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THE LIFE OF PLUTARCH 
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As, in the progress of life, we first pass 
through scenes of innocence, peace, and 
. fancy, and afterwards encounter the vices 
and disorders of society ; so we shall here 
amuse ourselves a- while in the peaceful 
solitude of the philosopher, before we 
proceed to those more animated, but less 
pleasing objects he describes, 
f: Nor will the view of a philosopher's life be 
(Mess instructive than his labours. If the 
* .latter teach us how great vices, accompanied 
■; {with great abilities, may tend to the min of 
a state ; — if they inform us how Ambition 
■ attended with magnanimity, how Avarice 
l directed by political sagacity, how Envy and 
Revenge, armed with personal valour and 
i /popular support, will destroy the most sacred 
if. i establishments, and break through every 
S l barrier of human repose and safety ; the 
> ’ former will convince us that equanimity is 
< ; more desirable than the highest privileges 
of mind, and that the most distinguished 
H situations in life are less to be envied than 
those quiet allotments where Science is the 
^support of Virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had, long before 
Plutarch's time, redeemed, in some measure, 
the credit of Bceotia, and rescued the inha- 
bitants of that country from the proverbial 
imputation of stupidity. When Plutarch 
appeared, he confirmed the reputation it had 
recovered. lie showed that genius is not* 
the growth of any particular soil ; and thatji 
its cultivation requires no peculiar qualities!) 
of climate. 

. Chteronea, a town in Bceotia, between 
' Phocis and Attica, had the honour to give 
h him birth. This place was remarkable for 
nothing but the tameness and servility of its 
inhabitants, whom Antony's soldiers made 
beasts of burthen, and obliged to carry their 
corn upon their shoulders to the coast. As 
it lay between two seas, and was partly shut 
up .by mountains, the air, of course, was 
heavy, and truly Boeotian. But situations 


as little favoured by nature as Chseronea 
have given birth to the greatest men ; of 
which tiie celebrated Locke and many others 
arc instances. 

Plutarch himself acknowledges the stu- 
pidity of the Bceotians in general ; but he 
imputes it rather to their diet than to their 
air : for, in his Treatise on Animal Food, 
he intimates, that a gross indulgence in that 
article, which was usual with his countrymen, 
contributes greatly to obscure the intellectual 
faculties. 

It is not easy to ascertain in what year he 
was born. Ruauld places it about the 
middle of the reign of Claudius ; others, 
towards the end of it. The following cir- 
cumstance is the only foundation they have 
for their conjectures. 

Plutarch says, that he studied philosophy 
under Ammonius, at Delphi, when Nero 
made his progress into Greece. This, we 
know, was in the twelfth year of that Empe- 
ror’s reign, in the consulship of Paulinus 
Suetonius and Pontius Telesinus, the second 
year of the Olympiad six, and the sixty-sixth 
of the Christian Era. Dacier observes, that 
Plutarch must have been seventeen or 
eighteen at least, when lie was engaged in 
the abstruse studies of philosophy ; and he, 
therefore, fixes his birth about five or six 
years before the death of Claudius. This, 
however, is bare supposition ; and that, in 
our opinion, not of the most probable kind. 
The youth of Greece studied under the 
philosophers very early ; for their works, 
with those of the poets and rhetoricians, 
formed their chief course of discipline. 

But to determine whether he was born 
under the reign of Claudius, or in the early 
part of Nero's reign (which we the rather 
believe, as he says himself, that he was very 
young when Nero entered Greece) ; to make 
it clearly understood, whether he studied at 
Delphi at ten, or at eighteen years of age, is 
of much less consequence, than it is to know 
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To suppose that the word h should signify 
the existence of one God only, is to hazard 
too much upon conjecture ; and the whole 
tenor of the Heathen theology makes against 
it. 

Nor can we be better pleased with the 
other interpretations of this celebrated word. 
We can never suppose, that it barely sig- 
nified if; intimating thereby, that the 
business of those who visited the temple 
was inquiry, and that they came to ask the 
Deity if such events should come to pass. 
This construction is too much forced ; and 
it would do as well, or even better, were 
the interpreted, if you make large pre- 
sents to the God, if you pay the priest. 

Were not this inscription an object of 
attention among the learned, we should not, 
at this distant period of time, have thought 
it worth mentioning, otherwise than as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutarch's 
education. But as a single word, inscribed 
on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, cannot 
but be matter of curiosity with those who 
carry their inquiries into remote antiquity, 
we shall not scruple to add one more to the 
other conjectures concerning it. 

We will suppose then, that the it was here 
used, in the Ionic dialect, for it Oc, / wish. 
This perfectly expressed the state of mind 
of all that entered the temple on the 
business of consultation ; and it might be 
no less emphatical in the Greek than Virgil’s 
Quanquam 0/ was in the Latin. If we 
carry this conjecture farther, and think it 
probable, that this word might, as the 
initial word of a celebrated line in the third 
book of the Odyssey, stand there to signify 
the whole line, we shall reach a degree of 
probability almost bordering on certainty. 
The verse we allude to is this : — 

E< yap ipot toaanvde Oeoi Swap iv napaOctcv ! 

"O that the Gods would empower me to 
obtain my wishes 1 " What prayer more 
proper on entering the temples of the 
Gods, particularly with the view of con- 
sulting them on the events of life ? 

If it should be thought that the initial 
word is insufficient to represent a whole 
verse, we have to answer, that it was 



ticular verses by their initial words, but 
frequently of large passages by the quotation 
of a single line, or even of half a line ; 
some instances of which occur in the follow- 
ing Lives. The reason of this is obvious. 
The works of their best poets were almost 
universally committed to memory ; and the 


smallest quotation was sufficient to convey 
the sense of a whole passage. 

These observations are matters of mere 
curiosity, indeed ; but they have had their 
use : for they have naturally pointed out to 
us another instance of the excellence of that 
education which formed our young philo- 
sopher. This was the improvement of the 
memory, by means of exercise. 

Mr. Locke has justly, though obviously 
enough, observed, that nothing so much 
strengthens this faculty as the employment 
of it. 

The Greek mode of education must have 
had a wonderful effect in this case. The 
continual exercise of the memory, in laying 
up the treasures of their poets, the precepts 
of their philosophers, and the problems of 
their mathematicians, must have given it 
that mechanical power of retention, which 
nothing could easily escape. Thus Pliny* 
tells us of a Greek called Chnrmidas, who 
could repent from memory the contents of 
the largest library. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this 
exercise appear in every part of his works. 
As the writings of poets lived in his memory, 
they were ready for use and application on 
every apposite occasion. They were always 
at hand, either to confirm the sentiments 
and justify the principles of his heroes, to 
support his own, or to illustrate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he 
was enabled to write a number of contem- 
porary Lives, and to assign to each such a 
portion of business in the general transac- 
tions of the times, as might be sufficient to 
delineate the character, without repeated 
details of the same actions and negotiations. 
This made a very difficult part of his work ; 
he acquitted himself here with great man- 
agement and address. Sometimes, indeed, 
he has repeated the same circumstances 
in contemporary lives ; but it was hardly 
avoidable. The great wonder is, that he 
has done it so seldom. 

But though an improved memory might, 
in this respect, be of service to him, as 
undoubtedly it was, there were others in 
which it was rather a disadvantage. By 
trusting too much to it, he has fallen into 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where he 
was professedly drawing from preceding 
writers ; and we have often been obliged to 
rectify his mistakes, by consulting those 
authors, because he would not be at the 
pains to consult them himself. 

If Plutarch might properly be said to 


* Hist. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 24. 
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festivals, corresponding with the three 


jnan. The old men began. 

Once in battle bold we shone ; 
the young men answered. 

Try us ; our vigour is not gone ; 
and the boys concluded. 

The palm remains for us alone. 


the race. They let their hair, therefore, grow 
from their youth, but took more particular care, 
when they expected an action, to have it well 
combed and shining; remembering a saying of 
(Lycurgus, that a large head of hair made the 
handsome more graceful, and the ugly more 
terrible. The exercises, too, of the young men, 
Muring the campaigns, were more moderate, their 


Indeed, if we consider with some attention such diet not so hard, and their whole treatment more 
of the Lacedaemonian poems as are still extant, indulgent: so that they were the only people m 
Sid get in“o those airlwhich were played upon the world, with whom mihmxy discipline wore m 
the flute when they marched to battle, we must time of war, a gentler facethanusual. Whenthe 

«b aa 

There gleams the youths bright falchion, there % a ' n w f,ich was the signal to advance. It was 
the Muse _ at onae a solemn and dreadful sight to see them 


Lifts her sweet voice ; there awful Justice opes measuring their steps to the sound of music, and 
Her wide pavilion. without the least disorder in their ranks or tumult 

And Pindar sings— of spirits, moving forward cheerfully and com- 

• There in grave council sits the sage ; poscdly, with harmony, to hattle. Neidter fear 

There burns the youth’s resistless rage nor rashness was likely to approve men so dis- 

To hurl the autverinc lance ; posed, possessed as they were of a firm presence 

The Muse with glory crowns their arms, of mind, with courage and confidence of success. 

And Melody exerts her charms, as under the conduct of heaven. When the king 

And Pleasure leads the dance. advanced against the enemy he had ahrays mth 

. c him some one that had been crowned in the public 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike esof Grcccc . And they tell us, that a Laceda- 
tum, but their skill in music, J or, as the bpartan mon j an> w hen large sums were offered him on 


poet says— 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre. 
Becomes the warrior's lofty fire. 


condition that he would not enter the Olympic 
lists, refused them : having with much difficulty 
thrown his antagonist, one put this question to 


And the king always offered sacrifice to thet him, '‘Spartan, vvhatwill you ^et by this victory?” 
muses before a battle, putting his troops in mind. He answered vv.tfl a *5 

I suppose, of their early education and of the honour to fight foremost m the ntnlJ bclore my 
judgment that would be passed upon them ; as prince. When they had routed the enemy, they 
vvelf as that those divinities might teach them to continued the pursui :{£* ’ ^immedSmlv desiste'd* 

S ° mC CXi K it'neither of a 

they relaxed the severity Grecian to destroy those who made no farther 


curious in dressing mcir nair, anu cicj;uiu m meu ....... c -.,.,.1, 

arms and apparel, while they expressed their 

* Terpandcr was a poet and musician too (as eluded it was better to fly than to meet their fate 
indeed they of those times were in general), who upon the spot. . T 

added three strings to the harp, which till then Hippias the sophist tells us, that Lycurgus him- 
had but four. He flourished about 120 years after self was a man of great personal sulour, and an 
«omer experienced commander.* % Philostephanus also 

t Xenophon says, the king who commanded ascribes to him the first division of cavalry into 
the army sacrificed to Jupiter and Minerva on troops of fifty, who were drawn up m a square 
the frontier of his kingdom. Probably the muses body. But Dcmetnus the Phalcrcan says, that | 
were joined with Minerva the patroness of science, he never had any military emplojmcnt, ana , 
i The true reason of this was, in all probability, that there was the profoundest peace imaginable ; 
that war might be less burthensomc to them ; for when he^ established the constitution of oparta. 
to render them bold and warlike was the reigning His providing for a cessation of arms during the 
nassion of their legislator. Under this article wc Olympic games is likewise a mark of the humane 
mnv add, that they were forbidden to remain and peaceable man. Some, however, acquaint 
long encamped in the same place, as well to hinder us, and among the rest Hcrmippus, that .Lycurgus 
their being surprised, as that they might be more at first had no communication with Iplutus , out 
troublesome to their enemies, by wasting every coming that way, and happening to be a spectator, 
comer of their country. They were also forbidden he heard behind him a human voice (as he thought) 
to fight the same enemy often. They slept all which expressed some wonder and displeas ure 
night in their armour ; but their out-guards were — ‘ ; TZ ~ T 

not allowed their shields, that, being unprovided • Xenophon, m his treatise of the 
of defence, they might not dare to sleep. In all commonwealth, says, Lycurgus brought mmtapj 
expeditions they were careful in the performance discipline to great perfection, and gives us a deem 
of religious rites : and, -after their evening meal of his regulations and improvement m the art 01 
was over, the soldiers sung together hymns to the war ; some of which 1 have mentioned m the tore- 
gods. going note. 
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LYCURGUS. 


that he did not put his countrymen upon resorting 
to so great an assembly. He turned round imme- 
diately, to discover whence the voice came, and 
as there was no man to be seen, concluded it was 
from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore ; and 
ordering, along with him, the ceremonies of.the 
festival, rendered it more magnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedtemomnns continued 
after they were arrived at years of maturity. F or 
no man was at liberty to live as he pleased ; the 
city being like one great camp, where all had 
their stated allowance, and knew their public 
charge, each man concluding that he was born, 
not for himself, but for his country. Hence, if 
they had no particular orders, they employed 
themselves in inspecting the boys, and teaching 
them something useful, or in learning of those 
that were older than themselves. One of the 
greatest privileges that Lycurgus procured his 
countrymen, was the enjoyment of leisure, the 
consequence of his forbidding them to exercise 
any mechanic trade. It was not worth their while 
to take great pains to raise a fortune, since riches 
there were of no account : and the H dotes, who 
tilled the ground, were, answerable for the pro- 
duce above-mentioned. To this purpose we have 
a story of a Lacedaimortian, who, happening to 
be at Athens while the court sat, was informed of 
a man who was fined for idleness ; and when the 
poor fellow was returning home in great dejection, 
attended by his condoling friends, he desired the 
company to show him the person that was con- 
demned for keeping up his dignity. So much 
beneath them they reckoned all attention to me- 
chanic arts, and all desire of riches 1 

Lawsuits were banished from Lacedsemon with 
money. The Spartans knew neither riches nor 
poverty, but possessed an equal competency, and 
had a cheap and easy way of supplying their few 
wants. Hence, when they were not engaged in 
war, their time was taken up with dancing, feast- 
ing, hunting, or meeting to exercise, or converse. 
They went not to market under thirty years of 
age,* all their necessary concerns being managed 
by their relations and adopters. Nor was it 
reckoned a credit to the old to be seen sauntering 
in the market-place ; it was deemed more suitable 
for them to pass great part of the day in the 
schools of exercise, or places of conversation. 
Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or 
business, or trade, but upon the praise of the 
excellent, or the contempt of the worthless ; and 
the last was. expressed with that pleasantry and 
humour, which conveyed instruction and correc- 
tion without seeming to intend it. Nor was 
Lycurgus himself immoderately severe, in his 
manner; but, as Sosibius tells us, he dedicated a 
little statue to the god of laughter in each hall. 
He considered facetiousness as a seasoning of 
their hard exercise and diet, and therefore ordered 
it to take place on all proper occasions, in their 
common entertainments and parties .of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think 
nothing more disagreeable than to live by (or for) 
themselves. Like bees, they acted with one lm- 

* This also is said to have been the age when 
they began to serve in the army. But as they 
were obliged to forty years* service before the law 
exempted them from going into the field, I incline 
to the opinion of those writers who think that the 
military age is not well ascertained. 
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pulse for the public good, and always assembled 
about their prince. They were possessed with a 
thirst of honour, an enthusiasm bordering upon 
insanity, and had not a wish but for their country. 
These sentiments are confirmed by, some of their 
aphorisms. When Pmdaretus lost His election for 
one of the 300, he went away rejoicing that there 
were 300 better ihen than himself found in the 
city.* Pisistratidas going with some others, am- 
bassador to the king of Persia’s lieutenants, was 
asked whether they came with a public com- 
mission, or on their own account, to which he 
answered, " If successful, for the public ; if un- 
successful, for ourselves.” Agrileonis, the mother 
of Erasidas,f asking some Amphipolitans that 
waited upon her at her house, whether Brasidas 
died honourably and as became a Spartan ? they 
greatly extolled his merit, and said, there was not 
such a man left in Sparta; whereupon she replied, 
“ Say not so, my friends ; for Brasidas was indeed 
a man of honour, but Lacedaemon can boast of 
many better men than he.” 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first 
of those that were assistants to Lycurgus in his 
great enterprise. Afterwards, to fill up any 
vacancy that might happen, he ordered the most 
worthy men to be selected, of those that were full 
threescore years old. This was the most respect- 
able dispute in the world, and the contest was 
truly glorious : for it was not who should be 
swiftest among the- swift, or strongest of the 
strong, but who was the wisest and best among 
the good and wise. He who had the preference 
was to hear this mark of superior excellence 
through life, this great authority, which put into 
his hands the lives and honour of the citizens, 
and every other important affair. The mannerof 
the election was this : When the people were as- 
sembled, some persons appointed for the purpose 
were shut up in a room near the place ; where 
they could neither see nor be seen, and only hear 
the shouts of the constituents : J for by them they 
decided this and most other affairs. Each candi- 
date walked silently through the assembly, one 
after another according to lot. Those that were 
shut up had writing tables, in which they set 
down in different columns the number and loud- 
ness of the shouts, without knowing whom they 
were for ; only they marked them as first, second, 
third, and so on, according to the number of the 
competitors. He that had the most and loudest 
acclamations, was declared duly elected. Then 
he was crowned with a garland, and went round 
to give thanks to the gods : a number of young 

* Xenophon says, it was the custom for the 
ephori to appoint three officers, each of whom was 
to select 100 men, the best he could find ; and it 
was a point of great emulation to be one of these 
300. , , 

+ Brasidas. the Lacedaemonian general, de- 
feated the Athenians in a battle fought near 
Amphipolis, a town of Macedonia, on the banks 
of the Strymon, but lost his life in the action. 
Thucydid. lib. v. 

; As this was a tumultuary and uncertain way 
of deciding who had the majority, they were often 
obliged to separate the people and count the votes. 
Aristotle thinks that in such a case persons should 
not offer themselves candidates, or solicit the 
office or employment, but be called to it merely 
for their abilities and their merit. 


TO 


— 1 
1 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD FOLKESTONE. 


My Lord, 

The style and genius of dedications in general, have neither done 
honour to the patron nor to the author. Sensible of this, we intended to 
have published a work, which has been the labour of years, without the usual 
mode of soliciting protection. An accident has brought us into the number 
of dedicators. Had not you accompanied your noble father to our humble 
retreat, we should still have been unacquainted with your growing virtues, 
your extraordinary erudition, and perfect knowledge of the Greek language 
and learning; and Plutarch would have remained as he did in his retirement 
at Chreronea, where he sought no patronage but in the bosom of Philosophy. 

Accept, my lord, this honest .token of respect from men, who, equally 
independent and unambitious, wish only for the countenance of genius and 
friendship. Praise, my lord, is the usual language of dedications. But will 
our praise be of value to you ? Will any praise be of value to you, but that of 
your own heart? Follow the example of the Earl of Radnor, your illustrious 
father. Like him, maintain that temperate spirit of policy, which consults 
the dignity of government, while it supports the liberty of the subject. But 
we put into your hands the best of political preceptors, a preceptor who 
trained to virtue the greatest monarch upon earth ; and, by giving . happiness 
to the world, enjoyed 'a pleasure something like that of the benevolent Being 
who created it. 

■; We are, my lord, ' • 

Your lordship’s most obedient, and very humble servants, 

J. AND W. LANGHOKNE. 


j 
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after the honour of sovereignty, having a higher 
and better distinction in virtue; yet consider that 
a king is the minister of God, who now awakens 
and puts in action your native wisdom and 
justice. Decline not, therefore, an authority, 
which to a wise man is a field for great and good 
actions ; where dignity may be added to religion, 
and men may be brought over to piety, in the 
easiest and readiest way, by the influence of the 
rince. Tati us, though a stranger, was beloved 
y this people, and they pay divine honours to 
the memory of Rotnuius. Besides, who knows, 
as they are victorious, hut they may be satiated 
with war, and having no farther wish for triumphs 
and spoils, may be desirous of a mild and just 
governor for the establishing of good laws, ahd 
the settling of peace ? But should they be ever 
so ardently inclined to war, yet is it not better 
to turn their violence another way, and to be 
the centre of union and friendship between the 
country of the Sabines, and so great and flourish- 
ing a state as that of Rome?" These induce- 
ments, we arc told, were strengthened by auspi- 
cious omens, and by the zeal and ardour of his 
fellow-citizens, who as soon as they had learned 
the subject of the embassy, went in a body to en- 
treat him to take the government upon him, as 
the only means to appease all dissensions, and 
effectually incorporate the two nations into one. 
When he had determined to go, he offered 
sacrifice to the ^ods, and then set forward to 
Rome. Struck with love and admiration of the 
man, the senate and people met him on the way ; 
the women welcomed him with blessings apd 
shouts of joy; the temples were crowded with 
sacrifices ; ami so universal was the satisfaction, 
that the city might seem to have received a 
kingdom, instead of a king. . When they were 
come into the Forum, Spurius Vcttius, whose 
turn it then was to be Intcrrex, put it to the 
vote, whether Numa should be king, and all the 
citizens agreed to it with one voice. The robes 
and oiher distinctions of royalty then were offered 
him, but he commanded them to stop, as his 
authority yet wanted the sanction of heaven. 
Taking therefore with him thepriests an daugurs, 
he went up to the Capitol, which the Romans at 
that time called the Tarpeum rock. There the 
chief of the augurs covered the head of Numa* 
and turned his face towards the south ; then 
standing behind him, and laying his right hand 
i upon his head, lie offered up his devotions, and 
! looked around him, in hopes of seeing birds, or 
| some other signal from the gods. An incredible 
silence reigned among the people, anxious for the 
event, and lost in suspense, till the auspicious 
birds appeared and passed on the right hand. 
Then Numa took the royal robe, and went down 
from the mount to the people, who received him 
with loud acclamations, as the most pious of men, 
and most beloved of the gods- 

His first act of government was to discharge 
the body of 300 men, called Celerts? whom 


• So it is in the text of Plutarch, as it now 
stands ; but it appears from Livy, that the augur 
covered his own head, not that of Numa, Augur 
ad Icrvam e/us, capite vela to, sedem ceMt, etc. 
And, indeed, the augur always covered his head 
in a gown peculiar to his office, called laita, when 
he made his observations. 

t Numa did not make use of them as guards, 


Romulus always kept about his person as guards ; 
for he neither chose to distrust those who put a 
confidence in him, nor to reign over a people that 
could distrust him. In the next place, to the 
priests of Jupiter and Mars he added one for 
Romulus, whom he styled FI amen Quirinalis. 
Flaw tries was a common name for priests before 
that time, and it is said to have been corrupted 
from Pila mines, a term derived from Piloi, which 
in Greek signifies caps? (for they wore, it seems, 
a kind of caps or hoods ;) and the Latin language 
had many more Greek words mixed with it then 
than it lias at this time. Thus royal^ mantles 
were by the Romans called Kama, which Juba __ 
assures us was from the Greek Cklama, and the v * 
name of Camillas ?/ given to the youth who served 
in the temple of J upitcr, and who was to have 
both his parents alive, was the same which some 
of the Greeks give to Mercury, on account of his 
being an attendant of that god. 

Numa having settled these matters with a view 
to establish himself in the people’s good graces, 
immediately after attempted to soften them, as 
iron is softened by fire, and^ to bring them from a 
violent and warlike disposition, 'to a justcr and 
more gentle temper. For, if any city ever was 
“ in a state of inflammation,” as Plato expresses it, 
Rome certainly was, being composed at first of 
the most hardy and resolute men, whom boldness 
and despair had driven thither from all quarters, 
nourished and grown up to power by a series of 
wars, and strengthened even by blows and con- 
flicts, as piles fixed in the ground become firmer 
under the strokes of the rammer. Persuaded that 
no ordinary means^ were sufficient to form and 
reduce so high-spirited and untractable a people -, 
to mildness and peace, he called jn the assistance 
of religion. By sacrifices, religious dances, and 

f jroccssions, which he appointed, and wherein 
limseJf officiated, he contrived to mix the charms 
of festivity and social pleasure with the solemnity 
of the ceremonies. Thus he soothed their minds, 
and calmed their fierceness and martial fire. 
Sometimes also, by acquainting them with pro- 
digies from heaven, by reports <?f dreadful appari- 
tions and menacing voices, he inspired^ them with 
terror, and humbled them with superstition. This 
was the principal cause of the report, that he drew 
his wisdom from the sources of Pythagoras : for a 
great part ol the philosophy of the latter, as well 
as the government of the former, consisted in 
religious attentions and the ^ worship of the gods. 

It is likewise said, that his solemn appearance 

but as inferior ministers, who were to take care of 
the sacrifices, under the direction of the tribunes, 
who had commanded them in their military 
capacity. 

* Others think they took their names from the 
flame-coloured tufts they had on their caps. 
They were denominated from the particular god 
to whom their ministry was confined, as Fla men 
DialiSj the Priest of Jupiter; FlamenMartialis , r 
the Priest of Mars^ 

f Camillas is derived from the Boeotic KafyiiXor, 
which properly signifies a servitor. In every 
temple there was a youth of quality, whose busi- 
ness it was to minister to the priest. It was 
necessary that the father and mother of the youth 
should be both alive ; for which reason Plutarch 
makes use of the word afi$tOa\n> which the Latins 
call patrimum et matrimum . 
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Solon lawgiver and superintendent of the com- 
monwealth ; committing to him the regulation 
not of a part only, but the whole, magistracies, 
assemblies, courts of judicature, and senate ; and 
leaving him to determine the qualification, num- 
ber, and time of meeting for them all, as well as 
to abrogate or continue the former constitutions, 
at his pleasure. 

First then, he repealed the laws of Draco,* 
except those concerning murder, because of the 
severity of the punishments they appointed, 
which for almost all offences were capital; even 
those that were convicted of idleness were to 
suffer death, and such as stole only a few apples 
or pot-herbs, were to be punished in the same 
manner as sacrilegious persons and murderers. 
Hence a saying of Dcmades, who lived Jong after, 
was much admired, that Draco wrote his laws not 
with ink, but with blood. And he himself being 
asked, why he made death the punishment for 
most offences, answered, ** Small ones deserve it, 
and I can find no greater for the most heinous/’ 

In the next place, Solontook an estimate of the 
estates of the citizens ; intending to leave the 
great offices in the hands of the rich, but to give 
the rest of the people a share in other depart- 
ments which they had not before. Such as had a 
yearly income of ^ 500 measures in wet and dry 
goods, he placed in the first rank, and called them 
Pentacosiomcdimni : t The second consisted of 


* Draco was archon in the second, though some 
say in the last year of the thirty-ninth olympiad, 
about the year before Christ 623. Though the 
name of this great man occurs frequently in his- 
tory, yet we nowhere find so much as ten lines 
together concerning him and his institutions. 
He may be considered as the first legislator of 
the Athenians ; for the laws, or rather precepts, 
of Triptolcmus were very few, viz. “ Honour your 
parents; worship the gods, hurt not animals;" 
Draco was the first of the Greeks that punished 
idolatry with death ; and he esteemed murder so 
high a crime, that to imprint a deep abhorrence 
of it in the minds of men, he ordained that 
process should be carried on even against inani- 
mate things, if they accidentally caused the 
death of any person. But besides murder and 
adultery* which deserved death, he made a 
number of small offences capital ; and that 
brought almost all his laws into disuse. The 
extravagant severity of them, like an edge too 
finely ground, hindered his ihestnoi, as he called 
them, from striking deep. Porphyry (de absti- 
nent) has preserved one of them concerning 
divine worship, “It is an everlasting law in 
Attica, that the gods are to be worshipped, and 
the heroes also, according to the customs of our 
ancestors, and in private only- with a proper 
address, first fruits, and annual libations.'* 

t The Pen tacosiomed until paid a talent to the 
public treasury; the If iff eda telcun tes, as the 
word signifies, were obliged to find a horse, and 
to serve as cavalry in the wars ; the Zeugita were 
so called, as being a middle rank between the 
knights and those of the lowest order (for rowers 
who have the middle bench between the Thalamites 
and the Thmmtes, are called Zevgiter^i and 
though the The tes had barely each a vote in the 
general assemblies, yet that (as Plutarch observes) 
appeared in time to be a great privilege, most 
causes being brought by appeal before the people. 


those that could keep a horse, or whose lands 
produced 300 measures ; these were of the eques- 
trian order, and called Hipfodalelour.Us. And 
those of the third class, who had but zoo measures, 
were called Zeugitcc. The rest were named 
The tes, and not admitted to any office : they had 
only a right to appear and give their vote in the 
general assembly or the people. This seemed at 
first but a slight privilege, but afterwards showed 
itself a matter of great importance : for most 
causes came at last to be decided by them ; and 
in such matters as were under the cognizance of 
the magistrates there lay an appeal to the people. 
Besides, he is said to have drawn up his laws in 
an obscure and ambiguous manner, on purpose to 
enlarge the authority of the popular tribunal. 
For as they could not adjust their difference by 
the letter of the Jaw, they were obliged to have 
recourse to living judges ; I mean the whole body 
of citizens, who therefore had all controversies 
brought before them, and were in a manner 
superior to the laws. Of this equality he himself 
takes notice in these words ; 

By me the people held their native rights^ 
Uninjur’d, unoppress’d — The great restrain'd 
From lawless violence, and the poor from rapine, 
By me, their mutual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen the common 
people, he empowered any man whatever to enter 
an action for one that was injured. If person 
was assaulted or suffered damage or violence, 
another that was able and willing to do it, might 
prosecute the offender. Thus the lawgiver wisely 
accuston ’ the citizens as hers of one body, 
to feel and to resent one another's injuries. And 
we are told of a saying of his agreeable to this 
law : being asked, what city was best modelled, 
he answered, ‘‘That, where those who are not 
injured arc no less ready to prosecute and punish 
offenders than those who are.” 

When these points were adjusted, he established 
the council of the areofagus,* which was to con- 
sist of such as had borne the office of archon, f 


* The court of areofagus, though settled long 
before, had lost much of its power by Draco's 
preferring the ephetnr. In ancient times, and till 
Solon became legislator, it consisted of such 
persons as were most conspicuous in the state for 
their wealth, power, ana probity: hut Solon 
made it a rule that such only should have a scat 
in it as had borne the office of archon. This had 
the effect he designed, it raised the reputation of 
the areofagiies very high, and rendered their 
decrees so venerable, that none contested or re- 
pined at them through a long course of ages, 

\ After the extinction of the race of the Mcdon- 
tidnz, the Athenians made the office of archon 
annual ; and instead of onc, # they created nine 
archons . By the latter expedient, they provided 
against the too great power of a single person, as 
by the former they took away all apprehension of 
the archons setting up for sovereigns. In one 
word, they attained now what they had long 
sought, the making their supreme magistrates 
dependent on^the people. This remarkable rcra 
of the completion of the Athenian democracy was, 
according to the Marmora , in the first year of the 
twenty-fourth olympiad, before Christ 684. That 
these magistrates might, however, retain sufficient 
authority and dignity, they had high titles and 





PREFACE. 


If the merit of a work may be estimated from the universality of its reception, 
Plutarch’s Lives have a claim to the first honours of literature. No book has 
.been more generally sought after, or read with greater avidity. It was one of 
the first that were brought out of the retreats of the learned, and translated 
into the modern languages. Amiot, Abbe of Bellozane, published a French 
translation of it in the reign of Henry the Second ; and from that work it was 
translated into English, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. , 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow Shakspeare much learning, 
that he availed himself of the last-mentioned translation ; but they seem to 
forget that, in order to support their arguments of this kind, it is necessary 
for them to prove that Plato, too, was translated into English at the same 
time; for the celebrated soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,” is taken almost 
verbatim, from that philosopher ; yet we have never found that Plato was 
translated in those times. 

Amiot was a man of great industry and considerable learning. He sought 
diligently in the libraries of Rome and Venice for those Lives of Plutarch 
which are lost ; and though his search was unsuccessful, it had this good 
effect, that, by meeting with a variety of manuscripts, and comparing them 
.with the printed copies, he was enabled in many places to rectify the text. 
This was a very essential circumstance ; for few ancient writers had suffered 
more than Plutarch from the carelessness of printers and transcribers ; and, 
with all his merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to find no able restorer. 
The schoolmen despised his Greek, because it had not the purity of Xenophon, 
nor the Attic terseness of Aristophanes ; and, on that account, very unreason- 
ably bestowed their labours on those that wanted them less. Amiot’s trans- 
lation was published in the year 1558 ; but no reputable edition of the Greek 
text of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris in 1624. The above-mentioned 
translation, however, though drawn from an imperfect text, passed through 
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ligious rites and sacrifices, and the other axoties . 
The senate, in a bod}', bound themselves by oath 
to establish the laws of Solon ; and the thesmo- 
iheicty or guardians of the latvs, severally took an 
oath in a particular form, by the stone in the 
market-place, that for every law they broke, each 
would dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with himself.* 

Observing the irregularity of the months,! and 
that the moon neither rose nor set at the same 
time with the sun, as it often happened that in 
the same day she overtook and passed by him, he 
ordered that day to be called henc t:ai ttea (the 
old and the new) ; assigning the part of it before 
the conjunction, to the old month, and the rest to 
the beginning of the new. He seems, therefore, 
to have been" the first who understood that verse 
in Homer, which makes mention of a day where- 
jn the old month ended, and the new began.t 
The day following he called the ittiu moon. 
After the twentieth he counted noth}' adding, but 
subtracting, to the thirtieth, according to the de- 
creasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place,§ Solon had his 


* Gold in Solon's time was so scarce in Greece, 
that when Spartans were ordered by the oracle to 
.gild the face of Apollo's statue, they inquired in 
'vain for gold all over Greece, and were directed 
by the pythoness to buy some of Croesus, king of 
Lydia. , , 

t Solon discovered the falseness of Thales s 
maxim, that the moon performed her revolution 
in thirty days, and found that the true time was 
twenty-nine days and a half. He directed, there- 
fore, that each of the twelve months should be 
accounted twenty-nine or thirty days alternately. 
By this means a lunar year was formed, of 354 
days; and to reconcile it to the solar year, he 
ordered a month of twenty-two days to be inter- 
calated every two years, and at the end of the 
second two years, he directed that a month of 
twenty-three days should be intercalated. He 
likewise engaged the Athenians to divide their 
months into three parts, styled the beginning , 
middling, and ending; each of these consisted of 
ten days, when the month was thirty days long, 
and the last of nine, when it was nine and twenty 
days long. In speaking of the two first parts, 
they reckoned according to the usual order of 
numbers, viz. the first, etc. day of the moon 
beginning; the first, second, etc. of the moon 
middling ; but with respect to the last part of the 
month, they reckoned backwards, that is, instead 
of saying the first, second, etc., day of the moon 
ending, they said the tenth, ninth, etc., of the 
moon ending. This is a circumstance which 
should be carefully attended to. 
t Odyss. xiw x<k« , , . _ , 

§ Plutarch has only mentioned such of bolon s 
laws as he thought the most singular and remark- 
able : Diogenes, Laertius, and Demosthenes, 
have given us account of some others that ought 
not to be forgotten.—" Let not the guardian live 
in the same house with the mother of his wards. 
Let not the tuition of minors be committed to him 
who is next after them in the inheritance. Let 
not an engraver keep the impression of a seal 
which he has engraved. Let him that puts out 
the eye of a man who has hut one, lose both hts 
own. If an archon is taken in liquor, let him be 
put to death. Let him who refuses to maintain 


visitors ever}*’ day, finding fault with some of 
them, and commending others, or advising him to 
make certain additions, or ^retrenchments. But 
the greater part came to desire a reason for this or 
that article, or a clear and precise explication of 
the meaning and design. Sensible that he could 
not well excuse himself from complying with their 
desires, and that, if he indulged their importunity, 
the doing it might give offence, he determined to 
withdraw from the difficulty, and to get rid at 
once of their cavils and exceptions. For, as he 
himself observes — 

' Not all the greatest enterprise can please. 
Under pretence, therefore, of traffic he set sail for 
another country, having obtained" leave of the 
Athenians for ten years' absence. In that time he 
hoped his laws would become familiar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode 
some time, as he himself relates — 

On the Canopian shore, by Nile’s deep mouth. 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy 
with Psenophis the Heliopolitan, and Scnchis the 
Saite, the most learned of the Egyptian priests ; 
and having an account from them of the Atlantic 
island* (as Plato informs us), he attempted to 
describe it to the Grecians in a poem. From 
Egypt he sailed to Cyprus, and there was 
honoured with the best regards of Philocyprus, 
one of the kings of that island, who reigned over 
a spiali city built by Dcmophon the son of 

his father and mother, be infamous; and so let 
him that has consumed his patrimony. Let him 
who refuses to go to war, files, or behaves 
cowardly, be debarred the precincts of the . forttm 
and places of public worship. If a man surprises 
his wife in adulter}', and lives with her afterwards, 
let him be deemed infamous. Let him who fre- 
quents the houses of lewd women, be debarred 
from speaking in the assemblies of the people. 
Let a pander be pursued, and put to death if 
taken. If any man steal in the day-time, let him 
be carried to the eleven officers ; if in the night, it 
shall be lawful to kill him in the act, or to wound 
him in the pursuit, and carry him to the aforesaid 
officers : if he steals common things, let him pay 
double, and if the convictor thinks fit, be exposed 
in chains five days ; if he is guilty of sacrilege, let 
him be put to death." 

* Plato . finished this history from Solon’s 
memoirs, as may be seen in his Timmus, and 
Critias. He pretends that this Atlantis, an island 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, was bigger than 
Asia and Africa, and that, notwithstanding its 
vast extent, it was drowned in one day and night 
Diodorus Siculus says, the Carthaginians, who dis- 
covered it, made it death for any one to settle in it. 
Amidst a number of conjectures concerning it, one 
of the most probable is, that in those days the Afri- 
cans had some knowledge of America. Another 
opinion, worth mentioning, is, that the Atlan- 
tides, or Fortunate Islands, were what wc now 
call the Canaries. Homer thus describes them : 

Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime ; 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow; 
But from the breezy deep the bless'd inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 

Porn. 
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many editions, and was still read, till Dacier, under better auspices, and in 
better times, attempted a new one ; which he executed with great elegance, 
and tolerable accuracy. The text he followed was not so correct as might 
have been wished ; for the London edition of Plutarch was not then published. 
However, the French language being at'that time in great perfection, and the 
fashionable language of almost every court in Europe, Dacier s translation 
came not only into the libraries but into the hands of men. Plutarch was 
universally read, and no book in those times had a more extensive sale, or 
went through a greater number of impressions. The translator had, indeed, 
acquitted himself, in one respect, with great happiness. His book was not 
found to be French Greek. He had carefully followed that rule, which no 
translator ought ever to lose sight of, the great rule of humouring the genius, 
and maintaining the structure of his own language. For this purpose he 
frequently broke the long and embarrassed periods of the Greek ; and by 
dividing and shortening them in his translation, he gave them greater per- 
spicuity and more easy movement. Yet still he was faithful to his original ; 
and where he did not mistake him, which indeed he seldom did, conveyed 
his ideas with clearness, though not without verbosity. His translation had 
another distinguished advantage. lie enriched it with a variety of explanatory 
notes. There are so many readers who have no competent acquaintance with 
the customs of antiquit)', the laws of the ancient states, the ceremonies of their . 
religion, and the remoter and minuter parts of their history and genealogy, 
that to have an account of these matters ever before the eye, and to travel with 
a guide who is ready to describe to us every object we are unacquainted with, 
is a privilege equally convenient and agreeable. But here the annotator ought 
to have stopped. Satisfied with removing the difficulties usually arising in the 
circumstances above mentioned, he should not have swelled his pages with 
idle declamations on trite morals and obvious sentiments. Amiot’s margins, 
indeed, arc everywhere crowded with such. In those times they followed the 
method of the old divines, which was to make practical improvements of every 
matter ; but it is somewhat strange that Dacier, who wrote in a more en- 
lightened age, should fall into that beaten track of insipid moralizing, and be 
at pains to say what every one must know. Perhaps, as the commentator of 
Plutarch, he considered himself as a kind of travelling companion to the 
reader ; and, agreeably to the manners of his country, he meant to show his 
politeness by never holding his peace. The apology he makes for deducing 
and detailing these flat precepts, is the view of instructing younger minds. He 
had not philosophy enough to consider, that to anticipate the conclusions of 
such minds, in their' pursuit of history and characters, is to prevent their 
proper effect. When examples arc placed before them, they will not fail to 
make right inferences ; but if those are made for them, the didactic air of 
information destroys their influence. 

After the old English translation of Plutarch, which was professedly taken 
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good fortune to second his virtue, which the other 
wanted. b b . 

As to warlike exploits, there is a considerahle 
difference ; for Dalmachus Plataensis does not 
even attribute that enterprise against the Mega- 
rensians to Solon, as we have done ; whereas 
Publicola, in many great battles, performed the 
duty both of a general and a private soldier. 

Again : if we compare their conduct in civil 
affairs, we shall find that Solon, only acting a 
part, as it were, and under the form of a maniac, 
went out to speak concerning the recovery of 
Salamis. But Publicola, in the face of the great- 
est danger, rose up against Tarquin, detected the 
plot, prevented the escape of the vile conspirators, 
had them punished, and not only excluded the 
tyrants from the city, but cut up their hopes by 
the roots. I f he was thus rigorous in prosecuting 
affairs that required spirit, resolution and open 
force, he was still more successful in negotiation, 
and the gentle arts of persuasion ; for, by his 
address, he gained Porsena, whose power was so 
formidable, that he could not be quelled by dint 
of arms, and made him a friend to Rome. 


But here, perhaps, some will object, that Solon 
recovered Salamis when the Athenians had given 
it up; whereas Publicola surrendered lands that 
the Romans were in possession of. Our judgment 
of actions, however, should be formed according 
to the respective times and postures of affairs. 
An able politician, to manage all for the best, 
varies his conduct as the present occasion re- 
quires ; often quits a part, to save the whole : 
and by yielding in small matters, secures con- 
siderable advantages. Thus Publicola, by giving 
up what the Romans had lately usurped, saved 
afl that was really their own ; and, at a time 
when they found it difficult to defend their city, 
gained for them the possession of the besiegers* 
camp. In effect, by referring his cause to the 
arbitration of the enemy, he gained his point, 
and, with that, all the advantages he could have 
proposed to himself by a victory. For Porsena 
put an end to the war, and left the Romans all 
the provision he had made for careying it on, 
induced by that impression of their virtue and 
honour which he had received from Publicola. 


THEMISTOCLES. 


The family of Themistocles was too obscure to 
raise him to distinction. He was the son of Nco~ 
cles, an inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward of 
Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. __ By his mother s 
side, he is said to have been illegitimate * accord- 
ing to the following verses : 

Though born in Thrace, Abrotonon ray name. 
My son enrolls me in the lists of fame. 

The great Themistocles. 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themis- 
tocles was of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her 
name was not Abrotonon but Euterpe. Ncanthes 
mentions Halicarnassus as the city to which she 
belonged. But be that as it may, when all the 
illegitimate youth assembled at Cynosarges, m 
the wrestling ring dedicated to Hercules, without 
the gates, which was appointed for that purpose, 
because Hercules himself was not altogether of 
divine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother ; 
Themistocles found means to persuade some of 
the young noblemen ^to go to Cynosarges, and 
take their exercise with him. This was an in- 
genious contrivance to take away the distinction 
between the illegitimate or aliens, and the legiti- 
mate, whose parents were both Athenians. It is 
plain, however, that he was related to the house 
of the Lvcomc dm : t for Simonides informs us, 
that when a chapel of that family in the ward of 
Phyle, where the mysteries of Ceres used to be 
celebrated, was burned down by the barbarians, 


* It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who 
had a foreigner to his mother should be deemed a 
bastard, though bom in wedlock, and should 
consequently be incapable of inheriting his father s 
estate. 

\ The Lycomedccwerc a family in Athens, who 
(according to Pausanias) had the care of the 
sacrifices offered to Ceres; and in that chapel 
which Theseus rebuilt, initiations and other mys- 
teries were celebrated. 


Themistocles rebuilt it, and adorned it with 
pictures. 

It appears, that, when a boy. he was full of 
spirit and fire, quick of apprehension, naturally 
inclined to bold attempts, and likely to make a 
great statesman. His hours of leisure and vnea- * ■ 
tion he spent not, like other boys, in idleness and 
play : but he was always inventing and composing 
declamations ; the subjects of which were either 
the impeachment or defence of some of his school- 
fellows: So that his master would often say, 

*' Boy, you will be nothing common or indifferent : 
You will cither be a blessing or a curse to the 
community.” As for moral philosophy, and the 

f jolite arts, he learned them but slowly, and with 
ittle satisfaction : but instructions in political 
knowledge, and the administration of public af- 
fairs, he received with an attention above his 
years; because they suited his genius. When, 
therefore, he was laughed at, long after, in com- 
pany where free scope was given to raillery, by 
persons who passed as more accomplished in what 
was called genteel breeding, he was ^ obliged to 
answer them with some asperity: “ 'Tis true I 
never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a 
lute, but I know how to raise a small and incon- 
siderable city to glory and greatness.” 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Themis- 
tocles studied natural philosophy, both under 
Anaxagoras and Melissus. But in this he errs 
against chronology.* For when Pericles, who 


* Anaxagoras was bom in the first year of the 
seventieth olympiad; Themistocles won the battle ' 
of Salamis the first year of the seventy-fifth : 
olympiad ; and Melissus defended Samos against , 
Pericles the last year of the eighty-fourth olym- 
piad. Themistocles, therefore, could neither study 
under Anaxagoras, who was only twenty years old 
when that general gained the battle of Salamis, 
nor yet under Melissus, who did not begin to 
flounsh till thirty-six years after that battle. 




fioin Amiot’s French, no other appeared till the time of Dryden. That great 
man, who is never to be mentioned without pity and admiration, was pre- 
vailed upon, by his necessities, to head a company of translators ; and to lend 
the sanction of his glorious name to a translation of Plutarch, written, as he 
himself acknowledges, by almost as many hands as there were lives. That 
this motley work was full of errors, inequalities, and inconsistencies, is not in 
the least to be wondered' at. Of such a variety of translators, it would have 
been very singular if some had not failed in learning, and some in language. 
The truth is, that the greatest part of them were deficient in both. Indeed, 
their task was not easy. To translate Plutarch under any circumstances would 
require no ordinary skill in the language and antiquities of Greece : but to 
attempt it whilst the text was in a depraved state ; unsettled and unrectified ; 
abounding with errors, misnomers, and transpositions; this required much 
greater abilities than fell to the lot of that body of translators in general. It 
appears, however, from the execution of their undertaking, that they gave 
themselves no great concern about the difficulties that attended it. Some few 
blundered at the Greek ; some drew from the Scholiast’s Latin ; and others, 
more humble, trod scrupulously in the paces of Amiot. Thus copying the 
idioms of different languages, they proceeded like the workmen at Babel, and. 
fell into a confusion of tongues, while they attempted to speak the same. But 
.the diversities of style were not the greatest fault of this strange translation. 
It was full of the grossest errors. Ignorance on the one hand, and hastiness 
or negligence on the other, had filled it with absurdities in every life, and 
inaccuracies in almost every page. The language, in general, was insupport- 
ably tame, tedious, and embarrassed. The periods had no harmony ; the 
phraseology had no elegance, no spirit, no precision. 

Yet this is the last translation of Plutarch’s Lives that has appeared in the 
English language, and the only one that is now read. 

It must be owned, that when Dacier’s translation came abroad, the pro- 
prietor of Dryden’s copy endeavoured to repair it. But how was this done ? 
Not by the application of learned men, who might have rectified the errors 
by consulting the original, but by a mean recourse to the labours of Dacier. 
Where the French translator had differed from the English, the opinions of 
the latter were religiously given up ; and sometimes a period, and sometimes a 
page, were translated anew from Dacier ; while, in due compliment to him, 
the idiom of his language, and every tour cTexp-ession were most scrupulously 
preserved. Nay, the editors of that edition, which was published in 1727, 
did more. They not only paid Dacier the compliment of mixing his French 
with their English, but while they borrowed his notes, they adopted even the 
most frivolous and superfluous comments that escaped his pen. 

Tlius the English Plutarch’s Lives, at first so heterogeneous and absurd, 
received but little benefit from this whimsical reparation. Dacier’s best notes 
were, indeed, of some value ; but the patchwork alterations the editors had 
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cution. Thcmistoclcs then informed him, that 
he had thoughts of burning the confederate fleet 
at Pagasx. Upon which, Aristides went and 
declared to the people, that the enterprise which 
Themistocles proposed was indeed the most ad- 
vantageous in the world, but, at the same time, 
the most unjust. The Athenians therefore com- 
manded him to lay aside all thoughts of it.* 

About this time the Lacedmmonians made a 
motion in the assembly of the A mphictyons, to 
exclude from that council all those states that had 
not joined in the confederacy against the king of 
Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive, that, 
if the Thessalians, the Argives, and Thebans, were 
expelled from, the council, the Lacedaemonians 
would have a great majority of voices, and con- 
sequently procure what decrees they pleased. 
He spoke, therefore, in defence of those states, 
and brought the deputies off from that design, by 
representing, that thirty-one cities only had their 
share of the burden of that war, and that the 
greatest part of these were but of small considera- 
tion ; that consequently it would be both un- 
reasonable and dangerous to exclude the rest of 
Greece from the league, and leave the council to 
be dictated to by two or three great cities. By 
this he became very obnoxious to the Laccdx- 
monians, who, for this reason, set up Cimon 
against him as a rival in all affairs of state, and 
used all their interest for his advancement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round 
the islands, and extorting money from them ; as 
we may conclude from the answer which Hero- 
dotus tells us the Adrians gave him to a demand 
of that sort. He told them, he brought two gods 
along with him, Persuasion and Force. They 
replied, they had also two great gods on their 
side. Poverty and Despair, who forbade them to 
satisfy him. Timocrcon, the Rhodian poet, writes 
with great bitterness against Themistocles, and 
charges him with betraying him, though his friend 
and host, for money, while, for the like paltry 
consideration, he procured the return of other 
exiles. So in these verses : 

Pausanius you may praise, and you Xar.tippus, 
And you Leutychidas : But sure the hero, 

* Who bears the Athenian palm, is Aristides. 
What is the false, the vain, Themistocles? 

The very light is grudg’d him by Latona, 

Who for vile pelf betray'd Timocreon, 

His friend and host ; nor gave him to behold 
His dear Jalysus. For three talents more 
He sail’d and left him on a foreign coast. 

What fatal end'awaits the man that kills, ; 

That banishes, that sets the villain up, . 

regard to Aristides, from a people then so free, 
and withal so virtuous ! 

* It is hardly possible for the military and 
political genius of Themistocles to save him from 
I contempt and detestation, when we arrive at this 
j part of his conduct, — A serious proposal to burn 

* the confederate fleet 1 — That fleet, whose united 
■ efforts had saved Greece_ from destruction ! — 

which had fought under his auspices with such 
_ irresistible valour ! — That sacred fleet, the minu- 

* test part of which should have been religiously 
preserved, or if consumed, consumed only on the 
altars, and in the service of the gods 1 — How dia- 
bolical is that policy, which, in its way to power, 
tramples on humanity, justice, and gratitude. 


To fill his glittering stores? While ostentation, . 
With vain airs, fain would boast the generous 
hand, 

And, at the Isthmus, spreads a public board 
For crowds that cat, and curse him at the 
banquet. 

But Timocreon gave a still looser reign to his 
abuse of Themistocles, after the condemnation 
and banishment of that great man, in a poem 
which begins thus : 

Muse, crown'd with glory, bear this faithful strain,. 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by The- 
mistocles, for favouring the Persians. When, 
therefore, Themistocles was accused of the same 
traitorous inclinations, he wrote against him as 
follows : 

Timocrcon’s honour to the Mcdcs is sold, 

But yet not his alone : Another fox 
Finds the same fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave 
ear to calumnies against him, he was often forced 
to recount his own services, which rendered him 
still more insupportable ; and when they expressed 
their displeasure, he said, "Arc you weary of 
receiving benefits often from the same hand ? 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his 
building a temple to Liana, under the name of 
Aristobule, or Liana of the lest counsel, intima- 
ting that he had given the best counsel, not only 
to Athens, but to all Greece. He built this 
temple near his own house, in the quarter of 
Mclita, where now the executioners cast out the 
bodies of those that have suffered death, and 
where they throw the halters and clothes of such 
ns have been strangled or otherwise put to death. 
There was, even in our times, a statue of Thc- 
mistoclcs in this temple of Diana Aristolulc, from 
which it appeared that his aspect was as heroic 
as his soul. 

At last, the Athenians, unable any longer to 
bear that high distinction in which he stood, 
banished him by the Ostracism ; and this was 
nothing more than they had done to others whose 
ower was become a burden to them, and who 
ad risen above the equality which a common- 
wealth requires; for the Ostracism, or ten years' 
banishment, was not so much intended to punish 
this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate 
tlie fury of envy, who delights in the disgrace of 
superior characters, and loses a part of her 
rancour by_ their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his 
abode at Argos,* the affair of Pausanias gave 


* The great Pausanias, who had beaten the 
Persians m the battle of Platte, and who, on 
many occasions, had behaved with great gene- 
rosity as well as moderation, at last degenerated ; 
and fell into a scandalous treaty with the Persians, 
in hopes, through their interest, to make himself 
sovereign of Greece. As soon ns he had conceived 
these strange notions, he fell into the manners of 
the Persians, affected all their luxury, and derided 
the plain customs of his country, of which he had 
formerly been so fond. The Ephori waited some 
time for clear proof of his treacherous designs, and 
when they had obtained it, determined to imprison 
him. But he fled into the temple of Minerva 
Chalcioicos, and they besieged him there. They 
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I drawn from his translation, made their boo): appear still like Otway’s Old 
Woman, whose gown of many colours spoke 
j Variety of wretchedness. 

This translation continued in the same form upwards of thirty years. But 
in the year 175S the proprietor engaged a gentleman of nbililie-, very different 
from those who had formerly been employed, to give it a second purgation, 
lie succeeded as well as it was possible for any man of the best judg rnent and 
learning to succeed, in an attempt of that nature. That is to say, he rectified 
a multitude of errors, and in many places endeavoured to mend the miserable 
language. Two of the Lives he translated anew ; and this he executed in such 
a manner, that, had lie done the whole, the present translators would never 
have thought of the undertaking. But two Lives out of fifty made a very 
small part of this great work ; and though he rectified many errors in the old 
translation, yet, where almost everything was error, it is no wonder if many 
escaped him. This was, indeed, the ease. In the course of onr notes we had 
remarked n great number ; but, apprehensive that such a continual attention to 
the faults of a former translation might appear invidious, we expunged the 
greatest part of the remarks, and suffered such only to remain as might testify 
the propriety of our present undertaking. Besides, though the ingenious 
reviser of the edition of 175S might repair the language where it was most, 
palpably deficient, it was impossible for him to alter the cast and complexion 
of the whole. It would still retain its inequalities, its tameness, and heavy 
') march ; its mixture of idioms, and the irksome train of far-conncclcd periods. 
These it still retains ; and, after all the operations it has gone through, 
remains — 

Like some p.-ucli'd dosiioieckeil with ends of wall ! 

In this view of things, the necessity of a new translation is obvious ; and 
the hazard does not appear to be great. With such competitors for the public 
favour, the contest has neither glory nor danger attending it. But the labour 
and attention necessary, as well to secure as to obtain that favour, neither arc, 
nor ought to be, less : and with whatever success the present translators may 
be thought to have executed their undertaking, they will always at least have 
the merit of a diligent desire to discharge this public duty faithfully. 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to them erroneous, they have spared 
no pains, and neglected no means in their power, to rectify it. 

Sensible that the great art of a translator is to prevent the peculiarities of 
his author’s language from stealing into his own, they have been particularly 
attentive to this point, and have generally endeavoured to keep their English 
unmixed with Greek. At the same time it must be observed, that there is 
frequently a great similarity in the structure of the two languages ; yet that 
resemblance, in some instances, makes it the more necessary to guard against 
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delay, to pif vent the tills befrq>Ml?:rc(£,tJ Wit 
people ; by <Phich he incurred their displeasure. 
But the rfeatest and most manifest cause of 
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their! hatrecJVas^Tus behaviour with respect to 
the tenths w the spoils*: •and 1 ff’tllf ‘resentment 

yet it had saK 3 l Sn 9 fv , &rreason . It seems he had 
made a vow, as ho marched to Veii, that if he 
tool: the city, he would consecrate the tenths to 
Apollo. But when the city was taken, and came 
to be pillaged, he was either unwilling to interrupt 
his men, or in the hurry had forgotten his vow, 
and so gave up the whole plunder to them. After 
he had resigned his dictatorship, he laid the case 
before the senate: and the soothsayers declared, 
that the sacrifices announced the anger of the 
gods, which ought to bo appeased by offerings 
expressive of their gratitude for the favours they 
had received. The senate then made a decree, 
that the plunder should remain with the soldiers 
(for they knew not how to manage it otherwise), 
but that each should produce, upon oath, the 
tenth of the value of what he had got. This was 
a great hardship upon the soldiers ; and those poor 
fellows could not without force be brought to 
refund so large a portion of the fruit of their 
labours, and to make good not only what they 
had hardly earned, but now actually spent. Ca- 
millus, distressed with their complaints, for want 
of a better excuse, made use of a very absurd 
apology, by acknowledging he had forgotten his 
vow. This they greatly resented, that having 
then vowed the tenths of the enemies’ goods, he> 
should now exact the tenths of the citizerfSr] 
However, they all produced their prow©?*! j 
and it was resolved that a vase of mj ftKkgVJ' 
should be made and sent to Delphi. BLiK .vGtierc/'' 
was a scarcity of gold in the city, while the rnaai? 
trates were considering how to pnfcdl}^ iy'thc 
Roman matrons met, and having corfsulfyd/mong 
themselves, gave up their golden orrfcment/which 
weighed eight talents, as an offering jo die god. 
And the senate, in honour of theirfeicty, Sccrcci* " 
that they should have funeral oratRns a&wiila§* ‘ 
the men, which had not been the cuttonVfiNforcSl, 
They then sent three, of the chief hWdit^paw ' 
bass.adors in a large ship, well manned, ibid mtely r 
out in a manner becoming so solemn an oc&tsjcji. 

In this voyage, they were equally cndangereS* a 
by a storm and a calm, but escaped beyond all 
expectation, when on the brink of destruction. : 
For the wind slackening near the ASolean islands, ; 
the galleys of the Lipareans gave them chase as ] 
pirates. Upon their stretching out their hands i 
for mercy, the Lipareans used no violence to « 
their persons, but towed the ship into harbour, “ 
and there exposed both them and their goods to 
sale, having first adjudged them to be lawful prize, j j 

degrees, become two different states, which, after; j 
a destructive war with each other, would at' J 
length fall a prey to their common enemies. ‘ 1 

* The matrons had the value of the gold paid -jt 
them : and it was not on this occasion, but after- t 
wards, when they contributed their golden oma- 1 
ments to make up the sum demanded by the ■ 
Gauls, that funeral orations were granted them, t 
the privilege they were now favoured with, was c 
leave to ride in chariots at the public games and ■ 
sacrifices, and in open carriages, of a less honour- 
able sort, on other occasions, in the streets. r 


With much difficulty, however, they were pre- 
vailed Upon to release them, out of regard to the 
merit juid authority of Timesitheus, the chief 
magist&te of the place ; who, moreover, conveyed 
\&fh his own vessels, and assisted in dedi- 
catmg.me gift. For this, suitable honours were 
vPt^bViT! at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted 
to bring the law for removing part of the citizens 
to Veil once more upon the carpet ; but the war 
with the Fahsci very seasonably intervening, put 
the management of the elections in the hands of 
the patricians j and they nominated Camillus a 
military tribune * together with five others ; as 
affairs then required a general of considerable 
dignity, reputation, and experience. When the 
people had confirmed this nomination, Camillus 
marched his forces into the country of the Falisci 
and laid siege to Falerii, a city well fortified, and 
provided, in all respects for the war. He was 
sensible it was like to be no easy affair, nor soon 
to be despatched, and this was one reason for his 
engaging in it ; for ho was desirous to keep the 
citizens employed abroad, that they might not 
have leisure to sit down at home and raise tumults 
and seditions. This was, indeed, a remedy which 
the Romans always had recourse to, like good 
physicians^ to expel dangerous humours from the 
body politic. 

The Falerians, trusting to the fortifications with 
which they were surrounded, made so little 
account of thg_si ege. that the inhabitants, except 
tho^ojjrhtirguaraed thcStrgUs, walked the streets 

to ° went *° 

i^fh&ySancf-the nhfetel- Wffcrh'.'mNmt to walk and 
^erdjs-abdUtniii WStts^Foythe Falerians, like 
rija-Greeks, chose to have their children bred at 
'One public school, that they trtighpbetimes be ac- 
customed to the sru»*«LtipIiiJp, 'dhd form them- 
selves to^igeffasmp and society/ 

This schoolmaster, then, d/sShjnrf to betray 
the Falerians bv,jr*:*a_r%f /><Qp' children, took 
jSKM tffSPMftjTOrt of the^ntjjjpPjJtercise, keep- 
pretty close to 1 1 1 ayfa ! ; 1 1 .firs t , and when 
‘their exercise wasoatfL-JcV tWfl in again. By 
degrees he top le*fhenyjSlt farther, accustoming 
tiua n to aiv cr LHieiEfelvca^fcelv. as if they had 
n P*TP 3 TST® :; * having got them all 

together, ncjirouglltffhcm to the Roman advanced 
^ U aizLu UY ^WlElivercd them up to be carried to 


■' m ,,,, , us eumeu lo 

Camillus. when he came into his presence, he 
said he was the schoolmaster of Falerii, but 
preferring his favour to the obligations of duty, 
he came to deliver up those children to him, and 
in them the whole city. This action appeared 
•very shocking to Camillus, and he said to those 
that were by, “ War (at best) is a savage thing, 
and wades through a sea of violence and injus- 
tice ; yet even war itself has its laws, which men 
of honour will not depart from ; nor do they so 
pursue victory, as to avail themselves of acts of 
(villainy and baseness. Fora great general should 
rely only on his own virtue, and not upon the 
jtreachery of others.” Then he ordered the lictors 
to tear off the wretch's clothes, to tie his hands 
behind him, and furnish the boys with rods and 
scourges, to punish the traitor, and whip him into 
the city. By this time the Falerians had dis- 
covered the schoolmaster's treason ; the city, as 

.* The year of Rome 361. Camillus was then 
military tribune the third time. 
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it on the whole. This care is of the greater consequence, because Plutarch’s 
Lives generally pass through the hands of young people, who ought to read 
their own language in its native purity, unmixed and untainted with the idioms 
of different tongues. For their sakcs too, as well as for the sake of readers of 
a different class, we have omitted some passages in the text, and have only 
signified the omission by astcrisms. Some, perhaps, niay censure us for taking 
too great a liberty with our author in this circumstance. However, we must 
beg leave in that instance to abide by our own opinion ; and sure we arc, that 
we should have censured no translator for the same. Could everything of that 
kind have been omitted, we should have been still less dissatisfied ; but some- 
times the chain of the narrative would not admit of it, and the disagreeable 
parts were to be got over with as much decency as possible. 

In the descriptions of battles, camps and sieges, it is more than probable 
that we may sometimes be mistaken in the military terms. We have endea- 
voured, however, to be as accurate in this respect as possible, and to acquaint 
ourselves with this kind of knowledge as well as our situations would permit ; 
but we will not promise the reader that we have always succeeded. Where 
something seemed to have fallen out of the text, or where the ellipsis was too 
violent for the forms of our language, we have not scrupled to maintain the 
tenor of the narrative, or the chain of reason, by such little insertions as 
- appeared to be necessary for the purpose. These short insertions we at first 
put between hooks; but as that deformed the page, without answering any 
material purpose, we soon rejected it. 

Such are the liberties we have taken with Plutarch ; and the learned, we 
flatter ourselves, will not think them too great. Yet there is one more, which, 
if we could have presumed upon it, would have made his book infinitely more 
uniform and agreeable. We often wished to throw out of the text into the 
notes those tedious and digressive comments that spoil the beauty and order of 
his narrative, mortify the expectation, frequently, when it is most essentially 
interested, and destroy the natural influence of his story, by turning the atten- 
tion into a different channel. What, for instance, can be more irksome and 
impertinent than a long dissertation on a point of natural philosophy starting 
up at the very crisis of some important action? Every reader of Plutarch 
must have felt the pain of these unseasonable digressions ; but we could not, 
upon our own pleasure or authority, remove them. 

In the notes we have prosecuted these several intentions. We have endea- 
voured to bring the English reader acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities ; where Plutarch had omitted anything remarkable in the Lives, 
to supply it from other authors, and to make his book in some measure a 
general history of the periods under his pen. In the notes, too, we have 
assigned reasons for it, where we have differed from the former translators. 

This part of mir work is neither wholly borrowed, nor altogether original. 

■ Where Dacier or other annotators offered us anything to the purpose, we have 
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in years, he did not seem to come at all short of 
Alcibiades in heat and rashness. 

When they came to deliberate about the number 
of the troops, and the necessary preparations 
■for the armament, Nicias again opposed their 
■measures, and endeavoured to prevent the war. 
But Alcibiades replying to his arguments, and 
carrying all before him, the orator Demosthenes 
proposed a decree, that the generals should have 
the absolute direction of the war, and of all the 
preparations for it. When the people had given 
their assent, and everything was got ready for 
setting sail, unlucky omens occurred, even on a 
festival that was celebrated at that time. It was 
the feast of Adonis ; * the women walked in pro- 
cession with images, which represented the dead 
carried out to burial, acting the lamentations, 
and singing the mournful dirges usual on such 
occasions. 

Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of 
almost all the statues of Mercury, t which hap- 
pened in one night ; a circumstance which 
alarmed even those who had long despised things 
of that nature. It was imputed to the Corinthians, 
of whom the Syracusans were a colony ; and they 
were supposed to have done it, in hopes that such 
a prodigy might induce the Athenians to desist 
from the war. But the people paid little regard 
to this insinuation, or to the discourses of those 
who said that there was no manner of ill presage 
in what had happened, and that it was nothing 
but the wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, 
flushed with wine, and bent on some extravagance. 
Indignation and fear made them take this event 
not only for a bad omen, but for the consequence 
of a plot which aimed at great matters; and 
therefore both senate and people assembled several 
times within a few days, and very strictly ex- 
amined every suspicious circumstance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androclcs 
produced some Athenian slaves, and certain 
sojourners, who. accused Alcibiades and his 
friends of defacing some other statnes, and of 
mimicking the sacred mysteries .in one of their 
drunken revels : on which occasion, they said, 
one Theodorus represented the herald, Polytion 
the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the high-priest ; 
h_is other companions attending as persons ini- 
tiated, and therefore called Mystic. Such was 
the import of the deposition of Thessalus the son 
of Cimon, who accused Alcibiades of impiety 
towards the goddesses Ceres and Proseipine. 
The people being much provoked at Alcibiades, 
and Androcles, his bitterest enemy, exasperating 
them still more, at first he was somewhat discon- 


* On the feast of Adonis all the cities put them- 
selves in mourning ; coffins were exposed at every 
door; the statues of Venus and Adonis were 
borne in procession, with certain vessels filled with 
earth, in which they had raised corn, herbs, and 
lettuce, and these vessels were called the gardens 
of Adonis. After the ceremony was over, the 
gardens were thrown into the sea or some river. 
This festival was celebrated throughout all Greece 
and Egypt, and among the Jews too, when they 
degenerated into idolatry, as we learn from 
Ezekiel viii. 14 : '• And behold there sat women 
weeping for Tammuz," that is, Adonis. 

t The Athenians had statues of Mercury at the 
doors of their houses, made of stones of a cubical 
form. 


ccrted. But when he perceived that the seamen 
and soldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, were on his side, and heard a body of Argives 
and Mamineans, consisting of 1000 men, declare 
that they were willing to cross the seas, and to 
run_ the risk of a foreign war for the sake of 
Alcibiades, but that if any injury were done to 
him, they would immediately march home again ; 
then he recovered his spirits, and appeared to 
defend himself! It was now his enemies’ turn to 
be discouraged, and to fear that the people, on 
account of the need they had of him, would be 
favourable in their sentence. To obviate this 
inconvenience, they persuaded certain orators, 
who were not reputed to be his enemies, but 
hated him as heartily as the most professed one, 
to move it to the people that it was extremely 
absurd, that a general who was invested with a 
discretionary power, and a very important com- 
mand, when the troops were collected, and the 
allies all ready to sail, should lose time, while 
they were casting lots for judges, and filling the 
glasses with water, to measure out the time of his 
defence. In the name of the gods, let him sail, 
and when the war is concluded, be accountable 
to the laws, which will still be the same. 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift, in 
wanting to put off the trial, and observed, that it 
would be an intolerable hardship to leave such 
accusations and calumnies behind him, and be 
sent out with so important a commission, while he 
was in suspense as to his own fate. That he 
ought to suffer death, if he could not clear him- 
self of the. charge ; but if he could prove his 
innocence, justice required that he should he set 
free from all fear of false accusers, before they 
sent him against their enemies. But he could 
not obtain that favour. He was indeed ordered 
to set sail;® which he accordingly did, together 
with his colleagues, having near 140 galleys in 
his company, 5100 heavy-armed soldiers, and 
about 1300 archers, stingers, and others light- 
armed ; with suitable provisions and stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, lie landed at j 
Rhegium. There he gave his opinion as to tile ! 
manner in which the war should be conducted, 
and was opposed by Nicias: but as Lamachus 
agreed with him, he sailed to Sicily, and made 
himself master of Catana. This was all he per- 
formed, being soon sent for by the Athenians to 
take his trial. At first, as we have observed, 
there was nothing against him but slight sus- 
picions, and the depositions of slaves and persons 
who sojourned in Athens. But his enemies took 
advantage of his absence, to bring new matter 
of impeachment, adding to the mutilating of the 
statues, his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to 
the mysteries, and alleging that both these crimes 
flowed from the same source, t a conspiracy to 
change the government. All that were accused 
of being anyways concerned in it, they com- 
mitted . to prison unheard ; and they repented 
exceedingly, that they had not immediately 
brought Alcibiades to his trial, and got him con- 
demned upon so heavy a charge. While this 

* The second year of the eighty-first olympiad, 
and seventeenth of the Peloponnesian war. . 

t They gave out, that he had entered into a 
conspiracy to betray the city to the Lacedae- 
monians, and that he had persuaded the Argives 
to undertake something to their prejudice. 



not scrupled to make use of it ; and, to avoid the endless trouble of citations, 
we make this acknowledgment once for all. The number of oiiginnl notes 
the learned reader will find to be very considerable : but there are not so 
many notes of any kind in the latter part of the work ; because the manners 
and customs, the religious ceremonies, laws, state-offices, and forms of govern- 
ment, among the ancients, being explained in the first Lives, much did not 
remain for the business of information. 

Four of Plutarch’s Parallels are supposed to be lost — those of Thcmistoclcs 
and Cnmillus ; Pyrrhus and Marius ; Phocion and Cato ; Alexander and 
Caaar. These Dacicr supplies by others of his own composition ; but so 
different from those of Plutarch, that they have little right to be incorporated 
with his works. 

The necessary chronological tables, together with tables of money, weights 
and measures, and a copious index, have been provided for this translation ; 
of which we may truly say, that it wants no other advantages than such as the 
translators had not power to give. 
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against him, if he had done no injury to the 
commonwealth. 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, 
some people were still uneasy, looking upon the 
time of hts arrival as ominous. For on that very 
day was kept the flynteria * or purifying of the 
goddess Minerva. It was the twenty-fifth of 
‘ May, when the praxiergidm perform those cere- 
monies which are not to be revealed, disrobing 
the image and covering it up. Hence it is that 
the Athenians, of all days, reckon this the most 
unlucky, and take the most care not to do busi- 
ness upon it. And it seems that the goddess did 
not receive him graciously, but rather with 
aversion, since she hid her face from him. Not- 
vrithstanding' all this, everything succeeded ac- 
I cording to his wish ; 300 galleys were manned 
and ready to put to sea again ; but a laudable 
zeal detained him until the celebration of the 
mysteries, f For after the Lacedaemonians had 
fortified Decelca, which commanded the roads to 
Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual 
pomp, because they were obliged to conduct the 
procession by sea; the sacrifices, the sacred 
dances, and other ceremonies which had been 
performed on the way, called holy, while the 
image of Bacchus was carried in procession, being 
on that account necessarily omitted. Alcibiades, 
therefore, judged it would be an act conducive 
to^ the honour of the gods, and to his reputation 
with men, to restore those rites to their due 
solemnity, by conducting the procession with 
his army, and guarding it against the enemy. 
By that means, either king Agis would be 
humbled, if he suffered it to pass unmolested ; or 
if he attacked the convoy, Alcibiades would 
have a fight to maintain in the cause of piety and 
religion, for the most venerable of its mysteries, 
m the sight of his country ; and all his fellow- 
citizens would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and 
communicated his design to the Eumofyidcr and 
the heralds, he placed sentinels upon the emi- 
nences. and set out his advanced guard as soon 
as it was light. Next he took the priests, the 
persons initiated, and those who had tlie charge 
of initiating others, and covering them with his 
forces, led them on in great order and profound 
silence ; exhibiting in that march a spectacle so 
august and venerable, that those who did not 
envy him declared, he had performed not only 
the office of a general, but of a high priest : not a 
man of the enemy dared to attack him, and he 
conducted the procession back in great safety; 
which both exalted him in his own thoughts, and 
gave the soldier}’ such an opinion of him, that 
they considered themselves as invincible while 
under his command. And he gained such an 
influence over the mean and indigent part of the 
people, that they were passionately desirous to 


* On that day when the statue of Minerva was 
washed, the temples were encompassed with a 
cord, to denote that they were shut tip, as was 
customary on all inauspicious days. They 
carried dried figs in procession, because that 
was the first fruit which was eaten after ncoms. 

. * The festival of Ceres and Proserpine con- 
tinued pine days. On the sixth they carried in 
procession to Eleusis the statue of Bacchus 
Ceroid Supposed to be the son of Jupiter and 


see him invested with absolute power ; insomuch 
that some of them applied to him in person, and 
exhorted him, in order to quash the malignity of 
envy at once, to abolish the privileges of the 
people, and the laws, and to quell those busy 
spirits who would otherwise be the ruin of the 
state ; for then he might direct affairs and pro- 
ceed to action, without fear of grdundless im- 
peachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we 
know not ; but this is certain, that the principal 
citizens were so apprehensive of his aiming at 
arbitrary power, that they got him to embark as 
soon as possible ; and the more to expedite the 
matter, they ordered, among other things, that 
he should have the choice of his colleagues. Put- 
ting to sea, therefore, with a fleet of 100 ships, he 
sailed to the isle of Andros, where he fought and 
defeated the Andrians, and such of the Lacedae- 
monians as assisted him. But yet he did not 
attack the city, which gave- his enemies the first • 
occasion for the charge which they afterwards 
brought against him.^ Indeed, if ever man was 
ruined by a high distinction of character, it was 
Alcibiades.* For his continual successes had 
procured such an opinion of his courage and 
capacity, that when afterwards he happened to 
fail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be 
frem want of inclination, and no one would believe 
it was from want of ability ; they thought nothing 
too hard for him, when he pleased to exert him- 
self. They hoped also to near that Chios was 
taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impatient 
when everything was not despatched as suddenly 
as they desired. They never considered the 
smallness of his supplies, and that having to carry 
on the war against people who were furnished our*’]* 
of the treasury of a great king, he was ’often laid 
under the necessity of leaving his camp, to go in 
search of money and provisions for his men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accusa- 
tion against him. Lysandcr the Lacedmmonian 
admiral, out of the money he received from Cyrus, 
raised the wages of each mariner from three cboli 
a day to four, whereas it was with difficulty that 
Alcibiades paid hispicn three. The latter, there- 
fore, went into Caria to raise money, leaving the 
fleet in charge with Antiochus,f who was an ex- 
perienced seaman, but rash and inconsiderate. 

I hough he had express orders from Alcibiades to 
let no provocation from the enemy bring him 
to hazard an engagement, yet in his contempt of 
those orders, having taken some troops on board 
his own galley and one more, he stood for Ephesus, 
where the enemy lay, and as he sailed by the 
heads of their ships, insulted them in the most » 
insufferable manner both by words and actions. 
Lysandcr sent out a few ships to pursue him ; but 
as the whole Athenian fleet came up to assist 
Antiochus, he drew out the rest of his and gave 
battle, and gamed a complete victory. He slew 
Antiochus himself, took many ships and men, and * 

It was not altogether the universality of his^ 
success that rendered Alcibiades suspected, when 
he came short of public expectation. The du- 
plicity of his character is obvious from the whole’ 
account of ms life. ^ He paid not the least regard 
to veracity in political matters ; and it is not to 
. wondered if such principles made him con- 
tinuaUv obnoxious to the suspicion of the people. 
t i.ms was he who caught the quail for nim. 
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possessed of the virtues of temperance, justice, 
and fortitude, yet in the councils and affairs of 
state, could not endure his imperious temper, and 
that savage manner, which was too haughty for a 
republic. Indeed, there is no other advantage to 
be had from a liberal education, equal to that of 
polishing and softening our nature by reason and 
discipline ; for that produces an evenness of be- 
haviour, and banishes from our manners all ex- 
tremes. There is this, however, to be said, that 
in those times military abilities were deemed by 
the Romans the highest excellence, insomuch that 
the term which they use for virtue in general, was 
applied by them to valour in particular, 

Marcius, for his part, had a more than ordinary 
inclination for war, and therefore from a child 
began to handle his weapons. As he thought 
that artificial arms avail but little, unless those 
with which nature has supplied us be well im- 
proved and kept ready for use, he so prepared 
himself by exercise for ever)' kind of combat, that 
while his limbs were active and nimble enough for 
pursuing, such was his force and weight in wrest- 
ling and in grappling with the enemy, that none 
could easily get clear of him. Those therefore 
that had any contest with him for the prize of 
courage and valour, though they failed of success, 
flattered themselves with imputing it to his invin- 
cible strength, which nothing could resist or 
fatigue. 

He made his first campaign when he was very' 
young,* when Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, 
was driven from the throne, and after many 
battles, fought with bad success, was now ventur- 
ing all upon the last throw. Most of the people 
of Latiurn, and many other states of Italy, were 
now assisting and marching towards Rome, to re- 
establish him, not through any regard they had 
for Tarquin, hut for fear and envy of the Romans, 
whose growing greatness they were desirous to 
check. A battle ensued, with various turns of 
fortune. Marcius distinguished himself that day 
in sight of the dictator; for seeing a Roman 
pushed down_ at a small distance from him, he 
hastened to his help, and standing before him, he 
engaged his adversary and slew him. When the 
dispute was decided in favour of the Romans, the 
general presented Marcius, among the first, with 
an oaken crown, f This is the reward which their 
custom assigns to the man who saves the life of a 
citizen ; either because they honoured the oak for 
the sake of the Arcadians, whom the oracle called 
acorn caters; or because an oaken branch is 
most easy to be had, be the scene of action where 
it will ; or because they think it most suitable to 
take a crown for him who is the means of saving 
a citizen, from the tree which is sacred to Jupiter, 
the protector of cities. Besides, the oak bears 

* In the first year of the seventy-first olympiad, 
the two hundred and fifty-eighth of Rome, four 
hundred and ninety-third before the Christian era. 

1 — t The civic crown was the foundation of many 
privileges. He who had once obtained it, had a 
right to wear it always. When he appeared at 
j the public spectacles, the senators rose up to do 
him honour. He was placed near their bench; 
and his father, and grandfather by the father’s 
side, were entitled to the same privileges. Here 
was an encouragement to merit, which cost the 
public nothing, and yet was productive of many 
great effects. 


more and fairer fruit than any tree that grows 
wild, and is the strongest of those that are culti- 
vated in plantations. It afforded the first ages 
both food and drink by its acorns and honey ; 
and supplied men with birds and other creatures 
for dainties, as it produced the mistletoe, of 
which birdlime is made.* 

Castor and Pollux are said to have appeared in 
that battle, and, with their horses dropping sweat, 
to have been seen soon after in the forum, an- 
nouncing the victory near the fountain, where the 
temple now stands. Hence also it is said, that 
the fifteenth of July.t being the day on which 
that victory was gamed, is consecrated to those 
sons of J upiter. 

It generally happens, that when men of small 
ambition are_ very early distinguished by the voice 
of fame, their thirst of honour is soon quenched 
and their desires satiated ; whereas deep and 
solid minds are improved and brightened by 
marks of distinction, which serve, as a brisk gale, 
to drive them forward in the pursuit of glory. 
They do not so much think that they have re- 
ceived a reward, as that they have given a pledge, 
which would make them blush to fall short of the 
expectations of the public, and therefore they 
endeavour by their actions to exceed them. Mar- 
cias had a soul of this frame. He was always 
endeavouring to excel himself, and meditating 
some exploit which might set him in a new light, 
adding achievement to achievement, and spoils to 
spoils ; therefore, the latter generals under whom 
he served, were always striving to outdo the 
former in the honours they paid him, and in the 
tokens of their esteem. The Romans at that 
time were engaged in several wars, and fought 
many battles, and there was not one that Marcius 
returned from without some honorary crown, 
some ennobling distinction. The end which 
others proposed in their acts of valour was glory : 
but he pursued glory because the acquisition of 
it delighted his mother. For when she was 
witness to the applauses he received, when she 
saw him crowned, when she embraced him with 
tears of joy, then it was that he reckoned himself 
at the height of honour and felicity. Epaminon- 
das (they tell us) had the same sentiments, and 
declared it the chief happiness of his life, that his 
father and mother lived to see the generalship he 
exerted and the victory he won at Leuctra. He 
had the satisfaction, indeed, to see both his 
parents rejoice in his success, and partake of his 
good fortune; but only the mother of Marcius, 
Volumnia, was living, and therefore holding him- 
self obliged to pay her all that duty which would 
have belonged to his father, over and above what ■ 
was due to herself, he thought he could never 
sufficiently express his tenderness and respect. 
He even married in compliance with her desire 
and request, and after his wife had borne him 
children, still lived in the same house with his 
mother. 

At the time when the reputation and interest 

* It does not anywhere appear that the ancients 
made use of the oak in_ship-bui!ding_: how much 
nobler an encomium might an English historian 
afford that tree than Plutarch has been able to 
give it ! 

j By the great disorder of the Roman calendar, 
the fifteenth of July then fell upon the twenty- 
fourth of our October. 
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TIMOLEO.N. 


The affairs of the Syracusans, before Timoleon j an enemy to tyrants, and that she had enraged 
3 "s sera too Scily^rera^this posture : Dion, | in many considerable wars, not from a motive of 
J a ,s the tvrant, was soon i ambition or avarice, hut to maintain the freedom 

ashamed : 2 S%t Si* hiStad been the and independency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, 
means of delivering Syracuse, were divided among whose intention in accepting the command was 
themselves; and the" city, which only changed not so much to deliver Syracuse 


manv mtsencs. mat it was almost ocwwit. : j J a. j • Hz „r c,.,-, 1 

for the rest of Sicily, the wars had made part m public he commended the design of the S> ia» 
of it Quite a desert, and most of the towns that cusans, and despatched ambassadors along tilth 
remained were hHd bt- a confused mixture of theirs into Peloponnesus. Not that he was de- 
barbarians and soldiers, who, having no regular j desirous of succours from thence, but hcliopcd 
pav Were ready for every change of government. I that if the Corinthians, on account of the troubles 
P Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in of Greece and their engagements at home, should, 
the tenth ySar after his expulsion, having got ! as it was likely enough, decline sending any, he 
together a body of foreigners, drove out Nysmus, I might the more easily incline the balance to the 
then master of Syracuse, restored his own affairs, i side of the Carthaginians, and then make use of 
and re-established himself in his dominions. Thus j their alliance and their forces, either against the 
he who had been unaccountably stripped by a j Syracusans or their present tyrant, That such 
small bodv of men of the greatest power that any were his views, a little time discovered. . 

tyrant ever possessed, stiff more unaccountably, j When the ambassadors arrived, and their busi- 
of a bcraarlv fugitive, became the master of • ness was known, the Corinthians, always accus- 
those who had expelled him. All, therefore, who tomed to give particular attention to the concerns 
remained in Syracuse, became slaves to a tyrant, of the colonies and cspeciady those of Syracuse 
who at the best was of an ungentle nature, and at since by good fortune they had nothing to molest 
that time exasperated by his misfortunes to a them m their own country, readily passed a vote 
degree of savage ferocity. Eut the best and most that the succours should be granted. 1 he next 
considerable of the citizens having retired to thing to be considered was, tyho should he general , 
Icctcs, prince of the Lcontines, put themselves when the magistrates put m nomination such as 
under his protection, and chose him for their had endeavoured to distinguish themselves in the 
"encral. Not that he was better than the most state ; but one of the plebeians stood up and pro- 
avotved tyrants; but they had no other resource : posed Timoleon, the son of Tiroodemus, who as 
and they were willing to repose some confidence yet had no share in the business or the. Mmmon- 
in him, as being of a Syracusan family, and wealth and was so far from hoping or tushmg 
having an army able «o encounter that of D.ony- for such 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing diligence did fortune immediately promote lus 
before Sicily with a great fleet, and being likely election, and so much did her favour aftentards 
to avail themselves of the disordered state of the signalize his actions, and add lustre to lus valour . 
island, the Sicilians, struck with terror, deter- His parentage was noble on both sides , for 
mined to send an embassy into Greece to beg both lus father Timodcmus, and Ills mother De- 
assistance of the Corinthians ; not only on ac- manste, were of the best families in Connth. 
count or their kindred to that people,! and the His love of his country was remarkable, and so 
manv services thev had received from them on was the mildness of his disposition, saving that 
former occasions, "but because they knew that he bore an extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked 
Corinth was always a patroness of liberty, and men. His natural abilities for war were so happily 

: tempered, that as an extraordinary prudence was 

* Upon Dion's death, his murderer Calhppus seen in the enterprises of his younger years, so 
usurped the supreme power ; but after ten months an undaunted courage distinguished his declining 
he was driven out. and slain with the same dagger age. He had an elder brother, named Timo- 
tvhich he had planted in the breast of his friend, phancs, who resembled him in nothing ; being 
Hipparinus, the brother of Dionvsius, arriving rash and indiscreet of himself, and utterly cor- 
with a numerous fleet, possessed himself of the rnptcd besides, by the passion for sovereignty, 
city or Syracuse, and held it for the space of two infused into lum by some of his profligate ac- 
ycars, Syracuse and all Sicily being thus divided quaintance, and certain foreign soldiers whom, he 
into parties and factions, Dionysius the younger, had always about him. He appeared to be im- 
who had been driven from the throne, taking petuous in war, and to court danger, which gave 
advantage of these troubles, assembled some his countrymen such an opinion of his courage . 
forcW troops ; and having defeated Nystcus, and activity, that they frequently entrusted him 
who ’'was then governor of Syracuse, reinstated with the command of the army. And in these 
himself m his dominions. matters, Timoleon much assisted him, by entirely 

! The Syracusans were a colony from Corinth, concealing, or at least extenuating his faults, and 
founded by Archins the Corinthian, in the second magnifying the good qualities which nature had 
year of the eleventh olvmpi.nd, 733 years before given him. 

the Christian era. Sicily had been planted with In a battle between the Corinthians and the 
Phoenicians and other barbarous people, as the j troops of Argos and Clcone, Timoleon happened 
Grecians called them, above 300 years before. I to serve among the infantry, when Timophanes, 
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arms and baggage, returned to his colleague," 
who had no such good success against the Gauls 
before Milan, which is a great and populous city, 
and the metropolis of that country. For this 
reason the Gauls defended it with such spirit and 
resolution, that Scipio, instead of besieging it, 
seemed rather besieged himself. But upon the 
return of Marcellus, the Gesatze, understanding 
uiat their king was slain, and his army defeated 
drew off their forces ; and so Milan was taken ; \ 
and the Gauls surrendering the rest of their 
ones, and referring .everything to the equity 
of the Romans, obtained reasonable conditions 
of peace. 

Ihe senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus 
only ; and, .whether we. consider the rich spoils 
that were displayed in it, the prodigious size of 
the captives, or the magnificence with which the 
whole was conducted, it was one of the most 
splendid that was ever seen. But the most 
agreeable and most uncommon spectacle was 
Marcellus himself, carrying the armour of Viri- 
domarus, which he vowed to Jupiter. He had 
cut the trunk of an oak in the form of a trophy, 
which he adorned with the spoils of that barbarian, 
placing every part of his arms in handsome order. 
\\ hen the procession began to move, he mounted 
Ins chariot, which was. drawn by four horses, and 
passed through the city with the trophy on his 
shoulders, which was the noblest ornament of the 
whole triumph. The army followed, clad in 
elegant armour, and singing odes composed for 
that occasion, and other songs of triumph, in 
honour of Jupiter and their general. 

hen he came to the temple of Jupiter 
kerctnus he setup and consecrated the trophy, 
being the third and last general who as yet has 
been so gloriously distinguished. The first was 
Romulus, after he had slain Acron, king of the 
Grenmenses ; Cornelius Cossus, who slew Volunv* 
nrns the Tuscan, was the second; and the third 
and last was Marcellus, who killed with his own 
hand Vindomanis, king of the Gauls. The god 
to whom these spoils were devoted, was Jupiter, 
sumamed Fcrcirius , (as some say) from the 
Greek word P herd ran, which signifies a car, for 
the trophy was borne on such a carriage, and the 
Greek language at that time was much mixed 
with the Latin. Others say, Jupiter had that 
appellation, because he strikes with Ur/: Pi ire, 
lor the Latin word ferirc signifies to strike. 
Others again will have it that it is on account of 
the strokes which are given in battle ; for even 
now, when the Romans charge or pursue an 
enemy, they encourage each other by calling out, 
Fcrt fcn % stnkc, strike them down. What they 
take from the enemy in the field, they call by 
the general name of sfoits, but those which a 
Roman general takes from the general of the 
enemy, they call ofitmc s/cils. It is indeed said, 
that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of efitr.e s/oils of the first, second, and 
third order; that he directed the first to be 
consecrated to Jupiter, the second to Mars, and 


During the absence of Marcellus, A ceme 
had been taken by his colleague Scipio, who 
srom thence had marched to invest Mediolanum, 
or Milan. 

t Co mum also, another city of great i mportance. 
surrendered. Thus all Italy, from the Alps to the 
Ionian sea, became entirely Roman. 


the thud to Qumnus; and that the persons who 
took the first should be rewarded with 303 ases 
the second, with coo, and the third, 100. But 
the most received opinion is, that those of the 
first sort only should be honoured with the nam* 
« which a general takes in a pitched battle" 
when he kills the enemy's general with his own 
hand. But enough of this matter. 

The Romans thought themselves so happy in 
the glonous period put to this war, that they 
made an offering to Apollo at Delphi of a golden 
cup m testimony of their gratitude : they al$ 3 
liberally shared the spoils with the confederate 
cities, and made a very handsome present out of 
them to Hiero, king of Syracuse, their friend and 
ally. 

Sometime after this, Hannibal having entered 
Italy, Marcellus was sent with a fleet to Sicily. 
Ihe war continued to rage, and that unfortunate 
blow was received at Garni re, by which many 
thousands of Romans fell. The few that escaped 
fled to Canusium ; and it was expected that 
Hannibal, who had thus destroyed the strength 
of the Roman forces, would march directly to 
Rome. Hereupon, Marcellus first sent 1500 of 
his men to guard the city, and afterwards, by 
Order of the senate, he went to Canusium, drew 
out the troops, that had retired thither, and 
inarched at their head to keep the country from 
being ravaged by the enemy. 

The wars had by this time carried off the chief 
e: B nobility, and most of their best 

officers. Still, indeed, there remained Fabius 
Maximus, a man highly respected for hts probity 
and prudence ; but his extraordinary attention to 
the avoiding ofloss passed for want of spirit and ' 
incapacity for action. The Romans, therefore, 
considering him as a proper person for the de- 
fensive, but not the offensive part of war, had 
recourse to Marcellus ; and wisely tempering his 
boldness and activity with the slow and cautious 
conduct of Fabius, they sometimes appointed 
them consuls together, and sometimes sent out 
the one in the quality of Consul, and the other in 
that of Proconsul. Posidonius tells us, that 
Fabius was called the buckler, and Marcellus the 
szcara: but Hannibal himself said, he stood in 
fear of Fabius as his schoolmaster, and of Mar- 
cellus as his adversary : for he received hurt from 
the latter, and the former prevented his doing 
hurt himself. & 

Hannibal’s soldiers, elated with their victory. 

S nd ’ stra Sg!»ng from the camp, 
roamed about the country; where Marcellus fell 
upon them, and cut off great numbers. After 
fhis, he went to the relief of Naples and Nola. 
Fhe Iveapohtnns he confirmed in the Roman 
interest, to which they were themselves well 

\ hcn h ? cntered Nola, he found 
great divisions there, the senate of that city being 

rC « rnm -,. tl i c commonalty who were 
t0 Hannibal. There was a citizen in 
this place named Bandius,* well bom and cele- 




himscir in thTb^'of ’ ^ SSSrSS 
kdlins a number of Carthaginians, he was at last 

wm?^c POn H he ?\ of ? cn . d . bodics - covered »ith 
'sounds. Hannibal adminng his bravery, dis- 
missed him not only without ransom, but with 
handsome pres ents, hon ouring him with his 

* Or Bantius. 
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the manner of its performance. _ For tliose that 
subdued their enemies, by fighting battles and 
spilling much blood, entered with that warlike 
and dreadful pomp of the greater triumph, and, 
as is customary in the lustration of an army, wore 
crowns of laurel, and adorned their arms with the 
same. But when a general, without fighting, 
gained his point by treaty and the force of per- 
suasion, the law decreed him this honour, called 
Ovation, which had more the appearance of a 
festival than of war. For the flute is an instru- 
ment used in time of peace ; and the myrtle is 
the tree of Venus, who, of all the deities, is most 
averse to violence and war. 

Now the term ovation is not derived (as most 
authors think) from the word evan, which is 
uttered in shouts of joy, for they have the same 
shouts and songs in the other triumph ; but the 
Greeks have wrested it to a word well known in 
their language, believing that this procession is 
intended in some measure in honour of Bacchus, 
whom they call Evius and Tkriamfats. The 
truth of the matter is this : it was customary for 
the generals, in the greater triumphs, to sacrifice 
an ok; and in the less a sheep, in Latin oyis, 
whence the word ovation. On this occasion it is 
worth our while to observe, how different the 
institutions of the Spartan legislator were from 
those of the Roman, with respect to sacrifices. 
In Sparta, the general who put a period to a war 
by policy or persuasion, sacrificed a bullock ; hut 
he whose success was owing to force of arms, 
offered only a cock. For though they were a 
very warlike people, they thought it more honour- 
_ able, and more worthy of a human being, to 
succeed by eloquence and wisdom, than by 
courage and force. But this point I leave to be 
considered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chosen consul the fourth 
time, the Syracusans, at the instigation of his 
enemies, came to Rome to accuse him, and to 
complain to the senate, that he had treated them 
in n cruel manner, and contrary to the faith of 
treaties.* It happened that Marcellus was at 
that time in the Capitol, offering sacrifice. The 
Syracusan deputies went immediately to the 
senate, who were yet sitting, and falling on their 
knees, begged of them to near their complaints, 
and to do them justice : but the other consul 
repulsed them with indignation, because Mar- 
cellus was not there to defend himself. Marcellus, 
however, being informed of it, came with all 
possible expedition, and having seated himself 
m his chair of state, first despatched some public 
business as consul. When that was over, he 
came down from his seat, and went as a private 
person to the place appointed for the accused to 
make their defence in, giving the Syracusans 
opportunity to make good their charge. But 
they were greatly confounded to see the dignity 
and unconcern with which he behaved ; and he 
. who had been irresistible in arms, was still more 

r awful and terrible to behold in his robe of purple. 
Nevertheless,’ encouraged by his enemies, they 


* The Syracusans were scarce arrived at Rome, 
before the consuls drew lots for their provinces, 
and Sicily fell to Marcellus. _ This was a great 
stroke to the Syracusan deputies, and they would 
not have dared to prosecute their charge, had 
not Marcellus voluntarily offered to change the 
provinces. 
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opened the accusation in a speech, mingled with 
lamentations, the sum of which was, that, though 
friends and allies of Rome, they had suffered 
more damage from Marcellus, than some other 
generals had permitted to be done to a conquered 
enemy. To this, Marcellus made answer,* that, 
notwithstanding the many instances of their 
criminal behaviour to the Romans, they had 
suffered nothing but what it is impossible to 
prevent, when a city is taken by storm ; and that 
Syracuse was so taken, was entirely their own 
fault, because he had often summoned it to 
surrender, and they refused to listen to him. 
That, in short, they were not forced by their 
tyrants to commit hostilities, hut they had them- 
selves set up tyrants for the sake of going to war. 

The reasons of_ both sides thus_ heard, the 
Syracusans, according to the custom in that case, 
withdrew, and Marcellus went out with them, 
leaving it to his colleague to collect the votes. 
While he stood at the door of the senate-house,t 
he was neither moved with the fear of the issue of 
the cause, nor with resentment against the Syra- 
cusans, so as to change his usual deportment, 
but with great mildness and decorum he waited 
for the event. When the cause was decided, and 
he was declared to have gained it, J the Syracusans 
fell at his feet, and besought him with tears to 
pardon not only those that were present, but to 
take compassion on the rest of their citizens, who 
would ever acknowledge with gratitude the 
favour. Marcellus, moved with their entreaties, 
not only pardoned the deputies, but continued his 
protection to the other Syracusans ; and the 
senate, approving the privileges he had granted, 
confirmed to them their liberty, their laws, and 
the possessions that remained to them. _ For this 
reason, beside other signal honours with which 
they distinguished Marcellus, they made a law, 
that whenever he or any of his descendants 
entered Sicily, the Syracusans should wear 
garlands, and offer sacrifices to the gods. 

After this, M arcellus marched against Hannibal. 
And though almost all the other consuls and 
generals, af ter the defeat at Canute, availed them- 
selves of the single art of avoiding an engage- 
ment with the Carthaginian, and not one of them 
durst meet him fairly in the field, Marcellus took 
quite a different course. He was of opinion, that 
instead of Hannibal’s being worn out by length 
of time, the strength of Italy would be insensibly 
wasted by him; and that the slow cautious 


* When the Syracusans had finished their 
accusations against Marcellus, his colleague, 
Ltevinus, ordered them to withdraw; but Mar- 
cellus desired they might stay and hear his 
defence. 

t While the cause was debating, he went to 
the capitol, to take the names of the new levies. 

t The conduct of Marcellus, ou the taking of 
Syracuse, was not entirely approved of at Rome. 
Some of the senators remembering the attach- 
ment which king Hiero bad on all occasions 
shown to their republic, could not help condemn- 
ing their general for giving tip the city to be 
plundered by his rapacious soldiers. The Syra- 
cusans were not in a condition to make good 
their party against an army of mercenaries ; and 
therefore were obliged against their will to yield 
to the times, and obey the ministers of Hannibal, 
who commanded the army. 
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LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 


bv what means, and under what auspices, he 
acquired that humane and rational philo- 
sophy which is distinguished in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor ; but of him 
we know little more than what his scholar 
has accidentally let fall concerning him. He 
mentions a singular instance of his manner 
of correcting his pupils. "Our master, "says 
he, "having one day observed that we had 
indulged ourselves too luxuriously at dinner, 
at his afternoon lecture, ordered his freed- 
man to give his own son the discipline of 
the whip, in our presence ; signifying, at 
the same time, that he suffered this punish- 
ment, because he could not eat his victuals 
without sauce. The philosopher all the 
while had his eye upon us, and we knew 
well for whom this example of punishment 
was intended." This circumstance shows, 
at least, that Ammonius was not of the 
school of Epicurus. The severity of his 
discipline, indeed, seems rather of the Stoic 
cast; but it is most probable, that he 
belonged to the Academicians ; for their 
schools, at that time, had the greatest 
' reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy circumstance in the 
discipline of those schools, that the parent 
only had the power of corporal punishment : 
the rod and the ferula were snatched from 
the hand of the petty tyrant : his office alone 
was to inform the mind : he had no au- 
thority to dastardizc the spirit : he had no 
power to extinguish the generous flame of 
freedom, or to break down the noble indepen- 
dency of soul, by the slavish, debasing, and 
degrading application of the rod. This 
mode of punishment in our public schools, 
is one of the worst remains of barbarism 
that prevails among us. Sensible minds/ 
however volatile and inattentive in early? 
years, may be drawn to their duty by many, 
means, which shame, and fears of a more 
liberal nature than those of corporal punish-; 
ment, will supply. Where there is but little; 
sensibility, the effect which that mode of' 
punishment produces is not more happy. It; 
destroys that little ; though it should be the 
first care and labour of the preceptor to 
increase it. To beat the body is to debased 
the mind. Nothing so soon, or so totally! 
abolishes the sense of shame ; and yet that; 
sense is at once the best preservative of; 
virtue, nnd the greatest incentive to every) 
species of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the 
ancient mode of the Greek education gave 
its pupils, was their early access to every 
branch of philosophical learning. They did 
not, like us, employ their youth in the ac- 
quisition of words : they were engaged in 


pursuits of a higher nature ; in acquiring 
the knowledge of things. They did not, 
like us, spend seven or ten years of scholastic 
labour in making a general acquaintance 
with two dead languages. Those years were 
employed in the study of nature, and in 
gaining the elements of philosophical know- 
ledge from her original economy and laws. 
Hence all that Dacier has observed con- 
cerning the probability of Plutarch’s being 
seventeen or eighteen years of age when he 
studied under Ammonius, is without the 
least weight. 

The way to mathematical and philoso- 
phical knowledge was, indeed, much more 
easy among the ancient Greeks, than it can 
ever be with us. Those, and every other 
science, are bound up in terms, which we 
can never understand precisely, till we 
become acquainted with the languages from 
which they are derived. ■ Plutarch, when he 
learned the Roman language, which was 
not till he was somewhat advanced in life, 
observed that he got the knowledge of words 
from his knowledge of things. But we lie 
under the necessity of reversing his method ; 
and before we can arrive at the knowledge 
of things, we must first labour to obtain the 
knowledge of words. 

However, though the Greeks had access 
to science without the acquisition of other 
languages, they were, nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently attentive to the cultivation of their 
own. Philology, after the mathematics and 
philosophy, was one of their principal 
studies ; and they applied themselves con- 
siderably to critical investigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Dissertation 
which Plutarch hath given us on the word 
a, engraved on the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. In this tract he introduces the 
scholastic disputes, wherein he makes a 
principal figure. After giving us the various 
significations which others assigned to this 
word, he adds his own idea of it ; and that 
is of some consequence to us, because it 
shows us that he was not a polytheist, "b," 
says he, " Thou art;" as if it were b Jr, 
Thou art one. " I mean not in the aggregate 
sense, as we say one army, or one "body of 
men composed of many individuals ; but 
that which exists distinctly must necessarily 
be one ; and the very idea of Being, implies 
individuality. One is that which is a simple 
Being, free from mixture and composition. 
To be one, therefore, in this sense, is 
consistent only with a nature entire in its. 
first principle, and incapable of alteration or 
decay." 

So far, we are perfectly satisfied with 
Plutarch's creed, but not with his criticism. 
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and sent ambassadors to Athens, to entreat the 
people to send their wives and children to Sparta,* 
and to accept from them what was necessary for 
the support of such as were in years ; for the 
Athenians having lost both their city and their 
country, were certainly in great distress. Yet 
when they had heard what the ambassadors had 
to say, they gave them such an answer, by the 
direction of Aristides, as can never be sufficiently 
admired. They said, they could easily forgive 
their enemies for thinking that everything was to 
be purchased with silver and gold, because they 
had no idea of anything more excellent ; but they 
could not help being displeased that the Lacedae- 
monians should regard only their present poverty 
,and distress, and, forgetful of their virtue and 
/magnanimity, call upon them to fight for Greece 
for the paltry consideration of a supply of pro- 
visions. Aristides having drawn up his answer 
in the form of a decree, and called all the am- 
bassadors to an audience in full assembly, bade 
those of Sparta tell the Lacedaemonians, that 
the people of Athens would not take all the gold 
either above or under ground for the liberties of 
Greece. 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the 
sun, and told them, “As long as this luminary 
shines so long will the Athenians carry on wax 
with the Persians for their country which has 
been laid waste, and for their temples which have 
been profaned and burned." He likewise pro- 
cured an order, that the priests should solemnly 
execrate all that should dare to propose an 
embassy to the Medes, or talk of deserting the 
alliance of Greece. 

r 1 —When Mardonius had entered Attica the second 
time, the Athenians retired again to Salamis. 
1 And Aristides, who on that occasion went am- 
bassador to Sparta, complained to the Lacedte- 
monians of their delay and neglect in abandoning 
Athens once more to the barbarians ; and pressed 
them to hasten to the succour. of that part of 
Greece which was not yet fallen into the. enemy's 
hands. The Efhori gave him the hearing,! but 
seemed attentive to nothing but mirth and 
diversion, for it was the festival of Hyacinthus. + 
At night, however, they selected 5000 Spartans, 
with orders to take each seven helots with him, 
and to march before morning, unknown to the 
Athenians. When Aristides came to make his 
remonstrances again, they smiled, and told him, 
that he did but trifle or dream, since their army 
was at that time as far as Orcstium, on their 


V. 
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* They did not propose to the Athenians to 
send their wives and children/a Sparta, but only 
offered to maintain them during the war. They 
observed, that the original quarrel was between 
the Persians and Athenians ; that the Athenians 
were always wont to be the foremost in the cause 
of liberty ; and that there was no reason to believe 
the Persians would observe any terms with a 
ttjople they hated. 

'T They put off their answer from time to time 
until they had gained ten days; in which time 
they finished the wall across the Isthmus, which 
secured them against the barbarians. 

t Among the Spartans the feastof Hyacinthus 
lasted three days ; the first and last were days of 
sorrow and mourning for Hyacinthus’s death, 
but the second was a day of rejoicing, celebrated 
with all manner of diversions. 
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march against the foreigners ; for so the Lacedae- 
monians called the barbarians. Aristides told 
them, it was not a time to jest, or to put their 
stratagems in practice upon their friends, but on 
their enemies. This is the account Idomeneus 
gives of the matter ; but in Aristides’s decree, 
Cimon, Xantbippus, and Myronides are said to 
have gone upon the embassy, and not Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command 
the Athenians in the battle that was expected, and 
marched with 8000 foot to Plattea. There Pau- 
snnias, who was commander in chief of all the 
confederates, joined him with his Spartans, and 
the other Grecian troops arrived daily in great 
numbers. The Persian army which was encamped 
along the river Asopas, occupied an immense tract 
of ground : and they had fortified a spot ten 
furlongs square, for their baggage and other 
things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, 
named Tisamenus,* who foretold certain victory 
to Pausanias and the Greeks in general, if they 
did not attack the enemy, but stood only upon 
the defensive. And Aristides, having, sent to 
Delphi, to inquire of. the oracle, received this 
answer: “The Athenians shall be victorious, if 
they, address their prayers to Jupiter, to Juno 
of Cithmron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Splira- 
gitides ; f if they sacrifice to the heroes Andro- 
crates, Leucon, Pisander, Democrates, Hypsion, 
Actscon, and Polydius ; and if they fight onlyjn 
their own country, on the plain of the Eleusinian 
Ceres and of Proserpine.” This oracle perplexed 
Aristides not a little. For the heroes to whom he 
was commanded to sacrifice were the ancestors of 
the Platwans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphra- 
gitidos in one of the summits of Mount Cithoeron, 
opposite the quarter where the sun sets in the 
summer; and it is said, in that cave there was 
formerly an oracle, by which many who dwelt in 
those parts were inspired, and therefore called 
Nympkolepti. On the other hand, to have the 
promise of victory only on condition of fighting 
in their own country, on the plain of the Eleu- 
sinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians back to 
Attica, and removing the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, general of the 
Platmans, dreamt that Jupiter the Preserver 
asked him what the Greeks had determined to 
do. To which he answered, "To-morrow they 
will' decamp and march to Eleusis, to fight the 
barbarians there, agreeably to the oracle." The 
god replied, “They quite mistake its meaning; 
for the place intended by the oracle is in the en- 
virons of Plattea, and if they seek for it, they will 
find it.” The matter being so clearly revealed to 


* The oracle having promised Tisamenus five 
great victories ; the Lacedaemonians were desirous 
of having him for their diviner, but he demanded 
to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was 
refused at first. However, upon the approach of 
the Persians, he obtained that privilege. both for 
himself and his brother Hegias. This would 
scarce have been worth mentioning, had not those 
two been the only strangers that were ever made 
citizens of Sparta. . , 

t The nymphs of Mount Cithmron were called 
Sphragitides from the cave Sphragidion, which 
probably had its name from the silence observed 
in it by the persons who went thither to be inspired; 

silence being described by scaling the lips. 
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should do it first, because not only his body and 
his head, but his legs and arms, were covered 
with plates of gold, brass, and iron. But the 
vizor of his helmet leaving part of his face open, 
one of them pierced him in the eye with the staff 
of his spear, and so despatched him. The Per- 
sians then left the body and fled. 

■ The importance of this achievement appeared 
to the Greeks, not by the number of their enemies 
lying dead upon the field, for that was but small, 
but by the mourning of the barbarians, who, in 
their grief for Masistius, cut off their hair, and 
the manes of their horses and mules, and filled 
all the plain with their cries and groans, as having 
lost the man that was next to Mardonius in 
courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, 
bath sides forbore the combat a long time ; for 
the diviners, from the entrails of the victims, 
equally assured the Persians and the Greeks of 
victory, if they stood upon the defensive, and 
threatened a total, defeat to the aggressors. But 
at length Mardonius, seeing but a few days’ pro- 
vision left, and that the Grecian forces increased 
daily by the arrival of fresh troops, grew uneasy 
at the delay, and resolved to pass the Asopus 
next morning by break of day, and fall upon the 
Greeks, whom he hoped to find unprepared. For 
this purpose he gave his orders over night. But 
at midnight a man on horseback softly approached 
the Grecian camp, and, addressing himself to the 
sentinels, bade them call Aristides the Athenian 
general to him. Aristides came immediately, 
and the Unknown person said, “ I am Alexander, 

, king of Macedon, who, for the friendship I bear 
r'you, have exposed myself to the greatest dangers, 
to prevent your fighting under the disadvantage 
' of a surprise. For Mardonius will give you battle 
to-morrow : not that he is induced to it by any 
well-grounded hope or prospect of success, but 
by the. scarcity of provisions ; for the soothsayers 
by their ominous sacrifices and ill-boding oracles 
endeavour to divert him from it ; but necessity 
forces him.either to hazard a battle, or to sit still, 
and see his whole army perish through want.” 
Alexander, haying thus opened himself to Aris- 
tides, desired him to take notice and avail himself 
of the intelligence, but not to communicate it to 
any other person.* Aristides, however, thought 
it wrong to conceal it from Pausanias, who was 
commander in. chief : but he promised not to 
mention the thing to any one besides, until after 
the battle ; and assured him at the same time, 
that if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole 
army should be acquainted with this kindness and 
glorious daring conduct of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having despatched this 
affair, returned, and Aristides went immediately 
to the tent of Pausanias, and laid the whole 
before him ; whereupon the other officers were 
sent for, and ordered to put the troops under 
arms, and have them ready for battle. At the 
time, according to Herodotus, Pausanias 
informed Aristides of his design to alter the dis- 
position of the.army, by removing the Athenians 
lrom the left wing. to the right, and setting them 
to oppose the Persians : against whom they would 

* A cc P r ^‘ n S. t0 Herodotus, Alexander had ex- 

cc T'” : d Pausanias out of this charge of secrecy ; 
and this is most probable because Pausanias was 
commander in chief. 
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act with the more bravery, because they had made 
proof of theirmanner of fighting ; and with greater 
assurance of succesh, because they had already 
succeeded. As for the left wing, which would 
have to do with those Greeks that had embraced 
the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself** The other Athenian officers 
thought Pausanias carried it with a partial and 
high hand, in moving them up and down, like so 
many helots, at his pleasure, to face the boldest 
of the enemy's troops, while he left the rest of the 
confederates in their posts. But Aristides told 
them, they were under a great mistake, r< You 
contended," said he, “a few days ago with the 
legetas for the command of the left wing, and 
valued jmurselves upon the preference ; and now, 
when the Spartans voluntarily offer you the right 
wmg, which is in effect giving up to you the 
command of the whole army, you are neither 
pleased with the honour, nor sensible of the 
advantage, of not being obliged to light against 
your countrymen and those who have the same 
origin with you, but against barbarians, your 
natural enemies." 

These words had such an effect upon the Athe- 
nians, that they readily agreed to change posts 
with the Spartans, and nothing was heard among 
them but mutual exhortations to act with bravery. 
They observed, that the enemy brought neither 
better arms nor bolder hearts than they had at 
! Marathon, but came with the same bows, the 
same embroidered vests and profusion of gold, 
the same effeminate bodies, and the same un- 
manly souls. “ For our part," continued they, 

we have the same weapons and strength of body, 
together with additional spirits from our victories ; 
and \ye do not, like them, light for a tract of land 
or ? single city, but for the trophies of Marathon 
and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not 
Miltiades and fortune, may have the glory of 
them. " 

While they were thus encouraging each other, 
they hastened to their new post. But the 
Thebans being informed of it by deserters, sent 
and acquainted Mardonius ; who, either out of 
fear of the Athenians, or from an ambition to try 
his strength with the Lacedemonians, imme- 
diately moved the Persians to his right wing, and 
the Greeks that were of his party to the left, 
opposite to the Athenians. This change in the 
disposition of the enemy's army being known, 
Pausanias^ made another movement, and passed 
to the right ; which Mardonius perceiving, 
returned to the left, and so still faced the Lace- 
dsemonians. Thus the day passed without any 
action at all. In the evening the Grecians held 
a council of war, in which they determined to 
decamp^ and take possession of a place more 
commodious for water, because the springs of 
their present camp were disturbed and spoiled by 
the enemy's horse. 

When night was come,t and the officers began 


* Herodotus says the contrary ; namely, that 
all the Athenian officers were ambitious of that 
post, but. did ^ not think proper to propose it for 
fear of disobliging the Spartans. 

f On this occasion Mardonius did not fall to 
insult Artabazus, reproaching him^ with his 
cowardly prudence, and the false notion he had 
conceived of the Lacedaemonians, who, as he 
pretended, never fled before the enemy. 
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belong to any sect of philosophers, his 
education, the rationality of his principles, 
and the modesty of his doctrines, would 
incline us to place him with the latter 
academy. At least, when he left his master 
Ammonius, and came into society, it is 
more than probable, that he ranked par- 
ticularly with that sect. 

His writings, however, furnish us with 
many reasons for thinking, that he 
afterwards became a citizen of the philo- 
sophical world. He appears to have 
examined every sect with a calm and 
unprejudiced attention ; to have selected 
what he found of use for the purposes of 
virtue and happiness ; and to have left the 
rest for the portion of those whose narrow- 
ness of mind could think either science or 
fcticity confined to any denomination of 
men. 

From the Academicians he took their 
modesty of opinion, and left them their 
original scepticism : he borrowed their ra- 
tional theology, and gave up to them, in a 
great measure, their metaphysical refine- 
ments, together with their vain, though 
seductive enthusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics, lie walked in search 
of natural science, and of logic ; but, satis- 
fied with whatever practical knowledge 
might be acquired, he left them to dream 
over the hypothetical part of the former, 
and to chase the shadows of reason through 
the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the 
, belief of a particular Providence ; but he 
could not enter into their idea of future 
rewards and punishments. He knew not 
how to reconcile the present agency of the 
Supreme Being with his judicial character 
hereafter ; though Tbcodoret tells us, that 
he had heard oi the Christian religion, and 
inserted several of its mysteries in his 
works.* From the Stoics too, he borrowed 
the doctrine of fortitude : but he rejected 
the unnatural foundation on which they 
erected that virtue. He went back to 
Socrates for principles whereon to rest it. 

With the Epicureans he does not seem to 
have had much intercourse, though the 
accommodating philosophy of Aristippus 
entered frequently into his politics, and 
sometimes into the general economy of his 
life. In the little states of Greece, that 
philosophy had not much to do ; but had it 
been adopted in the more violent measures 
of the Roman Administration, ourcclcbratcd 

* Nothing of Plutarch’s is now exam, from 
* which v.e can infer, that he was acquainted with 
the Christian religion. 


biographer would not have had such scenes 
of blood and ruin to describe; for emu- 
lation, prejudice, and opposition, upon 
whatever principles they might plead their 
apology, first struck out the fire that laid the 
commonwealth in ashes. If Plutarch bor- 
rowed anything more from Epicurus, it was 
his rational idea of enjoyment. That such 
was his idea, is more than probable ; for 
it is impossible to believe the tales that the 
heathen bigots have told of him, or to 
suppose that the cultivated mind of a philo- 
sopher should pursue its happiness out of 
the temperate order 1 of nature. His irreli- 
gious opinions he left to him, as he had left 
to the other sects their vanities and absurd- 
ities. 

But when we bring him to the school of 
Pythagoras, what idea shall we entertain 
of him ? Shall we consider hint' any longer 
as an Academician, or as a citizen of the 
philosophical world? Naturally benevolent 
and humane, he finds a system of divinity 
and philosophy perfectly adapted to his 
natural sentiments. The whole animal cre- 
ation he had originally looked upon with an 
instinctive tenderness ; but when the amiable 
Pythagoras, the priest of Nature, in defence 
of the common privileges of her creatures, 
had called religion into their cause ; — when 
he sought to soften the cruelty that man had 
exercised against them, by the honest art of 
insinuating the doctrine of transmigration , 
how could the humane and benevolent 
Plutarch refuse to serve under this priest of 
Nature ? It was impossible. He adopted 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. He en- 
tered into the merciful scheme of Pythagoras, 
and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the 
human species, by appealing to the selfish 
qualities of their nature, by subduing their 
pride, and exciting their sympathy, while he 
showed them that their future existence 
might be the condition of a reptile. 

This spirit and disposition break strongly 
from him in his observations on the elder 
Cato. And as nothing can exhibit a more 
lively picture of him than these paintings of 
his own, wc shall not scruple to introduce 
them here : — 


" For my part, I cannot hut charge his using i 
his servants like so many hensts of burden, and 
turning them off, or selling them when they grew 
old, to the account of a mean and ungenerous 
spirit, which thinks that the sole tie between 
man and man is interest or necessity. But good- 
ness moves in a larger sphere than justice. The 
obligations of Jaw and equity reach only to man- 
kind, but kindness and beneficence should be 
extended to creatures of every species ; and these 
still flow from the breast of a well-natured man. 
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. those that were now the first to hazard their lives 
for the safety of Greece. But finding that, 
instead of hearkening to him, they approached in 
a hostile manner, he quitted his design of going 
to assist the Lacedsemonians, and joined battle 
with these Greeks, who were about 5000 in 
number. But the greatest part soon gave way 
and retreated, especially when they heard that 
the barbarians were put to flight. The sharpest 
part of this action is said to have been with the 
Thebans ; among whom the* first in quality and 
power, having embraced the Median interest, by 
their authority carried out the common people 
, against their inclination. 

\ The battle, thus divided into two parts, the 
\J Lacedsemonians first broke and routed^ the 
j Persians ; and Mardonius * himself was slain by 
a Spartan named Arimnestns,! who broke his 
skull with a stone, as the oracle of Amphiaraus 
had foretold him. For Mardonius had sent a 
Lydian to consult this oracle, and at the same time 
a Carian to the cave of Trophonius. J The priest 
of Trophonius answered the Carian in his own 
language : but the Lydian, as he slept in the 
temple of Amphiaraus,§ thought he saw a minister 
of the god approach him, who commanded him 
to be gone, and, upon his refusal, threw a great 
stone at his head, so that he believed himself 
killed by the blow. Such is the account we have 
of that afTair. 

The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, 
were pursued to their camp which they had 
fortified with wooden walls. Andsoon after the 
Athenians routed the Thebans, killing 300 persons 
of the first distinction on the spot. Just as the 
jr ' Thebans began to give way, news was brought 
f that the barbarians were shut up and besieged in 
their wooden fortification ; the Athenians, there- 
fore, suffering the Greeks to escape, hastened to 
assist in the siege ; and finding that the Lacedae- 
monians, unskilled in the storming of walls, made 
but a slow progress, they attacked and took the 
camp,|| with a prodigious slaughter of the enemy, 
b'or it is said that of 300,000 men, only 40,000 
escaped with Artabazus : *[f whereas of those that 

■ * Mardonius, mounted on a white horse, 
signalized himself greatly, and, at the head of 

• 1000 chosen men, killed a great number of the 

enemy ; but when he fell, the whole Persian army 
i was easily routed. _ 

t In some copies he is called Diaranestus. 
Arimnestus was general of the Platteans. 

t The cave of Trophonius vras near the city of 
Labadia in Bosotia, above Delphi. Mardonius 
had sent to consult, not only this oracle, but 
almost all the other oracles in the country, so 
restless and uneasy was he about the event of the 
war. 

■ § Amphiaraus, in his lifetime, had been a great 
interpreter of dreams, and therefore, after his 

. I death, gave his oracles by dreams: for which 
I . purpose those that consulted him slept in his 
IT temple, on the skin of a ram, which they had 
sacrificed to him. 

II The spoil was immense, consisting of vast 
sums of money, of gold and silver cups, vessels, 
tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all sorts of furni- 
ture. They gave the tenth of all to Pausanias. 

’ll Artabazus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent 
conduct, had but too well foreseen the misfortune 
that befell him, after having distinguished himself 


fought in the cause of Greece, no more were slain 
than 1360 ’. among whom were fifty-two Athenians, 
all, according to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, 
which greatly distinguished itself in that action. 
And therefore, by order of the Delphic oracle, the 
Aiantidte offered ayearly sacrifice of thanksgiving 
for the victory to the nymphs Sphragitides, having 
the expense defrayed out of the treasury. The 
Lacedaemonians lost ninety-one, and the Tegette 
sixteen. But it is surprising, that Herodotus 
should say that these were the only Greeks that 
engaged the barbarians, and that no other were 
concerned in the action. For both the numberof 
the slain and the monuments show, that it was 
the common achievement of the confederates ; 
and the altar erected on that occasion would not 
have had the following inscription, if only three 
states had engaged, and the rest had sat still : 

The Greeks, their country freed, the Persians 
slain. 

Have rear’d this altar on the glorious field, 

To freedom’s patron, Jove. 

This battle was fought on the fourth of Boe- 
dromion {September} according to the Athenian 
way of reckoning ; but, according to the Boeotian 
computation, on the twenty-fourth of the month 
Panemus. And on that day there is still a general 
assembly of the Greeks at Plattea, and the 
Platteans sacrifice to Jupiter the deliverer, for the 
victory. Nor is this difference of days in the 
Grecian months to be wondered at, since even 
now, when the science of astronomy is so much 
improved, the months begin and end differently 
in different places. 

This victory went near to be the ruin of Greece. 
For the Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans 
the honour of the day, or to consent that they 
should erect the trophy, would have referred it to 
the decision of the sword, had not Aristides taken 
great pains to explain the matter, and pacify the 
other generals, particularly Leocratcs and My- 
ronides ; persuading them to leave it to the 
judgment of the Greeks. A council was called 
accordingly, in which Theogiton gave it as his 
opinion, that those two states should give up the 
palm to a third, if they desired to prevent a civil 
war. Then Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, 
and it was expected he would set forth the pre- 
tensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the 
city next in dignity to Sparta and Athens; but 
they were most agreeably surprised when they 
found that he spoke in behalf of the Platteans,, 
and proposed, that, all disputes laid aside, the 
palm should be adjudged to them, since neither of 
the contending parties could be jealous of them. 
Aristides was the first to give up the point for the 
Athenians, and then Pausanias did the same for 
the Lacedtemonians.* 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents 

in the engagement, made a timely retreat with 
the 40,000 men he commanded, arrived safe at 
Byzantium, and from thence passed over into 
Asia. Beside these, only 3000 men escaped. 
Hekodot. 1 . ix. c. 31-69. 

* As to individuals, when they came to deter- 
mine which had behaved with most courage, they 
all gave judgment in favour of Aristodemus, who 
was the only one' that had saved himself at Ther- 
mopylae, and now wiped^ off the blemish of his 
former conduct by a glorious death. 
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as streams that issue from the living fountain. A 
good man will take care of his horses and dogs, not 
only while they are young, but when old and past 
service. Tims the people of Athens, when they 
had finished the temple called Hccntompedon, set 
at liberty the beasts of burden that had been 
chiefly employed in the work, suffering them to 
pasture at large, free from any other sendee. It 
is said, that one of these afterwards came of its 
own accord to work, and, putting itself at the 
head of the labouring cattle, inarched before them 
to the citadel. This pleased the people, and they 
made a decree, that it should be kept at the 
public charge so long as it lived. The graves of 
Cimon’s mares, with which he thrice conquered 
at the Olympic games, are still to be seen near 
his own tomb. Many have shown particular 
marks of regard, in burying the dogs which they 
had cherished and been fond of; and amongst 
the rest, Xantippus of old, whose dog swam by 
the side of his "galley to Salamis, _ when the 
Athenians were forced to abandon their city, and 
was aftenvards buried by him upon a promontory, 
which to this day is called the Dog’s Grave. We 
certainly ought not to treat living creatures like 
shoes or household goods, which, when worn out 
with use, we throw away ; and were it only to learn 
benevolence to humankind, we should be merci- 
ful to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
not sell even an old ox that had laboured for me ; 
much less would I remove, for the sake pf a little 
money, a man grown old in my service, from his 
usual lodgings and diet; for to him, poor man 1 
it would be as bad as banishment, since he could 
be of no more use to the buyer than he was to the 
seller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in these 
things, tells us, that when consul, he left his war- 
horse in Spain, to save the public the charge of 
his conveyance. Whether such things as these 
are instances of greatness or littleness of soul, let 
the reader judge for himself." 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent 
philosopher 1 How worthy the instructions 
of the priest of Nature ! How honourable 
to that great master of truth and universal 
science, whose sentiments were decisive in 
ever}' doubtful matter, and whose maxims 
were received with silent conviction 1 * 

Wherefore should we wonder to find 
Plutarch more particularly attached to the 
opinions of this great man? Whether we 
consider the immensity of his erudition, or 
the benevolence of his system, the motives 
for that attachment were equally powerful. 
Pythagoras had collected all the stores of 
human learning, and had reduced them 
into one rational and useful body of science. 
Like our glorious Bacon, he led Philosophy 
forth from the jargon of schools, and the 
fopperies of sects. He made her what she 
was originally designed to be, the handmaid 
of Nature 1 1 friendly to her creatures, and 
faithful to her laws. Whatever knowledge 


could be gained by human industry, by the 
most extensive inquiry and observation, he 
had every means and opportunity to obtain. 
The priests of Egypt unfolded to him their 
mysteries and their learning : they led him 
through the records of the remotest an- 
tiquity, and opened all those stores of 
science that had been amassing through a 
multitude of ages. The Magi of Persia 
co-opcrated with the priests of Egypt in 
the instruction of this wonderful philo- 
sopher. They taught him those higher 
parts of science, by which they were them- • 
selves so much distinguished, astronomy 
and the system of the universe. The laws 
of moral life, and the institutions of civil 
societies, with their several excellences and 
defects, he learned from the various states 
and establishments of Greece. Thus ac- 
complished, when he came to dispute in the 
Olympic contests, he was considered as a 
prodigy of wisdom and learning ; but when 
the choice of his title was left to him, he 
modestly declined the appellation of a wise 
man, and was contented only to be called 
a lover of wisdom.* 

Shall not, Plutarch, then, meet with all 
imaginable indulgence, if, in his veneration 
for this great man, he not only adopted the 
nobler parts of his philosophy, but (what he 
had avoided with regard to the other sects) 
followed him too in his errors? Such, in 
particular, was his doctrine of dreams 1 to 
which our biographer, we must confess, has 
paid too much attention. Yet, absolutely 
to condemn him for this, would, perhaps, 
be hazarding as much as totally to defend 
him. We must acknowledge, with the 
elder Pliny, Si exemplis agalur, profeetb 
paria fiant or, in the language of honest 

Sir Robert de Coverlcy, " Muc h may_be— 
J | 3 id„qn, sides/’. However7”if~Pliny, 

whose complaisance for the credit of the 
marvellous in particular was very great, 
could be doubtful about this matter, we 
of little faith may be allowed to be more so. 
Yet Plutarch, in his Treatise on Oracles, 
has maintained his doctrine by such power- 
ful testimonies, that if any regard is to be 
paid to his veracity, some attention should 
be given to his opinion. We shall therefore 
leave the point, where Mr. Addison thought 
proper to leave a more improbable doctrine, 
in suspense. 

When Zeno consulted the oracle in what 
manner he should live, the answer was, 
that he should inquire of the dead. Assi- 


* Yak Max. lib. viii. cap. 15. 


* Val. Max. lib. viii. cap. 7. 
t Hist. Nat. lib. x. cap. 75. 
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tinned unmarried by reason of her poverty, they wen in our days, continues to give so many 
sent for her to Athens and married her to a man proofs of her benevolence and humanity, that 
of a considerable family, giving her for a portion she is deservedly admired and applauded bv all 
an estate in the borough of Potamos. That city, the world. 


CATO THE CENSOR. 


It is said that Marcus Cato was bom at Tuscttlum, 
of which place Ins family originally was, and that 
before he was concerned in civil or military' affairs, 
he lived upon an estate which his father left him 
near the country of the Sabines. Though his 
ancestors were reckoned to have been persons of 
no note, yet Cato himself boasts of his father as 
a brave man and an excellent soldier, and assures 
us, that his grandfather Cato received several 
military rewards, and that having had five horses 
Killed under him, he had the value of them paid 
mm out of the treasury, as an acknowledgment 


— till 

of his gallant behaviour. As the Romans always 
gave tlie appellation of ntr.o mm,* to those who, 
having no honours transmitted to them from their 
ancestors, began to distinguish themselves, they 
mentioned Cato by the same style : but he used 
to S: W> he was indeed new with respect to offices 
and dignities, but with regard to the services and 
V1 ~'. cs his ancestors, he was very ancient. 

His third name, at first, was not Cato, but 
Priscus. It was afterwards changed to that of 
Cato, on account of his great wisdom ; for the 
Romans call wise men Catos. He had red hair 
and grey eyes, as this epigram ill-naturedly 
enough declares : 

With eyes so grey and hair so red. 

With tusks so sharp and keen, 

Thou'lt fright the shades when thou art dead. 
And hell won’t let thee in. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought 
up, as it were, in camps, he had an excellent con- 
stitution with respect to strength as well as health. 
And he considered eloquence as a valuable con- 
tingent, an instrument of great things, not only 
useful but necessary for every man who does not 
choose to live obscure and inactive; for which 
reason he exercised and improved that talent in 
thc.neighbouring boroughs and villages, by under- 
talcing the causes of such as applied to him ; so 
that he was soon allowed to be an able pleader, 
and afterwards a good orator. 

From this time, all that conversed with him 
discovered m him such a. gravity of behaviour, 
such a dignity and depth of sentiment, as qualified 
him for the greatest affairs in the most respectable 

* The/«r imaginum was annexed to the great 
offices of state, and none had their statues or 
pictures but such as had home those offices. 
Therefore he who had the pictures of his ances- 
tors, was called noble, he who had only his own, 
was called a new man; and he who had neither 
the one nor the other, was called ignoble. So 
says Asconius. But it does not appear, that a 
man who had borne a great office, the consulate 
for instance, was ignoble because he had not his 
statue or picture; for he might not choose it. 
t-ato himself did not choose it: his reason we 
suppose was because he had none of his ances- 
tors ; though he was pleased to assign another. 


), government in the world. For he was not only 
it so disinterested ns to ptcad without fee or reward, 
s, hut it appeared that the honour to be gained in 
n that department was not his principal view. His 
;5 ambition was military glory ; and when yet but 
u a youth, he had fought in so many battles that 
s jus breast was full of scars. He himself tells us, 
s he made his first campaign at seventeen years of 
! age, when Hannibal in the height of his prosperity 
s was laying Italy waste with fire and sword. In 
I battle he stood firm, had a nure and executing 
t hand, a fierce countenance, and spoke to his 
s enemy in a threatening and dreadful accent ; for 
, he rightly judged, and endeavoured to convince 
r others, that such a kind of behaviour often strikes 
; adversary with greater terror than the sword 
1 itself. He always marched on foot, .and carried 
1 his own arms, followed only by one servant who 
i Carried his provisions. And it is said, he never 
was angry or found fault with that servant, what- 

• ever he set before him; but when lie was at 
Jeisurc from military duty, would ease and assist 

: him in dressing it. All the time he was in the 
army, he drank nothing but water, except that 

• when almost burned up with thirst he would ask 
for a little vinegar, or when he found his strength 
and spirits exhausted he would take a little wine. 

Near his country-seat was a cottage, which 
formerly belonged to Manius Curius,* who was 
thrice honoured with a triumph. Cato often 
walked thither, and reflecting on the smallness 
of the farm and the meanness of the dwelling, 
used to think of the peculiar virtues of Dentatus, 
who, though he was the greatest man in Rome, 
had subdued the most warlike nations, and driven 
Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated this little spot 
of ground with his own hands, and after three 
triumphs lived in this cottage. Here the am- 
bassadors of the Samnitcs found him in the 
chimney-corner dressing turnips, and offered him 
a large present of gold ; but he absolutely refused 
it, and gave them this answer: “A man who can 
be satisfied with such a supper has no need of 
gold ; and I think it more glorious to conquer 
the owners of it, than to have it myself." Full 
of these thoughts, Cato returned home, and taking 
a view of his own estate, his servants, and manner 
of living, added to his own labour, and retrenched 
his unnecessary expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Taren- 
tum, Cato, who was then very young, t served 


.* Manius Curius Dentatus triumphed twice in 
his first consulate, in the four hundred and sixty- 
third year of Rome, first over the Sammies, and 
afterwards over the Sabines. And eight years 
after that, in his third consulate, he triumphed 
over Pyrrhus. After this, he led up the less 
triumph, called Ovation, for his victory over the 
Lucanians. i 

f Fabius^ Maximus took Tarentum in his fifth 
consulate, in the year of Rome 544. Cato was 
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duous and indefatigable application to\ Plutarch bad two broths^,' vvbose names 
readmit made a considerable part of the ■were Timon and Lampnas. These were 
Greek education ; and in this our biogra- His associates in study and amusement; and 
pher c eems to have exerted the greatest he always speaks of them with pleasure and 
industrv The number of books he lias affection. Of Timon in particular lie says, 
quoted; to which he has referred, and from “ Though Fortune has, on many occasions, 
which he has written, seems almost incredible, been favourable to me, yet I ha^e no obli- 
when it is considered that the art of printing gations to her so great as the enjoyment of 
was not known in his time, and that my brother Timon’s invariable friendship 
tile purchase of manuscripts was difficult and kindness. Lamprias too he mentions 
and dear. as inheriting the lively disposition and good- 

His family, indeed, was not without Humour of his grandfather, who bore the 
wealth. In his Symposiacs, he tells us that same name. 

it was ancient in Chteronea ; and that Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch 
his ancestors had been invested with the passed into Egypt. Others allege, that 
most considerable offices in the magistracy, there is no authority for that assertion; and 
He mentions in particular his great-grand- it is true that we have no written record 
father Nicarchus, whom he had the hap- concerning it. Nevertheless, we incline to 
pincss of knowing; and relates, from his believe that he did travel into that country; 
authority, the misfortunes of his fellow- find we found our opinion on the foUowing 
citizens, under the severe discipline of grounds. In the first place, this tour was 


Antony’s soldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, 


a part of liberal education among tbe 
Greeks ; and Plutarch, being descended 


was a man of great eloquence, and of a from a family of distinction, was therefore 
brilliant imagination. He was distin- likely to enjoy such a privilege. In the next 
guished by his merit as a convivial com- place, his treatise of Isis and Osiris, show's 
panion ; and was one of those happy mortals, that he had a more than common knowledge 
who, when they sacrifice to Bacchus, are of the religious mysteries of the Egyptians ; 
favoured by Mercury. His good-humour and it is therefore highly probable, that he 
and pleasantly increased with his cups ; and obtained this knowledge by being conversant 
he used to say, that wine had the same amongst them. To have written a treatise 
effect upon him, that fire has on incense, on so abstruse a subject, without some more 
which causes the finest and richest essences' eminent ndvantages than other writers 
to evaporate. might afford him, could not have been 

Plutarch lias mentioned his father like- agreeable to the genius, or consistent with 
wise ; but has not given us his name in any the modesty, of Plutarch, 
of those writings that are come down to us. However, supposing it doubtful whether 
How ever, he has borne honourable testimony he passed into Egypt, there is no doubt at 
to his memory ; for lie tells us, that he was all that be travelled into Italy. Upon 
alcamcdandavirtuousman, well acquainted what occasion lie visited that country, it is 
with tlie philosophy and theology of liis not quite so certain ; but he probably went 
time, and conversant with the works of the to Romo in a public capacity, on the busi- 
pocts. Plutarch, in bis Political Precepts, ness of the Chieronenns. For, in tbe Life 
I mentions an instance of his father's dis- of Demosthenes, he tells us, that he had 
crction, which docs him great honour : — no leisure in his journey to Italy to learn 
"I remember," says he, “that I was sent. fJ' c Latin language, 0 n account of public 
when a very young man, along with another Du ^ !ne ? Sp 

citizen of Chrcronea, on an embassy to the pro- As the passage here referred to affords us 
consul. My colleague being, by some accident, further matter of speculation for the Life of 

obliged to stop in the way, 1 proceeded without Plutarch, we shall give it as we find it • 

him, and executed our commission. Upon my 0 

return to Ch.-cronea, xvhen I was to give an “An author who would write a history of 
account in public of my negotiation, my father events which happened in a foreign country and 
tool: me aside, and said, ' My son, take care that cannot be come at in his own, as he has liis 


i some populous town 


as wcli as in that of your appointment ; and you he may, upon inquiry, be supplfe^ nuh^hv'tho'se 
1,1 a '°“} that. envy which necessarily follows all who have laid them up in the faithful repository 


arrogated merit.’ 


w-ho have laid them up in the faithful repository 
of memory. This will prevent his work from 
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white-washed ; that he never gave more for n. 
slave than 1500 drachmas , as not requiring m his 
servants delicate shapes and fine faces, but 
strength and ability to labour, that they might 
be fit to be employed in his stables, about his 
cattle, or such like business *, and these he thought 
proper to sell again when they grew old,* that he 
might have no useless persons to maintain. In a 
word, lie thought nothing cheap that was super- 
fluous ; that what a man has no need of is dear 
even at a penny ; and that it is much better to 
have fields where the plough goes or cattle feed, 
than fine gardens and walks that require much 
watering and sweeping. 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness ot 
spirit, while others supposed that he betook him- 
self to this contracted manner of living, m order 
to correct by his example the growing luxury of 
the age. For my part, I cannot but charge his 
using his servants like so many beasts of burden, 
and turning them off, or selling them, when grown 
old, to the account of a mean and ungenerous 
spirit, which thinks that the sole tie between man 
and man is interest or necessity.^ But goodness 
moves in a larger sphere than justice : the obliga- 
tions fof law and equity reach only to mankind, 
but kindness and beneficence should be extended 
to creatures of every species ; and these still flow 
from the breast of a well-natured man, as streams 
that issue from the living fountain. A good man 
will take care of f his horses and dogs, not only 
while they are young, but when old and past 
service. Thus the ipeople of Athens, when they 
had finished the temple called Hecatompcdan set 
at liberty the beasts of burden that had been 
‘ chiefly employed in that work, suffering them to 
pasture at large, free from any further service. It 
is said, that one of these afterwards came of its 
own accord to work, and putting itself at the head 
of the labouring cattle, marched before thern to 
the citadel. This pleased the people, and they 
made a decree that it should be kept at the public 
charge as long as it lived. The graves ofCimon s 
mares, with which he thrice conquered at the 
Olympic games, are still to be seen near his own 
tomb. Many have shown particular marks of 
regard in burying the dogs which they had 
cherished and been fond of \ and, among the rest, 
Xanthippus, of old, whose dog swam by the side 
of his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 
forced to abandon their city, was afterwards 
buried by his master upon a promontory, which 
to this day is called the doff; grave. We cer- 
tainly ought not to treat living creatures like 
shoes or household goods, which, when worn out 
with use, we throw away ; and were it only to 
learn benevolence to humankind, we should be 
merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I 
would not sell even an old ox that had laboured 


* Cato says in express terms, "A master of a 
family should sell hisold oxen, and all the horned 
cattle that are. of a delicate frame ; all his sheep 
that are not hardy, their wool, their very pelts ; 
he should sell his old waggons, and his old instru- 
ments of husbandry ; he should sell such of his 
slaves as are old or infirm, and everything else 
that is old or useless. A master of a family 
should love to sell, not to buy.” > What a fine 
contrast there is between the spirit of this old 
stoic, and that of the liberal-minded, the benevo- 
lent Plutarch ! 
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for me ; much less would I remove, for the sake 
of a little money, n man grown old in my service, 
from his usual place and diet : for to him, poor 
man ! it would be as bad as banishment ; since he 
could be of no more use to the buyer than he was 
to the seller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in 
these things, tells us, that, when consul, he left 
his war-horse in Spain, to save the public the 
charge of his freight. Whether such things as 
these are instances of greatness or littleness of 
soul, let the reader judge for himself. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temper- 
ance. For, when general of the army, he took 
no more from the public, for himself and those 
about him, than three Attic medimni of wheat a 
month ; and less than a vtedimnus and a half of 
barley for his horses. And when he was governor 
of Sardinia, though his predecessors had put the 
rovince to a very great expense for pavilions, 
edding, and apparel, and still more by the 
number of friends and servants they had about 
them, and by the great and sumptuous entertain- 
ments they gave, he, on the contrary', was as 
remarkable for his frugality. Indeed, he put 
the public to no manner of charge. Instead of 
making use of a carriage, be walked from one 
town to another, attended only by one officer, 
who carried his robe and a vessel for libations. 
But if in these things he appeared plain and easy 
to those that were under his command, he pre- 
served a gravity and severity in everything else. 
For he was inexorable in whatever related to 
public justice, and inflexibly rigid in the execu- 
tion of his orders; so that the Roman government 
had never before appeared to that people either 
so awful or so amiable.* 

This contrast was found, not only m bis 
manners, but in his style, which was elegant, 
facetious, and familiar, and at the same time 
grave, nervous, and sententious. Thus Plato 
tells us, “ the outside of Socrates was that of a 
satyr and buffoon, but his soul was all virtue, and 
from within him came such divine and pathetic 
things as pierced the heart, and drew tears from 
the hearers." And as the same mav justly be 
affirmed of Cato, I cannot comprehend their 
meaning, who compare his language to that of 
Lysias. I leave this, however, to be decided 
by those who are more capable than myself of 
judging of the several sorts of style used among 
the Romans : and being persuaded that a man’s 
disposition may be discovered much better by lus 
speech than by his looks (though some arc of a 
different opinion), I shall set down some of Cato s 
remarkable sayings. . , 

One day when the Romans clamoured violently 
and unseasonably for a distribution of corn, t0 
dissuade them from it, he thus began his address : 
44 It is a difficult task, my fellow-citizens, to speak 
to the belly, because it hath no ears. Another 
time, complaining of the luxury of the Romans, 
he said, 44 It was a hard matter to save that city 
from ruin where a fish was sold for more than an 
ox.” On another occasion, he said the Roman 
people were ‘Mike sheep, for as those can scarce 
be brought to stir singly, but all in a body readily 


■* His only amusement was to hear the instruc- 
tions of the poet Ennius, under whom tie learned 
the Greek sciences. He banished usurers from 
his province, and reduced the interest upon loans 
almost to nothing. 
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being defective in any material point. As to 
myself, I live in a little town ; and I choose to 
live there, lest it should become still less. When 
I was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had 
not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account 
of the public commissions with which I was 
charged, and the number of people who came to 
be instructed by me in philosophy. It was not, 
therefore, till a late period in life that I began to 
read the Roman authors.” 

From this short account, \vc may collect, 
with tolerable certainty, the following cir- 
cumstances : — In the first place, Plutarch 
tells us, that while he was resident in Rome, 
public business and lectures in philosophy 
left him no time for learning the Latin 
language; and yet, a little before, he had 
observed that those who write a history of 
foreign characters and events, ought to be 
conversant with the historians of that 
esawdsy X'the.te. the. ehu.va.etet evasteh, wad 
the scene is laid : but he acknowledges, that 
he did not learn the Latin language till he 
was late in life, because, when at Rome, he 
had not time for that purpose. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that he 
wrote his Morals at Rome, and his Lives at 
Chaeronea. For the composition of the 
former, the knowledge of the Roman 
language was not necessary : the Greek 
tongue was then generally understood in 
Rome ; and he had no necessity for making 
use of any other, when he delivered his 
lectures of philosophy to the people. Those 
lectures, it is more than probable, made up 
that collection of Morals which is come 
down to us. 

Though he could not avail himself of the 
Roman historians, in the great purpose of 
writing his Lives, for want of a competent 
acquaintance with the language in which 
they wrote ; yet, by conversing with the 
principal citizens in the Greek tongue, he 
must have collected many essential circum- 
stances, and anecdotes of characters and 
events, that promoted his design, and en- 
riched the plan of his work. The treasures 
he acquired of. this Icind he secured by 
means of a common-place book, which he 
constantly carried about with him : and as 
it appears that he was at Rome, and in other 
parts of Italy, from the beginning of Ves- 
pasian’s reign to the end of Trajan's, he 
f-i must have had sufficient time and opportu- 
nity to procure materials of every kind ; for 
this was a period of almost forty years. 

We shall the more readily enter into the 
belief that Plutarch collected his materials 
chiefly from conversation, when we consider 
in what manner, and on what subjects, the 
ancients used to converse. The discourse 


of people of education and distinction in 
those days was somewhat different from that 
of ours. It was not on the powers orpedigree 
of a horse : it was not a match of travelling 
between geese and turkeys ; it was not on a 
race of maggots, started against each other 
on the table, when they first came to day- 
light from the shell of a filbert : it was not 
by what part you may suspend a spaniel the 
longest without making him whine : it was 
not on the exquisite finesse, and the highest 
manoeuvres of play. The old Romans had 
no ambition for attainments of this nature. 
They had no such masters in science as 
Heber and Hoyle. The taste of their day 
did not run so high. The powers of poetry 
and philosophy, the economy of human life 
and manners, the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties, the enlargement of the 
mind, historical and political discussions on 
V\vs wjivAs. of \\vtw vomVry 7 — ftesa, owl 
such subjects as these, made the principal 
part of their conversation. Of this Plutarch 
has given us at once a proof and a specimen, 
in what he calls his Symposiacs, or, as our 
Selden calls it, his Table-Talk. From such 
conversations as these, then, we cannot 
wonder that he was able to collect such 
treasures as were necessary for the main- 
tenance of his biographical undertaking. 

In the sequel of the last quoted passage, 
we find another argument which confirms 
us in the opinion that Plutarch’s knowledge 
of the Roman history was chiefly of collo- 
quial acquisition. ' 1 My method of learning 
the Roman language,” says he, " may seem 
strange ; and yet it is very true. I did not 
so much gain the knowledge of things by 
tlie words, as words by the knowledge I 
had of things." This plainly implies, that 
he was previously acquainted with the events 
described in the language he was learning. 

It must be owned that the Roman His- 
tory had been already written in Greek, 
by Polybius ; and that, indeed, somewhat 
invalidates the last-mentioned argument. 
Nevertheless, it has still sufficient evidence 
for its support. There are a thousand 
circumstances in Plutarch's Lives, which 
could not be collected from Polybius ; and 
it is clear to us, that he did not make much 
use of his Latin reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply 
himself to the acquisition of that language 
till he was far advanced in life : possibly it 
might be about the latter part of the reign, 
of Trajan, whose Icind disposition towards 
his country, rendered the weight of public 
and political business easy to him. 

But whenever he might begin to learn the 
language of Rome, it is certain that he made 
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follow their leaders, lost such are ye. The men the matter was much canvassed at the senate, 
whose counsel you would not take as individuals, some speaking for their being restored, and some 
lead you with ease in a crowd." Speaking of the against it, Cato rose up, and said As if we had 
power of women, he said, “All men naturally nothing else to do, we sit here ail day debating 
govern the women, we govern all men, and our whether a few poor old Greeks shall be buned bjr 
wives govern us." But this might be taken from our grave-diggers or those of their own country, 
the Apothegms of Themistocles. For, his son The senate then decreed that the exiles should 
directing in most things through his mother, he return home; and Polybius some days after 
said “ The Athenians govern the Greeks, I endeavoured to procure another meeting of that 
govern the Athenians, you, wife, govern me, and respectable body, to restore those exiles to their 
your son governs you; let him then use that former honours in Achaia. Upon this affair he 
power with moderation, which, child as he is, sounded Cato, who answered, smiling. This 
sets him above all the Greeks.” Another of was just ns if Ulysses should have wanted to 
Cato's sayings was, that the Roman people fixed enter the Cyclops cave again for a hat and a 

the value, not only of the several kinds of colours, belt which he had left behind. It was a saying 

hut of the arts and sciences. "For," added he, of his that “Wise men learn more from fools, 
“as the dyers dye that sort of purple which is than fools from the wise; for the wise avoid the 
most agreeable to you, so our youth only study error of fools, while fools do not profit by _ the 
and strive to excel in such things as you esteem examples of the wise. Another of lus sayings 
and commend.” Exhorting the people to virtue, was, that he liked a young man that blushed, 
he said " If it is by virtue.and temperance that more than one that turned pale : ami that he did 
you arc become great, change not for the worse ; not like a soldier who moved his hands m march- 
but if by intemperance and vice, change for the mg, and his feet in fighting, and who snored 
better for you are already great enough by such louder in bed than he shouted in battle. Jesting 
i means as these.” Of such as were perpetually upon a very fat man, he said, Of \\ hat sen ice 
soliciting for great offices, he said that, like men to his countiy can such a body be, which is 
Who knew n£ their way, they wanted borers nothing but belly 1 When an epicure desired 


worthy of the consulate." Concerning one of his .another : and that ia all lus life he never repented 
enemies who led a very profligate and infamous but of three things— the first was, that he had 
life lie said “His mother takes it for a curse misted a woman with a secret; the second, that 
and not a prayer when any one wishes this son he had gone by sea. when he might have gone by 
may survive hea" Pointing to a man who had land ; and the third, that he had passed one day 
sold a paternal estate near the sea-side, he pre- without having a will by him. To an old 
tended re admire him, as one that was stronger debauchee, he said. Old age has deformities 
than the sea itself; “For." said he, “what the enough of its own : do not add to it the deformity 
sea could not have swallowed without difficulty, of vice.” A tribune of the people, who had the 
this man has taken down with all the case imagm- character of a poisoner, proposing a bad law , and 

able” When king Eumcnes* came to Rome, taking great pains to have it passed, Cato said to 

the senate received him with extraordinary rc- him, “Young man, I know not which is most 
sncct and the great men strove which should do dangerous, to drink what you mix, or to enact 
him the most honour, but Cato visibly neglected what you propose. Being scumlously treated 
and shunned him. Upon which somebody said, by a man who led a dissolute and infamous life, 
“ Why do you shun Eumcnes, who is so good he said, “It is upon very unequal terms that I 
a man and so great a friend to the Romans?" contend with you ; for you arc accustomed to be 
"That may be," answered Cato, "but I look spoken ill of, and can speak it with pleasure ; but 
imon a king as a creature that feeds upon human with me it is unusual to hear it, and disagrcc- 
ilesh •' and of all the kings that have been so able to speak it." Such was the manner ot lus 
much’ cried up, I find not one to be compared repartees and short sayings. 

’ with an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a Themistocles. Being appointed consul along with his friend 
a Manias’ Cunus, or with Ilamilcar surnamed Valerius Macciis, the government of that part of 
Barcas " He used to say, that his enemies hated Spain which the Romans call citerior, kitner, 
him. because he neglected his own concerns, and fell to his lot.f While he was subduing some of 

rose’ before day to mind those of the public : but ; ; — ~ ~~ 

that he had rather his good actions should go and fifty-third olympiad, entered into measures 
unrewarded than his bad ones unpunished ; and for delivering up their country to the king ot 
that he nardoned everybody’s faults sooner than Persia, but, being discovered, a thousand of them 
1,1, own ^ The Romans having sent three am- were seized, and compelled to live exiles in Italy. 

hassadors to the king of Bythinin, of whom one There they continued seventeen yearn ; after 

had the gout, another had his skull trepanned, which, about three hundred, who were still living, 
and the third was reckoned little better than a were restored by a decree of the senate, which 
fool Cato smiled, and said, they had sent an cm- was particularly made in favour of 1 olybtus, who 
Kassy which had neither feet, head, nor heart, was one of the number. , , ,, . 

When Scinio applied to him, at the request of * Tins lias been misunderstood In all the 
Polybius in behalf of the Achxan exiles,! and translators, who have agreed in^rcnderin„ it, 

— “ that he bad passed one day idly. 

* Eumcnes went to Rome in the year of Rome * As Cato's troops consisted, for the most part, 
jSt. Cato was then thirty-nine years old. of raav soldiers, he look meat pains to discipline 

t The Achxans, in the first year of the hundred them, considering that they had to deal a\ ith tne 
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no great progress in it. This appears as 
veil from the little comments he has occa- 
sionally given us on certain Latin words, as 
from some passages in his Lives, where he 
has professedly followed the Latin histo- 
rians, and yet followed them in an uncertain 
and erroneous manner. 

That he wrote the lives of Demosthenes 
and Cicero at Chxronca, it is clear from his 
own account ; and it is more than probable 
too, that the rest of his Lives were written 
in that retirement ; for if, while he was at 
Rome, he could scarcely find time to learn 
the language, it is hardly to be supposed 
that he could do more than lay up materials 
for composition. 

A circumstance arises here, which con- 
firms to us an opinion we have long en- 
tertained, that the Booh of Apothegms, 
which is said to have been written by 
Plutarch, is really not his work. This booh 
is dedicated to Trajan ; and the dedicator 
assuming the name and character of Plu- 
tarch, says, he had, before this, written the 
Lives of Illustrious Men : but Plutarch 
wrote those Lives at Chreronea ; and he did 
not retire to Chturonea till after the death 
of Trajan. 

There arc other proofs, if others were 
necessary, to show that this work was 
supposititious. For, in this dedication to 
Trajan, not the least mention is made of 
Plutarch's having been his preceptor, of his 
being raised by him to the consular dignity, 
or of hisbeingnppointed govemo r of Illyria. 
Dacicr, observing this, has drawn a wrong 
conclusion from it, and, contrary to the 
assertion of Suidas, will have it, 'that 
Plutarch was neither preceptor to Trajan, 
nor honoured with any appointments under 
him. Had it occurred to him that the Book 
of Apothegms could not be Plutarch's 
book, font that it was merely an extract 
made from his real works, by some indus- 
trious grammarian, he would not have been 
under the necessity of hazarding so much 
against the received opinion of his con- 
nections with Trajan ; nor would he have 
found it necessary to allow him so little 
credit to his Iellcr addressed to tiiat em- 
peror, which we have upon record. Tiic 
letter is as follows : — 

Pi.utarcii to Trajan. 

“ I am sensible that you sought not the empire. 
Your natural modesty would not suffer you to 
apply for a distinction to which you were always 
entitled by the excellency of your manners. That 
modesty, however, makes you still more Worthy 
of these honours you had no ambition to solicit. 
Should your future government prove in any 


degree answerable to your former merit, I shall 
have reason to congratulate both your virtue and 
my own good fortune on this great event. But if 
otherwise, you have exposed yourself to danger, 
and me to obloquy ; for Rome will never endure 
an emperor unworthy of her ; and the faults of 
the scholar will be imputed to the master. Seneca 
is reproached, and his fame still suffers, for the 
vices of Nero ; the reputation of Quintilian is 
hurt by the ill conduct of his scholars ; and even 
Socrates is accused of negligence in the education 
of Alcibindes. Of you, however, I have better 
hopes, and flatter myself that your administration 
will do honour to your virtues. Only continue to 
be what you arc. Let your government com- 
mence in your breast ; and lay the foundation of 
it in the commands of your passions. If yon 
make virtue the rule of your conduct, and the end 
of your notions, everything will proceed in har- 
mony and order. I have explained to you the 
spirit of those laws and constitutions that were 
established by yeur predecessors; and yon have 
nothing to do but to carry’ them into execution. 
If this shonld be the case, I shall have the glory’ 
of having formed an emperor to virtue ; but if 
otherwise, let this letter remain a testimony’ with 
succeeding ages, that you did not ruin the Roman 
empire under pretence of the counsels or the 
authority of Plutarch." 

Why Dacicr should think that this letter 
is neither worthy of the pen, nor written in 
the manner of Plutarch, it is not easy to 
conceive : for it has all the spirit, the manly 
freedom, and the sentimental turn of that 
philosopher. 

We shall find it no very’ difficult matter to 
account for his connections with Trajan, if 
we attend to the manner in which he lived, 
and to the reception he met with in Rome. 
During his residence in that city, his house 
was the resort of the principal citizens. All 
that were distinguished by their rank, taste, 
learning, or politeness, sought his conver- 
sation, and attended his lectures. The 
study of the Greek language and philosophy 
were, at that time, the greatest pursuits of 
the Roman nobility, and even the emperors 
honoured the most celebrated professors 
with their presence and support. Plutarch, 
in his Treatise on Curiosity, has introduced 
a circumstance, which places the attention 
that was paid to his lectures in a very strong 
light. 

“It once happened,” says he, “that when I 
was speaking in public at Rome, Arulemr. Rusti- 
cus, the same whom Domitinn, through envy’ of 
his growing reputation, afterwards put to death, 
was one of my hearers. When 1 was in the 
middle of my discourse, a soldier came in, and 
brought him a letter from the emperor. Upon 
this, there was a general silence through the audi- 
ence, and I stopped to give him time to peruse 
tins letter ; but he would not suffer it ; nor did he 
open the letter till I had finished my lecture and 
the audience was dispersed.” 
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an apology for the improprieties of expression, 
saying, he ought to be pardoned, if he wrote it 
by command of the ^ Amphictyons. We arc 
assured that the Athenians admired the strength 
and conciseness of his language ; for what he 
delivered in few words, the interpreter was 
obliged to make use of many to explain ; inso- 
much that he left them in the opinion, that the 
expressions of the Greeks flowed only from the 
lips, while those of the Romans came from the 
heart** 

Antiochus haring blocked up the narrow pass 
of Thermopylae with his troops, and added walls 
and entrenchments to the natural fortifications of 
the place, sat down there unconcerned, thinking 
the war could not touch him. And indeed the 
Romans despaired of forcing the pass. But Cato 
recollecting the circuit the Persians had taken on 
a like occasion,t set out in the night with a 
proper detachment. 

When they had advanced a considerable height, 
the guide, who was one of the prisoners, missed 
his way, and wandering about among imprac- 
ticable places and precipices, threw the soldiers 
into inexpressible dread and despair. Cato seeing 
the danger, ordered his forces to halt, while he, 
with one Lucius Manlius, who was dexterous in 
climbing the steep mountains,! went forward 
with great difficulty and at the hazard of his life, 
at midnight without any moon ; scrambling among 
wdd olive-trees and steep rocks that still more 
impeded his view, and added darkness to the 
obscurity. At last they hit upon a path which 
seemed to lead down to the enemy's camp. There 
they set up marks upon some of the most con- 
spicuous rocks on the top of the mountain Calli- 
dromus; and returning the same way, took the 
whole party with them; whom they conducted 
by the direction of the marks, and so regained 
the. little path; where they made a proper dis- 
position of the troops. They had marched but 
a little farther, when the path failed them, and 
they saw nothing before them but a precipice, 
which distressed them still more ; for they could 


**•*»•■ • — juii t tut nicy cuuiu 

not yet perceive that they were near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear, when one of 
them thought lie heard the sound of human voices, 
and a little after they saw the Grecian camp, and 
the advanced guard at the foot of the lock. Cato, 
therefore, made a halt, and sent to acquaint the 
Firmtans that he wanted to speak with them in 
private. § These were troops whose fidelity and 


There cannot be a stronger instance than 
this, that the brief expression of the Spartans was 
owing to the native simplicity of their manners, 
and the sincerity of their hearts. It was the ex- 
pression of nature — Artificial and circumlocutory 
expression, like licentious paintings, are the con- 
seouences of licentious life. 

T In the Persian war, Leonidas, with 300 Spar- 
tans only, sustained the shock of an innumerable 
multitude in the pass of Thermopylae until the 
barbarians, fetching a compass round the moun- 
tains by by-ways, came upon him behind, and 
cut his party in pieces* 

l The mountains to the east of the Straits of 
I nermopyke are comprehended under the name 
or Ucta, and the highest of them is called Calli- 
cronms, at the foot of which is a road sixty feet 
broad. I.jv. xxxvi. c. 15. 

5 I' irmium was a Roman colony in Picene. 


courage he had experienced on the most danger- 
ous occasions. They hastened into his presence, 
when he thus addressed them : “I want to take 
one of the enemy alive, to learn of him who they 
are that compose this advanced guard, and how 
many in number; and to be informed what is the 
disposition and order of their whole army, and 
what preparations they have made to receive us ; 
but the business requires^ the speed and impetu- 
osity of lions, who rush into a herd of timorous 
beasts. 

\\ hen Cato had done speaking, the Finnians, 
without^ further preparation, poured down the 
mountain, surprised the advanced guard, dis- 
persed them, took one armed man, and brought 
him to Cato. The prisoner informed him, that 
the main body of the army was encamped with 
the king in the narrow pass, and that the detach- 
merit which guarded the heights consisted of 600 
select yEtolians. Cato, despising these troops, as 
well on account of their small number, as their 
negligence, drew his sword, and rushed upon 
with all the alarm of voices and trumpets. 
The /Etolians no sooner saw him descend from 
the mountains, than they fled to the main body, 
and put the whole in the utmost confusion. 

At the same time, Manius forced the entrench- 
ments of Antiochus below, and poured into the 
pass with his army. Antiochus himself being 
wounded in the mouth with a stone, and haring 
some of his teeth struck out, the anguish obliged 
him to turn his horse and retire. After his re- 
treat, no part of his army could stand the shock 
of the Romans j and though there appeared no 
hopes of escaping by flight, by reason of the 
straitness of the road, the deep marshes on one 
side and rocky precipices on the other, yet they 
crowded along through those narrow passages, 
ana pushing each other down, perished miserably 
out of fear of being destroyed by the Romans. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, 
and thought boasting a natural attendant on great 
actions, ts very pompous in his account of this ex- 
ploit. He says that those who saw him charging 
the enemy, routing and pursuing them, declared* 
that Cato owed less to the people of Rome, than 
the people of Rome owed to Cato ; and that the 
Consul Manius himself, coming hot from the 
fight, took him in his arms as he too came panting 
from the action, and embracing him a long time, 
cried out, in a transport of joy, that neither he 
nor the whole Roman people could sufficiently 
reward Cato's merit. 

Immediately after the battle, the Consul sent 
him with an account of it to Rome, that he might 
be the first to carry the news of his own achieve- 
ments. With a favourable wind he sailed to 
Brundusium ; from thence he reached Tarentum 
in one day : and having travelled four days more, 
he arrived at Rome the fifth day after he landed, 
and was the first that brought the news of the 
victory. His arrival filled the city with sacrifices 
and other testimonies of joy, and gave the people 
so high an opinion of themselves, that they now “ 
believed there could be no bounds to their empire 
or their power. 

These are the most remarkable of Cato's actions ; 
and with respect to civil affairs, he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders, and bringing 
them to justice, a thing that well deserved hS 
attention. For he prosecuted several, and en- 
couraged and assisted others in carrying on their 
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To understand the importance of this 
compliment, it will be necessary to consider 
the quality and character of the person who 
paid it. Arulenus was one of the greatest 
men in Rome ; distinguished as well by the 
lustre of his family, as by an honourable 
ambition and thirst of glory. He was tri- 
bune of the people when Nero caused 
Ptetus and Soranus to be capitally con- 
demned by a decree of the senate. When 
Soranus was deliberating with his friends, 
whether he should attempt or give up his 
defence, Arulenus had the spirit to propose 
an opposition to the decree of the senate, 
in his capacity of tribune ; and he would 
have carried it into execution, had he not 
been over-ruled by Poetus, who remon- 
strated, that by such a measure he would 
destroy himself, without the satisfaction of 
serving his friend. He was afterwards 
praetor after Vitellius, whose interests he 
followed with the greatest fidelity. But 
his spirit and magnanimity do him the 
greatest honour, in that eulogy which he 
-wrote on Pectus and Helvidius Priscus. 
His whole conduct was regulated by the 
precepts of philosophy ; and the respect he 
showed to Plutarch on this occasion was a 
proof of his attachment to it. Such was 
the man who postponed the letter of a 
prince to the lecture of a philosopher. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with 
general marks of distinction by the superior 
people in Rome ; he had particular and very 
respectable friendships. Sossius Senecio, 
who was four times consul, once under 
Nerva, and thrice under Trajan, was his 
most intimate friend. To him lie addresses 
his Lives, except that of Aratus, which is 
inscribed to Polycrates of Sycion, the 
grandson of Aratus. With Senecio he not 
only lived in the strictest friendship whilst 
he was in Rome, but, corresponded with 
him after he retired to Greece. And is it 
not easy to believe, that through the in- 
terest of this zealous and powerful friend, 
Plutarch might not only be appointed tutor 
to Trajan, but be advanced likewise to the 
consular dignity ? When we consider Plu- 
tarch's eminence in Rome as a teacher of 
philosophy, nothing can be more probable 
than the former : when we remember the 
consular interest of Senecio under Trajan, 
and his distinguished regard for Plutarch, 
nothing can be more likely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such 
a virtuous prince as Trajan, is so important 
a point in the life of Plutarch, that it must 
not hastily be given up. Suidas has as- 
serted it. The letter above quoted, if it 
be, as we have no doubt of its being, the 


genuine composition of Plutarch, has con- 
firmed it. Petrarch has maintained it. 
Dacier only has doubted, or rather denied 
it. But upon what evidence has he 
grounded his opinion ? Plutarch, he says, 
was but three or four years older than 
Trajan, and therefore was unfit to be his 
preceptor in philosophy. Now let us in- 
quire into the force of this argument. 
Trajan spent the early part of his life in 
arms : Plutarch in the study of the sciences. 
When that prince applied himself to literary 
pursuits, he was somewhat advanced in life : 
Plutarch must have been more so. And 
why a man of science should he an unfit 
preceptor in philosophy to a military man, 
though no more than four years older, the 
reason, we apprehend, will be somewhat 
difficult to discover. 

Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio 
prittcipii, when he says that Plutarch was 
only four years older than Trajan : for we 
have seen that it is impossible to ascertain 
the time of Plutarch's birth ; and the date 
which Dacier assigns it is purely conjec- 
tural : we will therefore conclude, with 
those learned men who have formerly 
allowed Plutarch the honour of being pre- 
ceptor to Trajan, that he certainly was so. 
There is little doubt that they grounded 
their assertions upon proper authority ; 
and, indeed, the internal evidence arising 
from the nature and effects of that educa- 
tion, which did honour to the scholar and 
to the master, comes in aid of the argu- 
ment. 

Some chronologers have taken upon them 
to ascertain the time when Plutarch’s repu- 
tation was established in Rome. Peter of 
Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Nero, in the consulate of 
Capito and Rufus : “ Lucian,” says he, 
“was, at this time, in great reputation 
amongst the Romans ; and Musonius and 
Plutarch were well known.” Eusebius 
brings it one year lower, and tells us, that, i 
in the fourteenth year of Nero's reign, 
Musonius and Plutarch were in great repu- 
tation. Both these writers are palpably 
mistaken. We have seen, that in the 
twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch was yet at 
school under Ammonius ; and it is not very 
probable that a schoolboy should be cele- 
brated as a philosopher in Rome, within a 
year or two after. Indeed, Eusebius con- 
tradicts himself ; for, on another occasion, 
he places him in the reign of Adrian, the 
third year of the olympiad 224, of the 
Christian era 120: “In this year,” says 
he, “ the philosophers Plutarch of Chte- 
ronea, Sextus, and Agathobulus, nourished." 
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and at leisure on account of that great festival, 
first caused this phalanx, in the best order and 
attire, to pass in review before the Greeks, and to 
make all the movements which the art of war 
teaches, with the utmost vigour and agility. 
After this he entered the theatre, while the musi- 
cians were contending for the prize. He was 
attended by the youth in their military cloaks 
and scarlet vests. These young men were all 
well made, of the same age and stature, and 
though they showed great respect for their 
general, yet they seemed not a little elated them- 
selves with the many glorious battles they had 
fought. In the moment that they _ entered, 
Py lades the musician happened to be singing to 
his lyre the Perscz ofTimotheus,* and was pro- 
nouncing this verse with which it begins — 

The palm oflibcrty for Greece I won, 

when the people, struck with the grandeur of the 
poetry*, sung by a voice equally excellent, from 
every part of the theatre turned their eyes upon 
Philopcemcn, and welcomcd him with the loudest 
plaudits. They caught in idea the ancient dig- 
nity of Greece, and in their present confidence 
aspired to the lofty spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed 
riders, and are wild and unrulj' when mounted by 
strangers, so it was with the Achccans. When 
their forces were under any other commander, on 
every great emergency, they grew discontented 
and looked about tor Philopcemcn ; and if lie did 
but make his appearance, they were soon satisfied 
again and fitted for action by the confidence 
which they placed in him; well knowing that he 
was the only general whom their enemies durst 
not look in the face, and that they were ready to 
tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Macedon,' thinking he could 
easily bring the A eh mans under him again, if 
Philopcemcn was out of the way, privately sent 
some persons to Argos to assassinate him. But 
this treachery was timely discovered, and brought 
upon Philip the hatred and contempt of all the 
Greeks. The BceOtians were besieging Megara, 
and hoped to be soon masters of the place, when 
a report, though not. a true one, being spread 
among them, that Philopcemcn was approaching 
to the relief of the besieged, they left their scal- 
ing-ladders already planted against the walls, 
and took to flight. Nabis, who was tyrant of 
Lacedaemon after Machanidas, had taken Mes- 
sene by surprise. And Philopcemcn, who was 
out of command, endeavoured to persuade Lysip- 
pus, then general of the A eh mans, to. succour 
the Mcssencans: but not prevailing with him, 
because, he said, the enemy was within, and 
the. place irrecoverably lost, he went himself; 
taking with him his own citizens, who waited 
neither for form of law nor commission, but 
followed him upon this natural principle, that he 
who excels should always command. When lie 
was got pretty near, Nabis was informed of it; 
and not daring to wait, though his army lay 
quartered in the town, stole out at another gate 
with his troops, and marched off precipitately, 
thinking himself happy if he could escape. lie 
did indeed escape, but Mcs<cne was rescued. 


• Timotheus was a Dithyrambic poet, who 
flourished about the ninety-fifth olympiad, 398 
years before the Christian era. 


Thus far everything is great in the character of 
Philopcemcn. But as for his going a second 
time into Crete, at the request of the Gortynians, 
who were engaged in war, and wanted him for 
general, it has been blamed, either as an act of 
cowardice, in deserting his own country when 
she was distressed by Nabis, or as an unseason- 
able ambition to show himself to strangers. And 
it is true, the Mcgalopolitons were then so hard 
pressed, that they were obliged to shut themselves 
up within their walls, and to sow com in their 
very sweets ; the enemy having laid waste their 
land, and encamped almost at their gates. Philo- 
pcemcn, therefore, by entering into the service 
of the Cretans at such a time, and taking a com- 
mand beyond sea, furnished his enemies with a 
pretence to accuse him of basely flying from the 
war at home. 

Yet it is said, that as the Achmans had chosen 
other generals, Philopccmen, being unemployed, 
bestowed his leisure upon the Gortynians, and 
took a command among them at their request. 
For he had an extreme aversion to idleness, and 
was desirous, above all things, to keep his talents, 
as a soldier and general, in constant practice. 
This was clear from what lie said of Ptolemy. 
Some. were commending that prince for daily 
studying the art of war, and improving his 
strength by martial exercise; ‘‘Who," said he, 
“can praise a prince of his age, that is always 
preparing, and never performs ? ” 

The Mcgalopolitans, highly incensed at his ab- 
sence, and looking upon it as a desertion, were 
inclined to pass an outlawry against him. But 
the Achtcans prevented them by sending their 
general * Aristametus to Megalopolis, who, though 
he differed with Philopcemcn about matters of 
government, would not suffer him to be declared 
an outlaw. Philopcemcn, finding himself neg- 
lected by his citizens, drew off from them several 
of the neighbouring boroughs, and instructed them 
to allege that they were not comprised in their 
taxations, nor originally of their dependencies. 
But assisting them to maintain this pretext, he 
lessened the authority of Megalopolis in the 
general assembly of the Aclueans. But these 
things happened some time after. , 

Whilst he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, 
he did not,, like a Peloponnesian or Arcadian, 
make war in an open generous manner, but 
adopting the Cretan customs, and using their 
artifices and sleights, their stratagems and am- 
bushes, against themselves, he soon showed that 
their devices were like the short-sighted schemes 
of children, when compared with the long reach 
of an experienced general. 

Having greatly distinguished himself by these 
means, and performed many exploits in that 
country, he returned to Peloponnesus with 
honour. Here lie found Philip beaten by T: Q, 
Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in war both with 
the Romans and Achmans. He was immediately 
chosen general of the Achxans ; but venturing to 
act at sea, he fell under the same misfortune with ‘ 
Eparninondas ; he saw the great ideas that had 
been formed of his courage and conduct vanish 
in consequence of his ill success in a naval en- 
gagement. . Some say, indeed, that Eparninondas 
was unwilling that Jus country men should have 
any share of the advantages of the sea, lest of 


* Polybius and Livy call him Aristcenus. 
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Thus he carries him as much too low, as he 
had before placed him too high. It is 
certain, that lie first grew into reputation 
under the reign of Vespasian, and that his 
philosophical fame was established in the 
time of Trajan. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers 
of those times were cither little acquainted 
witii each other’s works, or that there were 
some literary jealousies and animosities 
between them. When Plutarch flourished, 
there were several contemporary writers 
of distinguished abilities ; Perseus, Lucan, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger 
Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Quintilian, and 
many more. Yet none of those have made 
the least mention of him. Was this envy ? 
or was it Roman pride? Possibly they 
could not bear that a Greek sophist, a 
native of such a contemptible town as 
Chseronca, should enjoy the palm of lite- 
rary praise in Rome. It must be observed, 
at the same time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jealousy of the 
Greek philosophers, which was very pre- 
vailing in that age. Of this we find a 
strong testimony in the elder Pliny, where, 
speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving 
and dismissing the Grecian orators, and of 
the younger Cato's bringing in triumph a 
sophist from Greece, he exclaims in terms 
that signified contempt, quanta morum 
comir.utatio / 

However, to be undistinguished by the 
encomiums of contemporary writers, was 
by no means a thing peculiar to Plutarch. 
It has been, and still is, the fate of superior 
genius, to be beheld cither with silent or 
abusive envy. It makes its way like the 
sun, which we look upon with pain, unless 
something passes over him that obscures 
his glory. We then view with eagerness 
the shadow, the cloud, or the spot, and are 
pleased with what eclipses the brightness 
we otherwise cannot bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, 
found “ Envy nev er ^conquered but by 
vtleatli," his manes have Tlecn-appcascdTiy 
tire amplest atonements. Amongst the 
many that have done honour to his me- 
mory, the following culogiums deserve to 
be recorded. 

Aulus Gf.li.ius compliments him with 
the highest distinction in science.® 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a 
man of the most consummate learning and 
wisdom.f 


* A. Gellius, lib. iv. cap. 7 . 
1 Cell. lib. i. cap. cG. 


Eusebius places him at the head of the 
(Sreek philosophers.* 

Sardianus, in his Preface to the Lives 
the Philosophers, calls him the most 
fiivine Plutarch, the beauty and harmony of 
philosophy. 

1 Petrarch, in his moral writings, fre- 
quently distinguishes him by the title of the 
great Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him likewise by 
(Drigen, Himerius the Sophist, Cyrillus, 
Thcodoret, Suidas, Photius, Xiphilinus, 
foannes, Salisberiensis, Victorius, Lipsius, 
and Agalhias, in the epigram which is thus 
translated by Dryden : 

Ghrcroncan Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 
•pots martial Rome this grateful statue raise : 
pecause both Greece and she thy fame have 
shared ; 

Their heroes written, and their lives compared. 

Sb.it thou thyself couldst never write thy own ; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We are 
much better pleased with the Greek verses • 
of the honest metropolitan under Constan- 
tine Monomachus. They deserve to be 
translated. 

Lord of that light, that living power to save 
Which her lost sons no Heathen Scienci: gave ; 

If aught of these thy mercy means to spare, 

Yield Plato, Lord, — yield Plutarch to my 
prayer. 

Led by no grace, no new conversion wrought. 
They felt thy own divinity of thought. 

That grace exerted, spare the partial rod : 

The last, best witness, that thou art their God ! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of con- 
siderable learning, and a great reviver of 
letters, had a particular attachment to our 
biographer. When he was asked, in case 
of a general destruction of books, what 
author he would wish to save from the 
ruin, he answered Plutarch. He considered 
his historical and philosophical writings as 
the most beneficial to society, and, of 
course, the best substitute for all other 
books. 

Were it necessary to produce further 
suffrages for the merit of Plutarch, it would 
be sufficient to say, that he has been praised 
by Montaigne, St. Evremont and Montes- 
quieu, the best critics and the ablest writers 
of their time. 

After receiving the most distinguished 
honours that a philosopher could enjoy ; 
after the godlike office of teaching wisdom 
and goodness to the metropolis of the 


* Eujcb. Prep, lib. iii. init. 
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they happened to see, they embraced and caressed 
again, and then went and concluded the evening 
together in feasting and merriment. There, no 
doubt, redoubling their joy, they began to recol- 
lect and talk of the state of Greece : they ob- 
served, that notwithstanding the many great 
wars she had been engaged in for liberty, she had 
never gained a more secure or agreeable enjoy- 
ment of it, than now when others had fought for 
her; that glorious and important prize now 
hardly costing them a drop of blood, or a tear. 
That, of human excellencies, valour and pru- 
dence were but rarely met with, but that justice 
was still more uncommon. That such generals as 
* Agcsilaus, Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, 
knew how to manage a war, and to gain victories 
both by sea and land ; but they knew not how 
to apply their success to generous and noble pur- 
poses. So that if one excepted the battles of 
Marathon, of Salamis, Plataea, and Thermopylae, 
and the actions of Cimon upon the Eurymedon, 
and near Cyprus, Greece had fought to no other 
purpose but to bring the yoke upon herself, all 
the trophies she had erected were monuments of i 
her dishonour, and at last her affairs were ruined 
by the unjust ambition of her chiefs. But these 
strangers, who had scarce a spark of anything 
Grecian left,* who scarce retained a faint tra- 
dition of their ancient^ descent from us, from 
whom the least inclination, or even word in our 
behalf, could not have been expected; these 
strangers have n m the greatest risks, and sub- 
mitted to the greatest labours, to deliver Greece 
from her cruel and tyrannic masters, and to crown 
her with liberty again. 

These were the reflections the Grecians made, 
and the actions of Flaminius justified them, being 
(piite agreeable to his proclamation. For he 
immediately despatched Lenrulus into Asia, to 
rite Bargyihans free, and TitiUiusf into 
Thrace, to draw Philip's garrisons out of the 
towns and adjacent islands. Publius Vidius set 
sail in order to treat with Antiochus about the 
freedom of the Grecians under him. And Fla- 
minius himself went to ChaJcis, and sailed from 
thence to Magnesia, where he removed the garri- 
son, and put the government again in the hands 
of the people. 

At Argos, being appointed director of the 
A cm can games, he settled the whole order of 
them in the most agreeable manner, and on that 
occasion caused liberty to be proclaimed again by 
the crier. And as he passed through the other 
cities, he strongly recommended to them an 
adherence to law, a strict course of justice, and 
domestic pence and unanimity. He healed their 
divisions; he restored their exiles. In short, he 
took not more pleasure in the conquest of the 
Macedonians, than in reconciling the Greeks to 
each other ; and their liberty now appeared the 
least of the benefits he had conferred upon them. 

It is said, that when Lycurgus the orator had 
delivered Xcno crates the philosopher out of the 
hands of the tax-gatherers who were hurrying him 
to prison for the tax paid by strangers, and had 


* According to Dionysius ot Halicarnassus, 
Rome was stocked with inhabitants at first, 
chiefly from those Grecian colonies which had 
settled in the south of Italy before the time of 
Romulus. 

t Polybius and Livy call him Lucius Stertinius. 


prosecuted them for their insolence ; Xcnocrates 
afterwards meeting, the children of Lycurgus, 
said to them, ** Children, I have made a noble 
return to your father for the service he did me ; 
for all the .world praise him for it." But the 
returns which attended Flaminius and the 
Romans, for their beneficence to the Greeks, 
terminated not in praises only, but justly pro- 
cured them the confidence of all mankind, and 
added greatly to their power. For now a variety 
of people not only accepted the governors set 
over them by Rome, but even sent for them, and 
begged to be under their government. And not 
only cities and commonwealths, but kings, when 
injured by other kings, had recourse to their pro- 
tection. So that, the divine assistance too per- 
haps co-operating, in a short time the whole world 
became subject to them. Flaminius also valued 
himself most upon the liberty he had bestowed 
on Greece. For having dedicated some silver 
bucklers together with his own shield, at Delphi, 
he put upon them the following inscription : 

Ye* Spartan twins, who tamed the foaming steed, 

Ye friends, ye patrons of each glorious deed, 

Behold Flaminius of /Eneas* line. 

Presents this offering at your awful shrine. 

Ye sons of love, your generous paths he trod, 

And snatch'd from Greece each little tyrant’s rod. 

He offered also to Apollo a golden crown, with 
these verses inscribed on it : 

See grateful Titus homage pay 

To thee, the glorious god of day; 

See him with gold thy locks adorn, \ 

Thy locks which shed th* ambrosial morn. { 

O grant him fame and every gift divine, jit 

Who Jed the warriors of /Eneas* line. ' 

The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty 
twice conferred upon them in the city of Corinth : 
by Flaminius then, and by Hero in our times. 

It was granted both times during the celebration 
of the Isthmian games. Flaminius had it pro- 
claimed by a herald ; but Kero himself declared 
the Grecians free and at liberty to be governed 
by their own laws, in an oration which he made 
from the rostrum in the public assembly. This 
happened long after.* 

Flaminius next undertook a very just and hon- 
ourable war against Nabis, the wicked and aban- 
doned tyrant of Lnccdmmon ; but in this case he 
disappointed the hopes of Greece. For, though 
I he might have taken him prisoner, he would not ; 
but struck up a league with him, and left Sparta 
unworthily in bondage l whether it was that he 
feared, if the war was drawn out to any length, a 
successor would be sent him from Rome, who 
would rob him of the glory of it ; or whether in 
his passion for fame he was jealous of the reputa- 
tion of Philopccmen : a man who on all occasions 
had distinguished himself among the Greeks, and 
in that war particularly had given wonderful 
proofs both of courage and conduct ; insomuch*--! 
that theAchxans gloried in him as much astny 
I* laminins, and paid him the same respect in 
their theatres. This greatly hurt Flaminius ; he 
could not bear that an Arcadian, who had only 
commanded in some inconsiderable wars upon 
the confines of his own country, should be held in 
equal admiration with a Roman Consul, who had 


• Two hundred and sixty-three years. 
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world ; after having' formed an emperor to 
virtue ; and after beholding the clTccts of 
his precepts in the happiness of human- 
kind : Plutarch retired to his native country. 
The death of his illustrious prince and 
pupil, to a -man of his sensibility, must 
have rendered Rome even painful : for 
whatever influence philosophy may have on 
the cultivation of the mind, we find that it 
has very little power over the interests of 
the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life 
that Plutarch retired to Chreronea. But 
though he withdrew from the busier scenes 
of the world, he fled not to an unprofitable 
or inactive solitude. In that retirement he 
formed the great work for which he had so 
long been preparing materials, his Lives of 
Illustrious Men ; a work which, as Sealiger 
says, 7i on soJutn J, 'nit hi manibus hominiun, 
at etiam human* generis memoriam occti- \ 
pavit. 

To recommend by encomiums what has 
been received with universal approbation, 
would be superfluous. But to observe 
where the biographer has excelled, and in 
what he has failed ; to make a due estimate 
as well of the defects as of the merits of his 
work ; may have its use. 

Lipsius has observed, that he docs not 
write history, but scraps of history ; non 
historiam, sed particulas historic:. This is 
said of his Lives, and, in one sense, it is 
true. No single, life that he has written 
will afford a sufficient history of its proper 
period ; neither was it possible that it 
should do so. As his plan comprised a 
number of contemporary lives, most of 
which were in public characters, the busi- 
ness of their period was to be divided 
amongst them. The general history of the 
time was to be thrown into separate por- 
tions ; and those portions were to be al- 
lotted to such characters as had the prin- 
cipal interest in the several events. 

This was, in some measure, done by 
Plutarch ; but it was not done with great 
art or accuracy. At the same time, as we 
have already observed, it is not to be 
wondered, if there were some repetitions, 
when the part which the several characters 
bore in the principal events, was necessary 
to be pointed out. 

Yet these scraps of history, thus divided 
and dispersed, when seen in a collective 
form, make no very imperfect narrative of 
the times within their view. Their biogra- 
pher's attention to the minuter circum- 
stances of character, his disquisitions of 
principles and manners, and his political 
and philosophical discussions, lead us, in 


an easy and intelligent manner, to the 
events he describes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives 
are sometimes disorderly, and too often 
encumbered with impertinent digressions. 
By pursuing with too much indulgence the 
train of ideas, he has frequently destroyed 
the order of facts, brought together events 
that lay at a distance from each other, 
called forward those circumstances to which 
he should have made a regular progress, 
and made no other apology for these idle 
excursions, but by telling us that he is out 
of the order of time. 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not 
in use. Had he known the convenience of 
marginal writing, he would certainly have 
thrown the greatest part of Ills digressions 
into that form. They are, undoubtedly, 
tedious and disgustful ; and all we can do 
to reconcile ourselves to them, is to re- 
member, that, in the first place, marginal 
writing was a thing unknown ; and that the 
benevolent desire of conveying instruction, 
was the greatest motive with the biographer 
for introducing them. This appears, at 
least, from the nature of them ; for they are 
chiefly disquisitions in natural history and 
philosophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch 
is truly excellent. Nothing can be more 
clear than his moral distinctions ; nothing 
finer than his delineations of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observation 
and inquiry, which, when properly directed, 
is the great ornament and excellence of 
historical composition, Plutarch possessed 
in an eminent degree. His biographical 
writings teach philosophy at once by pre- 
cept and by example. His morals and his 
characters mutually explain and give force 
to each other. 

His sentiments of the duty of abiographer 
were peculiarly just and delicate. This will 
appear from his strictures on those historians 
who wrote of Philistus : — 

"It is plain,” says he, “that Timanis takes 
every occasion, from Philistus’s known adherence 
to arbitrary power, to load him with the heaviest 
reproaches. Those whom he_ injured are in some 
degree excusable, if, in their resentment, they 
treated him with indignities after death. But 
wherefore should his biographers, whom he never 
injured, and who have had the benefit of his 
works ; wherefore should they exhibit him with 
all the exaggerations of scurrility, in those scenes 
of distress to which fortune sometimes reduces 
the best of men? On the other hand, Ephorus is 
no less extravagant in his encomiums on Philistus. 
He knows well how to throw into shades the 
foibles of the human character, and to give an 
air of plausibility to the most indefensible con- 


TITUS QUmCTIUS FLAMINIUS. 2 6 9 

fought for all Greece Flamimus, however, did The Romans, fearing, on this account a revolt 
not want apologies for his conduct : for he said m Greece, as well as the strength of Antiochus 
he put an end to the war, because he saw he could sent the Consul Manius Acilius to command in 
not destroy the tyrant, without involving all the the war, but appointed Flaminius his lieutenant * 
bpartans in the mean tune in great calamities.* for the sake of his influence in Greere Hie 


The Achteans decreed Flaminius many honours, 


for the sake of his influence in Greece. His 
appearance there immediately confirmed such as 


but none seemed equal to Ins services, unless it were yet friends, in their fidelity, and prevented 
were one present, which pleased him above all those who were wavering from an entire defection 
die rest. It was this : The Romans who had the This was effected by the respect they bore him - 
misfortune to he taken prisoners in the war with for it operated like a potent remedy at the begin- 
Hannibnl, were sold for slaves, and dispersed in ning of a disease. There were few, indeed so 
various places. Twelve hundred of them were entirely gained and corrupted by the Astolians 
now in Greece. T hat sad re verse of fortune made that his interest did not prevail with them • yet 
them always unhappy, but now (as might be even these, though he was much exasperated 
expected) they were still more so, when they met against them at present, he saved after the battle, 
their sons, their brothers, or their acquaintance. For Antiochus, being defeated at Tliermopylm 
and saw them free while they were slaves, and and forcedto fly, immediately embarked for Asia! 
conquerors while they were captives. Flaminius Upon this, the Consul Manius went against some 


w.me uiey were captives, riammius upon tnis, tne uonsul illamus went against some 
did not pretend to take them from their masters, of the rEtolians, and besieged their towns, aban- 
though Ins heart sj’mpathizcd with their distress, doning others to Philip. Thus great ravages were 
But the Achmans redeemed them at the rate of committed by the Macedonians among the Dolo- 
nvc mi rue a man, and having collected them pians and Magncsians on one hand, and araoa* 
together, made Flaminius a present of them, just the Athamanians and Aperantians on the other; 
as he was going on board ; so that he set sail with and Manius himself, having sacked the city of 
great satisfaction, having found a glorious rccom- Hcraclea, besieged Naupactus, then in the hands 
pense for his glorious services, a return suitable of the Astolians. But Flaminius, being touched 
to a man of such humane sentiments and such a with compassion for Greece, went from Peiopon- 
lover of his country. .This indeed made the most nesus to the Consul by water. He began with 
lllustnus part of his triumph. For these poor men remonstrating, that the Consul, though , he had 
got their heads shaved, and wore the cap oflibcrty, v/on the victory himself*, suffered Philip to reap 
us the custom of slaves is upon their manumission, the fruits of it; and that while, to gratify his 
ana m ^ this habit they followed the chariot of resentment, he spent his time about one town, the 
i' lammius. Lut to add to the splendour of the Macedonians were subduing whole provinces and 
show, there v/erc the Grecian helmets, the Mace- kingdoms. The besieged happened to see Fla- 
L^Coman targets and spears, and the other spoils minius, called to him from the walls, stretched 
) carried in great pomp before him. And the quan- out their hands, and begged his interposition, 
f Wy o* money was not small : for, as Itanusrelates He gave them no answer, but turned round and 
it, there were carried in this triumph 37x3 pounds wept, and then immediately withdrew. After- 
ot unwrought gold, 43,070 of silver, 1^,514 pieces wards, however, he discoursed with Manius so 
°‘,9° lneci gold called Philippics; besides which, effectually, that he appeased his anger, and pro- 
1 hilip owed a thousand talents. But the Romans cured the /Etolians a truce, and time to send 
were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly by the deputies to Rome, to petition for favourable terms, 
mediation of ITamimus, to remit this debt ; Philip J3ut he had much greater difficulties to combat, 
was declared their ally, and his son, who had been when he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chal- 
with them as an hostage, sent home. ^ cidians. The Consul was highly incensed at 

Alter this Antiochus passed over into Greece them, on account of the marriage which Antiochus 
with, a great fleet and a powerful army, and celebrated among them, even after the war was 
solicited the states to join him. The Auolians, begun ; a marriage every way unsuitable as well 
who had been a long time ill affected to the as unseasonable j for he was far advanced in 
Komans, took his part, and suggested this pretence years, and the bride very young. The person he 
lor the war, that he came to bring the Grecians thus fell in love with was daughter to Cleopto- 
iioerty. T he Grecians had no want of it, for they lemus, and a virgin of incomparable beauty, 
were free already ; but, as he had no better cause This match brought the Chalcidians entirely into 
to assign, they instructed him to cover his attempt the king's interest, and they suffered him to make 
with that splendid pretext. use of their city as a place of arms. After the 

~ ^ T . . — battle he fled with great precipitation to Chalcis, 

i-nvy touches upon this reason ; but at the and taking with him his young wife, his treasures, 
“ e mentions others more to the honour and his friends, sailed from thence to Asid._ And 


of this great man. Winter was now coming on, now Manius in his indignation marched directly 
and the siege of Sparta might have lasted a con- against Chalcis, Flaminius followed, and endea- 
siderable time. ^ The enemy’s country was so voured to appease his resentment. At last he 
exhausted, that it could not supply him with pro- succeeded, by his assiduities with him and the 
►Visions, and it was difficult to get convoys from most respectable Romans who were likely to have 
any other quarter. Besides, Viliius was returned an influence upon him. The Chalcidians, thus 
from the court of Antiochus, and brought advice saved from destruction, consecrated ^ the most 
that the peace with that prince was not to be beautiful and the noblest of their public edifices 
depended upon. In fact, he had already entered to Titus Flaminius ; and such inscriptions as^these 
■Europe with a fleet and army more numerous are to be seen upon them to this day; “The 


now Manius in his indignation marched directly 


than before. And what forces had they to oppose 
Jnm, in case of a rupture, if Flaminius continued 

to cmnlftn V. Ir. .1. „ c* n v • _ 


e According to .Livy, it was pot Titus, but 


to employ his in the siege of Sparta? Liv. xxxiv. Lucius Quinctius who was appointed lieutenant 
33> 34* to Glabrio. 
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due'.: but wift -til liis elegance, with all his art,_ 
lie cannot rescue Philistus from the imputation of 
being the most strenuous supporter of arbitrary 
power, of being the fondest follower and admirer 
of the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance of 
tyrants. Upon the whole, be who neither defends 
the principles of Philistus, ncr insults over his 
misfortunes, will best discharf c lie duties of the 
historian/' 

There is such a thin" a! constitutional 
religion. There is a certain temper and 
frame of mind naturally productive of de- 
votion, There are men who are bom with 
the original principles of piety ; and in this 
class we need not hesitate to place Plutarch. 

If this disposition has sometimes made 
him too indulgent to superstition, and too 
attentive to the less rational circumstances 
of the heathen theology, it is not to be 
W’ondercd. But, upon the whole, he had 
consistent and honourable notions of the 
Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine 
Nature, we have already seen, in his obser- 
vations on the word a. engraved on Apollo's 
temple. The same opinion, too, is found 
in his Treatise on the Cessation of Oracles ; 
where, in the character of a Piatonist, lie 
argues against the Stoics, who denied the 
plurality of worlds : — 

"If there are many worlds," said the Stoics, 
"why then there is only one Pate, and one 
Providence to guide them ; for the Platonists 
allow that there is but one. Why should not 
many Jupitcre, or Gods, be necessary for the 
government of many worlds?" To this Plutarch 
answers, " Where is the necessity of supposing 
many Jupitcrs for this plurality of worlds? Is 
not one Excellent Being, endued with reason and 
intelligence, such as lie is whom wc acknowledge 
to be the Father and Lord of nil things, sufficient 
to direct and rule these worlds? It there were 
more supreme agents, their decrees would be 
vain, and contradictory to each other," 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the 
individuality of the Supreme Being, lie 
believed, nevertheless, in the existence of 
intermediate beings of an inferior order, 
between the divine and the human nature. 
These beings he calls genii, or demons. It 
is impossible, be tbinlts, from the general 
order and principles of creation, that there 
should be no mean betwixt the two extremes 
of a mortal and immortal being ; tiiat there 
cannot he in nature so great a vacuum, 
without some intermediate species of life, 
I which might in some measure partake of 
| both. And as we find the connection bc- 
i tween roul and body to be made by means 
I of the animal spirits, so these demons are 
j intelligences between divinity and humanity. 


Their nature, however, is believed to be 
progressive. At first they are supposed to 
have been virtuous men, whose souls being 
refined from tire gross parts of their former 
existence, are admitted into the higher order 
of genii, and are from thence either raised 
to a more exalted mode of etherial being, or 
degraded to mortal forms, according to 
their merit or their degeneracy. One order 
of these genii, he supposes, presided over 
oracles ; others administered, under the 
Supreme Being, the affairs and the fortunes 
of men, supporting the virtuous, punishing 
the bad, and sometimes even communicating 
with the best and purest natures. Thus the 
genius of Socrates still warned him of 
approaching danger, and taught him to 
avoid it. 

It is this order of beings which the late 
Mr. Thomson, who in enthusiasm was a 
Piatonist, and in benevolence a Pythagorean, 
lias so beautifully described in his Seasons : 
and, as if the good bard had believed the 
doctrine, he pathetically invokes a favourite 
spirit which had lately forsaken its former 
mansion : — 

And art thou, Stanley, of that sacred band ? 

Alas ! for us too soon ! 

Such were Plutarch’s religious principles ; 
and as a proof that he thought them of 
consequence, he entered, after his retire- 
ment, into a sacred character, and was 
consecrated priest of Apollo. 

This was not his sole appointment, when 
he returned to Chceronea. He united the 
sacerdotal with the magistratial character, 
and devoted himself at once to the service 
of the gods, and to the duties of society. 
He did not think tiiat philosophy, or the 
pursuit of letters, ought to exempt any man 
from personal service in the community to 
which he belonged ; and though his literary 
labours were of the greatest importance to 
the world, he sought no excuse in those 
from discharging offices of public trust in 
his little city of Chreronca. 

It appears that lie passed through several 
of these offices, and tint he was at last 
appointed arehon, or chief magistrate of the 
'city. Whether lie retained his super- 
intcmlency of Illyria after the death of 
Trajan, we do not certainly lenow : but, in 
this humble sphere, it will be worth onr 
while to inquire in what manner a philoso- 
pher would administer justice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that iie 
bore, lie looked upon them in the same j 
light as the great Epaminondas had done, j 
who, when he was appointed to a com- 


> 


of Demetrius reigned at that time. His design 
was only to pillage, and cam' oft booty: but 
having taken many cities, and drawn over cooo of 
Antigonus's men, he . enlarged his 'views, and 
marched against the king. .Coming up with him 
in a narrow pass, he put his whole army in dis- 
order. The Gauls, however, who composed An- 
tigonus's rear, being a numerous body, made a 
gallant resistance. The dispute was sharp, but 
at last most of them were cut in pieces ; and they 
who had the charge of the elephants, being sur- 
rounded, delivered up both themselves and the 
beasts. After so great an advantage, Pyrrhus, 
following his fortune rather than any rational 
plan, pushed, against the Macedonian phalanx, 
now struck with terror and confusion at their loss. 
And perceiving that they refused to engage with 
him, he stretched out his hand to their com- 
manders and other officers, at the same time call- 
ing them all by their names ; by which means he 
drew over the enemy’s infantry'. Antigonus, 
therefore, was forced, to fly ; he persuaded, how- 
ever, some of the maritime towns to remain under 
his government. 

Amidst so many instances of success, Pyrrhus, 
concluding that Ins exploit against the Gauls was 
far the most glorious, consecrated the most 
splendid and valuable of the. spoils in the temple 
of Minerva Itonis, with this inscription : 

Tlicse spoils that Pyrrhus on the martial plain 
Snatch’d from the vanquish’d Gaul, Itonian 
Pallas, 

He consecrates to thee— If from his throne 
Antigonus deserted fled, and ruin 
Pursued the sword of Pyrrhus — ’tis no wonder— 
From /Eacus he sprung. 

After the battle he soon recovered the cities. 
When he had made himself master of /Egos, 
among other hardships put upon the inhabitants, 
he left among them a garrison draughted from 
those Gauls who served under him. The Gauls 
of all men arc the most covetous of money; 
and they were no sooner put in possession of 
the town than they broke open the tombs of 
the kings who were buried there, plundered the 
treasures, and insolently scattered their bones. 
Pyrrhus passed the matter very' slightly over ; 
whether it was that the affairs he had upon his 
hands obliged him to put ofT the inquiry, or 
whether he was afraid of the Gauls, and did not 
dare to punish them. The connivance, however, 
was much censured by the Macedonians, 

His interest was not well established among 
them, nor had he any good prospect of its 
security, when he began to entertain new visionary 
hopes; and, in ridicule of Antigonus, he said, 
he wondered at his impudence, in not laying 
aside the purple, and taking the habit of a private 
person. 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came 
to entreat him that he would march to Lacedx- 
mon, and he lent a willing car to his request. 
Cleonymus was of. the blood royal: but as he 
seemed to be of a violent temper ana inclined to 
arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor trusted 
by the Spartans, and Arcus was appointed to the 
throne. This was an old complaint which he had 
against the citizens in general. . But to this we 
must, add, that when advanced in years he had 
married a young woman of great beauty, named 
Chelidonis, who was of the* royal family, and 


daughter to Leotychides. Chelidonis entertain- 
ing a violent passion for Acrotatus the son of 
Aieus, who was both young and handsome, ren- 
dered the match not only uneasy but disgraceful 
to Cleonymus, who urns miserably in love ; for 
there was not a man in Sparta who did cot know 
how much he was despised by his wife. These 
domestic misfortunes, added to his public ones, ; 
provoked him to apply to Pyrrhus, who marched | 
to Sparta with 05,000 foot, cooo horse, and 04 
elephants. These great preparations made it 
evident at one view, that Pyrrhus did not come 
to gain Sparta for Cleonymus, but Peloponnesus 
for himself. He made, indeed, very different 
professions to the Lacedaemonians, who sent an 
embassy to him at Megalopolis : for he told them 
that he was only come to set free the cities which 
were in subjection to Antigonus ; and, what is 
more extraordinary, that he fully intended, if 
nothing happened to hinder it, to send his younger 
sons to Sparta, for a Lnccdxmonian education, 
that they might, in this respect, have the advan- 
tage of all other kings and princes. 

With these pretences he amused those that 
came to meet him on his march ; but as soon as 
he set foot in Laconia, he began to plunder and 
ravage it. And upon the ambassadors represent- 
ing that he commenced hostilities without a pre- 
vious declaration of war, he said, ft And do we 
not know that you Spartans never declare before- 
hand what measures you are going to take ? " to 
which a Spartan, named Mandricidas,. who was 
in company, made answer in this laconic dialect, 
“If thou art a god, thou wilt do us no harm, 
because we have done thee none; if thou art a 
man, perhaps we may find a better man than 
thee.” 

In the mean time he moved towards Lacedae- 
mon, and was advised by Cleonymus to give the 
assault immediately upon his arrival. But Pyrr- 
hus, as we arc told, fearing that his soldiers would 
plunder the city if they took it by night, put him 
off, and said, they would proceed to the assault 
the next day. For he knew there were, but few 
men within the city, and those unprepared, by 
reason of his sudden approach ; and that Areus 
the king was absent, being gone to Crete to suc- 
cour the Gortynians. The contemptible idea 
which Pyrrhus conceived of its weakness and 
want of men, was the principal thing that saved 
the city. For supposing that he should not find 
the least resistance, he ordered his tents to be 
pitched, and sat quietly down ; while the fafoft 
and friends of Cleonymus busied themselves, in 
adorning and preparing his house, . in expectation 
that Pyrrhus would sup with him there that 
evening. r 

Night being come, the Lacedxmonians re- 
solved, in the lirst place, to send off their women 
to Crete,. but they strongly opposed it; and 
Archidamia entering the senate with a sword in 
her hand, complained of the mean opinion they 
entertained of the women, if they imagined they 
would survive the destruction of Sparta. In the ** 
next place, they determined to draw a trench 
parallel to the enemy’s camp, and at each end of 
it to sink waggons into the ground as deep as the 
naves of the wheels, that so being firmly fixed, 
they might stop the course of the elephants. As 
soon as the work was begun, both matrons and 
maids came and joined them; the former with 
their robes tucked up, and the latter in their 
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mission beneath his rank, observed, that 
no office co yld .-give . di g nity tojhm. that .held , 
irrBSrtTtat he who helS it jnight,, give, 
djghity to ..any officer' ~ It 'is "not unentcr- 
taTITtTT^Td" licar”Ouf"philosoplicr apologise 
for his employment, when he discharges the 
office of commissioner of sewers and public 
buildings : — 

“ I make no doubt," says he, “that the citizens 
of Chteronca often smile, when they see me 
employed in such offices as these. On such occa- 
sions, I generally call to mind what is said of 
Antisthencs : — When lie was bringing home, in , 
his own hands, a. dirty fish from the market, some, 
who observed it, expressed their surprise ; ‘It is 
for myself,’ said Antisthencs, * that I carry this 
fish.’ On the contrary, for my own part, when I 
am rallied for measuring tiles, or for calculating a 
quantity of stones or mortar, I answer, that it is , 
not for myself I do these things, but for myy 
country. For, in all things of this nature, the 
public utility takes off the disgrace ; and the 
/meaner the office you sustain may be, the greater 
is the compliment that you pay to the public.” 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public 
magistrate, was indefatigable in recommend- 
ing unanimity to the citizens. To carry 
this point more effectually, he lays it down 
as a first principle, that a magistrate should 
be affable and easy of access ; that his 
house should always be open as a place of 
refuge for those who sought for justice ; and 
that he should not satisfy himself merely 
with allotting certain hours of the day to 
sit for the despatch of business, but that he 
should employ a part of his time in private 
negotiations, in making up domestic quar- 
rels, and reconciling divided friends. This 
employment he regarded as one of the 
principal parts of his office ; and, indeed, 
he might properly consider it in a political 
light ; for it too frequently happens, that 
the most dangerous public factions are at£ 
first kindled by private misunderstandings.* 
Thus, in one part of his works, he falls into’* 
the same sentiment : — 

“ As public conflagrations,” says he, “ do noth 
always begin in public edifices, but are caused! 
more frequently by some lamp neglected in a! 
private house ; so in the administration of states,! 
it does not always happen that the flame off 
sedition arises from political differences, but from, 
private dissensions, which, running through a] 
long chain of connections, at length affect the! 
whole body of the people. For this reason, it is 
one of the principal duties of a minister of state 
or magistrate, to heal these private animosities, 
and to prevent them from growing into public 
divisions." 

After these observations, he mentions 
several states and cities which had owed 
their ruin to the same little causes ; and 


then adds, that we ought not by any means; 
to bc_ inattentive to the misunderstandings] 
of private men, but apply to them the most], 
timely remedies ; for, by proper care, as'-'i 
Cato observes, what is great becomes little, [' 
and what is little is reduced to nothing. Oft' 
the truth of these observations, the annals 
of our own country, we wish we had no 
reason to say our own times, have presented 
us with many melancholy instances. 

As Plutarch observed that it was a fashion- 
able fault amongst men of fortune to refuse 
a proper respect to magistrates of inferior 
rank, he endeavoured to remove this 
impoljtip evil as well by precept as by 
cxiurfplcJ'-r 

To learn obedience and deference to the 
magistrate,” says he, “is one of the first and 
best principles of discipline ; nor ought these by 
any means to be dispensed with, though that 
magistrate should be inferior to us in figure or in 
fortune. For how absurd is it, if, in theatrical 
exhibitions, the meanest actor, that wears a 
momentary diadem, shall receive bis due respect 
from superior players ; and yet, in civil life, men 
of greater power or wealth shall withhold the 
deference that is due to the magistrate ! In this 
case, however, they should remember, that while 
they consult their own importance,_they detract 
from the honour of the state. Private dignity 
ought always to give place to public authority ; 
as, in Sparta, it was usual for the kings to rise in 
compliment to the ephori.” 

With regard to Plutarch’s political prin- 
ciples, it is clear that he was, even whilst at 
Rome, a republican in heart, and a friend 
to liberty ; but this does him no peculiar 
honour. Such privileges are the birthright 
of mankind ; and they are never parted with 
but through fear or favour. At Rome, he 
acted like a philosopher of the world. 
Quando noi siamo i?i Roma, noi facianio 
come Englino fanno in Roma. He found 
a constitution which lie had not power to 
alter ; yet though he could not make man- 
kind free, he made them comparatively 
happy, by teaching clemency to their tem- 
porary ruler. 

At Chaeronea we find him more openly 
' avowing the principles of liberty. During 
his residence at Rome, he had remarked an 
essential error in the police. In all com- 
plaints and processes, however trilling, the 
people had recourse to the first officers of 
slate. By this means they supposed that 
their interest would be promoted ; but it 
had a certain tendency to enslave them still 
more, and to render them the tools and 
dependants of court power. Of these 
measures the archon of Chceronea thus 
expresses his disapprobation: “At the , 
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his friendsand colleagues, to death, having found 
silver in his possession contrary to the late law. 
They likewise ordered Lysander home by their 
scytale , the nature. and use of which was this : 
Whenever the magistrates sent out an admiral or 
a general, the}' prepared two round pieces of wood 
with so much exactness, that they were perfectly 
equal both in length and thickness. One of these 
they kept themselves, the other was delivered to 
the officer then employed. These pieces of wood 
were called scytahe. When they had any secret 
and important orders to convey to him, they took 
a long narrow scroll of parchment, and rolled it 
about their own staff, one fold close to another, 
and then wrote their business on it. This done, 
the}* took off the scroll and sent it to the general. 
As soon as he received it, he applied it to his 
staff, which being just like that of the magis- 
trates, ail the folds fell in with one another, 
exactly as they did at the writing : and though, 
before, the characters were so broken and dis- 
jointed, that nothing could be made of them, 
they now became plain and legible. The parch- 
ment, as well as the staff, is called scytale , as the 
thing measured bears the name of the measure. 

Lysander, who was then in the Hellespont, 
was much alarmed at the scytale . Pharnabazus 
being the person whose impeachment he most 
dreaded, he hastened to an interview with him, 
in hopes of being able to compose their differ- 
ences. When they met he desired him to send 
another account to the magistrate, signifying 
that he neither had nor made any complaint. 
He was not aware (as the proverb has it) that 
he was playing the Cretan with a. Cretan. Phar- 
nabazus promised to comply with his request, 
and wrote a letter in his presence agreeable to 
his directions, but had contrived to have another 
by him to a quite contrary effect. When the 
letter was to be sealed, he palmed that upon him 
which he had written privately, and which 
exactly resembled it. Lysander, upon his arrival 
at Lacedcemon, went, according to custom, to 
the senate-house,, and delivered Phamabazus's 
.letter to the magistrates ; assuring himself that 
the heaviest charge was removed. For he knew 
that the Lacedaemonians paid a particular atten- 
tion to Pharnabazus, because, of all the king’s 
lieutenants, he had done them the. greatest 
services in the war. When the eJ>hori had read 
the letter, they showed it to Lysander. He now 
found to his cost that others have art besides 
Ulysses, and in great confusion left the senate- 
house. 

A few days after, he applied to the magistrates, 
and told them, he was obliged to go to the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, and offer the sacrifices he had 
vowed before his battles. Some say, that when 
he was besieging the city of the Aphytrcans in 
Thrace, Arnmon actually appeared to him in a 
dream, and ordered him to raise the siege : that 
lie complied with that order, and bade the 
Aphytmans sacrifice to Ammon ; and for the same 
reason now hastened to pay his devotions to that 
deity in Libya. But it was generally believed 
that he only used the deity as a pretext, and that 
the true reason of his retiring was his fear of the 
rfhori, and his aversion to subjection. He chose 
rather to wander in foreign countries than to be 
controlled at home. His haughty spirit was like 
that of a horse, which has long ranged the 
pastures at liberty, and returns with reluctance to 


the stall, and to his former burden. As for the 
reason which Ephorus assigns for this voyage, 
I shall mention.it by and by. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the cf-hori 
to depart, and took his voyage. While he was 
upon it, the kings considered that it was by 
means of the associations he had formed, that he 
held the cities in subjection, and was in effect 
master- of all Greece.. They resolved, therefore, 
to drive out his friends, and re-establish the 
popular governments. This occasioned new com- 
motions. First, of all, the Athenians from the 
castle of Phyle,* attacked the thirty tyrants, and 
defeated them. Immediately upon this, Lysander 
returned, and persuaded the Lacedemonians to 
support the oligarchies, and. to chastise the 
people ; in consequence of which, they remitted 
a hundred talents to the tyrants, to enable them 
to carry on the war, and appointed Lysander 
himself their general. But the envy with which 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that he 
would take Athens a second time, led them to 
determine, that one of them should attend the 
expedition. Accordingly Pausanias marched into 
Attica, in appearance to. support the thirty tyrants 
against the people, but in reality to put. an end to 
the war, lest Lysander, by his interest in Athens, 
should become master.of it again. This he easily 
effected. By reconciling the Athenians among 
themselves, and composing the tumults, he clipped 
the wings of Lysandcr’s ambition. Yet, as the 
Athenians revolted soon after, Pausanias was 
blamed for taking the curb of the oligarchy out 
of the mouth of the people, and letting them 
grow bold and insolent again. On the contrary, 
it added to the reputation of Lysander : lie was 
now considered as a man who took not his 
measures either through favour or ostentation, 
but in all his operations, how severe soever, kept 
a strict and steady eye upon the interests of 
Sparta. 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expres- 
sions as well as actions which confounded his 
adversaries. When the Argivc.s had a dispute 
with him about their boundaries, and thought 
their plea better than that of the Lacedaemonians, 
he showed them his sword, and said, “ He that is 
master of this can best plead about boundaries.’* 

When a citizen of Mcgara treated him with 
great freedom in a certain conversation, he said, 
“My friend, those words of thine should not come 
but from strong walls and bulwarks." 

When the Boeotians hesitated upon some pro- 
ositions he made them, he asked them, whether 
c should trail or push his pikes amongst them. 

The Corinthians having deserted the league, 
he advanced up to their walls, ’but the Laccda:- 
monians, he found, were very loth to begin the 
assault. A hare just then happening to start out 
of the trenches, he took occasion to.say, “ Arc not 
you ashamed to dread those enemies, who are so 
idle that the very hares sit in quiet under their 
walls ? ” 

When kingAgis paid the last tribute to nature, 
he left behind him a brother named. Agcsilaus, 
and a reputed son named Leotychidas.. Ly- 
sandcr, who had regarded Agcsilaus with an 
extraordinary affection, persuaded him to lay 

• A castle above Athens, strongly situated. 
Xenophon often mentions it in the second book of 
his Grecian history. 
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same time," says lie, “ that we endeavour 
to render a city obedient to its magistrates, 
we must beware of reducing it to a servile 
or too humiliating a condition. Those who 
carry every trifle to the cognizance of the 
supreme magistrate, are contributing all they 
can to the servitude of their country'." And 
it is undoubtedly true, that the habitual and 
universal exertion of authority has a natural 
tendency to arbitrary dominion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the 
light of a philosopher, a biographer, and a 
magistrate ; we have entered into his moral, 
religious, and political character, as weE as 
the information we could obtain would 
enable us. It only' remains that we view 
him in the domestic sphere of life — that 
little, but trying sphere, where we act 
wholly from ourselves, and assume no 
character but that which nature and educa- 
cation has given us. 

Dacier, on falling into this part of Plu- 
tarch’s history, has made a whimsical obser- 
vation. ‘‘There are two cardinal points," 
says he, ‘‘in a man's life, which determine 
his happiness or his misery. These are his 
birth and his marriage. It is in vain for a 
man to be bom fortunate, if he be unfortu- 
nate in his marriage." How Dacier could 
reconcile the astrologers to this new doctrine, 
it is not easy to say : for, upon this principle, 
a man must at least have two good stars, 
one for liis birthday, the other for his 
wedding-day ; as it seems that the influence 
of the natal star could not extend beyond 
the bridal morn, but that a man then falls 
under a different dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this 
state, we arc not quite certain ; but as it is 
not probable that a man of his wisdom 
would marry at an advanced time of life, 
and ns his wife was a native of Chmronea, 
we may conclude that he married before he 
went to Rome. However that might be, it 
appears that he was fortunate in his choice ; 
for his wife was not only well-bom and well- 
bred, but a woman of distinguished sense 
and virtue. Her name was Timoxcna. 

Plutarch appears to have had at least five 
children by her, four sons, and a daughter, 
whom, out of regard for her mother, he 
called Timoxcna. He has given us a proof 
that lie had all the tenderness of an affec- 
tionate father for these children, by record- 
ing a little instance of his daughter's natural 
benevolence. “ When she was very young,” 
says be, "she would frequently beg of her 
nurse to give the breast not only to the other 
children, but to her babies and dolls, which 
i she considered as her dependants, and under 
! her prolection." Who docs not see, in this 


simple circumstance, at once the fondness 
of the parent, and the benevolent disposition 
of the man ? 

But the philosopher soon lost his little 
blossom of humanity. His Timoxcna died 
in her infancy ; and if we may judge from 
the consolatory letter he wrote to her mother 
on the occasion, he bore the loss as became 
a philosopher. “ Consider," said he, “that 
death has deprived your Timoxena only of 
small cnjo)ments. The things she knew 
were but of little consequence, and she could 
be delighted only with trifles.” In this letter 
we find a portrait of his wife, which does her 
the greatest honour. From the testimony 
given by her husband, it appears that she 
was far above the general weakness and 
affectation of her sex. She had no passion 
for the expensiveness of dress, or the parade 
of public appearances. She thought every 
kind of extravagance blnmable ; and her 
ambition went not beyond the decencies and 
proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this buried two of 
bis sons, his eldest son, and a younger, 
named Charon ; and it appears, from the 
above-mentioned letter, that the conduct of 
Timoxena, on these events, was worthy the 
wife of a philosopher. She did not disfigure 
herself by change of apparel, or give way 
to the extravagance of grief, as women in 
general do on such occasions, but supported 
the dispensations of Providence with a 
solemn and rational submission, even when 
they seemed to be most severe. She had 
taken unwearied pains, and undergone the 
greatest sufferings, to nurse her son Charon 
at her own breast, at a time when an abscess 
formed near the part had obliged her to 
undergo an incision. Yet, when the child, 
reared with so much tender pain and diffi- 
culty, died, those who went to visit her on 
the melancholy occasion found her house 
in no more disorder than if nothing dis- 
tressful had happened. Site received her 
friends as Admetus entertained Hercules, 
who, the same day that he buried Alceste, 
betrayed not the least confusion before his 
heroic guest. 

With a woman of so much dignity of 
mind and excellence of disposition, a man 
of Plutarch’s wisdom and humanity must 
have been infinitely happy ; and, indeed, 
it appears from those precepts of conjimal 
happiness and affection which he lias left 
us, that he has drawn his observations from 
experience, and that the rules he recom- 
mended had been previously exemplified in 
his own family. 

It is said that Plutarch had some mis- 
understanding with his wife's relations; upon 
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; am speaking of was' erected for the victory won 
| on the plain, where the troops of Archelaus be- 
gan to give way, and to fly to the river Molus. 
The other trophy upon the top of Thuriurn, in 
memory of their getting above the barbarians, 
was inscribed in Greek characters to the valour 
of Homoloichus and Aitaxidavias. 

He exhibited games on this occasion at Thebes, 
in a theatre erected for that purpose near the 
fountain of CEdipus.* But the judges were taken 
from other cities of Greece, by reason of the 
implacable hatred he bore the Thebans. He 
deprived them of half their territories, which 
he consecrated to the Pythian Apollo and the 
Olympian Jupiter; leaving orders that out of 
their revenues the money should be repaid which 
he had taken from their temples. 

After this, he received news that Flaccus, who 

1 was of the opposite faction, was elected consul, 
and that he was bringing a great army over the 
Ionian, in pretence against Mithridates, but m 
reality against him. He therefore marched into 
Thessaly to meet him. However, when he was 
arrived at Melitea, intelligence was brought him 
from several quarters, that the countries behind 
■ him were laid waste by another army of the king s, 
superior to the former. Dorylaus was arrived at 
; Chatcis with a large fleet, which brought over 
80,000 men, of the best equipped and best dis- 
ciplined troops of Mithridates. With these he 
entered Boeotia, and made himself master of-the 
country, in hopes of drawing Sylla to a battle. 
Archelaus remonstrated against that measure, 
but Dorylaus was so far from regarding him, that 
, he scrupled not to assert, that so many myriads 
of men could not have been lost without treachery. 
But Sylla soon turned back, and showed Dorylaus 
how prudent the advice was which he had re- 
jected, and what a proper sense its author had 
of the Roman valour. Indeed, Dorylaus himself, 
after some slight skirmishes with Sylla at lil- 
phosium, was the first to agree that action was 
not the thing to be pursued any longer, but that 
the war was to be spun out, and decided at last 
by dint of money. 

However, the plain of Orchomenus, where they 

• were encamped, being most advantageous for 
those whose chief strength consisted m cavaliy, 
gave fresh spirits to Archelaus. For of all the 
plains of Bccotia the largest and most beautiful 
is this, which, without either tree or bush, extends 
itself from the gates of Orchomenus to the tens 
in which the river Melas loses itself. That river 

• rises under the walls of the city just mentioned, 
and is the only Grecian river which is navigable 
from its source. About the summer solstice it 
overflows like the Nile, and produces plants of 
the same nature ; only they are meagre and hear 
but little fruit. Its course is short, great part of 
it soon stopping in those dark and muddy fens. 
The rest falls into the river Cephisus, about the 
place where the water is bordered with such 

•y . excellent canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped opposite 
each other, Archelaus attempted not anything. 
But Sylla began to cut trenches iq several parts 
of the field, that he might, if possible, drive the 
enemy from the firm ground, which was so 

suitable for cavalry, and force them upon the 
morasses. The barbarians could not bear this, 
but upon the first signal from their generals, rode 
up at full speed, and handled the labourers so 
rudely, that they all dispersed. The corpstoo, 
designed to support them, was put to flight. 
Sylla that moment leaped from, his horse, seized 
one of the ensigns, and pushed through the 
middle of the" fugitives towards the enemy, crying 
out, u Here, Romans, is the bed of honour I am 
to die in. JDo you, when you are asked where 
you betrayed your general, remember to say, it 
was at Orchomenus. M These words stopped them 
in their flight: besides, two cohorts came from 
the right wing to his assistance, and at the head 
of this united corps he repulsed the enemy. 

Sylla then drew back a little, to give his troops 
some refreshment ; after which he brought them 
to work again, intending to draw a line of circum- 
vallation round the barbarians. ’ Hereupon, they 
returned in better order than before. Diogenes, 
son-in-law to Archelaus, fell gloriously as he was 
performing wonders on the right. Their archers 
were charged so close by the Romans, that they 
had not room to manage their bows, and therefore 
took a quantity of arrows in their hands, which 
they used instead of swords^ and with them 
killed several of their adversaries. At last, how- 
ever, they were broken and shut up in their 
camp, where they passed the night in great 
misery, on account of their dead and wounded. 
Next morning Sylla drew out his men to continue 
the trench ; and as numbers of the barbarians 
came out to engage him, he attacked and routed 
them so effectually, that, in the terror they were 
in, none stood to guard the camp, and he entered 
it with them. The fens were then filled with the 
blood of the slain, and the lake with dead bodies ; 
insomuch that even now many of the weapons of 
the barbarians, bows, helmets, fragments of iron 
breast-plates, and swords, are found buried in 
the mud, though it is almost 200 years since the 
battle. Such is the account we have of the 
actions at Chseronea and Orchomenus. 

Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behaved with SO 
much rigour and injustice at Rome to persons of 
the greatest distinction, that many, to avoid their 
tyranny, retired to Syila’s camp, as to a safe 
harbour ; so that in a little time he had a kind of 
senate about him. MetelJa, with much difficulty, 
stole from Rome with his children, and came to 
tell him, that his enemies had burned rus house 
and all his villas, and to entreat him to return 
home, where his help was so much wanted. _ He 
was much perplexed in his deliberations, neither 
choosing to neglect his afflicted country, nor 
knowing how to go and leave such an important 
object as the Mithridatic war in so unfinished a 
state, when he was addressed by a merchant ot 
Delium, called Archelaus, on the part of the 
general of that name, who wanted to sound mm 
about an accommodation, and to treat privately 
of the conditions of it. « 

Sylla was so charmed with the thing, that he 
hastened to a personal conference with the 
general. Their interview was on the sea-coast 
near Delium, where stands a celebrated temple of 
Apollo, Upon their meeting, Archelaus proposed 
that Sylla should quit the Asiatic and Pontic 
expedition, and turn his whole attention to the 
civil war, engaging on the km^s behalf to supply 
him with money, vessels, ana troops, oyiia, 

* Pausanias tells us this fountain was so called, 
because CEdipus there washed off the blood he 
was stained with in the murder of bis father. 
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which Timoxena, fearing that it might affect 
their union, had duty and religion enough 
to go as far as Mount Helicon and sacrifice 
to Love, who had a celebrated temple there. 

He left two sons, Plutarch and Lamprius. 
The latter appears to have been a philoso- 
pher, and it is to him we are indebted for a 
') catalogue of his father’s writings ; which, 
however, one cannot look upon, as Mr. 
Dryden says, without the same emotions 
that a merchant must feel in perusing a bill 
of freight after he has lost his vessel. The 
writings no longer extant are these : — 

The Lives of Hercules, Hesiod, Pindar, Crates 
and Daiphantus, with a Parallel, Leonidas, Aris- 
tomenes, Scipio Africanus Junior, and Mfctellus, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Caligula, 
Vitellius, Epaminondas and the Elder Scipio, 
with a Parallel. 

Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. 

Four Books of Commentaries on Hesiod. 

Five Books to Empedocles, on the Quintes- 
sence. 

Five Books of Essays. 

Three Books of Fables. 

Three Books of Rhetoric. 

Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul. 

Two Books of Extracts from the Philosophers. 

Three Books’on Sense. 

Three Books on the great Actions of Cities. 

Two books on Politics. 

An Essay on Opportunity, to Theophrastus. 

Four Books on the Obsolete Parts of History. 

Two Books of Proverbs. 

Eight Books on the Topics of Aristotle. 


Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus. 

An Essay on Poetry. 

A Dissertation on the Difference between the 
Pyrrhonians and the Academicians. 

A Treatise to prove that there was but one 
Academy of Plato. 

Aulus Gcllius has taken a long story from 
Taurus, about Plutarch’s method of cor- 
recting a slave, in which there is nothing 
more than this, that he punished him like 
a philosopher, and gave him his discipline 
without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, 
who bore a considerable reputation in the 
world of letters, and taught the Greek 
language and learning to Marcus Antonius. 
The character which that philosopher has 
given him, in his First Book of Reflections, 
may with great propriety, be applied to his 
uncle. "Sextus, by his example, taught 
me mildness and humanity ; to govern my 
house like a good father of a family ; to fall 
into an easy and unaffected gravity of 
manners ; to live agreebly to nature ; to 
find out the art of discovering and prevent- 
ing the wants of my friends ; to connive at 
the noisy follies of the ignorant and imperti- 
nent ; and to comply with the understand- 
ings and the humours of men. ’’ 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long 
life ; and it is clear that Plutarch enjoyed 
this ; but of the time, or the circumstances 
of his death, we have no satisfactory account. 
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These things settled, he set sail from Ephesus 
with his whole fleet, and reached the harbour of 
Phans the third day. At Athens he got himself 
initiated in the mysteries of Ceres, and from that 
city he took with him the library of Apellicon 
the Teian, in which were most of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, books at that time 
not sufficiently known to the world. When they 
were brought to Rome, it is said that Tyrannio 
the grammarian prepared many of them _ for 
publication, and that Andronicus the Rhodian, 
getting the manuscripts by his means, did 
actually publish them, together with those in- 
dexes that arc now in everybody’s hands. The 
old Peripatetics appear indeed to have been 
men of curiosity and erudition ; but they had 
neither met with many of Aristotle’s and Theo- 
phrastus’s books, nor were those they did meet 
with correct copies ; because the inheritance of 
Neleus the Sccpsian, to whom Theophrastus left 
his works, fell into mean and obscure hands. 

During Sylla's stay at Athens, he felt a painful 
numbness in his feet, which Strabo calls the 
lisping of the gout This obliged him to sail 
to jEdepsus, for the benefit of the warm baths, 
where he lounged away the day with mimics and 
buffoons and all the train of Bacchus. One day, 
as he was walking by the seaside, some fishcr- 
men presented him with a curious dish of fish. 
Delighted with the present, he asked the people 
of what country they were, and when he heard 
they were Akeans, "What," said he, “are any 
of the Almans alive?” for in pursuance of Ins 
victory at Orchomemis, he had razed three cities 
of Bceotia, Anthedon, Larymnn, and Alma. 
The poor men were struck dumb with fear ; but 
he told them, with a smile, they might go away 
quite happy, for they had hrought very respect- 
able mediators with them. The Alteans tell us 
that from that time they took _ courage, and 
re-established themselves in their old habua 

Sylla, now recovered, passed, through Thessaly 
and Macedonia to the sea, intending to cross 
over from Dyrrachium to Brundusium with a 
fleet of i2oo sail. In that neighbourhood stands 
Apollonia, near which is a remarkable spot of 
ground called Nymphceum.* The lawns and 
meadows are of incomparable verdure, though 
interspersed with spring sfrom which continually 
issues fire. In this place, we are told, a satyr 
was taken asleep, exactly such as statuaries and 
painters represent to us. He was brought to 
Sylla, and interrogated in many.languages who 
he was ; but he uttered nothing intelligible ; his 
accent being harsh and inarticulate, something 
between the neighing of a horse and the bleating 
of a goat. Sylla was shocked with his appear- 
ance, and ordered him to be taken out of his 
presence. , ... 

When he was upon the point of embarking 
with his troops, he began to be afraid that as 
1 soon as they reached Italy, they would disperse 
1 and retire to their respective cities. Hereupon 
they came to him of their own accord, and took 


an oath that they would stand by him to the 
last, and not wilfully do any damage to Italy. 
And as they saw he would want large sums of 
money, they went and collected each as much as 
they could afford, and brought it him. . He did 
not, however, receive their contribution, but 
having thanked them for their attachment, and 
encouraged them to hope the best, he set sail. 
He had to go, as he himself tells us, against 
fifteen generals of the other party, who had 
under them no less than 250 cohorts. But 
heaven gave him evident tokens of success. He 
sacrificed immediately upon his landing at Ta- 
rentum, and the liver of the victim had the 
plain impression* of a crown of laurel, with two 
strings hanging down. A little before his pas- 
sage there were seen in the daytime upon Mount 
Hephteum t in Campania, two great he-goats 
engaged, which used all the movements that men 
do in fighting. The phenomenon raised itself by 
degrees from the earth into the air, where it dis- 
persed itself in the manner of shadowy phantoms, 
and quite disappeared. 

A little after this, young Marius, and Nor- 
banus the consul, with two very powerfut bodies, 
presumed to attack Sylla ; who, without any 
regular disposition of his troops, or order of 
battle, by the mere valour and impetuosity of 
his soldiers, after having slain 7000 of the enemy, 
obliged Norbanus to seek a refuge within the 
walls of Capua. This success he mentions as 
the cause why his soldiers did not desert, but 
despised the enemy, though greatly superior in 
numbers. He tells us, moreover, that an enthu- 
siastic servant of Pontius, in the town of Silvium, 
announced him victorious, upon the communi- 
cated authority of Bellona, but informed him, 
at the same time, that if he did not hasten the 
Capitol would be burned. This actually hap- 
pened Oil the day predicted, which was the sixth 
of July. About this time it was that Marcus 
Lucullus, one of Sylla’s officers, who had no 
more than sixteen cohorts under his command, 
found himself on the point of engaging an enemy 
who had fifty ; though he had the utmost con- 
fidence in the valour of his troops, yet, as many 
of them were without arms, he was doubtful 
about the onset. While he was deliberating 
about the matter a gentle breeze bore from a 
neighbouring held a quantity of {lowers, that fell 
on the shields and helmets of the soldiers in such 
a manner that they appeared to be crowned with 
garlands. This circumstanc-c had such an effect 
upon them t that they charged the enemy with 


* 1.1 this place the nymphs had an oracle, of 
the manner of consulting which Dion ( 1 . 41) tells 
us several ridiculous stories. Strabo, speaking 
of it in his seventh booh, teljs us the Nymphmum 
is a rock, out of which issues fire, and that 
beneath it flows streams of flaming bitumen. 


* The priests traced the figures they wanted 
upon the liver, on their hands, and, by holding it 
very close, easily made the impression upon it 
while it was warm and pliant, # 

*f* There is 'no such mountain as Hephseum 
known. Livy mentions the hills of Tisata, near 
Capua. . ^ 

t The use that the ancient Romans as well as 
Greeks made of enthusiasm and superstition, m 
war particularly, was so great and so frequent 
that it appears to take off much from the idea ox 
their native courage and valour. The slightest 
circumstance, as in the improbable instance re- 
ferred to, of a preternatural kind, or bearing the 
least shadow of a religious ceremony, would 
animate them to those exploits, which, though a 
rational valour was certainly capable of effecting 
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double vigour and courage, killed iS,ooo, and 
became complete masters of the field and of the 
camps. This Marcus Lucullus wa s brother to 
that Lucullus who afterwards conquered Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes. 

Sylla. still saw himself surrounded with armies 
and powerful enemies, to whom, he was inferior 
in point of force, and therefore had recourse to 
frauds He made Scipio, one of the consuls* some 
proposals for an accommodation, upon which 
many interviews and conferences ensued. % But 
Sylb, always finding some pretence for gaining 
time, was corrupting Scipio's soldiers all the 
while by means of his own, who were as well 
practised as their general in every art of solici- 
tation. They entered their adversaries* camp, 
and, mixing among them, soon gained them over, 
seme by money, some by fair promises, and 
others by the most insinuating adulation. At 
last, Sylla advancing to their intrcnchments with 
twenty cohorts, Scipio’s men saluted them as 
fellow-soldiers, and came out and joined them ; 
so that Scipio was left alone, in his tent f where 
he was taken, but immediately after dismissed in 
safety. These twenty cohorts were Sylla’s dccoy 
birds, by which he drew forty more into^ his net, 
and then brought them altogether into his camp. 
On this occasion Carbo is reported to have said 
that in Sylla he had to contend both with a fox 
and a lion, but the fox gave him the most 
trouble. . . 

The, year following, young Manus being con- 
sul, and at the head of fourscore cohorts, gave 
Sylla the challenge. Sylla was very ready to 
accept it that day in particular, on account of a 
dream he had the night before. He thought he 
saw old Marius, who had now long been dead, 
advising his son to beware of the ensuing day^ as 
big with mischief to him. This made Sylla im- 
patient of the combat. The first step he took 
towards it was to send for Eolabclla, who had 
encamped at some distance. The enemy had 
blocked up the roads ; and Sylia's troops were 
much harassed in endeavouring to open them. 
Besides, a violent rain happened to fall, and still 
more incommoded them in their work. Here- 
upon, the officers went and entreated Sylla to 
defer the battle till another day, showing him 
how his men were beaten out with fatigue, and 
seated upon the ground with their shields under 
them. Sylla yielded to their arguments, though 
with great reluctance, and gave them orders to 
intrench themselves. t 

They were just begun to put these orders m 
execution, when Marius rode boldly up in hopes 
of finding them dispersed and in great disorder. 
Fortune seized this moment for accomplishing 
Sylia’s dream. His soldiers, fired with indigna- 
tion, left their work, stuck their pikes in the 
trench, and with drawn swords and loud shouts 
ran to the charge. The enemy made but a slight 
resistance ; they were routed, and vast numbers 
slain in their flight. Marius himself fled to Frx- 
neste, where he found the gates shut ; but a rope 
was let down, to which he fastened himself, and 
so he was taken up over the wall. 

Some authors, indeed, write, and among the 
rest Fcnestalla, that Marius saw nothing of the 
battle, but that, being oppressed with watching 

them, without such influence they would never 
have undertaken. 


and fatigue, he hid himself down in a shade, 
after the signal urns given, and was not waked 
without difficulty when all was lost. Sylla says, 
he lost only three and twenty men in this battle, 
though he killed 10,000 of the enemy, and took 
Sooo prisoners. He was equally .successful with 
respect to his lieutenants, Pompey, Crassus, 
Metellus, and Servilius, who, without any mis- 
carriage at all, or with none of any consequence, 
defeated great and powerful armies ; insomuch 
that Carbo, who was the chief support of the 
opposite party, stole out of his camp by night, 
and passed over into Africa. 

The last conflict Sylla had, was with Telesinus \ 
the Samnite, who entered the lists like a fresh 
champion against one that was weary, and was 
near throwing him at the very gates of Rome. 
Telcsinus had collected a great body of forces, 
with the assistance of a Lucanian named Lam- 
ponius, and was hastening to the relief of Marius, 
who was besieged in Franeste. But he got intel- 
ligence that Sylla and Pompey were advancing 
against him by long marches, the one to take him 
in front, and the other in rear, and that he was in 
the utmost danger of being hemmed in both 
before and behind. In this case, like a man of 
great abilities and experience of the most critical 
kind, he decamped by night, and marched with 
his whole army directly towards Rome; which 
was in so unguarded a condition, that he might 
have entered it without difficulty. But hestopped 
when he was only ten furlongs from the Collme 
gate, and contented himself with passing the night 
before the walls, greatly encouraged and elevated 
at the thought of having outdone so many great - 
commanders in point of generalship. 

Early next morning the young nobility mounted 
their horses, and fell upon him. He defeated 
them, and killed a considerable number ; among 
the rest fell Appius Claudius, a young man of 
spirit, and of one of the most illustrious families m 
Rome. The city was now full of terror and con- 
fusion — the women ran about the streets, bewailing 
themselves, as if it was just going to be taken by 
assault — when Balbus, who was sent before by 
Sylla, appeared advancing at full speed with 700 
horse. He stopped just long enough to give his 
horses time to cool, and then bridled them again, 
and proceeded to keep the enemy in play. 

In the mean time Svlla made his appearance, and 
having caused his first ranks to take a speedy 
refreshment, he began to put them in order of 
battle. Dolabclla and Torquatus^ pressed him to 
wait some time, and not lead his men in that 
fatigued condition to an engagement that must 
prove decisive. For lie had not now to do with 
Carbo and Marius, but with Samnites and Luca- 
mans, the most inveterate enemies to thc^ Roman 
name. However, he overruled their motion, and 
ordered the trumpets to sound to the charge, 
though it was now so late as the tenth hour of the 
day. There was no battle during the whole war 
fought with such obstinacy as this. The nght_ 
wing, commanded by Crassus, had greatly the * 
advantage : but the left was much distressed, and 
began to give way. Sylla made up to its assist- 
ance. He rode a white horse of uncommon spirit 
and swiftness ; and two of the enemy knowing him 
by it, levelled their spears at him. He himself 
perceived it not, but his groom did, and with a 
sudden lash made the horse spring forward, so 
that the spears only grazed his tail, and fixed 
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-As geographers thrust into the extremities of 
their maps those countries that are unknown to 
them, remarking at the same time, that all beyond 
is hills of sand and haunts of wild beasts, frozen 
seas, marshes, and mountains that are inaccessible 
to human courage, or industry ; so, in comparing 
the lives of illustrious men, when I have passed 
through those periods of time which may be de- 
scribed with probability, and where history may 
find firm footing in facts, I may say, my Senecio,* 
of the remoter ages, that all beyond is full of 
prodigy and fiction, the regions of poets and 
fabulists, wrapped in clouds, and unworthy of 
belief.-}- Yet since I had given an account of 
Lycurgus and Numa, X thought I might without 
impropriety ascend to Romulus, as I had ap- 
proached his times. Eut considering 

Who, for the palm, in contest high shall join ? 

Or who in equal ranks shall stand 1 
(as l/Eschylus expresses it) it appeared to me, 
that he who peopled the beautiful and famed city 
of Athens, might be best contrasted and com- 
pared with the father of the magnificent and in- 
vincible Rome. Permit us then to take from 
Fable her extravagance, and make her yield to, 
and accept the form of, History : but where she 
obstinately despises probability, and refuses to 
mix with what is credible, we must implore the 
candour of our readers, and their kind allowance 
for the talcs of Antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus 
in many particulars. Both were of uncertain 
parentage, born out of wedlock ; and both had 
the repute of being sprung from the gods. Both 
stood in the first rank of warriors ; for both had 
great powers of mind, with great strength of 
body. One was the founder of Rome, and one 
peopled Athens, the most illustrious cities in the 
world. Both carried, off women by violence. 
Both were involved in domestic miseries, and 
exposed to family resentment : } and both, towards 

* Sossius Senecio, a man of consular dignity, 
who flourished under Nerva and Trajan, and to 
whom Pliny addressed some of his Epistles ; not 
the Senecio put to death by Domitian. 

f The wild fictions of the fabulous ages may 
partly be accounted for from’the genius of the 
writers, who (as Plutarch observes) were chiefly 
poets ; and partly from an affectation of. some- 
thing extraordinary or preternatural in. antiquity, 
which has generally prevailed, both in nations 
and families. 
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the end of their lives, are said to have offended 
their respective citizens, if we may believe what 
seems to be delivered with the least mixture of 
poetical fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father’s side, 
stretches to Erectheus and the first inhabitants of 
his country ;* by his mother’s side to Pelops,f 
who was the most powerful of all the Pelopon- 
nesian kings, not only on account of his great 
opulence, but the number of his children ; for he 
married his daughters to persons of the first 
dignity, and found means to place his sons at the 
head of the chief states. One of them named 
Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, founded the 
small city of Troezenc, and was esteemed the 
most learned and the. wisest man of his age. 
The essence of the wisdom of those days con? 
sisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod J is 
celebrated for in his Book of Works. One of 
these is ascribed to Pittheus : 

Blast not the hope which friendship has con- 
ceived. 

But fill its measure high. 

This is confirmed by Aristotle : and Euripides, 
in saying that Hippolytus was taught by “the 
sage and venerable Pittheus," gives him a very 
honourable testimony. 

* Theseus was the sixth in descent from Erec- 
theus, or Ericthonius, said to be the son of Vulcan 
and Minerva, or Cranae, granddaughter of 
Cranaus, the second king of Athens ; so that 
Plutarch very justly says, that Theseus was 
descended from, the Autocthones, or first in- 
habitants of Attica, who were so called because 
they pretended to he born in that very country. 
It is generally allowed, however, that this king- 
dom was founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian, who 
brought hither a colony of Suites, about the year 
of the world 2448, before Christ 1556. The in- 
habitants of Attica were indeed a more ancient 
people than those of many other districts of 
Greece, which being of a more fertile soil, often 
changed their masters, while few were ambitious 
of settling in a barren country. 

t Pelops was the son of Tantalus, and of 
Phrygian extraction. He carried with him im- 
mense riches into Peloponnesus, which he had 
dug out of the mines of Mount Sypilus. By 
means of this wealth, he got the government of 
the most considerable towns for his sons, and 
married his daughters to princes. 

J Hesiod flourished about 500 years after 
Pittheus. Solomon wrote his Moral Sentences 
200 or 300 years after Pittheus. 
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SYLLA. 


A few months after, he presented the people 
with a show of gladiators. And as at that time 
men and women had no separate places, but sat 
promiscuously in the theatre, a woman of great 
beauty, and of one of the best families, happened 
to sit near Sylla. She was the daughter of 
Messala, and sister to the orator Hortcnsius ; 
her name Valeria ; and she had lately beea 
divorced from her husband. This woman, coming 
behind Sylla, touched him, and took off a little 
of the nap of his robe, and then returned to her 
seat. Sylla looked at her, quite amazed at her 
familiarity ; when she said, “ Wonder not, my 
lord, at what 1 have done ; I had only a mind to 
share a little in your good fortune." Sylla was 
far from being displeased ; on the contrary it 
appeared that he was flattered very agreeably. 
For he sent to ask her name, and to inquire into 
her family and character. Then followed an ex- 
change of amorous regards and smiles ; which 
ended in a contract and marriage. The lady, 
perhaps, was not to blame. Eut Sylla, though 
he got a woman of reputation and great accom- 
plishments, yet came into the match upon wrong 
principles. Like a youth, he was caught with 
soft looks and languishing airs, things that are 
wont to excite the lowest of the passions. 

Yet, notwithstanding he had married so extraor- 
dinary a woman, he continued his commerce with 
actresses and female musicians, and sat drinking 
whole days with a parcel of buffoons about him. 
His chief favourites at this time were Roscius the 
comedian, So rex the mimic, and Metrobius who 

used to act a woman's part ; These 

courses added strength to a distemper, that was 
hut slight at the beginning ; and for a long time 
he knew not that he had an abscess within him. 
This abscess corrupted his flesh, and turned it all 
into lice ; so that, though he had many persons 
employed both day and night to clean him, the 
part taken away was nothing to that which 
- remained. His whole attire, his baths, his 
basons, and his food were filled with that per- 
petual flux of vermin and corruption. And 
though he bathed many times a day, to cleanse 
and purify himself ; it was in vain. The corrup- 
tion came on so fast, that it was impossible to 
overcome it. 

We are told, that among the ancients, Acastus, 
the son of Pelias, died of this sickness ; and of 
those that come nearer our times, Aleman the 
poet, Pherecydes the divine, Callisthenes the 
Olynthian who was kept in close prison, and 
Mucius the lawyer. And if after these we may 
take notice of a man who did not distinguish, 
himsejf by anything laudable, but was noted 
another way, it may be mentioned, that the fugi- 
tive slave litmus, who kindled up the Servile 
war in Sicily, and was afterwards. taken and 
carried to Rome, died there of this disease, 

Sylla not only foresaw his death, but has left 
something relating to it in his writings. He 
.1 finished the twenty-second book of his Commen- 
| tarics only two days before he died : and he tells 


us that the Chaldeans had predicted, that after a 
life of glory he would depart in the height of his 
prosperity.. He farther acquaints us, that his 
son, who died a little before Metella, appeared to 
him in a dream, dressed in a mean garment, and 
desired him to bid adieu to his cares, and go 
along with him to his mother Metella, with 
whom he should live at ease, and enjoy the 
charms of tranquility. He did not, however, 
withdraw his attention from public affairs. It 
was but ten days before his death that he recon- 
ciled £he contending parties at Puteoli*, and gave 
them a set of laws for the regulation of their 
police. And the very day before he died, upon 
the information that the qutestor Granius would 
not pay what he was indebted to the state, but 
waited for his death to avoid paying it at all, he 
sent for him into his apartment, planted his ser- 
vants about, him, and ordered them to strangle 
him. The violence with which he spoke, strained 
him so much that the imposthume broke, and he 
voided a vast quantity of blood. His strength 
now failed fast, and, after he had passed the 
night in great agonies, he expired. He left two 
young children by Metella ; and Valeria, after 
his death, was delivered of a daughter called 
Posthumia ; a name given of course by the 
Romans to such as are born after the death of 
their father. 

Many of Sylla’s enemies now combined with 
Lepidus, to prevent his having the usual honours 
of burial. But Pompey, though he was some- 
what displeased at Sylla, because, of all his 
friends, he had left him only out of his will, in 
this case interposed his authority ; and prevailed 
upon some by his interest and entreaties, and on 
others by menaces, to drop their opposition. 
Then he conveyed the body to Rome, and con- 
ducted the whole funeral, not only with security, 
but with honour. Such was the quantity of 
spices brought in by the women, that exclusive of 
those carried in 210 great baskets, a figure of 
Sylla at full length, and of a lictor besides,. was 
made entirely of cinnamon and the choicest 
frankincense. The day happened to be so 
cloudy, and the rain was so much expected, that 
it was about the ninth hourf before the corpse 
was carried out. However, it was no sooner laid 
upon the pile, than a brisk wind blew, and raised 
so strong a flame, that it was consumed imme- 
diately. But after the pile was burned down, 
and the fire began to die out, a . great rain fell 
which lasted till night. So that his good fortune 
continued to the last, and assisted at his funeral. 
His monument stands in the Campus Martins. 
and they tell us he wrote an epitaph for himselt 
to this purport : “ No friend ever did me so. much 
good, or enemy so much harm, but I repaid him 
with interest.” 


* In the Greek Dichaarchia, which is another 
name for Puteoli. 
f Three in the afternoon. 
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JEgcus, wanting to have children, is said to 
have received, from the Oracle at Delphi, that 
celebrated answer, which commanded him not 
to approach arty woman before he returned to 
Athens. But as the Oracle seemed not to give 
him clear instruction, he came to Trcczenc, and 
communicated it to Pittheusin the following 
terms : — 

The mystic vessel shall untouch’d remain, 

Till in thy native realm 

It is uncertain what Pitthcus saw in this Oracle. 
However, cither by persuasion or deceit, he drew 
/Egcus into conversation with his daughter ./Ethra. 
/Egeus afterwards coming to know that she whom 
lie had lain with was Pittheus’s daughter, and 
suspecting her to be with child, hid a sword and 
a pair of sandals under a large stone, which had 
a cavity for the purpose. Before his departure, 
he told the secret to the princess only, and left 
orders, that if she brought forth a son, who, when 
he came to a man’s estate, should be able to 
remove the stone, and take away the things left 
under it, she should send him with these tokens 
to him, with all imaginable privacy ; for he was 
very much afraid that some plot would be formed 
against him by the Pallantidte, who despised him 
for his want of children. These were fifty brothers, 
the sons of Pallas.* 

./Ethra was delivered of a son ; and some say 
he was immediately named Theseus, t because of 
the laying up of the tokens ; others, that he re- 
ceived his name afterwards at Athens, when 
/Egcus acknowledged him for his son. He was 
brought up by Pitthcus, and had a tutor named 
Connidas, to whom the Athenians, even in our 
times, sacrifice a ram, on the day preceding the 
Thcscan Feasts, giving this honour to his memory 
upon a much juster account than that which they 
pay to Silanion and Parrhasius, who only made 
statues and pictures of Theseus. 

As it was then the custom for such as had 
arrived at man’s estate, to. go to Delphi to offer 
the first-fruits of their hair to Apollo, Theseus 
went thither, and the place where this ceremony 
is performed, from liim, is said to be yet called 
Thcsda. He shaved, however, only the fore part 
of his head, as Homer tells us the Abantes did ; J 
and this kind of tonsure, on his account, was 
called Thescis. The Abantes first cut their hair 
in this manner, not in imitation of the Arabians, 
as some imagine, nor yet of the Mysians, but 
because they were a warlike people, who loved 


* Pallas was brother to /Egcus ; and as /Egcus 
was supposed to have no children, the Pallantidre 
considered the kingdom of Athens as their un- 
doubted inheritance. It was natural, therefore, 
for /Egeus to conclude, that, if they came to know 
he had a son, they would attempt to assassinate 
cither him or his son. 

t The Gr ecl:s, as well as the. Hebrews, gave 
names both to persons and. things from some 
event or circumstance attending that which they 
were to name. The Greek word Thesis signifies 
laying up, and tkestkai uicn, to acknowledge. or 
rather to adopt a sen. ./Egcus did both; the 
ceremony of adoption being .necessary to enable 
Theseus, who was not a legitimate son, to inherit 
the crown. 

* The Abantes were the inhabitants of Eubcra, 
but originally of Abac, a town in Thrace. 


close fighting, and were more expert in it than 
any other nation. Thus Archilocus : * 

These twang not bows, nor sling.the hissing stone, 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler skill Eubcea’s sons displaj-. 

And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 

That they might not, therefore, give ad- 
vantage to their enemies by their hair, they took 
care to cut it off. And we are informed that 
Alexander of Macedon, having made the same 
observation, ordered his Macedonian troops to 
cut off their beards, these being a ready handle 
in battle. 

For some time ./Ethra declared not the real 
father of Theseus ; but the report propagated by 
Pittheus was, that he was the son of Neptune : 
for. the Troszenians principally worship that god ; 
he is the patron of their city ; to him they offer 
their first-fruits ; . and their money bears the 
impression of a trident. Theseus, in his youth, 
discovering not only great strength of body, but 
firmness and solidity of mind, together with a 
large share of understanding and prudence, 
/Ethra led him to the stone, and having told him 
the truth concerning his origin,, ordered him to 
take up his father s tokens, and sail to Athens. He 
easily removed the stone, but refused to go by 
sea, though he might have done it with great 
safety, and though he was pressed to it by the 
entreaties of his grandfather and his mother; 
while it was hazardous, at that time, to go by 
land to Athens, because no part was free from 
the danger of ruffians and robbers. Those times, 
indeed, produced men of strong and indefatigable 
powers of body, of extraordinary swiftness and , 
agility ; but they applied those powers to nothing "l 
just or. useful. On the contrary, their genius, 1 
their disposition, their pleasures,’ tended only to 
insolence, to violence, and to rapine. As for 
modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they 
looked.upon them as qualities in which those who 
had it in their power to add to their possessions, 
had no manner of concern virtues praised only 
by such as were afraid of being injured, and who 
abstained from injuring others out of the same 
principle of fear. Some, of these, ruffians were 
cut off by Hercules in his peregrinations, while 
others escaped to their lurking holes, and were 
spared by the hero in contempt of their cowardice. 
But when Hercules had. unfortunately killed 
Iphitus, he retired to Lydia, where, for a Jong 
time, he was a slave to Omphalc.t a punishment 
which he imposed upon himself for the murder. 
The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and se- 
curity ; but in Greece the same kind of enormities 
broke out anew, there being no one to restrain 
or quell them. It was therefore extremely 
dangerous to travel by land from Peloponnesus 
to Athens; and Pitthcus, acquainting Theseus 

* Archilochus was a Greek poet, who lived 
about the time of Romulus. Homer had given 
the same account of the Abantes above 300 years 
before. For, in the second book of the Iliad, he 
tells ‘us, the Abantes pierced the breastplates of 
their enemies with extended spears or pikes ; that 
is to say, thev fought hand to hand. 

t Those who had been guilty of murder became 
voluntary exiles, and imposed on themselves a 
certain penance, which they continued till they 
thought their crime expiated. 
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exceeded all of his age, but he was of a harsh 
and morose temper, unpolished by education. 

He was now in the dawn of youth, when a 
Roman officer, who wintered with his company 
in Chreronca, conceived a criminal passion for 
him ; and, as he found solicitations and presents 
of no avail, he was preparing to use force. It 
seems, he despisedour city, whose affairs were 
then in a bad situation, and whose smallness and 
poverty rendered it an object of no importance. 
As Damon dreaded some violence, and withal 
was highly provoked at the past attempts, lie 
formed a design against the officer's life, and 
drew some of his comrades into the scheme. The 
number was but small, that the matter might be 
more private ; in fact they were no more than 
sixteen. One night they daubed their faces over 
with soot, after they had drunk themselves up to 
a pitch of elevation, and next morning fell upon 
the Roman as he was sacrificing in the market- 
place. The moment they bad killed him, and a 
number of those that were about him, they fled 
out of the city. All was now in confusion. The 
senate of Chmronca met, and condemned the 
assassins to death, in order to excuse themselves 
to the Romans. But as the magistrates supped 
together according to custom, Damon and his 
accomplices returned in the evening, broke into 
the town hall, killed every man of them, and 
then made off again. 

It happened that Lucius Lucullus, who was 
going upon some expedition, marched that way. ■ 
He stopped to make an inquiry into the affair, ! 
which was quite recent, and found that the city i 
'f 1 * far from being accessory to the death of 
the Roman officer, that it was a considerable 
sufferer itself. He therefore withdrew the garri- 
son, and took the soldiers with him. 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in 
the adjacent country» and greatly harassed the 
city. The Chxroncans endeavoured to decoy 
him by frequent messages and decrees in his 
favour *. and when they had got him among them 
again, they appointed him master of the wrestling- 
ting ; but soon took opportunity to despatch him 
ns he was anointing himself ip the bagnio. Our 
fathers tell us, that fora long time certain spectres 
appeared on that spot, and sad groans were 
heard ; for which reason the doors of the bagnio 
were walled up. And to this very day those who 
live in that neighbourhood imagine that they see 
strange sights, and are alarmed with doleful 
voices. ^ There r.rc some remains, however, of 
Damon’s family, who live mostly in the town or 
Sttns mPhocis. These arc called, according to 
the JEohe dialect, Ashe/ev:ew: t that is, Scety- 
fi\ccd t on account of their ancestor's having 
smeared his face with soot, when he went about 
the assassination. 

'Hie people of Orchomcnu$ ? who were neigh- 
bours to the Chxroncam, having some prejudice 
against them, hired a Reman informer to accuse 
i C . C,I} V murdc K of * ho5c "bo fell by the 
hands of Damon and his associates, and to prose- 
cute it as if it liad been an individual. The 
cause came before the governor of Macedonia, 
l? r tac Romans had not yet sent prxtors into 
vjfeece ; and the persons employed to plead for 
. n PP«Jtd to the testimony of Lucullus. 

Uu * *he governor wrote to Lucullus, who 
, l ™ e account of the affair, and by that 

■**“** Cc '* v vred Charronca from utter ruin. 


Our forefathers, in gratitude for their pre- 
servation, erected a marble statue to Lucullus in 
the market-place, close by that of Bacchus. And 
though many ages are since elapsed, we are of 
opinion that the obligation extends even to us. 
\ve are persuaded, too, that a representation of 
the body is not comparable to that of the mind 
and the manners, and therefore in this work of 
lives compared, shall insert his. We shall, how- 
ever, always adhere to the truth ; and Lucullus 
will think himself sufficiently repaid by our 
perpetuating the memory of his actions. He 
cannot want, in return for his true testimony, a 
false, and fictitious account of himself. When 
n painter has to draw a fine and elegant form, 
which happens to have some little blemish, we do 
not want him entirely to pass over that blemish, 
nor yet to mark it with exactness. The one 
would spoil the beauty of the picture, and the 
other destroy the likeness. So in our present 
work, since it is very difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to find any life whatever without its 
spots and errors, we must set the good qualities 
in full light, with all the likeness of truth. But 
we consider the faults and stains that proceed 
either from some sudden passion, or from political 
necessity, rather as defects of virtue than signs of 
a bad heart ; and for that reason we shall cast 
them a little into shade, in reverence to human 
nature, which produces no specimen of virtue 
absolutely pure and perfect. 

When we looked out for one to put in com- 
parison with Cimon, Lucullus seemed tneproperest 
person. They were both of a warlike turn, — J 
both distinguished themselves against the 
barians. They weremild in their administrat 
they reconciled the contending factions in t 
country. They both gained great victories, 
erected glorious trophies. R'o Grecian cirri, 
his arms lo more distant countries than Cimon, o 
Roman than Lucullus. Hercules and Bacchus 
only .exceeded them; unless we add the ex- 
peditions of Perseus against the ./Ethiopians, 
Medes, and Armenians, and that of Jason against 
Colchis. But the scenes of these last actions are 
laid in such very ancient times, that we have 
some doubt whether the truth could reach us. 
This also they have in common, that they left 
their wars unfinished; they both pulled their 
enemies down, but neither of them gave them 
their death's blow. The principal mark, how- . 
C 5? r t!'»* of liJ;cncss in their characters, is their 
•^ability and gentleness of deportment in doing 
the honours of their houses, and the magnificence 
and splendour with which they furnished their 
tables. Perhaps, there arc some other resem- 
blances which we pass over, that may easily be 
collected from their history itself. 

Cimon svas the son of Milttades and Ilcgcst- 
I’l’H. That lady was a Thracian, and daughter 
to king Olorus, as it stands recorded in the poems 
°;,5 rchc * nus Mckinthius, written in honour 
or Cimon. So that^Thucydidcs the historian was - 
his relation, for his father was called Olorus; 
a name that had been long in the family, and he 
had gold mines in Thrace. Thucydides is said, 
too, to have been killed in Scapte Hyle,* n place 
m that country. His remains, however, were 
brought into Attica, and his monument is shown 


* Sen fie Hyle signifies n treed full ef trenches. 

Stephanus (de urb.) calls it Scaptcsule. 
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with the number of these ruffians, and with their 
cruel treatment of strangers, advised him to go by 
sea. But he had long been secretly fired with 
the glory of Hercules, whom he held in the 
highest esteem, listening with great attention to 
such as related his achievements, particularly to 
those that had seen him, conversed with him, and 
had been witnesses to his prowess. He was 
affected in the same manner as Themistocles after- 
wards was, when he declared that the trophies of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. The 
virtues of Hercules were his dream by night, and 
by day emulation led him out and spurred him 
on to perform some exploits like his. Besides, 
they were nearly related, being bom of cousin- 
germans ; for jEthra was the daughter of Pitthcus 
and Alcmena of Lysidice, and Pittheus and 
lysidice were brother and' sister by Pelops and 
Hippodamia. He considered it, therefore, as 
an insupportable dishonour, that Hercules should 
traverse both sea and land to clear them of these 
villains, while he himself declined such adventures 
as occurred to him ; disgracing his reputed father, 
if he took his voyage, or rather flight, by sea ; 
and carrying to his real father a pair of sandals 
and a sword unstained with blood, instead of the 
ornament of great and good actions, to assert and 
add lustre to his noble birth. With such thoughts 
and resolutions as these he set forward, deter- 
mined to injure no one, but to take vengeance of 
such as should offer him any violence. 

He was first attacked by Periphetes, in Epi- 
dauria, whose weapon was a club, and who, on 
that account, was called Corynetes, or the Club- 
bearer. He engaged with him, and slew him. 
Delighted with the club, he took it for his weapon, 
and used it as Hercules did the lion's skin. The 
skin was a proof of the vast size of the wild beast 
which that hero had Slain ; and Theseus carried 
about with him this club, whose stroke he had 
been able to parry, but which, in his hand, was 
irresistible. In the Isthmus he slew Sinnis the 
Pine-bender,* in the same manner as he had 
destroyed many others : and this he did, not as 
having learned or practised the bending of those 
trees, but to show that natural strength is above 
all art. Sinnis had a daughter remarkable for 
her beauty and stature, named Perigune, who had 
concealed herself when her father was killed. 
Theseus made diligent search for her, and found, 
at last, that she had retired into a place over- 
grown with shrubs, and rushes, and wild aspara- 
gus. In her childish simplicity she addressed 
her prayers and vows to these plants and bushes, 
as if they could have a sense of her misfortune, 
promising, if they would save and hide her, that 
she would never burn or destroy them. But when 
Theseus pledged his honour for treating her 
olitely, she came to him, and in due time 
rought him a son named Melanippus. After- 
wards, by Theseus’ permission, she married 
Deioneus, the son of Eurytus the (Echalian. 
Melanippus had a son named loxus, who joined 
with Ornytus in planting a colony in Caria : 
whence the Ioxides ; with whom it is an inviolable 
rule, not to burn either rushes or wild asparagus, 
but to honour and worship them, 

* Sinnis was so called, from his bending the 
heads of two pines, and tying passengers between 
the opposite branches, which, by their sudden 
return, tore them to pieces. 
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About this time Crommyon was infested by a 
wild sow named Pham, a fierce and formidable 
creature. This savage he attacked and killed,* 
going out of his way to engage her, and thereby 
showing an act of voluntary valour : for he 
believed it equally became a brave man to stand 
upon his defence against abandoned ruffians, and 
to seek out, and begin the combat with strong 
and savage animals. But some say, that Phrna 
was an abandoned female robber, who dwelt in 
Crommyon, that she had the name of Sow from 
her life and manners; and was afterwards slain 
by Theseus. 

On the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, 
a robber, by casting him headlong from a preci- , 
pice, as the story generally goes : and it is added, 
that, in wanton villainy, this Sciron used to make 
strangers wash his feet, and to take those oppor- 
tunities to push them into the sea. But the 
writers of Megara, in contradiction to this report, 
and, as Simonides expresses it, fighting with all 
antiquity, assert, that Sciron was neither a robber 
nor a ruffian, but, on the contrary, a destroyer of 
robbers, and a man whose heart and house were 
ever open to the good and the honest. For 
jEacus, say they, was looked upon as the justest 
man in Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had divine 
honours paid him at Athens, and the virtue of 
Peleus and Telemon too was universally known. 
Now Sciron was son-in-law to Cychreus, father- 
in-law to yEacus, and grandfather to Peleus and 
Telemon, who were both of them sons of Endeis, 
the daughter of Sciron and Chariclo : therefore 
it was not probable that tjie best of men should 
make such alliances with one of so vile a charac- 
ter, giving and receiving the greatest and dearest 
pledges. Besides, they tell us, that Theseus did 
not slay Sciron in his first journey to Athens, but 
afterwards, when he took Eleusis from the Me- 
garensians, having expelled Diocles, its chief 
magistrate, by a stratagem. In such contradic- 
tions are these things involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cer- 
cyon the Arcadian, and killed him on the spot. 
Proceeding to Hermione,t he put a period to the 
cruelties of Damastes, surnamed Procrustes, 
making his body fit the size of his own beds, as 
he had served strangers. These things he did 
in imitation of Hercules, who always returned 
upon the aggressors the same sort of treatment 
which they intended for him ; for that hero 
sacrificed Busiris, killed Antteus in wrestling, 
Cygnus in single combat, and broke the skull 
of Termerus ; whence this is called the Termerian 
mischief; for Termerus, it seems, destroyed the 
passengers he met, by dashing his head against 
theirs. Thus Theseus pursued his travels to 
punish abandoned wretches, who suffered the 
same kind of death from him that they inflicted 
on others, and were requited with vengeance 
suitable to their crimes. 


* In this instance our hero deviated from the 
principle he set out upon, which was, never to be 
the aggressor in any engagement. The wild sow 
was certainly no less respectable an animal than 
the pine-bender. 

t This seems to be a mistake ; for we know of 
no place called Harmione, or Hermione, between 
Eleusis and Athens. Pausanias calls it Erione ; 
and the authors of the Universal History, after 
Philochorus, call it Termione. 
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his remains,* and to honour him as a demi-god, 
Cimon set himself to search for his tomb. This 
was no easy undertaking, for the people of Scyros 
had all along refused to declare where he lay, or 
to suffer any search for his bones. At last, with 
much pains and inquiry, he discovered thc_ reposi- 
tory, and put his remains, set off with all imagin- 
able magnificence, on board his own galley, and 
carried them to the ancient seat of that hero, 
almost .joo years after he had left it.f 

Nothing could give the people more pleasure 
than this event. To commemorate it, they insti- 
tuted games, in which the tragic poets were to try 
their skill ; and the dispute was very remarkable. 
Sophocles, then a young man, brought his first 
\ piece upon the theatre ; and Aphepsion, the 
archon, perceiving that the audience were not 
unprejudiced, did not appoint the judges by lot in 
the usual manner. The method he took was this : 
when Cimon and his officers had entered the 
theatre, and made the due libations to the god 
who presided over the games, the archon would 
not suffer them to retire, but obliged them to sit 
down and select ten judges upon oath, one out of 
each tribe. The dignity of the judges caused an 
extraordinary emulation among the actors. So- 
phocles gained the prize ; at which ASschylus was 
so much grieved and disconcerted, that he could 
not bear to stay much longer in Athens, but in 
anger retired to Sicily, where he died, and was 
buried near Gcla. 

Ion tells us, that when he was very' young, and 
lately come from Chios to Athens, he supped at 
Laomedon's, with Cimon. After supper, when 
the libations were over, Cimon was desired to 
sing, and he did it so agreeably, that the company 
preferred him, in point of politeness to Thcmis- 
tocles. For he, on a like occasion, said, lie had 
not learned to sing or play upon the harp ; but he 
knew how to raise a small city to wealth and 
greatness. The conversation afterwards turned 
upon the actions of Cimon, and each of the guests 
dwelt upon such as appeared to him the most 
considerable : he, for his part, mentioned only 
this, which he looked upon as the most artful 
expedient he had made use of. A great number 
of Barbarians were made prisoners in Sestos and 
at Byzantium ; and the allies desired Cimon to 
make a division of the booty. Cimon placed the 
prisoners, quite naked, on one side, and all their 
ornaments on the other. The allies complained, 
the shares were not equal; whereupon he bade 
them take which part they pleased, assuring them 
that the Athenians would be satisfied with what 
they left. Herophytus the Samian advised them 
to make choice of the Persian spoils, and of course 
the Persian captives fell to the share of the Athe- 
nians. For the present, Cimon was ridiculed in 
private for the division he had made ; because 
the allies had chains of gold, rich collars and 
bracelets, and robes of scarlet and purple to show, 
v while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of 
naked slaves, and those very unfit for labour. 
But a little after, the friends and relations of the 
prisoners came down from Phrygia and Lydia, 
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and gave large sums for their ransom. So that 
Cimon with the money purchased four months’ 
provisions for his ships, and sent a quantity of gold 
besides to the Athenian treasury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great 
fortune ; and what he had gained gloriously in the 
war from the enemy, he laid out with as much 
reputation upon his fellow citizens. He ordered 
the fences of his fields and gardens to be thrown 
down, that strangers, as well as his own country- 
men, might freely partake of his fruit. He had a 
supper provided at his house every day, in which 
the dishes were plain, but sufficient for a multi- 
tude of guests. Every poor citizen repaired to it 
at pleasure, and had his diet without care or 
trouble : by which means he was enabled to give 
proper attention to public affairs. _ Aristotle, 
indeed, says, this supper was not provided for all 
the citizens in general, but only for those of his 
own tribe, which was that of Lacia.* 

When he walked out, he used to have a retinue 
of young men well clothed, and if he happened to 
meet an aged citizen in a mean dress, he ordered 
some one of them to change clothes with him. 
This was great and noble. But beside this, the 
same attendants carried with them a quantity of 
money, and when they met in the market-place 
with any necessitous person of tolerable appear- 
ance, they took care to slip some pieces into his 
hand as privately as possible. Cratinus, the 
comic writer, seems to have refen-ed to these 
circumstances in one of his pieces intitlcd Archi- 
lochi! 

Even I Metrobius, though a scrivener, hoped 
To pass a cheerful and a sleek old age, 

And live to my last hour at Cimon’s table ; 

Cimon 1 the best and noblest of the Greeks ! 
Whose wide-spread bounty vied with that of 
heaven I 

But, ah ! he's gone before me ! 

Gorgias the Leontinc gives him this character : 
11 He got riches to use them, and used them so as 
to be honoured on their account.” And. Critias, 
one of the thirty tyrants, in his _ elegies thus 
expresses the utmost extent of his wishes : 

The wealth of Scopas't heirs, the soul of Cimon, 
And the famed trophies of Agcsilaus. 

Lichas the Lacedaemonian, we know, gained a 
great name among the Greeks, by nothing but 
entertaining strangers who came to see the public 
exercises of the Spartan youth. But the magni- 
ficence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient 
hospitality and bounty of the Athenians. They 
indeed taught the Greeks to sow bread-corn, to 
avail themselves of the use of wells, and of the 
benefit of fire : in these things they justly glory. 
But Cimon's house was a kiod of common hall for 
all the people; the first fruits of his lands were 

theirs : whatevertheseasonsproduced of excellent 

and agreeable, they freely gathered ; nor were 
strangers in the least debarred from them t.so 
that he in some measure revived the community 
of goods, which prevailed in the reign of Saturn, 
and which the poets tell so much of. Those 


* This oracle was delivered to them four years * Cimon’s ward being afterwards called Oeneis, 
before; in the first year of the seventy-sixth it must be reconciled with this place from ote- 
olympiad. phanus, who tells us, the LaciaatB were a people 

t Plutarch could not make a mistake of 400 of the ward Oeneis. . , 

years. We are persuaded, therefore, that he t Scopas, a rich Thessalian, is mentioned m the 
wrote 800. life of Cato. 


Z 
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In his progress, he came to Cephtsus, where immediately fell upon those that lay in ambush, 
he was first saluted by some of the Phytalidce.* and destroyed them.. Pallas and his company 
Upon his desire to have the customary purifica- being informed of this, thought fit to disperse, 
lions, they gave him them in due form, and Hence.it is said to be, that the tribe of Pallcne 
having ofTered propitiatory sacrifices, invited him never intermarry with the .Agnusians, nor suffer 
to their houses. This was the first hospitable any proclamation to begin with these words, 
treatment he met with on the road. He is said “ Akouetc Leos,” (“Hear, O ye people ! ' ) for they 
to have arrived at Athens on the eighth day of hate the very name of Leos, on account -of the 
the month Cronius, which now they call Heca- treachery of that herald. 

tombocon [July], There he found the state full Theseus, desirous. to keep himself m action, 
of troubles and distraction, and the family of and at the same time courting the favour of 
/Egcus in great disorder: for Medea, who had the. people, went against the Marathonian. bull, 
fled from Corinth, promised by her art to enable which did no small mischief to the inhabitants 
/Egcus to have children, and was admitted to of Tetrapolis. 'When he had taken him, . he 
his bed. She first discovering Theseus, whom brought him alive in triumph, through the city, 
as yet /Egcus did not know, persuaded him, now and afterwards sacrificed him to the Dclphiman 
in years, and full of jealousies and suspicions, on Apollo. Hecale also, and the story of her re- 
account of the faction that prevailed in the city, ceiving and entertaining Theseus, does not appear 
to prepare an entertainment for him as a stranger, destitute of all foundation ; for the people in that 
and take him off by poison. Theseus, coming neighbourhood assemble to .perform the Hecale- | 
to the banquet, did not intend to declare himself sian rites to Jupiter Hecalus : they honour Hecale 
at first, but, willing to give his father occasion to too, calling her by the diminutive, Hacalenc, 
find him out, when the meat was served up, he because when she entertained Theseus, while he 
drew his sword, i* as if he designed to carve with was but a youth, she caressed him as persons m 
it, and took care it should attract his notice, years use to do children, and called him by such 
/Egcus quickly perceiving it, dashed down the tender diminutive names. She vowed, moreover, 
cup of poison, and after some questions, embraced when he. went' to battle, to offer sacrifices . to 
him as his son : then assembling the people, he Jupiter, if he returned safe ; but as she died 
acknowledged him also before them, who received before the end of the expedition, Theseus per- 
him with great satisfaction on account of his formed those holy rites in testimony of the grate- 
valour. The cup is said to have fallen, and the ful sense he had of her hospitality. So Philo- 
poison to have been spilt, where the inclosurc now chorus relates the story.* 

is, in the place called Delphinium; for there it Not long after, there came the third time, from 
was that vEgcus dwelt; and the Mercury which Crete, the collectors of the tribute, exacted on 
stands on the east side of the temple, is yet the following occasion. .Androgeousf being 
called the Mercury of iEgcus’s gate. treacherously slain in Attica, a very fatal war 

mi. . t i .1.* • j • . 


asperated at the thought that VEgcus, who was water increased their misery. The remedy that 
not in the least allied to the Erccthidx, but only Apollo proposed was, that they should appease 
adopted by Pandion,t should first gain the crown, Minos, and be reconciled to him ; whereupon the 
and afterwards Theseus, who was an emigrant wrath of Heaven would cease, and their calami- 
and a stranger, they prepared for war ; and tics come to a period. In consequence of this, 
dividing their forces, one party marched openly, they sent ambassadors with their submission ; 
with their father, from Sphcttus to. the city; and, as most writers agree, engaged themsejvcs 
and the other, concealing themselves in Garget- by treaty, to send every ninth year a tribute of 
tus, lay in ambush, with a design to attack the seven young men and. as many virgins. AVhcn 
enemy from two several quarters. They had these were brought into Crete, the fabulous 
with them an herald named Leos, of the tribe of account informs us, that they were destroyed by 
Agnus. This man carried to Theseus an account the Minotaur l in the Labyrinth, or that, lost in 
of all the designs of the Pallantidre: and he its mazes, and unable to find the way out, they 

perished there. The Minotaur was, as Euripides 


• These were the descendants of Phytalus with tells us, 
whom Ceres entrusted the superintendence of her A mingled form, prodigious to behold, 

holy mysteries, in recompcnce for the hospitality Half bull, half man ! 

with which she had been treated at his house. 


Theseus thought himself unfit to be admitted to * Philochorus was an Athenian historian, who 
those mysteries without expiation, because he flourished in the reign of Ptolomy Philopatcr, 
had dipped his hands in blood, though it was about coo years before the birth of our Saviour, 
only that of thieves and robbers. He wrote many valuable pieces, of which nothing 

+ Some needless learning has been adduced to remains, but some fragments preserved by other 
show, that in the heroic times they carved with writers. 

a cutlass or large knife, and not with a sword; + Some say /Egeus caused him to be murdered, * 
and that consequently Plutarch here must ccr- because he was in the interest of the Pallantidcc ; 
tainly be mistaken ; but as fiaxcttpa signifies others, that he was killed by the Maratlionian 
cither a cutlass or a sword, how do we know bull. 

that it was a sword, and not a cutlass, which t Feigned by the poets to have been begot by 
/Egcus hid under a stone? a bull upon Pasiphae, Minos’s queen, who was 

l ^ had not been actually reported, that inspired, it seems, with this horrid passion by 
/Egeus was not the son of Pandion, but of Neptune, in revenge for Minos’s refusing him a 
Scyrias. beautiful bull, which he expected as an offering. 
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Platasa at land. He added, however, a new 
trophy to his victories. Upon intelligence that 
the eighty Phoenician galleys, which were not in 
the battle, were arrived at Hydros,* he steered 
that way as fast as possible. They had not 
received any certain account of the forces to 
whose assistance they were going; and as this 
suspense much intimidated them, they were 
easily defeated, with the loss of all their ships 
and most of their men. 

These events so humbled the king of Persia, 
tliat he came into that famous peace, which 
limited him to the distance of a day's journey t 
on horseback from the Grecian sea; and by 
which he engaged that none of his galleys or 
other ships of war should ever come within the 
Cyanean and Chclidonian isles. Callisthencs, 
indeed, denies that the king agreed to these 
conditions ; but lie allows that his subsequent 
behaviour was equivalent to such an agreement. 
For his fears consequent upon the defeat, made 
him retire so far from Greece that Pericles, with 
fifty ships, and Ephi.altcs with no more than 
thirty, sailed beyond the Chclidonian rocks with- 
out meeting with any fleet of the barbarians. 
However, in the collection of Athenian decrees 
made by Craterus, there is a copy of the articles 
of this peace, which are in substance the same 
as we have related them. We are told, also, 
that the Athenians built an altar to Peace on 
this occasion, and that they paid particular 
honours to Callias who negociatcd the treaty. 
So much was raised from the sale of the spoils, 
that beside what was reserved for other occa- 
sions, the people had money enough to build the 
wall on the south side of the citadel. Nay, such 
was the treasure this expedition afforded, that 
by it were laid the foundations of the long walls 
called Legs ; they were not finished indeed till 
some time after. And as the place where they 
were to be erected was marshy and full of water, 
Cimon at his own expense laid the bottom 
secured by ramming down large stones and 
binding them with gravel. He too first adorned 
the city with those elegant and noble places for 
exercise and disputation, which a little after 
came to be so much admired. He planted the 
forum with plane trees ; and whereas the 
academy before was a dry and unsightly plat, 
he brought water to it, and sheltered it with 
groves, so that it abounded with clean allies and 
shady walks. 

By this time the Persians refused to evacuate 
the Chcrsoncsus, and, instead of that, called 
down the Thracians to their assistance. Cimon 
set out against them from Athens with a very- 
few galleys, and as they looked upon him with 
contempt on that account, he attacked them, 
and with four ships only took thirteen of theirs. 
Thus he expelled the Persians, and beat the 


. * As no such place as Hydros is to be found, 
Lubinus thinks we should read Sydra, which was 
a maritime town of Cilicia. Dacicr proposes to 
read Hydrassa, which was one of the Cyclades. 
But, perhaps. Hydras is only a corruption of 
Cyprus ; for Polyamus (1. i.) tells us Cimon sailed 
thither immediately after his twofold victory. 
And he adds that he went disguised in a Persian 
dress, which must be with a view to take in the 
Phcenician galleys, 
t Four hundred furlongs. 


Thracians too ; by which success he reduced 
the whole Chcrsoncsus to the obedience of 
Athens. After this, he defeated at sea the 
Thasians, who had revolted from the Athenians, 
took three and thirty of their ships, and stormed 
their town. The gold mines which were in the 
neighbouring continent he secured to his country- 
men, together with the whole Thasian terri- 
tories. 

From thence there was an easy opening to 
invade Macedonia, and possibly to conquer great 
part of it ; and as he neglected the opportunity, 
it was thought to be owing to the presents which 
king Alexander made him. His enemies, there- 
fore, impeached him for it, and brought him to 
his trial. In his defence he thus addressed his 
judges : “ I have no connection with rich 
Ionians or Thessalians, whom other generals 
have applied to, in hopes of receiving compli- 
ments and treasures from them. My attach- 
ment is to the Macedonians,* whose frugality 
and sobriety I honour and imitate ; things pre- 
ferable with me to all the wealth in the world. 

I love indeed to enrich my country at the ex- 
pense of its enemies.” Stesimbrottis, who men- 
tions this trial, says Elpinice waited on Pericles 
at his own house, to entreat that he would 
behave with some lenity to her brother : for 
Pericles was the most vehement accuser that he 


had. At present, he only said, “ You are old, 
Elpinice, much too old to transact such business 
as this." However, when the cause came on, he 
was favourable enough to Cimon, and rose up 
only once to speak during the whole impeach- 
ment, and then lie did it in a slight manner. 
Cimon therefore was honourably acquitted. 

As to the rest of bis administration, he op- 
posed and restrained the people who were in- 
vading the province of tile nobility, and wanted 
to appropriate the direction of everything to 
themselves. But when he was gone out upon a 
new expedition they broke out again, and over- 
turning the constitution and most sacred customs 
of their country, at the instigation of Ephialtes, 
they took from the council of Areopagus those 
causes that used to come before it, and left it 
the cognizance of but very few. Thus, by bring- 
ing all matters before themselves, they made 
the government a perfect democracy. _ And this 
they did with the concurrence of Pericles, who 
by this time was grown very powerful, and had 
espoused their party. It was with great indig- 
nation that Cimon found, at his return, the 
dignity of that high court insulted ; and he set 
himself to restore its jurisdiction, and to revive 
suclt an aristocracy as had obtained under Clis- 
thenes. Upon this his adversaries raised a great 
clamour, and exasperated the people _ against 
him, not forgetting those stories about his sister, 
and his own attachment to the Lacedaemonians. 


Hence those verses of Eupolis about Cimon — 


* The manuscripts in general have Lacedae- 
monians ; and that is probably the true reading. 
For Cimon is well known to have had a strong 
attachment to that people. Besides, the Mace- 
donians were not a sober people. As . to what 
some object, that it is strange he should make 
no mention of the Macedonians, when he was 
accused of being bribed by them : the answer is 
easy, we are not certain that Plutarch has given 
us all Cimon’s defence. 
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But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and with him, but carry no arms ; and that if they 
will not allow the labyrinth to have been any. could kill the Minotaur, there should be an end 
thing but a prison, which had no other inco n . of the tribute. There appearing no hopes of 
veniencc than this, that those who were confined safety for the youths in the two former tributes, 
there could not escape : And Minos having i n - they sent out a ship with a black sail, as carrying 
stituted games in 'honour of Androgens, the prize them to certain ruin. But when Theseus cn- 
for the victors was those youths,. who had been couragcd his father by his confidence of success 
kept till that time in the labyrinth. He that against the Minotaur, lie gave another sail, a 
first won the prizes in those games, was a person white one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he 
of great authority in the court of Minos, and brought Theseus safe back, to hoist the white ; 
general of his armies, named Taurus, who, being but if not, to sail with the black one in token of 
unmerciful and savage in Ins nature, had treated his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells us, 
the Athenian youths with great insolence ahd that it was not a white sail which TEgeus gave, 
cruelty. And it is plain that Aristotle himself, but a scarlet one, dyed with the juice of the 
in his account of the Botticcan Government, does flower of a very flourishing holm-oak,* and that 
not suppose that the young men were put to death this was to be the signal that all was well. He 
by Minos, but that they lived, some ot them to adds, that Phcrcclus. the son of Amarsyas, was 
old age, in servile employments in Crete, fjc pilot of the ship : but Philochorus says, that 
adds, that the Cretans, in pursuance of an ancient Theseus had a pilot sent him by Sciras, from 
vow, once sent a number of their first-born to Salamis, named Nausitheus, and one Phteax to 
Delphi, among whom were some of the descend- be at the prow, because as yet the Athenians had 
ants of these Athenian slaves, who, not being not applied themselves to navigation ; i' and that 
able to support themselves there, first passed Sciras did this, because one of the young men, 
from thcr.cc into Italy, where they settled about named Mcncslhcs, was his daughter’s son. 'Shis 
Japygia ; and from thence they removed again is confirmed by the monuments of Nausitheus 
into Thrace, and were called Bottiocans. V/her e - and Phteax, built by Theseus, at Phalerum, near 
fore the Bottiman virgins, in some solemnities of the Temple of Sciron ; and the feast called 
religion, sing, “To Athens let us go." And, i n - Cybcrncsta, or the Pilot’s Feast, issaid to be kept 
deed, it seems dangerous to be at enmity with a in honour of them. 

city which is the seat of eloquence and learning ; When the lots were cast, Theseus taking with 
For Minos was always satirized on the Athenian him, out of the Prytancum, those upon whom 
stage nor was his fame sufficiently rescued by they fell, went to the Delphinian temple, and 
Hesiod’s calling lum “ Supreme of Kings,’’ or made an offering to Apollo for them. This offer- 
Homcr’s saying that he "conversed with Jove;” i ng was a branch of consecrated olive, bound 
for the writers of tragedy prevailing, represented about with white wool. Having paid his devo- 
him as a man of vicious character,* violent, and lions, he embarked on the sixth of April; at 
implacable ; yet, inconsistently enough, they say which time they still send the virgins to Dclphi- 
that Minos was a king and a lawgiver, and that nium to propitiate the God. It is reported that 
Ehadamanthus was an upright judge, and the oracle at Delphi commanded him to take 
guardian of the laws which Minos had made. Venus for his guide, and entreat her to be his 
When the time of the third tribute came, and companion in the voyage ; and whilst he sacri- 
those parents who had sons not arrived at full ficcd to her a she goat on the sea-shore, its sex 
maturity were obliged to resign them to the lot, was immediately changed : hence the goddess 
complaints against zEgcus sprung up again among had tiic name of Epitragia. 
the people, who expressed their grief and resent- When he arrived in Crete, according to most 
ment, that he, who was the cause, of all thefir historians and poets, Ariadne, falling in love 
misfortunes, bore no part of the punishment, and with him, gave him a clue of thread, and in- 
wliile ho was adopting, and. raising to the sue- structcd him how to pass with it through the 
.cession, a stranger of spurious birth, took n 0 intricacies of the labyrinth. Thus assisted, he 
thought for them who lost their legitimate killed the Minotaur, and then set sail, carrying 
children. Those things were matter of great off Ariadne, together with the young men. 
concern to Theseus, who, to express his regard Phcrccydcs says, that Theseus broke up the 
for justice, and take his share in the common keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their pur- 
fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the suit. But, as Demon has it, lie killed Taurus, 
seven, without lot. The citizens. were charmed Minos’s commander, who engaged him in the 
with this proof of his magnanimity and public harbour, just as he was ready to sail out. Again, 
spirit; and zEgcus himself, when he saw that no according to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated 
entreaties or persuasions availed to turn him from the games in honour of his son, it was believed 
it, gave out the lots for the rest of the young. men. that Taurus would bear away the prizes in them 
But Hellanicus says, that the youths and virgins as formerly, and every one grudged him that 
which the city furnished were not chosen by lot, honour ; for his excessive power and haughty 
but that Minos came in person and selected them, behaviour were intolerable ; and, besides, he was 

and Theseus before the rest, upon these comji- 

tions : That the Athenians should furnish a * It is not the (lower, but the fruit of the Ilex, 
vessel, and the young men embark and sail along- f u ]l 0 f little worms, which the Arabians call 

kermes, from which a scarlet dye is procured. 

•j- The Athenians, according to Homer, sent r 
fifty ships to Troy ; but those were only tran- 
sport ships. Thucydides assures us, that, they 
did not begin to make any figure at sea till ten 
or twelve years after the battle of Marathon, 
near 700 years after the siege of Troy. 


* This is a mistake, into which Plutarch and 
several other writers have fallen. There wore 
two of the name of Minos. One was the son of 
Jupiter and Europe, and a just and excellent 
prince ; the other, his grandson, and son of 
Lycaster, was a tyrant. 
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to exert thcmsclves.gloriouslyngainst the enemy, 
and by their behaviour to wipe off the aspersion. 

These brave men, in number about a hundred, 
took Cimon's amour (as a sacred pledge) into the 
midst of their little hand, formed themselves into 
a dose body, and fought till they all fell with the 
greatest ardour imaginable. The Athenians re- 
gretted them exceedingly and repented of the 
unjust censures they had fixed upon them. 
Their resentment against Cimon, too, soon 
abated, partly from the remembrance of his past 
services, and partly from the difficulties they lay 
under at the present juncture. They were beaten 
in the great battle fought at Tanagra, and they 
expected another army would come against them 
from Peloponnesus the next spring. Hence it 
was, that they recalled Cimon from banishment, 
and Pericles himself was the first to propose it. 
With so much candour were differences managed 
then, so moderate the resentments of men, and 
so easily laid down, where the public good re- 
quired it ! . Ambition itself, the strongest of all 
passions, yielded to the interests and necessities 
of their country' 1 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the 
war, and reconciled the two cities. After the 
peace was made, he saw the Athenians could not 
sit down quietly, but still wanted to be in motion, 
and to aggrandize themselves by new expeditions. 
To prevent their exciting further troubles in 
Greece, and giving a handle for intestine wars, 
and heavy complaints of the. -lilies against Athens, 
on account of their formidable fleets traversing 
the seas about the islands and round Pelopon- 
nesus, he fitted out a fleet of coo sail, to carry 
war into Egypt and Cyprus.* This he thought, 

“ The history of the first expedition is this. 
While Cimon was employed in his enterprise 
against Cyprus, Inarus, king of Libya, having 
brought the greatest part of lower Egypt to 
revolt from Artaxerxcs, called in the Athenians 
to assist him to complete his conquest. Here- 
upon the Athenians quitted Cyprus, and sailed 
into Egypt. They made themselves masters of 
the Nile, and attacking Memphis, seized two of 
the outworks, and attempted the third, called the 
■white wall. But the expedition proved very' 
unfortunate. Artaxerxcs sent Megabyzus with 
a powerful army into Egypt. He defeated the 
rebels and the Libyans their associates : drove 
the Greeks from Memphis, shut them up in the 
island of Prospitis eighteen months, and at last 
forced them to surrender. They almost all 
perished in that war, which lasted six years. 
Inarus, in violation of the public faith, was 
crucified. 

The second expedition was undertaken a few 
years after, and was not more successful. The 
Athenians went against Cyprus with 200 galleys. 
While they were besieging Citium there, Amyr- 
treus the Saite applied to them for succours in 
Egypt, and Cimon sent him sixty of his galleys. 
Some say he went with them himself; others, 
that he continued before Citium. But nothing of 
moment was transacted. at this time to the pre- 
judice of the Persians in Egypt. However, in 
the tenth year of Darius Nothus, Amyrtatus 
issued from the fens, and, being joined by all 
the Egyptians, drove the Persians out of the 
kingdom, and became king of the whole country. 
Thucyd. 1 . ii. Dion. Sic. 1. xi. 
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would answer two intentions; it would accustom 
the Athenians to conflicts with, the barbarians, 
nna it would improve their substance in an 
honourable manner, by bringing the rich spoils of 
their natural enemies into Greece. • ‘ , 

When all was now ready, apd ithe army on the 
point of embarking, Cimon bad this dream. - An 
angry bitch seemed to bay at him, and, some- 
thing between barking and a human voice, to 
utter these words : “ Come on ; I and my whelps 
with pleasure shall receive thee." Though the 
dream was hard to interpret, Astypliilus the 
Posidonian, a great diviner, and friend of Cimon’s, 
told him it signified his death. He argued thus : 
a dog is an enemy’ to the man he barks at ; and 
no one can give, his enemy’ greater pleasure than 
by his death. The mixture of the voice pointed 
out that the enemy was a Mede, for the armies of 
the Modes are composed of Greeks and bar- 
barians. After this dream, he had another sign 
in sacrificing to Bacchus. When the priest had 
killed the victim,. a swarm of ants took up the 
clotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon 
Cimon’s great toe. This they did for some time 
without any one’s taking notice of it : at last 
Cimon himself observed it, and at the same 
instant, the soothsayer came and showed him the 
liver without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put 
off, and therefore he set sail. He sent sixty of 
his galleys against Egypt, and with the rest made 
for the Asiatic coast, where. he defeated the king’s 
fleet, consisting of Phoenician and Cilician ships, 
made himself master of the cities in that circuit, 
and watched his. opportunity to penetrate into 
Egypt. Everything was great in the designs he 
formed. He thought of nothing less than over- 
turning the whole Persian empire ; and the 
rather, because he was informed that Thcmis- 
tocles was in great reputation and power with the 
barbarians, and had promised the king to take 
the conduct of the Grecian war, whenever he 
entered upon it. But Themistocles, they tell us, 
in despair of managing it to any advantage, and 
of getting the better of the good fortune and 
valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had formed these great projects, 
ns a first step towards them, he cast anchor before 
Cyprus. From thence he sent persons in whom 
he could confide with a private question to the ■ 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon: for their errand was 
entirely unknown. Nor did the deity return 
them any answer, but immediately upon their 
arrival ordered them to return, " Because Cimon,” 
said he, “ is already with me.” The messengers, 
upon this, took the road to the sea, and when • 
they reached the Grecian camp, which was then 
on the coasts of Egypt, they found that Cimon 
was dead. They, then inquired what day ’he 
died, and comparing it with the time the oracle 
was delivered, they perceived that his departure 
was enigmatically pointed at in the expression — 
that he was already with the gods. 

According to most authors, he died a natural 
death during the siege of Citium ; but some say 
he died of a wound he received in an engagement 
with the barbarians. 

The last advice he gave those about him was 
to sail away immediately, and to conceal his 
death. Accordingly, before the enemy or their 
allies knew the real state of the case, they re- 
turned in safety by the generalship of Cimon, 
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accused of too great a familiarity with Pasiphne : 
therefore, when Theseus desired the combat, 
Minos permitted it. In Crete it was the custom 
for the women as well as the men to see the 
games ; and Ariadne, being present, was struck 
with the person of Theseus, and with his superior 
vigour and address in the wrestling-ring. Minos 
too was greatly delighted, especially when he 
saw Taurus vanquished and disgraced ; and this 
induced him to give up the young men to 
Theseus, and to remit the tribute. Clidemus, 
beginning higher, gives a prolix account of these 
matters, according to his manner. There was, 
it seems, a decree throughout all Greece, that no 
vessel should sail with more than five hands, 
except the Argo, commanded by Jason, who was 
appointed to clear the sea of pirates. Cut when 
Dxdalus escaped by sea to Athens, Minos pur- 
suing him with his men of war, contrary to the 
decree, was driven by a storm to Sicily, and there 
ended his life. And when Deucalion his suc- 
cessor, pursuing his fathers quarrels with the 
Athenians, demanded that they should deliver 
up Dxdalus, and threatened, if they did not, to 
make away with the hostages that Minos had 
received, Theseus gave him ^ a mild answer, 
alleging that Dxdalus was his relation, nearly 
allied in blood, being son to Mcrope the daughter 
of Ercctheus. Cut privately he prepared a fleet, 
part of it among the Thymcctadm, at a distance 
from any public road, and part under the direc- 
tion of Pilthcus, at Troczcne. When it was read}', 
he set sail, taking Dxdalus, and the rest of 
the fugitives from Crete, for his guide. The 
Cretans received no information of the matter, 
and, when they saw his fleet, taking them for 
friends, he easily gained the harbour, and mak- 
ing a descent, proceeded immediately to Gnossus. 
There he engaged with Deucalion and his guards, 
before the gates of the labyrinth, and slew them. 
The government, by this means, falling to 
Ariadne, he entered into an agreement with her, 
by which he received the young captives, and 
made a perpetual league between the Athenians 
and the Cretans, both sides swearing to proceed 
to hostilities no more. 

There arc many other reports about these 
things, and as many concerning Ariadne, but 
none of any certainty. For some say, that being 
deserted by Theseus, she hanged herself; others, 
that she was carried by the mariners to Naxos, 
and there married Onarus the priest of Bacchus, 
Theseus haring left her for another mistress : 

For Angle’s charms had pierced the hero’s heart. 
Whereas the Mcgarcnsian tells us, that Pisis- 
tratus struck the line out of Hesiod ; as, on the 
contrary! *° gratify the Athenians, he added this 
other to Homer’s description of the state of the 
dead : 

The godlike Theseus and the great Pirithous. 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, 
CEnopton and Staphylus. With these agrees Ion 
of Chios, who says of his native city, that it was 
built by CEnopion, the son of Theseus, 

But the most striking passages of the poets, 
relative s these things, are ip everybody's mouth. 
Something more particular is delivered by Pxon 
the Amathustan. He relates, that Theseus, being 
driven by a storm to Cyprus, and having with 
him Ariadne, who was big with child, and ex- 
tremely discomposed with the agitation of the 

sea, he set her on shore, and left her alone, while 
he returned to take care of the ship; but by a 
violent wind was forced out again to sea ; that the 
women of the country received Ariadne kindly, 
consoled her under her loss, and brought her 
feigned letters as from Theseus: that they at- 
tended and assisted her, when slie fell in labour; 
and, as she died in childbed, paid her the funeral 
honours: that Theseus, on his return, greatly 
afflicted at the news, left money with the inhabi- 
tants, ordering them to pay divine honours to 
Ariadne ; and that he caused two little statues of 
her to be made, one of silver, and the other of 
brass: that they celebrate her festival on the 
second of September, when a young man lies 
down, and imitates the cries and gesture of a 
woman in travail : and that the Amathusians call 
the grove in which they show her tomb, the Grove 
of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there 
were two Minos, and two Ariadnes ; one of whom 
was married to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a son 
named Staphylus ; the other, of a later age, being 
carried off by Theseus, and afterwards deserted, 
came to Naxos, with her nurse Corcyne, whose 
tomb is still shown. That this Ariadne died 
there, and had different honours paid her from 
the former ; for the feasts of one were celebrated 
with mirth and revels, while the sacrifices of the 
other were mixed with sorrow and mourning.* 

Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at 
Delos; f and having sacrificed to Apollo, and 
dedicated a statue of Venus, which he received 
from Ariadne, he joined with the young men in a 
dance, which the .Delians are said to practise at 1 
this day. It consists in an imitation of the mazes 
and outlets of the labyrinth, and, with various 
involutions and evolutions, is performed in regular 
time. This kind of dance, as JDicxarchus informs 
us, is called by the Delians the Crane, t He 
danced it round the altar Kcraton, which was 
built entirely of the left-side homs of beasts. He 
is also said to have instituted games in Delos, 
where he began the custom of giving a palm to 
the victors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Theseus 
and the pilot were so transported with joy, that 
they forgot to hoist the sail which was to be the 
signal to /Egeusof their safety, who, therefore, in * 
despair, threw himself from the rock, and was 
dashed to pieces. Theseus disembarked, and 
performed those sacrifices to the gods, which he 
had vowed at Phalcrum, when he set sail, and 
sent a herald to the city, with an account of his 
safe return. The messenger met with numbers 
lamenting the fate of the king, and others re- 
joicing, as it was natural to expect, at the return 
of Theseus, welcoming him with the greatest 
kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for 
his good news. He received the chaplets, and 

• The Feasts of Ariadne, the wife of Bacchus, 
were celebrated with joy, to denote that she was 
become a divinity ; those of the other Ariadne 
signified that she fell like a mere mortal. 

1 Hence came the custom of sending annually 
n deputation from Athens to Delos, to sacrifice to 
Apollo. 

1 This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a par- 
ticular one ; and probably it was called the Crane, 
because cranes commonly fly in the figure of a 
circle. 
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attacked by pirates on his way, and lost most of 
the vessels he had collected. He himself escaped, 
and entered the port of Alexandria in a magnifi- 
cent manner, being conducted in by the whole 
Egyptian fleet set off to the best advantage, as it 
used to be when it attended the king in person. 
Ptolemy,* who was but a youth, received him 
with all demonstrations_ of respect, _ and even 
lodged and provided him a table in his own 
palace ; an honour which had not been granted 
before to any foreign commander. Nor was the 
allowance for his expenses the same which others 
had, but four times as much. Lucullus, how- 
ever, took no more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, and refused the king’s presents, though he 
was offered no less than the value of eighty 
talents. , It is said, he neither visited Memphis, 
nor any other of the celebrated wonders of 
Egypt; thinking it rather the business of a person 
who has time, and only travels for pleasure, than 
ofhim who had left his general engaged in a siege 
and encamped before the enemy’s fortifications. 

Ptolemy refused to enter into alliance with 
Sylla for fear of bringing war upon himself, but 
he gave Lucullus a convoy to escort him to 
Cyprus, embraced him at parting, and respect- 
fully offered him a rich emerald set in gold. 
Lucullus at first declined it, but upon the king's 
showing him his own picture engraved on it, he 
was afraid to refuse it, lest he should he thought 
to go away with hostile intentions, and in con- 
science have some fatal scheme formed against 
him at sea. 

In his return he collected a number of ships 
from the maritime towns, excepting those that 
had given shelter and protection to pirates, and 
with this fleet he passed over to Cyprus. There 
he found that the enemy's ships lay in wait for 
him under some point of land ; and therefore he 
laid up his fleet, and wrote to the cities to provide 
him quarters and all necessaries, as if he intended 
to pass the winter there. But as soon as the 
wind served, he immediately launched again, 
and proceeded on his voyage, lowering his sails 
in the day-time, and hoisting them again when it 
grew dark ; by which stratagem he got safe to 
.Rhodes. There he got a fresh supply of ships, 
and found means to persuade the people of Cos 
and Cnidus to quit Mithridates, and join him 
against the Samians. With his own forces he 
drove the king’s troops out of Chios ; took Epi- 
gonus, the Colophonian tyrant, prisoner, and set 
the people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon 
Pergamus, and had retired to Pitana. As Fim- 
bria shut him up by land, he cast his eyes upon 
the sea, and in despair of facing in the field that 
bold and victorious officer, collected his ships 
from all quarters. Fimbria saw this, but was 
sensible of his want of naval strength, and there- 
fore sent to entreat Lucullus to come with his 
fleet, and assist him in taking a king, who was 
the most warlike and virulent enemy the Romans 
had. “Let not Mithridates," said he, “ the glo- 
rious prize which has been sought in so many 
labours and conflicts, escape ; as he is fallen into 


* Palmcrius takes this for Ptolemy Auletes ; 
hut Auletes was not king till the year before 
Christ 6$. It must, therefore, have been Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. For Sylla concluded the peace with 
Mithridates in the year before Christ Sz. 


the hands of the Romans, and' is already in their 
net. When he is taken, who will have a greater 
share in the honour than he who stops his flight, 
and catches him as he goes? If I shut him up 
by land, and you do the same by sea, the palm 
will be all our own. What value will Rome then 
set upon the actions of Sylla at Orchomenus and 
Chteronea, though now so much extolled?” 

There was nothing absurd in the proposal. 
Everybody saw, that if Lucullus, who was at no 
great distance, had brought up his fleet, and 
blocked up the harbour, the war would have 
been at an end, and they would all have been 
delivered from infinite calamities. _ But whether 
it was that he preferred his fidelity, as Sylla’s 
lieutenant, to his own interest and that of the 
public ; whether he abhorred Fimbria, _ as a 
villain whose ambition had lately led him to 
murder his :general and his friend ; or whether 
by some overruling influence of fortune he re- 
served Mithridates for his own antagonist, he 
absolutely rejected the proposal. He suffered 
him to get out of the harbour, and to laugh at 
Fimbria’s land forces. 

After- this he had the honour of heating the 
king’s fleet twice. The first time was at Lectum, 
a promontory of Troas ; the second at Tenedos, 
where he saw Neoptolemus at anchor with a 
more considerable force. Upon this, Lucullus 
advanced before the rest of the ships, in a 
Rhodian galley of five hanks of oars, com- 
manded by Demagoras, a man very faithful to 
the Romans, and experienced in naval affairs. 
Neoptolemus met him with great fury, and 
ordered the master of his ship to strike against 
that of Lucullus. But Demagoras fearing the 
weight of the admiral’s galley, and the shock of 
its brazen beak, thought it dangerous to meet 
him ahead. He therefore tacked about, and 
received him astern, in which place he received 
no great damage, because the stroke was upon 
the lower parts of the ship, which were_ under 
water. In the mean time, the rest of his fleet 
coming up, Lucullus ordered his own ship to 
tack again, fell upon the enemy, and after many 
gallant actions, put them to flight, and pursued 
Neoptolemus for some time. 

This done, he went to meet Sylla, who was 
going to cross the sea from the Chersonesus. 
Here he secured the passage, and helped to 
transport his army. When the peace was agreed 
upon,* Mithridates sailed into the Euxine sea, 
and Sylla laid a fine upon Asia of co.ooo talents. 
Lucullus was commissioned _ to collect the tax, 
and to coin the money ; and it was some consola- 
tion to the cities, amidst the severity of Sylla, 
that Lucullus acted not only with the utmost 
justice, but with all the lenity that so difficult 
and odious a charge would admit of. 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he 
wanted to bring them to acknowledge theiqfault, 
and pay a moderate fine for having joined 
Marius's party. But, led by their ill genius, they 
continued obstinate. Upon this he went against 
them with his fleet, beat them in a great battle, 
and shut them up within^ their walls. Some days 
after he had begun the siege, he had recourse to 
this stratagem. In open day he set sail towards 
Elea, but returned pri vately at eight, and lay 

* This peace was concluded in the year of 
Rome 66 g. eight years before the death of Sylla. 
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twined them round his herald's staff. Hemming 
to the sea-shore, nnd finding that Theseus had 
not yet finished Ins libations, lie '.topped without, 
not choosing to disturb the sacrifice. When the 
libations were over, he announced the death of 
-discus. Upon this, they hastened, with sorrow 
nnd tumultuous lamentations, to the city. Hence, 
they tell us, it is, that, in the Ochophoria, or 
Feast of Fourths, to this day the herald is not 
crowned, hut his staff ; nnd those that arc present 
at the libations cry out. “Klelcu ! Joil, jou!"* * * § 
Tire former is the exclamation of haste and 
triumph, nnd the latter of trouble and confusion. 
Theseus, bavin? buried his father, paid his vo-.vs 
to Apollo cn the seventh of October ; for on that 
day they arrived safe at Athens. The f oilin'.; of 
all sorts of pulse at that lime is said to take its 
rise from their mixin;; the remains of their pro- 
visions, when they found thcm<elves safe ashore, 
boiling them in one pot, nnd feasting upon them 
all together. In that feast they also carry - a 
branch bound about with wool, such as they then 
made use of in their supplications, which they 
call Eircsionc, laden with all sorts of fruits; and 
to signify the ccasingcf scarcity at that time, they 
sinj this strain : 

The golden ear, th‘ ambrosial hive. 

In fair Eircsionc thrive. 

Sec the juicy lifts appear 1 
Olives crown the wealthy year ! 

Sec the duster-bending vine ! 

See, and drink, and drop supine ! 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in 
memory of the Hcraclid.'C.f who were entertained 
in that manner by the Athenians ; but the greater 
part relate it as above delivered. 

The vessel in which Thc-eus sailed, nnd re- 
turned safe, with those young men, went with 
thirty oars. It was preserved by the Athenians 
to the times of Demetrius I’lialcrcus; } being so 
pieced and new framed with strong plank, that it 
afforded an example to the philosophers, in their 
disputations concerning the identity of things 
that are changed by growth ; some contending 
that it was the same, and others that it was not. 

The feast called Oschophorin,§ which the 


• Ehlcu denotes the joy and precipitation with 
which Theseus marched towards Athens ; and 
Jcii, 70:7, his sorrow for the death of his father. 

1 The descendants of Hercules, being driven 
out of Peloponnesus and all Greece, applied to 
the Athenians for their protection, which was 
granted : and as they went ns supplicants, they 
went with branches in their hands. This subject 
is treated by Euripides in his Hcrnclidx. 

X That is, near tooo years. For Theseus re- 
turned from Crete about the year before Christ 
1235, and Callimachus, who was contemporary 
with Demetrius, and v.-lio tells us the Athenians 
continued to send this ship to Delos in his time, 
flourished about the year before Christ 2S0. 

§ This ceremony was performed in the follow- 
ing manner : They made choice of a certain 
number of youths of the most noble families in 
each tribe, whose fathers and mothers both were 
living. They bore vinc-branclics in tlicir hands, 
with grapes upon them, and ran from the temple 
of Ilacchus to that of Minerva Sciradia, which 
was near the Hialcrian gate. He that arrived 
there first drank off a cup of wine, mingled with 


Athenians still celebrate, was then first instituted 
by Theseus. For he did not take with him all 
the virgins upon whom the lot had fallen, but 
selected two young men of bis acquaintance who 
had feminine and florid aspects, but were not 
wanting in spirit nnd presence of mind. These 
by warm bathing, and keeping them out of tlie 
sun, by providing unguents for tlicir hair and 
complexions, and everything necessary for their 
dress, by forming tlicir voice, tlicir manner, and 
tlicir step, lie so effectually altered, that they 
pas<cd among the virgins designed for Crete, and 
no one could discern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the 
same young men, dressed in the manner of those 
who now carry the branches. Tiic'e arc carried 
in honour of Ilacchus and Ariadne, on account of 
the story before related ; or rather became they 
returned at the time of gathering ripe fruits. 
The Dcipnophorx, .women who carry the pro- 
visions, bear a part in the solemnity, and have a 
share in the sacrifice, to represent the mothers of 
those upon whom the lots fell, who brought tlicir 
children provisions for the voyage. Fables nnd 
tales arc the chief discourse, because the women 
then told tlicir children stories to comfort them 
nnd keep up their spirits. These particulars arc 
taken from the History of Demon. There was a 
place consecrated, nnd n temple erected to 
I'hc'cus: and those families which would. have 
been liable to the tribute, in case it bad continued, 
were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for 
sacrifices. These were committed to the care of 
the Pliytalidx, Theseus doing them that honour 
in recompense of their hospitality. 

After the death of /Egons, lie undertook and 
effected a prodigious work. He settled all the 
inhabitants of Attica in Athens, and made them 
one people in one city, who before were scattered 
up and down, and could with difficulty be as- 
sembled on any pressing occasion for the public 
good. Nay, often such differences had happened 
between them, as ended in bloodshed. The 
method lie took was to apply to them in particular 
by tlicir tribes and families. Private persons nnd 
the poor easily listened to his summons. To the 
rich and great he represented the advantage of a 
government without n king, where the chief 
power should be in the people, while lie himself 
only desired to command in war, nnd to be the 
guardian of the laws; in all the rest, everyone 
would be upon an equal footing. Part of them 
hearkened to liis persuasions ; and others fearing 
his power, which was already very great, ns well 
as Ins enterprising spirit, chose rather to be per- 
suaded, than to be forced to submit. Dissolving, 
therefore, the corporations, the councils, and 
courts in each particular town, he built one 
common Prytancum and court-ball, where it 
start ds to tlus day. The citadel, with its de- 
pendencies, and tlie city, or the old and new 
town, lie united under the common name of 


honey, cheese, meal, and oil. They were fol- 
lowed by a chorus conducted by two young men, 
dressed in women’s apparel, the chorus sinking a 
rong in praise of those young men. Certain 
women, with baskets on their beads, attended 
tiicm, nnd were chosen for that office from among 
the most wealthy of the citizens. The whole 
procession was headed by a herald, bearing a 
staff encircled with bouglis. 
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, of 16,000, besides armed chariots to the number 
of 100. His navy was not equipped, _ as before, 
with gilded pavilions, baths, and delicious apart- 
ments for the women, but with all manner of 
weapons offensive and defensive, and money to 
pay the troops. 

In this respectable form he invaded Bithynia, 
where the cities received him with pleasure ; and 
not only that country, hut nllAsia returned to 
its former distempered inclinations, by reason of 
the intolerable evils that the Roman usurers and 
tax-gatherers had brought upon them. These 

1 Lucullus afterwards drove away, like _so many 
harpies which robbed the poor inhabitants of 
their food. At present he was satisfied with 
reprimanding them, and bringing them to exercise 
j their office with more moderation ; by which ; 
means he kept the Asiatics from revolting, when 
their inclination lay almost universally that 
way. 

While Lucullus was employed in these matters. 
Cotta, thinking he had found his opportunity, 
prepared to give Mithridates battle. And as he 
had accounts from many hands, that Lucullus 
was coming up, and was already encamped in 
Phrygia, he did everything to expedite the en- 
gagement, in order to prevent Lucullus from 
having any share in the triumph, which he be- 
lieved was now all his own. He was defeated, 
however, both by sea and land, with the loss of 
sixty ships and alt their crews, as well as 4000 
land forces; after which he was shut up in 
Chalccdon, and had no resource except in the 
assistance of Lucullus. Lucullus was advised, 

• notwithstanding, to take no notice of Cotta, but 
to march forward into the kingdom of Mithri- 
dates, which he would find in a defenceless state. 
On this occasion the soldiers were loudest in their 
complaints. They represented that Cotta had, 
by bis rash counsels, not only ruined himself and 
his own men, but done them too great prejudice ; 
since, had it not been for his error, they might 
have conquered without loss. But Lucullus, in 
a set speech upon this subject, told them, he 
had rather deliver one Roman out of the enemy's 
hand, than take all the enemy had. And when 
Archelnus, who formerly had commanded the 
king’s forces in Boeotia, but now was come over 
to the Romans and fought for them, asserted that 
if Lucullus would but once make his appearance 
in Pontus, all would immediately fall before him ; 
he said he would not act in a more cowardly 
manner than hunters, nor pass the wild beasts by, 
and go to their empty dens. He had no sooner 
uttered these words, than ho marched against 
Mithridates with 30,000 foot, and 1500 horse. 

When he got sight of the enemy, he was aston- 
ished at their numbers, and determined to avoid 
a battle and gain time. But Marius * a Roman 
officer, whom Sertorius had sent to Mithridates 
out of Spain with some troops, advanced to meet 
Lucullus, and gave him the challenge. Lucullus 
•L accepted it, and put his army in order of battle. 
The signal was just ready to be given, when, 
without any visible alteration, there was a sudden 
explosion in the air, and a large luminous body 
was seen to fall between the two armies ; its 
form was like that of a large tun, and its colour 
that of molten silver. Both sides were so affected 
with the phenomenon, that they parted without 


* Appian calls him Varius. 
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striking a blow. This prodigy is said to .have 
happened in Phrygia at a place called Otrytc. 

Lucullus, concluding that no human supplies 
could be sufficient to maintain so many myriads 
as Mithridates had, for any length of time, 
especially in presence of an enemy, ordered one 
of the prisoners to he brought before him. The 
first question he put to him was, how many there 
were in his mess, and the second, what provisions 
he had left in his tent. When he had this man’s 
answer, he commanded him to withdraw; and 
then examined a second and third in like manner. 
The next thing was to compare the quantity of 
provisions, which Mitliridates had laid in, with 
the number of soldiers he had to support ; by 
which he found that in three or four days they 
would be in want of bread-corn. This confirmed 
him in his design of gaining time ; and he caused 
great plenty of provisions to be brought into his 
own camp, that in the midst of abundance he 
might watch the enemy’s distress. 

Notwithstanding this, Mithridates formed a 
design against the Cyzicenians, who were beaten 
in the late battle near Chalcedon,* and had lost 
3000 men and ten ships. To deceive Lucullus, 
he decamped soon after supper, one dark tem- 
pestuous night ; and marched with so much ex- 
pedition, that at break of day he got before the 
town, and posted himself upon Mount Adrastia.f 
As soon as Lucullus perceived he was gone, he 
followed his steps : and without falling unawares 
upon the enemy in the obscurity of the night, as 
he might easily have done, he reached the place 
of his destination, and sat down at a village called 
Thraceia, the most commodious situation imagin- 
able for guarding the roads and cutting off the 
enemy’s convoys. 

He was now so sure of his aim that he concealed 
it no longer from his men; but when they had 
intrenched themselves, and returned from their 
labour, called them together, and told them with 
great triumph, in a few days he would gain them 
a victory which should not cost one drop of blood. 

Mithridates had planted his troops in ten dif- 
ferent posts about the city, and with his vessels 
blocked up the frith which parts it from the con- 
tinent,} so that it was invested on all sides. The 
Cyzicenians were prepared to combat the greatest 
difficulties, and to suffer the last extremities in the 
Roman cause : blit they knew not where Lucullus 
was, and were much concerned that they could 
get no account of him. Though his camp was 
visible enough, the enemy had the art to impose 
upon them. Pointing to the Romans who were 
posted on the heights, " Do you see that army 1 " 
said they ; “ those are the Armenians and Medes, 
whom Tigrancs has sent as a reinforcement to 
1 Mithridates." Surrounded by such an immense 
number of enemies, as they thought, and having 
no hope of relief but from the arrival of Lucullus, 

! they were in the utmost consternation. 

When Demonax, whom Archelaus found means 


* Along with Cotta. , 

t So called from a temple in the city consecrated 
by Adrastus to the goddess Nemesis, who from 
thence had the name of Adrastia. 

t Strabo says, Cy2icus lies upon the Propontis, 
and is an island joined to the continent by two 
bridges , near which is a city of the same name, 
with two harbours ^capable of containing ooo 
vessels. Stead. I. xii. 
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Athens, and instituted the Panathenxa ns a com- 
mon sacrifice.* He appointed also the Metcccin, 
or Feast of Migration,! and fixed it to the six- 
teenth of July, and so it still continues. . Giving 
up the kingly power, as he had promised, he 
settled the commonwealth under the auspices of 
the gods ; for he consulted the Oracle at Delphi 
concerning his new government, and received 
this answer : 

From Koval stems thy honour, Theseus, springs ; 
By Jove beloved, the sire supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, see wide-extended states. 

On thee dependent, ask their future fates ! 
Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favour’d bark shall 
ride 

Safe o'er the surges of the foamy tide. J 
With this agrees the Sibyl’s prophecy, which, 
we arc told, she delivered long after, concerning 
Athens : 

The bladder may be dipp'd but never drown'd. 

Desiring yet further to enlarge tire city, he 
invited all strangers to equal privileges in it : and 
the words still in use, "Come hither, all ye 
people,” are said to be the beginning of a pro- 
clamation, which Theseus ordered to be made 
when he composed the commonwealth, as it were, 
of all nations. Yet he left it not in the confusion 
and disorder likely to ensue from the confluence 
and strange mixture of people ; but distinguished 
them into noblemen, husbandmen, and mechanics. 
The nobility were to have.the care of religion, to 
supply the city with magistrates, to explain the 
laws, and to interpret whatever related to the 
worship of the gods. As to the rest, he balanced 
the citizens against each other as nearly as 
ossiblc ; the nobles excelling in dignity, the 
usbandmen in usefulness, and the artificers in 
number. It appears from Aristotle, that Theseus 
was the first who inclined to a democracy, and 
gave up the regal power; and. Homer also seems 
to bear witness to the same in his catalogue of 


* The Athenrea were, celebrated before, in ! 
honour of the Goddess Minerva ; but as that was | 
a feast peculiar to the city of Athens, Theseus 
enlarged it, and made it common to all the in- 
habitants of Attica ; and therefore it was called 
Panathcnrcn. There were the greater and the less 
Panathcnxa. The less were kept annually, and 
the greater every fifth year. In the latter they 
carried in. procession the mysterious feplum or 
veil of Minerva, on which were embroidered the 
victory of the gods over the giants, and the most 
remarkable achievements of .their heroes. 

t In. memory of their quitting the boroughs, 
/tad uniting in one city. 

On this occasion, he likewise instituted, or at 
least restored, the famous Isthmian games, in hon- 
our of Neptune, All these were chiefly designed 
to draw a concourse of strangers ! and as a fur- 
ther encouragement for them to come and settle 
in Athens, he pave them the privileges of natives. 

J In the original it is, ** Safe, like a bladder, 
fcc” When Sylla had taken Athens, and exer- 
cised all manner of cruelties there, some Athenians 
went to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, whether 
the last hour of their city was come? and the 
priestess, according to Pnusanias, made answer, 
Ta to* nrxov exovra, **Thnt which l clones to 
the bladder now has an end ; " plainly referring 
to the old prophecy here delivered. 


ships, where he gives the name of People to the 
Athenians only. To his money he gave the im- 
pression of an ox, either on account of the 
Marathoninn bull, or because of Minos’s general 
Taurus, or because he would encourage the 
citizens in agriculture. Hence came the ex- 
pression of a thing being worth ten or an hundred 
oxen. Having also made a secure acquisition of 
the country about Megara.to the territory of 
Athens, he set up the famed pillar in the Isthmus,* 
and inscribed it with two verses to distinguish the 
boundaries. That on the cast side ran thus : 

This is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia : 
and that on the west was, 

This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. 

He likewise instituted games in imitation of 
Hercules, being ambitious, that as the Greeks in 
pursuance of that hero's appointment, celebrated 
the Olympic games in honour of Jupiter, so they 
should celebrate the Isthmian in honour of Nep- 
tune : for the rites performed there before, in 
Memory of Mclicertcs, were observed in the 
night, and had more the air of mysteries, than of 
a public spectacle and assembly. But some say 
the Isthmian games were dedicated to Sciron, 
Theseus inclining to expiate his untimely fate, 
by reason of their being so nearly related ; for 
Sciron was the son of Cancthus and. Henioche, 
the daughter of Pit.thcus. Others will have it, 
that Sinnis was their son, and that to him, and 
not to Sciron, the games were dedicated. He 
made an agreement too with the Corinthians, 
that they should give the place of honour to the 
Athenians who came to the Isthmian games, as 
far as the ground could be covered with the sail 
of the public ship that brought them, when 
stretched to its full extent. This particular we 
learn from Hellanicus and Andron of Halicar- 
nassus. 

Philochorus and some others relate, that he 
sailed, in company with Hercules, into the Euxine 
sea, to .carry on.war with the Amazons, t and that 
he received Antiopc X as the reward of his valour : 
but the greater number, among whom arc 
Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Herodoms, tell us, 
that Theseus made that voyage, with his own 
fleet only, some time after Hercules, and took 
that Amazon captive, which is indeed the more 
probable account ; for we do not read that any 
other of his fellow warriors made any Amazon 
prisoner. But Bion says, he took and carried her 
off by a stratagem. The Amazons being naturally, 
lovers of men, were so far from avoiding Theseus, 
when he touched upon their coasts, that they sent 


• This pillar was erected by the common con- 
sent of the Ionians and Peloponnesians, to put an 
end to. the disputes about their boundaries; and 
it continued to the reign of Codrus, during which 
it was demolished by the Ilcraclidx, who had 
made themselves masters of the territory of 
Megan, which thereby passed from the Ionians 
to the Dorians. Strabo, lib. ix. 

. t Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole 
history of the. Amazons. Strabo observes, that 
the most credible of Alexander’s historians have 
not so much as mentioned them : and indeed, 
if they were a Scythian nation, how came they all 
to have Greek names? 

X Justin sa vs, Hercules gave Hinpolytc to 
Theseus, and kept Antiopc for lumscli. 
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vision. He had hardly made an end, when mes- 
sengers arrived from Ilium, with an account that 
they had seen off the Grecian harbour * thirteen 
of the king’s large galieys steering towards 
Lemnos. He went in pursuit of them without 
losing a moment, took them, and killed their 
admiral Isidorus. When this was done, he made 
all the sail he could after some others which were 
before. These lay at anchor by the island; and 
as soon as the officers perceived his approach, 
they hauled the ships ashore, and fighting from 
the decks, galled the Romans exceedingly. The 
Romans had no chance to surround them ; nor 
could . their galleys, which were by the waves 
kept in continual motion, make any impression 
upon those of the enemy, which were on firm 
ground, and stood immovable. At last, having 
with much difficulty found a landing-place, he 
put some of his troops on shore, who taking them 
m the rear, killed a number of them, and farced 
the rest to cut their cables and stand out to sea. 
In the confusion the vessels dashed one against 
another, or fell upon the beaks of those of Lu- 
cullus. The destruction consequently was great. 
Marius, the general sent by Sertorius, was among 
the prisoners. He had but one eye : and Lu'- 
cullus, when he first set sail, had given his men 
a< strict charge not to kill any person with one 
eye ; in order that he might he reserved for a 
death of greater torture and disgrace. 

After this, he hastened to pursue Mithridates 
himself, whom he hoped to find in Bithynia 
blocked up by Voconius. He had sent this 
officer before with a fleet to Nicomedia, to pre- 
vent the king’s escape. But Voconius had 
loitered in Saroothrace, about getting himself 
initiated in the mysteries t and celebrating 
festivals. Mithridates in the mean time had got 
out, and was making great efforts to reach Bantus 
before Lucullus could come to stop him. But a 
violent tempest overtook him, by which many of 
his vessels were dashed to pieces and many sunk. 
The whole shore was covered with the wreck 
which the sea threw up for several days. As 
for the king himself, the ship in which he sailed 
was so large, that the pilots could not make land 
with it amidst such a terrible agitation of the 
waves, and it was by this time ready to founder 
with the water it had taken in. He therefore got 
into a shallop belonging to some pirates, and 
trusting his life to their hands, beyond all hope, 
was brought safe to Heraclea in Pontus, after 
having passed through the most unspeakable 
dangers, 

In this war Lucullus behaved to the senate of 
Rome with an honest pride, which had its suc- 
cess. They had decreed him 3000 talents to 
enable him to fit out a fleet. But he acquainted 
them by letters, that be had no need of the money. 


* Plutarch means the harbour where the 
Grecians landed when they were going to the 
siege of Troy. 

/; t The mysteries of the Cabiri. The worship of 
'• these gods was probably brought from Phmntcia : 
for CAME in the language of that country signifies 
powerful. They were reverenced as the most 
tremendous of superior beings ; the more, so, 
because of the mysterious and awful solemnities 
of their worship. Some have pretended to give 
us an account of their names, though they vverc 
locked up in the profoundest secrecy. 
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and boasted that, without so much expense and 
such mighty preparations, he would drive Mithri- 
dates out of the sea with the ships the allies 
would give him. And he performed his promise 
by the assistance of a superior power. For the 
tempest, which ruined the Pontic fleet, -is said to 
have been raised by the resentment of Diana of 
Priapus, for their plundering her temple and 
beating down her statue. 

Lucullus was now advised by many of his 
officers to let the war. sleep a while ; but, without 
regarding their opinion, he penetrated into the 
kingdom of Pontus, by way of Bithynia and 
Galatia. At first he found provisions so scarce, 
that he was forced to have 30,00x5 Gauls follow 
him, with each a measure* of wheat upon his 
shoulders. But as he proceeded further in his 
march, and bore down all opposition, he came to 
such plenty, that an ox was sold for one drachma, 
and a slave for four. The rest of the booty was 
so little regarded, that some left it behind them, 
and others destroyed it : for, amidst such abun- 
dance, they could not find a purchaser. Having, 
in the excursions of their cavalry, laid waste all 
the country as far as Themiseyrm and about the 
river Thermadon, they complained that Lucullus 
took all the towns by capitulation, instead of 
storm, and gave not up one to the soldiers for 
plunder. ‘ ‘ Now,” said they, “ you leave Amisus, 
a rich and flourishing city, which might be easily 
taken, if you would assault it vigorously ; and 
drag us after Mithridates into the wastes of 
Tibarenc and Chaldma.” 

Lucullus, however, not thinking they would 
break out into that rage which afterwards ap- 
peared, neglected their remonstrances. He took 
more pains to excuse himself to those who 
blamed his slow progress,, and his losing time 
in reducing town-; and viltages of little con- 
sequence, while Mithridates was again gathering 
power. “This is the very thing," said he, 
“ that I want, and aim at in all my operations, 
that Mithridates may get strength, and collect 
an army respectable enough to make him stand 
an engagement, and not continue to fly before 
us. Do not you see what vast and boundless 
deserts lie behind him? Is not Caucasus, with 
all its immense train of mountains at hand, 
sufficient to hide, him and numberless other kings 
who wish to avoid a battle? It is but a few days’ 
journey from the country of the Cabiri f into 
Armenia, where Tigranes, king of kings, is 
seated, surrounded with that power which has 
wrested Asia from the Parthians, which carries 
Grecian colonies into Media, subdues Syria and 
Palestine, cuts off the Seleucidm, and carries 
their wives and daughters into captivity. .This 
prince is nearly allied to Mithridates; he is his 
son-in-law. Do you think he will disregard him, 
when he comes as a suppliant, and not take up 
arms in his cause ? why will you then be in such 
haste to drive Mithridates out of his dominions, 
and risk the bringing Tigranes upon ns, who has 
long wanted a pretence for it? And surely be 


* Medimnus. 

t Hence it appears, as welt as from a passage 
in Strabo, that there was a district on the borders 
of Phrygia called Cabiri. Indeed the worship 
of those gods had prevailed in several parts of 
Asia, and they are supposed to have had homage 
paid them at Rome under the title of Divi Pelts. 
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him presents. Theseus invited Antiope, who 
brought them, into his ship, nnd as soon as she 
was aboard, set sail. But the account of one 
Menecrates, who published a History of Nice, in 
B.ithynin, is, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard 
his vessel, remained in those parts some time ; 
and that he was attended in that expedition by 
three young men of Athens, who were brothers, 
Euneus, Thoas, and Soloon. The last of these, 
unknown to the rest, fell in love with Antiope, 
and communicated his passion to one of his com- 
panions, who applied to Antiope about the affair. 
She firmly rejected his pretensions, but treated 
. him with civility, and prudently concealed the 
' matter from Theseus. But Soloon, in despair, 
leapedinto a river and drowned himself : Theseus, 
then sensible of the cause, and the young man’s 
passion, lamented his fate, and, in his sorrow, 
recollected an oracle which he had "formerly 
received at Delphi. The priestess had ordered, 
that when, in some foreign country, he should 
labour under the greatest affliction, he should 
build a city there, and leave some of his followers 
to govern it. Hence he called the city which he 
built Pythopolis, after tire Pythian God, and the 
neighbouring river Soloon, in honour of the young 
man. He left the two surviving brothers to 
govern it, and give it laws; and along with them 
Hermus, who was of one of the best families in 
Athens. From him. the inhabitants of Pythopolis 
call a certain place in their city Hermes's H ouse, 
[. Hermoil oikia ], and by misplacing an accent, 
transfer the honour from the hero to the God 
Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. 
-• And it appears to have been no slight or womanish 
enterprise ; for they could not have encamped in 
the town, or joined battle on the ground about 
the Pnyx * and the Museum, ■}• or fallen in so 
intrepid a manner upon the city of Athens, unless 
they had first reduced the country about it. It 
is difficult, indeed, to believe (though Hellanicus 
has related it) that they crossed the Cimmerian 
Bosphqrus upon the ice ; but that they encamped 
almost in the heart of the city is confirmed by the 
names of places, and by the tombs of those that 
fell. 

There was a long pause and delay before either 
army would begin the attack. At last, Theseus, 
by the direction of some oracle, offered a sacri- 
fice to Fear,t and after that immediately en- 
gaged. The battle was fought in the month 
. Boedromion [September], the day on which the 
Athenians still celebrate the feast called Boedro- 
mia. Clidcmus, who is willing to be very par- 
ticular, writes, that the left wing of the Amazons 
moved towards what is now called the Amazo- 
nium ; and that the right extended as far as the 
Pnyx, near Chrysa : that the Athenians first 
engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, 

I * The Pnyx was a place (near the citadel) 
r- where the people of Athens used to assemble, and 
where the orators spoke to them about public 
‘ affairs. 

t The Museum was upon a little hill overagainst 
the citadel, and probably so called from a temple 
of the Muses there. 

. t The heathens considered not only the pas- 
sions, but even distempers, storms, and tempests, 
as divinities, and worshipped them, that they 
might do them no harm. 
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falling upon them from the Museum ; and that 
the tombs of those that fell in the battle are in 
the street which leads to the gate called Pirai'ca, 
which is by the monument erected in honour of 
Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed 
by the Amazons, and fled as far as the Temple 
of the Furies : but that the left wing of the 
Athenians, which charged from the Palladium, 
Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of 
the enemy to their camp, and slew many of 
them : That after four months a peace was con- 
cluded by means of Hippolyte ; for so this author 
calls the Amazon that attended with Theseus, not 
Antiope. But some say this heroine fell fighting 
by Theseus’ side, being pierced with a dart by 
Molpadia, nnd that a pillar, by the Temple of 
the Olympian earth,* was set up over her grave. 
Nor is it to he wondered, that in the account of 
things so very ancient, history should be thus 
uncertain, since they tell us that some Amazons, 
wounded by Antiope, were privately sent . to 
Chalcis to be cured, and that some were buried 
there, at a place now called Amazonium. But 
that the war was ended by a league, wc may 
assuredly gather from a place called Horcomo- 
sium, near the temple of Theseus, where it. was 
sworn to, as well as from an ancient sacrifice, 
which is offered to tile Amazons the day before 
the feast of Theseus. The people of Mcgara, too, 
show a place, in the figure of a lozenge, where 
some Amazons were buried, as you go from the 
market-place to the place called Rhus. Others 
also are said to have died by Chmronca, and to 
have been buried by the rivulet, which, it seems, 
was formerly called Thermodon, but now Hm- 
mon ; of which I have given a farther account in 
the life of Demosthenes. It appears likewise, 
that the Amazons traversed Thessaly, not with- 
out opposition ; for their sepulchres are shown to 
this day, between Scotussxa and Cynoscephalse. 

This is all that is memorable in the story of 
the Amazons ; for as to what the author of the 
Theseis relates, of the Amazons rising to take 
vengeance for Antiope, when Theseus quitted 
her, and married Phtedra, and of their being 
slain by Hercules, it has plainly the air of fable. 
Indeed he married Phcedra after the death of 
Antiope, having had by the Amazon a son named 
Hippolytus, j - or according to Pindar, Demo- 

* By this is meant the moon, so called (as 
Plutarch supposes in his Treatise on the cessa- 
tion of Oracles) because, like the Genii or 
Demons, she is neither so perfect as the gods, 
nor so imperfect as humankind. But as some of 
the philosophers, we mean the Pythagoreans, 
had astronomy enougli afterwards to conclude 
that the sun is the centre of this system, we pre- 
sume it might occur to thinking men in the more 
early ages, that the moon was an opaque, and, 
therefore, probably a terrene body. 

t Theseus had a son, by the Amazonian queen, 
named Hippolytus, having soon after married 
Phmdra, the sister of Deucalion, the son and 
successor of Minos, by whom he had two sons ; 
he sent Hippolytus to be brought up by his own 
mother ALthra, queen of Trcezene : but he coming 
afterwards to be present at some Athenian games, 
Phmdra fell in love with him, and having solicited 
him in vain to a compliance, in a fit of resent- 
ment, accused him to Theseus of having made 
an attempt upon her chastity. The fable says, 
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phoon. *\sto the calamities which befel Pkcdra kind, bade him be judge in this cause himself, 
and Hippolytus, since the historians do not differ and he would willingly abide by his sentence, 
from what the writers of tragedy have said of Theseus, in his turn, left the cause to him, and 
them, we may look upon them as matters of fact, desired him to be his friend and fellow warrior. 

Some other marriages of Theseus are spoken They then confirmed their friendship \vith an oath. 
of, but have not been represented on the stage, Pirithous aftenvards_ marrying Deidnmia,* en- 
which had neither an honourable beginning, nor treated Theseus to visit his country, and to be- 
a happy conclusion. He is also said to have come^ acquainted with the Lapithm.f He had 
forcibly carried off Anaxo of Trcczenc, and having also invited the Centaurs to the entertainment, 
slain Sinnis and Cercyon, to have committed These, in their cups behaving with insolence and 
rapes upon their daughters ; to have married indecency, and not even refraining^ from the 
Pcribccn, the mother of Ajax, too, and Phcrobcca, women, the Lapithre rose up in their defence, 
and lope the daughter of Iphicles. Besides, killed some of the Centaurs upon the spat, and 
they charge him with being enamoured of /Egle, soon after beating them in a set battle, drove 
the daughter of Panopcus (as above related), and, them out of the country with the assistance of 
for her, leaving Ariadne, contrary to the rules of Theseus. Herodorus relates the matter differently, 
both justice and honour ; but above all, with the He says that, hostilities being already begun, 
rape of Helen, which involved Attica in war, and Theseus came jn aid to the Lapithm, and then 
ended in his banishment and death, of which wc had the first sight of Hercules, having made it 
shall speak more at large by and by. his business to find him out at Trachin, where he 

Though there were many expeditions under- reposed himself aftcr^ all his wanderings and N 
taken by the heroes of those times, Herodorus labours; and that this interview passed in marks 
thinks that Theseus was not concerned in any of of great respect, civility, and mutual compliments, 
them, except in assisting the Lapithm against the But we are rather to follow those historians who 
Centaurs. Others write, that he attended Jason write, that they had very frequent interviews ; 
to Colchos, and Meleager in killing the boar; and^ that by means of Theseus, Hercules was 
and that hence came the proverb, ** Nothing initiated into the mysteries of Ceres, having first 
without Theseus.” It is allowed, however, that obtained lustration, as he desired, on account of 
Theseus, without any assistance, did himself per- several involuntary pollutions, 
form many great exploits ; and that the extra- Theseus was now fifty .years old, according to 
ordinary instances of his valour gave occasion to Hellanicus, when he was concerned in the rape 
the saying, “This man is another Hercules.” of Helen, £ who had not yet arrived^ at years of 
Theseus was likewise assisting to Adrastus, in maturity. Some writers, thinking this one of the 
recovering the bodies of those that fell before heaviest charges^ against^ him, endeavoured to 
Thebes, not by defeating the Thebans in battle, correct it, by saying that it was not Theseus that 
as Euripides has it in his tragedy, but by per- carried off Helen, but Idas and Lynccus, who 
suading them to a truce ; for so most writers committed her to iris care, and that therefore he 
agree : and Philochorus is of opinion, that this refused to give her up, when demanded by Castor 
was the first truce ever known for burying the and Pollux ; or rather that she urns delivered to 
dead. But Hercules was, indeed, the first who him by Tyndarus himself, to keep her from 
gave up their dead to the enemy, as we have Enarsphorus, the son of Hippocoon, who en- 
shown in his life. The burying place of the deavoured to possess himself by violence of Helen, 
common soldiers is to be seen at Eleuthera:, and who was yet but a child. But what authors 
of the officers at Eteusis ; in which particular generally a^rcc in as most probable is as follows : 
Theseus gratified Adrastus. yEschylus. in whose The two friends went together to Sparta, and 
tragedy of the Elcusinians Theseus is introduced having seen the girl dancing in the temple of 
relating the matter as above, contradicts what Diana Orthia, carried her off, and fled. The 
Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants.^ __ pursuers that were sent after tnem following no 

The friendship between Theseus and Pirithous farther than Tegca, they thought themselves 
is said to have commenced on this occasion : secure, and having traversed Peloponnesus, they 
Theseus being much celebrated for his strength entered into an agreement, that he who should 
and valour, Pirithous was desirous to prove it, gain Helen by lot should have her to wife, but be 
and therefore drove away his oxen from Marathon, obliged to assist in procuring a wife for the other. 
When he heard that Theseus pursued him inarms, In consequence of these terms, the lots being 
he did not fly, but turned back to meet him. But, cast, she fell to Theseus, who received the virgin, 
as soon as they beheld one another, each was and conveyed her, as she was not yet marriage- 
so struck with admiration of the other's person able, to Aphidntc. Here he placed liis mother 
and courage, that they laid aside all thoughts of with her, and committed them to the care of Iris 

fighting; and Pirithous first giving Theseus his — __ 

r — : — — * * AH other writers call her Hippodamia, ex- 

; that Theseus prayed to Neptune to punish him cept Propertius, who calls her Ischomacha. She 
by some violent death; and all solemn cxecra- was the daughter of Adrastus. 
tions, according to the notions of the heathens, f Homer calls the Lnpithrc heroes. The Cen— 
certainly taking effect, as Hippolytus was riding taurs are feigned to have been half man half 
along the sea shore, Neptune sent two sea-calves, horse, cither from their brutality, or because (if 
who frightened the horses, overturned the chariot, not the inventors of horsemanship, yet) they 
and tore him to pieces. The poets add, that the generally appeared on horseback. 
Iimfulqueenhanged herself lor grief; but as for } This princess was the reputed daughter of 
Hippolytus, Diana being taken with his chastitj*, Jupiter, by Lcda, the wife of Tyndarus, king of 
and pitying the sad fate it brought upon him, CEbalia, in Peloponnesus; and though then but 
prevailed upon /Escuhpius to restore him to life, nine years old, was reckoned the greatest beauty 
tc a a companion of her diversions. in the world. 
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liberty, but that they were prepared rather to 

suffer than to act. , , . 

Appius, not in the least disconcerted at all this 
pomp, plainly set forth his commission, at his first 
audience, that he was come to demand Mithri- 
dates, whom Lucullus claimed for his triumph, 
otherwise he must declare war against figranes. 
Whatever efforts the prince made to receive the 
message with an easy countenance and a kind ot 
smile, ^t was visible to all 1 that he was aff< icted 
with the young man s bold address, rhis was, 
indeed, the first free speech that he had heani for 
five and twenty years ; for so long he had been a 
king, or rather a tyrant. However, the answer 
he gave Appius was, that he would not deliver 
up Mithridates; anti if the Romans began the 
war, he was able to defend himself. He was 
displeased with Lucullus for giving him.nhis 
letter, barely the title of king, and not that of 
king of kings ; and therefore in his answer lie 
would not address him as Imp era tor. This did 

not hinder him from sending magi I^ctcot 
to Appius ; and, when he found he did not accept 
them, he sent more. At last, Appius, that he 
might not seem to reject them out of an X. Par- 
ticular pique, took a cup, and sent back all the 
rest. Then he returned with the utmost ex. 

Pe Before t this T^g?a^es had not deigned to admit 
Mithridates into his presence, nor “speak to 
prince who was so nearly allied to him, and who 
had lately lost so great a kingdom. He had sent 
him in a contemptuous manner to remote marshes 
and asickly air, where he was kept like a prisoner 
But now he called him to court with great marks 
of honour and regard. In a private conference 
they exculpated themselves at the expense of 
them friends. Metrodorus the Scepsian was of 
the number; an able speaker, and a man of ex- 
tensive erudition, who had been m su=h h >»h 
favour, that he was styled the king s father It 
seems when lie went ambassador from Mithn 
dates 'to the Armenian court, to 
against the Romans, Tigranes said. What 
wmuld you, Metrodorus, advise me to in this 
ense?” Whether it was that he had the interest 
of Tigranes in view, or whether he wanted I to i see 
Mithridates absolutely ruined, he answered. As 
an ambassador, I should exhort you to it ; but 
as your counsellor I should advise you against 
it ” Tigranes discovered this to Mithridates, not 
marininc he would resent it in the manner he 
did. The unfortunate prince immediately put 
Metrodorus to death ; and Tigranes greatly re- 
pented the step he had taken, though he was not 
absolutely the cause of that minister s death, but 
onfy addeV stings to the haUed Mnhndaies had 
lnnp- entertained for him. This appea^eti "non 
Insalivate memorandums were taken, m which 
Metrodorus was found among those marked out 
for the axe. Tigranes buried him honourably, 

and spared no expense in his funeral, though he 

had been the cause of his deatti. 

Amnhicrates. the orator, likewise died at tin t 

banished his country, and to have ““““ nts 
Seleucia upon the Tigris, whore _ • . but he 

desired him to open a school of rh ’ , 

answered in the most contemptuous m^ner and 
with all the vanity of a sophist, that . p 
could not contain a dolphin. From them 


ha 
) coi 


went to the court of Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithridates, and wife of Tigranes, where he soon 
made himself so obnoxious, that he was forbidden 
all intercourse with the Greeks ; upon which he 
starved himself to death. Cleopatra bestowed 
upon him too a magnificent funeral, and his tomb 
is near a place called Sapba. 

Lucullus, having established peace and good 
laws in Asia, did not neglect what might be con- 
ducive to elegance and pleasure ; but, during his 
stay at Ephesus, entertained the Grecian cities 
with shows, triumphal feasts, and trials of skill 
between wrestlers and gladiators. The cities, m 
return, instituted a feast to his honour, which 
they called Lvcullia ; and the real affection that 
inspired them with the thought was more agree- 
able than the honour itself. 

When Appius was returned, and had acquainted 
him that it was necessary to go to war with 
Tigranes, he went hack to Pontus, and put him- 
self at the head of his troops. His first operation 
was to lay siege to Sinope, or rather to a corps ot 
Cilicians who had thrown themselves into the 
town on the part of Mithridates. These, upon 
the approach of Lucullus, put a great number of 
the inhabitants to the sword, and after setting fire 
to the place, endeavoured to escape in the night. 
But Lucullus discovering their intention, entered 
the town, and having killed 8000 of them who 
were left behind, restored^ their effects to the old 
inhabitants, and exerted himself greatly in s av |n S 
the city from the fiames. His particular induce- 
ment was the following dream. He dreamed 
that a person stood by him, and said, uo 
forward, Lucullus ; for Autolycus is coming to 
meet you.” When he awaked, he could form no 
conjecture about the signification of the dream. 
However, he took the city the same day, and, m 
pursuing the Cilicians to their ships, he saw a 
statue lying on the shore, which they had no 
been able to get on board. The work was one of 
the masterpieces of Sthenis ; and he was told 
that it was the statue of Autolycus, the founder 
of Sinope. This Autolycus is said to have been 
the son of Deimachus, and one of those Ihessa- 
lians who assisted Hercules in the war against 
the Amazons.* In his voyage back, 1 ilon 0 with 
Dcmoleon and Phlogius, his ship struck on a 
rock of the Chersonesus called Pcdalion, and he 
lost it. He and his friends, however, saved their 
lives and their arms, and went to Smope, which 
they took from the’Syrians. The Syrians who 
then held it, we are told, were so called. because 
they were the descendants of Syrus the son o 

Apollo and Sinope . dau S hle ^^Lf e d P th e 
When Lucullus heard this, he re“nected he 
observation of Sylla in his Commentanes- hat 
nothing more deserves our belief and attentio 
than what is signified to us in dr S ; dates an d 
After news was brought that JYUtnriaa 
Tigranes were on the point of entering Lycaonia 

JafciUcia with all their forces, in order to seize 

Asia before him, he could not help thinking it 
strange that the Armenian did not make use 01 
Mithridates when in his glory, nor join the at™ s 
of Pontus while they were m their full strengtn , 
but suffered them to be broken and destroyed , 


* Strabo tells us, Autolycus was one of the 
Argonauts who, after his voyage to Colchis, 
fetfled at Sinope, and had divine honours paid 
him after his death. Stead. 1. xu. 
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friend Apliidnus, charging him to keep them in 
the Utmost secrecy and safety ; whilst, to pay his 
debt of service to Pirithous, he himself travelled 
with him into Epirus, with a view to the daughter 
of ATdoneus,king of the Molossians. This prince 
named his wife Proserpine,* his daughter Cord, 
and his dog Cerberus : with this dog he com- 
manded all his daughter’s suitors to tight, pro- 
mising' her to him that should overcome him. 
But understanding that Pirithous came not with 
an intention to court his daughter, but to carry 
her off by force, he seized both him and his friend, 
destroyed Pirithous immediately by means of his 
» dog, and shut up Theseus in close prison. 

! , Meantime Mcncsthcus, the son of Peteus, 

grandson of Omeus, and great grandson of Erec- 
theus, is said to be the first of mankind that 
undertook to be a demagogue, and by his elo- 
quence to ingratiate himself with the people. He 
endeavoured also to exasperate and inspire the 
nobility with sedition, who had but ill borne with 
Theseus for some time; reflecting that he had 
deprived, everq qexsau. <aC Casubg <iC bis govern- 
ment and command, and shut them up together 
in one city, where he used them as lus subjects 
and slaves. Among the common people he sowed 
disturbance by telling them, that though they 
pleased themselves with the dream of liberty, in 
fact they were robbed of their country and re- 
ligion ; and instead of many good and native 
kings, were lorded over by one man, who was a 
new comer and a stranger. Whilst he was thus 
busily employed, the war declared by the Tyn- 
daridae greatly ficlpcd fonvard the sedition. Some 
say plainly, they were invited by Menesthcus to 
y ~ invade the country. At first they proceeded not 
in a hostile manner, only demanding their sister : 
but the Athenians answering, that they neither 
had her among them, nor knew where she was 
left, they began their warlike operations. Acade- 
mus, however, finding it out by some means or 
other, told them she was concealed at Aphidns. 
Hence, not only, the Tyndaridm treated him 
honourably in _ his lifetime, but the Lacede- 
monians, who, in after times, often made inroads 
into Attica, and laid waste all the country besides, 
spared the Academy for his sake. Bu t Dicmarchus 
says, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arca- 
dians, being allies to theTyndaridm in that war, the 
place which now goes by the name of the Academy, 
was first called Echedemia, from one of them ; 
and that from the other the district of Marathon 
had its name, because he freely offered himself, 
in pursuance of some oracle, to be sacrificed at 
the head of the army. To Aphidntc then they 
came, where they beat the enemy in a set battle, 
and then took the city, and razed it to the ground. 
There, they tell us, Alycus, the son of Sciron, 
was slain, fighting for Castor and Pollux; and 
that a certain place, within the territories of 
L , Megara, is called Alycus, from his being buried 
l there : and Hereas writes, that Alycus received 

* Proserpine and Cord was the same person, 
daughter to Aidoneus, whose wife was named 
Ceres. Plutarch himself tells us so in his Morals, 
where he adds, that by Proserpine is meant the 
Moon, whom Pluto, or the God of Darkness, 
sometimes carries off. Indeed, Core signifies 
nothing more than young woman or daughter; 
and they might say a daughter of Epirus, as we 
say a daughter of France, or of Spain. 


his death irom Theseus’s own hand. These verses 
also are alleged as a proof in point : 

For brigbt-bair’d Helen he was slain 

By Theseus, on Aphidna’s plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidme would have 
been taken and his mother made prisoner, had 
Theseus been present. 

Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens in 
ganger. Menesthcus took this opportunity to 
persuade the people to admit the Tyndaridse into 
the city, and to treat them hospitably, since they 
pnly levied war against Theseus, who began with 
violence first, but that they were benefactors and 
deliverers to the rest of the'Athenians. Their 
behaviour also confirmed what was said ; for, 
though conquerors, they desired nothing but to 
be admitted to the mysteries, to which they had 
no less claim than Hercules,* since they were 
equally allied to the city. This request was 
easily granted them, and they were adopted by 
Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylius. They had 
also divine honours paid them, with the title of 
inrJmra,-v.hin2i,‘\vm>-givinghnmi,'ethnr.an.aaaa3mh 
of the truce \anochc\ which they made, orbecause 
of their great care that no one should be injured, 
though there were so many troops in the city; 
for tne phrase anakSs cchcin signifies to keep or 
take care of any thing ; and for this reason, 
perhaps, kings are called.Anaktes. Some again say 
they were called Anakes, because of the appear- 
ance of their stars; for the Athenians use the 
words anchas and anckathen, instead of auo and 
anothen, that is, above or on high. 

We are told that Aithra, themotherof Theseus, 
who was now a prisoner, was carried to Lace- 
daemon, and from thence, with Helen, to Troy ; 
and that Homer confirms it when, speaking of 
those that waited upon Helen, he mentions— 
The beauteous Clymene, 

And Asthra born of Pittlieus. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer’s, as 
they do also the story of Munychus, who is said 
to have been the fruit of asecret commercebetween 
Demophoon and Laodice, and brought. up by 
zEthra at Troy. But Isther, in the thirteenth 
book of his History of Attica gives an account of 
yEtlira different from all the rest. Pie was in- 
formed, it seems, that after the battle in which 
Alexander or Paris was routed by Achilles and 
Patroclus, in Thessaly near the river Sperchius, 
Hector took and plundered the city of Troezene, 
and carried off zlithra, who had been left there. 
But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through 
the country of the Molossians, was entertained 
by Aidoneus the king, who accidentally made 
mention of the bold attempts of Theseus and 
Pirithous, and of the manner in which he had 
punished them when discovered. Hercules was 
much disturbed to hear of the inglorious death of 
the one, and the danger of the other. As to 
Pirithous, he thought it in vain to expostulate 
about him; but he begged to have Theseus 
released, and Aidoneus granted it. Theseus, thus 


* For Castor and Pollux, like him, were sons 
of Jupiter, from whom the Athenians, too, pre- 
tended to derive their origin. It was necessary, 
however, that they should be naturalized before 
they were admitted to the mysteries, and accord- 
ingly they were naturalized by adoption. 
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danger of his life for attempting tn nnnnc« aian legions Inking to flight? 11 * 'r„ V t'i»e 

resolution to give batt leT&ffhj! vnr^Y 1 *o& my seif ^ lord Xt 

— Mfte g,ns :?s;c 

. Jtej ssrMffl a aawfc f fsa a,-sate 

victory : but advanced immediately "°th all hU n± e j S 0ut heir cases, as you see they hfvc 

friend ’ and ls said . to bave ex prcssed to his cates Jhlfr A t ^ lls s P Ie J}did appearance indi- 
friends some uneasiness, that he should hiw. J 1 ? lr - mtcntion to fight, and to advance 

at onc° n > ’ 'v ' 1 u L V CulIus ’ and not tr P in's strength ‘ E \Vhiie Tax' •? nemies as fast as possible." 
at once with all the generals of Rome. Indeed p-miJir A r was yct speaking, they saw the 
these boasts of the king do not appear entire! v thermA 'A foremost legion make a motion to 
■| /rantic and destitute of reason, while he was su/ nrnAfJ* by °S der , of Tucullus, and the cohorts 
II- ''eying so many nations and princes under his P Thfn T;S’° d ° rd “ r > t,:> pass thc river - 
p standard, such astonishing numbers of hcaw from*?? T'£ ra . nes . with much difficulty awaked 
armed infantry, and so many myriads of rimes «• A e X ‘th« and eXCla - imcd tw ° “e 

, e bad 20,000 archers and slingers and er rJj* at, *,» , e fbese men coming against us 9 " 
horse, of which 17,000 were clad m s'teel ArA? After this, he drew out his forces in a hastv and 
mg to the account Lucuilus sent to the senate' ofThe m X TT Cr : tak,n ? himself the command 
H.S infantry, divided into companies and b«I kinJof XA a A’ 1 Siv ‘° S ‘, he left "mg tothe 
! ons > consisted of 150,000 men; and there of ^he MedeJ^R fl r *’ an i d - t!le . n K ht t0 the king 
tvere 35,000 pioneers and other labourers to iml-e nldj bledcs. Before this right wing were 

co°urseofrivl S ; *? b ^ wfe^foe sAeA ° f 1110 Cava,r F tbat —dm 

oil *1 rivers, to provide wood, and to answer Ac t u 

un ‘\° CC , aS,0nS of the army - These were drawn oflisAffir " S "A S °u S J E ?. pass the river > s « 
si?cn C ,!.' nd ’ glve “ a greater appearance of dav whfoh if a' t monlshe . d hlm .*? be 'vare of that 
w?£ th and numbers. W 01 An ’ J.. cb haci bcen an inauspicious, or (as thev 

When he had passed Mount Taurus, and spread tha^da'v r b “A °" e t0 the Romans - For on 

his troops upon the plain, he could see the Roman rimhri V ? p! ?, S army was defeated by the 

tuTon'A: n?T,Sran ? Certa - The mixed multi” S®ve”' ‘ hat me . morabIe 

and barbanans m ‘he city likewise saw him for Rome r, make u tb 'i da / an auspicious one 
aad - m a menacing manner pointed to their l .S , Jt was the 6 th of October, 

armies from the walls. np s A aying tbus , s P°ken, and withal exhorted his 

•kuciillus, before the battle h*M n t £ nei \ r , exert themselves* he advanced at the 

war. Some advised him to unit the AA ‘ °f Afd of them against the enemy. He was armed 
An- Tigran es wifh all his forces others weVenf Il A b " east P ia£ e .of steel formed in scales, 
op nion, that he should continue the sfege and a surpr j sin £ lustre ; and the robe he 

rimm C A e . S ° ?\ any encmies behind him. Iie tokl hk Award™ was ado ™ed with fringe. He drew 
them that neither, separately 10 r nis su . or ^ immediately, to show his troops the 

but both together did. He therefore divided”^ wh? SSIty ° f Coraing hand t0 hand with an enemy 
, A“ S ' and i e . ft Murena before the place J.h "Jo w er? accustomed to fight at a distance ; and ' 
r * 1 "r b,!c bc - with the rest of the infimt A ™i', e v ‘ K ° ur . ° f £h ? lr char S e not to leave them 
I tf;a lng of ‘wenty-four cohorts which cm °, A ercise th , e,r misslv o weapons. Observ- 

I tamed not more than 10,000 combatants with Ai A?- t |’ at , tbe enemy s heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
b,s owalty, and about r^j slfngere and'mehefi ' vblch jhoy placed their chief dependent, was 
marched against TigraneT S archers ' covered by a hill that was plain and even at the 

before pr&U ^ a -er lo^fnol vc|- 
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Fee at liberty, returned to Athens, where his party Apollo, were ordered by the priestess to take up 
was not yet entirely suppressed : and whatever the bones of Theseus, and lay them hi an honour- 
temples and proves the city had assigned him, he able place at Athens, where they were to be kept 
consecrated them all, but four, to Hercules, and with the greatest care. But it was difficult to 
called them (as Philochorus relates), instead of take them up, or even to find out the grave, on 
Thesca, Hcraclea. But desiring to preside in the account of the savage and inhospitable disposition 
commonwealth, and direct it as before, he found of the barbarians who dwelt in Scyros. Never- 
himselfcncompnsscdwiihfnctionandsedition; for theless, Cimon having taken the island (as is 
those that were his enemies before his departure, related in his Life), and being very desirous to 
had now added to their hatred a contempt of his find out the place where Theseus was buried, by 
authority ; and he beheld the people so generally chance saw an eagle, on a certain eminence, 
corrupted, that they wanted to be flattered into breaking the ground (as the)" tell us) and scratch- 
their duty, instca’d of silently executing his mg it up with her talons.. This he considered as 
commands. When he attempted to reduce them a divine direction, and, digging there, found the 
by force, he was overpowered by die prevalence coffin of a man of extraordinary size, with a lance 
of faction; and, in tnc end, finding his affairs of brass and a sword lying by it. .When these 
desperate, he privately sent his children into remains were brought to Athens in Cimon's galley 
Eubcen, to Elephcnor, the son of Chalcodon ; and the Athenians received them with splendid pro- 
himself, having uttered solemn execrations against cessions and sacrifices, and were as much trans- 
the Athenians at Gargcttus, where there is still a ported as if Theseus himself had returned to the 
place thence called Araterion, sailed to Scyros.* city. He lies interred in the. middle of the town, 
He imagined that there he should find hospitable near the Gymnasium : and his oratory is a place 
treatment, as he had a paternal estate in that of refuge for servants and all persons of mean condi- 
island, Lycomedcs was thenkingof the Syrians, tion, who fly from men in power, as Theseus, while 
To him, therefore, he applied, and desired to be he lived, .was a humane and benevolent patron, 
put in possession of his lands, as intending to who graciously received the petitions of the poor, 
settle there. Some say, he asked assistance of The chief sacrifice is offered to him on the eighth 
him against the Athenians. But Lycomedes, of October, the day on which he returned with the 
either .jealous of the glory of Theseus, or willing young men from Crete. They sacrifice to him 
to oblige Mencstheus, having led him to the likewise on each eighth day of the other months, 
highest cliffs of the country, on prctcnceof show- cither because he first arrived from Trcczene on 
ing him from thence his lands, threw him down the eighth of July, as Diodorus the geographer 
headlong from the rocks, and killed him. Others relates ; or else thinking this, number, above all 
say he fell of himself, missing his step, when he others, to be most proper to him, because he was 
took a walk, according to his custom, aftcrsnpper. said to be the son of Neptune ; the solemn feasts 
At that time his death was disregarded, and of Neptune being observed on the eighth day of 
Mencstheus. quietly possessed the kingdom of every month. For the number eight, as the first 
Athens, while the sons of Theseus attended cube of an even number, and the double of the 
Elephcnor, as private persons to the Trojan war. first square, properly represents the firmness and 
But Mencstheus dying in the same expedition, immovable power of this god, who thence has the 
they returned and recovered the kingdom. In names of Asphalius and Gaieochus. 

succeeding ages the Athenians honoured Theseus — 

as n deim-god, induced to it as well by other therefore committed the management of the state 
reasons, as because, when they were fighting the to elective magistrates, to whom they gave the 
Medcs at Marathon, a considerable part of the title of archons, and chose Mcdon, the eldest son 
army thought they saw the apparition of Theseus of Codrus, to this new dignity. Thus ended the 
completely armed, and bearing down before them legal succession and title of kings of Athens, 
upon the barbarians. after it had continued without any interruption 

After the Median war, when Phredon was 487 years, from Cccrops to Codrus. The archon 
archon, i* the Athenians consulting the Oracle of acted with sovereign authority, but was account- 

■ 7 able to the people whenever it was required. 

„ * The ungrateful Athenians were in process of There were thirteen perpetual archons m the 
time made so sensible of the effects of his curse, space of 325 years. After the death of Alcmrcon, 
that. to appease his ghost, they appointed solemn who was the last of them, tills charge was con- 
sacrifices and divine honours to be paid to him. tinued to the person elected for ten years only ; 

t Codrus, the seventeenth king of Athens, hut always in the same family, till the death of 
contemporary with Saul, devoted himself to death Eryxias, or, according to others, of Tlesias, the 
for the -sake of his country, in the year before seventh and last decennial archon. For the family 
Christ, je6S ; having learned that the Oracle had of Codrus or of the Mcdontidcc, ending in him, 
promised its enemies, the Dorians and the Hera- the Athenians created annual archons, and, 
clidre, victory, if they did not kill the king of the instead of one, they appointed nine every year. 
Athenians. His subjects, on this account con- See a farther account of the archons in the Notes 
ccived such veneration for him, that they esteemed on the Life of Solon, 
none worthy to bear the royal title after him, and 
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his memory at a considerable expense ; for there engagement. He therefore marched against 
was found m the treasury of that prmce a great Anaxata the capita! of Tigranes, where he had 
quantity of gold and silver; there were found left his wives and children ; concluding he would 
al ?° m n! '?■ st °rchouses 3,000,000 medimni of not suffer it to be taken, without attemptin'* its 
wheat. This was a sufficient provision for the relief. f “ 

soldiers ; and Lucullus _ was much admired for It is said that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, after 


About this time there came an embassy from tn other important matters, he pointed out to him 
the King of Parthia to solicit his friendship and a place which, though it then lay neglected, 
alliance. Lucullus received the proposal with afforded the happiest situation imaginable for a 
pleasure, and sent ambassadors m his turn ; who, city^ He gave him the plan of one, and exhorted 
when they were at that prince’s court, discovered him to put it in execution. The king, charmed 
that he was unresolved what part to act, and that with the motion, desired him to take the direction 
\f “ e v/as . pnvateiy treating with Tigranes for Meso- of the work ; and in a short time there was seen a 
a reward for the succours with which large and beautiful city, which bore that prince's 
ne should furnish him. As soon as Lucullus was name, and was declared the metropolis of Ar~ 
sensible of this, he determined to let Tigranes mcnia. 

and Mithridates alone, as adversaries already When Lucullus advanced to lay siege to this 
tired out, and to try his strength with the Par- place, the patience of Tigranes failed him. He 
thian, by entering his territories. He thought matched in quest of the Romans, and the fourth 
r S^ious, if in one expedition, during day encamped over against them, being separated 
1 j S°od fortune, like an able wrestler he from them only by the river Arsanias. which they 

would throw three princes successively, and tra- roust necessarily pass in their march to Artaxata. 
verse the dominions of three of the most powerful Lucullus having sacrificed to the gods in full per- 
kings under the sun, perpetually victorious. suasion that the victory was his own, passed over 

*or this reason he sent orders to Somatmsand in order of battle with twelve cohorts in front, 
his other officers m Pontus to bring their forces The rest were placed in the rear, to prevent their 
to him, as he intended to begin his march for being surrounded by the enemy. For their 

Parthia from Gordyene. These officers had motions were watched by a large select body of 

already found their soldiers refractory and obsti- cavalry, covered by some flying squadrons of 
nate, but now they saw them absolutely mutinous, Mardian archers and Iberian spear-men, in whose 
.and not to be wrought upon by any method of courage and skill Tigranes, of all his foreign 

persuasion or of force. On the contrary, they troops, placed the highest confidence. Their 

{ [oudly declared they would not even stay there, behaviour, however, did not distinguish them, 
but would go and leave Pontus itself unguarded. They exchanged a few blows with the Roman 
When an account of this behaviour was brought horse, but did not wait the charge of the infantry, 
to Lucullus, it corrupted the troops he had with They dispersed and fled, and the Roman cavalry 
him : and they were very ready to receive these pursued them in the different routes they had 
impressions, _ loaded as they were with wealth, taken. 

enervated with luxury, and panting after repose. Tigranes now seeing his advantage, advanced 
Upon hearing, therefore, of the bold terms in with his own cavalry. Lucullus was a little 
which the others had expressed themselves, they intimidated at their numbers and the splendour 
said they acted hke men, and set an example of their appearance. He therefore called his 
worthy of imitation ; *' And surely,” continued cavalry off from the pursuit ; and in the mean 
they, 4 our services entitle us to a discharge, that time was the foremost to advance against the 
we may return to our own country, and enjoy nobility, who, with the flower of the army, were 


ourselves in security and quiet.” 


about the king's person. t But they fled at the sight 


These speeches, and worse than these, coming of him without striking a blow. Of the three 
to t.he ears of Lucullus, he gave up all thoughts of kings that were then in the action, the flight of 
his Parthian expedition, and inarched once more Mithridates seems to have been the most dis- 
agamst Tigranes. It was now the height of graceful, for he did not stand the very shouts of 
sunwner, and yet when he had gained the summit the Romans. The pursuit continued the whole 
of Mount 'lauriis, he saw with regret the corn night, until wearied with the carnage, and satisfied 
only green ; so backward are the seasons in those with the prisoners, and the booty they made, the 
parts, by reason of the cold that prevails there.* Romans drew off, Livy tells us, that in the 
He descended, however, into the plain, and beat former battle there were greater numbers killed 
the Armenians who ventured to face him in two and taken prisoners ; but in this, persons of 
or three skirmishes. Then plundered the higher quality’. 

villages at pleasure, and, by taking the convoys Lucullus, elevated with his success, resolved to 
designed for Tigranes, brought that want upon penetrate the upper country, and to finish the 
the enemy, which he had dreaded himself. _ destruction of this barbarian prince. It was now 
He omitted no measure which might < bring the autumnal equinox, and he met with storms he • 
them to a decisive battle; he drfcw a line of did not expect. The snow fell almost constantly ; 
circumvniiation about their camp j he laid waste and when the sky was clear, the frost was so 
their country before their eyes ; but they had intense, that by reason of the extreme cold the 
been too often defeated, to think of risking an horsescouldhardlydrink of the rivers; nor could 

“ * ; — they pass them but with the utmost difficulty, 

I ms particular 5 s confirmed ^ by modern because the ice broke, and cut the sinews of their 
travellers. They tell us the snow lies there rill legs. Besides, the greatest part of their march 


August. 


I was through dose and woody roads, where the 
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ROMULUS. 


From whom, and for what cause, the city of 
Rome obtained that name, whose glory lias' 
diffused itself over the world, historians are not 
agreed.* * * § Some say the I’elasgi, after they had 
overrun great part of the globe, and conquered 
many nations, settled there, and gave their city 
the name of Rome,! on account of their strength 
in war. Others tell us, that when Troy was 
taken, some of the Trojans having escaped and 
gained their ships, put to sea, and being driven 
by the winds upon the coasts of Tuscany, came 
to an anchor in the river Tiber : that here their 
wives being much fatigued, and no longer able to 
bear the hardships of thesea, oneofthem, superior 
to the rest in birth and prudence, named Roma, 
proposed that they should burn the fleet : that 
this being effected, the men at first were much 
exasperated, but afterwards, through necessity, 
fixed tfie'ir scat on the I'aiat'me Yfift, and in a 
short time things succeeded beyond their expec- 
tation : for the country was good, { and the people 
hospitable : that therefore, besides other honours 
paid to Roma, they called their city, ns she was 
the cause of its being built, after her name. 
Hence, too, we are informed, the custom arose 
for the women to salute their relations and hus- 
bands with a hiss, because those women, when 
they had burned the ships, used such hind of 
endearments to appease the resentment of their 
husbands. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it is 
said that Roma was the daughter of Italus and 
Leucaria ; or else the daughter of Tclephus the 
son of Hercules, and married to /Eneas ; or that 
she was the daughter of Ascanius,§ the son of 
./Eneas ; and gave name to the city; or that 
Romanus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, built it ; 
or Romus, the son of /Emathion, whom Diomcdcs 
sent from Troy ; or else Romus, king of the 
Latins, after he had expelled the Tuscans, who 
passed originally from Thessaly into Lydia, and 
from Lydia into Italy, Even they who, with the 


* Such is the uncertainty of the origin of 
imperial Rome, and indeed of most cities and 
nations that are of considerable antiquity. That 
of Rome might be the more uncertain, because 
its first inhabitants, being a collection of mean 
persons, fugitives, and outlaws, from other nations, 
could not_ be supposed to leave histories behind 
then-/ Livy, however, and most of the Latin 
historians, agree that Rome was built by Romulus, 
and both the city and people named after him ; 
while the vanity of the Grech writers wants to 
ascribe almost everything, and Rome among the 
rest, to a Grecian original, 

t Romo, signifies strength. 

4 Whatever desirable things Nature has scat- 
tered frugally in other countries were formerly' 
found in Italy, as in their original seminary. But 
there has been so little encouragement given to 
the cultivation of the soil in the time of the 
pontiffs, that it is now comparatively barren. 

§ Ot b' \cnaviov, tou Au'Cioe [UiryaTcpa sc.] 
Xcyoi/i rowofio OcoUa 1 tij Troyci. The /former 
English translation and the French in this place 
are erroneous. 


greatest probability, declare that the city had its 
name from Romulus, do not agree about his ex- 
traction : for some say he was son of /Eneas and 
Dcxithca, the daughter of Phorbus, and was 
brought an infant into Italy with his brother 
Remus, that all the other vessels were lost by the 
violence of the flood, except that in which the 
children were, which driving gently ashore where 
the bank was level, they were saved beyond 
expectation, and the place from them was called 
Rome. Some will have it, that Roma, daughter 
of that Trojan woman who was married to Latinus, 
the son of Telcmachus, was mother to Romulus. 
Others say that /Emilia, the daughter of /Eneas 
and Lavinia, had him by Mars : and others again 
give an account of his birth, which is entirely 
fabulous. There appeared, itscems to Tarchetius, 
king of the Albans, who was the most wicked and 
j 700 x 1 troth id TOtm, ti xoperrmorn’i •vrsiun in iris 
own house, the figure of Priapus rising out of the 
chimney-hearth, and staying there many days. 
The goddess Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany,* 
- which being consulted, gave this answer to 
Tarchetius, That it was necessary some virgin 
should accent of the embraces of the phantom, 
the fruit whereof would be a son, eminent for 
valour, good fortune, and strength of body. 
Hereupon Tarchetius acquainted one of his 
daughters with the prediction, and ordered her 
to entertain the apparition ; but she declining it, 
sent her maid. When Tarchetius came to know 
it, he. was highly offended, and confined them 
both, intending to put them to death. But Vesta 
appeared to him in a dream, and forbad him to 
kill them ; but ordered that the young women 
should weave a certain web in their fetters, and 
when that was done, be given in marriage. They 
weaved, therefore, in the day time ; but others, 
by Tarchctius’s order, unravelled it in the night. 
The woman having twins by this commerce, 
Tarchetius delivered them to one Tcratius, with 
orders to destroy them. But, instead of that, he 
exposed them by a river side, where a she wolf 
came and gave them suck, and various sorts of 
birds brought food and fed the infants, till at last 
a herdsman, who beheld these wonderful things, 
ventured to approach and take up the children. 
Thus secured from danger, they grew up, and 
then attacked Tarchetius, and overcame him. 
This is the account Promathion gives in his 
history' of Italy. 

But the principal parts of that account, which 
deserve the most credit, and have the most 
vouchers, were first published; among the Greeks 
by Diodes the Pcparethian, whom Fabius Pictor 
commonly follows ; and though there are different 
relations of the matter, yet to dispatch it in a 
few words, the story is this : The kings of Albat 

* There was no oracle of Tethys, but of Themis 
there was. Themis was the same with Carmenta, 
the mother of Evandcr, -which last name she had, 
because she delivered her oracles, in carmine , 
in verses. . 

f From /Eneas down to Numitor and Amulius, 
there were thirteen kings of the same race, but 
we scarce know anything of them, except their 
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often changed sides, and neither was a firm friend formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, 
nor an implacable enemy. On the contrary, he and so long as to reach the plain beneath. By 
frequently gave up either his attachments or the help of this^ ladder thcy all got down safe, 
resentments indifferently when his interest re- except one. ^ This man remained above only to 
quired it : insomuch that in a short space of time let down their arms : and when he had done that, 
he would appear either in support or opposition he descended after them. 

to the same persons and laws. He had some The Romans knowing nothing of this man- 
influence founded in love, and some in fear ; but ceuvre, the gladiators came upon their rear, 
fear was the more serviceable principle of the and attacked them so suddenly, that they fled 
two. An instance of the latter tve have in Li- in great consternation, and left their camp to the • 
cinius, who was very troublesome to the mngis- enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the herds- 
trates and leading orators of his time. When he men and shepherds of the country, men of great ’ 
was asked, why he did not attack Crassus among vigour and remarkably swift of foot. Some of 
the rest, he answered, "He wears wisps upon these he cladin heavy armour, arid the rest served 
his horns.”* So the Romans used to serve a as reconnoitring parties and for other purposes of 
vicious bull, for a warning to all persons that the light-armed. 

passed him. _ The next general sent against these gladiators 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged was Publius Varinus. They first routed his 
Italy, their insurrection was commonly called "the lieutenant Furius, who engaged them with a 
war of Spartacus. Its origin was this : One detachment of eooo men. After this Spartacus 
Len lulus Batiatus kept at Capua a number of watched the motions of Cossinius, who was ap- 
gladiators, the greatest part of which were Gauls pointed assistant and chief counsellor to Varinus, 
and Thracians ; men not reduced to that employ- and was now marching against him with a con- 
ment for any crimes they had committed, but sidcrable force. His vigilance was such, that he 
forced upon it by the injustice of their master, was very near taking Cossinius in the bath at 
Two hundred of them, therefore, agreed to make Salence ; and though he did escape with much 
their escape. Though the plot was discovered, difficulty, Snartneus seized his baggage. Then 
threescore and eighteen of them, by their extreme he pursued his steps, and took his camp, having 
vigilance, were beforehand with their master, and first killed great numbers of the Romans. Cos- 
saliied out of town, having first seized all the sinius himself was among the slain. ^ His sub- 
long knives and spits in a cook's shop. On the sequent operations were equally decisive. He 
road they met some waggons carrying a quantity beat Varinus in several engagements, and took his 
of gladiators* arms to another place. These they Victors, and^ the very horse he rode, 
seized, and armed themselves with them. Then By this time he was become great and formid- 
they retired to a place of strength, and made able. Nevertheless his views were moderate : \ 

choice of three leaders.! The first was Spar- he had too much understanding to hope the con- 
incus, whose extraction was from one of those quest of the Romans ; and therefore led his army 
Thracian hordes called Nomades. This man had to the Alps, with an intention to cross them, and 
not only a dignity of mind, a. strength of body, then dismiss his troops, that tli^y might retire to 
but a discernment and civility superior to his their respective countries, some to Thrace, and 
fortune. In short, he was more of a Greek than some to Gaul. But they, relying upon their 
a barbarian, in his manner. numbers, and elated with success, would net 

It is said, that when he was first brought to listen to his proposal. Instead of that, they laid 
Rome to be sold, a serpent was seen twisted about Italy waste as they traversed it. 
his face as he slept. His wife, who was of the It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of 
same tribe, having^ the gift of divination, and this revolt that afflicted the senate ; it was fear 
being a retainer besides to the orgies of Bacchus, and danger; and they now employed both the 
Mid, it was a sign that he would rise to some- consuls in this war, as one of the most difficult 
thing very great and formidable, the result of and important they ever had uf»n their hands, 
which would be happy. J This woman still lived Gclius, one of the consuls, having surprised a 
with him, and was the companion of his flight. body of Germans, who were so rash and self- 

The fugitives firs; distinguished themselves by opinionated as to separate from the troops of 
defeating a party sent against them from Capua; Spartacus, defeated them entirely and put them 
whose arms they seized and wore with great to the sword. Lcntulus, the other consul, endca- 
sati’ifaction ; throwing away those of gladiators, voured to surround Spartacus, with his forces, 
as dishonourable and barbarous. Clodius the which were very considerable. Spartacus met « 
pnrtor? was then sent against them from Rome, him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, and 
with a body of 3000 men; and he besieged them stripped them of their baggage. lie then con- 
on the hill where they were posted. 'I here was timted his route towards the Alps, but was op- 
but one ascent, which was very narrow and posed by Cassius, who commanded in that part 
nigged, and there he placed a sufficient guard, of Gaul which lay about the Po, and came 
'I he rc<: was all a craggy precipice, but cohered against him at the head of 10,000 men. A battle 
vi:h wild vines. The tugitives cut off such of ensued, in which Cassius was defeated, with 
the brandies as might be cf most service, and great loss, and saved himself not without diffi- 
— culty. 

* ThA passed into a proverb. No sooner were the senate informed of these 

T Spartacus, Chrism. and CEnomaus. This miserable proceedings, than they expressed the | 
' v * lr began in the year of Rome C 3 o; before Christ greatest indignation against the consuls, and 
71 \ ... 4 gave orders that they should be superseded in 

f.A • l% cr,t * was htipry for a gladiator. He died the command. Crassus was the person they 

* cV P'kntly at the head of his troops. pitched upon as a successor, and many of the 

* Gibber. nobility served under him, as volunteers, as well 


I 
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descending lineally from /Eneas, the succession sacrifice, and the priest of Mars honours her with 
fell to two brothers, Numitor and_ Amulius. The libations in the month of April when they ccle- 
lattcr divided the whole inheritance into two brate her feast Larentialia. 

parts, setting the treasures brought from Troy They worship also another Larentia on the 
against the kingdom ; and Numitor made choice following account. The beeper of the temple 
of the kingdom. Amulius then hiving the of Hercules, having, it seems, little else to do, 
treasures, and consequently being more powerful, proposed to play a game at dice with the god, on 
than Numitor, easily possessed himself of the condition that, if he won, he should have some- 
kingdom too ; and fearing the daughter of thing valuable of that deity ; hut if he lost, he 
Numitor might have children, he appointed her should provide a noble entertainment for him, 
priestess of Vesta, in which capacity ,she was and a beautiful woman to lie with him. Then 
always to live unmarried, and a virgin. Some throwing the dice, first for the god, and next for 
say her name was Ilia, some Rhea, and others himself, it appeared that he had lost. Willing, 
Sylvia. But she was soon discovered to be with however, to stand to his bargain, and to perform 
child, contrary to the law of the vestals. Antho, the conditions agreed upon, he prepared a supper, 
the king’s daughter, by much entreaty, prevailed and engaging for the purpose one. Larentia, who 
with her father that she should not be capitally was very handsome, but as yet little known, he 
punished. She was confined, however, and ex- treated her in the temple, where he had provided 
eluded from society, lest she should be delivered a bed ; and after supper, left her for the enjoy- 
without Amulius’s knowledge. When her time ment of the god. It is said, that the deity had 
was completed, she was delivered of two sons of j some conversation with her, and ordered her to 
uncommon size and beauty ; whereupon Amulius, go early in the morning to the market place. 


still more alarmed, ordered one of his servants to 
destroy them. Some say the name of this servant 
was Faustulus : others, that that was the name 


salute the first man she should meet, and make 
him her friend. The first that met her was one 
far advanced in years, and in opulent circum- 


of a person that took them up. Pursuant to his stances, Tarrutias by name, who had no children, 
orders, he put the children into a small trough or and never had been married. This man took 
cradle, and went down towards the river, with a Larentia to his bed, and loved her so well, that 
design to cast them in ; but seeing it very rough, at his death he left her heir to his whole estate, 
and running with a strong current, he was afraid which was very considerable ; and she afterwards 
to approach it He therefore laid them down bequeathed the greatest part of it by will to the 
near the bank, and departed. The flood in- people. It is said, that at the time when she 
creasing continually, set the trough afloat, and was in high reputation, and considered as the 
carried it gently down to a pleasant place now favourite of a god, she suddenly disappeared 
called Cermanum, but formerly (as it should seem) about the place where the former Larentia was 
Gcrmanum, denoting that the brothers arrived laid. It is now called Velabrum, because the 
there. ^ # river often overflowing, they passed it at this 

Near thte place was a wild fig-tree, which they place, in ferry-boats, to go to the Forum. This 
called Ruminalis, either on account of Romulus, kind of passage they call vclaturci. Others 
as is generally supposed, or because the cattle derive the name from velum t a sail, because they 
there ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the who have the exhibiting of the public shows, 
noontide, in the shade; or rather because of the beginning at Velabrum, overshade all the way 
suckling of the, children there ; for tht ancient that leads from the Forum to the Hippodrome 
Latins called the breast rutna, and the goddess with canvas, for a sail in Latin is velum. On 
who presides over the nursery Rumilia,* whose these accounts is the second Larentia so much 
rites they celebrate without wine, and only with honoured among the Romans 
jlbations of milk. The infants, as the story goes. In the mean time Faustulus, Amulius’s herds- 
cying there, were suckled by a she wolf, and fed man, brought up the children entire!}' undis- 
and taken care of by a woodpecker. These covered ; or rather, as others with greater 
animals are sacred to Mars ; and the woodpecker probability assert, Numitor knew it from the 
is held in great honour and veneration by the first,* 1 and privately supplied the necessaries for 
Latins. Such wonderful events contributed not their maintenance. It is also said that they 
a little to gam credit to the mother’s report, that were sent to Gabii, and there instructed in letters, 
she had the children by Mars ; though in this and other branches of education suitable to their 
they tel! us she was herself deceived, having birth : and history informs us, that they had the 
suffered violence from. Amulius, who came to her, names of Romulus and Remus, from the teat of 
and lay with her in armour. Some say, the the wild animal which they were seen to suck, 
ambiguity of the nurse s name gave occasion to The beauty and dignity of their persons, even 
the fable ; for the Latins call not only the she in their childhood, promised a generous dispo- 
wolvcs but prostitutes hi fee ; and such was Acca sition ; and as they grew up, they both discovered 
Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, the fosterfather great courage and bravery, with an inclination to 
of the children, lo her also the Romans offer hazardous attempts, njid a spirit which nothing 

“ — T '. : could subdue. But Romulus seemed more to : 

names, and the years of their respective reigns, cultivate' the powers of reason, and to excel in^ 


Amulius, the last of them, who surpassed his 
brother in courage and understanding, drove him 


, , - - j «««« 1 Numitor might build upon this the hopes 

from the throne, and, to recurc it for himself, of his re-establish men t; but his knowing the 
murdered /Egestus, Numitor s only son, and place where the children were brought up, and 
r^ tC r d w h,S dau Sl«cr, Rhea Sylvia, to the supplying them with necessaries, is quite mcon- 

sistent with the manner of their discovery when 
k ul v om:ms called that goddess, not Rumilia, grown up, which is the most agreeable part of the 
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Romans : for Crassus, one of the most powerful 
men Rome had produced, was not an antagonist 
whom he should despise, and think it a fairer 
field of honour to go and fight with Artavasdcy, 
and lay waste Armenia. On the contrary, it is 
highly probable, it was his apprehension of 
danger which made him keep at a distance and 
watch the rising event ; in order to which he sent 
Surena before him, to make trial of the enemy’s 
strength and to amuse them with his stratagems. 
For Surena was no ordinary person ; but in 
fortune, family, and honour, the first after the 
king ; and in point of courage and capacity, as 
well as in sice and beauty, superior to the Parthinns 
of his time. If he went only upon an excursion 
into the country, he had icoo camels to carry his 
baggage, and coo carriages for his concubines. 
He was attended by 1000 heavy-armed horse, and 
many more of the light-armed rode before him. 
Indeed, his vassals and slaves made up a body of 
cavalry little less than 30,000. He had the 
hereditary privilege in his family to put the 
diadem upon the king’s head, when he was 
crowned. When Orodcs was driven from the 
throne, he restored him ; and it was he who con- 
quered for him the great city of Sclcucia, being 
the first to scale the wall, and beating ofF the 
enemy with his own hand. Though he was then 
not thirty years old, his discernment was strong, 
and his counsel esteemed the best. These were 
the talents by which he overthrew Crassus, who 
laid himself open to his arts, first by a too 
sanguine confidence, and afterwards by his fears 
and depression under misfortunes. 

When Crassus had listened to the lure of 
Ariamnes, and left the river to march into the 
plain, the traitor led him a way that was smooth 
and easy at first; but after a while it became 
extremely difficult, by reason of the deep sands 
in which he had to wade, and the sight 01 a vast 
desert without wood or water, which afforded no 
prospect of repose or hope of refreshment. So 
that his troops were ready to give out, not only 
through thirst and the difficulty of the march, 
but through the comfortless and melancholy view 
before them of a country where there . was 
neither tree nor stream to be seen, no hill to 
shelter them, no green herb growing, but the 
billows of an immense sea of sand surrounding 
the whole army'. 

These things gave them sufficient reason to 
suspect they were betrayed ; but when the 
envoys of Artavasdes arrived, there was no room 
to doubt it. That prince. informed Crassus, 
that Orodes had invaded his kingdom with a 
great army, so that now he could send the 
Romans no succours. Therefore he advised them 
to march towards Armenia, where, with their 
united forces, they might give. Orodes battle. 
If Crassus did not relish this advice, he conjured 
him at least never to encamp upon any ground 
favourable to the cavalry, but to Keep close to the 
mountains. Crassus in his resentment and in- 
; fatuation would send no answer in writing; he 
only said, he was not at leisure now to think of 
the Armenians, but by and by he would come 
and chastise their king for his perfidiousness. 
Cassius was extremely chagrined, but would not 
make anymore remonstrances to die general, who 
was already offended at the liberty he had taken. 
He applied, however, to the barbarian in private, 
in such terms as these, “ O thou vilest of im 


posters, what malevolent demon. has brought 
thee amongst us? Ey what potions, by what 
enchantments, hast thou prevailed upon Crassus 
to pour his army into this vast, this nmnring 
desert ; a march more fit for n Numidian robber 
than for a Roman general?" The barbarian, 
who had art enough to adapt himself to all 
occasions, humbled himself to Cassius, and en- 
couraged him to hold cut and have patience only 
a little longer. As for the soldiers, he rode about 
the ranks under, a pretence of fortifying than 
against their fatigues, and made use of several 
taunting expressions to them, “ What/* said he, 
“ do you imagine that you arc marching through 
Campania? Do you expect the fountains, the 
streams, the shades, the baths, and houses of 
refreshment you meet with there ? And will you 
never remember that you. are traversing the 
barren confines of the Arabians and Assyrians?** 
Thus the traitor admonished, or rather insulted 
the Romans, and got off at last before his im- 
posture was discovered. Nor was this without 
the general's knowledge ; he even persuaded hint 
then, that lie was going upon come scheme to put 
the enemy in disorder. 

It is said, that Crassus on that day did not 
appear in a purple robe, such as the Roman 
generals used to wear,, but .in a black one ; and 
when he perceived his mistake, he went and 
changed it. Some of the standards, too, were 
so rooted in the ground, that they could not be 
moved without the greatest efforts. Crassus 
only laughed at the. omen, and hastened his 
march the more, making the foot keep up with 
the cavalry'. Meantime the remains cf a recon- 
noitring party returned, with an account that 
their comrades were killed by the Parthinns, and 
that they had escaped with great difficulty. At 
the same time they assured him, that the enemy 
was advancing with very numerous forces, and 
in the highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread great dismay among 
the troops, anil Crassus was the most terrified of 
all. In his confusion lie had scarce understand- 
ing enough about him to draw up his army 
properly. At first, agreeably to the opinion of 
Cassius, he extended the front of his infantry so 
as to occupy a great space of ground., to prevent 
their being surrounded, and distributed the 
cavalry' in the wings. Rut soon altering his 
mind, he drew up the legions in n close square, 
and. made a front every- way, each front con- 
sisting of twelve cohorts. Every' cohort had its 
troop of horse allotted it, that no part might 
remain unsupported by the cavalry, but that the 
whole might advance with equal, security' to the 
charge. One of the uings was given to Cassius, 
the other to young Crassus, and the general 
placed himself in the centre. 

In this order they moved forward, till they 
came to a river called Ealissus, which in itself 
was not considerable, but the sight of it gave 
pleasure to the soldiers, as well on account of 
their heat and thirst, as the fatigues of a march 
through a dry' and sandy desert. Most of the 
officers were of opinion tnat they ought to pass 
the night there, and after having got the best 
intelligence they' could of the number of the 
enemy and their order, advance against them at 
break of day'. Rut Crassus, carried away by the 
eagerness of his son, and of the cavalry about 
him, who called upon liim to lead them to the 
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political knowledge ; whilst, by liis deportment 
among liis neighbours in the employments of pas- 
turage and hunting, he convinced them that he was 
born to command rather than to obey. To their 
equals and inferiors they behaved very courte- 
ously ; but they despised the king's bailiffs and 
chief herdsmen, as not superior to themselves in 
courage, though they were in authority, disre- 
garding at -once their threats and their anger. 
They applied themselves to generous exercises 
and pursuits, looking upon idleness and inactivity 
as illiberal things, but on hunting, running, 
banishing or apprehending robbery, and deliver- 
ing such as were oppressed by violence, as the 
employments of honour and virtue. By these 
things they gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of 
Numitor and Amulius, and the former having 
driven away some cattle belonging to the latter, 
Romulus and Remus fell upon them, put them to 
flight, and recovered the greatest part of the 
booty. At this conduct Numitor was highly 
offended : but they little regarded his resent- 
ment. The first steps they took on this occasion 
were to collect, and receive into their company, 
persons of desperate fortunes, and a great number 
of slaves ; a measure which gave alarming proofs 
of their bold and seditious inclinations. It 
happened, that when Romulus was employed in 
sacrificing (for to that and divination he was 
much inclined), Numitor's herdsmen met with 
Remus, as he was walking with a small retinue, 
and fell upon him. After some blows exchanged, 
and wounds given and received, Numitor’s 
people prevailed, and took Remus prisoner. He 
was carried before Numitor, and had several 
things laid to his charge; but Numitor did not 
choose to punish him himself, for fear of his 
brother's resentment. To him, therefore, he 
applied for justice, which he had all the reason 
in the world to expect; since, though brother to 
the reigning prince, he had been injured by his 
servants, who presumed upon his authority. The 
people of Alba, moreover, expressing their un- 
easiness, and thinking that Numitorsnlfcrcd great 
indignities, Amulius, moved with their com- 
laints, delivered Remus to him to lie treated as 
e should think proper. When the youth was 
conducted to his house, Numitor was greatly 
struck with his appearance, as lie was very re. 
markable for size and strength; lie observed, too, 
his presence of mind, and the steadiness of his 
looks, which had nothing servile in them, nor 
were altered with the sense of his present danger ; 
and he was informed, that his actions and whole 
behaviour were suitable to what he saw. But 
abovc_ all, some divine influence, as it seems, 
directing the beginnings of the great events that 
were to follow, Numitor, by his sagacity, or by a 
fortunate conjecture, suspecting the truth, ques- 
tioned him concerning the circumstances of his 
birth speaking mildly at the same time, nnd 
regarding him with a gracious eye. He boldly 
answered, “I will hide nothing from you, for 
you behave in a more princely manner than 
Amulius, since you hear and examine before you 
punish: but he has delivered us up without in- 
quiring into the matter. I have a twin-brother, 
and heretofore we believed ourselves the sons of 
Faustuhis and Larentia, servants to the king. 
But since we were accused before you, and so 
pursued by slander as to be in danger of our lives, 
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we hear nobler things concerning our birth. 
Whether they are true, the present crisis will 
show.* Our birth is said to have been secret ; 
our support in our infancy miraculous. We were 
exposed to birds nnd wild beasts, and by them 
nourished ; suckled by a she wolf, and fed by the 
nttentions of a woodpecker, as we lay in a trough 
by the great river. The trough is still preserved, 
hound about with brass bands, and inscribed with 
letters partly faded ; which may prove, perhaps, 
hereafter very useless tokens to our parents, when 
we are destroyed." Numitor hearing this, and 
comparing the time with the young man's looks, 
was confirmed in the pleasing hope he had con- 
ceived, and considered how he might consult his 
daughter about this affair ; for she was still kept 
in close custody. 

Meanwhile raustulus, having heard that Remus 
was taken and delivered up to punishment, de- 
sired Romulus to assist his brother, informing him 
then clearly of the particulars of his birth ; for 
before lie had only given dark hints about it, and 
signified just so much as might take off the atten- 
tion of Ins wards from everything that was mean. 
He himself took the trough, and in nil the tumult 
of concern nnd fear carried it to Numitor. His 
disorder raised some suspicion in the king’s guards 
at the gate, and that disorder increasing while 
they looked earnestly upon him, and perplexed 
him with their questions, he was discovered to 
have a trough under Ills cloak. There happened 
to he among them one of those who had had it in 
charge to throw the children into the river, and 
who was concerned in the exposing of them. This 
man. seeing the trough, and knowing it by its mako 
and inscription, rightly guessed the business; and 
thinking it an affair not to he neglected, imme- 
diately acquainted the king with it, nnd put him ' 
upon inquiring into it. In these great and press- 
ing difficulties, Faustulus did not preserve entirely 
liis presence of mind, nor yet fully discover the 
matter. lie acknowledged that the children were 
saved, indeed, but said that they kept cattle at a 
prent distance from Alba ; and that lie was carry- 
ing the trough to Bia, who had often desired to 
see it, that she might entertain the better hopes 
that her children were alive. Whatever persons 
perplexed and actuated with fear or anger use to 
suffer, Amulius then suffered ; for in liis hurry lie 
sent an honest man, a friend of Numitor’s, to in- 
quire of him whether lie had any account that the 
children were alive. When the man was come, 
and saw Remus almost in the embraces of Numi- 
tor, he endeavoured to confirm him in the per- 
suasion that the youth was really his grandson ; 
begging him, at the same time, immediately to 
take the best measures that could be thought of, 
and offering his best assistance to support their 
part} 1 . Tile occasion admitted of no delay, if they 
had been inclined to it ; for Romulus was now at 
hand, and a good number of the citizens were 
gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear 
of Amulius. He brought also a considerable force 
with him, divided into companies of ioomencach, 
headed by an officer who bore a handful of grass 
and shrubs upon a pole. These the Latins call 
Manipitli; and hence it is, that, to this day, 
soldiers of the same company are called Mani- 

• For if they were true, the god who miracu- 
lously protected them in their infancy, would 
deliver Remus from his present danger. 
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ensued, which ended in blows. Tiiereupon Oc- 
tavius drew his sword, and killed one of the 
Parthian grooms ; and another coming behind, 
Octavius despatched him. Petronius, who had 
no arms to defend him, received a stroke on his 
breastplate, hut leaped from his horse timvounded. 
Crassus was killed by a Parthian named Pomax- 
ECthres ; * though some say another despatched 
him, and Pomaxtethres cut off his head and right 
hand. Indeed, all these circumstances must be 
rather from conjecture than knowledge. For 
part of those who attended were slain in attempt- 
ing to defend Crassus, and the rest had run up 
the hill on the first alarm. 

After this, the Parthians went and addressed 
themselves to the troops at the top. They told 
them, Crassus had met with the reward his in- 
' justice deserved; but, as for them, Surena de- 
sired they .would come down boldly, for they had 
nothing to fear. Upon this promise some went 
down and surrendered themselves. Others at- 
tempted to get off in the night ; but very few of 
those. escaped. The rest were hunted by the 
Arabians, and either taken or put to the sword. 
It is said, that in all there were 20,000 killed, and 
xo.ooo made prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand to Orodes in 
Armenia ; notwithstanding which he ordered his 
messengers to give it out at Seleucia, that he 
was bringing Crassus alive. Pursuant to this 
report, he prepared a kind of mock procession, 
which, by. way of ridicule, he called triumph. 
Caius Pacianus, who, of all the prisoners most 
j rcsemblcd.Crassus, was dressed in a rich robe in 
the Parthian fashion, and instructed to answer 
to the name of Crassus and title of general. 
Thus accoutred, lie marched on horseback at the 
head of the Romans. Before him marched the 
trumpets and lictors, mounted upon camels. 
Upon the rods were suspended empty purses, 
and, on the axes, heads of the Romans newly cut 
off. . Behind came the Seleucian courtesans with 
music, singing scurrilous and farcical songs upon 
the effeminacy and cowardice of Crassus. 

These tilings were to amuse the populace. 
But after the farce was over, Surena assembled 
the senate of Seleucia, and produced the obscene 
books of Aristides, called Milcsiacs, Nor was 
this a groundless invention to blacken the Ro- 
mans. For the books being really found in the 
baggage of Rustius, f gave Surena an excellent 
opportunity to say many sharp and satirical 
things of the Romans, who, even in the time of 
war, could. not refrain from such libidinous actions 
and abominable books. 

.This scene put the Selcucians in mind of the 
wise remark of Akop. They, saw Surena had 
put the Milesian obscenities in the forepart of 
the wallet, and behind they beheld a Parthian 
Sybaris, t with a long train of carriages full of 
harlots ; insomuch that his army resembled the 
serpents called scytalce. Fierce and formidable 
in its head, it presented nothing but pikes, artil- 
lery, and war horses ; while the tail ridiculously 
enough exhibited prostitutes, musical instru- 


• Appian calls him Maxtethres, and in some 
copies of Plutarch he is called Axathres. 

. 1 One of the Bodleian manuscripts has it Ros- 
cius. 

. J Sybaris was a town in Lucania, famous for 
its luxury and effeminacy. 


ments, and nights spent in singing and riot with 
those women. Rustius undoubtedly was to 
blame ; but it was an impudent thing in the Par- 
thians to censure the Milcsictcs, when many of 
the Arsacidm who filled the throne were sons of 
Milesian or Ionian courtesans. 

During these transactions, Orodes was recon- 
ciled to Artavasdes the Armenian, and had agreed 
to a marriage between that prince's sister and 
his son Pacorus. On this occasion they freely 
went to each other’s entertainments, in which 
ijaay of the Greek tragedies were presented. 
For Orodes was not unversed in the Grecian 
literature ; and Artavasdes had written tragedies 
himself, as well as orations and histories, some of 
which are still extant. In one of these entertain- 
ments, while they were yet at table, the head of 
Crassus was brought to the door. Jason, a 
tragedian of the city of Tralles, was rehearsing 
the Bacchic of Euripides, and the tragical adven- 
tures of Pentheus and Agave. All the company 
were expressing their admiration of the pieces, 
when Siliaces entering the apartment prostrated 
himself before the king, and laid the head of 
Crassus at his feet. The Parthians welcomed it 
with acclamations of joy, and the attendants, by 
the king's order, placed Siliaces at the table. 
Hereupon, Jason gave one of the actors the habit 
of Pentheus, in which he had appeared, and 
putting on that of Agave, with the frantic air and 
all the enthusiasm of a Bacchanal, sung that part, 
where Agave presents the head of Pentheus upon 
her thyrsus, fancying it to be that of a young 
lion — 

Well are our toils repaid : On yonder mountain 
Wo pierced the lordly savage. 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he 
went on — 

Tire Chorus asks, “ Who gave the glorious blow?" 
Agave answers, “Mine, mine, is the prize.” 

Pomaxtcthrcs, who was sitting at the table, upon 
hearing this started up, and would have taken 
the head from Jason, insisting that that part be- 
longed to him, and not to the actor. The king, 
highly diverted, made Pomaxmthrcs the presents 
usual on such occasions, and rewarded Jason with 
a talent. The expedition of Crassus was a real 
tragedy, and such was the exodium, 4 or farce 
after it. 

However the Divine Justice punished Orodes 
for his cruelty, and Surena for his perjury, 
Orodes, envying the glory Surena had acquired, 
ut.him to death soon after. And that prince, 
aving lost his son Pacorus in a battle with the 
Romans, fell into a languishing disorder which 
turned to a dropsy. His second son Phraates 
took the opportunity to give him aconite. But 
finding the poison worked only upon the watery 
humour, and was carrying off the disease with 
it,, he took a shorter method, and strangled him 
with his own hands,! 


* Exodiurn, in its original sense, signified the 
unravelling of. the plot, the catastrophe of a 
tragedy ; and it retained that sense among the 
Greeks. But when the Romans began to act 
their light satirical pieces (of which they had 
always been very fond) after their tragedies, they 
applied the term to those pieces. 

t There have been more execrable characters. 
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pularcs. Remus, then, having gained those with- 
in, and Romulus assaulting the palace without, 
the tyrant knew not what to do, or whom he 
should consult, but amidst his^ doubts and per- 
plexity, was taken and slain. _ These particulars, 
though mostly related by Fabius, and Dfoclcs the 
Pcparethian, who seems to have bcer\ the first 
that wrote about the founding of Rom^, are yet 
suspected by some as fabulous and groundless. 
Perhaps, however, we should not be sq incredu- 
lous, when wc sec what extraordinary events For- 
tune produces ; nor, when we consider wl^ height 
of greatness Rome attained to, can v/^ think it 
could ever have been effected without some super- 
natural assistance at first, and an origin t n orc than 
human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles Composed, 
the two brothers were not willing to liv^ fo Alba, 
without governing there ; nor yet to take the 
i.txeir gxxfldlvhrrs 
life. Having, therefore, invested him with it, 
and paid due honours to their mother, tI {C y deter- 
mined to dwell in a city of their own, anq^ for that 
purpose, to build one in the place where they had 
their first nourishment. This seems, at least, to 
be the most plausible reason of their quitting 
Alba ; and perhaps, too, it was neccss ar y f as a 
great number of slaves and fugitives was collected 
about them, cither to see their affair^ entirely 
ruined, if these should disperse, or with them to 
seek another habitation ; for that the people of 
Alba refused to permit the fugitives to m j x with 
them, or to receive them as citizens, sqfljcfontly 
appears from the rape of the women, \vhich was 
not undertaken out of a licentious hur nourj but 
deliberately, and through necessity, fron\ the want 
of wives ; since, after they seized th cm , they 
treated them very honourably. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, 
they opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which 
they called the Temple of the Asylum* God.* 
Here they received all that came, a^ would 
neither deliver up the slave to his m:i 5lcr> the 
debtor to his creditor, nor the murder er t Q t j lc 
magistrate ; declaring, that they were di rcc t c d by 
the oracle of Apollo to preserve the asyj um from 
all violation. Thus the city was soon Peopled ; f 
for it is said, that the houses at first did n 0 t exceed 
xooo. _ Put of that hereafter. 

While they were intent upon building, a dispute 
soon arose about the place. Romulu s having 
built a square, which he called Rome, v.'tmfo have 
the city there ; but Remus marked oi\i a more 
secure situation on Mount Avcntinc, wh t j c h, from 
him, was called Kemonium.J but now h:U the 

* It is not certain who this God of Rcf U g e was. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us, th a t f fo fos 
time, the place where the asylum had {, C c n was 
consecrated to Jupiter. Romulus did q 0 t first 
receive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, 
but allowed them the hill Satumius, aft cnV ards 
called Cnpitolinus, for their habitation. 

t Most of the Trojans, of whom there still 
remained fifty families in Augustus's ti^e, chose 
to follow’ the fortune of Romulus and lfomus, as 
did also the inhabitants of Paiiantium 
turnia, two small towns. 

I Wc find no mention either of Rcm on j lim or 
Rignarium in any other svriter. An .Unnvmmi-; 
MS. reads Remoria : and Fcstus tcll s us (j) c 
Ling. Latin, lib. ii.) the summit of Mo\ in j Avcn- 


name of Rignarium. The dispute was referred to 
the decision of augury ; and for this purpose they 
sat down in the open air, when Remus, as they 
tell us, saw six vultures, and Romulus twice as 
many. Some say, Remus’s account of the number 
he had seen was true, and that of Romulus not 
so; but when Remus came up to him, he did 
really sec twelve. Hence thy Romans, in their 
divination by the flight of birds, chiefly regard 
the vulture: though Hcrodorus of Pontus relates, 
that Hercules used to rejoice w'hen a vulture 
appeared to him as he was going upon any great 
action. This was, probably, because it ^ is a 
creature the least mischievous of any, pernicious 
neither to com, plants nor cattle. It only feeds 
upon dead carcasses ; but neither kills nor preys 
upon anything that has life. As for birds, it does 
not touch them even when _ dead, because they 
are of its own nature; while eagles, owls and 
h?r;\-s tear and JL-J JJ their own J rind; and, as 
/Eschylus has it. 

What bird is clean that fellow birds devours ? 

Resides, other birds are frequently seen, and may 
be found at any time ; but a vulture is an un- 
common sight, and we have seldom met with any 
of their young ; so that the rarity of them has 
occasioned an absurd opinion in some, that they 
come to us from other countries ; and soothsayers 
judge every unusual appearance to be ‘preter- 
natural, and the effect of a divine power. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, 
he was highly incensed, and as Romulus was 
opening a ditch round, the place where the walls 
were to be built, he ridiculed some parts of the 
work, and obstructed others. At last, as he pre- __ 
sumed to leap over it, some say he fell by the ~ 
hand of Romulus ; • others, by that of Ccler, one 
of his companions. Faustulus also fell in the 
scuffle ; and Plistinus, who, being brother. to 
Faustulus, is said to have assisted in bringing 
Romulus up. Ccler fled into Tuscany ; and from 
him such as arc swift of foot, or expeditious in 
business, arc by the Romans called cclcrcs. Thus, 
when Quintus Mctellus, within n few days after 
his father’s death, provided, a show of gladiators, 
the people, admiring his quick dispatch, gave him 
the name of Ccler. 

Romulus buried his brother Remus, together 

tine was called Rcmuria, from the time Remus ; 
resolved to build the city there. But Dionysius : 
of Halicarnassus speaks of Mount Aventinc and j 
Rcmuria as two different places ; and Stcphanus I 
will have Rcmuria to have been a city in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. 

• The two brothers first differed about the place 
where their new city was to be built, and referring 
the matter to their grandfather, ho advised them 
to have it^ decided by augury. In this augury I 
Romulus imposed upon Remus ; and when the j 
former prevailed that the city should be built upon ! 
Mount Palatine, the builders, being divided mto ; 
two companies, were no better than two factions. ~ 
At last, Remus, in contempt, leaped over the 
work, and said, “Just so will the enemy leap 
over it!” whereupon Ccler gave him a deadly 
blow, and answered, “In this manner will our 
citizens repulse the enemy.” Some say, that 
Romulus was so afflicted at the death of his 
brother, that he would have hid violent hands 
upon himself, if he had not been prevented. 
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ins whole administration, to put an end to th< 
\ vere worthy of, the Grecian humanity 
' A. 5 lone places him in' so honourable a light 
that Crassus could not have been compared wit] 
him, though he had made the Caspian sea o 
the Indian ocean the boundary of the Romar 
empire* 

Nevertheless, in a commonwealth which re 
tarns any sentiments of virtue, he who has the 
lead should not give place for a moment to 
persons of no principle ; he should intrust no 
charge with those who want capacity, nor place 
any confidence in those who want honour. Anc 
Nicias certainly did this in raising Cleon to the 
command of the army, a man who had nothing 
to recommend him but his impudence and his 
\ | a y lm S tn the rostrum. On the other hand 
■ 1 do not commend Crassus for advancing to 
*?“& “ war Spartacus, with more 

f' v R ei .v- ,on t lan P rl ; dei 'ce : though his ambition 
had this excuse, that he was afraid Pompev 
; would come and snatch his laurels from himf as 
Mummius had done from Metellus at Corinth. 

. the conduct of Nicias was very absurd and 

mean-spirited. He would not give up to his 
' fa ] onour and trust of commander in 

chief while he could execute that charge with 
ease, and had good hopes of success ; but as 
soon as he saw it attended with great danger, 
he was willing to secure himself, though he 

rS£m' d t *i he £ U . bl,c was not thus 

lhemistocles behaved m the Persian war. To 

S nt * lle , adran «raent of a man to the corn- 
JJ?? 1 ? I,ad neither capacity nor principle, 

which he knew must have been the ruin of his 
country, he prevailed with him by a sum of 
money to give up his pretensions. And Cato 
stood tor the tnbuneship, when he saw it would 
involve him m the greatest trouble and danger. 
(Jn the contrary, Nicias was willing enough to 

ti When he , had on| y to go against 
iumoa, Cythera, or the poor Mehans : but if 
there was occasion to fight with the Lacede- 
monians, he put off his armour, and intrusted 
the ships, the men, the warlike stores, in short 
ttie entire direction of a war which required the 
most consummate prudence and experience, to 
the ignorance and rashness of Cleon, in which 
he was not only unjust to himself and his own 
honour, but to the welfare and safety of his 
country. This made the Athenians send him 
atterwards, contrary to his inclination, against 
oyracuse. They thought it was not a conviction 
ol the improbability of success, but a regard to 
his own ease and a want of spirit, which made 

Sicily l m£ £ ° depnve them of the conquest of 

. There is » however, this great proof of his 
integrity, that though he was perpetually against 
war, and always declined the command, yet they 
iailed not to appoint him to it as the ablest and 
best general they had. But Crassus, though he 
was for ever aiming at such a charge, never 
gamed one except in the war with the gladiators ; 
and that only because’ Pompey, Metellus, and 
both the Lucullus's were absent. This is the 
more remarkable, because Crassus was arrived i 
at a high degree of authority and power. But, 
it seems, his best friends thought him (as the 
comic poet expresses it) — c 

In all trades skilled except the trade of war. i 

?°'^ ver ’ tbl! [ knowledge of his talents availed 

' them R r^? n *-n Ut i, m e ’ - h!s ambit ion never let 
. tdl they assigned him a province. 
A be 4 theniaas .employed Nicias against his in- 
chnation, and it was against the inclination of 
the Romans that Crassus led them out. Crassus 
involved his country in misfortunes ; but the 

Nev£th S !° f N . icia i> vere owing to his country. 

Nevertheless, in this respect, it is easier to 
commend Nicias than to blame Crassus. The 
capacity and skill of the former as a general 
kept him from being drawn away with the vain 
hopes of his countrymen, and he declared from 
the first that Sicily could not be conquered : the 
latter called out the Romans to the Parthian 

S ir an ,f as ?f undertaking. In this he found 
deceived ; yet his aim was great. 
While Cssar was subduing the west, the Gauls, 
the Germans, and Britain, he attempted to 
penetrate to the Indian ocean on the east, and 
to conquer al Asia; things which Pompey and 
Lucullus would have effected if they had been 
able. But though they were both engaged in 
the same designs, and made the same attempts 
with Crassus, their characters stood unimpeached 
both as to moderation and probity. If Crassus 
was opposed by one of the tribunes in his Par- 
thian expedition, Pompey was opposed by the 
senate when he got Asia for his province. And 

W . j u s ? r routed 300,000 Germans, Cato 

voted that he should be given up to that injured 
people, to atone for the violation of the peace. 

But the Roman people, paying no regard to Cato, 
ordered a thanksgiving to the gods, for fifteen 
days, and thought themselves happy in the 
ad vamage gained. In what raptures then would 
they have been, and for how many days would 
they have offered sacrifices, if Crassus could 
have sent them an account from Babylon, that 
he was victorious ; and if he had proceeded from 
thence through Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, 
and Bactna, and reduced them to the form of 
Roman provinces. For, according to Euripides, 
if justice ^must be violated, and men cannot sit 
down quiet and contented with their present 
possessions, it should not he for taking the small 
town of Scandia, or rating such a castle as 
Mende ; nor _ yet for going in chase of the 
fugitive Bginita, who, like birds, have retired 
to another country : the price of injustice should 
be high ; so sacred a thing as right should not 
be invaded for a trifling consideration, for that 
would be treating it with contempt indeed. In 
act, they who commend Alexander's expedition, 
and decry that of Crassus, judge of actions only 
by the event. 

A. s \° *heir military performances, several of 
Nicias's are very considerable. He gained many 
Janies, and was very near taking Syracuse. 
n or were all his miscarriages so many errors ; 
iut they were to be imputed partly to his ill 
wealth, and partly to the envy of his countrymen 
it home. On the other hand, Crassus committed 

0 many errors, that Fortune had no opportunity 

0 show him any favour ; wherefore we need not 

0 much wonder, that the Parthian power got the 
letter of his incapacity, as that his incapacity 
irevailed over the good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to 
uvmation, and the other entirely disregarded it, 
nd yet both perished alike, it is hard to say 
whether the observation of omens is a salutaiy 
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with his fosterfathers, in Remonia, and then built 
his city, having sent for persons from Hetruria,* 
who (as is usual in sacred mysteries), according 
to stated ceremonies and written rules, were to 
order and direct how everything was to be done. 
First, a circular ditch was dug about what is now 
called the Comitiiim, or Hall of Justice, and the 
first fruits of everything that is reckoned either 
good by use, or necessary by nature, were cast 
into it ; and then each bringing a small quantity 
of the earth of the country from whence he 
came, threw it in promiscuously.t This ditch 
had the name of Mundus, the same with that 
of the universe. In the next place, they marked 
out the city, like a circle, round this centre; 
and the founder having fitted to a plough a 
brazen ploughshare, and yoked a bull and cow, 
himself drew a deep furrow round the boun- 
daries. The business of those that followed 
was to turn all the clods raised by the plough 
inwards to the city, and not to suffer any to 
remain outwards. This line described the com- 
pass, of the city; and between it and the walls 
is a space called, by contraction, Pomcrium, as 
lying behind or beyond the wall. Where they 
designed to have a gate, they took the plough- 
share out of the ground, and lifted up the plough, 
making a break for it. Hence they look upon 
the whole wall as sacred, except the gateways. 
If they considered the gates in the same light as 
the rest, it would be deemed unlawful cither to 
receive the necessaries of life by them, or to carry 
out through them what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city 
is universally allowed to be the twenty-first of 
April ; and is celebrated annually by the Romans 
as the birth-day of Rome. At first, we arc told, 
they sacrificed nothing that had life, persuaded 
that they ought to keep the solemnity sacred to 
the birth of their country pure, and without 
bloodshed. Nevertheless, before the city was 
built, on that same day, they had kept a pastoral 
feast called Palilia. J At present, indeed, there 


• The Hetrurians, or Tuscans, had, as Festus in- 
forms us, a sort of ritual, wherein were contained 
the ceremonies that were to be observed in building 
cities, temples, altars, walls and gates. They were 
instructed in augury and religious rites by Tagcs, 
who is said to have been taught by Mercury. 

t Ovid docs not say it was a handful of the 
earth each had brought out of his own country, 
but of the earth he had taken from his neigh- 
bours’ ; which was done to signify that Rome 
would soon subdue the neighbouring nations. 
But Isidorus (lib. xxv. cap. ii.) is of opinion, that 
by throwing the first fruits and a handful of 
earth into the trench, they admonished the heads 
of the colony, that it ought to be their chief study 
to procure for their fellow-citizens all the con- 
veniences of life, to maintain peace and union 
amongst a people come together from different 
parts of the world, and by this to form themselves 
into a body never to be dissolved. 

t The Palilia, or Feast of Pales, is sometimes 
called Parilia, from the Latin word fare re, to 
bring forth, because prayers were then made for 
the fruitfulness of the sheep. According to Ovid 
(Fast. lib. iv.) the shepherds then made a groat 
feast at night, and concluded the whole with 
dancing over the fires they had made in the fields 
with heaps of straw. 


is very little analogy between the Roman and the 
Grecian months ; yet the day on which Romulus 
founded the city, is strongly affirmed to be the 
thirteenth of the month. On that day, too, we 
are informed, there was a conjunction of the sun 
and moon, attended with an eclipse, the same 
that was observed by Antimachus, the Teian 
poet, in the third year of the sixth Olympiad. 

Varro the philosopher, who of all the Romans 
was most skilled in history, had an acquaintance 
named Tarutius, who, beside his knowledge in 
philosophy and the mathematics, to indulge his 
speculative turn, had applied himself to astrology, 
and was thought to be a perfect master of it. To 
him Varro proposed to find out the day and hour 
of Romulus’s birth, making his calculation from 
the known events of his life, as problems in 
geometry are solved by the analytic method ; for 
it belongs to the same science, when a man’s 
nativity is given, to predict his life, and when his 
life is given, to find out his nativity. Tarutius 
complied with the request ; and when he had 
considered the. disposition and actionsof Romulus, 
how long he lived, and in what manner he died, 
and had put all these things together, he affirmed, 
without doubt or hesitation, that his conception 
was in the first year of the second Olympiad, on 
the twenty-third day of the month which the 
Egyptians call Choeac [December], at the third 
hour, when the son was totally eclipsed ;* and 
that his birth was on the twenty-third day of the 
month Thoth [September], about sunrise ; and 
that he founded Rome on the ninth of the month 
Pharinuthi [April], between the second and 
third hour;t for it is supposed that the fortunes 
of cities, as well as men, have their proper periods 
determined by the position of the stars at the 
time of their nativity. These, and the like re- 
lations, may, perhaps, rather please the reader, 
because they are curious, than disgust him be- 
cause they are fabulous. 

When the city was built, Romulus divided 
the younger part of the inhabitants into bat- 
talions. Each corps consisted of 3000 foot, and 
300 horse, $ and was called a legion, because the 

* There was no total eclipse of the sun in the 
first year of the second Olympiad, but in the 
second year of that Olympiad there was. If 
Romulus was conceived in the year last named, 
it will agree with the common opinion, that he 
was eighteen years old when he founded Rome, 
and that Rome was founded in the first year of 
the seventh Olympiad. 

t There is great disagreement among historians 
and chronologers, as to the year of the foundation 
of Rome. Varro places it in the third year of 
the sixth Olympiad, 752 years before the Christian 
iEra ; and Fabius Pictor, who is the most ancient 
of all the Roman writers, and followed by the 
learned Usher, places it in the end of the seventh 
Olympiad, which, according to that prelate, was 
in the year of the world 3356, and 748 before 
Christ. But Dionysius Halicarnassus, Solinus, 
and Eusebius, place it in the first year of the 
seventh Olympiad. _ 

t Instead of this, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
tells us (lib. ii. p. 76,) the whole colony consisted 
of but 3300 men. These Romulus divided into 
three equal parts, which he called tribes.or thirds, 
each of which was to oe commanded by its prefect 
or tribune. The tribes were divided into ten 
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thing more to do than to indulge themselves in ment in their hands again ; taking nothing for 
the enjoyment of ease. The air is always plea- himself but what they voluntarily offered him. 
sant and salubrious, through the happy tem- As he was deliberating which way he should 
perature of the seasons, and their insensible next turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent ambas- 
transition into each other. For the north and sadors to invite him to take the command among 
east winds which blow from our continent, in the them. For they wanted a general of his reputa- 
immense track they have to pass, are dissipated tion and experience, to support them against the 
and lost : while the sea winds, that is, the south terror of the Roman eagles ; and he was the only 
and the west, bring with them from the ocean one on whose character and firmness they could 


slight and gentle showers, but oftener only a 
refreshing moisture, which imperceptibly scatters 
plenty on their plains. So that tt is generally 


properly depend. Indeed, he is said to have 
been proof against the impressions both of plea- 
sure and fear ; intrepid in time of danger, and 


believed, even among the barbarians, that these not too much elated with more prosperous for- 
are the Eiysian Fields, and the seats of the tunc ; in any great and sudden attempt as daring 
blessed, which Homer has described in the as any general of his time, and where art and 


charms of verse.* 

Sertorius bearing these yonderSj conceived a 


contrivance, as well as despatch, was necessary 
for seizing a pass or securing a strong hold, one 


'strong desire to fix himself in those islands, where of the greatest masters of stratagem in tnc world ; 
iie might live in perfect tranquility, at a distance noble and generous in rewarding great actions, 
from the evils of tyranny and war. The Cili- and in punishing offences very moderate, 
cians, who wanted neither pence nor repose, but It is true his treatment of the Spanish hostages 
riches and spoils, no sooner perceived this, than in the latter part of his life, which bore such 
they bore away for Africa, to restore Ascalis the strong marks of cruelty and revenge, seems to 
son of Iphtha to the throne of Mauritania. Ser- argue that the clemency he shewed before, was 
torius. far from giving himself up to despair, not a real virtue m him, hut only a pretended 


son of Ipbtha to the throne of Mauritania. Ser- argue that the clemency he shewed before, was 
torius, far from giving himself up to despair, not a real virtue m him,, but only a pretended 
resolved to go and assist the people who were at one, taken up to suit his occasions. I think, 
war with Ascalis, in order to open to his troops indeed, that the virtue which is sincere, and 
another prospect in this new employment, and founded upon reason, can never be so conquered 
to prevent their relinquishing him for want of by any stroke whatever, as to give place to the op- 
support. His arrival was very acceptable to the posite. Yet dispositions naturally humane 'and 
Moors, and he soon beat Ascalis in a pitched good, by great and undeserved calamities, may 
battle ; after which he besieged him in the place possibly be soured a little, and the man may 
to winch he retired. change with his fortune. This, I am persuaded. 

Hereupon, Syila interposed, and sent Pacciamis was the case of Sertorius ; when fortune forsook 
"with a considerable force to the assistance of him, his disposition was sharpened by disappoint- 
Ascalis. Sertorius meeting him in the field, ment, and he became severe to those who injured 
defeated and killed him; and having incor- or betrayed him. . _ „ , . 

porated his troops with his own, assaulted and At present, having accepted the invitation to 
took the city of TingiM whither Ascalis and his Lusitania, he took his voyage from Africa thither, 
brothers bad fled for refuge. The Africans tell Upon his arrival he was invested with full autho- 
rs, the body of Antseus lies there ; and Sertorius, rity as general, and levied forces, with which he 
not giving credit to what the barbarians related reduced the neighbouring provinces. In umbers 
of his gigantic size, opened his tomb for satisfac- voluntarily came over to him, on account ot ms 
faction. lJut how great was his surprise, when reputation for clemency as well as the vigour ot 
(according to the account wc have of it) he his proceedings. And to these advantages he 
beheld a body sixty cubits long. He immedi- added artifice to amuse and gain the people, 
atcly offered sacrifices and closed up the tomb ; That of the hind was none. 9^ , icas *‘ 
which added greatly to the respect and repuca- Spanus, a countryman who lived m those parts, 
tion it had before. ' , happening to fall m with a hmd which had 

The people of Ting is relate, that after the newly yeaned, and which was flying from the 
death of Ants&us, Hercules took his widow Tinga hunters, failed m his attempt to take her ; but, 
to his bed, and had by her a son named Sopha.v, charmed with the uncommon colour of the lawn, 
who reigned over that country, and founded a which was a perfect white, he pursued and took, 
city to winch he gave his mother's name. They it. By good fortune Sertorius had his CMJP 
; add, that Diodorus, the son of Sophax, subdued that neighbourhood; and whatever was brought 
many African nations with an army of Greeks, to him taken m hunting, or of the 
which he raised out of the colonies of Oibians the field, he received with pleasure, and returned 
and Myceneans settled here by Hercules. These the civility with interest. The counuyman n eat 
particulars we mention for the sake of Juba, the and offered him the fawn. He received th s 
best of all royal historians ; for he is said to have present like the rest, and at first took ^no e. . 
been a descendant of Sopliax and Diodorus, the ordinary notice of it. but m time 'V^came so 


son and grandson of Hercules. 


tractable and fond of him, that it would come 
when he called, follow him wherever fie went. 


Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no when he called, follow him u fierc\cr ae o , 
sort of harm to those ivho surrendered themselves and learned to bear the hurry and Li^he iconic 
or placed a confidence in him. He restored them camp By little and little ^ "J? 
their possessions and cities, and put the govern- to believe there was something Kicred and m,s 

rious in the affair ; giving it out Wist tne lawn 

* Odyss iv "ms » S‘ ft l ’ ron ’ Diana, and that U discovered to 

f In the text Twgtnt. Strabo tells us, the him many important secrets. For _he knew the 
barbarians call it Taiga, that Artcmidorus gives natural power of superstition oierthc mmdsof 
name of Ling*, and Eratosthenes that of ~Ti^7onu7^^^cd these arts of Marius; 


is 
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most -warlike persons were selected. The rest of 
the multitude he called The^ People. A hundred 
of the most considerable citizens he took for his 
council, with the title of Patricians,* and the 
whole body was called the Senate, which signifies 
an Assembly of Old Men. Its members were 
styled Patricians; because, ns some say, they 
were fathers of freeborn children ; or rather, 
according to others, because they themselves had 
fathers to show, which was not the case with 
many of the rabble that first flocked to the city. 
Others derive the title from Patrocinium , or 
Patronage, attributing the origin of the term to 
one Patron, who came over with Evander, and 
was remarkable for his humanity and care of the 
distressed. But we shall be nearer the truth, if 
we conclude that Romulus styled them Patricians 
as expecting these respectable persons would 
watch over those in humble stations with a pa- 
ternal care and regard ; and teaching the com- 
monalty in their turn not to fear or envy the 
power of their superiors, but to behave to them 
with love and respect, both looking upon them as 
fathers, and honouring them with that name. 
For at this very' time, foreign nations call the 
Senators Lords, but the Romans themselves call 
them Conscript Fathers, a style of greater dignity 
and honour, and withal much less invidious. At 
first, indeed, they were called Fathers only ; but 
afterwards, when more were enrolled in their 
body. Conscript Fathers. With this venerable 
title, then, he distinguished the senate from the 
people. He likewise made another distinction 
between the nobility and the commons, calling 
the former Patrons,! and the others Clients ; 
which was the source of mutual kindness and 
many good offices between them. For the Patrons 
were to those they had taken under their pro- 

curix, and these sub-divided into ten dccurix. 
The number of houses, or rather huts, which was 
but a thousand, bear witness to the truth of 
Dionysius’s assertion. But it is probable the 
mean rabble, who took the protection of the 
asylum, and who might be very numerous, were 
not reckoned among the 3300 first colonists, 
though they were afterwards admitted to the 
privileges of citizens. 

* The choice of these hundred persons was not 
made by the king himself : each tribe chose three 
senators, and each of the thirty curix the like 
number, which made in all the number of ninety- 
nine ; so that Romulus named only the hundredth, 
who was the head, or prince of the senate, and 
the chief governor of the city, when the king was 
in the field. 

f This patronage was as effectual as any con- 
sanguinity or alliance, and had a wonderful 
effect towards maintaining union among the 
people for the space of 620 years, during which 
time we find no dissensions or jealousies between 
the patrons and their clients, even in the time of 
the republic, when the populace frequently 
mutinied against those who were most powerful 
in the city. At last, the great sedition raised by 
Caius Gracchus broke in upon that harmony. In- 
deed, a client who was wanting in his duty to his 
patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and 
liable to be put to death by any person whatever. 
It may be proper to observe, that not only ple- 
beians cho^e their patrons, but in time cities and 
states put themselves under the like protection. 


tection, counsellors and advocates in their suits at 
law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. 
On the other hand, the Clients failed not in their 
attentions, whether they were to be shown in 
deference and respect, or in providing their 
daughtersportioiis, or in satisfying their creditors, 
if their circumstances happened to be narrow. 
No law or magistrate obliged the Patron to be 
evidence against his Client, or the Client against 
his^ Patron. But in aftertimes, though the other 
claims continued in full force, it was looked upon 
as ungenerous for persons of condition to take 
money of those below them. 

_ In the fourth month after the building of the 
city,* as Fabius informs us, the rape of the 
Sabine women was put in execution. Some say, 
Romulus himself, who was naturally warlike and 
persuaded by certain oracles that the Fates had 
decreed Rome to obtain her greatness by military 1 
achievements, began hostilities against the Sa- ! 
bines, and seized only thirty virgins, being more ' 
desirous of war than of wives for his people. 
But this is not likely^ For, ns he saw his city 
soon filled with inhabitants, very few of whom 
were married, the greatest part consisted of a 
mixed rabble of mean and obscure persons, to 
whom no regard was paid, and who were not ex- 
pecting to settle in any place whatever, the enter- 
prise naturally took that turn : and he hoped that 
from this attempt, though not a just one, some 
alliance and union v/ith the Sabines would be ob- 
tained, when it appeared that they treated the 
women kindly. In order to this, he first gave 
out that he had found the altar of some god, 
which had been covered with earth. This deity 
they called Consus, meaning either the God of 
Counsel (for with them the word consilium has 
that signification, and their chief magistrates 
afterwards were Consuls, persons who were to 
ccmsielt the public gcod\ y or else the Equestrian 
Neptune ; for the altar in the Circus Maximus f 
is not visible at other times, but during the 
Circcnsian games it is uncovered. Some say, it 
was proper that the altar of that god should be 
under-ground, because counsel should be ns 
private and secret as possible. Upon this dis- 
covery, Romulus.^ by proclamation, appointed a 
day for a splendid sacrifice, with public games 
and shows. Multitudes assembled at the time, 
and he hjmself presided, sitting among his nobles, 
clothed in purple. As a signal for the assault, 
he was to rise, gather up his robe, and fold it 
about him. Many of his people wore swords 
that day, and^ kept their eyes upon him, watch- 
ing for the signal, which was no sooner given . 
than they drew them, and rushing on with a 
shout, seized the daughters of the "Sabines, but 
quietly suffered the men to escape. Some say 
only thirty were carried off, who each gave name 
to a tribe; but Valerius Antias makes their 
number 527 ; and according to Juba,t there were 

* GclHus says, it was in the fourth year. 

f That is to say, in the place where Anctis * 
Martins afterwards built the great Circus for horse 
and chariot races. 

X This was the son of Juba, king of Mauri- 
tania, who, being brought very young a captive 
to Rome, was instructed in the Roman and 
Grecian literature, and became an excellent his- 
torian. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has followed 
his account. 
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This success procured Sertorius the admiration 
and esteem of the Spaniards ; hut what charmed 
them still more was, that he armed them in the 
Roman manner, taught them to keep their ranks, 
and to obey the word of command; so that, 
instead of exerting their strength in a savage and 
.disorderly manner, and behaving like a multitude 
of banditti, he polished them into regular forces. 
Another agreeable circumstance was, that he 
furnished them with abundanceof gold and silver 
to gild their helmets, and enrich their shields; 
and tiiat he taught them to wear embroidered 
vests, and magnificent coats; nor did he give 
them supplies only for these purposes, but he set 
them the example. 6 * The finishing stroke was, 
his collecting, from the various nations, the 
children of the nobility into the great city of 
Osca,t and Ids furnishing them with masters to 
instruct them in the Grecian and Roman literature. 
This had the appearance only of an education, to 
prepare them to be admitted citizens of Rome, 
and to fit them for important commissions ; but, 
in fact, the children were so many hostages. 
Meanwhile the parents were delighted to see 
their sons in gowns bordered with purple, and 
• walking in great state to the schools, without any 
expense to them. For Sertorius took the whole 
upon himself, often examining besides into the 
improvements they made, and distributing proper 
rewards to those of most merit, among which were 
the golden ornaments furling down from the neck, 
called by the Romans bulla. 

It was then the custom in Spain, for the band 
which fought near the general's person, when he 
fell to die with him. This manner of devoting 
themselves to death, the barbarians call a Liba- 
tiou.% The other generals had but a few of these 
guards or knights companions; whereas Sertorius 
was attended by many myriads, who had laid 
themselves under that obligation. It is said, 
that when he was once defeated neat the walls of 
a town, and the enemy were pressing hard upon 
him, the Spaniards, to save Sertorius, exposed 
themselves without any precaution. They passed 
him upon their shoulders, from one to another, 
till he had- gained the walls, and when their 
general was secure, then they dispersed, and fled 
for their own lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanish soldiers 
only, but by those which came from Italy too. 
When Perpcnna Yento, who was of the same 
party with Sertorius, came into Spain with a 
great quantity of money, and a respectable army, 
intending to proceed in his operations against 
Matellus upon his own bottom ; the troops dis- 
liked the scheme, and nothing was talked of in 
the camp but Sertorius. This gave great un- 
easiness to Perpenna, who was much elated with 
his high birth and opulent fortune. Nor did the 
matter stop here. Upon their having intelligence 
that Pompcy had passed the Pyrenees, the so Idiers 
took up their arms and standards, and loudly 
called upon Perpenna to lead them to Sertorius ; 


* Alexander had taken the same method, before 
him, among the Persians. For he ordered 30,000 
Persian boys to be taught Greek, and trained in 
the Macedonian manner. 

t A city in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

1 In Gaul, the persons who laid themselves 
under this obligation, were called Soldr.rii. C/ns. 
do Bell Gall . f. iii. 
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threatening, if he would not comply, to leave 
him, and go to a general who knew how to save 
both himself and those under his command. So 
that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went 
and joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts.* 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of a 
great army; for, besides the junction of Per- 
penna, all the countries within the Ibems had 
adopted his interest, and troops were daily- 
flocking in on all sides. But it gave him pain to 
see them behave with the disorder and ferocity 
of barbarians ; to find them calling upon him to 
give the signal to charge, and impatient of the 
least delay. He tried what mild representations 
would do, and they had no effect. They still 
continued obstinate and clamorous, often demand- 
ing the combat in a very unseasonable manner. 
At last he permitted them to engage in their own 
way, in consequence of which they would suffer 
great loss, though he designed to prevent their 
being entirely defeated. These checks, he hoped, 
would make them more willing to be under dis- 
cipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They 
fought, and were beaten ; but making up with 
succours, he rallied the fugitives, and conducted 
them safe into the cainp. His next step was to 
rouse them up out of their despondence. For 
winch purpose, a few days after, he assembled 
ail his forces, and produced two horses before 
them; the one old and feeble, the other large and 
strong, and remarkable besides for a fine flowing 
tail. By the poor weak horse stood a robust 
able-bodied man, and by the strong horse stood a 
little man of a very contemptible appearance. 
Upon a signal given, the strong man began 
to pull and drag about the weak horse by the 
tail, as if he would pul! it off; and the little man 
to pluck off the hairs of the great horse’s tail, one 
by one. The former tugged and toiled a long 
time to the great diversion of the spectators, and 
at last was forced to give up the point; the 
latter, without any difficulty, soon stripped the 
great horse's tail of all its hair.t Then Sertorius 
rose up and said, “Yousec,myfriends and fellow 
soldiers, how much greater are the effects of per- 
severance, than those of force, and that there are 
many things invincible in their collective capacity 
and in a state of union, which may gradually he 
overcome when they are once separated. In 
short, perseverance is irresistible. By this 
means, time attacks and destroys thc_ strongest 
things upon earth. Time, I say, who is the best 
friend and ally to those that have the discern- 
ment to use it properly, and watch, the oppor- 
tunities it presents, and the worst enemy to those 
who will be rusliing into action when it docs not 
cal! them.” By such symbols as these, Sertorius 
applied to the senses of the barbarians, and in- 
structed them to wait for proper junctures and 
occasions. _ 

But his contrivance with respect to the Chara- 
citani gained him as much admiration as any of 
his military* performances whatever. The Chara- 
citani arc seated beyond_ the river Tagus, ibey 
have neither cities nor villages, but dwell upon a 
large and lofty hill, in dens and caverns of the 
rocks, the mouths of which are all to the north. 
The soil of all the country about tt is a clay, so 


* A cohort is the tenth port of a legion, 
1 Horace alludes to this, 1 . it. ep. 1. 
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683, all virgins. This was the best apology for 
Romulus ; for they had taken but one married 
woman, named Hersilia, who was afterwards 
chiefly concerned in reconciling them ; and her 
they took by mistake, as they were not incited 
to this violence by lust or injustice, but by their 
desire to conciliate and unite the two nations in 
the strongest ties. Some tell us, Hersilia was 
married to Hostilius, one of the most eminent 
men among the Romans; others, that Romulus 
himself married her, and had two children by 
her ; a daughter named Prime, on account of 
her being first born, and an only son, whom he 
called Aollius, because of the great concourse of 
people to him, but after ages, Abillius. This 
account- we have from Zenodotus of Troezene, 
but he is contradicted in it by many other his- 
torians. 

Among those that committed his rape, we are 
told, some of the meaner sort happened to be 
carrying off a virgin of uncommon beauty and 
stature; and when some of superior rank that 
met them attempted to take her from them, 
they cried out, they were conducting her to Tala- 
sius, a young man of excellent character. When 
they heard this, they applauded their design; 
and some even turned back and accompanied 
them with the utmost satisfaction, all the way 
exclaiming Talasius. Hence this became a term 
in the nuptial songs of the Romans, as Hymcnmus 
is in those of the Greeks ; for Talasius is said to 
have been very happy in marriage. But Scxtius 
Sylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved both by 
the Muses and Graces, told me, that this was the 
word which Romulus gave as a signal for the 
rape. All of them, therefore, as they were 
carrying off the virgins, cried out Talasius : and 
thence it still continues the custom at marriages. 
Most writers, however, and Juba in particular, 
are of opinion that it is only an incitement to 
good housewifery and spinning, which the word 
Talasia signifies ; Italian terms being at that 
time thus mixed with Greek.® If this be right, 


* The original, which runs thus : 0< 3c "\eicTT0i 
vofii^ovatv, wv Kai 6 lofla? r;o'ri, rrapaK\t]tuy aval 
or 0(Aep-//nv icai Ta\a<rtav, oujrw totc Toif ’ilWiji 1 - 
nots ovofiaat *r« v JraXtKojv cirtKcx^fSCi wr, is mani- 
festly corrupted ; and all the former translations, 
following corrupt reading, assert what is utterly 
false, namely, “that no Greek terms were then 
mixed with the language of Italy." The contrary' 
appears from Plutarch's Life of Numa, where 
Greek terms are mentioned as frequently used by 
the Romans : twv *£A\iii ’ixon* ovofiaroiv totc 
fiaXXov n vvv voir Aanvoir avaKcKpiOficvu 1 '. 

But not to have recourse to facts, let us inquire 
into the several former translations. The Latin 
runs thus: “ Pleriquc (inter quos cst Juba) 
adhortationem ct incitationcm ad laboris seduli- 
tatem ct lanificium, quod Grmci raXaaiav dicunt, 
consent noudum id temporis Italicis verbis cum 
Grsecis confusis." The English thus : " But 
most are of opinion, and Juba in particular, that 
this word Talasius was used to new married 
women, by way of incitement to good house- 
wifery; for the Greek word Talasia signifies 
spinning, and the language of Italy was not yet 
mixed with the Greek." The French of Dacier 
thus : “ Cependant la plflpart des auteurs croient, 
et Juba est meme de cette opinion, que ce mot 
n’etoit qu’unc exhortation qu’on faisoit aux ma- 
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and the Romans did then use the word Talasia 
in the same sense with the Greeks, another and 
more probable reason of the custom may be as- 
signed. For when the Sabines, after the war 
with the Romans, were reconciled, conditions 
were obtained for the women, that they should 
not be obliged by their husbands to do any other 
work besides spinning. It was customary, there- 
fore, ever after, that they who gave the bride, or 
conducted her home, or were present on the 
occasion, should cry out ; amidst the mirth of 
the wedding, Talasius ; intimating that she was 
not to be employed in any other labour but that 
of spinning. And it is a custom still observed, 
for the bride not to go over the threshold of her 
husband’s house herself, but to be carried over, 
because the Sabine virgins did not go in volun- 
tarily, but were carried in by violence. Some 
add, that the bride’s hair is parted with the 

oint of a spear, in memory of the first marriages 

eing brought about in a warlike manner ; of 
which we have spoken more fully in the Book of 
Questions. This rape was committed on the 
eighteenth day of the month then called Sextilis, 
now August, at which time the feast of the Con- 
sualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike 
people, but’they dwelt in unwalled towns ; thinking 
it became them, who were a colony of the Lacedae- 
monians, to be bold and fearless. But as they 
saw themselves bound by such pledges, and were 
very solicitous for their daughters, they sent 
ambassadors to Romulus with moderate and 
equitable demands : That he should return them 
the young women, anddisavow the violence, and 
then the two nations should proceed to establish 
a correspondence, and contract alliances in a 
friendly and legal way. Romulus, however, 
refused to part with the young women, and en- 

riees d’aimer le travail, qui consiste a filer de la 
laine, que les Grecs appellent Talasia ; car en ce 
tcms-)a la Iangue Grccque n’avoit pas encore dte 
corrompue par les mots Latins." Thus they de- 
clare with one consent, that the language of Italy 
was not yet mixed with the Greek ; though it ap- 
pears from what was said immediately before, that 
Talasia , a Greek term, was made use of in that 
language. Instead, therefore, of ovn o, not yet, 
we should most certainly read o uro, thus : ouro 
Tore TDir rXAijmoi r ovofuxai t tov IraAixaii' ciri- 
Kcxmcvi an, “the language of Italy being at that 
time thus mixed with Greek terms ; for instance, 
Talasia." By this emendation, which consists 
only of the small alteration of the «r into r, the 
sense is easy, the context clear, Plutarch is re- 
conciled to himself, and freed from the charge 
of contradicting in one breath what he had as- 
serted in another. 

If this wanted any farther support, we might 
allege a passage from Plutarch’s Marcellus, 
which, as well as that in the Life of Numa, is ex- 
press and decisive. Speaking there of the deriva- 
tion of the word Fcretrius, an appellation which 
Jupiter probably first had in the time of Romulus, 
on occasion of his consecrating to him the spolia 
otima; one account he gives of the matter is, 
that Ferclrius might be derived from rficpcspov, 
the vehicle on which the trophy was carried, koto 
tjw 'EAAtjwSn yXoio-fTay en aoWiti’ Tore cv/ipe* 
/uy/ievpv Tii Aartvwv ; “ for at that time the 
Greek language was much mixed with the Latin." 
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was a senator who had taken refuge with him, 
named Marcus Marius. When Mithridates, by 
his assistance, had taken some cities in Asia, he 
permitted that officer to enter them with his rods 
and axes, and voluntarily took the second place 
as one of his train. Marius declared some of those 
cities free, and excused others from imposts and 
taxes, telling them they were indebted for these 
favours to Sertorius. So that Asia, which laboured 
again under the exaction of the Roman tax- 
gathers, and the oppressions and insults of the 
garrisons, had once more a prospect of some 
happier mode of government. 

But in Spain, the senators about Sertorius, 
who looked upon themselves as on a footing with 
him, no sooner saw themselves as a match for the 
enemy, than they bade adieu to fear, and gave 
in to a foolish jealousy and envy of their general. 
At the head of these was Perpenna, who, elated 
with the vanity of birth, aspired to the command, 
and scrupled not to address liis partisans in private 
with such speeches as these : “ What evil demon 
possesses us, and leads us from bad to worse? 
We, who would not stay at home and submit to 
the orders of Sylla, who is master both of sea and 
land, what are we to come to? Did we not come 
here- for liberty? Yet here we are voluntary 
slaves; guards to the exiled Sertorius. We 
suffer ourselves to be amused with the title of a 
senate ; a title despised and ridiculed by all the 
world. O noble senators, who submit to the most 
mortifying tasks and labours, as much as the 
meanest Spaniards and Lusitanians 1” 

< Numbers were attacked with these and such 
like discourses ; and though they did not openly 
revolt, because they dreaded the power of Ser- 
torius, yet they took private methods to ruin his 
affairs, by treating the barbarians ill, inflicting 
heavy punishments, and collecting exorbitant 
subsidies, as if by his order.^ Hence the cities 
began to waver in their allegiance, and to raise 
disturbances ; and the persons sent to compose 
those disturbances by mild and gentle methods, 
made more enemies than they reconciled^ and 
inflamed the rising spirit of disobedience : inso- 
much that Sertorius, departing from his former 
clemency and moderation, behaved with great 
injustice and outrage to the children of the 
Spaniards in Osca, putting some to death, and 
selling others for slaves. 

. The conspiracy daily gathered strength, and 
among the rest Perpenna drew in Manlius, * who 
had a considerable command in the army. . . . 
He .and his partisans then prepared _ letters for 
Sertorius, which imported that a victory was 
gained by one of his officers^ and great numbers 
of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered sacrifice 
for the good tidings; and Perpenna gave him, 
and his own friends who were by, and who were 
all privy to the design, an invitation to supper, 


^ * Dacier thinks we should read Manias, by 

! which ^ he means Manias Antonias, who gave 
. Sertorius the first blow. 
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which, with much entreaty, he prevailed upon 
him to accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was 
present, had been always attended with great 
order and decorum ; for he could not bear either 
to see or hear the least indecency, and he had 
ever accustomed the guests to divert themselves 
in an innocent and irreproachable manner. But 
in the midst of the entertainment, the conspira- 
tors began to seek occasion to quarrel, giving 
in to the most dissolute discourse, 3nd pretending 
drunkenness as the cause of their ribaldry. Alt 
this was done to provoke him. However, either 
vexed at their obscenities and design, or guessing 
at their designs by the manner of their drawling 
them out, he changed his posture, and threw him- 
self back upon his couch, as though he neither 
heard nor regarded them. Then Perpenna took 
a cup of wine, and as he was drinking, purposely 
let it fall out of his hands. The noise it made 
being the signal for them to fall on, Antony, who 
sat next to Sertorius, gave him a stroke with his 
sword. Sertorius turned, and strove to get up ; 
but Antony throwing himself upon his breast, 
held both his hands; so that not being able in 
the least to defend himself, the rest of the con- 
spirators despatched him with many wounds. 

Upon the first news of his death, most of the 
Spaniards abandoned Perpenna, and by their 
deputies surrendered themselves to Pompcy and 
Metellus. Perpenna attempted something with 
those that remained ; but though he had the use 
of all that Sertorius had prepared, he made so ill 
a figure, that it was evident he knew no more 
how to command than to obey. He gave Pom- 
pey battle, and was soon routed and taken pri- 
soner. Nor in this last distress did he behave 
as became a general. He had the papers of Ser- 
torius in his possession, and he offered Pompey 
the sight of original letters from men of consular 
dignity, and the greatest interest in Rome, by 
which they invited Sertorius into Italy, in conse- 
quence of the desire of numbers, who wanted a 
change in the present state of affairs, and a new 
administration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young 
man, but with all the marks of a solid and im- 
proved understanding, and by his prudence de- 
livered Rome from a train of dreadful fears and 
new commotions. He collected all those letters, 
and the other papers of Sertorius, and burned 
them, without either reading them himself, or 
suffering any other person to do it. As for Per- 
penna he put him to death immediately, lest he 
should mention the names of those who wrote 
the letter and thence new seditions and troubles 
should arise. Perpenna’s accomplices met the 
same fate ; some of them being brought to Pom- 
pey, and by him ordered to the block, and others, 
who fled into Africa, shot by the Moors. None 
escaped but Aufidius, the rival of Manlius. 
Whether it was that he could not be found, or 
they thought him not worth the seeking, he lived 
to old age in a village of the barbarians, wretch- 
edly poor, and universally despised. 
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treated the Sabines to give their sanction to what 
had been done; whereupon some of them lost 
time in consulting and making preparations. But 
Acron, king of the Ceninensians, a man of spirit 
and an able general, suspected the tendency of 
Romulus’s first enterprises; and, when he had 
behaved so boldly in the rape, looked upon him 
as one that would grow formidable, and indeed 
insufferable to his neighbours, except he were 
chastised. Acron, therefore, went to seek the 
enemy, and Romulus prepared to receive him. 
When they came in sight, and had well viewed 
each other, a challenge for single combat was 
mutually given, their forces standing under arms 
in silence. Romulus on this occasion made a vow, 
that if he conquered his enemy, he would himself 
dedicate his adversary’s arms to Jupiter : in con- 
sequence of which, he both overcame Acron, and, 
after battle was joined, routed his army, and took 
his city. But he did no injury to its inhabitants, | 
unless it were such to order them to demolish 
their houses, and follow him to Rome, as citizens 
entitled to equal privileges with the rest. Indeed, 
there was nothing that contributed more to the 
greatness of Rome, than that she was always , 
uniting and incorporating with herself those whom 
she conquered. Romulus having considered how ! 
he should perform his vow in the most acceptable 
manner to Jupiter, and withal make the pro- 
cession most agreeable to his people, cut down , 
a great oak that grew in the camp, and hewed it 1 
into the figure of a trophy ; to this he fastened i 
Acron’s whole suit of armour, disposed in its 
proper form. Then he put on his own robes, 
and wearing a crown of laurel on his head, his 
hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy erect 
upon his right shoulder, and so marched on, 
singing the song of victory before his troops, 
which followed, completely armed, while the 
citizens received him with joy and admiration. 
This procession was the origin and model of 
future triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to 
Jupiter Fcretrius, so called from the Latin word, 
ferire* to smite; for Romulus had prayed that 
he might have power to smite his adversary and 
kill him. Varro says, this sort of spoils is termed 
ofimaft from ofes, which signifies riches : But 
more probably they are so. sty led from opus, the 
meaning of which is action. For when the 
general of an army kills the enemy’s general with 
iiis own hand, then only he is allowed to consecrate 
the spoils called optma , as the sole performer of 
that action.^ This honour has been conferred 


* Or from the word ferre , to carry , because 
Romulus had himself carried to the Temple of 
Jupiter the armour of the king he had killed ; or, 
more probably, from the Greek word fkcrctron, 
which Livy calls in Latin fcrculum, and which 
properly signifies a trophy . 

Fcstus. derives the word cMma from ops, 
which signifies the earth, and the riches it pro- 
duces ; so that. cPiv:a s/clia, according to that 
writer, signify rich spoils. 

X This is Livy’s account of the matter; but 
Varro, as quoted by Fcstus, tells us, a Roman 
might be entitled to the spolici cpima , though but 
a private soldier, suites nzanifularis, provided he 
killed and despoiled the enemy’s general. Accord- 
ingly Cornelius Cossus had them, for killing 
Tolumnius, king of the Tuscans, though Cossus 
was but a tribune, who fought under the command 


only on three Roman chiefs ; first on Romulus, 
when he slew Acron the Ceninensian ; next on 
Cornelius Cossus, for killing Tolumnius the 
Tuscan ; and lastly, on Claudius Marcel Ius, when 
Viridomarus, king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. 
Cossus and M nr cell us bore, indeed,. the trophies 
themselves, but drove hi to Rome in triumphal 
chariots. But Dionysius is mistaken in saying 
that Romulus made use of a chariot; for some 
historians assert that Tarquinius. the son of 
Demaratus, was the first of the kings that ad- 
vanced triumphs to this pomp and grandeur : 
O there say, Publicola was the first that led up 
this triumph in a chariot. However, there arc 
statues of Romulus bearing these trophies yet to 
be seen in Rome, which are all on foot. * J 
After the defeat of the Ceninenscs, while the 
.jest of the Sabines were busied in preparations, 
the people of Fidenm, Crustumenium, and 
Antemnsc, united against the Romans. A battle 
ensued, in which they were likewise defeated, and 
surrendered to Romulus their cities to be spoiled, 
their lands to be divided, and themselves to be 
transplanted, to. Rome. All the lands thus ac- 
quired, he distributed among the citizens,.e.vcept 
what belonged to the parents of the stolen virgins ; 
for those he left in the possession of their former 
owners. The rest of the Sabines, enraged, at this, 
appointed Tatius their general, and carried war 
to the gates of Rome. The. city was difficult of 
access, having a strong garrison on the hill where 
the Capitol now.stands, commanded by Tarpeius, 
not by the virgin Tarpeia, as some say, who in 
this represent Romulus as a very weak man. 
However, this Tarpeia, the governor’s daughter, 
charmed with the golden bracelets of the Sabines, 
betrayed the fort into their hands ; and asked, in 
return for her treason, what they wore on their left 
arms. Tatius agreeing to the condition, she 
opened one of the gates by night, and let in the 
Sabines. It seems, it was not the sentiment of 
Antigonus alone, .who said, “ He loved men while 
they were betraying, but hated them when they 
had betrayed nor of Crcsar, who said, in the 
case of Rhymi takes the Thracian, " He loved the 
treason but hated the traitor : " But men arc 
commonly affected towards villains, whom they 
have occasion for, just as they are towards 
venomous creatures, which they have need of for 
their poison and their gall. While they are of 
use they, love them, but abhor them when their 
purpose is effected. Such were the sentiments of 
Tatius with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered 
the Sabines to remember their promise, and to 
grudge her nothing which they had on their left 
arms. He was the first to take off his bracelet, 
and throw it to her, and with that his shield.* As 
every one did the same she was overpowered by 
the gold and shields thrown upon her, and sinking 
under the weight, expired. Tarpeius, too, was 
taken and condemned by Romulus for treason, as 
Juba writes after Sulpitius Galba. As for the 


of AsmUius. Cossus, therefore, in all probability, 
did not enter Rome in a triumphal chariot, but 
followed that of his general, with the trophy on 
his shoulder. 

* Piso and other historians say, that Tatius 
treated her in this manner, because she acted a 
double part, and endeavoured to betray the 
Sabines to Romulus, while she was pretending to 
betray the Romans to them. 
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heart, sided with the but in appearance 

stood neuter, as a person perfectly indifferent ; 
saying, it did .not become him, who was a 
stranger, to interfere in the disputes of the 
Macedonians. And when the other great officers 
. retired from Babylon, he stayed there, endeavour- 
ing to appease that body of infantry, and to dis- 
pose them to a reconciliation. 

After these troubles were passed, and the 
generals met to consult about dividing the pro- 
vinces and armies among them, the countries 
assigned Eumenes were Cappadocia and Paphla- 
gonia, and the coast of the sea of Pontus as 
far as Trapezus. These countries were not then 
subject to the Macedonians, for Ariarnthes was 
hing of them ; but Lconatus and Antigonus 
were to go with a great army, and put Eumenes 
in possession. Antigonus, now elated with 
power, and despising all the world, gave no 
attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Leo- 
natus marched down from the upper provinces 
into Phrygia, and promised to undertake the 
expedition for Eumenes. Immediately after 
this, Hecatmus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, ap- 
plied to Lconatus, and desired him rather to go 
to the relief of Antipater and the Macedonians, 
who were besieged in Lamia.* Lconatus, being 
inclined to go, called Eumenes, and attempted 
to reconcile him to Hecatreus. They bad long 
bad suspicions of each other on account of a 
family difference in point of politics ; in conse- 
quence of which Eumenes had once accused 
Hecatacus of setting himself up tyrant in Cardia, 
and had entreated Alexander to restore that 
people to their liberty. He now desired to be 
e.xcused taking a share in the Grecian expe- 
dition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who 
had long haled him, to gratify himself as well as 
Hecatteus, would make some attempt upon Iiis 
life. Upon which, Lconatus, placing an entire 
confidence in him, opened to him all his heart. 
He told him the assisting Antipater was nothing 
but a pretext, and that he designed, as soon as 
be landed in Greece, to assert bis claim to Mace- 
donia. At the same time he showed him letters 
from Cleopatra.f in which she invited him to 
Pella, and promised to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Anti- 
pater, or whether he despaired of any service 
from Leonatus, who was extremely obstinate in 
his temper, and followed eveiy impulse of a 
precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him in 
the night with all his equipage, which consisted 
of 300 horse, 200 of his domestics well armed, 
and all his treasuie, amounting to 5000 talents. 
With this he fled to Perdiccas; and as he ac- 
quainted that general with the secret, designs of 
Leonatus, he was immediately taken into a high 
degree of favour, and admitted to a share in bis 
councils In a little time, too, I’cixliccas in 
person conducted him into Cappadocia, with a 
great army ; took Anarathcs prisoner, subdued 
JV> ail the country, and established Eumenes in that 
government : in consequence of which. Eumenes 
put the cities under the. direction of his friends, 
placed guards and garrisons with proper officers 
at their head, and appointed judges and super- 
intendents of the revenue ; Perdiccas leaving 
1 the entire disposition of those things to him. 


* A city of Thessaly, 
f The sister of Alexander. 


After this he departed with Perdiccas; choosing 
to give him that testimony of respect, and not 
thinking it consistent with his interest to be 
absent from his court. But Perdiccas, satisfied 
that be could himself execute the designs he was 
meditating, and perceiving that the provinces he 
had left behind required an able and faithful 
guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had 
reached Cilicia. The pretence . was, that he 
might attend to the concerns of his own govern- 
ment ; but the real intention, that he should 
secure the adjoining province of Armenia, which 
was disturbed by the practices of Ncoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits, 
and unbounded vanity. Eumenes, however, 
endeavoured to keep him to his duty, by sooth- 
ing applications. And as he saw the.Macedonian 
infantry were become extremely insolent and 
audacious, he applied himself to raising a body 
of cavalry, which might be a counterpoise against 
them, For this purpose he remitted the taxes, 
and gave other immunities to those of his pro- 
vince who were good horsemen. He. also bought 
a great number of horses,, and distributed them 
among such of his courtiers as he placed the 
greatest confidence in ; exciting them by honours 
and rewards, and training them to strength and 
skill by a variety of exercises. The Macedonians 
upon this were differently affected, some with 
astonishment, and others with joy, to see a body 
of cavalry collected, to the number of 6300, and 
trained in so short a space of time. 

About that time Craterusnnd Antipater, having 
reduced Greece, passed into Asia, to overthrow' 
the power of Perdiccas ; and news was brought 
that their first intention was to enter. Cappadocia. 
Perdiccas himself was engaged in war with 
Ptolemy ; lie therefore appointed Eumenes com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Armenia and 
Cappadocia; and wrote to Alcetas and Neopto- 
lemus to obey the oidcrs of that, general, whom 
he had invested with discretionary powers. 
Alcetas plainly infused to submit to that injunc- 
tion ; alleging that the Macedonians would be 
ashamed to fight Antipater ; and as for Cratenis, 
their affection for him was such that they would 
receive him with open arms. On the other hand, 
it was visible that Neoptolemus was forming 
some treacherous scheme against Eumenes ; for, 
when called upon, he refused to join him, and, 
instead of that, prepared to give him battle. 

This was tile first occasion on which Eumenes 
reaped the fruits of his foresight and timely pre- 
parations. For, though his infantry were beaten, 
with his cavalry he put Ncopiolemus to flight, 
and took his baggage. And while the phalanx 
were dispersed upon the pursuit, he fell upon 
them in such good order with his. horse, that 
they were forced to lay. down their arms, and 
take an oath to serve him. Ncoptolemus col- 
lected some of the fugitives, and retired with 
them to Craterus and Antipater. They had 
already sent ambassadors to Eumenes, to desire 
him to adopt their interests, in reward of which 
they would confirm to him the provinces he had, 
and give him others, with an additional number 
of troops : in which case he would find Antipater 
a friend instead of an enemy, and continue in 
friendship with Craterus instead of turning his 
arms against him. 

Eumenes made answer to these proposals, that 
having long been on a footing of enmity with 
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account given of Tarpeia by other writers, among 
whom Antigonus is one, it is absurd and in- 
credible. They say, that she was daughter to 
Tatius the Sabine general, and, being compelled 
to live with Romulus, she acted and suffered thus 
by her father’s contrivance. 13ut the poet Simulus 
makes a most egregious blunder, when he says, 
Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, not to the Sabines, 
but to the Gauls, having fallen in love with their 
king. • Thus he writes : 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid, 

To the fell Gauls the Capitol betray'd ; 

The hapless victim of unchaste desires. 

She lost the fortress of her sceptred sires. 

And a little after, concerning her death : 

No amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian, bore 
The fair Tarpeia to his stormy shore ; 

Press'd by those . shields, whose splendour she 
admired, 

She sunk, and in the shining death expired. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the 
hill had the name of the Tarpeian, till Tarquin 
consecrated the place to Jupiter, at which time 
her bones were removed, and so it lost her name ; 
except that part of the Capitol from which male- 
factors are thrown down, which is still called the 
Tarpeian rock. The Sabines thus possessed of 
the fort, Romulus in great fury offered them battle, 
which Tatius did not decline, as he saw he had 
a place of strength to retreat to, in case he was 
worsted. And, indeed, the spot on which he was 
to Engage, being surrounded with hills, seemed to 
promise on both sides a sharp and bloody contest, 
because it was so confined, and the outlets were 
so narrow, that it was not easy either fly or to 
pursue. It happened too, that, a few days before, 
the river had overflowed, and left a deep mud on 
the plain, where the Forum now stands ; which, 
as it was covered with a crust, was not easily dis- 
coverable by the eye, but at the same time was 
soft underneath and impracticable. The Sabines, 
ignorant of this, were pushing forward into it, but 
by good fortune were prevented : For Curtius, a 
man of high distinction and spirit, being mounted 
on a good horse, advanced a considerable way 
before the rest.* Presently his horse plunged 
into. the slough, and for a while, he endeavoured 
to disengage him, encouraging him with his voice, 


* Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus relate 
the matter otherwise. They tell us, that Curtius 
at first repulsed the Romans; but being in his 
turn overpowered by Romulus, and endeavouring 
to make good his retreat, he happened to fall into 
the lake, which from that time bore his name : 
For it was called Lacus Curtius, even when it was 
dried up, and almost in the centre of the Roman 
Forum. Procilius says, that the earth having 
opened, the Aruspices declared it necessary for 
the safety of the republic, that the bravest man 
in the city should throw himself into the gulf; 
whereupon one. Curtius, mounting on horseback, 
leaped armed into it, and the gulf immediately 
closed. Before the buildingof the common savers, 
this pool was a sort of sink, which received all the 
filth of.the city. Some writers think that it re- 
ceived its name from Curtius the consul, colleague 
to M. Genucius, because he caused it to be walled 
in by the advice of the Aruspices, after it had 
been struck with lightning. Vacuo de Ling. 
Lat. 1. iv. 


and urging him with blows ; but finding all in- 
effectual, he quitted him, and saved himself. 
From him the place, to this very' time, is called 
the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, having escaped 
this danger, began the fight with great bravery. 
The victory inclined to neither side, though many 
were slain, and among the rest Ifostilius ; who 
they say, was husband to Hcrsilia, and grand- 
father to that Hostilius who reigned after Numa. 
It is probable, there were many other battles in 
a short time ; but the most memorable was the 
last ; in which Romulus having received a blow 
upon the head with a stone, was almost beaten 
down to the ground, and no longer able to oppose 
the enemy; then the Romans gave way, and were 
driven from the plain as far as the Palatine Hill. 
By this time Romulus recovering from the shock, 
endeavoured by force to stop his men in their 
flight, and Ibudly called upon them to stand and 
renew the engagement. But when lie saw the 
rout was general, and that no one had courage to 
face about, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, 
and prayed to Jupiter to stop the army, and to 
re-establish and maintain the Roman cause, which 
was now in extreme danger. When the prayer 
was ended, many of the fugitives were struck with 
reverence for their king, and their fear was changed 
into courage. They first stopped where now stands 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, so called from his 
putting a stop to tneir flight. There they engaged 
again, and repulsed the Sabines as far as the 
palace now called Regia, and the temple of 
Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the 
combat with the same animosity.ns at first, their 
ardour was repressed by an astonishing spectacle, 
which the powers of language are unable to de- 
scribe. The daughters of the Sabines, that had 
been forcibly carried off, appeared rushing this 
way and that with loud cries and lamentations, 
like persons distracted, amidst the drawn swords, 
and over the dead bodies, to come at their hus- 
bands and fathers ; some carrying their infants in 
their arms, some darting forward with dishevelled 
hair, but all calling by turns both upon the Sabines 
and . the Romans, by the tendercst names. Both 
parties were extremely moved, and room was 
made for them between the two armies. Their 
lamentations pierced to the utmost ranks, and all 
were deeply affected ; . particularly, when their up- 
braiding and complaints ended in supplication 
and entreaty. “ What great injury have we done 
you (said they), that we. have suffered, and do 
still suffer so many miseries ? We were carried 
off, by those who now have us, violently and 
illegally : After this violence we were so long 
neglected by our brothers, our fathers, and re- 
lations, that we were necessitated to unite, in the 
strongest tics with those that were the objects of 
our hatred ; and we are. now brought to tremble 
for the men that had injured us so much, when 
we see them in danger, and to lament them when 
they fall. For you came not to deliver us from 
violence, while virgins, or to avenge our cause, 
but now you tear the wives from their husbands, 
and the mothers from their children ; an assistance 
more grievous to us than all your neglect and dis- 
regard. Such love we experienced from them, 
and such compassion from you. Were the war 
undertaken in some other cause, yet surely you 
would stop its ravages for us, who have made 
you fathers-in-law and grandfathers, or otherwise 
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When he had despoiled his adversary, weak ns 
he was with the wounds he had received in his 
legs and arms, he mounted his horse and made 
up to his left wing, which lie supposed might still 
he engaged with the enemy. There, being in- 
formed of the fate of Craterus, he hastened to 
him ; and finding his breath and senses not quite 
gone, he alighted from his horse, wept over iiim, 
and gave him his hand. One while he vented 
his execrations upon Neoptolcmus, and another 
while he lamented his own ill fortune, and the 
. cruel necessity he was under of coming to ex- 
tremities with his most intimate friend, and either 
giving or receiving the fatal blow. 

1 Eumenes won this battle about ten days after 
r the former. And it raised him to a high rank of 
honour, because it brought him the palm both 
of capacity and courage, but at the same time it 
exposed him to the envy and hatred both of his 
allies and his enemies. It seemed hard to them, 
that a stranger, a foreign adventurer, should 
have destroyed one of the greatest and most 
illustrious of the Macedonians with the arms of 
those very Macedonians. Had the news of the 
death of Craterus been brought sooner to Perdic- 
cas, none but he would have swayed the Mace- 
donian sceptre. But he was slain in a mutiny in 
Egypt, two days before the news arrived. The 
Macedonians were so much exasperated against 
Eumenes upon the late event that they imme- 
diately decreed his death. Antigonus and Anti- 
pater were to take the direction o'f the war which 
was to carry that decree into execution. Mean- 
time Eumenes went to the king’s horses which 
were pasturing upon Mount Ida, and took such 
as he had occasion for, but gave the keepers a 
discharge for them. When Antipater was ap- 
prized of it, he laughed, and said he could not 
enough admire the caution of Eumenes, who 
must certainly expect to see the account of the 
king’s goods and chattels stated either on one 
side or other. 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains 
of Lydia near Sardis, both because he was strong 
in cavalry, and because he was ambitious to 
show Cleopatra what a respectable force lie had. 
However, at the request of that princess, who 
was afraid to give Antipater any cause of com- 
plaint, he marched to the Upper Phrygia, and 
wintered in Celmnte. There AIcctas, Polcmon, 
and Docimus, contended with him for the com- 
mand ; upon which he said, “ This makes good 
the observation, Every one thinks of advancing 
himself, but no one thinks of the danger tha't 
may accrue to the public weal.” 

He had promised to pay his army within three 
days, and as he had not money to do it, he sold 
them all the farms and castles in the country, 
together with the people and cattle that were 
upon them. Every captain of a Macedonian 
company, or officer who had a command in the 
foreign troops, received battering engines from 
Eumenes ; and when he had taken the castle, 
he divided the spoil among his company, accord- 
ing to the arrears due to each particular man. 
This restored him the affections of the soldiers ; 
insomuch, that when' papers were found in his 
camp, dispersed by the enemy, in which their 
generals promised a hundred talents and great 
honours to the man who should kill Eumenes, 
the Macedonians were_ highly incensed, and gave 
orders that from that time he should have a body- 


guard of 1000 officer-men always about him, who 
should keep watch by turns, and be in wait- 
mg day and night. There was not a man who 
refused that charge ; and they were glad,- to 
receive from Eumenes the marks of honour which 
those who were called the king’s friends used to 
receive from the hands of royalty. For he, too, 
was empowered to distribute purple hats and rich 
robes, which were considered as the principal 
gifts the kings of Macedon had to bestow. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher 
sentiments even to persons of mean spirit, and 
we sec something of grandeur and importance 
about them in the elevation where Fortune has 
placed them. But he who is inspired by real 
fortitude and magnanimity, will show it most by 
the dignity of his behaviour under losses, and 
in the most adverse fortune. So did Eumenes. 
When he had lost a battle to Antigonus in the 
territory of the Orcynians in Cappadocia, through 
the treachery of one of his officers, though he was 
forced to fly himself, he did not suffer the traitor 
to escape to the enemy, but took him and hanged 
him upon the spot. In his flight he took a 
different way from the pursuers, and privately 
turned round in such a manner, as to regain 
the field of battle. There he encamped, in order 
to bury the dead ; whom he collected, and burned 
with the door posts of the neighbouring villages. 
Lhe bodies of the officers and common soldiers 
were burned upon separate piles; and when he 
had raised great monuments of earth over them, 
he decamped. So that Antigonus coming that 
way afterwards, was astonished at his firmness 
and intrepidity 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of 
Antigonus, and could easily have taken it, to- 
gether with many persons of free condition, a 
great number of slaves, and all the wealth which 
had been amassed in so many wars, and the 
plunder of so many countries. But he was afraid 
that his men, when possessed of such riches arid 
spoils, would think themselves too heavy for 
Ihght, and be too effeminate to bear the hard- 
ships of long wandering from place to place : and 
yet time, he knew, was Ills principal resource for 
getting clear of Antigonus. On the other hand, 
he was sensible it would be extremely difficult to 
keep the Macedonians from flying upon the spoil, 
when it was so much within reach. He therefore 
ordered them to refresh themselves, and feed 
their horses, before they attacked the enemy. In 
the mean time he privately sent a messenger to 
Menander, who escorted the baggage, to acquaint 
him, that Eumenes, in consideration of the 
friendship which had subsisted between them, 
advised him to provide for his safety, and to 
retire as fast as possible from the plain, where he 
might easily be surrounded, to the foot of the 
neighbouring mountain, where the cavalry could 
not act, nor any troops fall upon his rear. 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and 
retired. _ After which, Eumenes sent out his 
scouts in the presence of all the soldiers, and 
commanded the latter to arm and .bridle their 
horses, in order for the attack. The scouts 
brought back an account that Menander had 
gained a situation where he could not be taken. 
Hereupon Eumenes pretended great concern, and 
drew off his forces. We are told, that upon the 
report Menander made of this affair to Anti- 
gonus, the Macedonians launched out in the 
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placed you in some near affinity to those whom 
you seek to destroy. But if the war be for us, 
take us, with your sons-in-law and their children, 
and restore tis to our parents and kindred ; but 
do not, we beseech you, rob us of our children 
and husbands, lest we become captives again." 
Hersilia having, said a great deal to this purpose, 
and others joining in the same request, a truce 
was dgreed upon, and the generals proceeded to 
a conference. In the mean time the women pre- 
sented their husbands and children to their fathers 
and brothers, brought refreshments to those that 
wanted them, and carried the wounded home to 
be cured. Here they showed them, that they 
had the ordering of their own houses, what atten- 
tions their husbands paid them, and with what 
respect and indulgence they were treated. Upon 
this a peace was concluded, the conditions of which 
were, that such of the women as chose to remain 
with their husbands, should be exempt from all 
labour and drudgery, except spinning, as we have 
mentioned above ; that the city should be inhabited 
by the Romans and Sabines in common, with the 
name of Rome, from Romulus ; but that all the 
citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, 
and the country of Tatius, should be called 
Quiritcs ; * and that the regal power, and the 
command of the army, should be equally shared 
between them. The place where these articles 
were ratified is still called Comitium,-f from the 
Latin word care, which signifies to assemble. 

The city having doubled the number of its 
inhabitants, a hundred additional senators were 
elected from among the Sabines, and the legion 
were to consist of 6000 foot, and 600 horse, t The 
people, too, were divided into three tribes, called 
Rhamnenses, from Romulus; Taticnscs, from 


* The word Quins, in the Sabine language, 
signified both a dart, and a warlike deity armed 
with a dart. It is uncertain whether the god gave 
name to the dart, or the dart to the god ; but how- 
ever that be, this god Quiris or Quirinus was either 
Mars, or some other god of war, and was wor- 
shipped in Rome till Romulus, who after his death 
was honoured with the name of Quirinus, took his 
place. 

t The Comitium was at the foot of the hill 
Palatmus over against the Capitol. Not far from 
thence the two kings built the temple of Vulcan, 
where they usually met to consult the senate about 
the most important affairs. 

t Ruauld, in his animadversions upon Plutarch, 
has discovered two considerable errors in this 
place. The first is, that Plutarch affirms there 
were 600 horse put by Romulus in every legion, 
whereas, there never were, at any time, so many 
m any of the legions. For there were at first coo 
horse in each legion ; afterfhat, they rose to 300, 
and at last to 400, but never came up to Co o. In 
the second place he tells us, that Romulus made 
the legion to consist of 6000 foot ; whereas in his 
time it was never more than 3000. It is said by 
some, that Marius was the first who raised the 
legion to 6000; but Livy informs us, that that 
augmentation was made by Scipio Africanus. long 
before Manus. After the expulsion of the kings 
it was augmented from 3000 to 4000, and some 
time after to 5000, and at last, by Scipio (as wc 
ha\ e said), to Coco. But this was never done but 
upon pressing occasions. The stated force of a 
legion was 4000 foot, and coo horse. 


Tatius ; and Lucerenses, from the Lvais, or 
Grove, where the asylum stood, whither many 
had fled, and were admitted citizens. That they 
were precisely three, appears from the very name 
of Tribes, and. that of their chief officers, who 
were called Tribunes.. Each tribe contained ten 
Curia or Wards, which sonic say were called 
after the Sabine women. But this seems to be 
false ; for many of them have their names from 
the several quarters of the city which were as- 
signed to them. Many honourable privileges, 
however, were conferred upon the women ; some 
of which were these : That the men should give 
them the way, wherever they met them ; that 
they should not mention an obscene word, or 
appear naked, before them ; that in case of their 
killing any person, they should not be tried before 
the ordinary judges ; and that their children 
should wear an ornament about their necks, called 
Bulla * from its likeness to a bubble, and a gar- 
ment bordered with purple. The two kings did 
not presently quit. their councils : each meeting, 
for some time, their hundred senators apart ; but 
afterwards they all assembled together. Tatius 
dwelt where the temple of Moneta now stands, 
and Romulus by the steps of the Fair Shore, as 
they are called, at the descent from the Palatine 
Hill to the Great Circus. There, we arc told, 
grew the sacred Cornel-tree ; the fabulous account 
of which is, that Romulus once, to try his strength, 
threw a spear, whose shaft was of cornel-wood, 
from Mount Aventinc to that place ; the head of 
which stuck so deep in the ground { that no one 
could pull it out, though many tned ; and the 
soil being rich, so nourished the wood, that it 
shot forth branches, and became a trunk of cornel 
of considerable bigness. This posterity preserved 
with a religious care, as a thing eminently sacred, 
and therefore built a Avail about it: and when 
any one that approached it saw it not very 
flourishing and green, but inclining to fade and 
wither, he presently proclaimed it to all he met, 
who, as if they were to assist in case of lire, cried 
out for water, and ran from all quarters with full 
vessels to the place. But when Caius Czcsar 
ordered the steps to be repaired, and the workmen 
were digging near it, it is said they inadvertently 
mj ured the roots in such a manner, that the tree 
withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All 
that is of importance on this subject is mentioned 
m the fife of Numa. Romulus on the other hand, 
came into the use of their shields, making an 
alteration in his own armour, and that of the 
Romans, who, before, wore bucklers in the 
manner of the Greeks. They mutually celebrated 
e ^ c b other’s feasts and sacrifices, not abolishing 
those. of cither nation, but over and above ap- 
pointing some new ones ; one of which is the 


. * The young men, when they took upon them 
man’s robe, quitted the 
t 15 , su PP 05C d to have been a little 
notlow ball of gold, and made an offering of it to 
the Dii Lares t or household gods. As to the 
Bratex/a or robe edged with purple, it was worn 
oy girls till their marriage, and by boys till they 
u crc seventeen. But what in the time of Romulus 
uasa mark of distinction for the children of the 
oabinc women, became afterwards very common ; 
tor even the children of the A ilerti. or freed men, 
wore it. 


j 
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praises of Etimenes, ami bc~an to reqard him 
with aa eye of kindness, for acting so generous a 
put, when it was in his power to have enslaved 

t? i-r~ nnil rtieVisn/wit..! ...f TL - 


I' « I5 t « jscn u wa* in ms power to mvc enslaved 
their children ami dishonoured their wives. The 
Answer Antigonus Rave them was this : “Think 
no?, my good friends, it was for voar sakes he let 
them go ; it was for his own. lie did not choose 
to have to many shackles upon him, when he 
designed to fly/ 

After this Eumencs being forced to wander 
an I fly from place to place, spoke to many of his 
soldiers to leave him ; either out of care lor their 
safety, or because he did not choose to have a 
body of men after him, who were too few to 
stand a battle, and too many to fly in privacy 
And when he retired to the castle of Nora,* on 
the confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with 
only 500 horse and roo foot, there again he gave 
all such of his friends free leave to depart as did 
not hkc the inconveniences of the place and the 
meanness of dice/ and dismissed them with 
great marks of kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and. before 
he f rmed that siege, invited him to a conference. 
Eumtncs answered. Antigonus had many friends 
and generals to take his place, in case of acci- 
ru' f° htmscIf ' but the troops he had the care 
of had none to command or to protect them after 
him. He therefore insisted that Antigonus 
Mould send hostages, if he wanted to treat with 
Person. And w hen Antigonus wanted him 
to make his application to him first, as the greater 
m.in, be said, “ While 1 am master of my sword, 

I shall never think any man greater than my- 
ell. At last Antigonus sent his nephew I’to- 
lemy into the fort as a hostage, and then Etimenes 
om_ out to him, They cmbraecd with great 
tokens of cordiality, having formerly been inti- 
mate mends and companions. 

In the conference, which lasted a considerable 
time, Eumencs made no mention of security for 
hu own life, or of an amnesty for tvhat' was 
pas'eu. Instead of that, he insisted on havin'- 
the government of his provinces confirmed tS 
him, and_ considerable rewards for his services 
besides ; insomuch that all who attended on this 
occasion, admired his firmness, and were aston- 
ished at his grcainess of mind. 

_Ilunng the interview, numbers of the Macedo- 
nians ran to see I.umenes ; for. after the death of 

!r~.r™'t, no 55 ra’-'ch talked of in the ' 

nmij as he. Hut Antigonus. fearing they should 
o.icr him some violence, called to them to keen 

f* a “‘fryf V ar ' J " h r‘ 1 e >' « il1 hept crowding 
in ordered them to be driven off with stones! 
At nit lie tco< lum xn Ins ami, and keepin- off 
, multitude with hit guard*, with wm : difft- 
cu.ty got lum tote again into the emtio 
, M th * *r**}y. in nothing. Antigonus . 

t-rew a line of csrcumyalhtion round the place. i 

cais-' o'/?), raimber of troo;>s io i 

corn on the ?iege, he retired. The fori was i 
ajunuantly pmuied with com, water, and salt 
m.n Jf ««rj-tWn S e!-e requisite for the 1 


Y : . : took care 

an ‘ <!rc=ur« 

• • - t.sUr, . cc.t.nhty. His appearance was. 


Itv-at plv e;,o paces in esreur: 
* A hundred let; hint up>n this o 


n indeed, very engaging. His countenance had 
a nothing of a ferocious or war-worn turn, but was 
d smooth and elegant ; and the proportion of his 
c limbs was so excellent that they might seem to 
k nave come from the chisel of the statuary. And 
:t though he was not very clooucm, he had a soft 
e and persuasive way of speaking, as we may con- 
e elude from his epistles. 

He observed, that the greatest inconvenience 
r to the garrison was the narrowness of die space 
s in which they were confined, enclosed as it was 
r with small houses, and the whole of it not more 
1 than two furlongs in circuit ; so that they were 
? forced to take their food without exercise, and 
. their horses to. do the same. To remove the 
1 languor which is the consequence of that want 
1 as well as to prepare them for flight, if occasion 
; f hou Id offer, he assigned a room fourteen cubits 
1 long, the largest in all the fort, for the men to 
: walk in, and gave them orders gradually to mend 
i their pace. As for the horses, he tied them to the : 

roof of the stable with strong halters. Then he 
: nuicd their heads and fore parts by a pulley, till 
they could scarce touch the ground with their 
; fore fc . ct » b « l > »} the same time, they stood firm 
• upon their hind feet. In this posture the grooms 
plied them With the whip and the voice ; and the 
£?***. thus irritated, bounded furiously on their 
fimd feet, or strained to set their fore feet on the 
; ground: by which efforts their whole body was 
exercised, till they were out of breath and in a 
loam. After this exercise, which was no bad one 

either for .speed or strength, they had their barley 
given them boiled, that they might sooner de- 
spatch, and better digest it. 

As the siege was drawn out to n considerable 
length, Antigonus received information of the 
death of Antipater in Macedonia, and of the - 
troubles that prevailed there through the ani- 
mosities between Cassandcr and Tolypcrchon. 
lie now bade adieu to all inferior prospects, ami 
grasped the whole empire in his schemes: in con- 
sequence of which he wanted to make Etimenes 
ms trsend, and bring him to co-operate in the 
execution of Ins plan. For this purpose he sent 
to him Hieronymus/ with proposals of peace, on 
condition he took the oath that was offered to 
him Eumenes made a correction in the oath, 
and left it to the Macedonians before the place to 
, w *V cb - form ' V3S the most reasonable. 

• ' ’ ‘“ nt3 .S oni J s > t0 »ve appearances, had 

thc fanaiiy in the begin- 
nin^, and all the rest ran m his own name. 

* Y “ l , C i ly,npia * arltl thc Princes 
?. llxe blood firrt ; and he proposed to engage 

“AT ° f fc ? k 5 r not t0 AntiRonus only, 
'Eh/s-S 5 P ’ al ! U v. I’" 11 ”' her children, 
il i appearing to the Macedonians much more 
com.- em w.th justice than thc other" they™" 
mmed Eimcnes to take it, and tl.cn raiscd\L 
s.e^c. I hey likewise sent this oath to Antigonus, 
rcmunr.g him to take it on the other part. 

Meantime Eumencs restored to thc Cappa- 
dociam all the hovtages he had in Kora, and in 
return they furnished him with homes, leasts of 
lmn.cn, and tents. He also collected p-ca: part 
0. his roldicrs who had disperred th emselves after 

* Hieronymus was ofCardia. and therefore a 

countryman of Eumencs. He wrote the history 

‘■t™ pnBer l divided Alexander's do- 
tnimons amony them, ar.dof their successors 
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Matronalia,* instituted in honour of the women, 
for their putting an end to the war ; and another 
in Carmentalia.t Carmcnta is by some supposed 
to be one of the Destinies, who presides over 
human nativities : therefore she is particularly 
worshipped by mothers. Others say, she was 
wife to if winder the Arcadian, and 3 woman .ad- 
dicted to divination, who received inspirations 
from Apollo, and delivered oracles in verse ; 
thence called Carmenta, for carminn signifies 
verse ; but her proper name, as is agreed on all 
hands, was Nicostrata. Others, again, with 
greater probability assert that the former name 
was given her because she was distracted with 
enthusiastic fury ; for carers viente signifies io be 
insane. Of the feast of Palilia, we have already 
given an account. As for the Lupercalia,t by 
the time, it should seem to be a feast of lustra- 
tion ; for it was celebrated on one of the in- 
auspicious days of the month of February, which 
name denotes it to be the month of Purifying ; 
and the day was formerly called Februata. But 
the true meaning of Lupercalia is the Feast of 
Wolves ; and it seems, for that reason, to be very 
ancient, as received from the Arcadians, who 
came over with Evandcr. This is the general 
opinion. But the term may be derived from 
Lu/a, a she wo//; for we see the Luperci begin 
their course from the place where they say 
Romulus was exposed. However, if we consider 
the ceremonies, the reason of the name seems 
hard to guess : For first, goats are killed; then 
two noblemen's sons are introduced, and some arc 
to stain their foreheads with a bloody knife, 
others to Wipe off the stain directly, With wool 
steeped in milk, which they bring for that pur- 
pose. When it is wiped off, the young men are 
to laugh. After this they cut the goats’ skin in 
pieces, and run about all naked, except their 
middle, and lash with those thongs all they meet. 
The young women avoid not the stroke, as they 
think it assists conception and childbirth. An; 
other thing proper to this feast is, for the Luperci 
to sacrifice a dog. Butas, who in his Elegies has 
given a fabulous account of the origin of the 
Roman institutions, writes, that when Romulus 
had overcome Amulius, in the transports of 
victory he ran with great speed to the place 
where the wolf suckled him and his brother, when 


* During this feast, such of the Roman women 
as were married, served their slaves at table, and 
received presents from their husbands, as the 
husbands did from their wives in the time of the 
Saturnalia. As the festival of the Matronalia was 
not only observed in honour of the Sabine women, 
but consecrated, to Mars, and, as some will have 
it, to Juno Lucina, sacrifices were offered to both 
these deities. This feast was the subject of 
Horace’s Ode, Martiis ccelebs quid again 
calendis, etc ., and Ovid describes it at large in 
the third Book of Fasti. Dacier says, by mis- 
take, that this feast was kept on the first of 
April, instead of the first of March, and the 
former English annotator has followed him. 

t This is a very solemn feast, kept on the nth 
of January, under the Capitol, near the Carmental 
gate. They begged of this goddess to render 
their women fruitful, and to give them happy 
deliveries. 

t This festival was celebrated on the nth of 
February, in honour of the God Pan. 


infants ; and that this feast is celebrated, and the 
young noblemen run, in imitation of that action, 
striking all that are in their way : — 

As the famed twins of Rome, Amulius slain, 
From Alba pour’d, and with their reeking swords 
Saluted all they met. 

And the touching of the forehead with a bloody 
knife, is a. symbol of that slaughter and danger, 
as the wiping, off the blood with milk is in 
memory of their first nourishment. But Caius 
Acilius relates, that before the building of Rome, 
Romulus and Remus having lost their cattle, 
first prayed to Faunus for success in the search 
of them, and then ran out naked to seek them, 
that they might not be incommoded with sweat ; 
therefore the Luperci run about naked. As to 
the dog, if this be a feast of lustration, we may 
suppose it is sacrificed, in order to be used in 
purifying ; for the Greeks in their purifications 
make use of dogs, and perform the ceremonies 
which they call periskutakismoi. But if these 
rites are observed in gratitude to the wolf that 
nourished and preserved Romulus, it is with 
propriety they kill a dog, because it is an enemy 
to wolves : yet perhaps, nothing more was meant 
by it than to punish that creature for disturbing 
the Luperci in their running. 

Romulus is likewise said to have introduced 
the Sacred Fire, and to have appointed the holy 
virgins, called Vestals.* Others attribute this 
to Numa, but allow that Romulus was remark- 
ably strict in observing other religious rites, and 
skilled in divination, for which purpose he bore 
the Liluus. This is a crooked staff, with which 
those that sit to observe the flight of birds + 
describe the several quarters of the heavens. It 
was kept in the Capitol, but lost when Rome was 
taken by the Gauls ; afterwards, when the bar- 
barians had quitted it, it was found buried deep 
in ashes, untouched by the fire, whilst everything 
about it was destroyed and consumed. Romulus 
also enacted some laws; amongst the rest that 
severe one, which forbids the . wife in any case 
to leave her husband , f but gives the husband 
power to divorce his wife, in case of her poison- 
ing his children, or counterfeiting his keys, or 
being guilty of adultery. But if on any other 
occasion he put her away, she was to have one 
moiety of his goods, and the other was to be 
consecrated to Ceres ; and whoever put away his 


* Plutarch means that Romulus was the first 
who introduced the Sacred Fire at Rome. That 
there were Vestal virgins, however, before. this, 
at Alba, we are certain, because the mother of 
Romulus was one of them. The sacred and 
perpetual fire was not only kept up in Italy, 
but in Egypt, in Persia, in Greece, and almost 
in all nations. 

+ The Augurs. 

} Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a 
hardship upon the women, was indulged the men 
by Moses in greater latitude. The women, how- 
ever, among the Romans, came at length to 
divorce their husbands, as appears from Juvenal 
(Sat. 9.) and Martial (1. x. ep. 41). At the same 
time it must be observed, to the honour of Roman 
virtue, that no divorce was known at Rome for 
520 years. One P. Servilius, or Carvilius Spurius, 
was the first of the Romans that ever put away 
his wife. 
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by an earthquake ; * ten months after which, and 
more, . Lcotychidas was bom J though Agis did 
r.ct cohabit with Tiim during that time. 

IW these ways and means Agesilaus gained the 
dsaacm, and at the same time was put in posses- 
sion of the private CNtatc of Agis; Lcotychidas 
being rejected on account of his illegitimacy. 
Obsening, however, that his relations by the 
mother's side, though men of merit, were very 
oor, he gave a moiety of the estate among them ; 
y which means the inheritance procured him 
respect and honour, instead of envy and aversion. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the 
law-, of his country, Agesilaus gained so much 
power, that his will was not disputed. The case 
was this. The principal authority was then in 
the hands of the Effort and the senate. The 
Effort were annual magistrates, and the senators 
had their office for life. They were both ap- 
ointed as a barrier against the power of the 
mgs, as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus. 
The kings, therefore, had an old and hereditary 
antipathy to them, and perpetual disputes sub- 
sisted between them, liut Lysandcr took a 
different course. He gave up all thoughts of 
opposition and contention, and paid his court to 
them on every occasion : taking care, in ail his 
enterprises, to set out under their auspices. If 
he was called, lie went faster than usual : if he 
was upon his throne, administering justice, he 
rose up when the^ Effort approached : if anyone 
of them was admitted a member of the senate, he 
sent him a robe and an o.x,t as marks of honour. 
Thus, while he seemed to be adding to the dignity 
and importance of their body, he was privately 
increasing his own strength, and the authority of 
the crown, through their support and attachment. 

In his conduct with respect to the other 
citizens, he behaved better as an enemy than as a 
friend.^ If he was severe to his enemies, he was 
not unjustly $o ; his friends he countenanced even 
in their unjust pursuits. _ If his enemies per- 
formed anything extraordinary, he was ashamed 
not to take honourable notice of it ; his friends he 
could not correct when they did amiss. On the 
contrary, it was his pleasure to support them, and 
go the same lengths they did ; for he thought no 
service dishonourable which he did in the way of 
friendship. Kay, if his adversaries fell into any 
misfortune, he was the first to sympathize with 
them, and ready to give them his assistance, if 
they desired it. By these means he gained the 
hearts of all his people. 

The Effort saw thir, and, in their fear of his 
increasing power, imposed a fine upon him; 
alleging this as the reason, that whereas the 
citizens ought to be in common, he appropriated 
them to himself. As the writers upon physics 
say, that if war and discord were banished the 
universe, the heavenly bodies would stop their 
course, and all generation and motion would 
cease, by reason of that perfect harmony ; so the 
great Lawgiver infused a spirit of ambition and 
contention into the Spartan constitution, as an 
incentive to virtue, and wished always to see 
tome difference and dispute among the good and 
sinuous. He thought that general complaisance, 
which leads men to yield to the next proposal’ 
Without exploring each other's intentions, and 

* Sec Xenophon, Grecian Hist, l/>^k iii, 
t I.mblemiof magistracy and patriotism. 


without debating on the consequences, was an 
inert principle, and deserved not the name of 
harmony.* Some imagine that Homer saw' this ; 
and that he would not have made Agamemnon 
rejoice,! when Ulysses and Achilles contended 
in such opprobrious terms, if he had not expected 
that some great benefit would arise to their affairs 
in general, from this particular quarrel among 
the great. This point, however, cannot be agreed 
to without some exception ; for violent dissen- 
sions arc pernicious to a state, and productive of 
the greatest dangers. 

Agesilaus had not long been seated on the 
throne before accounts .were brought from Asia, 
that the king of Persia was preparing a great 
fleet^ to dispossess the Lacedaimonians of their 
dominion of the sea. Lysandcr was very’ de- 
sirous to be sent again into Asia, that he might 
support his friends whom he left governors and 
masters of the cities, and many of whom, having 
abused their authority to the purposes of violence 
and injustice, were banished or put to death by 
the people.. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus 
to enter Asia with his forces, and fix the seat of 
war at the greatest distance from^ Greece, before 
the Persian could have finished his preparations. 
At the same time he instructed lus friends in 
Asia to send deputies to Lneedeemon, to desire 
Agesilaus might be appointed to that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full as- 
sembly of the people, and agreed to undertake 
the war, on condition they would give him thirty 
Spartans for his officers and counsellors, n select 
corps of 2000 newly enfranchised /feteis, and 
(tooo of the allies. All tills was readily decreed, 
through the influence of Lysandcr, and Agesilaus 
sent out with the thirty Spartans. Lysandcr 
was soon at the head of the council, not only on 
account of his reputation and power, but the 
friendship of Agesilaus, who thought the pro- 
curing him this command a greater thing than 
the raising him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Germs tus, 
he went with his friends to Aulis ; and passing 
the night there, he dreamed that a person ad- 
dressed him in this manner: “You arc sensible 
that, since Agamemnon, none has been appointed 
captain-general of all Greece, but yourself, the 
king of Sparta ; and you arc the only person 
who have arrived at that honour. Since, there- 
fore, you command the same people, and go 
against the same enemies with him, as well as 
take your departure from the samp place, you 
ought to propitiate the goddess with the same 
sacrifice, which he offered here before he sailed.” 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of 
Iphigcnia, whom her father offered in obedience 
to the soothsayers. This circumstance, however, 
did not give him any pain._ In the morning he 
related the vision to his friends, and told them 
he would honour^ the goddess with what a 
superior Being might reasonably be supposed 
to take pleasure in, and not imitate the savage 
ignorance of his predecessor. In consequence of 
which, he crowned a hind with flowers, and 

* Upon the same principle, we need not be 
greatly alarmed nt party disputes in our own 
nation. They will not expire but with liberty. 
And such ferments arc often necessary to throw 
off vicious humours.^ 

t Odyssey, lib. viii. 
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atonement to the gods of 1 ing off considerable booty, when Romulus lay in 


but tled all murder parricide, looking. upon this but made tt a Kenan colony, ana em. .mo «. 

r,ivirpimh!e ard the other as impossible. For 2500 inhabitants on the thirteenth of April, 
“an™ fedJld he seemed TcThave judged After this a plague broke out so fata , that 

ISSs 4 to have been s&ss# 

In the fifth rear of the rci^n of Tatius, some ings were increased with the. terrors of super - 
of his friends ind kinsmen noting certain am- stition : and ^ hen *^ st ^?\°" S ^ ad ‘ t f e ^ t ° 
bassadors who were going from Lauren, un. to R™«ntum J^JSXSHS 


defence killed them. As this was an atrocious both cities. Indeed, when those murderers acre 
crime Romulus required that those who com- given up and punished by both patties, their 
mined it should immediately be punished, but calamities visibly abated ; and Romulus purified 
Tatius hesitated and put it off. *Xhis was the the city with lustrations which, they tell us, are 
first occasion of any open variance between them ; yet celebrated at the Ferentme gate. Before 
for till now they had behaved themselves as if the pestilence ceased, the people s of C» 


for till now they had behaved themselves as if the pestilence ceased, the people ot Lamena 
directed by one soul, and the administration had attacked the Romans and ovettan the counUy , 
been carried on with all possible unanimity. The thinking them incapaUc of , res ’ s ‘*” c ® 
relations of those that were murdered, finding of the sickness. But Romulus soon met them m 
they could have no legal redress from Tatius, the field gave them battle, ,n which he killed 
felUtpon him and slew him at Lavinium, as he 6000 of them, took their city, and transplanted 
was offering sacrifice with Romulus ;t but they half its remaining inhabitants to Rome, adding, 
conducted "Romulus back with applause, as a on the first ?r August, to those he left ‘" Camerie, 
nrince who oaid all proper regard to justice. To double their number from Xome.^ bo man> 
the body of Tatius Ec gave an honourable inter- people had he to spare in about Sixteen years 
ment at Armilustrium, t on Mount Aventme; but time from the.bmldmg of city. A™ 0 ”p°‘ her 
he took no cate to revenge his death on the spoils, he carried from Camena a chanot ot brass, 
persons that killed him. Some historians write, which he consecrated in the temple of \ u can, 
that the Laurcntians in great terror gave up the placing upon it his own statue cron ned bj % ictorj 
murderers of Tatius ; but Romulus let them go. His affairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of 
saving, " Blood with blood should be repaid." his neighbours submitted, tafslicd if thej could 
This occasioned a report, and indeed a strong but live in pence; but the : more i pa«ofu , 
cusnicion that he was not sorry to get rid of his mg or ending Romulus, thought thej should not 
partner in the government. None of these tWngs, by any means let him «nnouccd, but °p^se 
however occasioned any disturbance or sedition and put a stop to his growing greatness, lfte 
amon^thc Sabines; but, partly out of regard for Veicntcs, who had a strong city .and extensive 
Romulus, partly out of P fcar of liis power, or country, 1 were the first of the Tuscanswho began 
because they reverenced him as a god, they all the war, demanding Fidente as their property, 
continued well affected to him. This veneration But it was not only unjust but ridiculous that 
for him extended to many other nations. The they who had given the people of Ftdenx no 

ancient Latins sent ambassadors, and entered into assistance m the greatest extremities, but had 

league and alliance with him. Fide mu, a city in suffered them to perish, should challenge their 
the° neighbourhood of Rome, he took, as some houses and lands now in the possession of other 
say by sending a body of horse before, with masters. Romulus, therefore^ gave them a 
orders to break the hinges of the gates, and then contemptuous answer ; upon which they divided 
appearing unexpectedly in person. Others will their forces into two bodies; one attacked the 
have it, that the Fidenatcs first attacked and garrison of Fidcnx, and the other went to meet 
ravaged' the Roman territories, and were carry- Romulus. That which went against Fidenx 

t? — defeated the Romans, and killed 2000 of them ; 

* Dionvsius of Halicarnassus says, they were but the other was beaten by Romulus, with the 


some of Tatius's friends upon their territories; the victoiy was chteny owing to Komuius nimseu, 
and that as they were returning, the Sabines lay whose skill and courage were then remarkably 
in wait for them on the road, stripped them, and displayed, and whose strength and swiftness 
killed several of them. Lavinium and Laurcntum appeared more than human. But what some 
were neighbouring towns in Latium. _ report is entirely fabulous, and utterly incredible, 

t Probably this was a sacrifice to the Dii that there fell that day 14,000 men, above half ot 
Indigenes of Latium, in which Rome was in- whom Romulus slew with his own hand. For 


eluded. But Licinius writes, that Tatius went T T ! — ~ — I — 

not thither with Romulus, nor on account of the * This was a town which Romulus had taken 
sacrifice, but that he went alone, to persuade the before. Its old inhabitants took this opportunity 


inhabitants to pardon the murderers. 

J The place was so called, because of a cere- 


to rise in arms, and kill the Roman garrison. 

1 Vcii, the capital of Tuscany, was situated on 


mony of the same name, celebrated every year a craggy rock, about 100 furlongs from Rome; 
on the jgth of October, when the troops were and is compared by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
mustered, and purified by sacrifices. to Athens, for extent and riches. 
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choose to serve at all, or not to serve as horse, 
hired' others who wanted neither courage nor 
inclination. In this he professedly imitated 
Agamemnon, who for a good mare excused a 
dastardly rich man the service . * 

One day he ordered his commissaries to sell 
the prisoners, but to strip them first. Their 
clothes found many purchasers; but as to the 
prisoners themselves, their skins being soft and 
white, by reason of their having lived so much 
within doors, the spectators only laughed at 
them, thinking they would be of no service as 
slaves. Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood by at 
the auction, said to his troops, “ These are the 
persons whom you fight with ; " and then point- 
ing to the rich spoils, “ Those are the things ye 
light for." 

When the season called him into the field 
again, he gave it out that Lydia was his object. 
In this he did not deceive Tisaphernes ; that 
general deceived himself. For, giving no heed to 
the declarations of Agesilaus, because he had 
been imposed upon by them before, he concluded 
he would now enter Caria, a country not con- 
venient for cavalry, in which his strength did not 
lie. Agesilaus, as he had proposed, went and sat 
down on the plains of Sardis, and Tisaphernes 
was forced to march thither in great haste with 
succours. The Persian, as he advanced with his 
cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks who.were 
scattered up and down for plunder. Agesilaus, 
however, considered that the enemy's infantry 
could not yet be come up ; whereas he had all his 
forces about him ; and therefore resolved to give 
battle immediately. Pursuant to this resolution, 
he mixed his light-armed foot with the horse, and 
ordered them to advance swiftly to the charge, 
while he was bringing up the heavy-armed troops, 
which would not be far behind. The barbarians 
were soon put to flight ; the Greeks pursued 
them, took their camp, and killed great numbers. 

In consequence of this success, they could 
pillage the king’s country in full security, and 
had all the satisfaction to see Tisaphernes, a man 
of abandoned character, and one of the greatest 
enemies to their name and. nation, properly 
punished. For the king immediately sent 
Tithraustes against him, who cut off his head. 
At the same time he desired Agesilaus to grant 
him peace, promising him large sums,! on con- 
dition that he would evacuate his dominions. 
Agesilaus answered, his country was the sole 
arbitress of peace. For his own part, he rather 

* Then Menelaus his Podargus brings. 

And the.famed courser of the king of kings; 
Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave) 
To ’scape the wars to Agamemnon gave 
(zEthe her name), at home to end his days. 

Base wealth preferring to eternal praise. 

Pope, //. xxiii. 

Thus Scipio, .when he went to Africa, ordered 
the Sicilians either to attend him, or to give him 
horses or men. ■ 

t He promised also to restore the Greek cities 
in .Asia to their liberty, on condition that they 
paid the established tribute.; and he hoped (he 
said) that this condescension would persuade 
Agesilaus to accept the peace, and to return 
home ; the rather because Tisaphernes, who was 
guilty of the first breach, was punished as he 
deserved. 


chose to enrich his soldiers than himself ; and 
the great honour among the Greeks was to carry 
home spoils, and not presents, from their enemies. 
Nevertneless, to gratify Tithraustes, for destroy- 
ing Tisaphernes, the common enemy of the 
Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the 
charges of his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the 
scytaU from the . magistrates of Lacedsemon, 
which, invested him with the command of the 
navy as well as army ; an honour which that city 
never granted to any one but himself. He was, 
indeed, {as Theopompus somewhere says), con- 
fessedly the greatest and most illustrious man of 
his time ; yet. he placed his dignity rather in his 
virtue than his power. Notwithstanding, there 
was this flaw in his character .: when he had the 
conduct of the navy given him, he committed 
that charge to Pisauder, when there were other 
officers of greater age and abilities at band. 
Pisander was his wife's brother, and, in compli- 
ment to her, he respected that alliance more than 
the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Pharnabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, 
but raised considerable subsidies. From thence 
he proceeded to Paphlagonta, and drew Cotys, 
the king of that country, into his interest, who 
had . been some time desirous, of such a con- 
nection, on account of the virtue and honour 
which marked his character. Spithridates, who 
was the first person of consequence that came 
over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Agesilaus 
in all his expeditions, and took a share in all his 
dangers. This Spithridates had a son, a hand- 
some youth, for whom Agesilaus had a particular 
regard, and a beautiful daughter in the flower of 
her age, whom he married to Cotys. Cotys gave 
him 1000 horse, and 2000 men draughted from his 
light-armed troops ; and with these he returned 
to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages in that 
province.; but Pharnabazus did not wait to 
oppose him, or trust his own garrisons. Instead 
of that, he took his most valuable things with 
him, and moved from place to place, to avoid a 
battle. Spithridates, however, watched him so 
narrowly, that, with the assistance of Hcrip- 
pidas* the Spartan, at last he made himself 
master . of his camp and all his treasures. 
Herippidas made it his business to examine what 
part of the. baggage was secreted, and compelled 
the barbarians to restore it ; he looked, indeed, 
with a keen eye into everything. This provoked 
Spithridates to.such a degree, that he immediately 
marched off with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was. nothing in the whole war that 
touched Agesilaus. more nearly than this. Beside 
the pain it gave him to think he had lost Spithri- 
dates, and a considerable body of men with him, 
he was ashamed of a. mark of avarice and illiberal 
meanness, from which he had ever studied to\ 
keep both himself and his country. These were 
causes of uneasiness that might be publicly 
acknowledged ; but he had a private and a more 
sensible one, in his attachment to the son of' 


* Herippidas was at the head of the new 
council of thirty, sent to Agesilaus the second 
year of the war. 
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even the Messenians seem to have been extrava- 
gant in their boasts, when they tell us Aristomenes 
offered a hecatomb three several times, for having 
as often killed 100 Lacedaemonians.* * * § After the 
Vcientcs were thus ruined, Romulus suffered the 
scattered remains to escape, and marched directly 
to their city. The inhabitants could not bear up 
after so dreadful a blow, but humbly suing for a 
peace, obtained a truce for 100 years, by giving 
up a considerable part of their territory called 
Septempagium, which signifies a district of seven 
towns, together with the salt-pits by the river ; 
besides which, they delivered into his hands fifty 
. of their nobility as hostages. He triumphed for 
this on the fifteenth of October, leading up. among 
many other captives, the general of the Veientes, 
a man in years, who seemed on this occasion not 
to have behaved with the prudence which might 
have been expected from nis age. Hence it is. 
that, to this day, when they olVcr a sacrifice for 
victory, the}’ lead an old man through the Forum 
to the Capitol, in a boy’s robe, edged with purple, 
with a bulla about his neck ; and the herald cries, 
"Sardians to be sold ; " f for the Tuscans are said 
to be a colony of the Sardians, and Vcii is a city 
of Tuscany. 

This was the last of the wars of Romulus. 
After this he behaved as almost all men do, who 
rise by some great and unexpected good fortune 
to dignity and power j for, exalted with his 
exploits, and loftier in Ins sentiments, he dropped 
his popular affability, and assumed the monarch 
to an odious degree. He gave the first offence 
by his dress ; his habit being a purple vest, over 
which lie wore a robe bordered with purple. He 
gave audience in a chairof state. He had always 
about him a numberof young men, called Celeres, 1 
from their dispatch in doing business ; and before 
him went men with staves to keep ofT the populace, 
who also wore thongs of leather at their girdles, 
ready to bind directly nny person he should 
order to be- bound. This binding the Latins 
formerly called ligarc, § now alligare: whence 
those serjeants are called Lictorcs, and their rods 
fasces; for the sticks they used on that occasion 
were small. Though, perhaps, at first they were 
called Liiorcs, and afterwards, by putting in a c, 
Lictorcs ; for they are the same that the Greeks 
called Leitourgoi (officers for the people ) ; and 
Idles, in Greek, still signifies the people, but lacs 
th e populace. , 


* Pausanias confirms this account, mentioning 
both the time and place of these achievements, as 
well as the hecatombs offered on account of them 
to Jupiter Ithomatcs. Those wars between the 
Messenians and Spartans were about the time of 
Tullus Hostilius. 

t The Veientes, with the other Hetrurians, 
were a colony of Lydians, whose metropolis was 
the city of Sardis. Otherwriters date thiscustom 
from the time of the conquest of Sardinia by 
y- Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, when such a 
number of slaves was brought from that island, 
that none were to be seen in the market but 
Sardinians. 

t Romulus ordered the Curia: to choose him a 
guard of 300 men, ten out of each Curia: ; and 
these he called Celeres, for the reason which 
Plutarch has assigned. 

§ Plutarch had no critical skill in the Latin 
language. 
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When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, 
though the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, 
yet, to. please the people, he left the administration 
m their own hands ; and over the Sabines * (in 
Rome) he appointed yearly a particular magis- 
trate : thus teaching the great men of Rome to 
seek a free commonwealth without a king, and by 
turns to rule and to obey. Fornow the patricians 
had no share in the government, but only an 
honourable title and appearance, assembling in 
the Senate-house more for form than business. 
There, with silent attention, they heard the king 
give his orders, and differed only from the rest of 
the people in this, that they went home with the 
first knowledge of what was determined. This 
treatment they digested as well as they could; 
but when of his own authority he divided the 
conquered lands among the soldiers, and restored 
the Veientes their hostages without the consent 
or approbation of the senate, they considered it as 
an intolerable insult. Hence arose strong sus- 
picions against them, and Romulus soon after 
unaccountably disappeared. This happened on 
the 7th of July (as it is now called) then Quittlilis ; 
and we have no certainty of anything about it 
but the time; various ceremonies being still 
performed on that day with reference to. the 
event. Nor need we wonder at this uncertainty, 
since, when Scipio Africanus was found dead in 
his house after supper, t there was no clear proof 
of the manner of his death : for some say, that 
being naturally infirm, he died suddenly; some, 
that he took poison; and others, that his enemies 
broke into his house by night, and strangled him. 
Besides, all were admitted to see Scipio’s dead 
body, and every one, from the sight of it, had his 
own suspicion or opinion of the cause. But as 
Romulus disappeared on a sudden, and no part of 
his body or even his garments could be found, 
some conjectured, that the senators, who were 
convened in the temple of Vulcan, fell . upon him 
and killed him ; after which each carried a part 
away under his gown. Others say, that his exit 
did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the 
presence of the senators only, hut while he was 
holding an assembly of the people without the 
city, at a place. called the Goat’s-Marsh. The air 
on that, occasion was suddenly convulsed and 
altered in a wonderful manner ; for the light of 
the sun failed,! and they were involved in an 


* Xylandcr and H. Stephanus are rationally 
enough of opinion, that instead of Sabines we 
should read Albans; and so the Latin translator 
renders it. 

t This was Scipio, the son of Paulus TEmilius, 
adopted by Scipio Africanus. As lie. constantly 
opposed the designs of the Gracchi, it was sup- 
posed that his wife Scmpronia, who was sister to 
those seditious men., took him off by poison. 
According to Valerius Maximus, no judicial 
inquiry was made into the cause of his death ; and 
Victor tells us, the corpse was carried out, with 
the face covered with a linen cloth, that the 
blackness of it might not appear. 

1 Cicero mentions this remarkable darkness in 
a fragment of his sixth book dc Repub. And it 
appears from the astronomical, tables, that there 
was a great eclipse of the sun in the first year of 
the sixteenth Olympiad, supposed to he the year 
that Romulus died, on the twenty-sixth of May, 
which, considering the little exactness there was 
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company as were freemen. The slaves he dis- 
missed, bidding: them go to Cresar, and fear 
nothing. 

As 1 » was coasting along, he saw a ship of 
burden just ready to sail ; the master of which 
was Pcticius, a Roman citizen, who, though not 
acquainted with Pompey, knew him by sight. 
It happened, that this man, the night before, 
dreamed he saw Pompey come and talk to him, 
not hi the figure he had formerly known him, 
but in mean and melancholy circumstances. He 
was giving the passengers an account of his 
dream, as persons, who have a great deal of time 
upon their hands, love to discourse about such 
matters ; when, on a sudden, one of the mariners 
told him, he saw a little boat rowing up to him 
from_ the land, and the crew making signs, by 
shaking their garments and stretching out their 
hands. Upon this, Pcricius stood up, and could 
distinguish Pompey amonfj them, m the same 
form as he had seen him in his dream. Then 
beating his head for sorrow, he ordered the sea- 
men to let down the ship's boat, and held out his 
hand to Pompey to invite him aboard ; for by his 
dress he perceived his change of fortune. There- 
fore, without waiting for any farther application, 
he took him up, and such of his companions as 
he thought proper, and then hoisted sail. The 
persons Pompey took with him, were the two 
Lcntuli and Favonius; and a little after, they 
saw king Deiotarus beckoning to them with great 
earnestness from the shore, and took him up like- 
j wise. The master of the ship provided them the 
I best supper he could, and when it was almost 
ready, Pompey, for want of a servant, was going 
to wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, stepped 
up, and both washed and anointed him. All the 
time he was on board, he continued to wait upon 
him in all the offices of a servant, even to the 
washing of his feet and providing his supper ; 
insomuch, that one who saw the unaffected 
simplicity and sincere attachment with which 
Favonius performed these offices, cried out— 

The generous mind adds dignity 
To every act, and nothing misbecomes it. 

Pompey, in the course of his voyage, sailed by 
Amphipolis, and from thence steered for Mitylcne, 
to take up Cornelia and his son. As soon as he 
reached the island, he sent a messenger to the 
town with news far different from what Cornelia 
expected. __ For, by the flattering accounts which ’ 
many officious persons had given her, she under- ; 
stood, that the dispute was decided at Dyr- 
rhachium, and that nothing but the pursuit of 1 
Caesar remained to be attended to. The messenger, < 
finding her possessed with such hopes, had not ; 
power to make the usual salutations ; but ex- ' 
pressing the greatness of Pompcy's misfortunes • 
bv his tears rather than words,*only told her, she 
must make haste, if she had a mind to sec Pompey i 
with one ship only, and that not his own. ; 

At this news Cornelia threw hereelf upon the < 
ground, where she lay a long time insensible and 1 
speechless. At last, coming to herself, she per- 
ceived there was no time to be lost in tears and 
lamentations, and therefore hastened through the ] 
town to the sea. Pompe3* ran to meet her, and : 
received her to his arms as she was just going to : 
fa!!. While she hung upon his neck, she thus : 
addressed him : M I see, my dear husband, your ( 
present unhappy condition is the effect of my ill 1 


fortune, and not 3'ours. Alas! how arc you 
reduced to one poor^ vessel, who, before your 
marriage with Cornelia, traversed this sea with 
500 galleys ! Why did you come to see me, and 
not rather leave me to my evil destiny, who have 
loaded you too with such a weight of calamities ? 
How happy had k been for me to have died before 
I heard that Publius, my first husband was killed 
by the Parthians ! How wise, had I followed 
him to the grave, as I once intended ! . What have 
I lived for since, but to bring misfortunes upon 
Pompey the Great ? *' * 

Such, we arc assured, was the speech of 
Cornelia ; and _ Pompey answered, " Till this 
moment, Cornelia, you have experienced nothing 
but the smiles of fortune ; and it was she who 
deceived you, because she stayed with me longer 
than she commonly does with her favourites. 
But, fated as we are, we must bear this reverse, 
and make another trial of her. For it is no more 
improbable, that we may emerge from this poor 
condition, and rise to great things again, than it 
was that wc should fall from great tilings into 
this poor condition." 

Cornelia then sent to the city for her mo't ! 
valuable movables and her servants. The people j 
of Mitylcne came to pay their respects to Pom- j 
pey, and to invite him. to their city. But he j 
refused to go, and bade them surrender them- j 
selves to the conqueror without fear; for j 
Caesar, he told them, had great clemency. ! 
After this, he turned to Cratippus the philosopher, j 
who was come from the town to see him, ami j 
began to complain a little of Providence, and 
express some doubts concerning it. Cratippus j 
made some concessions, and, turning the ciis- . 
course, encouraged^ him to hope better things ; " 
that he might not give him pain, by an unseason- 
able opposition to his arguments ; else he might 
have answered his objections against Providence, 
by showing, that the state, and indeed the con- 
stitution, was in such disorder, that it was 
necessary it should be changed into a monarchy. 
Or this one question would have silenced him, 
“How do wc know, Pompey, that, if you had 
conquered, you would have made a better use of 
your good fortune than Crcsar?*’ But we must 
leave the determinations of heaven to its superior 
wisdom. 

As soon as his wife and his friends were em- 
barked, he set sail, and continued his course 
without touching at any port, except for water 
and provisions, till he came to Attalia, a city of 
Pamphylia. There he was joined by some 
Cilician galleys; and beside picking up a number 
of soldiers, he found in a little time sixty senators 
about him. When lie was informed that his fleet 
was still entire, and that Cato was gone to Africa 

* Cornelia is represented by Lucan, too, as 
imputing the misfortunes of Pompey to her 
alliance with him ; and it seems, from one part • 
of her speech on this occasion, that she should I 
have been given to Crcsar. tT 

O utinam Thalamos invjsi Carsons issem ! 

If there were anything in this, it might have been 
a material cause of the quarrel between Crcsar 
and Pompey, as the latter, by means of this 
alliance, must have strengthened himself with the 
Crassinn interest ; for Cornelia was the relict of 
Publius Crassus, the son of Marcus Crassus. 
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astonishing darkness, attended on every side with 
dreadful thunderings, _ and tempestuous winds. 
The multitude then dispersed and fled, but the 
nobility gathered into one body. When the 
tempest was over, and the light appeared again, 
the people returned to the same place, and a very 
anxious inquiry was made for the king; but the 
patricians would not suffer them to look closely 
into the matter. ^ They commanded them to 
honour and worship Romulus, who was caught up 
to heaven, and who, as he had been a gracious 
king, would be to the Romans a propitious deity. 
Upon this, the multitude went away with great 
satisfaction, and worshipped him, in hopes of his 
favour and protection. Some, however, searching 
more minutely into the affair, gave the patricians 
no small uneasiness ; they even accused them of 
imposing upon the people a ridiculous tale, when 
they had murdered the king with their own 
hands. 

While things were in this disorder, a senator, 
we are told, of great distinction, and famed for 
sanctity of manners, Julius Proculus by name.* 
who came from Alba with Romulus, and had been ! 
his faithful friend, went into the Forum, and 
declared upon the most solemn oaths, before all 
die people, that as he was travelling on the road, 
Romulus met him, in a form more noble and 
august than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling 
' ar g our - Astonished at the sight, he said to him. 

For what misbehaviour of ours, O king, or by 
what accident, have you so untimely left us, to 
labour under the heaviest calumnies, and the 
whole city to sink under inexpressible sorrow?” 
To which he answered, " It pleased the gods, my 
good Proculus, that we should dwell with men 
for a tune ; and after having founded a city which 

1 1 mos t powerful and glorious in the 

world, return to heaven, from whence we came. 
Farewell then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by 
d'e, exercise of temperance and fortitude, they 
shall attain the highest pitch of human greatness ; 
and I, the god Quirinus, will ever be propitious 
unto you." This, by the character and oath of 
the relator, gained credit with the Romans, who 
were caught with the enthusiasm, as if they had 
been actually inspired ; and, far from contradict- 
mg what they had heard, bade adieu to all their 
suspicions of the nobility, united in the deifying 
of Qumnus, and addressed their devotions to 
,um *. *“ l ? ,s Vcr y like the Grecian fables con- 
c £ m,n £A n stcas the Proconncsian, and Cieomcdcs 
the Astypalesian. For Aristcas, as they tell us 
expired in a fuller's shop ; and when his friends 
came to take away the body, it could not be 
lounci. boon after, some persons coming in from 
a journey, said, they met Aristcas travelling to- 
Uroton. As for Cieomcdcs, their account 
of him is, that he was a man of gigantic size and 
strength : but behaving in a foolish and frantic 
manner, he was guilty of many acts of violence 
At last he went into a school, where he struck the 
Pillar that supported the roof with his fist and 
broke it asunder, so that the roof fell in and 
destroyed the duUircn. Pursued for this he 
,n i a and having shut the 

Ji a u P° n l “m, lie held it down so fast, that many 
men together could not forc e it open : when they 

i*!?” -\ n l l !C , Roman calendar, might very well 
coincide with the month of July. 

A descendant of lulus or Ascanius, 


had cut the chest in pieces, they could not find 
mm either dead or alive. Struck with this strange 
affair, they sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, 
and had from the priestess this answer — 

The race of heroes ends in Cieomcdcs. 

It is likewise said, that the body of Alcmena 
was lost, as they were carrying it to the grave, 
and a stone was seen lying on the bier in its 
stead, hi any such improbable tales are told by 
writers who wanted to deify beings naturally 
mortal. It is indeed impious and illiberal to 
leave nothing of divinity to virtue : but, at the 
same time, to unite heaven and earth in the same 
subject, is absurd. We should, therefore, reject v 
fables, when we are possessed of undeniable 
truth ^ for, according to Pindar — 

Thebodyyields to death’s all powerful summons, 

H hue the bnght image of eternity 
Survives. 

This alone is from the gods ; from heaven it 
comes, and to heaven it returns ; not indeed with 
the body; but when it is entirely set free and 
separate from the body, when it becomes dis- 
engaged from everything sensual and unholy, 
form the language of Heraclitus, the pure soul 
is of superior excellence,* darting from the body 
like a flash of lightning from a cloud ; but the 
soul that is carnal and immersed in sense,f like a 
heavy and dank vapour, with difficulty is kindled 
and . aspires. There is, therefore, no occasion, 
against nature, to send the bodies of good men to 
heaven ; but we are to conclude, that virtuous 
souls, by nature and the divine justice, rise from 
men to heroes, from heroes to genii ; and at last, 
it, as in the mysteries, they be perfectly cleansed " 
and purified, shaking off all remains of mortality, 
and ml the power of the passions, then they finally 
attain the most glorious and perfect happiness, 

* This is a very difficult passage. The former 
translator, with an unjustifiable liberty, has turned 
avru yap vvxn f upi| apnmi, “A virtuous soul is 
pure and umrnxed light ; ” which, however excel- 
lent the sentiment, ns borrowed from the Scripture, 
where he had found that " God is light,” is by no 
means the sense of the original. 

Dacter has translated it literally r&me seche, 
and remarks the propriety of the expression, with 
the P fir C sV° ; tha - t Potion of Heraclitus, that fire is 
venV ,!;,„ P n r ‘,T‘ p C ° f a!1 ' h)n e?- The French critic 
™; i ','I” PP0Kd analogy between fire and 
Srf rl',- 1 he ‘? 15 a mote natural and 

more obuoui analogy, which may help us to the 

rehSf tat i ?n i, thlS r ' ass:l gc ; that is, the near 
nes- . " 'i' nc a d 7 ncss . I 'as to purity or cleanli- 
” “ • ? ad '" dc ? d we find the word fnpor used 
'"‘’w fatter sensc-fupo< rpoxoi. 

mrison . r ln h ra P°“ us ’ UEes the same com- 
ra,i, S0 1’ rji° r "; hlch . however, he is indebted 
rather to Plato than to Plutarch. 

r . The lavish act of sin jf 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. *7 

1 he soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodics, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 

S 0 U f iZ e - tb T thl ? l: an , d Bloomy shadows damp 
T Ly” cI ‘ ar . nc .' vaults and sepulchres. 

As Inert?? a t nd sm, "S b y a new-made grave. 

As oath to leave the body that it loved. 

And links itself by carnal sensuality * i 

io a degenerate and degraded state. ' | 
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ported him in such a manner, that his resolutions 
were become invincibly strong ; and his courage 
inspired him with such a spirit of adventure, 
that he thought it not enough to be victorious 
in the field, but he must conquer both time and 
place. 

The divine assistances which Alexander ex- 
perienced in his march, met with more credit 
than the oracles delivered at the end of it; 
though those extraordinary assistances, in some 
measure, confirmed the oracles. In the first 
place, Jupiter sent such a copious and constant 
rain, as not only delivered them from all fear of 
suffering by thirst, but, by moistening the sand, 
and making it firm to the foot, made the air 
clear, and fit for respiration. In the next place, 
when they found the marks which were to serve 
for guides to travellers removed or defaced, and 
in consequence wandered up and down without 
any certain route, a flock of crows made their 
appearance, and directed them in the way. 
When they marched briskly on, the crows flew 
with equal alacrity ; when they lagged behind, 
or halted, the crows also stopped, what is still 
stranger, Callisthcnes avers, that at night, when 
they happened to be gone wrong, these birds 
called them by their croaking, and put them 
right again. 

When he had passed the desert, and was 
arrived at the place, the minister of Ammon 
received him with] salutations from the god, as 
from a father. And when he inquired whether 
any of the assassins of his father had escaped 
him, the priest desired he would not express 
himself in that manner, for his father was not 
a mortal. Then he asked whether all the mur- 
derers of Philip were punished ; and whether it 
was given the proponent to be the conqueror of 
the world. Jupiter answered, that he granted 
him that high distinction ; and that the death 
of Philip was sufficiently avenged. Upon this 
Alexander made his acknowledgments to the god 
by rich offerings, and loaded the priests with 
presents of great value. This is the account 
most historians give us of the affair of the oracle ; 
but Alexander himself, in the letter he wrote to 
his mother on that occasion, only says he re- 
ceived certain private answers from tne oracle, 
which he. would communicate to her, and her 
only, at his return. 

Some say, Ammons prophet being desirous to 
address him in an obliging manner m Greek, 
intended to say, O Fa idiot:, which signifies, My 
Set:; but in his barbarous pronunciation, made 
the word end with an j, instead, of an n, and so 
said, O pat decs, which signifies, O Sett cf 
Ju/iter. Alexander (they add) was delighted 
with the mistake in the pronunciation, and from 
that mistake was propagated a report, that Jupi- 
ter himself had called lum his son. 

lie went to hear Psammo an Egyptian philo- 
sopher, and the saying of his that pleased him 
most, was, that **AU men arc governed by God, 
for in everything that which rules and governs 
is divine." Put Alexanders own maxim was 
more agreeable to sound philosophy : he raid, 

*' God is the common father. of men. but more 
particularly of the good and virtuous." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected 
a lofty port, such as might suit a man perfectly 
convinced of his divine original ; but it was in a 
small degree, and with great caution, that he 


assumed anything of divinity among the Greeks. 
We must except, howevir, what he wrote to the 
Athenians concerning Samos. 11 It was not I 
who gave you that free and famous city, but 
your then Lord, who was called my father,** 
meaning Philip.* 

Vet long after this, when he was wounded 
with an arrow, and experienced great torture 
from it, he said, “ My friends, this is blood, and 
not the ichor — 

Which blest immortals shed.** 

One day it happened to thunder in such a 
dreadful manner, that it astonished all that heard \ 
it ; upon which, Anaxarchus the sophist, being 
in company with him, said, " Son of Jupiter, 
could you do so?*’ Alexander answered, with a 
smile, “ I do not choose to be so terrible to my 
friends. as you would have me, who despise my 
entertainments, because you see fish served up, 
and not the heads of Persian grandees." It 
seems the king had made Hephrcstion a present 
of. some small, fish, and Anaxarchus observing it, 
said, “ Why did he not rather send you the heads 
of princes ; ** t intimating, how truly despicable 
those glittering things are which conquerors 
pursue with so much danger and fatigue ; since 
after all, their enjoyments are little or nothing 
superior to those of other men. It appears, then, 
from what has been said, that Alexander neither 
believed, nor was elated with, the notion, of his 
divinity, but that he only made use of it as a 
means to bring others into subjection. 

At his return from . Egypt . to Phoenicia, he 
honoured the gods with sacrifices and solemn 
processions ; on which occasion the people were 
entertained with music and dancing, and t ragedies 
were presented in the ^greatest perfection, not 
only in respect cf die magmficcnccof the scenery, 
but the spirit cf emulation in those who exhibited 
them. Jn Athens persons are chosen by lot out 
of the tribes to conduct those exhibitions ; but in 
this case the princes of Cyprus vied with each 
other with incredible ardour; particularly Ni* 
cocreon king of Salamis, and Pasicratcs king of 
Soli. They chose the .most celebrated actors 
that could be found ; Pastorates risked the victory 
upon Athcnodorus, and Nicocrcon upon Thcs- 
salus. Alexander interested himself particularly 
in behalf of the latter ; but did not discover his 
attachment, till Athcnodorus was declared victor 
by all the suffrages. Then, os he left the theatre, 


* He knew the Athenians were sunk into such 
meanness, that they would readily admit his 
pretensions to divinity* So afterwards they 
deified Demetrius. 

t Diogenes imputes this saying of Anaxarchus 
to the aversion he. had for Nicocrecn, tyrant, of 
Salamis. . According to him, Alexander having 
one day invited Anaxarchus to dinner, asked ( 
him how he liked his entertainment. “It is. 
excellent." replied the guest, " it wants but one 
dish, anu that a delicious one, the head of a 
tyrant." Kot the heads of the Satrapcr, or"' 
governors of provinces, as it is in Plutarch. If J 
the philosopher really meant the head of Nico- 
creon. he paid dear ter his saying afterwards ; 
for after the death of Alexander, he was forced, 
by contrary winds, upon the coast of Cyprus, 
where the tyrant scried him, and put him to 
death. 
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nmi n-Ccnd from 1 genii to god". not by the vote of by a stratagem (which she had thought of) to 
the people, but by the just and established order avoid both 'the war and the giving of hostages. 
°‘ 4 1 .i' turc '* „ . . *■ pc stratagem was to dress l’hilotis herself, and 

Ihe surname that Romulus had of Qninntts, ot!, cr handsome female slaves, in pood attire, and 
some think was raven him, as (another) Mars; set,,! them, instead of freeborn virr'ms, to the 
others, because they call the Roman citirens cn emy . •j licn, in the night, Piiilotis was to li;;)it 
Quintes ; others, again, because the ancients up a torch, as a signal for the Romans to attack 
gave the name of Quins to the point of a spear, tins cn( . m y, and dispatch them in their sleet), 
or to the spear melt ; and that of Juno Quirttis 1 h e I. nt ins were satisfied, and the scheme put 111 
to the statues of Juno, when she was represented ps-teticc. Knr accordingly Philotis did set up a 
leaning on a spear. Moreover, they styled a tof c ], 0;1 a v .ild fig-tree, screening it behind with 

certain spear, which was consecrated m the cuy..,;,,, nn j coverlets from the sight of the 

palace, Mars ; and those that distinguished cn<. myi whilst it was visible to the Romans. As 

themselves in war were rewarded with a spear, sop,, a5 they beheld it, they set out in great 

Romulus, then, ns a martial or warrior god, was hn-,. c . 0 f ten cn IH n; . upon each other at the gales 
named Quinntis; and the hill on which his temple t o 1)S cx ,,cditious. Then they fell upon the 
stands lias the name of Quirinnlis on his account. I-atine, who expected nothing less, and cut them 
The day on which lie disappeared, is called the in pieces. Hence this feast, in memory of the 
jMiy: i cf the / tv// c , and i\cr.sr be- Vlc lory. The day w.r; called Ncv.ro Cafreiirur, 

cause then they go outof the city tn offer sacrifice on account of the '.<•:!.! Re-tree, in the Roman 
at the Goat s-Manli. On this occasion they pro- *°Pguc c.tti iffieus. The women arc entertained 
nouncc aloud some of their proper name-., Marcus m i|, c fields, ; n booths made of the branches of 
ana' units tor instance, representing trie lfii;tit tile ffg-tree : and the servant mai'ds in companies 
that then happened, and their calling upon one rug about and play; afterwards they come to 
another, nmUKt the terror and confr.rion. Others, blows, and throw stones at one another, in rc- 
lioweycr, arc of opinion, that this is not a repre- pichibrnncc of their then assisting and standing 
scntation of flight, hut of haste and eagerness, by t |, c Romans in the battle. These particulars 
deriving the ceremony from this rource : When ore admitted but by few historians. Indeed, 
the Gauls, after the taking of Rome, were driven the',,, canintr upnn each other's names in the day 
out by Camillus, and the city thus weakened did tun e , am ) "their walking in procession to the 
not easily recover itself, many of the Latins, Get,f s .^f ltrs /: w t like persons that were going to n 
under the conduct of Livitis l’osthumius, marched ^Cfifice, s-ems rather to be placed to the former 
against it. This army sitting down before Rome, ncc ount . though possibly both these events might 
a herald was sent to signify, that the Latins hap,p cn> ; n di’ttnnt periods, on the same day. 
were desirous to renew their old alliance and Rotnulus is said to have been fifty-four years of 
affinity, which was now declining, by new age, an j j„ t) lc thirty-eighth or his reign,; when 
inter-marriages. If, therefore, they would send hc \ vas taken from the world. 

them a good nunil>cr of their virgins and — 

widows, peace and friendship should 1 « cstab- t Instead of «bc 1 iri flaXnrrnv, the reading in 
lislicd between them, ns it was before with Aryan's text, which has no tolerable sense, nn 
the Sabines on the like occasion. When the on o-iymnils copy gives us il'Oxcp n\(! \ul)ni ! . And 
Romans licard this, though they were afraid of that , 0 s ,icr:/:cr, or rather to offer iff prayers at 
war, yet they looked upon the giving up of <t t'tcri/ice, is in one sense of a.\<iA«{cii-, appears 
their women as not at all more eligible than fror n t ), c scholiast on Sophocles's Trackir.itr, 
captivity. While they were in this suspense, a w)it. rc j )c explains a\n\ajMi r by tan eiri tbk 
servant maid, named I’liilotis, or, according to fVir twi . ci'ymr. This signification’, we suppose, it 
others, Tutola, advi«cd them to do neither, hut gained from the loud accent in which those 
prayers- were said or sung. 

* Hesiod was the first who distinguished those I Dionysius of Halicarnassus (and indeed 
four natures, men, heroes, genii mid gods. He Phi-arch himself, in the beginning of the life of 
saw room, it seems, for perpetual progression and N«tnn) says, that Romulus left the world ill the 
improvement in a state of immortality. And t!iir.y.r^ vcnl j, year after the foundation of Rome, 
when the heathens tell us, that before the last Put perhaps tho*c two historians may be rccon- 
dcgrcc, that of divinity, is reached, those beings cilcq a , tr) t ) ic aRC ),c died at. Tor Plutarch 
arc liable to be replungcd into their primitive says, lie was then full fifty-four years of age, and 
state of darkness, one would imagine they had D>o n ysius that hc was in his fifty-fifth year, 
licard something of the fallen angels. 


ROMULUS AND THESfcuS COMPARED. 

This is all I have met with that deserves to be Tlic scus was inclined to great enterprises, by his 
related concerning Romulus and Theseus. And own proper choice, and compelled by no necessity, 
. to come to the comparison,? first it appears, that sinc c ], e might have reigned in peace at Trcezcnc, 

— — ; ; ovci- a kingdom by no means contemptible, which 

§ .Nothing can be more excellent than these woujj J, avc fallen to him by succession ; Wlicrc- 
parallels of Plutarch. He weighs the virtues as l\omulus, in order to avoid present slavery and 
and vices of men in so, just a balance, and puts so impeding punishment, became valiant (as Plato 
true nn estimate on their good and bad qualities, c:.-pr c 5 rc ,'i t 5 through fear, and was driven by the 
that _ the reader cannot attend to them without tern,,. 0 f extreme sufferings to arduous attempts, 
infinite advantage. Resides, d 1G (- r eatcst action of Romulus was the 
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at Arbela,* * * § as most historians will have it ; but 
at Gaugameln, which, in the Persian tongue, is 
said to signify the house of the carnet so called, 
because one of the ancient kings having escaped 
his enemies by the swiftness of his camel, placed 
her there, and appointed the revenue of certain 
villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened an 
eclipse of the moon, } about the beginning of the 
festival of the great mysteries at Athens. The 
eleventh night after that eclipse, the two armies 
being in view of each other, Darius kept his men 
under arms, and took a general review of his 
troops by torch-light. Meantime Alexander 
suffered his Macedonians to repose themselves, 
and with his soothsayer Aristander, performed 
some private ceremonies before his tent, and 
offered sacrifices to Fear.§ The oldest of his 
friends, and Parmenio in particular, when they 
beheld the plain between Niphates and the Gor- 
dxan Mountains, all illumined with the torches 
of the barbarians, and heard the tumultuary and 
appalling noise from their camp, like the bcl- 
lowings of an immense sea, were astonished at 
their numbers, and observed among themselves 
how arduous an enterprise it would be to meet 
such a tonrent of war in open day. They waited 
upon the king, therefore, when he had finished 
the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemy 
in the night, when darkness would hide what 
was most dreadful in the combat. Upon which 
he gave them that celebrated answer, “ I will 
not steal a victory." 

It is true, this answer has been thought by 
some to savour of the vanity of a young man, 
who derided the most obvious danger : yet others 
have thought it not only well calculated to en- 
courage his troops at that time, but politic enough 
in respect to the future ; because, if Darius hap- 
pened to be beaten, it left him no handle to pro- 
ceed to another trial, under pretence that night 
and darkness had been his adversaries, as he had 
before laid the blame upon the mountains, the 
narrow passes, and the sea. For in such a vast 
empire, it could never be the want of arms or 
men that would bring Darius to give up the dis- 
pute ; but the ruin of his hopes and spirits, in 
consequence of the loss of a battle, where he had 
the advantage of numbers and of daylight. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired 
to Test in his tent, and he is said to have slept 
that night much sounder than usual ; insomuch, 
that when his officers came to attend him the 


* But as Gaugnmela was only a village, and 
Arbcla, a considerable town, stood near it, the 
Macedonians chose to distinguish the battle by 
the name of the latter. 

t Darius, the son of Hystaspes, crossed the 
deserts of Scythia, upon that camel. 

I Astronomers assure us, this eclipse of the 
moon happened the eoth of September, according 
to the Julian calendar ; ami therefore the battle 
of Arbcla was fought the xst of October. 

§ Fhar was not without her altars ; Theseus 
sacrificed to her, as wc have seen in his life : and 
Plutarch tells us, in the life of Agis and Cleo- 
menes, that the Laccdxmonians built a temple 
to Fhau, whom they honoured, not as a per- 
nicious demon, but as the bond of all good 
government. 


next day, they could not but express their sur- 
prise at it, while they were obliged themselves 
to give out orders to the troops to take their 
morning refresh meat. After this, as the occasion 
was urgent, Parmenio entered his apartment, and 
standing by his bed, called him two or three 
times by name. When he awaked that officer 
asked him why he slept like a man that had 
already conquered, and not rather like one who 
had the greatest battle the world ever heard of 
to fight. Alexander smiled, at the question, and 
said, “In what light can you look upon, us but 
as conquerors, when we have not now to traverse 
desolate countries in pursuit of Darius, and he i 
no longer declines the combat?" It was not, 
however, only before the battle, but in the face 
of danger, that Alexander showed his intrepidity 
and excellent judgment. For the battle was 
some time doubtful. The left wing, commanded 
by Parmenio, was almost broken by the impetu- 
osity with which the Bactrian cavalry charged ; 
and Mazacus had, moreover, detached a party of 
horse, with orders to wheel round and attack the 
corps that was left to guard the Macedonian 
baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these 
circumstances, sent messengers to acquaint Alex- 
ander^ that his camp and baggage would be 
taken if he did not immediately despatch a strong 
reinforcement from the front to the_ rear : the 
moment that account was_ brought him, lie was 
giving his right wing, which he commanded in 
person, the signal to charge. He stopped, how- 
ever, to tell the messenger, “Parmenio must 
have lost his senses, and in his disorder must 
have forgot, that the conquerors arc always 
masters of all that belonged to the enemy ; and 
the conquered need not give themselves any con- 
cern about their treasures or prisoners, nor have 
anything to think of but how to sell their lives 
dear, and die in the bed of honour." 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this 
answer, he put on his helmet ; for in other points 
he came ready armed out of his tent. He had a 
short coat of the Sicilian fashion, girt close about 
him, and over that a breastplate of linen strongly 
quilted, which was found among the spoils, at the 
battle of Issus. His helmet, the workmanship 
of Tlicophilus, was of iron, but so well polishca, 
that it shone like the brightest silver. To this 
was fitted a gorget of the same metal, set with 
precious stones. His sword, the weapon he gepe- 
rally used in battle, was a present from the king 
of the Citieans, and could not be excelled for 
lightness or for temper. But the belt, which he 
wore in all engagements, was more superb than 
the rest of his armour. It was given him by the 
Rhodians as a mark of their respect, and old 
Helicon had exerted all his art in it. In drawing 
uphis army andgiving orders, as well as exer- 
cising and reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus on 
account of his age, and rode another horse ; but ^ 
he constantly charged upon him ; and he had ncu. J. 
sooner mounted him than the signal was alwnyil^ 
given. \V 

The speech he made to the Thessalians and the 
other Greeks was of some length on this occa- 
sion. When he found that they, in their turn, 
strove to add to his confidence, and called out to 
him to lead them against the barbarians, he 
shifted his javelin to his left hand ; and stretching 
his right hand towards heaven, according to 
Callisthenes, he entreated the gods to defend and 
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killing of one tyrant in Alba : But the first exploits 
of Theseus, performed occasionally, and by way 
of prelude only, were those of destroying Sciron, 
Sinnis, Procrustes, and the Club-bearer ; by 
whose punishment and death he delivered Greece 
from several cruel tyrants, before they, for whose 
preservation he was labouring, knew him. More- 
over, he might have gone safely'to Athens by sea, 
without any danger from robbers; but Romulus 
could have no security while Amulius lived. This 
difference is evident. Theseus, when unmolested 
himself, went forth to rescue others from their 
oppressors. On the other hand, Romulus and 
his brother, while they were uninjured by the 
tyrant themselves, quietly suffered him to exercise 
his cruelties. And, if it was a great thing for 
Romulus to be wounded in the battle with the 
Sabines, to kill Acron, and to conquer many other 
enemies, we may set against these distinctions the 
battle with the Centaurs, and the war with the 
Amazons. 

But as to Theseus's enterprise with respect to 
the Cretan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to 
go among the young men and virgins, whether he 
was to expect to be food for some wild beast, or 
to be sacrificed at Androgeus's tomb, or, which is 
the lightest of all the evils said to be prepared for 
him, to submit to a vile and dishonourable slavery', 
it is not easy to express his courage and magnani- 
mity, his regard for justice and the public good, 
and his love of glory* and of virtue. On this occa- 
sion, it appears to me, that the philosophers have 
not ill defined love to be a remedy provided by 
the gods for the safety and preservation of youth.* 
For Ariadne’s love seems to have been the work j 
of some god, who designed by that means to pre- 
serve this great man. Nor should wc blame her i 
for her passion, but rather wonder that all were j 
not alike affected towards him. And if she alone 
was sensible of that tenderness, I may justly pro- 
nounce her worthy the love of a god,+ as she 
showed so great a regard for virtue and excellence 
in her attachment to so worthy a man. 

Both Theseus and Romulus were bom with 
political talents ; yet neither of them preserved 
the proper character of a king, but deviated from 
the due medium, the one erring on the side of 
democracy, the other on that of absolute power, 
according to their different tempers. Fora prince's 
first concern is to preserve the government itself : 
and this is effected, no less by avoiding whatever 
is improper, than by cultivating what is suitable 
to his dignity. He who gives up, or extends his 
authority, continues not a prince or a king, but 
degenerates into a republican or a tyrant, and 
thus incurs cither the hatred or contempt of his 
subjects. The former seems to be the error of a 
mild and humane disposition, the latter of self- 
love and severity. 

If, then, the calamities of mankind are not to 
be entirely attributed to fortune, but wc arc to 


* Vide Plat. CeirAv. 

t Plutarch here enters into the notion of So- 
crates, who teaches, that it is the love of virtue 
and real excellence which alone can unite us to 
the Supreme Being. But though this maxim is 
good, it is not applicable to Ariadne. For where 
is the virtue of that princess who fell in love with 
a stranger at first sight, and hastened to the com- 
pletion of her wishes through the ruin of her kin- 
dred and her country' ? 


seek the cause in their different manners and 
passions, here we shall find, that unreasonable 
anger, with quick and unadvised resentment, is 
to- be imputed both to Romulus, in the case of his 
brother, and to Theseus inthat of his son. But, 
if Wc consider whence their anger took its rise, 
the latter seems the more excusable, from the 
greater cause he had for resentment, as yi elding 
to the heavier blow. For, as the dispute began 
when Romulus was in cool consultation for the : 
common good,* one would think he could not | 
presently have given way to such a ^ passion : 
Whereas Theseus was urged against his son by I 
emotions which few men have been able to with- ^ 
stand, proceeding from love, jealousy, and the 
false suggestions of his wife. What is more, the 
anger of Romulus discharged itself in an action 
of most unfortunate consequence; but that of 
Theseus proceeded no further than words, re- 
proaches, and imprecations, the usual revenge of 
old men. The rest of the young man’s misery 
seems to have been owing to fortune. Thus far, 
Theseus seems to deserve the preference. 

But Romulus has, in the first_ place, this great 
advantage^ that he rose to distinction from very 
small beginnings. For the two brothers were 
reputed slaves and sons of herdsmen ; and 3'et 
before they, attained to liberty themselves, they 
bestowed it on almost all the Latins ; gaining at 
once the most glorious titles, as destroyers of tneir 
enemies, deliverers of thejr kindred, kings of 
nations, and founders of cities, not transplanters, 
as Theseus yeas, who filled indeed one city with 
people, but it was by ruining many others, which 
bore the names of ancient kings and heroes. And 
Romulus afterwards effected the same, when he ' 
compelled his enemies to demolish their habi- 
tations, and incorporate with their conquerors. 
He had not, however, a city ready built, to en- 
large, or to transplant inhabitants to from other 
towns, but he created one, gaining to himself 
lands, a country, a kingdom, children, wives, 
alliances ; and this without destroying or ruining 
any one. On the contrary*, he was a great bene- 
factor to persons who, having neither house nor 
habitation, willingly became his citizens and 
people. He did not, indeed, like Theseus, destroy 
robbers and ruffians, but he subdued nations, took 
cities, and triumphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what 
hand he fell ; most writers ascribing it to others, 
and not to Romulus. But, in the face of all the 
world, he saved his mother from destruction, and 
placed his grandfather, who lived in mean and 
dishonourable subjection, upon the throne of 
-/Eneas: Moreover, he voluntarily did him many 
kind offices, but never injured him, not even 
inadvertently. _On the other hand, I think The- 
seus, in forgetting or neglecting the command 
about the sail, can scarcely, by any excuses, or , 
before the mildest judges, avoid the imputation 
of parricide. Sensible how difficult the defence | 
of this affair would be to those who should attempt 
it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, that when tne 
ship approached, sEgcus ran in great haste to the 
citadel for the better view of it, and missing his 


* Plutarch does not seem to have had a just 
idea of the contest between Romulus and Remus. 
The two brothers were not so solicitous about the 
situation of their new city, as which of them 
should have the command in it, when it was built. 
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invigorate the Greeks, if lie was really the son of where Darius acted in person. For lie beheld 
Jupiter. him at a distance, over the foremost ranks. 

, Aristandcr the soothsayer, who rode by Ins amidst his royal squadron. Besides that he was 
side in a white robe, and with a crown of cold mounted upon a lofty chariot, Darius was easily 
upon his head, then pointed out an eagle flying distinguished by his size and beauty. A numc- 
over him, and directing his course against the rous body of select cavalry stood in close order 
enemy. The sight of this so animated the troops, about the chariot, and seemed well prepared to 
that after mutual exhortations to bravery, the receive the enemy. But Alexander's approach 
cavalry charged at full speed, and the fkalanx appeared so terrible, as he drove the fugitives 
rushed on like a torrent.* Before the first ranks upon those who still maintained their ground, 
were well engaged, the barbarians gave way, and that they were seized with consternation, and the 
Alexander pressed hard upon the fugitives, in greatest part of them dispersed. A few of the 
order to penetrate into the midst of the host, best and bravest of them, indeed, met their death 

— — — : ; — before the king’s chariot, and falling in heaps 

I _ Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of his- one upon another, strove to stop the pursuit; for 
tones, docs not pretend to give an exact descrip- in the very pangs of death they clung to the 
tion of battles. But as many of our readers, we Macedonians, and caught hold of their horses' 
believe, will be glad to sec some of the more re- legs as they lay upon the ground, 
markable in detail, we shall give Arrian’s account Darius had now thgmost dreadful dangers before 

°f this. his eyes. His own forces, that were placed in 

Alexander s right wing charged first upon the the front to defend him, were driven back upon 
Scythian horse, who, ns they were well armed liim ; the wheels of his chariot were, moreover, 
and very robust, behaved at the beginning very entangled among the dead bodies, so that it was 
well, and made a vigorous resistance. That tins almost impossible to turn it; and the horses 
might answer more effectually, the chariots plunging among heaps of the slain, hounded up 
placed in the left wing bore down at the same and down, and no longer obeyed the bands of the 
time upon the Macedonians. Their appearance charioteer. In this extremity lie quitted the 
was very terrible, and threatened entire destruc- chariot and his arms, and fled, as they tell us, 
tion ; but Alexander’s light-armed troops, by 
their darts, arrows, and stones, killed many of 
the dris-ers, and more of the horses, so that few 


chariot and liis arms, and fled, as they tell us, 
upon a mare which had newly foaled. But, in 
afl probability, he had not escaped so, if Parmcnio 

— , ...... - ....... had not again sent some horsemen to desire 

reached the Macedonian line ; which opening, as Alexander to come to his assistance, because 
Alexander had directed, they onlypassed through, great part of the enemy’s forces still stood their 
and were then cither taken, or disabled by bis ground, and kept a good countenance. Upon the 
\ bodies of reserve. The horse continued still cn- svholc Parmcnio is accused of want of spirit and 
' gaged ; and, before anything decisive happened activity in that battle ; whether it was that age 
A, there, the Persian foot, near their left wing, began had damped his courage ; or whether, as Callis- 
to move, in hopes of falling upon the flank of the thencs tells us, he looked upon Alexander's power 
Macedonian nght wing, or ot penetrating so far and the pompous behaviour he assumed with an 
as to divide it from its centre. Alexander, per- invidious eye, and considcrcditasaninsupport- 
ceiving this, sent Aratas with a corps, to charge able burden.* Alexander, though vexed at 
them, and prevent their intended manccuvrc. in being so stopped in his career, did not acquaint 
the mean time, prosecuting his_ first design, he the troops about him with the purport of the 
broke their cavalry in the left wing, and entirely message ; but under pretence of being weary of 
routed it He then charged the Persian foot in such a carnage, and of its growing dark, sounded 
flank, and they made but a feeble resistance, a retreat. However, as he was riding up to that 
Darius, perceiving this, gave up all for lost, and part of his army winch bad been represented in 
fled. Vide AnitlAtr, 1. lii. c. 13, and teg. ubi danger, he was informed that the enemy were 
ftnra. totally defeated and put to flight, 

Diodorus ascribes the success, which for a The battle having such an issue, the Persian 
time attended the Persian troops, entirely to the empire appeared to be entirely destroyed, and 
conduct and valour of Darius. It unfortunately Alexander was acknowledged king of all Asia, 
happened, that Alexander, attacking his guards, T he first thing lie did was to mahe his acknow- 
threw a dart nt Darius, which, though it missed lodgments to the gods by magnificent sacrifices; 
him, struck the charioteer, who sat at his feet, and then to his friends, by rich gifts of houses, 
dead; and as he fell forwards, some of the guards estates, and governments. As he was particu- 
raised a loud cry, whence those behind them larly ambitious of recommending himselt to the 
conjectured that the. king was slain, and there- Greeks, he signified by letter, that all tyrannies 
upon fled. This obliged Darius to follow their should be abolished, and that they should be | 
example, who, knowing the route lie took could governed by their own laws, under the auspices 
- not be discovered on account of the dust and con- of freedom. To the Plat.x-ans in particular be 

\ fusion, wheeled about, and got behind the Persian : ; 

' I or my, and continued his flight that way, while * The truth seems to he, that Parmcnio had 
• Alexander pursued right forwards. Diod. Sic. I. too much concern for Alexander. Philip of 
xvii. Maccdon confessed Parmcnio to be the only 

Justin tells us, that when those about Darius general be knew: and on tin’s occasion he pro- 
advised him to break down the bridge of tile bably considered, that if the wing tinder his 
Cydnus, to retard the enemy's pursuit, he an- command bad been beaten, that corps of Persians 
swered, " I will never purchase safety to myself would have been able to keep the field, and the 
at the expense of so many thousands of my fugitives rallying, and joining it there, would have 
subjects as must by this means be lost." Just, been n respectable force which might have rc- 


subjccts as must by this means be lost, 

1. xi. c. 14. 


gained the day. 
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step, fell down ; as if he were destitute of servants, 
or went, in whatever hurry, unattended to the 
sea. 

Moreover, Theseus’s rapes and offences, with 
respect to women, admit of no plausible excuse ; 
because, in the first place, they were committed 
often ; for he carried off Ariadne, Antiope, and 
Anxxo the Troczenian ; after the rest, Helen ; 
though she was a girl not yet come to maturity, 
and he so far advanced in years, that it was time 
for him to think no more even of lawful marriage. 
The next aggravation . is the cause ; for the 
daughters of the Trozzcnians, the Lacedmmonians, 
and the Amazons, were not more fit to bring 
f children, than those of the Athenians sprung 
from JErectfieus and Cecrops. . These things, there- 
fore, are liable to the suspicion of a wanton and 
licentious appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, 
having carried off at once almost Soo women, did 
not take them all, but only Hersilia, as it is said, 
for himself,' and distributed the rest among the 
most respectable citizens. And afterwards, by 
the honourable and affectionate treatment he 
procured them, he turned that injury and violence 
into a glorious exploit, performed with a political 
view to the good of society. Thus he united and 
cemented the two nations together, and opened 
a source of future kindness, and of additional 
power. Time bears witness to the conjugal 
modesty, tenderness and fidelity, which he estab- 
lished ; for during 230 years, no man attempted 
. to leave his wife, nor any woman her husband.* 


* These numbers are wrong in Plutarch ; for 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus marks the time with 
great exactness, acquainting us, that it was 320 
years after the building of Rome, in the consulate 
of M. Pomponius Matho and C. Papirius Masso. 



And, as the very curious among the Greeks can 
tell you who was the first person that killed his 
father and mother, so all the Romans know that 
Spnrius Carvilius was the first that divorced his 
wife, alleging her barrenness.! The immediate 
effects, as well as length of time, attest what I 
have said. For the two kings shared the kingdom, 
and the two nations came under the same govem- 
mentj by means of these alliances. But the 
marriages of Theseus procured the Athenians no 
friendship with any other state ; on the contrary, 
enmity, wars, the destruction of their citizens, and 
at last the loss of Aphidnm ; which, only through 
the compassion of tbe enemy, whom the inhabi- 
tants supplicated and honoured like gods, escaped 
the fate that befell Troy by means of Paris. How- 
ever, the mother of Theseus, deserted and given 
up by her son, was not only in danger of, but 
really did suffer, tbe misfortunes of Hecuba, if 
her captivity be not a fiction, as a great deal 
besides may very well be. As to the stories we 
have concerning both, of a supernatural kind, the 
difference is great. For Romulus was preserved 
by the signal favour of Heaven : but as the oracle, * 
which commanded Algous not to approach any 
woman in a foreign country, was not observed, 
the birth of Theseus appears to have been un- 
acceptable to the gods. 


t Carvilius made oath before the censors, that 
he had the best regard for his wife, and that it 
was solely in compliance with the sacred engage- 
ment of marriage, the design of which was to have 
children, that he divorced her. But this did not 
hinder his character from being ever after odious 
to the people, who thought he had set a very 
pernicious example. 


LYCURGUS. t 


Of Lycurgus, the lawgiver, we have nothing to 
relate that is certain and uncontroverted. For 
there are different accounts of his birth, his 
travels, his death, and especially of the laws and 
form of government which he established. But 
least of all are the times 3 grced upon in which 
this great man lived. For some say he flourished 
at the same time with Iphitus,§ and joined with 

t The life of Lycurgus was the first which 
Plutarch published, as he himself observes in the 
life of Theseus. He seems to have had a strong 
attachment to the Spartans and their customs, as 
Xenophon likewise had. For, besides this life, 
and thoSe of several other Spartan chiefs, we 
have a treatise of his on the laws and customs of 
the Lacedaemonians, and another of Laconic 
Apophthegms. He makes Lycurgus in all things 
a perfect hero, and alleges his behaviour as a 
proof, that the wise man, so often described by 
tlie pbilosophers, was not a mere ideal character 
unattainable by human, nature. It is certain, 
however, that the encomiums bestowed upon him | 
and his laws by the Delphic oracle, were merely 
a contrivance between the Pythoness and him- 
self ; and some of his laws, for instance that 
concerning the women, were exceptionable. 

§ Iphitis, king of Elis, is said to have instituted, 
or rather restored the Olympic games, 10S years 


him in.settling the cessation of arms during the 
Olympic games. Among these is Aristotle the 
philosopher, who alleges for proof an Olympic 
quoit, on whigh was preserved the inscription of 
Lycurgus’s name. But others who, with Eratos- 
thenes and Apollodorus, compute the time by the 
succession of the Spartan kings, II place him much 

before what is commonly reckoned the first Olym- 
piad, which commenced in the year before Christ 
776, or, as some will have it, 774, and bore, the 
name of Corccbus, as the following Olympiads 
did those of other victors. 

Iphitus began with offering a sacrifice to Her- 
cules, whom tbe Eleans believed to have been 
upon some account exasperated against them. 
He next ordered the Olympic games, the discon- 
tinuance of which was said to have caused a.pes- 
tilence, to be proclaimed all over Greece, with a 
promise of free admission to all comers, and fixed 
the time for the celebration of them. He likewise 
took upon himself to be sole president and judge 
of those games, a privilege which the Piseans had 
often disputed with his predecessors, and which 
continued to his descendants as long as the regal 
dignity subsisted. After. this, the people appointed 
two presidents, which in time increased to ten, 
and at length to twelve. 

I Strabo says, that Lycurgus the lawgiver cer- 
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glorious campiicns in which he reduced that 
country, represent him as another man : we 
begin, as it were, with a new life, and have to 
follow him in a quite different track. As a 
warrior and a general, we behold him not in the 
least inferior to the greatest and most admired 
commanders the world, ever produced... For 
whether we compare him with the Fabii, the 
Scipios, and Metclli, with the generals of his own 
time, or those who flourished a little before him, 
with Syfla* Manus, the two Lnculli, or with 
Pompey himself, whose fame in every military 
excellence reached the skies, Cxsar's achieve- 
ments bear away the palm. One he surpassed in 
the difficulty of the scene of action, another in 
the extent of the countncs he subdued this, 
in the number and strength of the enemies he 
overcame, that, in the savage manners and 
! treacherous disposition of the people he human- 
! izcd ; one in mildness and clemency to his 
prisoners, another, in bounty and munificence to 
ius troops ; and all, in the number of battles that 
he won. and enemies that he killed. For in less 
than ten years' war in Gaul, he took £oo cities by 
assault, conquered 300 nations, and fought 
pitched battles at different times with. 3,000,000 
of men, 1,000,000 of which he cut in pieces, and 
made another 1,000,000 prisoners. 

Such, moreover, was the affection of his 
soldiers, and their attachment to his person, that 
they who under other commanders were nothing 
above the common rate of men. became invincible 
where Cxsar’s glory was concerned, and met the 
most dreadful dangers with a courage that no- 
thing could resist. To give three or four 
instances: 

Aalius, in a sea-fight near Marseilles, after he 
had boarded one of the enemy’s ships, had his 
right hand cut off with a sword, yet he still held 
ius buckler in his left, and pushed it in the 
enemy’s faces, till he defeated them, and took 
the vessel, 

Cassius Sexeva, in the battle of Dyrrhachium, 
after he had an eye shot out with an arrow, his 
shoulder wounded with one javelin, his thigh run 
through with another, and had received 130 darts 
upon his shield,* called out to the enemy, as if 
he would surrender himself. Upon this, two of 
them came up to him, and he gave one of them 
such a stroke upon the shoulder with his sword, 
that the arm dropped off ; the other he wounded 
in the face, and made him retire. IIis comrades 
then came up to his assistance, and he saved his 
life. 

In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to 
be entangled in a deep morass, and were there 
attacked, by the enemy, when a private soldier, 
m the sight of Cxsar, threw himself into the 
midst of the assailants, and, after prodigious 
exertions of valour, beat off the barbarians, and 
rescued the men. After which, the soldier, with 
much difficulty, partly by swimming, partly by 
wading, passed the morass, but m the passage 
I bst his shield. Cesar, and those about him, 

• Cxsar (Hell. Civ. 1 . iii.) sav*. this brave 
*^Uher received 230 darts upon ius shield, and 
adds, that he rewarded his bravery with roo.oco 
se'terce*. and promoted him from the eighth rank 
to the fir* t. He likewise ordered thcsudicrs of 
that cohort double pay, beside other military 
rewards. 


astonished at the action, ran to meet him with 
acclamations of joy; but the soldier, in great 
distress, threw himself at Cxsar's feet, and, with 
tears in his eyes, begged pardon for the loss of 
his shield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of Cxsar’s 
ships, on board of which was Granius Petronius, 
lately appointed quxstor, put the rest to the 
sword, but told the qu.xstor ne gave him his life. 
Petronius answered, “It is not the custom of 
Ctesar’s soldiers to take, but to give quarter/' 
and immediately plunged his sword in his breast. 

This courage, and this great ambition, were 
cultivated and cherished, in the first place, bv^ 
the generous manner in which Cresar rewarded 1 
his troops, and the honours which he paid them : ! 
for his whole conduct showed, that he did not 
accumulate riches in the course of his wars, to 
minister to luxury, or to serve any pleasures of 
his own ; but that he laid them up’ in a. common 
bank, as prizes to be obtained by distinguished 
valour, and that he considered himself no farther 
rich than as he was in a condition to do justice to 
the merit of his soldiers. Another thing that 
contributed to make them invincible was their 
seeing Cresar always take his share in danger, 
and never desire any exemption from labour and 
fatigue. 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they 
were not surprised at it, because they knew his < 
passion for glory ; but they were astonished at 
his patience under toil, so far in all appearance 
above his bodily powers. For he was of n 
slender make, fair, of a delicate constitution, 
and subject to violent headaches and epileptic 
fits. He had the first attack of the falling sick-''' 
ness at Corduba. He did not, however, make | 
these disorders a pretence for indulging himself. 1 
On the contrary, he sought in war a remedy for 
his infirmities, endeavouring to strengthen his 
constitution by long marches, by simple diet, by 
seldom coming under covert. Thus he contended 
with his distemper, and fortified himself against 
its attacks. 

. When lie slept, it was commonly upon a .march, 
cither in a chariot or a litter, that rest might be 
no hindrance to business. In the daytime he 
visited the castles, cities and fortified camps, 
with a servant at his side, whom he employed, 
on such occasions, to write for him, and with a 
soldier behind, who carried his sword. By these 
mean* he travelled ?o fast, and with so little 
interruption, as to reach the Rhone in eight days 
after his first setting out for those parts from 
Rome. 

He was n good horseman in his early years, 
and brought that exercise to such perfection by 
practice, that he could sit a horse at full speed 
with his hands behind him. In this expedition 
he also accustomed himself to dictate letters as 
he rode on horseback, and found sufficient 
employment for two secretaries at once, or, ac-fc 
cording to Oppius, for more. It js also said, | 
that Oesar was the first w ho contrived to com- 1 
municatc his thoughts by letter to his friends,-' 
who were in the same city with him, when any 
. urgent affair required it, and the multitude of 
business or great extent of the city did not admit 
of an intemew. 

I Of his indifference with respect to diet they 
give tie this remarkable prooi. Happening to 
. with Valerius Leo, a friend cf hi*, at Milan, I 


3 o PLUTA RCH'S LIVES. 

earlier than the first Olympiad. Timxus, how- be the first who relaxed the strictness of kingly 
ever, supposes, that, as there were two Lycurguses government, inclining to the interest of the people, 
in Sparta at different times, the actions of both and ingratiating himself with them. Upon this 
arc ascribed to one, on account of his particular relaxation, their encroachments increased, _ and 
renown ; and that the more ancient of them lived the succeeding kings, cither becoming odious, 
not long after Homer : Nay, some say he had treating them with greater rigour, or else giving 
seen him. Xenophon, too, confirms the opinion way through weakness or in hopes of favour, for 
of his antiquity, when he makes him contemporary a long time anarchy and confusion prevailed in 
with the Hcraclidx. It is true, the latest of the Sparta ; by which one of its kings, the father of 
Laccdxmonian kings were of the lineage of the Lycurgus, lost his life. For while he was endea- 
Hemclidx; but Xenophon there seems to speak vouring to part some persons who were concerned 
of the first and more immediate descendants of in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen knife, 
Hercules.* As the history' of those times is thus of which he died, leaving the kingdom to his 
involved, in relating the circumstances of Lycur- eldest son Polydectes. _ 

gus’s life, we shall endeavour to select such as are But he, too, dying soon after, the general voice J 
least controverted, and follow authors of the gave it for Lycurgus to ascend the throne; and ' 
greatest credit. He actually did so, till it appeared that his brother’s 

Simonides the poet tells us, that Prytanis, not widow was pregnant. As soon as he perceived 
Eunomus, was father to Lycurgus. Put most this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to 
writers give us the genealogy of Lycurgus and her issue, provided it were male, and he kept the 
Eunomus in a different manner ; for, according to administration in his hands only as his guardian, 
them. Sous was the son of Patrocles, and grand- This he did with the title of Prodicos , which the 
son of Aristodcmus ; Eurytion the son of Soils, Lacedxmonians give to the guardians of infant 
Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis ; kings. Soon after, the queen made him a private 
to this Eunomus was bom Polydectes, by a former overture, that she would destroy her child, upon 
wife, and by a second, named Dianassa, Lycurgus. condition that he would marry her when king of 
Eutychidas, however, says Lycurgus was the Sparta. Though he detested her wickedness, 
sixth from Patrocles, and the eleventh from he said nothing against the proposal, but pre- 
Hcrcules. The most distinguished of his an- tending to approve it, charged her not to take any 
ccstorswas Sous, under whom the Lacedxmonians drugs to procure an abortion, lest she should cn- 
made the 22 elates their slaves, f and gained an danger her own health or life ; for he would take 
extensive tract of land from the Arcadians. Of care that the child, as soon ns bom, should be 
this Sous it is related, that, being besieged by the destroyed. Thus he artfully drew on the woman 
Clitorians in a difficult post where there was no to her full time, and, when he heard she was in 
water, he agreed to give up all his conquests, labour, he sent persons to attend and watch her 
provided that himself and all his army should delivery', with orders, if it were a girl, to give it 
drink of the neighbouring spring. When these to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in w 
conditions were sworn to, he assembled his forces, whatever business he might be engaged. It 
and offered his kingdom to the man that would happened that he was at supper with the mngis- 
forbear drinking ; not one of them, however, trates when she was delivered of a boy, and his 
would deny himself, but they all drank. Then servants, who were present, carried the child to 
Sous went down to the spring himself, and having him. When lie received it, he is reported to have 
only sprinkled his face in sight of the enemy, said to the company, Spartans, see here your 
he marched off, and still held the country, because new-born king.” He then laid him down upon 
nil had not drank. Yet, though he was highly the chair of state, and named him Charilaus, bc- 
honoured for this, the family had not their name cause of the joy and admiration of his mngna- 
from him, but from his son, were called Eiiry - nimity and justice testified by all present. Thus 
iicnider and this, because Eurytion seems to the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. 

— H But the citizens had a great veneration for him 

tninly lived in the fifth generation after Althe- on other accounts, and there were more that paid 
mcncs, who led a colony into Crete. This him their attentions, and were ready to execute 

Althcmcncs was the sou of Cissus, who founded 

Argos, at the same time that Patrocles, Lycur- under the Herculean line. The Hcraclidx, having 
gus's ancestor in the fifth degree, laid the founda- driven out Tisamcncs, the son of Orestes, Eurys- 
tions of Sparta. So that Lycurgus nourished themes and Proclcs, the sons of Aristodcmus, 
some short time after^ Solomon, about 900 years reigned in that kingdom. Under them the 
before the Christian /Era. ^ government took a new form, and instead of one \ 

* This passage is in Xenophon’s excellent sovereign, became subject to two. These two 
treatise concerning the republic of Sparta, from brothers did not divide the kingdom between 
which Plutarch lias taken the best part of this them, neither did they agree to reign alternately, 
l‘fc. . but they resolved to govern jointly, and with 

t The Hdotcs, or Uotes, were inhabitants of equal power and authority. What is surprising 
IIclos, a maritime town of Laconia. The La- is, that, notwithstanding this mutual jealousy, 
ccd.'cmoninns having conquered and made slaves this diarchy did not end with these two brothers, - 
of them, called not only them, but all the other but continued under a succession of thirty princes ‘ 
slaves they happened to have, by the name of of the line of Eurysthcncs, and twenty-seven of 
I Icicles. It is certain, however, that the descend- that of Procles. Eurysthenes was succeeded by 
ants of the original 2 J chics , though they were his son Agis, from whom all the descendants of 
extremely ill-treated, and some of them assassin- that line were sumamed Agtd<p % as the other line 
ated, subsisted many ages in Laconia. took the name of Burytienidee , from Eurytion, 

. It may be proper here to give the reader a the grandson of Procics, Patrocles, or Protocles. 
short view ol the regal government of Lnccdxmon, Pausak. Strap, ei nl . 



JULIUS CAESAR. 


appeared so clear to him, that he leaped up in 
the most enthusiastic manner, and cried out, 
“ Caesar, thou art the conqueror. ” As the company- 
stood in great astonishment, he took the sacred 
fillet from his head, and swore he would never 
put it on again till, the event had put his art 
uejtond question. Livy affirms this for a truth. 

Cffisar granted the whole nation of Thessaly 
their liberty, for the sake of the victory he had 
gained there, and then went in pursuit of Pompey. 
He bestowed the same privilege on the Cnidians, 
in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are 
indebted for a collection of fables, and he dis- 
charged the inhabitants of Asia from a third part 
"of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found 
Pompey assassinated, and when Thcodotus pre- 
sented the head to him, he turned from the sight 
with great abhorrence. The signet of that 
general was the only thing he took, and on taking 
it he wept. .As often as any of Pompey ’s friends 
and companions were taken by Ptolemy, wander- 
ing about the country, and brought to Caesar, he 
loaded them with favours and took them into his 
own service. He wrote to his friends at Rome, 
that the chief enjoyment he had of his victory 
was, in saving every day one or other of his 
fellow-citizens who had borne arms against 
him. 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert, that it 
was undertaken without necessity, and that his 
passion for Cleopatra engaged him in a quarrel 
which proved both prejudicial to his reputation 
and dangerous to his person. Others accuse the 
king's ministers, particularly the eunuch Photinus, 
-who had the greatest influence at court, and who, 
having taken off Pompey and removed Cleopatra, 
privately meditated an attempt against Caesar. 
Hence.it is said, that Caesar began to pass the 
night in entertainments among his friends, for 
the greater security of his person. The behaviour, 
indeed, of this eunuch in public, all he said and 
did with respect to Caesar, was intolerably insolent 
and invidious. The corn he supplied his soldiers 
with was old and musty, and he told them, they 
ought to be satisfied with it, since they lived at 
other people’s cost. He caused only wooden and 
earthen vessels to he served up at the king’s 
table, on pretence that Caesar had taken all the 
gold and silver ones for debt. For the father of 
the reigning prince owed Caesar 17,500,000 drach- 
mas. Ctcsar had formerly remitted to his 
children the rest, but thought fit to demand the 
10,000,000 at this time, for the maintenance of his 
army. Photinus, instead of paying the money, 
advised him to go and finish the great affairs he 
had upon his hands, after which he should have 
his money with thanks. But Cxsar told him, 
he had no need of Egyptian counsellors, and 
privately sent for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This princess, taking only one friend, Apollo- 
VAortis, the Sicilian, with her, got into a small 
boat, and in the dusk of the evening made for the 
palace. As she saw it difficult to enter it un- 
* discovered, she rolled herself up in a carpet ; 
Apollodorus tied her up at full length, like a bale 
of goods, and carried her in at the gates to Closer. 
This stratagem of hers, which was a strong proof 
of her wit and ingenuity, is said to have first 
opened her the way to Csesar’s heart ; and the 
conquest advanced so fast, by the charms of her 
conversation, that he took upon him to reconcile 


her brother to her, and insisted that she should 
reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this 
reconciliation, and all met to rejoice on the 
occasion ; when a servant of Cmsar’s, who was 
his barber, a timorous and suspicious man, led by 
his natural caution to inquire into everything 
and to listen everywhere about the palace, found 
that Achillas the general, and Photinus the 
eunuch, were _ plotting against Cesar's life. 
Caesar, being informed of their design, planted 
his guards about the hall and killed Photinus. 
But Achillas escaped to the army, and involved 
Ctesar in a very difficult and dangerous war ; for, 
with a few troops, he had to make head against 
a great city and a powerful army. 

The first difficulty he met with * was the want 
of water, the Egyptians having stopped up the 
aqueducts that supplied his quartcr.f The 
second was, the loss of his ships in harbour, 
which he was forced to burn himself, to prevent 
their failing into the enemy's hands ; when the 
flames unfortunately spreading from the dock to 
the palace, burned the great Alexandrian library. 
The third % was in the sea fight near the isle of 
Pharos, when, seeing his men hard pressed, he 
leaped from the mole into a little skiff, to go to 
their assistance. The Egyptians making up on 
all sides, he threw himseil into the sea, and with 
much difficulty reached his galleys by swimming. § 
Having several valuable papers, which he was 
not willing either to lose Dr to wet, it is said he 
held them above water with one hand, and swam 
with the other. The skiff sunk soon after he left 
it. At last the king joining the insurgents, Caisar 
attacked and defeated him. Great numbers of 
the Egyptians were slain, and the king was heard 
of no more. This gave Ctcsar opportunity to 
establish Cleopatra queen of Egypt. Soon after, 
she had a soil by him, whom the Alexandrians 
called Cxsario. 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence 
marched into Asia Minor, where he had intelli- 
gence that Domititis, whom he had left governor, 
was defeated by Pharnaces, son of Mitliridates, 
and forced to fly out of Pontus with the few 
troops that he had left and that Pharnaces, pur- 
suing his advantage with great ardour, had made 
himself master of Bythyma and Cappadocia, and 
was attempting Armenia the Less, having stirred 
up all the kings and tetrarchs of Asia against the 
Romans. Ctcsar immediately marched against 
him with three legions, and defeated him in a 

6 He was in great danger before, when attacked 
in the palace by Achillas, who had made himself 
master of Alexandria. Ox. Hell. Civil, lib. iii. 
sub fincut. 

t They also contrived to raise the sea-water by 
engines, and pour it into Ckesar's reservoirs and 
cisterns ; but Cccsar ordered wells to be dug, and 
in a night’s time got a sufficient quantity of fresh 
water. Vide Cas. Bell. Alex. 

X First, there was a general naval engagement ; 
after which Cmsar attacked the island, and, last of 
all, the mole. It was in this last attack he was 
under the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 

§ His first intention was to gain the Admiral 
galley ; but, finding it very' hard pressed, lie 
made for the others. And it was fortunate for 
him that he did, for his own galley soon went to 
the bottom. 



LYCURGUS. 


his commands, out of regard to his virtues, 
than those that obeyed him as a guardian 
to the king, and director of the adminis- 
tration. There were not, however, wanting those 
that envied him, and opposed his advancement, 

, as too high for so young a man ; particularly the 
relations and friends of the queen-mother, who 
seemed to have been treated with contempt. Her 
brother Leonidas, one day boldly attacked him 
with virulent language, and scrupled not to tell 
him, that he was well assured he would soon be 
king ; thus preparing suspicions, and matter of 
accusation against Lycurgus, in case any accident 
i should befall the king. Insinuations of the same 
t kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. 
Moved with this ill treatment, and fearing some 
dark design, he determined to get clear of all 
suspicion, by travelling into other countries, till 
his nephew should be grown up, and have a son 
to succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. 
There having observed the forms of government, 
and conversed with the most illustrious person- 
ages, he was struck with admiration of some of 
their laws,* and resolved at his return to make 
use of them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. 

■ Among the friends he gained in Crete, was 
Thales, f with whom he had interest enough to 
persuade him to go and settle at Sparta. Thales 
was famed for his wisdom and political abilities : 
he was withal a lyric poet, who under colour of 
exercising his art, performed as great things as 
the most excellent lawgivers. For his odes were 
so many persuasives to obedience and unanimity, 

' ns by means of melody and numbers they had 
- > great grace and power, they softened in. sibly 
the manners of the audience, drew them off from 
the animosities which then prevailed, and united 
them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, 
in some measure, he prepared the way for Lycur- 
gus towards the instruction of the Spartans. 
From Crete Lycurgus passed to Asia, desirous, 
ns is said, to compare the Ionian { expense and 
luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard diet, 
so as to judge what effect each had on their 


* The most ancient writers, as Ephorus, Callis- 
thencs, Aristotle, and Plato, are of opinion, that 
Lycurgus adopted many things, in the Cretan 
polity. But Polybius will have it that they are 
all mistaken. "At Sparta,” says he, in his sixth 
book,. “the lands are equally divided among all 
the citizens ; wealth is banished ; the crown is 
hereditary; whertas in Crete, the contrary ob- 
tains.” But this does not prove that Lycurgus 
might not take some good laws and usages from 
Crete, and leave what he thought defective. 
There is, indeed, so great a conformity between 
the laws of Lycurgus and those of Minos, that 
we must believe, with Strabo, that these were 
the foundation of the other. 

t This Thales, who was a poet and musician, 
must be distinguished from Thales the Milesian, 
who was one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
The poet lived 250 years before the philosopher. 

t The Ionians sent a colony from Attica into 
Asia Minor, about rojo years before the Christian 
'/Era, and 150 before Lycurgus. And though 
they might not be greatly degenerated in so short 
a time, yet our lawgiver could judge of the effect 
which the climate and Asiatic plenty had upon 
them. 
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several manners and governments ; just as 
physicians compare bodies that are weak and 
sickly with the healthy and robust. There also, 
probably, he met with Homer's poems, which 
were preserved by the posterity of Clcophylus. 
Observing that many moral sentences, and much 
political knowledge were intermixed with his 
stories, which had an irresistible charm, he col- 
lected them into one body, and transcribed them 
with pleasure, in order to take them home with 
him. For his glorious poetry was not yet fully 
known in Greece; 'only some particular pieces 
were in a few hands, as they happened to be dis- 
persed. Lycurgus was the first that made them 
generally known. The Egyptians likewise sup- 
pose that he visited them ; and as of all their 
institutions he was most pleased with their dis- 
tinguishing the military men from the rest of the 
people,* he took the same method at Sparta, and, 
by separating from these the mechanics and arti- 
ficers, he rendered the constitution more noble and 
more of a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians 
is confirmed by some of the Greek writers. But 
we know of no one, except Aristocrates, son of 
Hipparchus, and a Spartan, who has affirmed 
that he went to Libya and Spain, and in his 
Indian excursions conversed with the Oymno- 
lefihistsA 

The Lacedtemonians found the want of Lycur- 
gus when absent, and sent many embassies to 
entreat him to return. For they perceived that 
their kings had barely the. title and outward 
appendages of royalty, but in nothing else dif- 
fered from the multitude ; whereas Lycurgus had 
abilities from nature of guide the measures of 
government, and powers of persuasion, that drew 
the hearts of men to him. The kings, however, 
were consulted about his return, and they hoped 
that in his presence they should experience less 
insolence amongst the people. Returning then 
to a city thus disposed, he immediately applied 
himself to alter the whole frame of the constitu- 
tion ; sensible that a partial change, and the 
introducing of some new laws, would be of no 
sort of advantage ; but, as in the case of a body 
diseased and full of bad humours, whose tem- 
perament is to be corrected and new formed by 
medicines, it was necessary to begin a new regi- 


* The ancient Egyptians kept not only the 
priests and military men, who consisted chiefly 
of the nobility, distinct from the rest of the 
people; but the other employments, viz. those 
of herdsmen, shepherds, merchants, interpreters, 
and seamen, descended in particular tribes from 
father to son. 

f Indian priests and philosophers who went 
almost naked, and lived in woods. The Brach- 
mans were one of their sects. . They had a great 
aversion to idleness. Apuleius tells us, every 
pupil of theirs was obliged to give account every 
day of some good he had done, cither by medita- 
tion or action, before he was admitted to sit down 
to dinner. So thoroughly were they persuaded 
of the transmigration of the soul, and a happy 
one for themselves, that they used to commit 
themselves to the flames, when they had lived 
to satiety, or were apprehensive of any misfortune. 
But we are afraid it. was vanity that induced one 
of them to burn himself before Alexander the 
Great, and another to do the same before Au- 
gustus Ctcsar. 






PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 


men. With these sentiments he went to Delphi, 
and when he had offered sacrifice and consulted 
the god,* he returned with that celebrated oracle, 
in which the priestess called him, “ Beloved of 
the gods, and rather a. god than a man.” As to 
his request that he might enact, good laws, she 
told him, Apollo had. heard his request, and 
promised that the constitution he should establish 
would be the most excellent in the world. Thus 
encouraged, he applied to the nobility, and de- 
sired them to put their hands to the work; 
addressing himself privately at first to his friends, 
and afterwards, by degrees, trying the disposition 
of others, and preparing them to concur in the 
business. When matters were ripe, he ordered 
thirty of the principal citizens to appear armed 
in the market place by break of day, to strike 
terror. into such as might desire to oppose him. 
Hermippus has given us the names of twenty of 
the most eminent of them ; but he that had the 
greatest share in the whole enterprise, and gave 
Lycurgus the best assistance in the establishing 
of his laws, was called Arithmiadcs. Upon the 
first alann, King Chariiaus, apprehending. it to 
be a design against his person, took refuge in the 
Chalcioicos.\ But he was soon satisfied, and 
accepted of their oath. Nay, so far from being 
obstinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, 
he was so remarkable for the gentleness of his 
disposition, that Archclaus, his partner in the 
throne, is reported to have said to some that were 
praising the young king, “Yes, Chariiaus is a 
good man to be sure, who cannot find in his heart 
to punish the bad.*’ Among the many new insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, the first and most important 
was that of a senate; xhich sharing, as Plato 
says,t in the power of the kings, too imperious 


.• As Minos had persuaded the Cretans, that 
his laws were delivered to him from Jupiter, so 
Lycurgus, his imitator, was willing to make the 
Spartans believe that he did everything by the 
direction of Apollo. Other legislators have found 
it very convenient to propagate an opinion, that 
their institutions were from the gods. For that 
self-love in human nature, which would but ill 
have borne with the superiority of genius that 
must have been acknowledged in an unassisted 
lawgiver, found an ease and satisfaction in admit- 
ting lus new regulations, when they were said to 
come from. heaven. 

f That is, the brazen temple. . It was standing 
in the time of Pausanias, who lived in the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus. 

i The passage to which Plutarch refers, is in 
Plato’s third book of lazes, where he is examining 
into the causes of the downfall of states. An 
Athenian is introduced thus speaking to a Lnce- 
: dxmonian. “Some god, I believe, in his care for 
your state, and in Ins foresight of what would 
happen,. has given you two kings of the same 
family, in order that reigning jointly, they might 
govern with the more moderation, and Sparta 
experience the greater, tranquillity. After this, 
when the regal authority was. grown, again too 
absolute and imperious, a divine spirit residing 
in a human nature (w. . Lycurgus) reduced it 
within the bounds of equity and moderation, by 
the wise provision of a senate, whose authority 
was to be equal to that of the kings.” Aristotle 
finds fault with this circumstance in the institution 
of the senate, that the senators were to continue 


and unrestrained before, and having equal au- 
thority with them, was the means of keeping 
them within the bounds of moderation, and highly 
contributed to the presentation of the state. For 
before it had been veering and unsettled, some- 
times inclining to arbitrary po'ver, and sometimes 
towards a pure democracy; but this establishment 
of a senate, an intermediate body, like ballast, 
kept in it a just equilibrium, and put it in a safe 
posture: the twenty-eight senators adhering to 
the kings, whenever they saw the people too en- 
croaching, and, on the other hand, supporting 
the people, when the kings attempted to make 
themselves absolute. This, according to Aristotle, 
was the number of senators fixed upon, because ' 
two of the thirty associates of Lycurgus deserted 
the business through fear. But Sphmnis tells us 
there were only twenty-eight at first entrusted 
with the. design. Something, perhaps, there is 
in its being a perfect number, formed of seven 
multiplied by four, and withal the first number, 
after six, that is equal to all its parts. But I 
rather think, just so many senators were created, 
that together with the two kings, the whole body 
might consist of* thirty members. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that 
he obtained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, 
called rhetra, or the decree . This was couched 
in very ancient and uncommon terms, which 
interpreted, ran thus : “ When you have built a 
temple to the.Syllanian Jupiter, and the Syllanian 
Minerva,* divided the people into, tribes and 
classes, and established a senate of thirty persons, 
including the two kings, yon shall occasionally 
summon the people to an assembly between Babycc 
and Cnacion, and they shall have the determining 
voice.” Babyce and Cnacion are now called ' 
Oenus. But Aristotle thinks, by Cnacion is 
meant the river, and by .Babycc the bridge. 
Between these they held their assemblies, having 
neither halls, nor any kind of building for that 
purpose. These things he thought of no ad- 
vantage to their councils, but rather a dis-scrvice ; 
as they distracted the attention, and turned it 
upon trifles, on observing the statues and pictures, 
the splendid roofs, and every other theatrical 
ornament. The people thus assembled had no 
right to propose any subject of debate, and were 
only authorized to ratify or reject what might be 
proposed to them by the senate and the kings. 
But because, in process of time, the people, by 


for life ; for as the mind grows old with the body, 
he thought it unreasonable to put the fortunes of 
the citizens into the power of men who through 
age might become incapable of judging. He 
likewise thought it very unreasonable that they 
were not made accountable for their actions. But 
for the latter inconvenience sufficient provision 
seems to have been made afterwards, by the 
institution of the Ephori , who had it chiefly in 
charge to defend the rights of the people ; and 
therefore Plato adds, “A third blessing to Sparta 
was the prince, who finding the power of the ' 
senate and the kings too arbitrary and uncon- 
trolled, contrived the authority of the Ephori as 
a restraint upon it," etc. 

* As no account can.be given of the meaning 
of the word Syllaniatt , it is supposed it should be 
either . read Sellasian, from Sellasia, a town of 
Loconia upon the Eurotas ; or else Hetlanian , as 
much as to say, the Grecian Jupiter, etc. 



CATO TITE YOUNGER. 


Pompey being thus elected consul, invited Cato 
to his house in tiic .suburbs. He received him 
with tiic greatest caresses and acknowledgments 
and entreated him to assist in his administration, 
and to preside at his councils. Cato answered 
that lie had neither formerly opposed Pompey 
out of private enmity, nor supported him of late 
out of personal favour; but tint the welfare of 
the state had been his motive in both : that, in 
private, he would assist him with his council 
whenever he should he called upon ; hut that, in 
public, he should speak his sentiments, whether 
they might be in Pompey's favour or not. And 
lie did not fail to do as he had said. For, soon 
after, when Pompey proposed severe punishments 
and penalties against those who had been guilty 
of bribery, Cato gave it as bis opinion, that the 
past should lie overlooked, and the future only 
adverted to : for that, if he should scrutinize into 
former offences of that kind, it would he difficult 
to say where it would end ; and should lie estab- 
lish penal laws, ex fest fade*. it would he hard 
that those who were convicted of former offences 
should suffer for the breach of those laws 
which were then not in being. Afterwards, too, 
when impeachments were brought against several 
persons of rank, and some of I’ompcy's friends 
amongst the rest, Cato, when lie observed that 
Pompey favoured the latter, reproved him with 
great freedom, and urged him to the discharge of 
his duty. Pompey had enacted, that encomiums 
should no longer be spoken in favour of the 
prisoner at the bar : and yet, he gave in to the 
court a written encomium on Mtmatius Plancus,* 
when he was upon his trial ; hut Cato, when he 
observed this, as he was one of the judges, stopped 
his cars, ami forbade the apology to be read. 
Plancus, upon this, objected to Cato’s being one 
of the judges ; yet he was condemned notwith- 
standing. Indeed Cato gave the criminals in 
general no small perplexity ; for they were equally 
afraid of having him for their judge, and of object- 
ing to him ; as in the latter case it was generally 
understood that they were unwilling to rely on 
their innocence, and by the same means were 
condemned. Nay, to object to the judgment of 
Cato became a common handle of accusation and 
reproach. 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting 
the war in Gaul, was cultivating his interest in 
the city by all that friendship and munificence 
could effect. Pompey saw this, and waked, as 
from a dream, to the warnings of Cato : yet he 
remained indolent ; and Cato, who perceived the 
political necessity of opposing Cresar, determined 
himself to stand for the consulship, that lie might 
thereby oblige him cither to lay down his arms 
or discover his designs. Cato's competitors were 
both men of credit ; but Sulpicius,t who was one 
of them, had himself derived great advantages 
from the authority of Cato. On this account, 
lie was censured as ungrateful : though Cato was 
not offended ; " For what wonder," said he, "is 

* Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is 
mistakenly called Flaccus, was then tribune of 
the people. He was accused by Cicero, and de- 
fended by Pompey, but unanimously condemned. 

f The competitors were M. Claudius Marccl- 
lus, and Servius Sulpicius Rufus. The latter, 
according to Dion, was chosen for his knowledge 
of thy laws, and the former for his eloquence. 


it, that what a man esteems the greatest happi- 
ness he should not give up to another?” He 
procured an act in the senate, that no candidate 
should canvass by means of others. This ex- 
asperated the people, because it cut off at once 
the means of cultivating favour, and conveying 
bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower order of 
citizens poor and insignificant. It was in some 
measure owing to this net that he lost the consul- 
ship ; for he consulted his dignity too much to 
canvass in a popular manner himself; and his 
friends could not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended 
with shame and sorrow both to the candidate and 
his friends; hut Cato was so little affected by it 
that he anointed himself to play at hall, and 
walked as usual after dinner with his friends in 
the forum, without his shoes or his tunic. Cicero, 
sensible how much Rome wanted such a consul, 
at once blamed his indolence, with regard to 
courting the people on this occasion, and his 
inattention to future success ; whereas he had 
twice applied for the prretorship. Cato answered, 
that Ins ill success in the latter case was not 
owing to the aversion of the people, hut to the 
corrupt and compulsive measures used amongst 
them ; whilst in an application for the consulship 
no such measures could he used ; and he was 
sensible, therefore, that the citizens were offended 
by those maimers which it did not become a wise 
man either to change for their sakes, or by re- 
peating his application, to expose himself to the 
same ill success. 

Cesar had, at this time, obtained many dan- 
gerous victories over warlike nations; and had 
fallen upon the Germans, though at peace with 
the Romans, and slain 300,000 of them. Many 
of the citizens, on this occasion, voted a public 
thanksgiving ; but Cato was of a different opinion, 
and said, that Cresar should be given up to the 
nations he had injured, that his conduct might 
not bring a curse upon the city; yet the gods, 
he said, ought to be thanked, notwithstanding, 
that the soldiers had not suffered for the madness 
and wickedness of their general, hut that they 
had in mercy spared the state. Cesar, upon 
this, sent letters to the senate full of invectives 
| against Cato. When they were read, Cato rose 
with great calmness, and in a speech, so regular 
that is seemed premeditated, said, that, with re- 
gard to the letters, as they contained nothing but 
a little of Cesar's buffoonery, they deserved not 
to be answered : and then, laying open the whole 
plan of Cesar's conduct, more like a friend who 
knew his bosom counsels than an enemy, he showed 
the senate that it was not the llntons or the 
Gauls they had to fear, but Cuisar himself. This 
alarmed them so much, that Cesar's friends were 
sorry they had produced the letters that occasioned 
it. Nothing, however, was then resolved upon : 
only it was debated concerning the propriety 
of appointing a successor to Cesar ; and when 
Cesar’s friends required, that, in case thereof, 
Pompey too should relinquish his army, and give 
up his provinces; "Now, 'cried Cato, “is coming 
to pass the event that I foretold.* 1 It is obvious, 


* Hut was not this very impolitic in Cato? 
Was it not a vain sacrifice to his ambition of 
prophecy? Cesar could not long remain un- 
acquainted with what had passed in the senate ; 
and Cato's observation on this occasion was not 




LYCURGUS. 33 


additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, tensions, no longer occasioned either envy or 
and perverted the sense of the decree^, the kings danger to its possessors. By these means they 
Polydorus and Theopompus inserted in the r/teira escaped the miseries which befell the Messenian 
this clause. "If the people attempt to corrupt and Argive kings, who would not in the least 
any law, the senate and chiefs shall retire : " that relax the severity of their power in favour of the 


• power in favour of the 


is, they shall dissolve the assembly, and annul people. Indeed, from nothing more does the 
the alterations. And they found means to per- wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus appear, than 
suade the Spartans that this too was ordered from the disorderly governments, and the bad 
by Apollo; as we learn from these verses of understanding that subsisted between the kings 


Tyrtatus : 

Ye sons of Sparta, who at Phoebus’ shrine 

Your humble vows prefer, attentive hear 

The god's decision. O'er your beauteous lands . . , , . . ...... 

Two guardian kings, a senate, and the voice n ?i as happiness but, through the insolence 
. Of the concurring people, lasting laws f the k ' n 2 V\ nd disobedience of the people, were 

Shall with joint power establish. harassed with perpetual troubles, they made it 

J very evident, that it was really a felicity more 

Though the government was thus tempered by than human, a blessing from heaven to the 
Lycurgus, yet soon after it degenerated into an Spartans, to have a legislator who knew so well 
oligarchy, whose power was exercised with such how to frame and temper their government.* But 
wantonness and violence, that it wanted indeed a this was an event of a later date, 
bridle, as Plato expresses it. This curb they A second and bolder political enterprise of 
found in the authority of the Rphori, • about Lycurgus, was a new division of the lands. For 
130 years after Lycurgus. . Elatus was the first he found a prodigious inequality, the city over- 
invested with this dignity, in the reign of Theo- charged with many indigent persons, who had no 

— — ...1.* ...i k : :r 1.: 1 1 1 i.t. 1 ■ .1 . , „ 


and people of Mcssena and Argos, neighbouring 
states, and related in blood to Sparta. For, as 
at first they were in all respects equal to her, and 
possessed of a better country, and yet preserved 
no lasting happiness, but, through the insolence 
of the kings and disobedience of the people, were 
harassed with perpetual troubles, they made it 
very evident, that it was really a felicity more 


pompus; who, when his wife upbraided him, that land, and the wealth centred in the hands of a 
he would leave the regal power to his children few. Determined, therefore, to root out the evils 
less than he received it, replied, “Nay, but of insolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, and those 
greater, because more lasting/' And, in fact, the distempers of a state still more inveterate and 
prerogative, so stripped of all extravagant pre- fatal, 1 mean poverty and riches, he persuaded 

— them to cancel all former divisions of land, and 

* Herodotus, (1. i. c. 65) and Xenophon (de to make new ones, in such a manner that they 
Rcpub. Lac.) tell us, the A//icr; were appointed by might be perfectly equal in their possessions and 
Lycurgus himself. But the account which Plu- way of living. Hence, if they were ambitious of 
tarch gives us from Aristotle (Polit. 1 . v.) and distinction they might seek it in virtue, as no 
others, of their being instituted long after, seems other difference was left between them, but that 
more agreeable to reason. For it is not likely, which arises from the dishonour of base actions 
that Lycurgus, who in all things endeavoured to and the praise of good ones. His proposal was 
support the aristocracy, and left the people only put in practice. He made 9000 lots for the 
the right of assenting or dissenting to what was territory of Sparta, which he distributed among 
proposed to them, would appoint a kind of so many citizens, and 30,000 for the inhabitants 
tribunes of the people, to be masters as it were of the rest of Laconia. But some say he made 
both of the Jungs and the senate. Some, indeed, only 6000 shares for the city, and that Polydorus 
suppose the Epkcn i to have been at first the added 3000 afterwards; others, that Polydorou 
kings' friends, to whom they delegated their doubled the number appointed by Lycurgus, 
authority, when they were obliged to be in the which were only 4500. Each lot was capable of 
field. But it is very clear that they were elected producing (one year with another) seventy bushels 
by the people out of their own body, and some- of grain for each man,t and twelve for each 
times out of the very dregs of it ; for the boldest woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in 
citizen, whoever he was, was most likely to be proportion. Such a provision they thought 
chosen to this office, which was intended as a sufficient for health and a good habit of body, and 
check on the senate and the kings. They were they wanted nothing more. A story goes of our 
five in number, like the Quinqueviri in the legislator, that some time after, returning from a 
republic of Carthage. They were annually journey through the fields just reaped, and seeing 
elected, and, in order to effect anything, the the shocks standing parallel and equal, he smiled, 
unanimous voice of the college was requisite, and said to some that were by, “ How like is 
Their -authority, though well designed at first, Laconia to an estate newly divided among many 
came at length to be in a manner boundless, brothers 1" 


They presided in popular assemblies, collected 
their suffrages, declared roar, made peace, treated * Whatever Plutarch might mean by Tavra per 
with foreign princes, determined the number of ovv va-rpov, it is certain that kingly power was 
forces to be raised, appointed the funds to main- abolished in the states of Messene and Argos long 
tain them, and distributed rewards and punish- before the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and a 
ments in the name of the state. _ They likewise democracy had taken place in those cities. In- 
field a court of justice, inquired into the conduct deed, those states experienced great internal 
of all magistrates, inspected into the behaviour troubles, not only while under the government 
and education of youth, had a particular jurisdic- of kings, but when in the form of commonwealths, 
tion over the Hcloies, and in short, by degrees, and never, after the time of Lycurgus, made any 
drew the whole administration into their hands figure equal to Lacedaunon. 

They even went so far as to put king Agis to f By a man is meant a master of a family, 
death under a form of justice, and were themselves whose household was to subsist upon these seventy 
at last killed by Cleomenes . bushels. 


* Whatever Plutarch might mean by Tavra pev 
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CLEOME NES. 5S7 

fication on these conditions, nnd invited Cleomcnes px.ins in honour of a rotten Macedonian These 
to Lenta, where a genera assembly of their state things wc say not in accusation of Aratu's (for in 
was to be held. Hut Cleomcnes, hastening his many respects he was a great man and worthy of 
march too much, heated himself, and then very Greece); we mean only to point out with com- 


therefore sent the Achrcans the most respectable faction. * " 

of the prisoners, and putting off the meeting, When the Achteans assembled again at Argos, 
retired to Laced cc mom and Cleomcnes came down from Tegea to meet 

1 his ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not them, the Greeks entertained great hopes of 
been for this, she might have recovered out of her peace. Hut Aratus, who had already settled the 
nresent distress, and hnve Imre* If rar-Ir.^-; i .t 


l f\ a K a 
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present distress, and have maintained herself principal points with Antigonus, fearing that 
against the insolence and rapaciousness of the Cleomcnes, cither by his obliging manner of 
Macedonians. Aratus cither feared or distrusted treating, or by force, would gain all he wanted 


' Cleomcnes, or; envied his unexpected success, of the people, proposed that he should take 300 
■ He thought it intolerable that a young man newly hostages for the security of his person, and enter 
sprung up should rob him at once of the honour the town alone; or, if he did not approve of 
and power which he had been in possession of for that proposal, should come to the place ol exercise 
three and thirty years, and come into a govern- without the walls, called Cyllarabium,* and treat 
ment which had been growing so long under his there at the head of his army. Cleomcnes 
auspices. For this reason, he first tried what his remonstrated, that these proceedings were very 
interest and powers of persuasion would do to unjust. He said they should have made him 
keep the Achteans from closing with Cleomcnes ; these proposals at first, and not now, when he 
but they were prevented from attending to him, was come to their gates, distrust and shut him 
by their admiration of the great spirit of Clco- out. He therefore wrote the Achteans a letter 
menes, and their opinion that the demands of the on this subject, almost filled with complaints of 
Spartans were not unreasonable, who only desired Aratus ; and the applications of Aratus to the 
to bring Peloponnesus back to its ancient model, people were little more than invectives against 
Aratus then undertook a thing which would not the king of Sparta. The consequence of this was, 
have become any man in Greece, but in him was that the latter ouicklv retired, and sent a herald 


field. He called Antigonus into Greece, and to zEgium.t in order that the Achaans might he 
filled Peloponnesus with Macedonians, though in entirely unprepared. There were at this time 
r his youth he had expelled them, and rescued the great commotions among the members of the 
citadelof Corinth outoftheirhands. Hcwasevcn Aclixan league ; and many towns were ready to 
an enemy to all kings, and was equally hated fall off : for the common people hoped for an 
by them. Antigonus, in particular, he loaded equal distribution of lands, and to have their 
with a thousand reproaches, as appears from the debts cancelled ; while the better sort in general 
writings he has left behind him.* He boasts that were displeased at Aratus, and some of them 
he had encountered and overcome innumerable highly provoked at his bringing the Macedonians 
difficulties in order to deliver Athens from a into Peloponnesus. 

Macedonian garrison ; and yet he brought those Encouraged by these misunderstandings, Cleo- 
very Macedonians, armed as they were, into his menes entered Acliaia ; where he first took Hellene 
own country, into his own house, and even into by surprise, and dislodged the Achaean garrison, 
the women’s apartment. At the same time he Afterwards he made himself master of Phencum 
could not bear that a Spartan king, a descen- nnd Pcntcleum. As the Achteans were appre- 
dant of Hercules, who wanted only to restore the hensive of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they 
ancient polity of his country, to correct its broken sent a body of cavalry and some mercenaries 
harmony, and bring it hack to the sober Doric from Argos to guard against any measures tend- 
tone which Lycurgus had given it ; t he could ing that way, and went themselves to celebrate 
not bear that such a prince should be declared the Ncmcan games at Argos. Upon this, Clco- 
generalof the Sicyoniansand Triccaians.f While menes hoping, what really proved the case, that, 
he avoided the coarse cake and short cloak, and, if he could come suddenly upon the city, while 
what he thought the greatest grievance in the it was filled with multitudes assembled to partake 
whole system of Cleomcnes, the abolishing of of the diversions, he should throw all into the 
riches and the making poverty a more support- greatest confusion, marched up to the walls by 
able thing, he made Acliaia truckle to the diadem night, and seized the quarter called Aspis, widen 
and purple of Macedonians, and of Asiatic gran- lay above the theatre, notwithstanding its diffi- 
decs. To shun the appearance of submission to culty of access. This struck them with such terror 

! Cleomcnes, he offered sacrifices to the divinity of that not a man thought of making any resistance ; 
Antigonus, and, with a garland on his head, sung they agreed to receive a garrison, and gave twenty 

— of the citizens as hostages for their acting as 

* Aratus wrote a history of the Achmans, and allies to Sparta, and following the standard of 

t 1..: t 


of his own conduct. 

t The music, like the architecture, of the 
Dorians was remarkable for its simplicity. * From Cyllarbus, the son of Sthenelus. 

% This probably should be Trittcans. Triteas t This was a maritime town of Achaia, on the 
was a city of Phocis, and comprehended in the Corinthian Kay. The intention of Cleomcnes 
league ; but Tricca, which was iu Thessaly, could was to take it by surprise, before the inhabitants 


of his own conduct. Cleomcnes as their general. 
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hardly be so. 


j could have intelligence of the war. 


After this, he attempted to divide also the 
movables, in order to take away all appearance 
of inequality; but he soon perceived that they 
could not bear to have their goods directly taken 
from them, and therefore took another method, 
counterworking their avarice by a stratagem. - * 
First he stopped the currency of the gold and 
silver coin, and ordered that they should make 
use of iron money only : then to a great quantity 
and weight of this he assigned but a small value ; 
so that to lay up ten inina t f a whole room was 
required, and to remove it, nothing less than a 
yoke of oxen. When this became current, many 
kinds of injustice ceased^ in Lacedremon. Who 
would steal or take a bribe, who would defraud 
or rob, when he could not conceal the booty ; 
when he could neither be dignified by the posses* 
sion of it, nor if cut in pieces be served by its use? 
For we are told that when hot, they quenched it 
in vinegar, to make it brittle andunmaileable, and 
consequently unfit for any other service. In the 
next place, he excluded unprofitable and super- 
fluous arts : indeed, if he had not done this, most 
of them would have fallen of •themselves, when 
the new money took place, as the manufactures 
could not be disposed of. Their iron coin would 
not pass in the rest of Greece, but was ridiculed 
and despised ; so that the Spartans had no means 
of purchasing any foreign or curious wares ; nor 
did any merchant-ship unlade in their harbours. 
There were not even to be found in all their 
country either sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, 
keepers of infamous houses, or dealers in gold and 
silver trinkets, because there was no money. 
Thus luxury, losing by degrees the means that 
cherished and supported died away of itself : 
even they who had great possessions, had no 
advantage from them, since they could not be 
displayed in public, but must lie useless, in un- 
regarded repositories. Hence it was, that ex- 
cellent workmanship was shown in their useful 
and necessary furniture, as beds, chairs, and 
tables ; and the Lacedaemonian cup called cothon, 
as Critias informs us, was highly valued, particu- 
larly in campaigns : for the water, which must 
then of necessity be drank, though it would often 
otherwise offend the sight, had its muddiness con- 
cealed by the colour of the cup^and the thick part 
stopping at the shelving brim, it came clearer to 


* For a long time after Lycurgus, the Spartans 
gloriously opposed the growth of avarice ; inso- 
much, that a young man, who had bought an 
estate at a great advantage, was called to account 
for it, and a fine set upon him. For, besides the 
injustice he was guilty of in buying a thing for 
less than it was worth, they judged that lie was 
too desirous of gain, since his mind was employed 
in getting, at an age when others think of nothing 
but spending. 

But when the Spartans, no longer satisfied with 
their own territories (as Lycurgus had enjoined 
them to be), came to be engaged in foreign wars, 
their money not being passable in other countries, 
tbey^ found themselves obliged to apply to the 
Persians, whose gold and silver dazzled their eyes. 
And their covetousness grew at length so infamous, 
that it occasioned the proverb mentioned by 
1‘ One may see a great deal of money 
earned into Lacedrcmon, but one never secs any 
o. it brought out again/* 
t £j x 5*- sterling. 


the lips. Of these improvements the lawgiver was 
the cause; for the workmen having no more 
employment in matters of jnerc curiosity ^showed 
the excellence of their art in necessary things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, 
and exterminate the Joye of riches, he introduced 
a third institution, which was wisely enough and 
ingeniously contrived. This was the use of public 
tables,* where all were to eat in common of the 
same meat, and such kinds of it as were appointed 
by law.* At the same time, they were forbidden 
to cat at home, upon expensive couches and 
tables, to call in the assistance of butchers and 
cooks, or to fatten like voracious animals in 
private. For so not only their^ manners would 
be corrupted, but their bodies disordered; aban- 
doned to all manner of sensuality and dissolute- 
ness, they would require long sleep, warm baths, 
and the same indulgence as in perpetual sickness. 
To effect this was certainly very great ; but it was 
greater still, to secure riches from rapine and from 
envy, as ^Theophrastus expresses it, or rather by 
their eating in common, and by the frugality of 
their table, to take from riches their very being. 
For what use or enjoyment of them, what peculiar 
display of magnificence could there be, where the 
poor man went to the same refreshment with the 
rich? Hence the observation, that it was only at 
Sparta where Plutus (according to the proverb) 
was kept blind, and, like an image, destitute of 
life or motion. It must further be observed, that 
they had not the privilege to eat at home, and so 
to come without appetite to the public repast: 
they made a point of it to observe any one that 
did not cat and drink with them, and to reproach 
h' as an intemperate and effeminate person that 
was sick of the common diet. 

The rich, therefore (we are told), were more 
offended with this regulation than with any other, , 
and, rising in a body, they loudly expressed their 
indignation : nay, they proceeded so far as to 
assault Lycurgus with stones, so that he was 
forced to fly from the assembly and take refuge 
in a temple. Unhappily, however, before he 
reached it, a young man, named Alcander, hasty 
in his resentments, though not otherwise ill- 
tempered, came up with him, and, upon his tum- 


* Xenophon seems to have penetrated farther 
into the reason of this institution than any other 
author, as indeed he had better opportunity to 
do : the rest only say, that this was intended to 
repress luxury ; but he very wisely remarks, that 
it was also intended to serve for a kind of school 
or academy, where the young were instructed by 
the old, the former relating the great things that 
had been performed within their memory % and 
thereby exciting the growing generation to distin- 
guish themselves by performances equally great. 

__ But as it was found impracticable for all the 
citizens to eat in common, when the number of ■ 
them came to exceed the number of the lots of 
land, Darier thinks it might have been better if 
the lawgiver hadprdained that those public tables 
should be maintained at the expense of the public, 
as it was done in Crete. But it must be con- 
sidered, that^ while the discipline of Lycurgus 
was kept up in its purity, they provided against 
any inconvenience from the increase of citizens, 
by sending out colonics, and Lacedrcmon was not 
burdened with poor till the declension of that 
state. 
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f° r ‘- l '" 03 t “Vi', 3 "' hlc, ‘C :lve **im an oppor- Rome. By a fourth the markets were regulated 

tumtj to bewail the cruel fate of lus brother, and the poor enabled to buy bread-corn at a 
subject he began upon, before he cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts' of 
^ a 4 1C led the people back to that idea, judicature, and indeed contributed more than any- 

and at the same time put them in mind of the thing to retrench the power of the senate : for 
different behaviour of their ancestors. “Your before this, senators only were judges in all 
forefathers, said he, declared war against the causes and on that account their body was for- 
Falisci, m order to revenge the cause of Genucius, mtdnblc both to the equestrian order and to the 
one of the tribunes, to whom that people had people. But now he added 300 knights to the 300 
given scumlous language; and they thought senators, and decreed that a judicial authonty 
capital punishment little enough for Cams Vetu- should be cquallyinvestcd in the 600.* In ofierlnz 
nus, because he alone did not break way for a this bill, he exerted himself greatly in all respects 
tribune who was passing through the forum but there was one thing very remarkable : whereas 
\ but you suftered Tiberius to be despatched with the orators before him. in all addresses m .he 


\ hut you suticred 1 therms to be despatched with the orators before him, in all addresses to the 
| bludgeons before your eyes, and lus dead body to people, stood with their faces towards the senate- 
' b® dragged from the Capitol through the middle house and the comitium, he then, for the first 
of the city, in order to be thrown into the river, time, turned the other way, that is to say, towards 
buch of his friends, too, as fell into their hands, the forum, nnd continued to speak in that posi- 
were put to death without form of trial. Yet, by tion ever after. Thus, by a small alteration in 
the custom of our country, if any person under a the posture of his body, he indicated something 
prosecution for a. camtal crime did not appear, very great, and, as it were, turned the govern- 
an officer was sent to his door in the morning, to ment trom an aristocracy into a democratic form : 
summon him by sound of trumpet, and the judges for, by this action, he intimated, that all orators 
would never pass sentence before so public a ought to address themselves to the people, and not 
citation. So tender were our ancestors in any to the senate. 

matter i^whcrc the life of a citizen was con- As the people not only ratified this law, but em- 
cerned. powered him to select the three hundred out of the 


Haying preparedthe people by such speeches equestrian order forjudges, he found himself in a 
f s „i 1S , ' for ,lls volce was strong enough to be manner possessed of sovereign power. Even the 
heard by so great a multitude) he proposed two senate in their deliberations were willing to listen 
laws. One was, that if the people deposed any to his advice; and he never gave them any that 
magistrate, he should from that time be incapable was not suitable to their dignity. That wise and 
of bearing any public office : the other, that if any moderate decree, for instance, was of his sug- 
magistrate should banish a citizen without a legal getting, concerning the corn which Fabius, when 


trial, the people should be authorised to take cog- proprietor in Spain, sent from that country, 
mzance ot that offence. The first of these laws Cams persuaded the senate to sell the corn, and 
plainly referred to Marcus Octavius, whom Ti be- send the money to the Spanish states; and at 


U nus had deprived of the tribuneship ; and the the same time to censure Fabius for rendering 
I second to Popilius, who, in his prretorship, had the Roman government odious and insupportable 
banished the friends of Tiberius. Inconsequence to the people of that country. This gained him 
of the latter, Popilius, afraid to stand n trial, fled great respect and favour in the provinces, 
out of Italy. The other bill Caius dropped, to He procured other decrees for sending out 
oblige, as he said, his mother Cornelia, who in- colonies, for making roads, and for building 
terposed in behalf of Octavius. The people were public granaries. In nil these matters he was 
perfectly satisfied; for they honoured Cornelia, appointed supreme director, and yet was far from 
not only on account of her children, but of her thinking so much business a fatigue. On the 
father. They afterwards erected a statue to her contrary, he applied to the whole with as much 
with this inscription : Cornelia the mother of activity, and despatched it with as much ease, as 
the gracchi. if there had been only one thing for him to attend 

There are several extraordinary expressions of to; insomuch that they who both hated and 
Caius Gracchus handed down to us concerning feared the man were struck with his amazing 
his mother. To one of her enemies he said, industry, and the celerity of his operations. 
" Barest thou pretend to reflect on Cornelia the The people were charmed to see him followed by 
mother of Tiberius?" And as that person had such numbers of architects, artificers, ambas- 
spent his youth in an infamous manner, he said, sadors, magistrates, military men, and men of 
“With what front canst thou put thyself on a letters. These were all kindly received; yet 
footing with Cornelia? Hast thou brought chil- amidst his civilities he preserved a dignity, ad- 
dren as she has done ? Yet all Rome knows that dressing each according to his capacity and 
she has lived longer than thou hast without any station ; by which he showed how unjust the 
commerce with men." Such was the keenness of censures of those people were who represented 
his language ; and many expressions equally him as a violent and overbearing man. For he 

l. _<■ l:. i i t • .• . 


.severe might be collected out of his writings. had even a more popular manner in conversation 
l Among the laws which he procured, to increase 

/the authority of the people, and lessen that of the 

f senate, one related to colonizing, and dividing the * The authorities of all antiquity are against 
public lands among the poor. Another was in Plutarch in this article. Caius did not associate 
favour of the army, who were now to be clothed the knights and the senators in the judicial 
at the public charge, without diminution of their power ; but vested that power in the knights 
pay, and none were to serve till they were full only, and they employed it till the consulship of 
seventeen years old. A third was for the benefit Scrvilius Caspio, for the space of sixteen or seven- 
of the Italian allies, who were to have the same teen years. Velleius, Asconius, Appian, Livy, 
right of voting at elections as the citizens of and Cicero himself, sufficiently prove this. 



LYCURGUS. 


ing round, struck out one of his eyes with a stick. 
Lycurgus then stopped short, and without giving 
way to passion, showed the people his eye beat 
out, and his face streaming with blood. They 
were so struck with shame and sorrow at the 
sight, that they surrendered Alcandcr to him, 
and conducted him home with the utmost expres- 
sions of regret. Lycurgus thanked them for their 
care of his person, and dismissed them all except 
Alcandcr. He took him into his house, but 
showed him no ill-treatment cither by word or 
action ; only ordering him to wait upon him, in- 
stead of his usual servants and attendants. The 
youth, who was of an ingenuous disposition, with- 
out murmuring, did as he was commanded. Living 
in this manner with Lycurgus, and having an 
opportunity to observe the mildness and goodness 
of his heart, his strict temperance and indefati- 
gable industry, he told his friends that Lycurgus 
was not that proud and severe man he might have 
been taken for, but, above all others, gentle and 
engaging in his behaviour. This, then, was the 
chastisement, and this punishment he suffered, of 
a wild and headstrong young man to become a 
very modest and prudent citizen. In memory of 
his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to Ali- 
ttetya Optiletis, so called by him from a term 
which the Dorians use for the eye.. Yet Dios- 
corides, who wrote a treatise concerning the La- 
cedaemonian government, and others, relate that 
his eye was hurt, but not put out, and that he 
built the temple in gratitude to the goddess for 
his cure. However, the Spartans never carried 
staves to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans 
Atidria ; but .the Lacedaemonians styled them 
Phiditia , either from their tendency to friendship 
and mutual benevolence, phiditia being used in- 
stead of fdiilitia; or else from their teaching 
frugality and parsimony, which the word pheido 
signifies. But it is not at all impossible, that the 
first letter might by some means or other be added, 
and so phiditia take place of editia , which barely 
signifies eating. There were fifteen persons to a 
table, or a few more or less. Each of them was 
obliged to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, eight 
gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, two pounds 
and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flesh 
and fish. If any of them happened to offer a 
sacrifice of first fruits, or to kill venison, he sent 
a part of it to the public table : for after a sacrifice 
or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home : but 
the rest were to appear at the usual place. For a 
long time this eating in common was observed 
with great exactness : so that when king Agis re- 
turned from a successful expedition against the 
Athenians, and from a desire to sup with his wife, 
requested to have his portion at home,” the Pole- 
rnarchs refused to send it : t nay, when through 
resentment, lie neglected the day following to 
offer the sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, 
they set a fine upon him. Children also were 


* The kings of Sparta had always double com- 
mons allowed them; not that they were permitted 
to indulge their appetites more than others, but 
that they might have an opportunity of sharing 
'their portion with some brave man whom they 
chose to distinguish with that honour. 

t The Polemarciis were those who had com- 
manded the army under the kings. The principal 
men in the state always divided the commons. 
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introduced at these public tables, as so many 
schools of sobriety. There they heard discourses 
concerning government, _ and were instructed in 
the most liberal breeding. There they were 
allowed to jest without scurrility, and were not 
to take it ill when the raillery was returned. For 
it was reckoned worthy of a Lacedcemonian to 
bear a jest : but if anyone’s patience failed, he 
had only to desire them to be quiet, and they left 
off immediately. When they first entered, the 
oldest man present pointed to the door, and said, 
“Not a word spoken in this company goes out 
there.” The admitting of any man to a particular 
table was under the following regulation. Each 
member of that small society took a little ball 
of soft bread in his hand. This he was to drop, 
without saying a word, into a vessel .called caddos, 
which the waiter carried upon his head. In case 
he approved of the candidate, he did it without 
altenng the figure, if not. he first pressed it flat 
in his hand ; for a flatted ball was considered as a 
negative. And if but one such was found, the 
person was not admitted, as they thought it 
proper that the whole company should be satisfied 
with each other. He who was thus rejected, was 
said to have no luck in the caddos. The dish 
that was in the highest esteem amongst them was 
the black broth. The old men were so fond of it, 
that they ranged themselves on one side and cat 
it, leaving the meat to the young people. It is 
related of a king of Pontus,* that he purchased a 
Laccdmmonian cook, for the sake of this broth. 
But when lie came to taste it, he strongly ex- ' 
pressed his dislike ; and the cook made answer, 

“ Sir, to make this broth relish, it is necessary 
first to bathe in the Eurotns.” After they had 
drank moderately, they went home without lights. 
Indeed, they were forbidden to walk with alight 
cither on this or any other occasion, that they 
might accustom themselves to march in the dark- 
est night boldly and resolutely. Such was the 
order of their public repasts. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it 
was ordered in one of the RiictrcB that none should 
be written. For what he thought most conducive 
to the. virtue and happiness of a city, was prin- 
ciples interwoven with the manners and breeding 
of the people. These would remain immovable, 
as founded in inclination, and be the strongest 
and most lasting tie ; and the habits which educa- 
tion produced in the youth, would answer in each 
the purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller matters, 
contracts about property, and whatever occasion- 
ally varied, it was better not to reduce these to 
a written form and unalterable method, but to 
suffer them to change with the times, and to 
admit of additions or retrenchments at the plea- 
sure of persons so well educated. For he resolved 
the whole business of legislation into the bringing 
up of youth. And this, as we have observed, was 
the reason why one of his ordinances forbad them 
to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance levelled against magnificence 
and expense, directed that the ceilings of houses 
should be wrought with no tool but the axe, and 
the doors with nothing but the saw. For, as 
Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards, 
of his table, “Treason lurks not under such a 

* This story is elsewhere told by Plutarch of 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily ; and Cicero con- 
firms it, that he was the person. 
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distinction the orator was conducted home, and 
complimented by the people, he was struck still 
more with the power of that commanding elo- 
quence which could carry all before it. From 
this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other 
studies and exercises in which boys are engaged, 
and applied himself with great assiduity to de- 
claiming, in hopes of being one day numbered 
among the orators. Ism us was a man he made 
use of as his preceptor in eloquence, though 
Isocrates then taught it ; whether it was that the 
loss of his father incapacitated him to pay the 
sum of ten mince,* which was that rhetorician’s 
usual price, or whether he preferred the keen and 
subtle manner of I sens, as more fit for public 
use, 

Hermippus says he met with an account in 
certain anonymous memoirs that Demosthenes 
likewise studied under Plato, t and received great 
assistance from him in preparing to speak in 
public. He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, 
that Demosthenes was privately supplied by 
Cnilias the Syracusan, and some others, with the 
systems of rhetoric taught by Isocrates and Al- 
cidatnus, and made his advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his 
guardians to account at law, and wrote orations 
against them. As they found many methods of 
chicane and delay, he had great opportunity, as 
Thucydides says, to exercise his talent for the 
bar.J It was not without much pains and some 
risk that he gained his cause ; and, at last, it was 
but a very small part of his patrimony that he 
could recover. By this means, however, he ac- 
, quired a proper assurance and some experience ; 
and having tasted the honour and power that go 
in the train of eloquence, he attempted to speak 
in the public debates, and take a share in the 
administration. As it is said of Laomedon the 
Orchomcnian, that, by the advice of his physi- 
cians, in some disorder of the spleen, he applied 
himself to running, and continued it constantly a 
great length of way, till he had gamed such 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the 
crown at the public games, and distinguished 

* This could not be the reason, if what is 
recorded in the Eife of Isarus be true, that he was 
retained as tutor to Demosthenes at the price of 
joo ntince, f , 

I This is confirmed by Cicero m his Brutus. 
Lectitavisse Platonent studiose, audivisse etiam 
Demosthenes dicitur : Idque ajiparet ex gene re 
et grand: in to verhontm. Again, in his book de 
Ora ton; Quod idem de Demos them exist imari 
potest, ettjtts ex epistolis inteiligi licet qtiam 
/requeue fucrit Platonis auditor. It is possible 
that Cicero in this place alludes to that letter of 
Demosthenes addressed to Heracliodoras, in 
which he thus speaks of Plato’s philosophy. 
“ Since you have espoused the doctrine of Plato, 
\ which is so distant from avarice, from artifice 
j and violence ; a doctrine whose object is the 
perfection of goodness and justice ! _ Immortal 
gods 1 when once a man has adopted this doctrine, 
is it possible he should deviate front truth, 
entertain one selfish or ungenerous sentiment ‘l ' 

• $ He lost his father at the age of seven, and he 
was ten years in the hands of guardians. He 
therefore began to plead in his eighteenth year, 
which, as it was only in his own private affairs, 
was not forbidden by the laws. 


himself in the long course : so it happened to 
Demosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar 
far the recovery of his own fortune, which bad 
been so much embeszled; and having acquired 
in that cause a persuasive and powerful manner of 
speaking, he contested the crown, as 1 may call 
it, with the other orators before the general 
assembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he 
was laughed at and interrupted by their clamours ; 
for the violence of his manner threw him into a 
confusion of periods, and a distortion of his argu- 
ment. Besides, he had a weakness and a stam- 
mering in his voice, and a want of breath, which 
caused such a distraction in his discourse, that it 
was difficult for the audience to understand him. 
At last, upon his quitting the assembly, Eunomus 
the Tbriastan, a man now extremely old, found 
him wandering in a dejected condition in the 
Pincus, and took upon him to set him right. 
“You, "said he, “have a manner of speaking 
very like that of Pericles; and yet you lose 
yourself out of mere timidity and cowardice. 
You neither bear up against the tumults of a 
popular assembly, nor prepare your body by 
exercise for the labour of the rostrum, but suffer 
your parts to wither array in negligence and 
indolence." 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches 
had been ill received, and he was going_ home 
with liis head covered, arid in the greatest distress, 
Satyrus the player, who was an acquaintance of 
his, followed, and went in with him : Demos- 
thenes lamented to him, that, though he was the 
most laborious of all the orators, and had almost 
sacrificed his health to that application, yet he 
could gain no favour with the people ; but drunken 
seamen and other unlettered persons were heard, 
and kept the rostrum, while he was entirely 
disregarded.* “ You say true , " answered Saty- 
rus ; “ but I will soon provide a_ remedy, if you 
will repeat to me some speech in Euripides or 
Sophocles.” When Demosthenes had done, 
Satyrus pronounced the same speech ; and he did 
it with such propriety of action, and so much in 
character, that it appeared to the orator quite a 
different passage. He now understood so well 
how much grace and dignity action adds to the 
best oration, that lie thought it a small matter to 
premeditate mid compose, though with the utmost 
care, if the pronunciation and propriety of gesture 
were not attended to. Upon this he built himself 
a subterraneous study, which remained to our 
times. Thither he repaired every day to form his 
action and exercise his voice ; and he would often 
stay there for two or three months together, 
shaving one side of his head, that, if he should 
happen to be ever so desirous of goinp; abroad, 
the shame of appearing in that condition might 
keep him in. , 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received 
one, he would take something that passed in con- 
versation, some business or fact that was reported 
to him, for a subject to exercise himself upon. 
As soon as he had parted from bis friends, he 
went to his study, where be repeated the matter 
in Older as it passed, together with the arguments 
for and against it. The substance of the speeches 

* This was the privilege of all democratic states. 
Some think, that by seamen he means Demades, 
whose profession was that of a mariner. 
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dinner,** so Lycurgus perceived before him, that 
such a house admits of no luxury and needless 
splendour. . Indeed, no man could be so absurd, 
as to bring into a dwelling so homely and simple, 
bedsteads with silver feet, purple coverlets, golden 
cups, and a train of expense that follows these : 
but all would necessarily have the bed suitable to 
the room, the coverlet of the bed and the rest of 
their utensils and furniture to that. From this 
plain sort of dwellings, proceeded the question of 
Leotychidas the elder to his host, when he supped 
at Corinth, and saw the ceiling of the room very 
splendid and. curiously wrought, “Whether trees 
gTcw square in his country/'* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they 
should not often make war against the same 
enemy, lest, by being frequently put upon defend- 
ing themselves, they too should become able 
warriors in their turn. And this they most 
blamed king Agcsilaus for afterwards, that, by 
frequent and continued incursions into Boeotia.f 
he taught the Thebans to make head against the 
Lacedemonians. This made Antalcidas say, 
when he saw him wounded, “The Thebans pay 
you weif for making them good soldiers, who 
neither were willing nor able to fight you before.” 
These ordinances he called Rhetra as if they 
had been oracles and decrees of the Deity him- , 
self. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked 
upon as the greatest and most glorious work of | 
a lawgiver, he began with it at the very' source, ( 
taking ipto consideration their conception and 
birth, by regulating the marriages. For he did 
not (as Aristotle says) desist from his attempt to 
bring the women under sober rules. They had, 
indeed, assumed great liberty and power on 
account of the frequent expeditions of their hus- 
bands, during which they were left sole mistresses 
at home, and so gained an undue deference and 
improper titles ; but notwithstanding this he took 
all possible care of them. He ordered the' virgins 
to exercise themselves in running, wrestling, and 
throwing quoits and darts; that their bodies being 
strong and vigorous, the children afterwards pro- 
duced from them might be the same ; and that, 
thus fortified by exercise, they might the tetter 
support the pangs of childbirth, and be delivered 
with safety. In order to take away the excessive 
tenderness and delicacy of the sex, the conse- 
quence of a recluse life, lie accustomed the virgins 
occasionally to be seen naked as well as the young 
men, and to dance and sing in their presence on 
certain festivals. There they sometimes indulged 
xn a little raillery upon those that had misbehaved 
themselves, and sometimes they sung encomiums j 
on such as deserved them, thus exciting in the j 
young men a useful emulation and love of glory. 1 
For he who was praised for his bravery and cele- [ 
brated among the virgins, went away perfectly' 
happy : while their satirical glances thrown out 1 
in sport, were no less cutting than serious ad- 1 


• This is rendered by the former English trans- 
lator, as if Leotychidas’s question proceeded from 
ignorance, whereas it was really an arch sneer 
upon the sumptuous and expensive buildings of 
Corinth. 

t This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, 
where, the Laced arm onions were overthrown by 
Epaminandas, and lost their king Clcombrotus, 
together with the flower of thetr army. 


monitions; especially as the kings and senate 
went with the other citizens to see all that passed. 
As for the virgins appearing naked, there was 
nothing disgraceful in it, because everything was - 
conducted with modesty^ and without one indecent 
word or action. Nay it caused a simplicity of 
i manners and an emulation for the best habit of 
| body ; their ideas, too, were naturally, enlarged, 

1 while they Were not excluded from their share of 
! bravery' and honour. Hence they were furnished , 
I with sentiments and language, such as Gorgo the . 
| wife of Leonidas is said to have made use of. 

| When a woman of another country said to her, I 
“You of Lacedrcmon are the only women in the I 
I world that rule the men:” she answered, “We 
| are the only women that bring forth, men.” 
j These public dances and other exercises of the 
young maidens naked, in sight of the young men, 

; were, moreover, incentives to marriage : and, to 
I use Plato’s expression, drew them almost as 
I necessarily by the attractions of love, as a geo- 
metrical conclusion follows from the premises. 
To encourage it still more, some marks of infamj' 
were set upon those that continued bachelore.* 
For they were not permitted to see these exercises 
of the naked virgins ; and the magistrates com- 
manded them to march naked round the market- 
place in the winter, and to sing a song composed 
against themselves, which expressed, how justly 
they were punished for their disobedience to the 
laws. They were also deprived of that honour 
and respect which the younger people paid to the 
old ; so that nobody found fault with what was 
said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent com- 
mander. It seems, when he came one day into 
company, a young man, instead of rising up and 
giving place, told him, “You have no child to 
give place to me, when I am old.” 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off 
the bride by violence ; and she was never chosen 
in a tender age, but when she had arrived at full 
maturity. Then the woman that had the direction 
of.the wedding, cut the bride's hair close to the 
skin, dressed her in man’s clothes, laid her upon 
a mattress, and left her in the dark. The bride- 
groom, neither oppressed with wine nor. enervated 
with luxury, but perfectly sober, as having always 
supped at the common table, went in privately, 
untied her girdle, and carried her to another bed. 
Having stayed there a short time, he modestly 
retired to his usual apartment, to sleep with the 
other young men : and observed the same conduct 
afterwards, spending the day with his companions, 
and reposing himself with them in the night, nor 
even visiting his bride but with great caution and 
apprehensions of being discovered by the rest of 
the family; the bride at the same time exerted 
all her art. to contrive convenient opportunities 
for their private meetings. And this they did not 
for a short time only, but some of them even had 
children before they had an interview with their 
wives in the day time. This kind of commerce 

* The time of marriage was fixed ; and if a<^j 
man did not marry when, he was of full age, he 
was liable to a prosecution ; as were such also 
who married above or below themselves. Such 
as had three children had great immunities ; and 
those that had four were free from all taxes. 

\ irgins were married without portions, bcrausc 
neither want should hinder a man, nor riches 
induce him, to marry contrary to his inclinations. 
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character. The latter might be the case, because 
he knew that a word or a nod from a man of su- 
perior character is more regarded than the long 
discourses of another. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the 
Phalcrean gives us an account of the remedies he 
applied to them ; and he says he had it from De- 
mosthenes in his old age. The hesitation and 
stammering of his tongue he corrected by prac- 
tising to speak with pebbles in his mouth ; and he 
strengthened his voice by running or walking up- 
hill, and pronouncing some passage in an oration 
or a poem, during the difficulty of breath which 
that caused. He had, moreover, a looking-glass 
in his house, before which he used to declaim, 
and adjust all his motions. 

It is said, that a man came to him one day, and 
desired him to be his advocate against a person 
from whom he had suffered by assault. “Not 
you, indeed," said Demosthenes, “you have 
suffered no such thing." “What!” said the 
man, raising his voice, “have I not received those 
blows?” “Ay, now,” replied Demosthenes, 
"you do speak like a person that has been in- 
jured.” So much, in his opinion, tlo the tone of 
voice and the action contribute to gain the speaker 
credit in what he affirms. 

His action pleased the commonalty much ; but 
people of taste (among whom was Demetrius the 
Phalerean) thought there was something in it 
low, inelegant, and unmanly. Hermippus ac- 
quaints us, that jfEsion being asked his opinion 
of theancient orators and those of that time, said, 
“ Whoever has heard the orators of former times 
.must admire the decorum and dignity with which 
they spoke. Yet when we read the orations of 
Demosthenes, we must allow they have more art 
in the composition and greater force." It is need- 
less to mention, that, in his written orations, 
there was something extremely cutting and 
severe ; hut, in his sudden repartees, there was 
also something of humour.* When Demades 
-said, “ Demosthenes to me ! a sow to Minerva !" 
our orator made answer, “ This Minerva was 
found the other day playing the whore in Colyt- 
tus." When _ a rascal, surnamed Chalchus.f 
attempted to jest upon his late studies and long 
watchings, he said, “ I know my lamp offends 
thee. But you need not wonder, my country- 
men, that we have so many robberies, when we 
have thieves of brass, and walls only of clay.” 
Though more of his sayings might be produced, 
we shall pass them over, and go on to seek the 
rest of his manners and character in his actions 
and political conduct. 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public 
business in the time of the Phocian war,; and the 
same may be collected from his Philippics. For 
some of the last of them were delivered after 
that war was finished ; and the former relate to 
the immediate transactions of it. It appears 
| also, that he was two and thirty years old when 
i was preparing his oration against Midias; 
and yet at that time, he had attained no name or 


* Longinus will not allow him the least ex- 
cellence in matters of humour or pleasantry. 
Cap. xxviii, 

T That is Brass. 

t In the one hundred and sixth olympiad, 533 
years before the Christian era. Demosthenes was 
then in his twenty-seventh year. 


power in the administration. This, indeed, seems 
to be the reason of his dropping the prosecution 
for a sum of money. For — 

No prayer, no moving art 

E’er bent that fierce, inexorable heart. Pope. 

He was vindictive in his nature, and impla- 
cable in his resentments. He saw it a difficult 
thing, and out of the reach of his interest, to 
pull down a man so well supported on all sides 
as Midias, by wealth and .friends ; and therefore 
he listened to the application in his behalf. Had 
he seen any hopes or possibility of crushing his 
enemy, I cannot think that 3000 drachmas could 
have disarmed his anger. 

. He had a glorious subject for his political am- 
bition, to defend the cause of Greece against 
Philip. He defended it like a champion worthy 
of snch a charge, and soon gained great reputa- 
tion both for eloquence and for the bold truths 
which he spoke. He was admired m Greece, 
and courted by the king of Persia. Nay, Philip 
himself had a much higher opinion of him than 
the other orators ; and his enemies acknowledged 
that they had to contend with a great man. 
For JEschines and Hyperides, in their very accu- 
sations, give him such a character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could 
say that he was a man of no steadiness, who 
was never long pleased either with the same per- 
sons or things. For, on the contrary, it appears 
that he abode by the party and the measures 
which he first adopted ; and was so far from 
quitting them during his life, that lie forfeited 
his life rather than he would forsake them. De- 
mades, to excuse the inconsistency of his public 
character, used to say, “ I may have asserted 
things contrary to my former sentiments, but not 
anything contrary to the true interest of the com- 
monwealth.” Melanopus, who was of the oppo- 
site party to Callistratus, often suffered himself 
to be bought off, and then said, by way of 
apology, to the people, “ It is true, the man is my 
enemy, but the public good is an overruling con- 
sideration." And Nicodemus tire Messcnian, 
who first appeared strong in the interest of Cas- 
sander, and afterwards in that of Demetrius, 
said he did not contradict himself, for it was 
always the best way to listen to the strongest. 
But we have nothing of that kind to allege 
against Demosthenes. He was never a timeserver 
either in his word or actions. The key of poli- 
tics which he first touched he kept to without 
variation. 

Panrctius, the philosopher, asserts, that most 
of his orations are written upon this principle, 
that virtue is to be chosen for her own sake only ; 
that, for instance, of the crown, that against 
Aristocrates, that for the immunities, and the 
Phtliffics. In all these orations, he does not 
exhort his countrymen to that which is most 
agreeable, or easy, or advantageous ; but points 
out honour and propriety as the first objects, and 
leaves the safety of the state asa matter of in- 
ferior consideration. So that, if, besides that 
noble ambition which animated his measures, and 
the generous turn of his addresses to the people, 
he had been blessed with the courage that war 
demands, and bad kept his hands clean of bribes, 
he would not have been numbered with such 
orators as Miracles, Polyeuctus and Hyperides, 
but have deserved to have been placed in a 
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not only exercised their temperance and chastity, 
but kept their bodies fruitful, and the first ardour 
of their love fresh and unabated ; for as they were 
not satiated like those that are always with their 
wives, there still was place for unextinguished 
desire. When he had thus established a proper 
regard to modesty and decorum with respect to 
marriage, he was equally studious to drive from 
that state the vain and womanish passion of 
jealousy; by making it quite as reputableto have 
children in common with persons of merit, as to 
avoid all offensive freedom in their own behaviour 
to their wives. He laughed at those who revenge 
with wars and bloodshed the communication of a 
married woman's favours ; and allowed, that if a 
man in years should have a young wife, he might 
introduce toller some handsome and honest young 
man, whom he most approved of, and when she 
had a child of this generous race, bring it up as 
his own. On the other hand, he allowed, that if 
a man of character should entertain a passion for 
a married woman on account of her modesty and 
the beauty of her children, he might treat with 
her husband for admission to her company,* that 
so planting in a beauty-bearing soil, he might 
produce excellent children, the congenial offspring 
of excellent parents. For in the first place, Lycur- 
gus considered children, not so much the property 
of their parents, as of the state ; and therefore he 
would not have them begot by ordinary persons, 
but by the best men in it. In the next place, he 
observed the vanity and absurdity of other nations, 
where people study to have their horses and dogs 
of the finest breed they can procure, cither by in- 
terest or money ; and yet keep their wives shut 
' up, that they may have children by none but 
themselves, though they may happen to he doting, 
decrepit, or infirm. As if children, when sprung 
from a bad stock, and consequently good for 
nothing, were no detriment to those whom they 
belong to, and who have the trouble of bringing 
them up, norany advantage, when well descended 
and of a generous disposition. These regulations 
tending to secure a healthy offspring, and con- 
sequently beneficial to the state, were so far from 
encouraging that licentiousness of the women 
which prevailed afterwards, that adultery was 
not ltnown amongst them. _ A saying, upon this 
subject, of Geradas an ancient Spartan, is thus 
related. A stranger had asked him, “ What 
punishment their law appointed for adulterers?" 
He answered, “ My friend, there are no adulterers 
in our country." The other replied, “ But what, 
if there should be one?” “Why then,” says 
Geradas, “ he must forfeit a bull so large that he 
might drink of the Eurotas from the top of Mount 
Taygetus.” When the stranger expressed his 
surprise at this, and said, “How can such a bull 
be found?" Geradas answered with a smile, 
“How can an adulterer be found in Sparta?” 
This is the account we have of their marriages. 

Itwas not left to the father to rear what children 
he pleased, but he was obliged to carry the child 
to a place called Lcschc, to be examined by the 
most ancient men of the tribe, who were assembled 
there. If it was strong and well proportioned, 
they gave orders for its education, and assigned it 
one of the 9000 shares of land j but if it was weakly 
and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into 

* In this case the kings were excepted : for they 
were not at liberty to lend their wives. 
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the place called Afothetm, which is a deep cavern 
near the mountain Taygetus : concluding that its 
life could be no advantage either to itself or to 
the public, since nature had not given it at first 
any strength or goodness of constitution.* For 
the same reason the women did not wash their 
new-born infants with water, but with wine, thus 
making some trial of their habit of body ; imagining 
that sickly and epileptic children sink and die 
under the experiment, while healthy became more 
vigorous and hardy. Great care and art was also 
exerted by the nurses ; for, as they never swathed 
the infants, their limbs had a freer turn, and their 
countenances a more liberal air; besides, they 
used them to any sort of meat, to have no terrors 
in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and 
to leave all ill humour and unmanly crying. Hence 
people ofothercountrics purchased Lacedmmonian 
nurses. for their children ; and Alcibiadcs the 
Athenian is said to have been nursed by Amycla 
a Spartan. But if he was fortunate in a nurse, he 
was not so in a preceptor; for Zopyrus, appointed 
to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato tells us, 
no better qualified than a common slave. The 
Spartan children were not in that manner, under 
tutors purchased or hired with money, nor were 
the parents at liberty to educate them as they 
pleased : but as soon as they were seven years 
old, Lycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in 
companies, where they were all kept under the 
same order and discipline, and had their exercises 
and recreations in common. He who showed the 
most conduct and courage' amongst them, was 
made captain of the company. The rest kept 
their eyes upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore 
with patience the punishment he inflicted : so that 
their whole education was an exercise of obedience. 
The old men were present at their diversions, and 
often suggested some occasion of dispute or 
quarrel, that they might observe with exactness 
the spirit of each, and their firmness in battle. 

As for learning, t they had just what was abso- 


* The general expediency of this law may well 
be disputed, though it suited the martial constitu- 
tion of Sparta ; since many persons of weak con- 
stitutions make up in ingenuity what they want 
in strength, and so become more valuable members 
of the community than the most robust. _ It seems, 
however, to have had one good effect, viz. making 
women very careful, during their pregnancy, of 
either eating, drinking or exercising to exccss. It 
made them also excellent nurses, as is observed 
just below. 

t The plainness of their manners, and their 
being so very much addicted to war, made the 
Lacedaemonians less fond of the sciences than the 
rest of the Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and 
spoke to be uhderstood, it was all they sought, 
lor this, the Athenians, who were excessively 
vain of their learning, held them in great con- 
tempt ; insomuch that Thucydides himself, in 
drawing the character of Brasidas, says, “He 
spoke well enough for a Lacedaemonian.” On 
this occasion, it is proper to mention the answer 
of a Spartan to a learned Athenian, who upbraided 
him with the ignorance of his country : “All you 
say may be true, and yet it amounts to no more, 
than that we only amongst the Greeks have 
learned no evil customs from you.” The Spartans, 
however, had a force and poignancy of expression, 
which cut down all the flowers of studied elegance. 
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| Their country bordered upon Attica ; they had a 
great army on. foot, and were then reckoned the 
best soldiers in Greece. But they had recent 
obligations to Philip in the* Phocion war. and 
therefore it was not easy to draw them from him : 
especially when they considered the frequent 
quarrels and acts of hostility in which their 
vicinity to Athens engaged them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with his success at 
Ampnissa, surprised Elatea, and possessed himself 
■» «ocis. Phc Athenians were struck with 
astonishment, and not one of them durst mount 
\ ros ^ r7C1n * one knew what advice to give ; 
Shut a melancholy silence reigned in the city. In 
ithis distress Demosthenes alone stood forth, and 
f proposed, that application should be made to the 
Xhebans. He likewise animated the people in 
ms usual manner, and inspired them with fresh 
hopes ; m consequence of which he was sent 
ambassador to Thebes, some others being joined 

< i8r limis ^ on him. Philip too, on his part 
as Maryas informs us, sent Amyntus and Clear- 
chus,tw° Macedonians, Doachus the Thessalian, 
and Thrasidteus the Elcan, to answer the 
Athenian deputies. . The Thebans were not igno- 
rant what way their true interest pointed ; but 
each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes ; for their Phocion wounds were still fresh 
upon them. However, the powers of the orator, 
as heopompus tells us, rekindled their courage 
and ambition so effectually that all other objects 
were disregarded. They lost sight of fear, of 
caution, of every prior attachment, and, through 
the force of his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic 
^transports into the path of honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the 
ora J°fi that Philip immediately sent ambassadors 
to Athens to apply for peace. . Greece recovered 
her spirits, whilst she stood waiting for the event; 
and not only the. Athenian generals, but the 
governors of Bceotia, were ready to execute the 
commands of Demosthenes. All the assemblies, 
as well those of Thebes as those of Athens, were 
under his direction : he was equally beloved, 
equally powerful, in both places ; and, as Theo- 
pompus shows, it was no more than his merit 
claimed. But the superior power of fortune. 
Which seems to have been working a revolution, 
and drawing the liberties of Greece to a period at 
that time, opposed and baffled all the measures 
that could be taken. The deity discovered many 
tokens of the approaching event. Among the 
rest, the priestess of Apollo delivered dreadful 
oracles ; and an old prophecy from the Sybilline 
books was then much repeated : 


Far from Thermodon’s banks, when, stain’d with 
blood, 

Bceotia trembles o’er the crimson flood, 

On eagle pinions let me pierce the sky, 

And see the vanquish'd weep, the victor die ! 

j This Thermodon, they say, is a small river in 
country near Chmronea, which falls into the 
*A*ephisus. At present we know no river of that 
name ; but we conjecture that the Hjcmon, which 
runs by the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks 
encamped, might then be called Thermodon ; and 
the battle having Ailed it with blood and the 
bodies of the slam, it might, on that account, 
change its appellation. Duris, indeed, says, that 
Ihermodon was not a river, but that some of the 
soldiers, as they were pitching their tents, and 


a opening 'the trenches, found a small statue, with 
e an inscription, which signified, that the person 
t represented was Thermodon holding a wounded 
d Amazon m his arms. He adds, that there was 
; another oracle on the subject, much taken notice 
t ot at that time : 

Fell bird of prey, 

t , tlie P* ent , eous harvest which the sword 

f W ill give thee on Thermodon, 

1 But il: > s hard to say what truth there is in these 
t accounts. 

> 1° Demosthenes, he is said to have had such 

t confidence m the Grecian arms, and to have been 
1 so much elated with the courage and spirit of so 
: many brave men calling for the enemy, that he 
l would not suffer them to regard any oracles or 
i prophecies. He told them, that he suspected the 
r prophetess, herself of Phitipizing. He put the 
4 hd bans m mind of Epaminondas, and the 

■ Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned such 

■ things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued 
the plan which their reason had dictated. Thus 

: far Demosthenes acquitted himself like a man of 

■ spurt and honour. But in the battle, he per- 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he 
had spoken. He quitted his post ; he threw 
away his arms ; he fled in the most infamous 
manner ; and was not ashamed, as Pytheas says, 
to belie the inscription, which he had put upon 
his shield in golden characters, to good for- 
tune. • 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the 
elation of his heart, committed a thousand ex- 
cesses. He drank to intoxication, and danced 
over the dead, making a kind of song of the first 
part of the decree which Demosthenes had pro- 
cured, and beating time to it —Demosthenes the 
Pczanean, son of Demosthenes, has decreed. But 
when he came to be sober again, and considered 
the dangers with which he had lately been 
surrounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious 
force and power of that orator, who had obliged 
him to put both empire and life on the cast of a 
day, on a few hours of that day.° 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian 
court ; and the king wrote letters to hisfieutenants, 
commanding them to supply him with money, 
and to attend to him more than to any other man 
in Greece ; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by raising fresh troubles, 
and finding employment for the Macedonian arms 
nearer home. This Alexander afterwards dis- 
covered by the letters of Demosthenes which he 
found at Sardis ; and the papers of the Persian . 
governors expressing the sums which had been 
given him. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, 
those of the contrary faction attacked Demos- 
thenes, and brought a variety of public accusations I 
against him. I'he people, however, not only 
I acquitted him, but treated him. with the same 
| respect as before, and called him to the helm 
again, as a person whom they knew to be a well- 
wisher to his country. So that, when the bones 

* Demades the orator contributed to bring him 
to the right use of his reason, when he told 
him, with such distinguished magnanimity, that 
fortune had placed him in the character of 
Agamemnon, but that he chose to play the part of 
Thcrsites. 
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lulely necessary. All rest of their education craftily and ^ warily creeping to the common 
•was calculated to make them subject to command, tables. But if any one be caught, he is severely 
to endure labour, to fight and conquer. They flogged for negligence or want of dexterity, 
added, therefore, to thej r discipline, as they ad- They steal, too, whatever victuals they possibly 
vanced m age ; ^cuttin g their hair very close, can, ingeniously contriving to do it when persons 
making tnem go naretoot, ancf pfay, for the most are asleep, or keep but indifferent watch, if 
part, quite naked. At twelve years of age, their they are_ discovered, they are punished not only 
under garment was ta); cn away, and but one with whipping, but with hunger. Indeed, their 
upper one a year allowed them. Hence they supper is but slender at all times, that, to fence 
were necessarily dirty their persons, and not against want, they may be forced to exercise their 
indulged the great favour of baths and oils, except courage and address. This is the first intention 
on some particular days 0 f the year. They slept of their spare diet : a subordinate one is, to make 
m companies, on beds ipade of the tops of reeds, them grow tall. For when the animal spirits arc 
which they gathered with their own hands, with- not too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
out knives, and brought from the banks of the food, which stretches itself out in breadth and 
Eu rotas. In winter they were permitted to add a thickness, they mount upwards by their natural 
little thistle-down, as that seemed to have some lighmess, pud the body easily and freely shoots 
warmth in it. up in height. This also contributes to make 

At this age, the most distinguished amongst them handsome : for thin and slender habits yield 
them became the favourite companions of the more freely to nature, which then gives a fine 
elder;* and the old i^en attended more con- proportion to the limbs; whilst the heavy and 
stantly thetr places of exercise, observing their gross resist her by their weight. So women that 
trials of strength and \\*it, not slightly and in a take physic during their pregnancy, have slighter 
cursory manner, but as their fathers, guardians, children indeed, but of a finer and more delicate 
and governors ; so that there was neither time nor turn, because the suppleness of the matter more 
place,(where persons wer e wanting to instruct and readily obeys the plastic power. However, these 
chastise them. One of the best and ablest men in are speculations which we shall leave to others, 
the city was, moreover, appointed inspector of the The boys steal with so much caution, that' one 

youth : and he gave the command of each com- of them, having conveyed a young fox under his 
P^ny to the discrectest most spirted of those garment, ^ suffered the creature to tear out his 
called Irens. An Jre>i was one that had been bowels with his teeth and claws, choosing rather 
two years out of the clas s c f boys ; a MelUren one to die than to be detected!: Nor docs this appear 
of the oldest lads.^ This Iren, then, a youth incredible, if we consider what their young men 
twenty years old, gives orders to those under his can endure to this day ; for we have seen many of 
command, in their little battles, and has them to them expire under the lash at the altar of Diana 
serve him at his house. He sends the oldest of Or thin* 

them to fetch wood, and the youngtr to gather The Ircti, reposing himself after supper, used 
pot-herbs : these they steal where they can find to order one of the boys to sing a song; to another 
chcm,f cither slyly getting into gardens, or else he put some question which required a judicious 

— y answer : for example, who was the best man 

This was the consequence of their concise way of in the city ; or, what he thought of such an 
speaking, and their encouraging, on all occasions, action. This accustomed them from their child- 
decent repartee. Arts \ ve re in no greater credit hood to judge of the virtues, to enter into the 
with them than sciences. Theatrical diversions affairs of their countrymen. ^ For if one of them 
found no countenance ; temperance and exercise was asked, ** Who is a good citizen, or who an in- 
made the physician Unnecessary j their justice famous one?'* and hesitated in his answer, he was 
left no room for the practice of the lawyer ; and considered as a boy of slow parts, and of a soul 
all the trades that minister to luxury were un- that would not aspire to honour. The answer 
known. As for agriculture, and such mechanic was likewise to have a reason assigned for it, and 
business as was absolutely necessary, it was left proof conceived in few words. He whose account 
to the slaves. of the matter was wrong, by way of punishment, 

• Though the youth 0 f the male sex were much had his thumb bit by the Iren. The old men and 

cherished and beloved, as those that were to 

build up the future klory of the state, yet in moralscfany youth but the Spartan, educated as 
Sparta it was a virtuous and modest affection, that was, to contemn riches and superfluities, and 
untinged with that Sensuality which was so guarded in all other respects by the severest 
scandalous at Athens aqj other places. Xenophon virtue. 

says, these lovers Iiv^d with those thev were * This is supposed to be the Diana Taurica , 
attached to, as a father does with his children, or whose statue Orestes is ‘said to have brought to 
a brother with his brethren. . The good effects of Lncediemon, and to whom human victims were , 
this part of Lycurgus s institutions were seen in offered. It is pretended that Lycurgus abolished , 
the union that reigned among the citizens. these sacrifices, and substituted in their room the 

+ Nor that the Spartans authorized thefts and flagellation of young men, with whose blood the 
robberies ; for as all was in common in their altar was, at least, to be sprinkled. But, in 
republic, those vices c^uld have no place there, truth, a desire of overcoming all the weaknesses 
But the design was to accustom children who of human nature, and thereby rendering his 
were destined for war, to surprise the vigilance of Spartans not only superior to their neighbours, 
x p'ho* watched Qver tnem, and to expose but to their species, runs through many of the 
themselves courageously to the severest punish- institutions of Lycurgus ; which principle, if well 
ments, m case they failed of that dexterity attended to, thoroughly explains them, and with- 
whJCh was exacted of them, a dexterity that out attending to which it is impossible to give any 
would have been attentf c j with fatal effects to the account at all of some of them. 
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his party, greatly increased ; \ and that of De- 
mosthenes gradually declined. It is true, he 
raised his head a little when Agis, king of Sparta, 
tool: the field ; but it soon tell again ; for the 
Athenians refused to join him, Agis was hilled in 
battle, and the Lacedaemonians entirely routed. 

About this time,* tlic affair concerning the 
rnw came again upon the carpet. The in- 
formation was first laid under the archonship of 
Chrerondns ; and the cause was not determined 
till ten years after, t under Aristophon. It was 
the most celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, 
\as well on account of the reputation of the 
Yrators, as the generous behaviour of the judges : 
for, though the prosecutors of Demosthenes were 
/hen in great power, as being entirely in the 
- Macedonian interest, the judges would not give 
their voices against him; but, on the contrary, 
acquitted him so honourably that /F.schincs had 
not a fifth part of the suffrages. J ylvschincs im- 
. mediately quitted At liens, and spent the rest of 
his days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in 
Ionia, 

It was not long after this that Harpalus came 
from Asia to Athens, § He had fled from the 
service of Alexander, both because he was con- 
scious to himself of having falsified his trust, to 
minister to his pleasures, and because he dreaded 
his master, who now was become terrible to his 
best friends. As he applied to the people of 
Athens for shelter, and desired protection for his 
ships and treasures, most of the orators had an 
eye upon the gold, and supported his application 
with all their interest. Demosthenes at first 
advised them to order Harpalus off immediately, 
/hr.d to he particularly careful not to involve the 
I city in war again, without any just or necessary 
/ cukc. 

J Vet a few days after, when they were taking 
an account of the treasure, Harpalus perceiving 
that Demosthenes was much pleased with one of 
the king's cup-;, and stood admiring the work- 
manship and fashion, desired him to take it in his 
hand, and feel the weight of the gold. Demos- 
thenes being surprisedat the weight, and asking 
Harpalus how much it might bring, fie smiled, 
and said, 41 It will bring you twenty talents." 
And as soon as it was night, he sent him the cup 
with that sum. For Harpalus knew well enough 


* Demosthenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at 
his own expense ; for which the people, at the 
motion of Ctesiphon, decreed him a crown of 
gold. Tins excited the envy and jealousy of 
/Eschincs, who thereupon brought that famous 
impeachment against Demosthenes, which oc- 
casioned his inimitable oration etc Corona . 

f Plutarch must be mistaken here. It does not 
appear upon the exactest calculation to have 
been more than eight years. . 

J This was a very ignominious circumstance; 
for if the accuser had not a fifth part of the 
suffrages, he was fined 1000 drachmas. 
f § Harpalus bad the charge of Alexanders 
y^reasure m Babylon ; and, flattering himself that 
he would never return from his Indian expedition, 
he gave in to all manner of crimes and excesses. 
At last, when he found that Alexander was really 
returning, and that he took a severe account of 
such people^ as himself, he thought proper to 
march oft with 5000 talents, and Cooo men, into 
1 Attica. 
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how to distinguish a man's passion for gold, by 
his pleasure at the sight and the keen looks he 
cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist the 
temptation : it made all the impression upon him 
that was expected : he received the money, like 
a garrison, into his house, and went over to the 
interest of Ilarpnlus. Next day lie came into 
the assembly with a quantity of wool and ban- 
dages about his neck; and when the people 
called upon him to get up and speak, he made 
signs that he had lost his voice. Upon which 
some that were by, said it was no common 
hoarseness that he had got in the night ; it was 
a hoarseness occasioned by swallowing gold and 
silver. Afterwards, when all the people were 
apprized of* his taking the bribe, and he wanted 
to speak in his own defence, they would not 
suffer him, but raised a clamour, and expressed 
their indignation. At the same time, somebody 
or other stood up and said snccringly, “ Will yon 
not listen to the man with the cup ?'* * The 
Athenians then immediately sent Harpalus off ; 
and fearing they might be called to account for 
the money with which the orators had been 
corrupted, they made a strict inquiry' after it, 
and searched all their houses, except that of 
Collides the son of Arcnidcs : whom they spared, 
as Theopompus says, because he was newly 
married, and his bride was in his house. 

At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly with 
a design to prove his innocence, moved for an 
order that the affair should be brought before the 
court of Areopagus, and all pefsons punished 
who should be found guilty of taking bribes. In 
consequence of which, he appeared before that 
court, and was one of the first that were con- 
victed. Being sentenced to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, and to be imprisoned till it was paid, the 
disgrace of his conviction, and the weakness of 
his constitution, which could not bear close con- 
finement, determined him to fly ; and this he did, 
undiscovered by some, and assisted by others. 
It is said, that when lie was not far from the 
city, he perceived some of his late adversaries 
following, t and endeavoured to hide himself. 
But they called to him by name : and when they 
came nearer, desired him to take some necessary 
supplies of money, which they had brought with 
them for that purpose. They assured him, they 
had no other design in following ; and exhorted 
him to take courage. But Demosthenes gave in 
to more violent expressions of grief than ever, 
and said, “ What comfort can I have, when I 
leave enemies in this city more generous than it 
seems possible to find friends in any other?" 
He bore his exile in a very weak and effeminate 
manner. For the most part, he resided in ASgina 
or Trcczcnc : where, whenever he looked towards 
Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. In his ex- 
pressions there was nothing of a rational firm- 


* This alludes to a custom of the ancients at 
their feasts ; wherein it was usual for the cup to 
pass from band to hand ; and the person who 
held it sung a song, to which the rest gave atten- 
tion. _ 

t It is recorded by Phocius, that /Eschincs, 
when he left Athens, was followed in like man- 
ner, and assisted by Demosthenes ; and that, 
when he offered him consolations, he made the 
same answer. Plutarch likewise mentions this 
circumstance in the lives of the ten orators. 
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magistrates often attended these Jittle trials, to 
see whether the Iren exercised his authority in a 
rational and proper manner. He was permitted, 
indeed, to inflict the penalties ; but when the 
boys were gone, he was to be chastised himself if 
he had punished them either with too much 
severity or remissness. 

The adopters of favourites also shared both in 
the honour and disgrace of their boys : and one of 
them is said to have been mulcted by the magis- 
trates, because the boy whom he had taken into 
his affections let some ungenerous word or cry 
escape him as he was fighting. This love was 
so honourable, and in so much esteem, that the 
virgins too had their lovers amongst the most 
virtuous matrons. A competition of affection 
caused no misunderstanding, but rather a mutual 
friendship between those that had fixed their re- 
gards upon the same youth, and a united en- 
deavour to make him as accomplished as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee, 
seasoned with humour, and whatever they said 
was to be concise and pithy. For Lycurgus, as 
we have observed, fixed but a small value on a 
considerable quantity of his iron money ; but on 
the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist 
in its being comprised in a few plain words, preg- 
nant with a great deal of sense : and he contrived 
that by long silence they might learn to be sen- 
. tentious and acute in their replies. As debauchery 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, 
so the intemperance of the tongue makes conver- 
sation empty and insipid. King Agis, therefore, 
when a certain Athenian laughed at the Laccda;- 
monian short swords, and said, “The jugglers 
would swallow them with case upon the stage," 
answered in his laconic way, “ And yet we can 
reach our enemies hearts with them." Indeed, to 
me there seems to be something in this concise 
manner of speaking which immediately reaches 
the object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind 
of the hearer. Lycurgus himself was short and 
sententious in his discourse, if we may judge by 
some of his answers which are_ recorded ; that, for 
instance, concerning the constitution. When one 
advised him to establish a popular government in 
Laccdmmon, “Go,” said he, “and first make a 
trial of it in thy own family.” That again, con- 
cerning sacrifices to the Deity, when he was 
asked why he appointed them so trifling and of so 
little value, “ That we may never be in want,” 
said he, “of something to offer him.” Once 
more, when they inquired of him, what sort of 
martial exercises he allowed of, he answered, 
"All, except those in which you stretch* out 
your hands.” Several such like replies of his are 
said to be taken from the letters which he wrote 
to his countrymen : as to their question, “How 
shall we best guard against the invasion of an 
enemy ? ” “ Cy continuing poor, and not desiring 
in your possessions to be one above another." 
And to the question, whether they should enclose 
Sparta with walls, " That city is well fortified 
which has a wall of men instead of brick.” 
Whether these and some other letters ascribed to 
him are genuine or not, is no easy matter to 
determine. However, that they hated long 
speeches, the following apophthegms are a farther 
proof. King Leonidas said to one who discoursed 

* This was the form of demanding quarter in 
battle. 
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at an improper time about affairs of some con- 
cern, “ My friend, you should not talk so much 
to the purpose, of what it is not to the purpose to 
talk of.” Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, 
being asked why his uncle had made so few laws, 
answered, “ To men of few words few laws are 
sufficient.” Some people finding fault with 'He- 
catmus the sophist, because when admitted to one 
of the public repasts, he said nothing all the time, 
Archidamidas replied, "He who knows how to 
j speak, knows also when to speak." 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I said, 
were seasoned with humour, may be gathered 
from these instances. When a troublesome fellow 
was pestering Demaratus with impertinent ques- 
tions, and this in particular several times re- 
peated, "Who is the best man in Sparta?” He 
answered, “ He that is least like you.” To some 
who were commending the Eleans for managing 
the Olympic games with so much justice and 
propriety, Agis said, “ What great matter is it, if 
the Eleans do justice once in five years?” When 
a stranger was professing his regard for Theo- 
pompus, and saying that his own countrymen 
called him Philolacon (a lover of the Lacedae- 
monians,) the king answered him, "My good 
friend, it were much better, if they called you 
Philopolites” (a lover of your own countrymen). 
Plistonax, the son of Pausanias, replied to an 
orator of Athens, who said the Lacedaemonians 
had no learning, “True, for we are the only 
people of Greece that have learned no ill of you.” 
To one who asked what number of men there was 
in Sparta, Archidamidas said, “Enough to keep 
bad men at a distance." 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, 
one might perceive, that they would not use one 
unnecessary word, nor let an expression escape 
them that had not some sense worth attending to. 
For one being asked to go and hear a person who 
imitated the nightingale to perCection, answered, 
“ I have heard the nightingale herself." Another 
said, upon reading this epitaph — 

Victims of Mars, at Selinus they fell. 

Who quench’d the rage of tyranny, 

“And they deserved to fall, for, instead o I quench- 
ing it, they should have let it burn out." A young 
man answered one that promised him some game 
cocks that would stand their death, “ Give me 
those that will be the death of others.” Another, 
seeing some people carried into the country in 
litters, said, “ May I never sit in anyplace where 
I cannot rise before the aged 1 " This was the 
manner of their apophthegms : so that it has been 
justly enough observed that the term lakonizein 
(to act the Lacedtemonian) is to be referred rather 
to the exercises of the mind, than those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated 
among them, than a concise dignity of expression. 
Their songs had a spirit, which could rouse the 
soul, and impel it in an enthusiastic manner to 
action. The language was plain and manly, the 
subject serious and moral. For they consisted 
chiefly of the praises of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or else of expressions of detestation for 
such wretches as had declined the glorious oppor- 
tunity, and rather chose to drag on life m misery 
and contempt. Nor did they forget to express an 
ambition for glory suitable to their respective 
ages. Of this it may not be amiss to give an 
instance. There were three choirs on their 
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mark of the greatest contempt, and he therefore 
ordered her to retire and live alone. However, 
she refused to quit her husband’s house, and 
. moreover entreated Ctesar by no means to have 
recourse to arms merely_ on her account. It 
would be infamous, she said, for the two chiefs of 
the Roman empire to involve the people in a civil 
war, one for the love of a woman, and the other 
out of jealousy. By her own conduct she added 
weight to her expostulations. She kept up the 
dignity of Antony’s house, and took the same 
care of his children, as well those that he had by 
\Fulvia as her own, that she could possibly have 
jtaken, had he been present. Antony's friends 
/who were sent to Rome to solicit honours or 
/ transact business, she kindly entertained, and 
used her best offices with Ctesar to obtain what 
they requested. Yet even by this conduct she 
was hurting Antony, contrary to her inclination. 
His injurious treatment of such a woman excited 
a general indignation ; and the distribution he 
had made to his children^ in Alexandria, carried 
with it something so imperious and so disparaging 
; to the Romans, that it increased that indignation 
not a little. The manner of doing it was ex- 
tremely obnoxious. He summoned the people to 
the place of public exercise, and ordering two 
golden chairs to be placed on a tribunal of silver, 
one for himself, and the other for Cleopatra, 
beside lower seats for the children, he announced 
her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Ccelo- 
syria, and nominated Ctesario, her son by Ctcsar 
the dictator, her colleague. The sons she had by 
him ho entitled kings of kings, and to Alexander 
. • he gave Armenia and Media, together with 
ij Parthia, when it should be conquered. To 
ijl Ptolemy he gave Phonvicia, Syria, and Cilicia. 
/ j At the same time the children made their appear- 
I ,/ ance, Alexander in a Median dress, with the 
1 turban and tiara ; and Ptolemy in the long cloak 
and slippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem. 
The latter was dressed like the successors of 
Alexander ; the former like the Median and 
Armenian kings. When the children saluted 
their parents, one was attended by Armenian, the 
other by Macedonian guards. Cleopatra on this, 
and on other public occasions wore the sacred 
robe of Isis,* and affected to give audience to the 
people in the character and name of the New 
/sis. 

Gesar expatiated on these things in the senate, 
nnd_ by frequent accusations, incensed the people 
against Antony. Antony did not fail to re- 
criminate by his deputies. In the first place he 
charged Ctesar with wresting Sicily out of the 
hands of Pompey, and not dividing it with him. 
His next charge was, that Caesar had never 
returned the ships he had borrowed of him ; a 
third, that after reducing his colleague Lepidus to 
the condition of a private man, he had taken to 
himself his army, his province, and his tributes ; 
lastly, that he had distributed almost all the lands 
in Italy among his own soldiers, and had left 
nothing for his. To these Caesar made answer, . 
that Lepidus was reduced from an incapacity of 
sustaining his government ; that what he had 
acquired by war he was ready to divide with 
Antony, and at the same time he expected to 

* This robe was of all colours, to signify the 
universality of the goddess's influence. The robe 
of Osiris was of one colour only. 
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share Armenia with him; that his soldiers had no 
right to lands in Italy, because. Media and 
Armenia, which by their bravery they had added 
to the Roman empire, had been allotted to them. 

Antony being informed of these things in 
Armenia, immediately sent Canidius to the sea- 
coast with sixteen legions. In the mean time he 
went to Ephesus attended by Cleopatra. There 
he assembled his fleet, which consisted of 800 ships 
of burden, whereof Cleopatra furnished 200, be- 
side 20,000 talents, and provisions for the whole 
army. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and 
some other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to 
Egypt, and there to wait the event of the war. 
But the queen, apprehensive that a reconciliation 
might. take place, through the mediation of 
Octavia, by means of large bribes drew over 
Canidius to her interest. She prevailed on him 
to represent to Antony, that it was unreasonable 
to refuse so powerful an auxiliary the privilege of 
being present at the war ; that her presence was 
even necessary to animate and encourage the 
Egyptians, who made so considerable a part of 
his naval force ; nor was Cleopatra, in point of 
abilities, inferior to any of the princes his allies ; 
since she had not only been a long time at the 
head of a considerable kingdom, but by her 
intercourse with himhad learned the administration 
of the greatest affairs. These remonstrances, as 
the Fates hid decreed everything for Cmsar, had 
the desired effect, and they sailed together for 
Samos, where they indulged in every species of 
luxury. For at tne same time that the kings, 
governors, states, and provinces, between Syria, 
the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria,* were com- 
manded to send their contributions to the war, 
the whole tribe of players and musicians were 
ordered to repair to Samos ; and while almost the 
whole world beside was venting its anguish in 
groans and tears, that island alone was piping 
and dancing. The several cities sent oxen for 
sacrifice, and kings contended in the magnificence 
of their presents and entertainments ; so that it 
was natural to say, “What kind of figure will 
these people make in their triumph, when their 
very preparations for war are so splendid ! ” 

When these things were over, he gave Priene 
for the residence of the players and musicians, 
and sailed for Athens, where he once more 
renewed the farce of public entertainments. The 
Athenians had treated Octavia, when she was at 
Athens, with the highest respect ; and Cleopatra, 
'jealous of the honours she had received, en- 
deavoured to court the people by every mark of 
favour. The people in return decreed her public 
honours, and sent a deputation to wait oa her 
with the decree. At the head of this deputation 
was Antony himself, in character of a citizen of 
Athens, and he was prolocutor on the occasion. 

In the mean time he sent some of his people to 
turn Octavia out of his house at Rome. When 
she left it, it is said she took with her all his 
children (except the eldest by Fulyia, who 
attended him), and deplored the severity of her 
fate with tears, under the apprehension that she 

* As a mountain of no note in Attica does not 
seem proper to be mentioned with great kingdoms 
and provinces, it is supposed that we ought to 
read Illyria instead of Lauria. Illyria is after- 
wards mentioned as the boundary of Antony’s 
dominions on that side. 
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dales of Commagene, and Adallas of Thrace. 
Those who did not attend in person, but sent 
supplies, were Potemo of Pontus, Malchus of 
Arabia, Herod of Judea, and Amyntas king of 
Lycaonia and Galatia. Beside these lie had 
supplies also from the king of the Modes. Cxsar 
had 250 men of war. So, 000 foot, and an equal 
number of horse with the enemy. Antony’s 
dominions lay from the Euphrates and Armenia, 
to the Ionian sea and Illyria : Caesar's extended 
from Illyria to the western ocean, and from 
that again to the Tuscan and Sicilian sea. He 
diad likewise all that part of Africa which lies 
apposite to Italy, Gaul and Spain, as far as the 
J'lllars of Hercules. The rest of that country', 

’ from Cyrene to Ethiopia, was in the possession 
1 /of Antony'. 

/ But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, 
that though much superior at land, to gratify her, 
he put his whole contidcncc in the navy : notwith- 
standing that the ships had not half their comple- 
ment of men, and the officers were obliged to 
press and pick up in Greece, vagrants, ass drivers, 
reapers, and boys. Nor could they make up 
their numbers even with these, blit many of the 
ships were still almost empty. Cxsar s ships, 
which were not high-built or splendidly set off for 
show, but tight good sailors, well-manned and 
equipped, continued in the harbours of Tarentum 
and Brundusium. From thence he sent to Antony, 
desiring he would meet him with his forces, that 
no time might be lost : offering at the same time 
to leave the ports and harbours free for his land- 
ing, and to withdraw his army a day’s journey on 
horseback, that lie might make good his encamp- 
ment. To this Antony returned a haughty an- 
swer, and though lie was the older man, chal- 
lenged Cxsar to single combat ; or if he should 
decline this, he might meet him at Pharsalia, and 
’decide it where Cxsar and Pompey had done 
before. Cxsar prevented this ; for while Antony 
made for Actium, which is now called Nicopolis, he 
crossed the Ionian, and seized on Toryne, a place 
in Epirus. Antony was distressed on finding this, 
because he was without his infantry'; but Cleo- 
patra made a jest of it, and asked him if it was so 
very dreadful a thing that Cxsar was got into the 
Ladle* 

Antony, as soon as it was daylight, perceived 
the enemy making up to him ; and fearing that 
his ill-manned vessels would be unable to stand 
the attack, he armed the rowers, and placed them 
on the decks to make a show : with the oars sus- 
pended on each side of the vessels, he proceeded 
in this mock form of battle towards Actium. Cxsar 
was deceived by the stratagem and retired. The 
water about Cxsar’s camp was both scarce and 
bad, and Antony had the address to cut off the 
little that they had. 

It was much about this time, that contrary to 
the inclination of Cleopatra, he acted so generous 

J part by Domitius. The latter, even when he 
d a fever upon him, took a small boat and went 
er to Cxsar : Antony, though he could not but 
;ent this, sent after him his baggage, his friends, 
d servants ; and Domitius, as if it had been for 
grief that his treachery was discovered, died 
very soon after.f Amyntas and Deiotarus like- 
wise went over to Cxsar. 


* In Greek Toryne. 

f Plutarch seems to be ill-informed about this 
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Antony's fleet was so very' unsuccessful, and so 
unfit for service, that he was obliged at last to 
think of his land forces ; and Canidius, who had 
been retained in the interest of Cleopatra, now 
changing his mind, thought it necessary that she 
should be sent away, and that Antony should, 
retire into Thrace and Macedonia to decide it in 
the field. These places were thought of the 
rather, because Dicomcs, king of the Getx, had 
offered to assist Antony with a large army'. To 
give up the sea to Cxsar, who, in his Sicilian 
wars, had acquired so much experience upon it, 
he said, would be no disgrace ; but to give up the 
advantage which so able a general as himself 
might make of bis land forces, and waste the 
strength of so many legions in useless draughts 
for the sea service, would be infinitely absurd. 
Cleopatra, however, prevailed for the decision by 
sea ; though her motive was not the superior 
chance of victory, but, in case of being van- 
quished, the better opportunity’ to escape. 

There was a neck of land that lay between 
Antony’s camp and his fleet, along which he used 
to go frequently' from one to the other. Cxsar 
was informed by a domestic how easy it might be 
to seize Antony in this passage, and he sent a 
party to lie in wait for that purpose. They were 
so near carrying their point that they seized the 
person who went before Antony, and had they 
not been too hasty’, be must have fallen into their 
hands, for it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he made his escape by; flight. 

After it was determined to decide the affair by 
sea, they set fire to all the Egyptian vessels except 
sixty. The best and largest ships from three 
ranks of oars to ten were selected, and these had 
their proper complement of men, for they were 
supplied with 20,000 foot and 2000 archers. Upon 
this a veteran warrior, an experienced officer in 
the infantry, who had often fought under An- 
tony, and whose body was covered with scars, 
cried, pointing to those scars, “ Why wiil you, 
general, distrust these honest wounds, and rest 
your hopes on those villainous wooden bottoms 1 
Let the Egyptians and the Phxnicians skirmish 
at sea ; but give us at least the land ; for there it 
is we have learned to conquer or to die." Antony 
made no answer, hut seemed to encourage him by’ 
the motions of his hand and head ; though, at the 
same time, he had no great confidence himself; 
for when the pilots would have left the sails be- 
hind, he ordered them to take them all on board, 
pretending, indeed, that it should be done to pursue 
the enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following day's the sea 
ran too high for an engagement ; but on the fifth 
the weather was fine and the sea calm. Antony 
and Poplicola led the right wing, Ccclius the left, 
and Marcus Octavius and Marcus Justeius com- 
manded the centre. Cxsar had given his left 
wing to Agrippa, and led the right himself. An- 
tony’s land forces were commanded by Canidius, 
and Cxsar’s remained quiet on the shore, under 
the command of Taurus. As to the generats 


matter. It is most probable that Domitius, one 
of the firmest friends of Antony, was delirious 
when he went over to Cxsar, and that Antony 
was sensible of this when he sent his attendants 
after him. It is possible, at the same time, that, 
when he returned to himself, the sense of his 
desertion might occasion his death. 
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few, And to those who had not seen it, it was at first 
incredible, They could not possibly believe that 
a general, who had nineteen legions and 12,000 
horse, a general to whom vicissitude of fortune 
was nothing new, would so basely desert them. 
His soldiers had an inexpressible desire to see 
him, and still expecting that he would appear in 
some part or oilier, gave the strongest testimony of 
their courage and fidelity. Nay, when they were 
even convinced that he was irrecoverably lied, 
they continued embodied for seven days, and 
would not listen to the ambassadors of Catsar. 
At last, however, when Canidius who commanded 
\ them fled from the camp by night, and when they 
Jwerc abandoned by their principal officers, they 
(surrendered to Cresar. 

/ After this great success, Caesar sailed for 
Athens. The cities of Greece he found in ex- 
treme poverty ; for they had been plundered of 
their cattle and everything else before the war. 
He, therefore, not only admitted them to favour, 
but made a distribution amongst them of the 
remainder of the corn which had been provided 
for the war. My great grandfather Nicarchus 
used to relate, that, as the inhabitants of Clite- 
ronca had no horses, they were compelled to carry 
a certain quantity of corn on their shoulders to 
the sea-coast as far as Anticyra, and were driven 
by soldiers with stripes like so many beasts of 
burden. This, however, was done but once : for 
when the corn was measured a second time, and 
they were preparing to carry it, news came of 
Antony’s defeat, and this saved the city from 
further hardships ; for the commissaries and 
soldiers immediately took to flight, and left the 
. poor inhabitants to share the corn amongst them- 
A selves. 

/J When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent CIco* 
[7 patra from Panctonium into Egypt, and retired 

7 to a melancholy desert, where lie wandered up 
and down, with only two attendants. One of 
these was Aristocratcs the Greek rhetorician : the 
other was Luedius, concerning whom it has been 
mentioned in another place, that, to favour the 
escape of Brutus at the battle of Philippi, he 
assumed his name, and suffered himself to be 
taken. Antony saved him, and lie was so grateful 
that he attended him to the last. 

When Antony was informed that he who com- 
manded his troops in Lybia was gone over to the 
enemy, he attempted to lay violent hands on him- 
self: but he was prevented by his friends, who 
conveyed him to Alexandria, where he found 
Cleopatra engaged in a very bold enterprise. 

Between the Ked Sea and the Egyptian, there 
is an isthmus which divides Asia from Africa, and 
which, in the narrowest part, is about 300 fur- 
longs in breadth. Cleopatra had formed a design 
of drawing her galleys oyer this part into the 
Ked Sea, nnd purposed with all Iter wealth and 
forces to seek some remote country*, where she 
*. might neither be reduced to slavery, nor involved 
jin war. Hoy ever the first galleys that were 
i carried over, being burned by the Arabians of 
/ Petra, * and Antony not knowing that his land 
forces were dispersed, she gave up this enterprise, 
and began to fortify the avenues of her kingdom. 

Antony in the mean time forsook the city and the 
society of his friends, and retired to a small heu'e 
which he had built himself near Phare on a 
mound he had cast up in the sea. In this place, 
sequestered from all commerce with mankind, he 
affected to live like Timon, because there was a 
resemblance in their fortunes, lie had been 
deserted by his friends, and their ingratitude had 
put'him out of humour with his own species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Alliens, ami lived 
about the time of the Peloponnesian war, as 
appears from the comedies of Aristophanes and 
Plato, in which he is exposed as the hater of 
mankind. Vet, though he hated mankind in 
general, he enre-sed the bold and impudent hoy 
Alcibiadcs, and being asked the reason of this by 
Apemantus, who expressed some surprise at it, he 
answered, it was because lie foresaw that lie 
would plague the people of Athens. Apemantus 
was the only one he admitted to his society, and 
he was his friend in point of principle. At the 
feast of sacrifices for the dead, these two dined by 
themselves, and when Apemantus observed that 
the feast was excellent, Timon answered, It 
would be so if you were not here.” Once in an 
assembly of the people, he mounted the rostrum, 
and the novelty of the thing occasioned a uni- 
versal silence nnd expectation, at length he said, 

“ People of Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, 
on which many worthy citizens have hanged 
themselves; and as I have determined to build 
upon the spot, 1 thought it necessary to give this 
public notice, that such as choose to have re- 
course to this tree for the aforesaid purpose may 
repair to it before it is cut down.” He was buried 
at Hake near the sea, and the water surrounded 
his tomb in such a manner, that he was even 
then inaccessible to mankind. The following 
epitaph is inscribed on his monument ; — 

At last. I’ve bid the knaves farewell ; 

Ask not my name, — but go— to hell. 

It is said that he wrote this epitaph lnmsclf. 
That which is commonly repeated, was written 
by Callimachus. 

My name is Timon : knaves, begone ! 

Curse me, but come not near my stone ! 

These are some of the many anecdotes we have 
concerning Timon. 

Canidius himself brought Antony news of the 
defection of his army, boon after he heard that 
Herod of Judea was gone over to Cx*ar with 
some legions nnd cohorts that several other 
powers had deserted his interest, and, in short, 
that he had no foreign assistance to depend upon. 
None of these things however, disturbed him ; 
for, at once abandoning his hopes and his cares, 
he left his Timonian retreat, and returned to 
Alexandria ; where, in the palace of Cleopatra, 
lie once more entertained the citizens v.uh his 
usual festivity and munificence. He gave the 
f.'fj -rifts to Antyllus, his son by Pul via, and 
admitted Cleopatra's son by Cresar into the order 
of young men. The entertainments cn this 

occasion were infinitclv pompous and magnifi- 
cent, and lasted many dap. 

Anteny and Cleopatra had bcfcrc established a 
society called the /nir:: V.zAV Afrrrr, of which 
they were members ; but they^ r.cnv instituted 
another by r.o means inferier in splendour cr 

* Dion tells us, that the vessels which were 
burned were not these that were drawn over the 
isthmus, but some that had been built on that 
side. Lib. 51. 
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men followed, striving which should extol him 
most, and the women celebrated his virtues in 
their songs, and blessed his worthy life and con- 
duct. Each of his relations offered him a repast, 
and their address on the occasion was, “Sparta 
honours you with this collation." When he had 
finished the procession, he went to the common 
table, and lived as before. Ohly two portions 
were set before him, one of which he carried away : 
and as all the women related to him attended at 
the gates of the public hall, he called her for 
whom he had the greatest esteem, and presented 
her with the portion, saying at the same time, 
“That which X received as a mark of honour, I 
give to you/' Then she was conducted home 
with great applause by the rest of the women. 

Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with 
respect to burials. In the first place, to take 
away all superstition, he ordered the dead to be 
buried in the city, and even permitted their 
monuments to be erected near the temples ; ac- 
customing the youth to such sights from their 
infancy, that they might have no uneasiness from 
them nor any horror for death, as if people were 
polluted’with the touch of a dead body, or with 
treading upon a grave. In the next piace, he 
suffered nothing to be buried with the corpse, 
except the red cloth and the olive leaves in which 
it was wrapped.* Nor would he suffer the rela- 
tions to inscribe any names upon the tombs, ex- 
cept of those men that fell in battle, or those 
women who died in some sacred office. He fixed 
eleven days for the time of mourning : on the 
twelfth they were to put an end to it, after offering 
sacrifice to Ceres, No part of life was left vacant 
and unimproved, but even with their necessary 
actions he interwove the praise of virtue and the 
contempt of vice : and he so filled the city with 
living examples, that it was next to impossible for 
persons who had these from their infancy before 
their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not perxnitall 
that desired to go abroad and see other countries, 
lest they should contract foreign manners, gain 
traces of a life of little discipline, and of a dif- 
ferent form of government. He forbade strangers, 
too,f to resort to Sparta, who could not assign a 
good reason for tlicir coming ; not, as Thucydides 
says, out of fear they should imitate the constitu- 
tion of that citv, and make improvements in 
virtue, but lest they should teach his own people 
some evil. For along with foreigners come new 
subjects of discourse ; ♦ new discourse produces 


* /Elian tells us ( 1 . vi. c. G) that not all the 
citizens indifferently were buried in the red cloth 
and olive leaves, but only such as had distin- 
guished themselves particularly in the field. 

t He received with pleasure such strangers as 
came and submitted to his laws, and assigned them 
shares of land, which they could not alienate. In- 
deed, the lots of all the citizens were unalienable. 

J Xenophon, who was an eye-witness, imputes 
the changes in the Spartan discipline to foreign 
manners. But in fact they had a deeper^ root. 
'When the Laced xmonians, instead of keeping to 
their lawgiver's injunction, only to defend their 
own country, and to make no conquests, carried 
their victorious arms over all Greece and into 
Asia itself, then foreign gold and foreign manners 
came into Sparta, corrupted the simplicity of his 
institutions, and at last overturned that republic. 


new opinions ; and from these there necessarily 
spring new passions and desires, which, like dis- 
cords in music, would disturb the established 
government. He, therefore, thought it more 
expedient for the city, to keep out of it corrupt 
customs and manners, than even to prevent the 
introduction of a pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a 
disregard to right and wrong, which is the fault 
some people find with the laws of Lycurgus, 
allowing them well enough calculated to produce 
valour, but not to promote justice. Perhaps it 
was the Crypt ia ,* as they called it, or ambuscade^ 
if that was really one of this lawgiver'sinstitutions, 
as Aristotle says it was, which gave Pinto so bad 
an impression both of Lycurgus and his laws. 
The governors _of the youth ordered the shrewdest 
of them from time to time to disperse themselves 
in the country, provided only with daggers and 
some necessary provisions. In the daj'-ume they 
hid themselves, and rested in the most private 
places they could find, but at night they sallied 
out into the roads, and killed all the Hdotes they 
could meet with. Nay, sometimes by day, they 
fell upon them in the fields, and murdered the 
ablest and strongest of them. Thucydides relates 
in his history of the Peloponnesian war, that the 
Spm-tans selected such of them as were distin- 
guished for their courage, to the number of aooo 
or more, declared them free, crowned them with 
garlands, and conducted them to the temples of 
the gods ; but soon after they all disappeared ; 
and no one could, either then or since, give 
account in what manner they were destroyed. 
Aristotle particularly says, that the ephori, as 
soon as they were invested in their office, declared 
war against the H dotes, that they might be 

* The cruelty of the Lacedaemonians towards 
the Hdotes, is frequently spoken of, and generally 
decried by all authors ; though Plutarch, who was 
a great admirer of the Spartans, endeavours to 
palliate it as much as may be. These poor 
wretches were marked out for slaves in their 
dress, their gesture, and, in short, in everything. 
They wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep-skin vests ; . 
they were forbidden to learn any liberal art, or to 
perform any act worthy of their masters. _ Once a 
day they received a certain number of stripes,ifor 
fear they should forget they were slaves: and, 
to crown all, they were liable to this cryptia, 
which was sure to be executed on all such as 
spoke, looked, or walked like freemen ; a cruel 
and unnecessary expedient, and unworthy of a 
virtuous people. The ephori , indeed, declared 
w ar against them. Against whom? why, against 
poor naked slaves, who tilled their lands, dressed 
theit food, and did all those offices for them 
which they were too proud to do for themselves. 
Plutarch, according to custom, endeavours to 
place all this cruelty far lower thnn^ the times of 
Lycurgus ; and alleges that it was introduced on 
accountof the Hdotes joining with theMcsscnians - 
after a terrible earthquake, that happened about 1 
467 years before the birth of Christ, whereby a 
great part of Laced mm on was overthrown, and in* 
which above co,ooo Spartans perished. But* 
/Elian tells us expressly (Hist. Var. 1 , iii.) that 
it was the common opinion in Greece, that this* 
very earthquake was a judgment from heaven- 
upon the Spartans for treating those Hdotes with* 
such inhumanity. 
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encouraged them by assurances, that his ex- 
pectations of a glorious victory were at least 
equal to those of an honourable death. At the 
dead of night, ' when universal silence reigned 
through the city, a silence that was deepened by 
the awful thought of the ensuing day, on a sudden 
was heard the sound of musical instruments, and 
a noise which resembled the exclamations of 
Bacchanals. This tumultuous procession seemed 
to pass through the whole city, and to go out at 
the gate which led to the enemy's camp. Those 
who reflected on this prodigy, concluded that 
Bacchus, the god whom Antony affected to 
imitate, had then forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light, he led his. infantry out 
of the city, and posted them on a rising ground, 
from whence he saw his fleet advance towards the 
enemy. There he stood waiting for the event ; 
but as soon as the two fleets met, they hailed 
each other with their oars in a very friendly 
manner (Antony’s fleet making the first advances), 
and sailed together peaceably towards the city. 
This was no sooner done, than the cavalry de- 
serted him in the same manner, and surrendered 
to Cmsar. His infantry were routed ; and as he 
retired to the city, he exxlaimcd that Cleopatra 
had betrayed him to those with whom he was 
fighting only for her sake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the effects of his 
i anger, fled to her monument, and having secured 
it as much as possible with bars and bolts, she 
gave orders that Antony should be informed she 
was dead. Believing the information to be true, 
he cried, tf Antony, why dost thou delay ? What 
! . is life to thee, when it is taken from her, for whom 

( alone thou couldst wish to live ? ” He then went 
• to his chamber, and opening his coat of mail, he 
said, " X am not distressed, Cleopatra, that thou 
art gone before me, for I shall soon be with thee ; 
r but I grieve to think that I, who have been so 
distinguished a general, should be inferior in 
magnanimity to a woman." He was then at- 
tended by a faithful servant, whose name was 
Eros. He had engaged this servant to kill him 
whenever he should think it necessary, and he 
now demanded that service. ^ Eros drew his 
sword, as if he designed to kill him ; but, suddenly 
turning about, he slew himself, and fell at his 
master’s feet 1 “This, Eros, was greatly done," 
said Antony ; ** thy heart would not permit thee 
to kill thy master, but thou hast taught him what 
to do by thy example.” He then plunged his 
sword into his bowels, and threw himself on a 
couch that stood by. The wound, however, was 
not so deep as to cause immediate death ; and the 
blood stopping as he lay on the couch, he came 
to himself, and entreated those who stood by to 
put him out of his pain. They all fled neverthe- 
less, and left him to his cries and torments, till 
Diomedes, secretary to Cleopatra, came with her 
/request, that he would come to her in the monu- 
Iment. When Antony foundthat she was still 
] Hying, it gave him fresh spirits, and he ordered 
/ his servants to take him up. Accordingly they 
7 carried him in their arms to the door of the 
monument. Cleopatra would not suffer the door 
to be opened, but a cord being let down from a 
window, Antony was fastened to it, and she, with 
her two women, all that were admitted into the 
monument, drew him tip. Nothing, as they who 
were present observed, could possibly be more 
affecting than that spectacle, Antony, covered 


with blood, and in the agonies of death, hoisted 
up by the rope, and stretching out his hands to 
Cleopatra, while he was suspended for a consider- 
able time, in the air ! For it was with the greatest 
difficulty they drew him up, though Cleopatra 
herself exerted all her strength, straining every 
nerve, and distorting every feature with the 
violence of the effort ; while those who stood 
below endeavoured to animate and encourage 
her, and seemed to partake in all the toil, and all 
the emotions that she felt. When she had drawn 
him up, and laid him on a bed, as she stood over 
him, she rent her clothes, beat and wounded her 
breast, and wiping the blood from his disfigured 
countenance, she called him her lord, her em- 
peror, her husband ! Her soul was absorbed in 
his misfortunes ; and she seemed totally to have 
forgot that she had any miseries of her own. 
Antony endeavoured to soothe her as well as he 
was able, and called for wine ; cither because he 
was thirsty, or because he thought it might sooner 
put him out of his pain. When he had drank, 
he advised her to consult her own affairs and her 
safety, so far as might be consistent with honour, 
and to place her confidence in Procuieius rather 
than in the other friends of Cmsar. As to himself, 
he said that she ought rather to rejoice in the 
remembrance of his past happiness than to bewail 
his present misfortunes : since in his life he had 
been illustrious, and was not inglorious in his 
death. He had conquered like a Roman, and it 
was only by a Roman that he was conquered. A 
little before he expired, Procuieius arrived from 
Ctcsar; for after Antony had stabbed himself, 
and was conveyed to Cleopatra, Dercctacus, one 
of his guards, privately carried off his bloody 
sword, and showed it to Ccesar. When Caesar 
beheld^ this token of Antony's death, he retired 
to the inner part of his tent, and shed some tears 
in remembrance of a man who had been his 
relation, his colleague in government, and his 
associate in so many battles and important 
affairs.* He then called his friends together, 
and read the letters which had passed between 
him and Antony, wherein it appeared that, though 
Ciesar had still written in a rational and equitable 
manner, the answers of Antony were insolent and 
contemptuous. After this, he 'despatched Pro- 
cuieius with orders to take Cleopatra alive, if it 
were possible, for he was extremely solicitous to 
save the treasures in the monument, which would 
so greatly add to the glory of his triumph. 
However, she refused to admit him into the 
monument, and would only speak to him through 
the bolted gate. The substance of this, con- 
ference was, that Cleopatra made a requisition of 
the kingdom for her children, while Procuieius, 
on the other hand, encouraged her to trust every- 
thing to Ctcsar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he sent an 
account of it to Cresar ; upon whch Gallus was 
despatched to confer with Cleopatra. The thing 
was thus concerted : Gallus went up to the gate 


* This retirement of Caesar was certainly an 
affectation of concern. The death of Antony had 
been an invariable object with him. _ He was too 
cowardly to think himself safe while he lived; 
and to expose his weakness by reading his letters 
the moment he was informed of his death, was 
certainly no proof that he felt even then airy 
tenderness for his memory. 
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massacred under pretence of law. In other re- 
spects they treated them with great inhu- 
manity : sometimes they made them drink till 
they were intoxicated, and in that condition led 
them into the public halls, to show the young 
men %vhat drunkenness was. They ordered them, 
too, to sing mean songs, and to dance ridiculous 
dances, but not to meddle with any that were 
genteel and graceful. Thus they tell us, that 
when the Thebans afterwards invaded Laconia, 
and took a great number of the Helotes prisoners, 
they ordered them to sing the odes of Terpander, 
Aleman, or Spendon the Lacedemonian, but 
they excused themselves, alleging that it was 
forbidden by their masters. Those who say, that 
a freeman in Sparta was most a freeman, and a 
slave most a slave, seem well to have considered 
the difference of states. Eut in ray opinion, it 
was in aftertimes that these'crueltics took place 
among the Laccdremonians ; _ chiefly after the 
great earthquake, when, as history informs us, 
the Hclcies , joining the Messenians, attacked 
them, did infinite damage to the country, and 
brought the city to the greatest extremity. I can 
never ascribe sc J. yenrgns so .? Iv?.'.'. 1 : ha hj c an act 
as that of the ambuscade. I would judge in this 
case by the mildness and justice which appeared 
in the rest of his conduct, to which also the gods 
gave their sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken root 
in the manners of the people, and the government 
was come to such maturity as to be able to sup- 
port and preserve itself, then, as Plato says of 
the Deity, that he rejoiced when he had created 
..the world, and given it its first motion; so 
Lycurgus was charmed with the beauty and 
greatness of his political establishment, when he 
saw it exemplified in fact, and move on in due 
order. -He was next desirous to make it im- 
mortal, so far as human wisdom could effect it, 
and to deliver it down unchanged to the latest 
times. For this purpose he assembled all the 
people, and told them,- the provisions he had 
already made for the state were indeed sufficient 
for virtue and happiness, but the greatest and 
most important matter was still behind, which he 
could not disclose to them till he had consulted 
the oracle ; that they must therefore inviolably 
observe his laws, without altering anything in 
them, till he returned from Delphi ; and then he 
would acquaint them with the pleasure of Apollo. 
When they had all promised to do so, and desired 
him to set forward, he took an oath of the kings 
and senators, and afterwards of all the citizens, 
that they would abide by the present establishment 
till Lycurgus came back. He then took his 
journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to 
the gods, and consulted the oracle, whether his 
laws were sufficient to promote virtue, and se- 
cure the happiness of the state. Apollo answered, 
that the laws were excellent, and that the city 
''which kept to the constitution he had established, 
would be the most glorious in the world. This 
oracle Lycurgus took down in writing, and sent 
it to Sparta. He then offered another sacrifice, 
and embraced his friends and his son, determined 
never to release his citizens from their oath, but 
voluntarily there to put a period to his life ; * 


* Yet Lucian says that Lycurgus died at the 
age of eighty-five. 
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while he was yet of an age when life was not a 
burden, when death was not desirable, and while 
he was not unhappy in any one circumstance. 
He, therefore, destroyed himself by abstaining 
from food, persuaded that the very death of law- 
givers should have its use, and their exit, so far 
from being insignificant, have its share of virtue,, 
and be considered as a great action. To him,, 
indeed, whose performances were so illustrious, 
the conclusion of life was the crown of happiness, 
and his death was left guardian of those invalu- 
able blessings he had procured his countrymen 
through life, as they had taken an oath not to 
depart from his establishment till his return. Nor 
was he deceived in his expectations. Sparta 
continued superior to the rest of Greece, both in 
its government at home and reputation abroad, so 
long as it retained the institution ol Lycurgus : 
and this it did during the space of 500 years, and 
the reign of fourteen successive kings, down to 
Agis the son of Archidamus. As for the appoint- 
ment of the ephori, it was so far from weakening 
the constitution, that it gave it additional vigour, 
and though it seemed to be established in favour 
of the people, it strengthened the aristocracy.* 

/ But in the reign of Agis, money found its way 
into Sparta, and with} money came its insepar- 
able attendant — avarice. This was by means of 
Lysander ; who, though himself incapable _ of 
being corrupted by money, filled his country with 
the love of it, and with luxury too. He brought 
both gold and silver from the wars,+ and thereby 
broke through the laws of Lycurgus. While 
these were in force, Sparta was not so much 
Under the political regulations of a common- 
wealth, as the strict rules of a philosophic life : 
and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only with 
a club and lion’s skin he travelled over the world, 
clearing it of lawless ruffians and cruel tyrants ; 
so the "Lacedaemonians with a piece of } parch- 

_* After all this pompous account, Plutarch' 
himself acknowledges, that authors are not well 
agreed, how and where this great man died. 
That he starved himself is improbable ; but that 
he returned no more to his country, seems to be 
Perfectly agreeable to his manner of acting, as 
Well as to the current of history. 

t Xenophon acquaints us, that when Lysander 
had taken Athens, he sent to Sparta many rich 
spoils, and 470 talents of silver. The coming of 
this huge mass of wealth created great disputes 
at Sparta. Many celebrated Lysander’s praises, 
and rejoiced exceedingly at this good fortune, as 
they called it ; others, who were better acquainted 
With the nature of things, and with their con- 
stitution, were of quite another opinion : they 
looked upon the receipt of this treasure as an 
open violation of the laws of Lycurgus ; and they 
expressed their apprehensions loudly, that, in 
Process of time, they might, by a change in their 
Planners, pay infinitely more for this money 
than it was worth. The event justified their 
fears. 

t This was the scytale, the nature and use of 
Which Plutarch explains in the life of Lysander. 
He tells us, that when the magistrates gave their 
Commission to any admiral or general, they took 
two round pieces of wood, both exactly equal in 
breadth and thickness (Thucydides adds, that 
they were smooth and long) : one they kept 
themselves, the other was delivered to their 
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borne,” said she, "Opsar, if, while even you except Iter two women, she made fast the door 
honour me with a visit m my wretched situation, When Cesar opened the letter, the plaintive style 
I must be affronted by one of my own servants? m which it was written, and the strong request 
Supposing that I have reserved a few trinkets, that she might be buried in the same tomb with 
they were by no means intended ns ornaments for Antony, made him suspect her design At first 
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I must be affronted by one of my own servants? m which it was written, and tile strong request 
Supposing that I have reserved a few trinkets, that she might be buried in the same tomb with 
they were by no means intended as ornaments for Antony, made him suspect her design At first 
my own person in these miserable fortunes, but be was for hastening to her himself but he 
as little presents for Octavia and Livia, by whose changed his mind and despatched others * Her 
good offices I might hope to find favour with you.” death, however, was so sudden, that though thev 
Cesar was not displeased to bear this, because who were sent rail the whole way, alarmed the 
he fiattcrcd himself that she was willing to live, guards with their apprehensions, and imme- 
Ile, therefore, assured her, that, whatever she diatcly broke open the doors, they found her 
had reserved she might dispose of at her plea- quite dcad,f lying on her golden bed, and dressed 
sure; and that she might, m every respect, in all her royal' ornaments. Iras one of her 
[depend on the most honourable treatment. After women, lay dead at her feet, and Charmion 
[tins he took bis leave, in confidence that he had hardly able to support herself, was adjusting her 
brought her to his purpose: but she deceived mistress's diadem. One of Cxsar’s messengers 
. , ,, angrily, “Charmion, was this well done?" 

Xhere was m Cesar s tram a young nobleman, Perfectly well,” said she, “and worthy a 


There was in Cesar’s train a young nobleman, “ Perfectly well,” said she, “ and worthy a 
whose name was Cornelius Dolahclla. He was descendant of the langs of Egypt.” She had no 
smitten with the charms of Cleopatra, and having sooner said this, than she fell down dead, 
engaged to communicate to her everything that It is related by some that an asp was brought 
passed, he sent her private notice that Ctcsar was in amongst the figs, and hid under the leaves ; 
about to return into Syria, and that, within three and that Cleopatra had ordered it so that she 


Antony. This being granted she was conveyed immediately held out her arm to it. Others say, 
to the place where be was buried ; and kneeling that tile asp was kept in a water vessel, and that 
at his tomb, with her women, she thus addressed she vexed and pricked it with a golden spindle 
the manes of the dead: “It is not long, my till it seized her arm. Nothing of this, however, 
Antony, since with these hands I buried thee, could be ascertained ; for it was reported Jikc- 
Alas ! they then were free ; but thy Cleopatra is wise that she carried about with her a certain 
now a prisoner, attended by a guard, lest in the poison in a hollow bodkin that she wore in her 
transports of her grief, _ she should disfigure this hair; yet there was neither any mark of poison 
-captive body, which is reserved to adorn the on lier body, nor was there any serpent found in 
triumph over thee. These are the last offerings, the monument, though the track of a reptile was 
the last honours she can pay thee ; for she is now said to have been discovered on the sea sands 
to be conveyed to a distant country. Nothing opposite to the windows of Cleopatra’s apart- 
could part us while we lived ; but in death we ment. Others, again, have affirmed, that she 
arc to be divided. Thou, though a Roman, best had two small punctures on her arm, apparently 
buried in Egypt; and I, an Egyptian, must be occasioned by the sting of the asp; and it is 
interred in Italy, the only favour I shall receive clear that Carsar gave credit to this; for her 
from thy country. Vet, if the gods of Rome effigy, which he carried in triumph, had an asp 
have power or mercy left (for surely those of on the arm . % 

Egypt have forsaken us),* let them not suffer me Such arc the accounts we have of the death of 
to be led in living triumph to thy disgrace ! No! Cleopatra; and though Caesar was much dis- 
hidc me, hide me with thee in the grave ; for appointed by it, lie admired her fortitude, and 
life, since thou hast left it, has been misery to ordered her to be buried in the tomb of Antony, 
me.” with all the magnificence due to her quality. 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her mis- Her women, too, were, by his orders, inten-ed 
fortunes ; and, after she had crowned the tomb with great funeral pomp. Cleopatra died at the 
with flowers, and kissed it, she ordered her bath age of thirty-nine, after having reigned twenty- 
to be prepared. When she had bathed, she two years, the fourteen last in conjunction with 
sat down to a magnificent supper ; soon after Antony. Antony was fifty-three, some say fifty- 
which, a peasant came to the gate with a small six,_ when he died. His statues were all de- 
basket. The guards inquired what it contained ; mol i shed, but Cleopatra’s remain untouched; for 
and the man who brought it, putting by the Archibius, a friend of hers, gave Ctcsar 1000 
leaves which lay uppermost, showed them a talents for their redemption, 
parcel of figs. As they admired their size and Antony left by his three wives seven chiidrcn,§ 

beauty, he smiled and bade them take some ; 

. but they refused, and_ not suspecting that the * This is another instance of his personal 
i basket contained anything else, it was carried in. cowardice. 

After supper Cleopatra sent a letter to Ctcsar, t Dion says, that Ctcsar ordered her to he 
and, ordering everybody out of the monument, sucked by the Psylti, that the poison might be 

drawn out ; but it was too late. 


* It was the opinion of the ancients, that the 
gods forsook the vanquished. Thus Virgil : 
Excesscre omnes, adytis arisque relictis, 

Dii, quibus imperium hoc steterat, VEn. ii. 
And Tacitus — 

Alieni jam imperii deos. 


+ This may be a matter of doubt. There 
would, of course, be an asp on the diadem of 
the effigy, because it was peculiar to the kings of 
Egypt ; and this might give rise to the report of 
an asp being on the arm. 

§ Ry Fulvia, he had Antyllus and Antony ; 
by Cleopatra, he had Cleopatra, Ptolemy, and 
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xnent and coarse coat kept Greece in a voluntary 
obedience, destroyed usurpation and.t}’innny in 
the states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions 
asleep, very often without either shield or lance, 
and only b}* sending one ambassador ; to whose 
directions all parties concerned immediately sub- 
mitted. Thus bees, when their prince appears, 
compose their quarrels and unite in one swarm. 
So much did justice and good government prevail 
in that state, that I am surprised at those who 
say, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed how. to 
obey, but not how to govern ; and on this occasion 
quote the saying of king Theopompus, who, when 
one told him, that Sparta was preserved by the 
good administration of its kings, replied, "Nay, 
rather by the obedience of their subjects.” It is 
certain that people will not continue pliant to 
those who know not how to command ; but it is 
the part of a good governor to teach obedience. 
He who knows how to lead well, is sure to be well 
followed : and as it is by the art of horsemanship 
that a horse is made gentle and tractable, so it is 
by the abilities of him that fills the throne that 
the people become ductile and submissive. Such 
was the conduct of the Lacedaemonians, that 
people did* not only endure, but even desired' 
to be their subjects. They asked not of them, 
either ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan 
general. When they had received him, they 
treated him with the greatest honour and respect : 
so Gvlippus was revered by the Sicilians, Brasidas 
by the Chalcidians, Lysandcr, CalUcratidas and 
Agesilaus by all the people of Asia. These, and 
such as these, wherever they came, were called 
moderators and reformers, both of the magistrates 
and people, and Sparta itself was considered as a 
school of discipline, where the beauty of life and 
political order were taught in the utmost per- 
fection. Hence Stmtonicus seems facetiously 
enough to have said, that he would order the 
Athenians to have the conduct of mysteries and 
processions ; the Eleans to preside in games, as 
their particular province ; and the Lacedrcmonians 
to be beaten, if the other did amiss.* This was 
spoken in jest : but Antisthencs, one of the 
scholars of Socrates, said (more seriouslj’) of the 
Thebans, when he saw them pluming themselves 
upon their success at Leuctra, they were just 
like so many school-boys rejoicing that they had 
beaten their master. 

It was not, however, the principal design of 

officer. When they had anything of moment, 
which they would secretly convey to him, they 
cut a long nanxnv scroll of parchment, and rolling 
it about their own staff, one fold close upon 
another, they wrote their business on it : when 
they had written what they had to say, they took 
off the parchment, and sent it to the general ; and 
he applying it to his own staff, the characters 
which before were confused and unintelligible, 
appeared then very plainly. 

4 Because the teachers should be answerable 
for the faults, of their pupils. The pleasantry of 
the observation seems to be this : that as the 
iAccdaimonians used to punish the parents or 
adopters of those young people that behaved 
amiss ; now that 11163* were the instructors of 
other nations they should suffer for their faults. 
l>ryan s Latin text has it, that the Lacedae- 
monians should beat ihtjn ; but there is no joke 
m that. 


LycmguSj that his city should govern many 
other^ he considered his happiness, like that 

a private man, as flowing from virtue and self- 
consiSt cnC y j be therefore so ordered and disposed 
1% • 'U by the freedom . and sobriety of its in- 
habitiuits, and their having a .sufficiency within 
them$ e ] ves> its continuance might be the more 
secure Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and other writers 
upon government, have taken Lycurgus for their 
inodel ; and these have attained great praise, 
th° u ffh they left only an. idea of something 
excel l ent . Yet he, who, not in idea. and in words, 
but iq f act produced a most inimitable form of 
£°y er hmcnt, and by showing a whole city , of 
phtlo$ 0 pbers,* confounded those who imagine 
that th e so much talked of strictness of a philo- 
sophic bfe is impracticable ; he, I say, stands in 
the of glory far beyond the founders of all 
the other Grecian states.! Therefore Aristotle 
is of opinion, that the honours, paid him in 
LacccjjEjflQn W ere far beneath his merit. Yet 
those honours were very great; for he has a 
tcmpl e there, and the}* offer him a }*early sacrifice, 
^ a £od. It is also said, that when his remains 
were brought home, his. tomb .was struck with 
ngnrthhg : a seaf ofcnVihity wfifcfi no other man, ' 
however eminent, has had, except Euripides, who ! 
riiea ^id was buried at Arethusa in Macedonia. 
This Vas matter of great satisfaction and triumph 
r fiends of Euripides, that, the same thing 
should befall him after death, which had formerly 
h a PP e ned to the most venerable of men, and the 
5 °*® favoured of heaven. Some sa>*, Lycurgus 
at Cirrha ; but Apollothemis will have it, 
that he was brought to Elis, and died there ; and _ 
Timxus, and Aristoxenus write, that he ended 
his d^ys J n Crete ; .na}% Aristoxenus. adds, that 
fhe Cretans show his tomb at Pcrgamia, near the 
high road. We are told, he. left an only son 
nameq Antiorus : and* as he died without issue, 
the fa m i[y was extinct. His friends and relations 
observe bis anniversary, which subsisted for 
many ages, and the da}*s on which they met for 
that Purpose the}’ called Lycurgidce. Aristocrates, 
the sq n 0 f Hipparchus, relates, that the friends of 
Lycu r g l i S> with whom he sojourned, and at last 
*n Crete, burned his bod}*, and, at his request 
threw bis ashes into the sea. Thus he guarded 
the possibility of his remains being 
brought back to Sparta by the Lacedmmonians, 
lest q 1C y should then think themselves released 
from their oath, on the pretence that he was 
retun iec j, and make innovations in the govern- 
ment. q’his i s what he had to say of Lycurgus, 

* Aristotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch. 
Even • Polybius, who was so great an admirer of 

spartan government, allows, that, though the 
bp^ rt .ans, considered as individuals, were wise 
an P,'jrtuous f yet in their collective capacit}* they 
1 ? + c ut little regard to justice and moderation. 

* ‘Solon, though a person of a different temper, 
%vas no less disinterested than Lycurgus. He 
settled the Athenian commonwealth, refused the 
saver .eignty when offered, him, travelled to avoid 
the 'mpo.rtunities of his countrymen, opposed 
tyranny in his old age, and when he found his 
0 PP 0 ^ition vain, went into voluntary exile. Ly- 
cu r £ks and Solon were both great men ; but tne 
formc r had the stronger, the latter the milder 
geni% . tbe effects of which appeared in the 
comn lon wcalths they founded. 
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of course, one of them found no inconvenience ; 
the other suffered the greatest evils. 

lit respect to their amours, Antony was com- 
paratively pardonable and modest. Historians 
tell us, that the Athenians turned the dogs out 
of the citadel, because they had their procreative 
intercourse in public. But Demetrius had his 
courtesans, and dishonoured the matrons of 
Athens even in the temple of Minerva. Nay, 
though cruelty seems to be inconsistent with 
sensual gratifications, he scrupled not to drive 
the most beautiful and virtuous youth in the city 
. to the extremity of death, to avoid his brutal 
(designs. In short, Antony, by his amorous in- 
dulgences, hurt only himself; Demetrius injured 
I others. 

' With regard to their behaviour to their parents 
and relations, that of Demetrius is irreproach- 
able ; but Antony sacrificed his uncle to the 
sword of Catsar, that lie might he empowered in 
his turn to cut off Cicero. A crime the latter 
was, which never could be made pardonable, had 
Antony even saved and not sacrificed an uncle by 
the means 1 They are both accused of perfidy, 
in that one of them threw Artabazus in prison ; 
and the other killed Alexander. Antony, how- 


ever, has some apology in this case : for he had 
been abandoned and. betrayed by Artabazus in 
Media. But Demetrius was suspected of laying 
a false accusation against Alexander, and of 
punishing, not the offender, but the injured. 

There is this difference, too, in their military 
operations, that Demetrius gained every’ victory 
himself, and many of Antony’s laurels were won 
by his lieutenants. 

Both lost their empire by their own fault, but 
by different means. The former was abandoned 
by bis people; the latter deserted ids, even 
whilst they were fighting for him. The fault of 
Demetrius was, that, by his conduct, he lost the 
affection of his army : the fault of Antony, his 
desertion and neglect of that affection. Neither 
of them can be approved in thdir death ; but 
Demetrius much less than Antony; for he suf- 
fered himself to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and, with a spirit that was truly bestial, endured 
an imprisonment of three years for nothing but 
the low indulgences of appetite. There was a 
deplorable weakness, and many disgraceful cir- 
cumstances attending the death of Antony ; but 
he effected it at last without falling into the 
enemy's hands. 
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As we learn from Simonides, my dear Scnecio, 
that the Trojans were by no means offended at 
the Corinthians for joining the confederates in 

I the Grecian war, because the family of Glaucus, 
their own ally, was originally of Corinth, so 
rcither the Greeks nor the Romans have reason 
to complain of the academy, which has been 
equally favourable to both. This will appear 
from the lives of Brutus and Dion ; for, as one 
was the scholar of I’lato, and the other educated 
in his principles, they came like wrestlers from 
the same Palaestra, to engage in the greatest 
conflicts. Both by their conduct, in which there 
was a great similarity, confirmed that observation 
of their master, that “ Power and fortune must 
concur with prudence and justice, to effect any- 
thing great in a political capacity." but as Hippo- 
machus, the wrestler, said, tiiat he coulddistinguish 
his scholars at a distance, though they were only 
carrying meat from the market ; so the sentiments 
of those who have had a polite education, must 
have a similar influence on their manners, and 
give a peculiar grace and propriety to their con- 
duct. 

. Accident, however, rather than design, gave a 
similarity to the lives of these two men ; and both 
were cut off by an untimely death, before they 
could carry the purposes, which they had pursued 
with so much labour, into execution. The most 
.singular circumstance attending their death was, 
Jthat both had a divine warning of it, m the ap- 
/ pearancc of a frightful spectre. There arc those, 

’ indeed, who say. that no man in his senses ever 
saw a spectre ; tiiat these are the delusive visions 
of women and children; or of men whose in- 
tellects arc affected by some infirmity of the body : 
and who believe that their absurd imaginations 
are of divine inspiration. But if Dion and Brutus, 
men of firm and philosophic minds, whose under- 
standings were not affected by any constitutional 


infirmity ; — if such men could pay so much credit 
to the appearance of spectres, as to give an 
account of them to their friends, I see no reason 
why we should depart from the opinion of the 
ancients, that men had their evil genii, who dis- 
turbed them with fears, and distressed their virtue, 
lest by a steady and uniform pursuit of it, they 
should hereafter obtain n happier allotment than 
themselves. * These things, however, I must 
refer to another occasion ; and shall now give 
the parallel lives of Dion and Brutus, beginning 
with the more ancient. 

After Dionysius the elder had seized the govern- 
ment of Sicily, he married the daughter of 
Hermocratcs, a Syracusan. But as the monarchic 
power was yet but ill established, she had the 
misfortune to be so much abused in her person 
by an outrageous faction, that she put an end to 
her life. When Dionysius was confirmed in his 
government, he married two wives at the same 
time. One was Doris, a native of Locris ; the 
oilier Aristomachc, the daughter of Hipparinus, 
who was a principal person in Syracuse, and 
colleague with Dionysius, when he was first ap- 
pointed general of the Sicilian forces. It is said 
that he married these wives on the same day. It 
is not certain which he enjoyed first, but be was 
impartial in his kindness to them ; for both 
attended him at his table, and alternately partook 
of his bed. As Doris had the disadvantage of 
being a foreigner, the Syracusans sought every 
means of obtaining the preference for their 
countrywoman ; but it was more than equivalent 

* This is perfectly agreeable to the Platonic 
doctrine of the different orders and dispositions 
of the genii. And as Dion and Brutus were both 
great enthusiasts in Platonism, the strength of 
their faith brought their spectres before them. 
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There is likewise a great diversity amongst his- 
torians about the time in which king Numa lived, 
though some families seem to trace their genealogy 
up to him with sufficient accuracy. However, a 
certain writer called Clodius, in his emendations of 
chronology, affirms, that the ancient archives were 
destroyed when Rome was sacked by the Gauls ; 
and that those which are now shown as such, were 
forged in favour of some persons who wanted to 
y stretch their lineage far back, and to deduce it 
from the most illustrious houses. Some say, that 
Numa was the scholar of Pythagoras ; * bu t others 
contend, that lie was unacquainted with the 
Grecian literature, either alleging, that his own 
genius was sufficient to conduct him to excellence, 
or that he was instructed by some barbarian 
philosopher superior to Pythagoras. Some, again, 
affirm, that Pythagoras of Samos flourished about 
five generations below the time of Numa: but 
that Pythagoras the Spartan, who won the prize 
at the Olympic race in the sixteenth Olympiad 
(about the third year of which it was that Numa 
came to the throne), travelling into Italy', became 
acquainted with that prince, and assisted him in 
regulating the government. Hence many Spartan 
customs, taught by Pythagoras, were intermixed 
with the Roman. But this mixture might have 
another cause, as Numa was of Sabine extraction, 
and the Sabines declared themselves to have been 
a Laccdtcmonian colony.t It is difficult, how- 
- ever, to adjust the times exactly, particularly 
those that are only distinguished with the names 
of the Olympic conquerors ; of which wc arc told, 
Hippias, the Elean, made a collection at a late 
period, without sufficient vouchers. We shall now 
relate what we have met with most remarkable 
concerning Numa, beginning from that point of 
time which is most suitable to our purpose. 

It was in the thirty-seventh ycarfrom thebuild- 
ing of Rome, and of the reign of Romulus, on the 
seventh of the month of July (which day is now 
called Nana Cajirotina ) when that prince went 
out of the city to offer a solemn sacrifice at a place 
called the Gaats-Marsh, in the presence of the 
senate and great part of the people. Suddenly 
there happened a great alteration in the air, and 
the clouds burst. in a storm of wind and hail. The 
rest of the assembly were struck with terror and 

* Pythagoras the philosopher went not into 
Italy till the reign of the elder Tarquin, which 
was in the fifty-first Olympiad, and four genera- 
tions (as Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us) after 
Numa. 

t The same Dionysius informs us, that he found 
in the history of the Sabines, that, while Lycurgus 
1 was guardian to his nephew Euromus (Charilaus 
V . it should be), some of the Lacedaemonians, unable 
to endure the severity of his laws, fled into Italy, 
and settled first at Pometia ; from whence^ several 
of them removed into the country of the Sabines, 
and, uniting with that people, taught them their 
customs ; particularly those relating to the con- 
duct of war, to fortitude, patience, and a frugal 
and abstemious manner of living. This colony, 
then, settled in Italy 120 years before the birth of 
Numa. 


fled, but Romulus disappeared, and could not be 
found citheraliye or dead. Upon this, the senators 
fell under a violent suspicion, and a report was 
propagated against them among the people, that 
having long been weary of the yoke of kingly 
government, and desirous to get the power into 
Uieir own hands, they had murdered the king. 
Particularly ns he had treated them for some time 
>n an arbitrary and imperious manner. But they 
found means to obviate this suspicion, by paying 
divine honours to Romulus as a person that had 
been privileged from the fate of other mortals, 
Mid was only removed to a happier scene. More- 
over, Proculus, a man of high rank, made oath 
that he saw Romulus carried up to heaven in 
Complete armour, and heard a voice commanding 
that he should be called Quirinus. 

Fresh disturbances mid tumults arose in the 
City about the election of a new king, the later 
•nhabitantsbeing not yet thoroughly incorporated 
tvith the first, the commonalty fluctuating and 
Unsettled in itself) and the patricians fnJJ of 
hnimosity and jealousies of each other. All, in- 
deed, agreed that a king should be appointed, 
hut they differed and debated, not only about the 
Person to be fixed upon, but from which of the 
hvo nations he should be elected. For neither 
kould they who with Romulus built the city, 
Ondure that the Sabines who had been admitted 
kitizens, and obtained a share of the lands, should 
attempt to command those from whom they had 
r eceivcd such privileges ; nor yet could the Sabines 
depart from their claim of giving a king in their 
turn to Rome, having this good argument in their 
‘avour, that, upon the death of Tatius, they had 
Suffered Romulus peaceably to enjoy the throne, 
Vithout a colleague. It was also to be considered, 
l hat they did not come as inferiors to join a superior 
Iieopie, but by their rank and number added 
strength and dignity to tile city that received 
them. These were the arguments on which they 
founded their claims. Lest this dispute should 
Produce an utter confusion, whilst there was no 
•ting, nor any steersman at the helm, the senators 
Made an order that the 150 members who com- 
posed their body,* should each, in their turns, be 
Ottircd in the robes of state ; in the room of 
Quirinus, offer the stated sacrifices to the gods, 
find despatch the whole public business, six hours 
■n the day, and six hours at night. This distribu- 
tion of time seemed well contrived, in point of 

* According to our author in the life of Ro- 
Piuliis, the number of the senators was 200. In- 
deed, Dionysius says, that writers differed in this 
Particular, some affirming, that 100 senators were 
a ddcd to the original number upon the union of 
l he Sabines with the Romans; and others, that 
Jnly fifty were added. Livy gives the most pro- 
vable account of the mannerof the Interregnum. 
{■he senators, he says, divided themselves into 
decuries or tens. These decuries drew lots which 
s hou!d govern first ; and the decury, to whose 
'tit it fell, enjoyed the supreme authority for five 
days; yet, in such a manner, that one person 
Only of the governing decury had the ensigns of 
Sovereignty at a time. 
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reins of that monarchy, which Dionysius vainly 
called adamantine, fell gradually from the loose 
and dissolute hand that held them. This young 
prince, it is said, would continue the scene of 
intoxication for ninety days without intermission ; 
during which time no sober person was admitted 
to his court, where all. was drunkenness and 
buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no taste for 
these enjoyments, was a tiling of course. And, 
as he refused to partake with them in their vices, 

, they resolved to strip him of his virtues. To these 
\ they gave the names of such vices as are supposed 
l in some degree to resemble them.. His gravity 
J of manners, they called pride ; his freedom of 
( speech, insolence ; his declining to join in their 
/ licentiousness, contempt. It is true, there was 
a natural haughtiness in his deportment ; and 
an asperity that was unsociable and difficult of 
access : so that it is not to be wondered if he 
found no ready admission to the ears of a young 
king, already spoiled by flattery. Many, even 
of his own particular friends, who admired -the 
integrity and generosity of his heart, could not 
but condemn those forbidding manners, which 
were so ill-adapted to social and political inter- 
course : and Plato himself, when he wrote to him 
some time after, warned him, as it were by the 
spirit of prophecy, to.guard against that austerity 
which is the companion of solitude.* However, 
the necessity of the times, and the feeble state 
of the monarchy, rendered it necessary for the 
king, though contrary to his inclination, to re- 
tain him in the highest appointments ; and this 
J, Dion himself very well knew. 

A As he was willing to impute the irregularities 
j of Dionysius to ignorance and a bad education, 
/ he endeavoured to engage him in a course of 
V liberal studies, and to give him a taste for those 
sciences which have a tendency to moral im- 
provement. Ey this means he hoped that he 
should induce him to think of virtue without 
disgust, and at length to embrace its precepts 
with pleasure. The young Dionysius was not 
naturally the worst of princes ; but his father 
being apprehensive that if his mind were im- 
proved by science and the conversation of wise 
and virtuous men, he might some time or other 
think of depriving him of his kingdom, kept him 
in close confinement where, through ignorance 
and want of other employment, he amused him- 
self with making little chariots, candlesticks, 
wooden chairs, and tables. His father, indeed, 
was so, suspicious of all mankind, and so wretchedly 
timorous, that he would not suffer a barber to 
shave him ; but had his hair singed off with a 
live coal by one of his own attendants. Neither 
liis brother nor his son were admitted into his 
chamber in their own clothes, but were first 
stripped and examined by the sentinels, and 
after that were obliged to put on such clothes 
as were provided for them. When his brother 
Leptines was once describing the situation of 
a place, he took a spear from o ne of the guards 

* »i auOadeta. apv.iuy fuvoitcor. Literally, 
“Haughtiness lives under the same roof witn 
solitude.” This is towards the end of Plato s 
fourth letter. It is preceded by a fine political 
precept, viz. that the complaisance which pro- 
duces popularity is the source of the greatest 
operations in government. 
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to trace the plan, upon which Dionysius was 
extremely offended, and caused the soldier who 
had given up his spear, to be put to death.. He 
was afraid, he said, of the sense and sagacity of 
his friends ; because lie knew they must think it 
more eligible to govern than to obey. He slew 
Marsyas, whom he had advanced to a consider- 
able military command, merely because Marsyas 
dreamed that he killed him ; for he concluded, 
that this dream by night was occasioned by some 
similar suggestion of the day. Yet even this 
timorous and suspicious wretch was offended 
with Plato, because he would not allow him to 
be the most valiant man in the world ! 

When Dion, as we have before observed, con- 
sidered that the irregularities of young Dionysius 
were chiefly owing to his want of education, he 
exhorted him earnestly to apply himself to study ; 
and by all means to send for Plato, the prince of 
philosophers, into Sicily. “ When he comes,” 
said he, “apply to him without loss of time. 
Conformed by his precepts to that divine exemplar 
of beauty and perfection, which called the uni- 
verse from confusion into order, you will at once 
secure your own happiness, and the happiness of 
your people. The obedience they now render you 
through fear, by your justice and moderation you 
will improve to a principle of filial duty ; and of 
a tyrant, you will become a king. Fear and 
force, and fleets and armies, are. not, as. your 
father called them, the adamantine chains, of 
government ; but that attention, that affection, 
that respect, which justice and goodness for ever 
draw after them. These are the milder,, but the 
stronger bonds of empire. Besides, it is surely 
a disgrace for a prince, who in all the circum- 
stances of figure and appearance is distinguished 
from the people, not to rise above them at the 
same time, in the superiority of his conversation, 
and the cultivation of his mind.” 

As Dion frequently solicited the king on this 
subject, and occasionally repeated some of Plato’s 
arguments, he conceived at length a violent in- 
clination to hear him discourse. He therefore 
sent several letters of invitation to him at Athens, 
which were seconded by the entreaties of Dion. 
The Pythagorean philosophers in Italy requested 
at the same time, that he would undertake the 
direction of this young prince, whose mind was 
misguided by power, and reclaim him by the 
solid counsels of philosophy. Plato, as he owns 
himself, was ashamed to be a philosopher, in 
theory, and not in practice ; and flattering him- 
self that if he could rectify the mind of the 
prince, he might by the same means remedy the 
disorders of the kingdom, he yielded to their 
request. ’ 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration 
in Dionysius, advised him to recall from exile one 
Philistus, who was indeed, a man of learning, * 
but employed his talents in defence of the de- 
spotic policy ; and this man they intended to set 
in opposition to Piato and his philosophy.. Pbi- 
listus, from the beginning, had been a principal 
instrument in promoting the monarchic govern- 
ment, and kept the citadel, of which he was 
governor, a longtime for that party. It is said 
that he had a private commerce with the mother 

* He wrote the histories of Egypt, Sicily, and 
tlis reign of Dionysius. Cicero cnlls him tlie 
petty Thucydides : Pusillus Thucidides. 
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equality amongst the regents, and the change of 
power from hand to hand prevented its being 
obnoxious to the people, who saw the same person 
in one day and one night reduced from. a king to 
a private man. This occasional administration 
'the Romans call an Interregnum. 

But though the matter was managed in this 
moderate and popular way, the senators could 
not escape the suspicions and complaints of the 
people, that they were changing the government 
into an oligarchy, and, as they had the direction 
of all affairs in their hands, were unwilling to 
have a king. At last it was agreed between the 
two parties, that one nation should choose a king 
out of the whole body of the other. This was 
considered as the best means of putting a stop to 
the present contention, and of inspiring the king 
with an affection for both parties, since he would 
be gracious to these,. because they had elected 
him, and to those as his kindred and countrymen. 
The Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, 
they preferred a Sabine king of their own elect- 
ing, to a Roman chosen by the Sabines. Con- 
sulting, therefore, among themselves,* they fixed 
upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, who was not of 
the number of those that had migrated to Rome, 
but so celebrated for virtue, that the Sabines re- 
ceived the nomination even with greater applause 
than the Romans themselves. . When they had 
acquainted the people with their resolution, they 
sent the most eminent personages of both nations 
ambassadors, to entreat him to come and take 
upon him the government. 

Numa was of Cures, a considerable city of the 
Sabines, from which the Romans, together with 
the incorporated Sabines, took the name. of 
Q unites. He was the son of a person of distinc- 
tion named Pomponius, and the youngest of four 
brothers. It seemed to be by the direction of the 
gods, that he was bom the twenty-first of April, 
the same day that Rome was founded by Romulus. 
His mind was naturally disposed to virtue ; and 
he still farther subdued it by discipline, patience, 
and philosophy ; not only purging it of the grosser 
and more infamous passions, but even of that 
ambition and rapaciousness which was reckoned 
honourable amongst the barbarians ; persuaded 
that true fortitude consists in the conquest of 
appetites by reason. On this account he banished 
all luxury and splendour from his house ; and 
both the citizens and strangers found in him a 
faithful counsellor, and an upright judge. As 
for his hours of leisure, he spent them not in the 
pursuits of pleasure, or schemes of profit, but in 
the worship of the gods, and in rational inquiries 
into their nature and their power. His name be- 
came at length so illustrious, that Tatius, who 
was the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, 
having an only daughter named Tatia, bestowed 
her upon him. He was not, however, so much 
elated with this match as to remove to the court 
of his father-in-law, but continued in the country 
of the Sabines, paying his attentions to his own 


* The intern: r, for the time being, having 
summoned the people, addressed them thus : 
“Romans, elect yourselves a king; the senate 
give their consent : and, if you choose a. prince 
worthy to succeed Romulus, the senate will con- 
firm your choice." The people were so well 
pleased with this condescension of the senate, that 
they remitted the choice to them. 


father, who was now grown old. Tatia was par- 
taker of his retirement, and preferred the calm 
enjoyment of life with her husband in privacy, to 
the honours and distinction in which she might 
have lived with her father at Rome. Thirteen 
years after their marriage she died. 

Numa. then left the society of the city, and 
passed his time in wandering about alone in the 
sacred groves and lawns, in the most retired and 
solitary places. .Hence the report, concerning 
the goddess Egeria chiefly took its rise ; * and it 
was believed it was not from any inward sorrow 
or melancholy turn that he. avoided human con- 
versation, but from his being admitted to that 
which was more venerable and .excellent, from 
the honour he had of a familiar intercourse with, 
a divinity that loved him, which led him to 
happiness and knowledge more than mortal. It 
is obvious enough, how much this resembles 
many of the ancient stories received and delivered 
down by the Phrygians of Atys.j" the Itythcnians 
of Herodotus, and the Arcadians of Endymion : 
to whom might be added many others, who were 
thought to have attained to superior felicity, and 
to be beloved in an extraordinary manner by the 
gods. And, indeed, it is rational enough to sup- 
pose, that the deity would not place his affection 
upon horses or birds, but ratner upon human 
beings, eminently distinguished by virtue : and 
that he neither dislikes nor disdains to. hold con- 
versation with a man of wisdom and piety. But 
that a divinity should be captivated with the 
external beauty of any human body is irrational 
to believe. The Egyptians, indeed, make a dis- 
tinction in this case, which they think not an 
absurd one, that it is not impossible for a woman ' 
to be impregnated by the approach of some divine 
spirit; but that a man can have no corporeal 
intercourse with a goddess. But they do not, 
however, consider that a mixture, be it of what 
sort it may, equally communicates its being. In 
short, the regard which the gods have for men, 
though, like a human passion, it be called love, 
must be employed in forming their manners, 
and raising them to higher degrees of virtue. In 
this sense we may admit the assertion of the 
poets, that Phorbas,t Hyacimhus, and Admctus, 


* Numa’s inclination to solitude, and his cus- 
tom of retiring into the secret places of the forest 
of Aricia, gave rise to several popular, opinions. 
Some believed that the nymph Egeria herself 
dictated to him the laws, both civil and religious, 
which he established. And, indeed, he declared 
so himself, in order to procure a divine sanction 
to them. But, as no great man is without asper- 
sions, others have thought, that under this affected 
passion for woods and caves, was concealed 
another more real and less chaste. This gave 
occasion to that sarcasm of Juvenal, in speaking 
of the grove of Egeria (Sat. lii. vcr. 12) : 

Hie ubi noctumcc Numa: constituebat arnica:. 

Ovid says, that to remove her grief for the loss of 
Numa, Diana changed her into a fountain which 
still bears her name. Metam. 1. xv. 

f Atys was said to be beloved by the goddess 
Cybele, and Endymion by Diana ; but wc believe 
there is nowhere else any mention made of this 
Herodotus, or Rhodotus, as Dacicr from his 
manuscript calls him. 

* Phorbas was the son of Triopas, king of 




DION. 


of Dion, he was wiling to give up the whole ad- 
inimst ration into his hands. This extravagant 
affection gave Plato no small trouble: for it was 
accompanied with petulance ami jealousy, as the 
ovc which subsists between the different sexes 
has its quarrels and reconciliations. lie ex- 
pressed the strongest desire to become Plato's 
scholar, and to proceed in the study of philoso- 
phy ; but he expressed it with reluctance in the 

nr/>C(»HOo of ...I. t . «• . . 
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rc^cncc of those who wanted to divert him from 
us purpose, and seemed as if he was in pursuit of 
something he ought to be ashamed of. 

As a war broke out about this time, he found it 
yicccssnry to dismiss Plato ; but he promised him, 
(before Ins departure, to recall Dion the ensuing 
/summer ; however, he did not keep his promise, 
out made the war he was engaged in his apology. 
/ and remitted to him the produce of his estate. 
At the same time he desired Plato to acquiesce in 
ms apology, assuring him that lie would send for 
lhon on the commencement of the peace; and 
he entreated, m the meanwhile, that Dion would 
. peaceable, and not say or do anything that 
might hurt his character among the Greeks. 
A, s r endeavoured to effect, by keeping 
ihon in the academy in pursuit of philosophy. 

Athens Dion lived with an acquaintance ■ 
whose name was Callippus. £ut a piece ofj 
pleasure ground which he purchased, he gave, on 
ins departure, to Spcusippus, with whom he had 
most^ usually conversed. Spcusippus, as Timon, 
in his poems called Syffis, informs us, was a 
facetious companion, and had a turn for raillery ; 
and I lato was desirous that Dion's severity of 

r manners might be softened by the pleasantry 
of his conversation. When I'Jato exhibited a 
chorus of boys at Athens, 41 Dion took upon 
Himself the management, and defrayed the cx- 
./ pensc. Plato was desirous that this munificence 
might procure him popularity, and on that 
account he readily gave up the honour of con- 
ducting the affair himself. 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and conversed 
Wh the principal statesmen, by whom he was 
publicly entertained. In his manners there was 
now no longer anything pompous or affected ; 
there was nothing that savoured of the dissolute 
luxury of a tyrant's court ; his behaviour was 
modest, discreet, and manly ; and his philosophical 
discourses were learned and ingenious. This 
P r ° cu r c d ki m popular favour and public honours ; 
and the Laccdremoninns, without regard to the 
resentment of Dionysius, though at the very time 
i,ac * received succours from him against the 
■‘-he bans, made him free of their city. We arc 
told that Dion accepted an invitation from 
I tceodorus the Megarensian, who was a man of 
considerable power and fortune; and when he 
found his door crowded with people on business 
and that it was difficult to have access to him, he 
said to his friends, who expressed their dissatis- 
faction on the occasion, "Why should this affiont 
jus ? wc did this, and more than this, at Syracuse,” 

/. popularity in Greece soon excited the 

/jealousy of Dionysius, who therefore stopped his 
remittances, and put his estate in the hands of ! 
Jus own stewards. However, that his reputation 
might not s uffer, through Plato’s means, amongst 

* This was a dramatic entertainment, exhibited , 
Srcat expense and magnificence on the feast 
of liacchus. 


t m^. il ) 0?0p,ICrS ' hc relaincd a number of learned 
, : n . nd being desirous to outshine 

s them all m disputation, he frequently- was under i 

s nrfctv'Vl ° f ,mroduci , n S, without the least pt^ 
f ' V arguments he had learned from Plato. 
He now wished for that philosopher again, and 

- l’ 9 l J ’ nd S ° iU avaiIcd himself of bis 

. > nsI . r u c t ions. Like a tyrant, therefore, whose 
' however extravagant, arc immediately to 

be complied with, he was violently bent on 
recalhng him. To affec t this, he thought of every 
■ .1* ’ and , a f length prevailed on Archytas, 

' T cst °( t!lc Pythagorean philosophers, to 

I ledge themselves for the performance of his 
' promises, and to-persuade him to return to Sicily ; 
lor it was i lato that first introduced those 
philosophers to Dionysius. 

On their part, they sent Archidamns to Plato, 
and Dionysius, at the same time, sent some galleys, 
with several ol his friends, to join in their request. 

A he tyrant likewise wrote to him, and told him 
in plain terms, that Dion must expect no favour 
from him, if Plato should not come into Sicily ; 
but, upon his arrival, he might depend on every 
thing he desired. Dion was also solicited by his 
sister and wife to prevail with Plato to gratify the 
tyrant, that he might no longer have an apology 
ior the severity or his treatment. Plato, therefore, 
as he says himself, set sail the third time for 
Sicily— 

To brave Charybdis’ dreadful gulf once more I* 

His arrival was not only a satisfaction to 
Dionysius, hut to all Sicily; the inhabitants of 
which did not fail to implore the gods, that Plato 
might overcome Philistus, and that the tyranny- 
might expire under the influence of his philosophy-. 
Pluto was in high favour with the women in 
particular, and with Dionysius hc had such credit 
ns no other person could boast ; for he was 
allowed to come to him without being searched. 
When Aristippus, the Cyrcuean, observed, that 
the king frequently offered Plato money-, and 
that Plato as constantly refused it : he said, 
that Dionysius was liberal without danger of 
exhausting his treasury ; for to those who wanted, 
and would take money, he was sparing in his 
offers; hut profuse where he knew it would be 
refused. 

After the first civilities were over, Plato took 
an opportunity to mention Dion : but the tyrant 
put him off, till, at last, expostulations and 
animositiestookplacc. These, however, Dionysius 
was industrious to conceal, and endeavoured to 
bring over Plato from the interest of Dion by 
repeated favours and studied civilities. The 
philosopher, on the other hand, did not imme- 
diately publish his perfidy, but dissembled his 
resentment. While things were thus circum- 
stanced, Helicon of Cyzicus, one of Plato’s 
followers, foretold an eclipse of the sun ; and as 
|t happened, according to his prediction, the king, 
in admiration of his learning, rewarded him with 
a talent of silver. Upon this Aristippus, jesting 
among the rest of the philosophers, told them, he 
lad something extraordinary likewise to prog- 
nosticate. Being entreated to make it known, 

"I foresee," said he, "that in a short time there 
will be a quarrel between Diony-sius and Plato." 
Soon after this, Dionysius sold Dion's estate, and 


* Ody-ss. !. xii. 
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were beloved by Apollo ; and that Hippolytus, 
the Sicyonian, was equally in bis favour ; so that 
whenever lie sailed from Cirrha to Sicyon, the 
priestess, to signify Apollo’s satisfaction, repeated 
this heroic verse : 

He comes, again the much-loved hero comes. 

It is also fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar * 
on account of his poetry ; and that Archilochus 
and Hesiod, t after their death, were honoured 
by the heavenly powers for the same reason. 
Sophocles, too (as the story goes}, was blessed in 
his lifetime with the conversation of the god 
ZEsculapius, of. which many proofs still remain ; 
and another deity procured him burial.t Now, 
if we admit that these were so highly favoured, 
shall we deny that Zaleticus,§ Minos, Zoroaster, 
Numa, and Lycurgus, kings and lawgivers, were 
happy in the same respect? Nay, rather, we 
shall think, that the gods might seriously converse 
with such excellent persons as these, to instruct 
and encourage them in their great attempts ; 
whereas, if they indulged poets and musicians in 
the same grace, it must be by way of diversion. 
To such as arc of another opinion, I shall say, 
however, with Bacchylides, “The way is broad.” 
For it is no unplausible account of the matter 
which others give, when they tell us, that Lycur- 


Argos. He delivered the Rhodians from a pro- 
digious number of serpents that infested their 
island, and particularly from one furious dragon 
that had devoured a great many people.' He 
was, therefore, supposed to be dear to Apollo, 
who had slain the Python. After his death he 
was placed in the heavens, with the dragon he 
had destroyed, in the constellation Ophiucus or' 
Surpentarius. ' 

Hyacinthus was the son of Amyclas, founder of 
the city of Amyclte, near Sparta. He was be- 
loved by Apollo and Zcpbyrus, and was killed in 
a fit of jealousy by the latter, who, with a puff of 
wind, caused a quoit thrown by Apollo to fall 
upon his head. He was changed into a flower 
which bears his name. Vide Pausan. dc La- 
conic. 1. iii., and Ovid, Mctain. 1. x. fab. 5 . 

Admetus was the son of Phcres, king of Thes- 
saly. It is said that Apollo kept his sheep. 

* Pindar had a particular devotion for the 
god Pah, and therefore took up his abode near 
the temple of Rhea and Pan. He composed the 
hymns which the Theban virgins sung on the 
festival of that deity ; and, it is said, he had 
the happiness to hear Pan himself singing one of 
his odes. 

f Archilochus was slain by a soldier of Naxos, 
who was obliged by the priestess of Apollo to 
make'expiation for having killed a man conse- 
crated to the muses. — As for Hesiod, the Orcho- 
mcnians, a people of Bocotia, being terribly 
afflicted by a plague, were ordered by the oracle 
to remove the bones of that poet, from Naupac- 
tus in /Ktolia, into their country. 

t Sophocles died at Athens, while Lysander 
was carrying on the siege of the city ; and 
Bacchus is said to have appeared to the Spartan 
general in a dream, and ordered him to permit 
the new Athenian Syren to be buried at Dccelca. 

§ Zaleucus gave laws to the Lorcians in Magna 
Grtccia ; Zoroaster, one of the magi, and king of 
the Bactrians, to his own subjects ; and Minos 
to the people of Crete. 
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gus, Numa, and ether great men, finding their 
people 'difficult to manage, and alterations to be 
made in their several governments, pretended 
commissions from heaven which were salutary, 
at least to those for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when 
ambassadors came from Rome to make him an 
offer of the kingdom. The speakers were Procu- 
lus and Velcsus, whom the people before had cast 
their eyes upon for the royal dignity, the Romans 
being attached to Proculus, and the Sabines to 
Velcsus. As they imagined that Numa would 
gladly embrace his good fortune, they made but 
a short speech. They found it, however, no easy 
matter to persuade him, but were obliged to make 
use of much entreaty to draw him from that 
peaceful retreat he was so fond of, to the govern- 
ment of a city born, as it were, and brought up 
in war. In the presence, therefore, of his father, 
and one of his kinsmen, named Marcius, he gave 
them this answer : “ Every change of human life 
has its dangers ; but when a man has a sufficiency 
for everything, and there is nothing in his pre- 
sent situation to be complained of, what but mad- 
ness can lead him from his usual track of life, 
which, if it has no other advantage, has that of 
certainty, to experience another as yet doubtful 
and unknown? But the dangers that attend his 
government are beyond an uncertainty, if we may 
form a judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, 
who_ laboured tinder the suspicion of taking off 
Tatius, his colleague, and was supposed to have 
lost his own life with equal injustice. Yet Ro- 
mulus is celebrated as a person of divine origin, 
as supcmaturally nourished, when an infant, and 
most wonderfully preserved. For my part, I 
am only of mortal race, and you are sensible my 
nursing and education boast of nothing extraordi- 
nary. As for my character, if it has any distinc- 
tion, it has been gained in a way not likely to 
qualify nic for a king, in scenes of repose and 
employments by no means arduous. My genius 
is inclined to peace, my love has long been fixed 
upon it, and I have studiously avoided the con- 
fusion of war : I have also drawn others, so far 
as my influence extended, to the worship of the 
gods, to mutual offices of friendship, and to spend 
the rest of their time in tilling the ground, and 
feeding cattle. The Romans may have unavoid- 
able wars left upon their hands by their late king, 
for the maintaining of which you have need of 
another more active and more enterprising. Be- 
sides, the people are of a warlike disposition, 
spirited with success, and plainly enough discover 
their inclination to extend their conquests. Of 
course, therefore, a person who has set his heart 
upon the promoting of religion and justice, and 
drawing men off from the love of violence and 
war, would soon become ridiculous and con- 
temptible to a city that has more occasion for a 
general than a king." 

Numa, in this manner declining the crown, the 
Romans, on the other hand, exerted all their 
endeavours to obviate his objections. .and begged 
of him not to throw them into confusion and civil 
war again, as there was no other whom both 
arties would unanimously elect. When the nm- 
assadors had retired, his father and his friend 
Marcius privately urged him, by all the arguments 
in their power, to receive this great and valuable 
gift of heaven. " If contented, " said they, “tvith 
a competence, you desire not riches, nor aspire 



full, when Dion prepared n. magnificent sacrifice 
to Apollo, and. marched in procession to the 
temple, with his men under arms. After the 
sacrifice, he gave them n feast in the race ground 
of the Zacynthians. They were astonished at the 
quantity of gold and silver plate that was ex- 
hibited on this occasion, so far above the ordinary 
fortunes of a private man ; and they concluded, 
that a person ofsuch opulence would not, at a late 
period of life, expose himself to dangers, without 
a fair prospect of success, and the certain support 
of friends. After the usual prayers and libations 
, the moon was eclipsed. This was nothing strange 
| to Dion, who knew the variations of the ecliptic, 
land that this defection of the moon's light was 
/caused by the interposition of the earth between 
’ her and the sun. But as the soldiers were 
troubled about it, Mihns, the diviner, took upon 
him to give it a proper turn, and assured them, 
that it portended the sudden obscurity of some- 
thing that was at present glorious ; that this 
glorious object could be no other than Dionysius, 
whose lustre would be extinguished on their 
arrival in Sicily. This interpretation he com- 
municated in as public a manner as possible : but 
from the prodigy of bees,* a swarm of which 
settled on the stern of Dion’s ship, he intimated 
to his friends his apprehensions that the great 
affairs, which Dion was then prosecuting, after 
flourishing a while, would come to nothing. 
Dionysius too, they said, had many prodigies on 
this occasion. An eagle snatched a javelin from 
one of his guards, and, after flying aloft with it, 
dropped it in the sea. The waters of the sea, at 
the foot of the citadel, were fresh for one whole 
[ day, as plainly appeared to every one that tasted 
them. He had pigs farrowed perfect in all their 
! other parts, but without cars. The diviners 
interpreted this as an omen of rebellion and 
revolt: the people, they said, would no longer 
give ear to the mandates of the tyrant. The 
treshness of the sea water imported, that the 
Syracusans, after their harsh and severe treat- 
ment, would enjoy milder and better times. The 
eagle was the minister of Jove, and the javelin an 
ensign of power and government : thus tile father 
of the gods had destined the overthrow and 
abolition of the tyranny. These things we have 
from Theopompus. 

Dion's soldiers were conveyed in two transports. 
These were accompanied by another smaller ves- 
sel, and two more of thirty' oars. Beside the arms 
of those who attended him, he took with him eooo 
shields, a large quantity of darts and javelins, and 
a considerable.supply of provisions, that nothing 
might be wanting m the expedition ; for they put 
off to the main sea, because they did not think it 
safe to coast it along, being informed that Piiilis- 
tus was stationed off Japygia to watch their mo- 
tions. Having sailed with a gentle wind about 


CaUnd. Octob. Aigypto Spica, quant tenet yirgo, 
exoritur maiutiuo, £ testa qne desinunt. ibid. 1. 
xviii. cap. 31. Thus it seems, that they last 
about two months (Pliny in another place says 
forty days, 1. ii. chap. 47}, and the relief of such 
gales in that season is plainly providential. 
Aristotle accounts for them from the convexity of 
the earth. 

p This superstition prevailed no less amongst 
the Romans than amongst the Greeks, See the 
Life of Brutus. 


twelve days, on the thirteenth they arrived at 
Pachynus, a promontory' in Sicily, There the 
pilot advised Dion to land his men immediately' ; 
lor if they' once doubled the cape, they might con- 
tinue at sea a long time before they’ could have a 
gale from the south at that season of the year. 
But Dion, who was afraid of malting a descent too 
near the enemy, and chose rather to make good 
his landing in some remoter part of the island, 
doubled the cape notwithstanding. They had not 
sailed far before a strong gale from the north and 
a high sea drove them quite off Sicily. At the 
same time there was a violent storm of thunder 
and lightning; for it was about the rising of Arc- 
turus ; and it was accompanied with such dreadful 
rains, and the weather was, in every' respect, so 
tempestuous, that the affrighted sailors knew not 
where they were, till they found themselves driven 
by the violence of the storm to Cercina on the 
coast of Africa. This craggy island was sur- 
rounded with such dangerous rocks, that they 
narrowly escaped being dashed to pieces ; but by 
working hard with their poles they kept clear with 
much difficulty, till the storm abated. They were 
then informed by a vessel, which accidentally 
came up with them, that they' were at the head of 
what is called the Great Syrtis.* In this horrible 
situation they were further disheartened by find- 
ing themselves becalmed ; but, after beating about 
for some time, a gale sprung up suddenly from 
the south. On this unexpected change, as the 
wind increased upon them, they made all their 
sail, and, imploring the assistance of the gods, 
once more put off to sea in quest of Sicily. . After 
an easy passage of five days, they arrived at 
Minoa, a small town in Sicily, t belonging to the 
Carthaginians. Synalus,J a friend of Dion’s, was 
then governor of the place, and as he knew not 
that this little fleet belonged to Dion, he attempted 
to prevent the landing of his men. The soldiers 
leaped out of the vessels in arms, but hilled none 
that opposed them ; for Dion, on account of his 
friendship with Synalus, had forbidden them. 
However, they' ran in one body with the fugitives 
into the town, and thus made themselves masters 
of it. When Dion and the governor met, mutual 
salutations passed between them, and the former 
restored him to his town unhurt. Synalus, in 
return, entertained his soldiers, and supplied him 
with necessaries. 

It happened that Dionysius, a little before this, 
had sailed with eighty ships for Italy, and this 
absence of his gave them no small encouragement. 
Insomuch that when Dion invited his men to re- 
fresh themselves for some time after their fatigues 
at sea, they thought of nothing but makinga proper 
use of the present moment, and called upon him, 
with one voice, to lead them to Syracuse: he, there- 
fore, left his useless arms and baggage with Sy- 
nalus, and, having engaged. him to transmit them 
to him at a proper opportunity 1 , marched for Syra- 
cuse. Two hundred of the Agrigentme cavalry, 
who inhabited the country about Ecnomus, im- 
mediately revolted, and joined him in bis march, 
and these were followed by the inhabitants of 
Gela. 

The news of his arrival soon reaching Syracuse ; 
Timocrates, who had married Dion’s wife, and 


* Not far from Tripoli, 
f On the south coast, 
j Diodorus calls him Pyratus. 
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these terras ; nnd again sent his agents to desire 
tint a depntation oi the Syracusans would attend 
him in the citadel, in order to settle articles for 
the public tranquility. He assured them that he 
had such to offer them as they could not but 
accept; and that, on the other hand, lie was 
equally willing to come into such as they had to 
offer him. Jiiou, therefore, selected a number of 
the citizens for this deputation ; and the general 
depart from the citadel was, that Dionysius would 
resign his authority in a voluntary manner. 

This, however, was no more than a stratagem 
to amuse the Syracusans. _ The deputies no sooner 
jrrived than they were imprisoned ; and early 
feat morning, after he had plied the mercc- 
iaries with nine, he ordered them to sally out 
/and attack the wall which had been hudt by 
Dion. This unexpected assault was carried on 
with great vigour by the barbarians. They broke 
through the works, nnd falling with great im- 
petuosity, and loud shouts, on the Syracusans, 
soon put them to flight. Dion's foreign troops 
took the alarm, and hastened to their relief; 
but the precipitate flight of the citizens disordered 
their ranks, and rendered it difficult for them to 
give any effectual assistance. Dion perceiving 
that in this tumult, his orders could not he heard, 
instructed them by his example, and charged the 
thickest of the enemy. The battle, where lie 
fought in por.-on, was fierce and bloody. He was 
known to the enemy a, well as to hi", own party ; 
and they rushed with the utmost violence to the 
quarter where he fought. His age, indeed, 
rendered him unfit for such an engagement, but 
L-.e maintained the fight with great vigour, nnd 
/re; in pieces many of the enemy that attacked 
i him. At length he was wounded in the head with 
I a lance ; his shield was pierced through in many 
1 places with the darts and spears that were levelled 
' against him ; nnd his armour no longer resisting 
the blows he received in this close engagement, 
he fell to the ground. He was immediately 
carried off l>y his soldiers, and leaving tire com- 
mand to Timonidcs, he rode about the city to 
rally the fugitives. Soon after, lie brought a 
detachment of foreign soldiers, which he had left 
. to guard the Acradina, as a fresh reserve against 
the enemy. This, however, was unnecessary. 
They had placed their whole hopes of retaking 
the city in their first sally, and finding so power- 
ful a resistance, fatigued with the action, they 
retreated into the citadel. As soon as they began 
to fall back, the Greek soldiers bore hard upon 
them, and pursued them to the walls. Dion lost 
seventy-four men, and a very great number of 
the enemy fell in this action. The victory was so 
important that the Syracusans rewarded each of 
the foreign soldiers with loo minx, and Dion was 
presented by his army with a crown of gold. 

Soon after this, messengers came from Diony- 
sius with letters to Dion from the women of his 
family. Besides these, there was one inscribed 
‘j Hipparinus to his father Dion." For this was 
/he name of Dion's son. Timteus says, indeed, 
T'.hat he was called Arettcus, from his mother 
Arete ; but I think credit is rather to he given to 
Timonidcs, who was his fiicnd and fellow soldier. 
The rest of the letters, which were read openly 
before the Syracusans, contained various solici- 
tations and entreaties from the women. he 
letter which appeared to come from Hipparinus, 
th- people, out of respect to the father, would 


not have suffered to be opened in public ; but 
Dion insisted that it should be so. It proved to 
be a letter from Dionysius himself, directed 
indeed to Dion, but in reality addressed to the 
people of Syracuse ; for though it carried the air 
of request and apology, it had an obvious ten- 
dency to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens. 

| He reminded him of the zeal he had formerly 
| shown for his service ; he threatened him through 
I his dearest connections, his sister, his son, and his 
wife ; nnd his menaces were followed by the most 
! passionate entreaties, and the most abject lamen- 
tations. Hut the most trying part of his address 
was that where he entreated Dion not to destroy 
the government, and give that freedom to hts 
I inveterate enemies by means of which they would 
prosecute him to death, but to retain the regal 
power himself, for the protection of his family 
and friends. 

This letter did not produce those sentiments in 
the people which it should naturally have done. 
Instead of exciting admiration of that noble 
firmness and magnanimity, which could prefer the 
public utility to the tenderest private connections, 
it occasioned jealousies and fears. The people 
saw, or thought they saw, that Dion was under 
an absolute necessity of being favourable to 
Dionysius. They already began to wish for 
another general, and it was with peculiar satis- 
' faction they heard of the arrival of Heraclidcs. 

! This Ilcraclidcs who had been banished by the 
tyrant, had once a distinguished command in the 
army, and was a man of considerable military abili- 
ties, but irresolute, inconstant, nnd particularly 
unsteady when he had a colleague in command. 
He had, some time before, had a difference with 
Dion in Peloponnesus, and therefore resolved on 
his own strength to make war on Dionysius, 
When he arrived at Syracuse, he found the tyrant 
close besieged, and the Syracusans elated with J 
their success. His first object, therefore, was to 
court the people, and for this purpose ho had all 
the necessary’ talents ; an insinuating address, I 
and that kind of flattery which is so grateful to I 
the multitude. This business was the more easy , 
to him, as the forbidding gravity of Dion was 
thought too haughty for a popular state : besides, 
the Syracusans, already insolent with success, 
assumed the spirit of a free people, though they 
had not, in reality, their freedom. Thus they 
convened themselves without any summons, and i 
appointed Heraclidcs their admiral : indeed, | 
when Dion remonstrated against tint proceed- I 
ing, nnd showed them that by thus constituiin 
Heraclidcs admiral, they superseded the office 
of general, which they had before conferred 
on him, yvith some reluctance they deprived 
Heraclidcs of the commission they had given 
him. When this affair was settled, Dion in- 
vited Heraclidcs to his house, and gently’ expos- 
tulated with him on the impropriety of attending 
to a punctilio of honour, at a time when the least 
inattention to the common cause might be the 
ruin of the whole. He then called an assembly’, 
appointed Heraclidcs admiral, and prevailed yvith 
the citizens to allow him such a guard as they had 
before granted to himself. licraclidcs treated 
Dion yvith all the appearance of respect, acknoyv- 
Icdgcd his obligations to him, and seemed 
attentive to his commands; but in private he 
corrupted tile people, and encouraged a spirit of 
mutiny and dissatisfaction ; so that Dion yvas 
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and air of sanctity was copied from Pythagoras. 
That philosopher had so far tamed an eagle, that, 
by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in 
its flight, or bring it down ; and passing through 
the multitudes assembled at the Olympic games, 
he showed them his golden thigh ; besides other 
arts and actions, by which he pretended to.seme- 
thing supernatural. This led Timon the Philasian 
to write — 

To catch applause Pythagoras affects 

A solemn air and grandeur of expression. 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or moun- 
tain nymph favoured him with her private regards 
(as we have already observed), and that he had 
moreover frequent conversations with the muses. 
To the latter he ascribed most of his revelations ; 
and there was one in particular that he called 
Tacita, as much as to say, the muse of silence ,* 
whom he taught the Romans to distinguish with 
tKemveneration. By this, too, he seemed to show 
Kis knowledge and approbation of the Pythago- 
rean precept of silence. 

j iris regulations concerning images seem like- 
/ wise to have some relation to the doctrine of 
Pythagoras; who was of opinion that the First 
Cause was not an object of sense, nor liable to 
passion, but invisible, incorruptible, and discern- 
ible only by the mind. Thus Numa forbade the 
Romans to represent the Deity in the form either 
■of man or beast. Nor was there among them 
formerly any image or statue of the Divine Being : 
during the first hundred and seventy years they 
built temples, indeed, and other sacred domes, 
but placed in them no figure of any kind : per- 
- sunded that it is impious to represent things 
divine by what is perishable, and that we can 
have no conception of God hut by the under- 
standing. His sacrifices, too, resembled the 
Pythagorean worship :. for they were without any 
effusion of blood, consisting chiefly of flour, liba- 
tions of wine, and other very simple and unexpen- 
sive things. 

To these arguments other circumstances are 
added, to prove that these two great men were ac- 
quainted with each other. One of which is, that 
Pythagoras was enrolled a citizen of Rome. This 
account we have in an address to Antenor from 
Epicharmus,t a writer of comedy, and a very 
ancient author, who was himself of the school of 
Pythagoras. Another is, that Numa having four 
sons,! called one of them Mamercus, after the 
name of a son of Pythagoras. From him too, 
they tell us, the ASmilian family is descended, 
which is one of the noblest in Rome ; the king 


* In the city of Erythrm, there was a temple of 
Minerva, where the priestess was called Hesychia, 
that is, the composed, the silent. 

t According to the Marmora Oxoit. Epichar- 
mus flourished in the year before Christ 472 ; and 
it is certain it must have been about that time, 
because he was at the court of Hiero. 

1 Some writers, to countenance the vanity of 
certain noble families in Rome, in deducing their 
genealogy from Numa, have given that prince 
four sons. But the common opinion is, that he 
had only one daughter, named Pompilin. The 
/Emilii were one of the most considerable families 
in Rome, and branched into the Lepidi, the 
Pauli, and the Papi. The word Annulus or 
AEmylus, in Greek, signifies gentle, graceful. 


having given him the surname of zEmilius, on 
account of his graceful and engaging manner of 
speaking. And I have myself been informed 
by several persons in Rome, that the Romans 
being commanded by the oracle to erect two 
statues,* one to the wisest, and the other to the 
bravest of the Grecians, set up in brass the figures 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as these 
matters are very dubious, to support, or refute 
them farther would look like the juvenile affecta- 
tion of dispute. 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that 
high order of priests called Pontifices ; |- over 
which he is said to have presided himself. Seme 
say, they were called Pontifices, as employed in 
the service of those powerful gods that govern 
the world; for potetis in the Roman language 
signifies powerful. Others, from their being 
ordered by the lawgiver to perform such secret 
offices as were in their power, and standing ex- 
cused when there was some great impediment. 
But most writers assign a ridiculous reason for 
the term, as if they were called Pontifices from 
their offering sacrifices upon the bridge, which 
the Latins cal] fonlem, such kind of ceremonies 
it seems being looked upon as the most sacred, 
and of greatest antiquity. These priestsj too, 
are said to have been commissioned to keep the 
bridges in repair, as one of the most indispensable 
parts of their holy office. . For the Romans con- 
sidered it as an execrable impiety to demolish the 
wooden bridge ; which, we are told,, was built 
without iron, and put together with pins of wood 
only, by the direction of some oracle. The stone 
bridge was built many ages after, when USmilius 
was quaestor. Some, however, inform us, that 
the wooden bridge was not constructed in the 
time of Numa, having the last hand put to it by 
Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by 
his daughter. 

The pontifex maximus, chief of these priests, 
is interpreter of all sacred rites, or rather a super- 
intendent of religion, having the care not only of 
public sacrifices, but even of private rites and 
offerings, forbidding the people to depart from 
the stated ceremonies, and teaching them how 
to honour and propitiate the gods. He had also 
the inspection of the holy virgins called Vestals. 
For to Numa is ascribed the sacred establishment 
of the vestal virgins, and the whole service with 


* Pliny tells us (1. xxxiv. c, 5) it was in the 
time of their war with the Samnites that the 
Romans were ordered to set up these statues; 
that they were accordingly placed in the cotni- 
Hum; and that they remained there till . the 
dictatorship of Sylla. The oracle, by this direc- 
tion, probably intimated, that the Romans, if 
they desired to be victorious, should imitate the 
wisdom and valour of the Greeks. 

f Numa created four, who were all patricians. 
But in the year of Rome 453 or 454, four plebeians 
were added to the number. The king himself is 
here asserted to have been the. chief of them, or j 
pontifex maximus ; though Livy attributes that I 
honour to another person of the same name, viz. 
Numa Marcius, the son of Marcius, one of the 
senators. It seems, however, not improbable that 
Numa, who was of so religious a turn, reserved 
the chief dignity in the priesthood to himself, as 
kings had done in the first ages of the world, and 
as the emperors of Rome did afterwards. 
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MARCUS BRUTUS. 


to prevent him, Imt it was not easy to stop the 
impetuous Favonius. He was violent in his 
whole conduct, and valued himself iess in his 
dignity as a senator than on a kind of cynical 
freedom of saying everything he pleased ; nor 
was this unentertaining to those who could bear 
with his impertinence. However, he broke 
through the door and entered the apartment, 
pronouncing, in a theatrical tone, what Nestcr 
says in Homer — 

Young men he ruled — I’m older than you both. 

.Cassius laughed : but Brutus thrust him out, 

J telling him that he pretended to be a cynic, hut 
was in reality a dog. This, however, put an end 
to the dispute ; and for that time they parted. 
Cassius gave an entertainment in the evening, to 
which Brutus invited his friends. When they 
were seated, Favonius came in from bathing. 
Brutus called aloud to him, telling him that he 
was not invited, and bade him go to the lower 
end of the table. Favonius, notwithstanding, 
thrust himself in, and sat down in the middle. 
On that occasion there was much learning and 
good humour in the conversation. 

The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had 
been prxtor, and employed in offices of trust, 
being impeached by the Sardians of embezzling 
the public money, was disgraced and condemned 
by Brutu s. This was very mortifying to Cassius ; 
for, a little before, two of his own friends had 
been accused of the same crime ; but he had 
absolved them in public, and contenting himself 
with giving them a private reproof, continued 
.them in office. Of course, he charged Brutus 
-/’rith too rigid an exertion of the laws at a time 
. ( nhen lenity was much more politic. Brutus, on 
i f the other hand, reminded him of. the ides of 
' March, the time when they had killed Ctesar ; 
'who was not, personally speaking, the scourge of 
mankind, but only abetted and supported those 
that were with his power. He hade him consider, 
that if the neglect of justice were in any case to 
he connived at, it should have been done before ; 
and that they had better have home with the 
oppressions of Csesar’s friends than suffered the 
malpractices of their own to pass with impunity > 
" for then/' continued he, *' we could have been 
blamed only for cowardice, but now, after all y/e 
have undergone, we shall lie under the imputation 
of injustice.". Such were the principles of Brutus. 

When they were about to leave Asia, Brutus, 
it is said, had an extraordinary apparition. 
Naturally watchful, sparing in his diet, and 
assiduous in business, he allowed himself but 
little time for sleep. In the day he never 
slept, nor in the night, till all business was over, 
and, the rest being retired, he had nobody to 
converse with. But at this time, involved as he 
was in the operations of war, and solicitous for 
the event, he only slumbered a little after supper, 
imd spent the rest of the night m ordering his 
. fmost urgent affairs. When these were de- 


came to him for orders. Thus, a little before he 
left Asia, he was sitting alone m his tent, by a 
dim light, and at a late hour. The whole army 
lay in sleep and silence, while the general, 
wrapped in meditation, thought he perceived 
something enter his tent : turning towards the 
door, he saw a horrible and monstrous spectre 


standing silently by his side. What art thou ? " 
said he boldly. tl Art thou god or man 2 And, 
what- is thy business with me 2 ” The spectre 
answered, % * I am thy evil genius, Brutus ! Thou 
wil^sce me at Philippi." To which he calmly 
replied, “ I'll meet thee there.” When the ap- 
parition was gone, he called his servants, who 
told him they had neither heard, any voice, nor 
seen any vision. That night he did not go to rest, 
but went early in the morning to Cassius, and 
told him what had happened. Cassius, who was 
of the school of Epicurus, and used frequently 
to dispute with Brutus on these subjects, answered 
him thus : “ It is the opinion of our sect, that not 
everything we see is real ; for matter is evasive, 
and sense deceitful. Besides, the impressions it 
receives are, by the quick and subtle influence of 
imagination, thrown into a variety of forms, 
many of which have no archetypes in nature: 
and this the imagination effects as easily as we 
may make an impression on wax. The mind of 
man, having in itself the plastic powers, and the 
component parts, can fashion and vary its objects 
at pleasure. This is clear from the sudden tran- i 
sition of dreams, in which the imagination can ! 
educe from the slightest principles such an amaz- i 
ing variety of forms, and call into exercise all the : 
passions of the soul. The mind, is perpetually 
in motion, and that motion is imagination, or ; 
thought. But when the body, as in your case, is 
fatigued with labour, it^ naturally suspends, or ; 
perverts the regular functions of the mind. Upon 
the whole, it is highly improbable that there ; 
should be any such beings as demons, or spirits ; 
or that if there were such, they should assume a 
human shape or voice, or have any power to 
affect us. At the same time I own I could wish 
there were such beings, that we might not rely on 
fleets and armies, but find the concurrence of the 
gods in this our sacred and glorious enterprise. 
Such were the arguments he made use of to 
satisfy Brutus. 

When the army began to march, two eagles 
perched on the two first standards, and accom- 
panied .them as far as Philippi, being constantly 
fed by the soldiers ; but the day before the battle 
they flew away. Brutus had already reduced 
most of the nations in these parts ; nevertheless 
he traversed the seacoast over against Thasus, 
that, if any hostile power remained he might 
bring it into subjection. Norbanus, who was 
encamped in the straits near Symbolura, they 
surrounded in such a manner , that they obliged 
him to quit the place. Indeed, he narrowly es- 
caped losing his whole army, which had certainly 
been the case, had not Antony come to his relict 
with such amazing expedition that Brutus could 
not believe it to be possible. Csesar, who had 
been kept behind by sickness, joined his army 
about ten days after. Brutus was encamped over 

against him; Cassius was opposite to Antony. The 

space between the two armies the Romans call 
the plains of Philippi- Two armies of Romans, 
equal in numbers to these, had never before met 
to engage each other. Cmsar s was something 
superior in numbers ; but m the splendour o 
arms and equipage was far exceeded by that ot 
Brutus ; for most of their arms were of gold 1 and 
silver, which their general had liberally bestowed 
upon them. Brutus, m other things had accus- 
tomed his officers to frugality ; but the riches 
which his soldiers carried about with them, would 
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respect to the perpetual fire, which, they watch 
continually. This office seems appropriated to 
them, either because fire, which is of a pure and 
incorruptible nature, should be looked after by 
persons untouched and undefiled, or else because 
virginity, like fire, is barren and unfruitful. 
Agreeably to this last reason, at the places in 
Greece where the sacred fire is preserved un- 
extinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, not 
virgins, 'but widows past child-bearing, have the 
charge of it. If it happens by any accident to be 
put out, as the sacred lamp is said to have been 
at Athens, under the tyranny of Aristion ; * at 
Delphi, when the temple was burned by the 
Medes; and at Rome, in the Mithridatic war, 
as also in the civil war,f when not only the. fire 
was extinguished, but the altar overturned ; it is 
not to be lighted again from another fire, but 
1 new fire is to be gained by drawing a pure and 
unpolluted flame from the sunbeams. They 
kindle it generally with concave vessels of brass, 
formed by the conic section of a rectangled 
triangle, whose lines from the circumference 
meet in one central point. This being placed 
against the sun, causes its raj's to converge in 
the centre, which, by reflection, acquiring the 
force and activity of fire, rarefy the air, and im- 
mediately kindle such light and dry matter as 
they think fit to apply . X Some are of opinion, 
that the sacred virgins have the care of nothing 
but the perpetual fire. But others say they have 
some private rites besides, kept from the sight of 
all but their own body, concerning which 1 have 
delivered, in the life of Camillus, as much as it 
was proper to inquire into or declare. 

It is reported that at first only two virgins 
were consecrated by Numa, whose names were 
Gegania and Verania J afterwards two others 
Canuleia and Tarpcia; to whom Scrvius added 
two more ; and that number has continued to this 
time. The vestals were obliged by the king to 
preserve their virginity for thirty years. The 
first ten yearn they spent in learning their office ; 
the next ten in putting in practice what they had 
learned ; and the third period in the instructing 
of others. At the conclusion of this time, such 
as chose it had liberty to marry, and quitting 
their sacred employment to take up some other. 
However, we have account of but very few that 
accepted this indulgence, and those did not 
prosper. They generally became a prey to repent- 
ance and regret, from whence the rest, inspired 


with a religious fear, were willing to end their 
lives under the same institution. 

The king honoured them with great privileges, 
such as power to make a will during their father's 
life, and to transact their other affairs without a 
guardian, like the mothers of three children now. 
When they went abroad, they had the fasces 
carried before them ; * and if, by. accident, they 
met a person led to execution, his life was granted 
him. But the vestal was to make oath f that it 
was by chance she met him, and not by design. 
It was death to go under the chair in which they 
were carried. 

For smaller offences these virgins were pun- 
ished. with stripes ; and sometimes the font if ex 
maximus gave them the discipline naked, in 
some dark place, and under the cover of a veil : 
but. she that broke her vow of chastity was 
buried alive by the Collin e gate. There, within 
the walls, is raised a little mount of earth, called 
in Latin Agger ; under which is prepared a 
small cell, with steps to descend to it. In this 
are placed. a bed, a lighted lamp, and some 
slight provisions, such as bread, water, milk, and 
oil, as they thought it impious to take off a 
person consecrated with the most awful cere- 
monies^ by such a death as that of famine, t 
The criminal is carried to punishment through 
the Forum , in a litter well covered without, and 
bound up in such a manner that her cries cannot 
be heard. The people silently make way for 
the litter, and follow it with marks of extreme 
sorrow and dejection.. There is no -spectacle 
more dreadful than this, nor any day which the 
city passes in a more melancholy manner. When 
the litter comes to the place appointed, the 
officers loose the cords, the hign-pricst, with 
hands lifted up towards heaven, offers up. some 
private prayers just before the. fatal' minute, 
then takes out the prisoner, who is covered with 
a veil, and places her upon the steps which lead 
down to the cell : after this, he retires with the 
rest of the priests, and when she is gone 
down, the steps arc taken away, and the cell 
is covered with earth ; so that the place is made 
level with the rest of the mount. Thus were 
the zrestals punished that preserved not their 
chastity. 

It is also said, that Numa built the temple of 
Vesta, where the perpetual fire was to be kept, § 
in an orbicular form, not intending to represent 
the figure of the earth, as if that was meant by 


* Tins Aristion held out a long time against 
Sylla, who besieged and took Athens in the time 
of the Mithridatic war. Aristion himself com- 
mitted innumerable outrages in the city, and was 
at last the cause of its being sacked and plundered. 
As for the sacred fire, it was kept in the temple 
of Minerva. 

. t Livy tells us ( 1 - S6) that towards the conclu- 
sion of the civil war between Sylla and Marius, 
Mutius Schxvola, the pontifl, was killed at the 
entrance of the temple of Vesta.; but we do not 
find that the sacred fire was extinguished. And 
even when that temple was burned, towards the 
eml of the first Fume war, L. Cccilius Metcllus, 
then pontiff, rushed through the flames, and 
brought off the Palladium and other sacred 
things, though with the loss of his sight. 

1 Burning glasses were invented by Archi- 
medes, who flourished 500 years after Numa. 


* This honour was not conferred upon them by 
Numa, but by the triumvirate in the year of 
Rome 712. 

f Neither a vestal nor a priest of Jupiter was 
obliged to take an oath. They were believed 
without that solemnity. 

t There seems to be something improbable and 
inconsistent in this. Of what use could pro- 
visions be to the vestal, who,. when the grave 
was closed upon her, must expire through want 
of air? Or, if she could malic use of those 
provisions, was she not at last to die by famine ? 
Perhaps what Plutarch here calls provisions were 
materials for some sacrifice. 

§ Dionysius of Halicarnassus ( 1 . it.) is of 
opinion, and probably he is right, that Numa did 
build the temple of Vesta in a round form, to 
represent the figure of the earth ; for by Vesta 
they meant the earth. 
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any charge like this. As a relation of Dionysius, 
he assisted and was useful to him in the adminis- 
tration ; in which case his services were equal to 
his honours. Wien he was driven into exile, and 
deprived of his wife and his fortune, he had every 
motive that was just and honourable to take up 
arms against him. 

Yet if this circumstance is considered in another 
light, Brutus will have the advantage. The 
greatest glory of both consists in their abhor- 
rence of tyrants, and their criminal measures. 
This, in Brutus, was not blended with any other 
■motive. lie had no quarrel with Gcsar ; but 
exposed his life for the liberty of his country. 

[ A? a . d I ? ot Dion been injured, he had not fought. 
This is clear from Plato’s epistles ; where it 
Aippears, that he was banished from the court of 
Dionysius, and in consequence of that banish- 
ment made war upon him. For the good of the 
community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pom- 
pty, became his friend ; and though a friend to 
Gcsar, he became his enemy. His enmity and 
his. friendship arose from the same principle, 
which was justice. But Dion, whilst in favour, 
employed his sendees for Dionysius ; and it was 
not till he was disgraced that he armed against 
him. Of course, his friends were not quite satis- 
fied with his enterprise. They were apprehen- 
sive that when he had destroyed the tyrant, he 
might seize the government himself, and amuse 
the people with some softer title than that of 
tyranny. On the other hand, the very enemies 
of Brutus acknowledge that he was the only 
conspirator who had no other view than that of 
restoring the ancient form of government. 

/ Besides, the enterprise against Dionysius cannot 
£ b: placed in competition with that against Ca-sar. 

/ Die former had rendered himself contemptible 
' by his low manners, his drunkenness, and de- 
bauchery. But to meditate the fall of Caesar, 
and not tremble at his dignity, his fortune, or his 
power, — nor shrink at that name which shook the 
kings of India and Parthia on their thrones, and 
disturbed their slumbers; — this showed a supe- 
riority of soul, on which’ fear could have no in- 
fluence. Dion was no sooner seen in Sicily than 
he was joined by thousands ; but the authority of 
Ctcsar was so formidable in Rome that it sup- 


ported his friends even after he was dead. And 
a simple boy rose to the first eminence of power 
by adopting his name ; which served as a charm 
e nvy and the influence of Antony, 
onould it be objected that Dion had the sharpest 
conflicts m expelling the tyrant, but that Ctcsar 
led naked and unguarded beneath the sword of 
Lrutus, it will argue at least a consummate man- 
agement and prudence to be able to come at a 
man of his power, naked and unguarded. Par- 
ticularly when it is considered that the blow was 
not sudden, nor the work of one, or of a few men, 
but meditated, and communicated to many asso- 
ciates of whom not one deceived the leader : for 
either he had the power of distinguishing honest 
men at the first view, or such as he chose he made 
honest by the confidence he reposed in them. 
But Dion confided in men of bad principles j so 
that he must cither have been injudicious in his 
choice ; or, if his people grew worse after their 
appointments, unskilful in his management. 
Neither of these can be consistent with the talents 
and conduct of a wise man ; and Plato, accord- 
ingly, blames him in his letters, for making choice 
of such friends as, in the end, were his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; but 
Brutus received an honourable interment, even 
from his enemy Antony: and Ctcsar allowed of 
that public respect which was paid to his memory, 
as will appear from the following circumstance. 
A statue of brass had been erected to him at 
Milan, in Gallia Cisalpina, which was a fine 
performance and a striking likeness. Catsar, as he 
passed through the town, took notice of it, and 
summoning the magistrates, in the presence of 
his attendants, he told them, that they had broken 
the league, by harbouring one of his enemies. 
The magistrates, as may well be supposed, denied 
it ; and stared at each other, profoundly ignorant 
what enemy he could mean. He then turned 
towards the statue, and knitting his brows, said, 

“ Is not this my enemy that stands here ?" The 
poor Milanese were struck dumb with astonish- 
ment ; but Caisar told them, with a smile, that he 
was pleased to find them faithful to their friends 
in adversity, and ordered that the statue should 
continue where it was. 


ARTAXERXES. 


The first Artaxcrxcs, who of all the Persian kings 
was most distinguished for his moderation and 
greatness of mind, was sumamed Longimatnts, 
because his right hand was longer than his left. 
He was the son of Xerxes. The second Arta- 
xerxes, sumamed Mnttnon* whose life we are 
going to write, was son to the daughter of the 
first. For Darius, by his wife Parysatis, had 
flour sons; Artaxerxcs the eldest, Cyrus the 
y.econd, and Ostanes and Oxathrcs the two 
■'younger. Cyrus was called after the ancient 
king of that name, as he is said to have been after 
the sun ; for the Persians call the sun Cyrus. 
Artaxerxcs at first was named Arsicas,f though 


Dinon asserts that his original name was Oartes.J 
But though Ctcsias has filled his books with a 
number of incredible and extravagant fables, it is 
not probable that he should be ignorant of the 
name of a king at whose court lie lived, in quality 
of physician to him, his wife, his mother, and bis 
children. 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and im- 
petuous temper ; but Artaxerxes bad a native 
mildness, something gentle and moderate in his 
whole disposition. The latter married a beautiful 
and virtuous lady, by order of his parents, and he 
kept her when they wanted him to put her away. 
For the king having put her brother to death,? 


* So called on account of his extraordinary 

i Or Oarses. 

memory. 

S Teriteuchmes, the brother of Statira, had been 

t OrArsaccs. 

guilty of the complicated crimes of adultery, in- 
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Vesta, but the frame of the universe, in the 
centre of which the Pythagoreans place the ele- 
ment of fire, * and give it the name of Vesta and 
Unity. The earth they supposed not to be 
without motion, nor situated in the centre of the 
world, but to make its revolution round the 
sphere of fire, being neither one of the most 
valuable nor principal parts of the great machine. 
Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to have been 
of the same opinion, assigning the earth a dif- 
ferent situation from the centre, and leaving that, 
as the place of honour, to a nobler element. 

The Pontifices were, moreover, to prescribe the 
form of funeral rites to such as consulted them. 
Numa himself taught them to look upon the last 
offices to the dead as no pollution. He instructed 
them to pay all due honour to the infernal gods, 
as receiving the most excellent part of us, and 
more particularly to venerate the goddess Libi- 
tina, as he called her, who presides over funeral 
solemnities ; whether lie meant by her Proserpine, 
or rather Venus, j as some of the most, learned 
Romans suppose ; not improperly ascribing to 
unc same divine power the care of our birth and 
of our death. 

He Himself likewise fixed the time of mourning, 
according to the different ages of the deceased. 
He allowed none for a child that died under three 
years of age ; and for one older the mourning was 
only to last as many months as he lived years, 
provided those were not more than ten. The 
longest mourning was not to continue above ten 
months, after which space widows were permitted 
to marry again : but she that took another hus- 
band before that term was out, was obliged by 
his decree to sacrifice a cow with calf, t 


® That this was the opinion of Philolaus and 
other Pythagoreans is well known : but Diogenes 
Laertius tells us, that Pythagoras himself held 
the earth to be the centre. 

t This Venus Libitina was the same, with 
Proserpine. She was called at Delphi Venus 
Epitumbia. Pluto was the Jupiter of the shades 
below ; and there they had their Mercury too. 

} Such an unnatural sacrifice was intended to 
deter the widows from marrying again before the 
expiration of their mourning. Romulus’s year 
consisting but of ten months, when Numa after- 
wards added two months more, he did not alter 
the time he had before settled for mourning ; and 
therefore, though after that time we often meet 
with Luctus annus, or a year's mourning, we 
must take it only for the old year of Romulus. 

The ordinary colour to express their grief, used 
alike by both sexes, was black, without trimmings. 
But after the establishment of the empire, when 
abundance of colours came in fashion, the old 
primitive white grew so much into contempt, that 
it became peculiar to the women for their mourn- 
ing. Vide Plut. Qnccst. Rom. 

There were several accidents which often occa- 
sioned the concluding of a public mourning, or 
suspension of a private one, before the fixed time ; 
such as the dedication of a temple, the solemnity 
of public games or festivals, the solemn lustration 
performed by the censor, and the discharging of 
a vow made by a magistrate or a general. They 
likewise put off their mourning habit when a 
father, brother, or son, returned from captivity, or 
when some of the family were advanced to a 
considerable employment. 


SI 

Numa instituted several other sacred orders; 
two of which I shall mention, the Salii* and 
Fccialespf which, afford particular proofs of his 
piety. The Fecialcs, who were like the Ircno- 
phylakcs, or guardians of the peace, among the 
Greeks, had, I believe; a name expressive of 
their office ; for they were to act and mediate 
between the two parties, to decide their differences 
by reason, and not suffer them to go to war till 
all hopes of justice were lost. The Greeks call 
such a peace Irene, as puts an end to strife, not 
by mutual violence, but in a rational way. In 
like manner the fcciales, or heralds, were often 
despatched to such nations as had injured the 
Romans, to persuade them to entertain more 
equitable sentiments : if they rejected their appli- 
cation, they called the gods to witness, with 
imprecations against themselves and th'eir country, 
if their cause was not just ; and so they declared 
war. But if the fcciales refused their sanction, 
it was not lawful for any Roman soldier, nor even 
for the king himself, to begin hostilities. War 
was to commence with their approbation, as the 
proper judges whether it was just, and then the 
supreme magistrate was to deliberate concerning 
the proper means of carrying it on. The great 
misfortunes which befell the city from the Gauls, 
are said to have proceeded from the violation of 
these sacred rites. For when those barbarians 
were besieging Clusium, Fabius Ambustus was 
sent ambassador to their camp, with proposals of 
peace in favour of the besieged. But receiving a 
harsh answer, he thought himself released from 
his character of ambassador, and rashly taking up 
arms for the Clusians, challenged the bravest man 
in the Gaulish army. He proved victorious, 
indeed, in the combat, for he killed his adversary', 
and carried off his spoils : but the Gauls having 
discovered who he was, sent a herald to Rome to 
accuse Fabius of bearing arms against them, 
contrary' to treaties and good faith, and without a 
declaration of war. Upon this the fcciales ex- 
horted the senate to deliver him up to the Gauls ; 
but he applied to thepeople, and being a favourite 
with them, was screened from the sentence. 
Soon after this the Gauls marched to Rome, and 
sacked the whole city except the Capitol ; as we 
have related at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of priests called Salii, is said to have 
been instituted on this occasion : In the eighth 
ear of Numa’s reign a pestilence prevailed in 
taly ; Rome also felt its ravages. While the 
people were greatly dejected, we are told that a 
brazen buckler fell from heaven into the hands of 
Numa. Of this he gave a very wonderful account, 


* The Salii were the guardians of the Ancilia, 
or twelve shields hung up in the temple of Mars. 
They took their name from their dancing in the 
celebration of an annual festival instituted in 
memory of a miraculous shield, which Numa 
pretended, fell down from heaven. 

t Dionysius of Halicarnassus finds themamong 
the Aborigines j and Numa is said to have’ 
borrowed the institution from the people of 
Latium. He appointed twenty fecialcs chosen 
out of the most eminent families in Rome, and 
settled them in a college. The pater patratus, 
who madepeace, or denounced war, was probably, 
one of their body selected for that purpose, be- 
cause he had both a father and a son alive. 
Liv. 1. i. c. 24. 
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But the king recovering, retired with a few of his proper to send out a nrenrer 'I 

men, among whom was Ctesias, to an eminence nnitre the h-\ Sr A eater num f er , ,0 recon- 

r„ f - t £S y 

** eunuch 


him, and Jis fi h" m “S ™Tm ^Y„ T I^TdtoSf5°* d ai ^ 

Elated, however, with victory, and naturally After nfuch search 2 he fmnd camp ‘ 

f ai r ‘? g 2 , nd .' m petuous, he kept on, crying out Caunians had about two quarts of bad water’i’n 
in the Persian language as he went* “ Make a mean bottle anrl he it- n«ri ^ • . - 

ssjtfst ’ss; 

?!^ ee , abIe Average. Upon which helwore 


/of Wood issued: from the wound That he was con«inu'ed“he, ‘•thaT fS find thTZX 
??‘ ze , d 'y* tb “Giddiness, and_ fell senseless from gave it thee, that I might make him a recom- 
his horse. The horse, haying lost his rider, pense. In the mean time I entreat the nods to 
wandered about the field ; the furniture too was make him happy and rich." S 

fallen off, and the servant of Mithridates, who While he was speaking, the thirty men whom 

witlUi lood ' V ° ’ ° 0U U UP ’ a! ‘ Sta,ned hG h B ad S Tu 0M in great STuSm and 

A, ,;„T -V , .._ , , confirmed the news of his unexpected rrood for- 

* ? Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to tune. Now, likewise, numbers of his troops re- 

ntfended vi” S S ’ j°° n 5 a few euRUC !l?> who P“>red to him again, and dismissing his ferns, he 
attended him, endeavoured to mount him on descended from the eminence with manv torches 
another horse, and so to carry him out of danger, carried before him. When he came to the dead 
as he was too weak to sit a horse, he thought body, according to the law of the Persians the 
ns^he Ivent va w’- an if ^ eunuc !l? supported him. right hand and the head were cut off; and' having 
fotteven , hcad was still heavy, and he ordered the head to be brought to him, he took 

tottered at every step , yet he imagined himself it by the hair, which was long and thick and 
victorious, because he heard the fugitives calling showed it to the fugitives, and to such as were 
Cy at S f!i!, n , S ' ! 3 ? d lm P Ionn G mercy. still doubtful of the fortune of the day. They 

At that instant some Caunians of mean con- were astonished at the sight, and prostrated 
Coition, who performed the most servile offices themselves before him. Seventy thousand men 
/ far the royal army, happened to mix with the soon assembled about him, and with them he 
.ft gmpany Cyrus as friends. They perceived, returned to his camp. Ctesias tells us. he had 
/ however, though not without difficulty, that the led 400,000 men that day into the field ; but 
. clothing of his people was red, whereas that D: n on and Xenophon make that number much 
given by the king their master was white. One greater. As to the number of the killed, Ctesias 
0 • c v S - c t lcrl v . entl . ircd t0 G‘ vc Cyrus a stroke says, an account only of yooo was brought to 
with his spear behind, without knowing him to Artaxerxes; whereas there appeared to Ctesias 
be the prince. I he weapon hit his ham , and cut himself to be no fewer than 20,000. That article 
the smew ; upon which he fell, and in falling therefore, must be left dubious. But nothing 
dashed his wounded temple against a stone, and can be a more palpable falsity than what Ctesias 
died upon the spot. Such is Ctesias’s story of adds, that he was sent ambassador to the Greeks 
the death of Cyrus, which, hke a blunt weapon, in conjunction with Phayllus, the Zacynthian, 
V anC ^ a * on £ tinie, ana can hardly and . some others ; for Xenophon knew that 

kill him at last. Ctesias was at the Persian court: he mentions 

te £-. expired, an officer, who was him in his works, and it is plain that he had met 
called the King's passed that way. Arta- with his books. Therefore, if he had been joined 
syras (for that was his name), knowing the in commission to settle such important affairs, he 
were mourning over the corpse, would not have passed him by unnoticed, but 
addressed him who appeared to be most faithful would have mentioned him with Phayllus. 
to ms master, and said, “ Pariscas, who is that Ctesias, indeed, was a man of unbounded vanity, 

1 whom thou art lamenting so much?" ” -- ’ ^ 


as well as strong attachment to Clearchus ; and 


Artasyras, answered the eunuch, see you not for that reason always leaves a corner in the 
Prince Cyrus dead ? Artasyras was astonished story for himself, when he is dressing out the 
at the event ; however, he desired the eunuch to praises of Clearchus and the Lacedaemonians, 
compose hunself, and take care of the corpse; After the battle, the king sent great and 
and then rode at full speed to Artaxerxes, who valuable presents to the son of Artagerses, who 
mad given up all for lose and was ready to faint, was slain by Cyrus. He rewarded also Ctesias 
Jboth with thirst and with the anguish of his and others in a distinguished manner ; and hav- 
/ wound. Ih these circumstances the officer found ing found the Caunian who gave him the bottle 
him, and with a joyful accent hailed him in these of water, he raised him, from indigence and 
words, “ I have seen Cyrus dead." The king at obscurity, to riches and honours. There was 
first was impatient to see the dead body himself, something of an analogy between his punish- 
and commanded Artasyras immediately to con- meats and the crime. One Arbaces, a Mede, in 
duct him to it. But finding all the field full of the battle deserted to Cyrus, and, after that 
terror and dismay^ upon a report that the Greeks, prince was killed, came back to his colours. As 
victorious in their quarter, were pursuing the he perceived that the man had done it rather out 
fugitives and putting all to the sword, he thought of cowardice than any treasonable design, all the 
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received from Egeria and the muses : That the to pay any homage or worship to the gods in a 
buckler was sent down for the preservation of the cursory manner, but required them to come 
city, and should be kept with gyeat. care : That prepared for it by meditation at home; so Numa 
eleven others should be made as like it as possible was of opinion, that. his citizens should neither 
in size and fashion, in order, that if any person see nor hear any religious service in a slight or 
were disposed to steal it, he might not be able to careless way, but disengaged from other affairs, 
distinguish that which fell from heaven from the bring with them that attention which an object of 
rest He farther declared, that the place, and the such importance required. The streets and ways, 
meadows about it, where he frequently conversed on such occasions, were cleared of clamour, and 
with the muses, should be. consecrated to those all manner of noise which attends manual labour, 
divinities ; and that the spring which watered the that the solemnities might not be disturbed, 
ground should be sacred to the use of the vestal Some vestiges of this still, remain : for when the 
virgins, daily to sprinkle and purify their temple, consul is employed either in augury orsacrificing, 
The immediate cessation of the pestilence is said they call out to the people, Hoc age, 11 Mind 
to have confirmed the truth of this account, this :** and thus admonish them to be orderly and 
Numa then showed the buckler to the artists, attentive. 

and commanded them to exert all their .skill for Many other of his institutions resemble those of 

an exact resemblance. They all declined the the Pythagoreans. For as these had' precepts, 
attempt, except Veturius Mamurius, who was so which enjoined not to sit upon a bushel ; * nor to 
successful in the imitation, and made the . other stir the fire with a sword ; f not to turn back upon 
eleven so like it, that not even Numa himself a journey ; J to offer an odd number to the 
could distinguish them. He gave these bucklers celestial gods, and an even one to the terrestrial ; § 
in charge to the Satis; who did not receive their the sense of which precepts is hid from the vulgar : 
name, as some pretend, from Salius of Samothrace so some of Numa’s have a concealed meaning ; as, 
or Mart tinea, that taught the way of dancing in not to offer to the gods wine proceeding from a 
arms, but rather from the subsultive dance itself, vine unpruned ; nor to sacrifice .without meal ; 8 
which they lead up along the streets, when in the to turn round when you worship ; *f and to sit 
month of March they carry the soared bucklers down when you have worshipped.. The two 
through the city. On that occasion they are ^first precepts seem to recommend agriculture as. a 
habited in purple vests, girt with broad belts of part of religion. And the turning round . in 
brass; they wear also brazen helmets, and carry' adoration, is said to represent the circular motion 
short swords, with which they strike upon the; (>f the world. But I rather think, that as the 
bucklers, and to those sounds they keep time with' temples opened towards the east, such as entered 
their feet. They move in an agreeable manner, (• them necessarily turning their backs upon the 
performing certain involutions and evolutions in a' .rising sun, made a half turn to that quarter, in 
quick measure, with vigour, agility, and ease. /* Honour of the god of day, and then comnleted the- 
These bucklers are called Ancilia r, from the) circle, as well as their devotions, with their faces 
form of them. For they are neither circular, nor! towards the god of the temple. Unless, perhaps, 
yet, like the felta, semicircular, but fashioned id ' this change of posture may have an enigmatical 
two crooked indented lines, the extremities <$f meaning, 'like the Egyptian wheels, admonishing 
which meeting close, form a curve, in Greek us of the instability of everything human, and 
ar.cylon » Or else they may be so named from preparing us to acquiesce and rest, satisfied with 
the ancon or tend 0 / the amt , on which they are whatever turns and changes the divine being allots 
carried. This account of the matter we have us. As for sitting down after an act of religion, 
from Juba, who is very desirous to derive the they tell us it was intended as an omen of success 
term from the Greek. But if we must have an in prayer, and of lasting happiness afterwards, 
etymology from that language, it may be taken They add, that as actions are divided by intervals 

from their descending, anekathen, from on high ; — — - — 

or from akesis , their healing of the sick ; or from • That is, not to give up ourselves to idleness. 

an chin on lusts, their putting an end. to the f Not to irritate him who is already angry, 

drought ; or lastly, from anaschesis, deliverance j In another place Plutarch gives this precept 
from calamities : For which reason also Castor thus, “ Never return from the borders.” But the 
and Pollux were by the Athenians called (makes, sense is the same : Die like a. man ; do not long i 
The reward Mamurius had for his. art, was, \yc after life, when it is departing, or wish to be 
are told, an ode, which the Salians.sung in young again. 

memory of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. § The Pagans looked on an odd number as the 
Some, however, say, it was not Veturius Mainu- more perfect and the.symbol of concord, because 
rt’ttt, who was celebrated in that composition, but it cannot be divided into two equal parts, as the 
veins memoria , the ancient remembrance of the even number may, which is therefore the symbol 
thing. . . of division. This prejudice was not only the 

Alter Numa had instituted these several orders reason why the first month was consecrated to 
of priests, he erected a royal palace called Regia, the celestial, and the second to the terrestrial, 
near the temple of Vesta; and there he passed deities; but gave birth to a thousand supersti- j 
most of his time, either in performingsomcsacred tious practices, which in some countries are still ” 
function, or instructing the priests, or, at least kept up by those whom reason and religion ought 
in conversing with them on some divine subject, to have undeceived. 1 

He had also another house upon the Quirinal g The principal intention of this precept might 
mount, the situation of which they still show us. be to wean them from sacrifices of blood, and to 
In all public ceremonies and processions of the bring them to offer only cakes and figures of 
priests a herald went before, who gave notice to animals made of paste. 

the* people to keep holiday. For, as they tell us, *i Probably to represent the immensity of the 
the Pythagoreans would not suffer their disciples Godhead. 
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all licr skill, and, being favoured besides by the 
dice, won the eunuch, and pitched upon Mesa- 
hates, who was not of the number of the excepted. 
He was immediately delivered to her, and before 
the king suspected anything oflicr intentions, she 
put him in the hands of the executioners, with 
orders to flay him alive, to fix his body on three 
stakes, and to stretch out his skin by itself. The 
king was highly incensed, and expressed his 
resentment in strong terms : but she only said 
in a laughing ironical way, “ This is pleasant 
indeed, that you must be so angry about an old 
■ useless eunuch, while I say not a word of my 
(loss of rooo Airies" The king, though much 
{concerned at the imposition, held his peace. But 
fStatira, who on other occasions openly censured 
/the practice of the queen-mother, _ complained 
now of her injustice and cruelty, in sacrificing 
to Cyrus the eunuchs, and other faithful servants 
of the king. ' . 

After Tissaphernes* had deceived Clearchus 
and the other Grecian officers, and, contrary to 
the treaty and his oaths, put them in chains, 
Ctesias tells us, that Clearchus made interest 
with him for the recovery of a comb. When he 
had obtained it, it seems, he was so much pleased 
with the use of it, that he took his ring from his 
finger, and gave it Ctesias, that it might appear 
as a token of his regard for him to his friends and 
relations in Lacedaemon. The device was a dance 
of the Caryatides . t He adds, that whenever 
provisions were sent to Clearchus, lus fellow- 
prisoners took most of them for themselves, and 
left him a very small share : but that he cor- 
, jeeted this abuse, by procuring a larger quantity 

! u be sent to Clearchus, and separating the allow- 
ance of the others from bis. All this (according 
U our author) was done with the consent, and by 
the favour of Parysatis. As he sent every day a 
‘ gammon of bacon among the provisions, Clear- 
chus suggested to him, that he might easily con- 
ceal a small dagger in the fleshy part, and begged 
earnestly that he would do it, that his fate might 
not be left to the cruel disposition of Artaxerxes ; 
but, through fear of the king’s displeasure, he 
refused it. The king, however, at the request 
of his mother, promised upon oath, not to put 
Clearchus to death ; but afterwards he was per- 
suaded, by Statira, to destroy all the prisoners, 
except Mcnon. On this account he tells us 
Parysatis plotted against Statira, and resolved 
to take her off by poison, But it is a great 
absurdity in Ctesias to assign so disproportionate 
a cause. Would Parysatis, for the sake of Clear- 
chus, undertake so horrid and dangerous an 

* Tissaphernes, by promises which he did not 
intend to keep, drew Clearchus to an interview 
in his tent. He went with four principal officers 
and twenty captains to wait on the Persian, who 
y put Clearchus and the four officers under arrest, 
i and ordered the twenty captains to be cut m 
J pieces. Some time after the king commanded 
1 Clearchus, and all the four officers, except Me_- 
non, to be beheaded. Xenoph. de Exped. Cyn . 

t Carya was a town in Laconia, where there 
was a temple of Diana. Indeed the whole town 
was dedicated to Diana and her nymphs. In tne 
court before the temple stood a statue of Duma 
Caryatis, and the Spartan virgins kept a yearly 
festival on which they danced round it. 


enterprise ns that of poisoning the king’s lawful 
wife, by whom he had children and an heir to 
iiis crown f It is clear enough that he tells this 
fabulous tale to do honour to the memory of 
Clearchus. For he adds, that the carcases of 
the other officers were torn in pieces by dogs 
and birds ; but that a storm of wind brought a 
great heap of sand, and provided a tomb for 
Clearchus. Around this heap there sprung up 
a number of palm-trees, which soon grew into 
an admirable grove, and spread their protecting 
shade over the place ; so that the king repented 
greatly of wh.1t he had done, believing that he 
had destroyed a man who was a favourite of the 
gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and 
jealousy which Parysatis had entertained of 
Statira from the first, that she embarked in so 
cruel a design. She saw that her own power 
with the Icing depended only on his reverence 
for her as his mother; whereas that of Statira 
was founded in love, and confirmed by the 
greatest confidence in her- fidelity. The point 
she had to carry was great, and she resolved 
to make one desperate effort. She had a faithful 
and favourite attendant, named Gigis, who, as 
Dion tells us, assisted in the affair of the poison ; 
but, according to Ctesias, she was only conscious 
of it, and that against her will. The former calls 
the person, who provided the poison, Melantas ; 
the latter, Belitaras. 

These two princesses had, in appearance, forgot 
their old suspicions and animosities, and began 
to visit and eat at each other's table. But they 
did it with so much distrust and caution as to 
make it a rule to cat of the same dish, and even of 
the same slices. There is a small bird in Persia, 
which has no excrements, the intestines being 
only filled with fat ; on which account it is sup- 
posed to live upon air and dew : the name of it 
is rhyntaccs. Ctesias writes, that Parysatis 
divided one of these birds with a small knife that 
was poisoned on one side, and taking the wholc- 
somer part herself, gave the other to Statira. 
Dion, however, affirms, that it was not Parysatis, 
but Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and pre- 
sented the poisoned part to Statira. Be that as 
it may, she died in dreadful agonies and convul- 
sions; and was not only sensible herself of the 
cause, but intimated her suspicions to the king, 
who knew too well the savage and implacable 
temper of his mother : he, therefore^ immediately 
made an inquisition into the afFair. He took 
her officers and servants that attended at her 
table, and put them to the torture. But she kept 
Gigis in her own apartment ; and when the king 
demanded her, refused to give her up. At last 
Gigis begged of the queen-mother to let her go in 
the night to her own house ; and the king being 
informed of it, ordered some of his guards to . 
intercept her. Accordingly she was seized and 
condemned to die. The laws of Persia have 
provided this punishment for poisoners . their 
{.ends are placed on a. broad. stone, and then 
crushed ivitn another, till nothing of the figure 
remains. In that manner was Gigis executed. 
As for Parysatis, the king did not reproach her 
with her efime, nor punish her any farther than 
by sending her to Babylon (which was th= place 
she desired to retire to), and declaring that he 
would never visit that city while she lived, buch 
was the state of his domestic affairs. 
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of rest, so when one business was over, they sat 
down in the presence of the gods, that under 
their auspicious conduct they might begin another. 
Nor is this repugnant to what has been already 
advanced : Since the lawgiver wanted to accustom 
us to address the deity not in the midst of busi- 
ness or hurry, but when we have time and leisure 
to do it as we ought 

By this sort of religious discipline the_ people 
became so tractable, and were impressed with such 
a veneration of Numa’s power, that they admitted 
many improbable, and even fabulous tales, and 
thought nothing incredible or impossible which 
he undertook. Thus he is said to have invited 
many of the citizens to his table,* where he took 
care the vessels should be mean, and the provisions 
plain and inelegant ; but after they were seated, 
he told them, the goddess with whom he used to 
converse, was coming to visit him, when, on a 
sudden the room was supplied with the most 
costly vessels, and the table with a most magnifi- 
cent entertainment. But nothing can be imagined 
more absurd than what is related of his conversa- 
tion with Jupiter. The story goes, that when 
mount Aventine was not enclosed within the 
walls, nor yet inhabited, but abounded with flow- 
ing springs and shady groves, it was frequented 
by two demigods, Picus and Faunus. These, in 
other respects, were like the Satyrs, or the race 
of Titans; but in the wonderful feats they per- 
formed by their skill in pharmacy and magic more 
resembled the Idasi Dactyli f (as the Greeks call 
them); and thus provided, they roamed about 
Italy. They tell us, that Numa, having mixed 
the fountain of which they used to drink with wine 
and honey, surprised and caught them. Upon this, 
they turned themselves into many forms, and, 
quitting their natural figure, assumed strange and 
horrible appearances. But when they found they 
could not break or escape from the bond that held 
them, they acquainted him with many secrets of 
futurity and taught him a charm for thunder and 
lightning, composed of onions, hair, and pilchards, 
which is used to this day. Others say, these 
demigods did not communicate the charm, but 
that by the force of magic they brought down 
Jupiter from heaven. The god, resenting this at 
Numa’s hands, ordered the charm to consist of 
heads. “Of onions," replied Numa. “No, 


* Dionysius tells us, that Numa showed these 
Romans all the rooms of his palace in the morning, 
meanly furnished, and without any signs of a great 
entertainment ; that he kept them with him great 
part of the day ; and when they returned to sup 
with him by invitation in the evening, they found 
everything surprisingly magnificent. _ It is likely, 
Numa imputed the change to his invisible friend. 

t Diodorus tells us from Ephorus, the Idmi 
Dactyli were originally from Mount Ida in Phrygia 
from whence they passed into Europe with king 
Minos. They settled first in Samothrace, where 
v • they taught the inhabitants religious rites. Or- 
pheus is thought to have been their disciple ; and 
the first that carried a form of worship over into 
Greece. The Dactyli are likewise said to have 
found out the use of fire, and to have discovered 
the nature of iron and brass to the inhabitants of 
the country adjoining to Mount Berecynthus, and 
to have taught them the way of working them. 
For this, and many other useful discoveries, they 
were after thoir death worshipped as gods. 
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human.” — “ Hairs,” said Numa, desirous to fence 
against the dreadful injunction, and interrupting 
the god. “Living,” said Jupiter : “Pilchards, 
said Numa. He was instructed it seems, by 
Egeria, how to manage the matter. Jupiter went 
away propitious, in Greek ileos, whence the place 
was called Ilicium ; * and so the charm was 
effected. These things, fabulous and ridiculous 
as they are, show how superstition, confirmed by 
custom, operated upon the minds of the people. 
As for Numa himself, he placed his confidence so 
entirely in God, that when one brought him word 
the enemy was coming, he only smiled, saying, 
“And I am sacrificing." 

He is recorded to have been the first that built 
temples to Tides, f or Faith, and to Terminus ; } 
and he taught the Romans to swear by faith, as 
the greatest of oaths ; which they still continue 
to _ make_ use of. In our times they sacrifice 
animals in the fields, both On public and private 
occasions, to Terminus, as the god of boundaries; 
but formerly the offering was an inanimate one ; 
for Numa argued that there should be no effusion 
of blood in the rites of a god, who is the witness 
of justice, and guardian of peace. It is indeed 
certain, that Numa was the first that marked out 
the bounds of the Roman territory; Romulus 
being unwilling, by measuring out his own, to 
show how. much he. had encroached upon the 
neighbouring countries : for bounds, if preserved, 
are barriers against lawless power; if violated, 
they are evidences of injustice. The territory of 
the city was by no. means extensive at first, but 
Romulus added to it a considerable district gained 
by the sword. All this Numa divided among the 
indigent citizens, that poverty might not drive 
them to rapine ; and, as lie turned the application 
of the people to agriculture, their temper was 
subdued together with the ground. For no occu- 
pation implants so speedy and so effectual a love 
of peace, as a country life ; where there remains 
indeed courage and bravery sufficient to defend 
their property, but the temptations to injustice 
and avarice are removed. Numa, therefore, intro- 
duced among his subjects an attachment to hus- 


* This.is Plutarch’s mistake. Ovid informs us 
(Fast. I. iii.) that Jupiter was called Elicius from 
elicere, to draw out, because Jupiter was drawn 
out of heaven on this occasion. 

f This was intended to make the Romans pay 
as much regard to their word, as to a contract in 
writing. And so excellent, in fact, were their 
principles, that Polybius gives the Romans of his 
time this honourable testimony — “ They most in- 
violably keep their word without being obliged to 
it by bail, witness, or promise; whereas, ten 
securities, twenty promises, and as many witnesses, 
cannothinder the faithless Greeks from attempting 
to deceive and disappoint you." No wonder, 
then, that so virtuous a people were victorious 
over those that were become thus degenerate and 
dishonest. 

I The Dii Termini were represented by stones, 
which Numa caused to be placed on the borders 
of tile Roman state, and of each man’s private 
lands. In honour of these deities, he instituted a 
festival called Terminaiia, which was annually 
celebrated on the 22nd or 23rd of February. To 
remove the Dii Termini was deemed a sacrilege of 
so heinous a nature, that any man might kill, with 
impunity, the transgressor. 
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nian, having given the king some secret intclli- foot, and 10,000 horse. Their country is rough 
gcnce m a letter which he sent by a secretary’ and uneven, and covered with perpetual foes 
named Beluns, he was so much pleased, that he As it produces no corn or fruits bv cultivation 
made him a present of 10,000 dancs. The same the inhabitants, a fierce and warlike race of men’ 
Timagoras wanted a supply of cows nuik, on live upon wild pears, apples, and other things of' 
account of a languishing disorder, and Artaxerxes that kind. He, therefore, insensibly, fell into 
ordered eighty cows for his use, which were to great danger and distress; for his troops could 
follow him wherever lie, went. He likewise sent find no provision there, nor could they he sup- 
him a bed with the necessary coverlets, and plied from any other place. They were forced to 
Persian servants to make it, because he thought kill their beasts of burden, and cat them ; and 
the Greeks not skilled m that art ; and he ordered those became so scarce that an ass’s head was 
him to be carried to the sca-sidc in a litter, on sold for sixty drachmas. The king’s table itself 
account of Ins indisposition. To this we may add was ill supplied; and there remained only a 
the allowance for Ins table while he was at court, few horses, all the rest having been used for 
which was so magnificent that Ostnnes, the king's food. 

1 brother, one day said to. him, “Timagoras, re- In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in 
member tins table, for it is not so sumptuous for high favour on account of his valour, and often 
nothing.” This was rather reproaching him with degraded for his levity, and who, at this very 
his treason than calling for his acknowledgments: time, was in the greatest disgrace saved the 
and, indeed, Timagoras, on his return, was king and his whole army by the following strata- 
capitally condemned by the Athenians for taking gem. The Cadusians having two kings, each 
bribes. . had his separate camp. Upon this Tiribazus 

Artaxcrxcs, in some measure, atoned for the formed his scheme ; and, after he had communi- 
causcs. of sorrow he gave the Greeks, by doing cated it to Artaxcrxes, went himself to one of 
one thing that afforded them great pleasure ; he those princes, and sent his son to the other, 
put Tissaphemes, their most implacable enemy. Each imposed upon the king he applied to, by 
to death. This he did partly at the instigation pretending that the other was going to send a 
of Parysatis, who added other charges to those private embassy to Artaxerxcs, to negotiate a 
alleged against him ; for he did not long retain separate alliance. “ But if you are wise,” said 
his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and they, “ you will be beforehand with your rival, 
sent for her to court ; because he saw she had and wc will assist you in the whole affair.” This 
understanding and spirit cnougli to assist in argument had its effect; and each, persuaded 
governing tile kingdom, and there now remained that the other was undermining him out of envy, 
no farther cause of suspicions and uneasiness be- sent his ambassadors ; the one with Tiribazus, 
tween them. From this time she made it a rule and the other with his son. As some time passed 
to please the king in all her measures, and not to before they returned, Artaxcrxes began to sus- 
opposc any of his inclinations, by which she pcct ; and there were those who suggested that 
gained an absolute ascendant over him. She Tiribazus had some traitorous design. The king 
perceived that he had a strong passion for one of was extremely dejected, and repenting of the 
his own daughters, named Atossa. He endea- confidence he had reposed in him, gave ear to all 
voured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s the calumnies of his enemies. But at last Tiri- 
account, and restrained it in public; though, baztis arrived, as did also his son, with the 
according to some authors, he had already a Cadusian ambassadors, and peace was made with 
private commerce with the princess. Parysatis both parties ; in consequence of which Tiribazus 
no sooner suspected the intrigue, than she ca- returned with the king in greater esteem and 
ressed her granddaughter more than ever ; and authority than ever. During this expedition, 
was continually praising to. Artaxcrxes both her Artaxerxes showed that timidity and effeminacy 
beauty and her behaviour, in which she assured ought not to be ascribed, as they generally are, 
him there was something great and worthy of a to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to a native 
crown. At last, she persuaded him to make her meanness and a depraved judgment : for neither 
his wife, without regarding the laws and opinions the gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which the 
of the Greeks : “ God," said she, “ has made you king always wore, and which were worth no less 
a law to the Persians, and a rule of right and than xz.ooo talents, hindered him from bearing 
wrong.” Some historians, amongst whom is Hera- the same fatigues and hardships with the meanest 
elides of Cunuc, affirm, that Artaxerxes married soldier in his army. He took his quiver on his 
not only Atossa, but another of his daughters, back, and his buckler upon his arm, and quitting 
named Amestris, of whom we shall speak by-nnd- his horse, would often march foremost up the 
by. His affection for Atossa was so strong that, most craggy and difficult places ; insomuch that 
though she had a leprosy, which spread itself over others found their task much, lighter, when they 
her body, he was not disgusted at it ; but he was saw the strength and alacrity with which he 
daily imploring Juno for her ; and grasping the proceeded: for he marched above zoo furlongs a 
dust of her temple ; for he paid his homage to no day. 

other goddess. At the same time, by his order. At last he arrived at one of his own palaces, 
his great officers sent so many offerings to her where there were gardens and parks of great 
shrine that the whole space between the palace extent and beauty, though the country around it 
and the temple, which was sixteen furlongs, was was naked and barren. As the weather was ex- 
fdled with gold, silver, purple, and fine horses. ccedingly cold, he permitted his men to cut wood 
He sent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make out of Ins own parks, without sparing either pine 
war upon the Egyptians ; but the expedition or cypress ; and when the soldiers were loath to 
miscarried through the difference which happened touch trees of such size and beauty, he took an 
between the generals he employed. After this he axe in his own hand, and laid it to the finest tree 
went in person against the Cadusians, with 300,000 amongst them. After which they cut them down 
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bandry as a charm of peace, and contriving a 
business for them, which would rather form their 
manners to simplicity than raise them to opulence, 
he divided the country into several portions, which 
he called or boroughs, and appointed over 
each of them a governor or overseer. Sometimes 
also he inspected them himself, and judging of the 
disposition of the people by the condition of their 
farms, some he advanced to posts of honour and 
trust ; and on the other hand, he reprimanded and 
endeavoured to reform the negligent and the idle.* 

But the most admired of all hi_s institutions is 
his distribution of the citizens into companies, 
according to their arts and trades. For the city 
consisting, as we have observed, of two nations, 
or rather factions, who were by no means willing I 
to unite, or to blot out the remembrance of their 
original difference, but maintained perpetual con- 
tests and party quarrels; he took the same method 
with them as is used to incorporate hard and so)id 
bodies, which, while entire, will not mix at all, 
but when reduced to powder, unite with ease. 
To attain his purpose, he divided, as I said, the 
whole multitude into small bodies, who gaining 
new distinctions, lost by degrees the great and 
original one, in consequence of their being thus 
broken into so many parts. This distribution was 
made according to the several arts or trades of 
musicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoemakers, 
tanners, braziers, and potters. He collected the 
other artificers also into companies, who had their 
respective halls, courts, and religious ceremonies, 
peculiar to each society. By these means he first 
took away the distinction of Sabines and Romans, 
subjects of Tatius, and subjects of Romulus, both 
name and thing ; the very separation into parts 
mixing and incorporating the whole together. 

He is celebrated also, in his political capacity, 
for correcting the law which empowered fathers 
to sell their children, t excepting such as married 
by their father's command or consent; for he 
reckoned it a great hardship that a woman should 
marry a man as free, and then live with a slave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar 
too, which he executed with some degree of skill, 
though not with absolute exactness. In the 
reign of Romulus, it had neither measure nor 
order, some months consisting of fewer than 
twenty days, t while some were stretched to thirty- 

* To neglect the cultivation of a farm was con- 
sidered amongst the Romans as a censorium 
probrum ; a fault that merited the chastisement 
of the censor. 

f Romulus had allowed fathers greater power 
over their children than masters had over their 
slaves. For a master could sell hi_s slave but 
once ; whereas a father could sell his son three 
times, let him be of what age or condition soever. 

♦ But Macrobius tells us (Satumal. 1 . i. c. 12), 
that Romulus settled the number of days with 
more equality, allotting to March, May, Quintilis, 
and October, one and thirty days each ; to April, 
June, Sextilis, November, and December, thirty; 
making up in all 304 days. Numa was better 
acquainted with the celestial motions ; and the re- 
fore, in the first place, added the two months of 
January and February. By the way, it is pro- 
bable, the reader will think, that neither Romulus, 
nor any other man, could be so ignorant as to 
make the lunar year consist of 304 days; and 
that the Romans reckoned by lunar months, and 


five, and others even to more. They had no idea 
of the difference between the annual course of the 
sun, and ^ that of the moon, and only laid down 
this position, that the year consisted of 360 daj*s. 
Numa, then, observing* that there was a difference 
of eleven days, 334 days making up the lunar 
year, and 365 the solar, doubled those eleven days, 
and inserted them as an intercalary month, after 
that of February, every other year. This ad- 
ditional month was called by the Romans Mer- 
er dittus. But this amendment of the irregularity 
1 afterwards required a farther amendment. He 
likewise altered the order of the months, making 
March the third, which was the first; January 
first which was the eleventh of Romulus, and 
February the second, which was the twelfth and 
last Many, however, assert, that the two months 
of January and February were added by Numa, 
whereas before they had reckoned but ten months 
in the j r ear, as some barbarous nations had but 
three ; and, among the Greeks, the Arcadians 
four, and the Acarnanians six. The Egyptian 
year, they tell us, at first, consisted only of one 
month, afterwards of four. And therefore, though 
they inhabit a new country, they seem to be a very 
ancient people, and reckon in tneir chronology an 
incredible number of j’ears, because they account 
months for years.* 


1 consequently by the lunar year, originally, is plain 
from their calends, nones, and ides. To compose 
these two months, he added fifty days to the 304, 
in order to make them answer to the courte of the 
moon. Beside this, he observed the difference 
between the solar and the lunar course to be eleven 
days; and, to remedy the inequality, he doubled 
those days after every two years, adding an in- 
terstitial month after February ; which Plutarch 
here calls Mercedinus ; and, in the life of Julius 
Cursor Mercedortius . Fes t us speaks of certain 
days, which he calls Dies Mcrcedonii, because 
they were appointed for the payment of workmen 
and domestics, which is all we know of the word. 
As Numa was sensible that the solar year con- 
sisted of 565 and six hours, and that the six hours 
made a whole day in four years, he commanded, 
that the month Mercedinus, after every four years, 
should consist of twenty-three days ; but the care 
of these intercalations being left to the priests, 
they put in or left out the intercalary day or 
month, as they fancied it lucky or unlucky ; and, 
by that means, created such a confusion, that the 
festivals came, in process of time, to be kept at a 
season quite contrary to what they had been 
formerly. The Roman calendar had gained near 
three months in the days of Julius Cxsar, and 
therefore wanted a great reformation again. 

* To suppose the Egyptians reckoned months 
for years, does indeed bring their computation 
pretty near the truth, with respect to the then age 
of the world ; for they reckoned a succession of 
kings for the space of 36,000 years. But that 
supposition would make the reigns of their kings 
unreasonably short. Besides, Herodotus says, 
the Egyptians were the first that began to com- 
pute by years ; and that they made the year con- 
sist of twelve months. Their boasted antiquity 
must, therefore, be imputed to their stretching 
the fabulous part of their history too far back. 
As to Plutarch's saying that Egypt was a new 
country* ft is strange that such a notion could 
ever be entertained by a man of his. knowledge. 
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virt'uo nC 'rh„ H no " -n ° r lr!c . d thc . enjoyments of till he laid him dead at his feet. They add, that 
a ri ? < lustre of such an imperial crown, after this he returned to his palace, and having 
P 3 PJJ ss ,, fc:lr of lus brot ^ cr » ^Hushed Tm- paid his devotions to the sun, said to those who 
bams with other arguments ; but the goddess of assisted at the ceremony, “My Persians you 
beauty contributed her share towards persuading may now return in triumph, and tell your fellow- 
him, by putting him m mind of the loss of As- subjects, that the great Oromazes* has taken 
„„„ , . , vengeance on those who formed the most impious 

., e t> ave himself up, therefore, entirely to and execrable designs .against their sovereign " 
iiribazus, and many others soon entered into the Such was the end of the conspiracy, 
conspiracy. But before it could be carried into Ochus now entertained very agreeable bones 
execution, a eunuch gave the king information and was encouraged besides by Atossa But he 
v or it, and of all the measures that were taken; had still some fear of his remaining legitimate 
Mor.he had got perfect intelligence thnt they brother, Ariaspes, and of his natural brother Ar- 
Idesigned to enter his chamber m die night, and sames. Not that Ochus had so much to appre- 
Ikul him m his bed. _ bend; from Ariaspes, merely because he was older, 

/ Artaxerxes thought it would be great im- but the Persians were desirous of having him 
/ prudence either to slight the information, and lay succeed to the throne on account of his mildness, 
himself open to such danger, or to crcdit.it his sincerity, and his humane disposition. As for 
without farther proof. The method he took was Arsames, he had the character of a wise prince, 
this: he ordered the eunuch to join Darius and and was the particular favourite of his father. 
Ins adherents, and assist at all their councils ; This was no secret to Ochus. However, he 
and in the mean time broke a door through the planned the destruction of both these brothers of 
wall behind his bed, which he concealed with the his ; and being of an artful, as well as sanguinary 
tapestry. When the time came, which the eunuch turn, he employed his cruelty against Arsames, 
informed him of, he placed himself upon his bed, and his art against Ariaspes. To the latter he 
and remained there till he had a sight of the privately sent some of the king's eunuchs and 
faces of the conspirators, and could perfectly lriends with frequent accounts of severe and 
distinguish each of them. But when he saw menacing expressions of his father's, as if he had 
them draw their swords, and advance towards resolved to put him to a cruel and ignominious 
him, he pulled back the tapestry, retreated into death. As these persons came daily to tell him m 
the inner room, and, after he had bolted_ the door, confidence, that some of these threats were upon 
alarmed. the palace. The assassins seeing them- the point of being put in execution, and the others 
selves discovered, and their designs disappointed, would not be long delayed, he was so terrified, 
immediately took to flight, and desired Tiribazus and fell into such a melancholy and desponding 
JO do the same, because he must certainly have way, that he prepared a poisonous draught, and 
/been observed. While he lingered, the guards drank it, to deliver himself from the burden of 
! amc and laid hold of him ; but he killed many of life, 
them, and it was with difficulty that he was The king being informed of the manner of his 
despatched at last by a javelin thrown at a death, sincerely lamented him, and had some sus- 

distance. _ _ r ‘ 1 - v ~‘ — ,J --* 

Darius was taken, together with his children, 
and brought to answer for his crime before the 

• j i • s .1 . i.: i ff'U- 


picion of the cause, but could not examine into it 
Darius was taken, together with his children, thoroughly on account of his great age. 
and brought to answer for his crime before the However, Arsames now became dearer to him 
judges which thc king appointed. The king did than ever, and it was easy to see that the king 
not think proper to assist at the trial in person, placed an entire confidence in him, and commu- 
but directed others to lay the charge against his nicated to him his most secret thoughts. Ochus, 
son, and his notaries were to take down separately therefore would not defer his enterprise longer, 
the opinion of each judge. As they all gave it but employed Harpates, the son oBTiribazus, to 
unanimously for death, the officers took Darius, killArsames. Artaxerxes, whom time had brought 
and led him into an adjacent prison. But when to the very verge of life, when he had this ad- 
the executioner came, with the instrument in his ditional stroke in the fate of Arsames, could not 
hand which is used in beheading the capital con- make much more struggle ; his sorrow and regret 
victs, he was seized with horror at the sight of soon brought him to the grave. He lived ninety- 
Darius, and drew back towards the door, as four years, and reigned sixty-two.f He had the 
having neither ability nor courage to lay violent character of a prince who governed with lenity ; 
hands upon his king. But the judges, who stood and loved his people. But perhaps the behaviour 
at the door, urging him to do his office, wi a of his successor might contribute not a little to 
menaces of instant punishment if he did not his reputation ; for Ochus was the most cruel and 
comply, he returned, and seizing Darius by the sanguinary of princes. 

hair, threw him on the ground, and cut off his ; — — ~ 

head. Some say the cause was tried in presence * The Persians worshipped Oromazes as the 
of the king, and that Darius, after he was con- Author of Good, arid Arimanius as the author of 
; victcd by indubitable proofs, fell on his face and Evil. _ . 

ibegged for mercy, but Artaxerxes, rising in great t Diodorus Siculus says, that he reigned only 
f anger, drew his scimitar, and pursued his stroke forty-three years. 


NUMA. 


That the Roman year contained at first ten 
months only, and not twelve, we have a proof 
in the name of the last; for they still call it 
December, or the tenth month ; and that March 
was the first is also evident, because the fifth 
from it was called Quintilis the sixth Sextilis, 
and so the rest in their order. If January and 
February had then been placed before March, 
the month Quintilis would have been the fifth in | 
name, but the seventh in reckoning. Besides, 
it is reasonable to conclude, that the month of 
March, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars, 
should stand first ; and April second, which has 
its name from Aphrodite, or Venus, for in this 
month the women sacrifice to that goddess, and 
bathe on the first of it, with crowns of myrtle on 
their heads. Some, however, say, April derives 
not its names from Aphrodite ; but, as the very 
sound of the term seems to dictate, from aperire, 
to open, because the spring having then attained 
its vigour, it opens and unfolds the blossoms of 
plants. The next month, which is that of May, 
is so called from Main, the mother of Mercury ; 
for to him it is sacred. June is so styled from the 
youtJi/ul season of the year. Some again inform 
us, that these two months borrow their names 
from the two ages, old and young; for the older 
men are called majorcs, and the younger juniorcs. 
The succeeding months were denominated accord- 
ing to their order, of fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, . tenth. Afterwards Quintilis was called 
July, in honour of Julius Caesar, who overcame 
Pompey; and Sextilis August, from Augustus 
the second emperor of Rome. To the two follow- 
ing months Domitian gave his two names of 
' Germanicus and Domitianus, which lasted but a 
little while ; for, when he was slain, they resumed 
their old names, September and October. The 
two last were the only ones that all along retained 
the original appellation which they had from their 
order. February, which was either added or 
transposed' by ffuma, is. the month of purifica- 
tion ; for so the term signifies ; and then rites are 
celebrated for the purifying of trees,* and pro- 
curing a blessing on their fruits; then also the 
feast of the Lupcrcalia is held, whose ceremonies 
greatly resemble those of a lustration. January, 
the first month, is so named from yanus, And 
Numa seems to me to have taken away the 
precedency from March, which is denominated 
from the god of war, with a design to show his 
preference of the political virtues to the martial. 
For this yanus, in the most remote antiquity, 
whether a demigod or a king, being remarkable 
for his political abilities and his cultivation of 
society, reclaimed men from their rude and 
savage manners ; he is therefore represented with 


* Another reading has it, rots tjttrots ei'aqt^ovtrt 
instead Ofroi? tpvrote ; and then the sense will be, 
they sacrifice to the dead. Both have their 
authorities ; the common reading being supported 
by a passage in Ovid, who takes notice that the 
Lupcrci purified the ground, — 

Sec lit quia Pclle Luperci 
0 nine solum histrant. — Lib. ii. Fast. 

And the other, which seems the better, rests upon 
the authority of Varro and others, who mention 
an offering to the dead in the month of February. 
— Ab dels inficris Felruaris appclldtus, quod 
tunc his parentetur. 
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two faces, as having altered the former state of 
the World, and given quite a new turn to life. 
He. has also a temple at Rome with two gates, 
which they call the gates of war. It is the 
custom for this temple to stand open in the time 
of war, and to be shut in time of peace. The 
latter was seldom the case, as the- empire has 
been generally engaged in war on account of its 
great extent, and its having to contend with so 
many surrounding barbarous nations. It has, 
therefore, been shut only in the reign of Augustus 
Caesar,* when he had conquered Antony: ancf 
before, in the consulate of Marcus Attiliusj and 
Titus. Manlius, . a little while; for, a new war 
breaking out, it was soon opened again. In 
Numa’s reign, however, it was not opened for 
one day, but stood constantly shut during the 
space of forty-three years, while uninterrupted 
peace reigned in every quarter. Not only the 
people of Rome were softened and humanized by 
the justice and mildness of the king, but even the 
circumjacent cities, breathing, as it were, the 
same salutary and delightful air, began to change 
their behaviour. Like the Romans, they became 
desirous of peace and good Laws, of cultivating 
the ground, educating their children in tranquil- 
lity, and paying their homage to the gods. Italy 
then was taken up with festivals and sacrifices, 
games, and entertainments ; the people, without 
any apprehensions of danger, mixed in a friendly 
manner, and treated each other with mutual 
hospitality; the love of virtue and justice, as 
from the source of Nuraa’s wisdom, gently flowing 
upon all, and moving with the composure of his 
heart. Even the hyperbolical expressions of the 
poets fall short of describing the happiness of 
those' days. 

Secure A rachne spread her slender toils 
O’er the broad buckler; eating rust consum’d 
The vengeful swords and once far-gleaming 
spears : 

No more the trump of war swells its hoarse throat. 
Nor robs the eyelids of their genial slumber.} 

. We have no account of either war or insurrec- 
tion in the state during Numa’s reign. Nay, he 
experienced neither enmity nor envy; nor did 
ambition dictate either open or private attempts 
against his crown. Whether it were the fear of 
the gods, who took so pious a. man under their 
protection, or reverence of his virtue, or the 
singular good fortune of his times, that kept the 
manners of men pure and unsullied ; he was an 
illustrious instnnee of that truth, which Plato 
several ages after ventured to deliver concerning 
government : That the only sure prospect of 
deliverance from the evils of life will be, when 


* Augustus shut the temple of Janus three 
several times ; one of which was in the. year of 
Rome 7J0, before the birth of our Saviour, ac- 
cording to Isaiah’s prophecy, that all the world 
should be blessed with peace, when the Prince 
of Peace was bom. This temple was also shut 
by Vespasian after his triumph over the Jews, . 

t Instead of Marcus we should read Caius 
Attilius. Titus Manlius, his colleague, shut the 
temple of Janus at the conclusion of the first 
Punic war. 

} Plutarch took this passage from some excel- 
lent verses of Bacchylides in praise of peace, 
given us by Stobacus. 
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promises, put him off from time to time, and that take in pieces, were packed up in corn chests 

ifj °P“ fr0 ’? *F p j and J tolcm >' and sent before in waggons prepared for th« 

remote, he resolved to destroy the tyrant without purpose. fab i p lor lnac 

an ,y.. fore ;ff» assistance. _ In the mean time some of the tyrant’s spies 

ihe first persons to whom he communicated arrivcdatArgos.anditwasreportcdthattheywere 
Aristomaehnx m Anstomachus and Ecdclus. skulking about to watch the motions of Aratus. 
Anstomachus was an exile from Sicyon, and Next morning, therefore, Aratus appeared early 
lift an ArCad 'fn bamshcd fr°<a Megalopolis. with his friends in the market-place, and talked 
W sVh f a F tt ° S ? phe r w , ho rn speeulntiort with them for some time. He Then went to the 
C a° pr . acuce '. for llc bad . studied at Gymnasium, and after he had anointed himself, 
Athens under Arcesilaus the academician. As took with liim some young men from the wrestling 
y ?, cc «p* cd >“ s proposal, he applied to_ ring who used to be of his parties of pleasure, and 
.the other exiles , a few of whom joined him, returned home. In a little time his servants 


think of so bold an attempt, and endeavoured to to sing and play at entertainments. These man- 
prevent his proceeding m .,*.*-** a :..~j mi a * . 


- m tri - <v, . , . ceuvres deceived the spies. They laughed and 

" him he was considering how to seize some said to each other, “ Certainly nothing can be 
post m the territories of Sicyon, from whence he more dastardly than a tyrant, since Nicocles, who 
might prosecute hostilities against the tyrant, a is master of so strong a city, and armed with so 
man of hicyon arrived nt Argos, who had escaped much power, lives in fear of a young man, who 
out of prison. He was brother to Xcnoclcs, one wastes the pittance he has to subsist on in exile, 
of the exiles : and being introduced by him to in drinking and revelling even in the day time.” 
Aratus, he informed him, that the part of the After these false reasonings they retired, 
wall which he had got over, was almost level Aratus, immediately after he had made his 
with the ground on the inside, ns it joined upon a meal, set out for the tower of Poiygnotus, and 
.? . r<3C ky part of the city, and that on the out* when he had joined the soldiers there, proceeded 
rude it was not so high but that it might be scaled, to Nemea, where he disclosed his real intentions 
Upon this intelligence, Aratus sent two of his to his whole company. Having exhorted them 
servants, Sccuthas and Technon, along with to behave like brave men, and promised them 
Xcnoclcs, to reconnoitre the wall; for he was great rewards, he gave propitious Apollo for the 
resolved, if he could do it secretly, to hazard all word, and then led them forward towards Sicyon, 
upon one great effort, rather than lengthen out governing his march according to the motion of 
the war, and publicly engage with a tyrant, the moon, sometimes quickening, and sometimes 
/when he had no resources hut those of a private slackening his pace, so as to have the benefit of 
j rtan. her light by the way, and to come to the garden 

I Xcnoclcs and his companions, after they had by the wall j'ust after she was set. There Ca- 
I taken the height of the wail, reported, at their phesias met him, and informed him that the dogs 
return, that it was neither impracticable nor were let out before he arrived, but that he had 
difficult, but that it was dangerous to attempt it secured the gardener. Most of the company 
on account of some dogs kept by a gardener, were greatly dispirited at this account, and 
which were little indeed, but at the same time desired Aratus to quit his enterprise ; but he 
extremely fierce and furious. Aratus, however, encouraged them by promising to desist, if the 
immediately set about the work. It was easy to dogs should prove very troublesome. Then he 
provide arms without suspicion; for almost every- ordered those w'ho carried the ladders to m'arch 
body went armed, by reason of the frequent before, under the conduct of Ecdclus and Mna- 
robberics and the incursions of one people into sitheus, and himself followed softly. The dogs 
the territories of another. And as to the scaling now began to run about and bark violently at 
ladders, Euphranor, who was one of the exiles, Ecdclus and his men ; nevertheless they ap- 
and a carpenter by trade, made them publicly; proached the wall, and planted their ladders sale, 
his business screening him from suspicion. Each Hut as the foremost of them were mounting, the 
of his friends in Argos, who had no great number officer who was to be relieved by the morning 
of men that he could command, furnished him guard passed by that way at the sound of bell, 
with ten ; he armed thirty of his own servants, with many torches and much noise. Upon this, 
and hired some few soldiers of Xenophilus, who the men laid themselves close to their ladders, 
was chief captain of a band of robbers. To the and escaped the notice of this watch without 
latter it was given out that the design of their much difficulty ; but when the other which was 
march to Sicyon was to carry off the king’s stud ; to relieve it came up, they were in the utmost 
and several of them were scut before by different danger. However, that too passed by without 
ways to the tower of Poiygnotus, with orders to observing them ; after which, Mnasitheus and 
wait for him there. Caphesias was likewise sent Ecdclus mounted the wall first, and having 
with four others in a travelling dress. These secured the way both to the right and left, they 
1 were to go in the evening to the gardener's, and sent Tcchnon to Aratus to desire him to advance 
pretending to be travellers, get a lodging there ; as fast as possible. 

if. , - p . ’ r V?. ?• 1 Y. : r .1 1 


after which, they were to confine both him and 
his dogs : for that part of the wall was not acces- 


It was no great distance from the garden to the 
wall, and to a tower in which was placed a great 


sible any other way. The ladders being made to hunting dog to alarm the guard. But whether 

— he was naturally drowsy, or had wearied himself 

* Arcesilaus was the disciple of Grantor, and the day before, he did not perceive their entrance. 
I I ! UL _ rj.1l- - r>..* .U- Ar.r,.~ 


had established the middle academy, 
t He was not yet twenty years old 


But the gardener’s dogs awaking him by barking 
below, he began to growl ; and when Aratus’s 
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the divine Providence shall so order it, that the 
regal power, invested in a prince who has the 
sentiments of a philosopher, shall render virtue 
triumphant over vice. A man of such wisdom is 
not only happy in himself, but contributes by his 
instructions to the happiness of others. There 
is, in truth, no need either of force or menaces, to 
direct the multitude ; _ for when they see virtue 
exemplified in so glorious a pattern as the life 
of their prince, they become wise of themselves, 
and endeavour by friendship and unanimity, by 
a strict regard to justice and temperance, to form 
themselves to an innocent and happy life.^ This 
is the noblest end of government ; and he is most 
worthy of the royal seat who can regulate the 
lives and dispositions of his subjects in such a 
manner. No one was more sensible of this than 
Numa. 

As to his wives and children, there are great 
contradictions among historians. For some say, 
he had no wife but Tatia, nor any child but one 
daughter named Pompilia. Others, beside that 
daughter, give an account of four sons. Pompon, 
Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus; every one of 
which left an honourable posterity, the Pomponn 
being descended from Pompon, the Pinarii from 
Pinus, the Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Ma- 
mercii from Mamercus. These were sumamed 
Regis or kings* But a third set of writers ac- 
cuse the former of forging these genealogies from 
Numa, in order to ingratiate themselves with 
particular families. And they tell us, that Pom- 
pilia was not the daughter of Tatia, but of 
Lucretia, another wife, whom he married after 
he ascended the throne. All, however, agree, 
that Pompilia was married to Marcius, son of 
that Marcius who persuaded Numa to accept 
the crown ; for he followed him to Rome, where 
he was enrolled a senator, and, after Numas 
death, was competitor with Tullus Hostilius for 
the throne; but, failing in the enterprise, he 
starved himself to death. ^ His son Marcius, 
husband to Pompilia, remained in Rome s and 
had a son named Ancus Marcius, who reigned 
after Tullus Hostilius. This son is said to have 
been but five years old at the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried off by no sudden or acute 
distemper; but, as Piso relates, wasted away 
insensibly with old age and a gentle decline. 
He was some few years above eighty when he 
died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in friend- 
ship and alliance with Rome, strove to make the 
honours of his burial equal to the happiness of 
his life, attending with crowns and other public 
offerings. The senators carried the bier, and 
the ministers of the gods walked in procession. 
The rest of the people, with the women and 
children, crowded to the funeral; not, as if they 
were attending the interment of an aged king, 
but as if they had lost one of their beloved 
relations in the bloom of life ; for they follotved 
it with tears and loud lamentations. They did 
not bum the body,! because (as we arc told) he 

* Rex was the surname of the Asmilians and 
Marcian5, but not of the Pomponians, the Pinari- 
ans, or Mamercians. The Pinarii were descended 
from a family who were priests of Hercules, and 
more ancient than the times of Numa. 

t In the most ancient times they committed 
the bodies of the dead to the ground, as appears 


himself forbade it; but they made two stone 
coffins, and buried them under the Janiculum ; 
the one containing his body, and the other the 
sacred books which he had written, in the same 
manner as the Grecian legislators wrote their 
tables of laws. 

Numa had taken care, however, in his lifetime, 
to instruct the priests in all that those books con- 
tained, and to impress both the sense and practice 
on their memories. He then ordered them to be 
buried with him, persuaded that such mysteries 
could not safely exist in lifeless writing. __ Influ- 
enced by the same reasoning, it _ is said, the 
Pythagoreans did not commit their precepts to 
writing, but entrusted them to the memories of 
such as they thought worthy of so great a deposit. 
And when they happened to communicate to an 
unworthy person their abstruse problems in 
geometry, they gave out that the gods threatened 
to avenge his profaneness and impiety with some 
great and signal calamity. Those, therefore, may 
be well excused who endeavour to prove by so 
many resemblances that Numa was acquainted 
with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias. relates, that 
there were twelve books written in Latin con- 
cerning^ religion, and twelve more of philo- 
sophy, in Greek, buried in that coffin. But 400 
years after,* when Publius Cornelius and Marcus 
Bsebius were consuls, a prodigious fall of rain, 
having washed away the earth that covered the 
coffins, and the lids falling off, one of them 
appeared entirely empty, without the least re- 
mains of the body; in the other the books were 
found. Petilius, then Praetor, having examined 
them, made his report upon oath to the senate, 


from the history of the patriarchs. But the 
Egyptians, from a vain desire of preserving their 
bodies from corruption after death, had them 
embalmed ; persons of condition with rich spices, 
and even the poor had theirs preserved with salt. 
The Greeks, to obviate the inconveniences that 
might possibly happen from comiption, burned 
the bodies of the dead; but Pliny tells us that 
Sylla was the first Roman whose body was burned. 
When Paganism was. abolished, the burning of 
dead bodies ceased with it; and in the belief of 
the resurrection, Christians committed their dead 
with due care and honour to the earth, to repose 
there till that great event. 

* Plutarch probably wrote 500; for this hap- 
pened in the year of Rome 573. u One Teren- 
tius, M says Varo (ap. S. August, de Civ. Dei.) 
“had a piece of ground near the Janiculum; 
and a husbandman of his one day accidentally 
running over Numa's tomb, turned up some of 
the legislators books wherein he gave his reasons 
for establishing the religion of. the Romans as he 
left it. The husbandman carried these books to 
the pnetor, and the pnetor to the senate, who, 
after having read his frivolous reasons for his 
religious establishments, v agrced, that the books 
should be destroyed, in pursuance of Numa’s 
intentions. It was accordingly decreed, that the 
pnetor should throw them into the fire,” But 
though Numa’s motives for the religion he es- 
tablished might be tririal enough, that was not 
the chief reason for suppressing them. The real, 
at least the principal reason, was the many new 
superstitions, equally trivial, which the Romans 
had introduced, and the worship which they paid 
to images, contrary to Numa's appointment. 
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made it his business to usurp it. However, he 
soon felt it n heavy burden ; and being at once 
desirous to gain the happiness which Aratus 
enjoyed, and to deliver himself from the fear of 
his intriguing spirit, he formed the noblest resolu- 
tion that can be conceived, which was first to 
deliver himself from the hatred, the fears, and the 
guards that encompassed him, and then to bestow 
the greatest blessings on his country. In conse- 
quence hereof, he sent for Aratus, laid down the 
authority he had assumed, and joined the city to 
the Achaean league. The Achmans, charmed 
'l with his noble spirit, thought it not too great a 
j compliment to elect him general. He was no 
| sooner appointed than he discovered an ambition 
/ to raise ins name above that of Aratus, and was 
by that means led to several unnecessary attempts, 
particularly to declare war against the Lacedae- 
monians. _ Aratus endeavoured to prevent it, but 
his opposition was thought to proceed from envy. 
Lysiades was chosen general a second time, 
though Aratus exerted all his interest to get that 
appointment for another : for, as we have already 
observed, he had the command himself only every 
other year. Lysiades was fortunate enough to 
gain that commission a third time, enjoying it 
alternately with Aratus. But at last avowing 
himself his enemy, and often accusing him to the 
Achaians in full council, that people cast him off ; 
for he appeared with only an assumed character 
to contend against real and sincere virtue. /Esop 
tells us, that the cuckoo one day asked the 
little birds why they avoided her ; and they 
. answered, it was because they fcared_ she would 
I/at last prove a hawk. In like manner it happened 
" to Lysiades. It was suspected that, as he had 
leen once a tyrant, his laying down his power 
\'J was not quite a voluntary thing, and that he 
i would be glad to take the first opportunity to 
resume it. 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war with the 
/Etolians. The Achjsans pressed him to engage 
them on the confines of Megara ; and Agis, king 
of the Lacedemonians, who attended with an 
army; joined bis instances to theirs ; but he would 
not consent. They reproached him with want 
of spirit, with cowardice ; they tried what the 
weapons of ridicule could do; but he bore all 
their attacks with patience, and would not sacrifice 
the real good of the community to the fear of 
seeming disgrace. Upon this principle he suffered 
the AStolians to pass Mount Gerania, and to enter 
Peloponnesus without the least resistance. But 
when he found that in their march they had seized 
Pellene, he was no longer the same man. With- 
out the least delay, without waiting, till all his 
forces were assembled, he advanced with those he 
had at hand against the enemy, who were, much 
weakened by their late acquisition, for it had 
occasioned the utmost disorder and misrule. 

\ They had no sooner entered the ,city than the 
I private men dispersed themselves in the houses, 
i J and began to scramble and fight for the booty, 
y while the generals and other officers seized the 
4 wives and daughters of the inhabitants, and each 
put his helmet on the head of his prize, as a mark 
to whom she belonged, and to prevent her coming 
into the hands of another. 

While they were thus employed, news was 
brought that Aratus was at hand, and ready to 
fall upon them. The consternation was such as 
might be expected amongst men in extreme 
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disorder. Before they were all apprised of their 
danger, those that were about the gates and in 
the suburbs had skirmished a few moments with 
the Achaians, and were put to flight. And the 
precipitation with which they fled greatly dis- 
tressed those who had assembled to support them. 
During this confusion, one of the captives, 
daughter to Epigethes, a person of great eminence 
m Pellene, who was remarkable for her beauty 
and majestic mien, was seated in the temple of i 
Diana, where the officer whose prize she was had 
placed her, after having put his helmet, which 
was adorned with three plumes of feathers on her 
head. This lady, hearing the noise and tumult, 
ran out suddenly to see what was the cause. 
As she stood at the door of the temple, and looked 
down upon the combatants, with the helmet still 
upon her head, she appeared to the citizens a 
figure more than human, and the enemy took her 
for a deity; which struck the latter with such 
terror and astonishment that they were no longer 
able to use their arms. 

The Pelleneaus tell us, that the statue of the 
goddess stands commonly untouched, and that 
when the priestess moves it out of the temple, in 
order to carry it in procession, none dare look it 
in the face, but, on the contrary, they turn away 
their eyes with great care ; for it is not only a 
terrible and dangerous sight to mankind, but 
its look renders the trees barren, and blasts the 
fruits where it passes. They add, that the 
priestess carried it out on this occasion, and 
always turning the face directly towards . the 
AStohans, filled them with horror, and deprived 
them of their senses. But Aratus, in his. Com- 
mentaries, makes no mention of any such circum- 
stance ; he only says, that he put the /Etolians to 
flight, and entering the town with the fugitives, 
dislodged them by dint of sword, and killed 700. 
This action was one of the most celebrated in 
history : Tunanthes the painter gave a very lively 
and ^Aceilent representation of it. 

However, as many powerful states were com- 
bining against the Achseans, Aratus hastened to 
make peace with the AEtolians, which he not only 
effected with the assistance of Pantaleon, one of 
the most powerful men amongst them, but like- 
wise entered into an alliance offensive and defen- I 
sive. He had a strong desire to restore Athens to I 
its liberty, and exposed himself to the severest 
censures of the Achzeans, by attempting to sur- 
prise the Pirmus, while there was a. truce subsist- 
ing between them and the Macedonians. Aratus, 
indeed, in his Commentaries, denies the fact, and 
lays the blame upon Erginus, with whom he took 
the citadel of Corinth. He says, it was the pecu- 
liar scheme of Erginus to attempt that port ; that, 
his ladder breaking, he miscarried, and was pur- 
sued ; and that to save himself, he often called 
upon Aratus, as if present; by which artifice he 
deceived the enemy, and. escaped. But. this de- 
fence of his wants probability to support it. It is 
not likely that Ergmus, a private man, a Syrian, 
would have formed a design of such consequence, 
without having Aratus at the head of it, to supply 
him with troops, and to point out the opportunity 
for the attack. Nay, Aratas proved the same 
against himself, by making not only two or three, 
but many more attempts upon the Pirteus. Like 
a person violently in love, his miscarriages did not 
prevail upon him to desist ; for, as his hopes were 
disappointed only by the failure perhaps of a 
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that it appeared to him inconsistent both with complicated sickness, he changed them for a 
justice and religion, to make them public : _ in superstition,* very different from Numa’s piety: 
consequence of which all the volumes were carried others, too, were infected with the same false 
into the Comitium, and burned. principles, when they saw the manner of his 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and in-*, death, which is said to have happened by light- 
creases after their death ; for envy docs not long 1 ning.f 

survive them ; nay, it sometimes dies before them.] 

The misfortunes, indeed, of the succeeding kings: * None arc so superstitious in distress as those 
added lustre to the character of Numa. Of the* who in their prosperity have laughed at religion, 
five that came after him, the last was driven from The famous Canon Vossius was no less remarkable 
the throne, and lived long in exile ; and of the for the greatness of his fears, than he was for the 
other four, not one died a natural death. Three littleness of his faith. 

were traitorously slain. As for Tulltis Hostilius, t The palace of Tulltis Hostilius was burned 
who reigned next after Numa, he ridiculed and down by lightning ; and he, with his wile and 
despised many of his best institutions, particularly children, perished in the flames. Though some 
his religious ones, as eflefninate, and tending to historians say, that Ancus Marcius, who, as the 
inaction; for his view was to dispose the people grandson of Numa, expected to succeed to the 
to war. He did not, '^however, abide by his irre- crown, took the. opportunity of the storm, to 
ligious opinions, .birr falling into a severe and assassinate the king. 

by 

A/ NUMA AND LYCURGUS COMPARED. 

j Jf .vvdtcG gone through the lives of Numa and masters.} For this also they tell us was one of 
Lycurgus, we must now endeavour (though it is Numa’s institutions, that persons in a state of 
no easy matter) to contrast their actions. The servitude should be admitted, at least once a year, 
resemblances between them however are obvious to the liberal enjoyment of those fruits which they 
enough ; their wisdom, for instance, their piety, had helped to raise. Some however pretend to 
their talents for government, the instruction of find in this custom the vestiges of the equality 
their people, and their deriving their laws from a which subsisted in the times of Saturn, when 
divine source. But the chief of their peculiar there was neither servant nor master, but all were 
distinctions, was Numa’s accepting a crown, and upon the same footing, and, as it were, of one 
Lycurgus’s relinquishing one. . The former re- family. 

ccived a kingdom without seeking it ; the latter Both appear to have been equally studious to 
resigned one when he liad it in possession. Numa lead their people to temperance and sobriety. As 
was advanced to sovereign power when a private to the other virtues, the one was more attached 
person and a stranger ; Lycurgus reduced himself to fortitude, and the other to justice. Though 
from a king to a private person. It was an possibly the different nature and quality of their 
honour to the one to attain to royal dignity by his respective governments required a different pro- 
justice ; and it was an honour to the other to pre- cess. For it was not through want of courage, 
fer justice to that dignity. Virtue rendered the but to guard against injustice, that Numa re- 
one so respectable as to deserve a throne, and the strained his subjects from war: nor did Lycurgus 
other so great as to be above it. endeavour to infuse a martial spirit into his people, 

The second observation is, that both managed with a view to encourage them to injure others, 
their respective governments, as musicians do the but to guard them against being injured by inva- 
lyre, each in a different manner. Lycurgus sions. As each had the luxuriances of his citizens 
wound up.thc strings of Sparta, which he found to prune, and their deficiencies to fill up, they 
relaxed with luxury, to a stronger tone : Numa must necessarily make very considerable altcra- 
softened the high and harsh tone of Rome. The tions. 

former had the more difficult task. For it was Numa’s distribution oftlie people was indulgent 
not their swords and breastplates, which he per- and agreeable to the commonalty, as with him a 
suaded his citizens to lay aside, but their gold various and mixed mass of goldsmiths, musicians, 
and silver, their sumptuous beds and tables ; what shoemakers, and other trades, composed the body 
he taught them was not to devote their time to of the city. But Lycurgus inclined to the no- 
feasts and sacrifices, after quitting the rugged bility in modelling his state, and he proceeded in 
paths of war, but to leave entertainments and the a severe and unpopular manner; putting all me- 

pleasures of wine, for the laborious exercises of — — 

arms and the wrestling ring. Numa effected his } The Saturnalia was a feast celebrated on the 
purposes in a friendly way by the regard and 14th of the kalends of January. Beside the sacri- 
vencration the people had for his person ; Lycur- flees in honour of Saturn, who, upon his retiring 

. j gus had to struggle with conflicts and dangers, into Italy, introduced there the happiness of the 
before he could establish his laws. The genius of golden age, servants were at this time indulged in 
Numa was more mild and gentle, softening and mirth and freedom, in memory of the equality 
attempering the fiery dispositions of his people to which prevailed in that age ; presents were sent 
justice and peace. If we be obliged to admit the from one friend to another ; and no war was to 
sanguinary and unjust treatment of the Helotcs, be proclaimed, or offender executed. It is un- 
as a part of the politics of Lycurgus, we must certain when this festival was instituted. Mac- 
allow Numa to have been far the more humane robins pays, it was celebrated in Italy long before 
and equitable lawgiver, who permitted absolute the building of Rome ; and probably he is right, 
slaves to taste of the honour of freemen, and in for the Greeks kept the same feast under the 
the Saturnalia to be entertained along with tiieir 1 name of Chronia. Macrod. Saturn. 1 , i. c. 7. 
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wl US w e L t ^-' V0U,d not ' ead ° n main said, perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted justice, and 
*i ept w raen on , t ^ le ot ,j er slde °L a "’ as tyrannically inclined; let us grant it for a 
A ha , c ? y T C , t '-' e ? n > ? nd would jot suffer moment ; yet he was a descendant of the Hera- 
thern to pass. Lysmdcs incensed at this order, cl.die, and his country was Sparta, the meanest 
and reproaching him with cowardice, called upon citizen of which should have been preferred as 
the cavalry to support the party which was in general of the league to the first of the Mace- 
pursmt of the enemy, and not to betray the donians, at least by those who set any value on 
victory, nor to desert a man who was going to the dignity of Greece. Besides, Cleomenes asked 
hazard all for his country. Many of the best for the command among the Achseans * only to 
men m the army followed him to the charge, make their cities happy in his services, in return 
which was so vigorous that he put the right wing for the honour of the title : whereas Anticonus 
, of the Lacedamiomans to flight. But, . in the though declared commander in chief both by sea 
\ ardour of his courage, and his ambition for and land, would not accept the commission till he 
(honour, he went inconsiderately upon the pur- was paid with the citadel of Corinth ; in which 
lsuic till he fell into an intricate way, obstructed he perfectly resembled TEsop's hunter ; f for he 
Jwith trees, and intersected with large ditches, would not ride the Achxans, though they offered 
/Cleomenes attacked him in this ground, and slew their backs, and though by embassies and decrees 
if him, after he had maintained the most glorious they courted him to do it, till he had first bridled 
' of all combats, the combat for his people, almost them by his garrison, and by the hostages which 
at their own doors. The rest of the cavalry fled, they were obliged to deliver to him. 
and turning back upon the main body, put the It is true, Aratus labours to justify himself by 
infantry in disorder, so that the rout became the necessity of affairs. But Polybius assures us, 

< general. that long before that necessity existed, he had 

This loss was principally ascribed to Aratus, been afraid of the daring spirit of Cleomenes, and 
for he was thought to have abandoned Lysiades had not only treated with Antigonus in private, 
to his fate. The Achxans, therefore, retired in but drawn in the Megaiopolitans to propose it to 
great anger, and obliged him to follow them to the general assembly of the Aclueans, that Anti- 
zEgium. There it was. decreed in full council, gonus should he invited to their assistance ; for, 
that he should be supplied with no more money, whenever Cleomenes renewed his depredations, 
nor have any mercenaries maintained ; and that the Megaiopolitans were the first that suffered by 
if he would go to war, he must find resources for them. Phylarchus gives the same account ; but 
it himself. Thus ignominiously treated, he was we should not have afforded him much credit, if 
inclined to give up the seal, and resign his com- he had not been supported by the testimony of 
maud immediately ; but, upon more mature con- Polybius ; for such is his fondness for Cleomenes 
^deration, he thought it better to bear the affront that he cannot speak of him but in an enthusi- 
/ with patience. Soon after this he led the astic manner ; and, as if he was pleading a cause 
1 Aclueans to Orchomenus, where he gave battle to rather than writing a history, he perpetually dis- 
• j Megistonus, father-in-law to Cleomenes, killed parages the one, and vindicates the other. 

’• 300 of his men, and took him prisoner. Thl ‘ Arhmnnc having !««■ Minting 


The Achxans having lost Mantinea, which 


‘ It had been customary with him to take the Cleomenes now took a second time, and being, 
command every other year ; but when his turn moreover, defeated in a great battle at Heca- 
came, and he was called upon to resume it, he tombeeum, were struck with such terror that they 
absolutely refused, and Timoxenus was appointed immediately invited Cleomenes to Argos, with a 
general. The reason commonly given for his promise of making him general. But Aratus no 
rejecting that commission was his resentment sooner perceived that he was on his march, and 
against the people for the late dishonour they had brought his army as far as Lerma, than his 
had done him ; but the real cause was the bad fears prevailed, and he sent ambassadors to desire 
posture of the Achaean affairs. Cleomenes no him to come to the Aclueans as friends and allies, 
longer advanced by insensible steps : he had no with 300 men only. They were to add, that if 
measures now to keep with the magistrates at he had any distrust of the Aclueans, they would 
home, nor anything to fearfrom their opposition ; give him hostages. Cleomenes told them, they 
for he had put the ERiori to death, distributed did but insult and mock him with such a message, 
the lands in equal portions, and admitted many and returning immediately, wrote a letter to the 
strangers citizens of Sparta. After he had made Achxan council, full of complaints and invectives 
himself absolute master by these means at home, against Aratus. Aratus wrote another against 
he marched into Achaia, and insisted upon being Cleomenes in the same style ; and they proceeded 
appointed general of the league. Aratus,. there- to such gross abuse as not to spare even the 
fore, is highly blamed, when affairs were in such characters of their wives and families, 
a tempestuous state, for giving up the helm to Upon this Cleomenes sent a herald to declare 
another pilot, when he ought rather to have taken war against the Aclueans ; and in the mean time 

it by force to save the community from sinking ; - - - ---- : : T 7 

\or, if he thought the Achxan power beyond the * Perhaps Aratus was apprehensive that Ueo- 
iDOSsibilitv of being retrieved, he should have menes would endeavour to make himself absolute 

[’ J*. . . . * ** 1 1 1 1 4 -V.n. A oe nA wac ft I ft H v in 


of Corinth with Illyrian and Gaulish arms. For Aclueans ; whereas, from Antigonus nothing 
this was making those men to whom he had could be expected but chains. , 

shown himself superior, both in his military and t Horace gives us this fable of zEsops but, 
political capacity, and whom he vilified so much before zEsop, the poet Stesichorus is said to 
in his Commentanes, masters of his cities, under have applied it . to the Hnnerians when they 
the softer, but false name of allies. It may be were going to raise a guard for Phalaris. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 
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chanic arts in the hands of slaves and strangers, 
while the citizens were only taught how to man- 
age the spear and shield. They were only artists 
in war,, and servants of Mars, neither knowing 
nor desiring to know anything but how to obey 
command, and conquer their enemies. That the 
freemen might be entirely and once for all free, 
he would not suffer them to give any attcntion\o 
their circumstances, but that whole business wa\ 
to be left to the slaves and Helotes, in the same 
manner as the dressing of their meat. Numa 
made no such distinction as this a he only put a 
stop to the gain of rapine. Not solicitous to 
prevent an inequality of substance, he forbade no 
other means of increasing the fortunes of his 
subjects, nor their rising to the grcatestopulencc; 
neither did he guard against poverty, which at 
the same time made its way into, and spread in, 
the city. While there was no great disparity in 
the possessions of his citizens, but all were moder- 
ately provided, he should at first have combated 
the desire of gain; and, like Lycurgus, have 
watched against its inconveniences; for those 
were by no means inconsiderable, but such as 
gave birth to the many and great troubles that 
happened in the Roman state. 

•*' As to an equal division of lands, neither was 
Lycurgus to blame for making it, nor Numa for 
not making it. The equality which it caused, 
afforded the former a firm foundation for his 
government; and the latter finding a division 
already made, and probably as yet subsisting 
entire, had no occasion to make a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and 
children, each took a politic method to banish 
jealousy. A Roman husband, when he had a 
sufficient number of children, and was applied to 
by one that had none, might give up his wife to 
him,* and was at liberty both to divorce her, and 
to take her again. But the Lacedccmonian, while 
Ills wife remained in his house, and the marriage 
subsisted in its original force, allowed his friend, 
who desired to have children by her, the use of 
his bed : and Qis we have already observed) many 
husbands invited to their houses such men na 
were likely to give them healthy and well-made' 
children. The difference between, the two cus- 
toms, is this, that the Lacedaemonians appeared 
very easy and unconcerned about an affair that 
in other places causes so much disturbance, and 
consumes men’s hearts with jealousy and sorrow ; 
whilst among the Romans there was a modesty, 
which veiled the matter with a new contract, and 
seemed to declare that a community in wedlock 
is intolerable 1 

Vet farther, Numa's strictness as to virgins 
tended to form them to that modesty which is 
the ornament of their sex ; but the great liberty 
which Lycurgus gave them, brought upon them 
the censure of the poets, particularly Ibycus: for 
they call them PJurrwmerides^oruX A fsdrpmaxeis, 

, Euripides describes them in this manner : 

j These quit their homes, ambitious to display. 
Amidst the youths, their vigour in the race. 

Or feats of wrestling, whilst their airy robe 
Flics back, and leaves their limbs uncover’d. 


* It docs not appear that Numa gave any 
sanction to this liberty. Plutarch himself says a 
little below, that no divorce was known in Rome 
till long after. 


The skirts of the habit which the virgins wore 
were not sewed to the bottom, but opened at the 
sides as they walked, and discovered the thigh : 
as Sophocles-very plainly writes : 

Still in thfe light dress struts the vain Hcnnione, 
Whose'opening folds display the naked thigh. 

Consequently their behaviour is said to have been 
4 oo bold and too masculine, in particular to their 
husbands. For they considered themselves as 
absolute mistresses in their houses; nay,. they 
wanted a share in affairs of state, and delivered 
their sentiments with gTeat freedom concerning 
the most weighty matters. But Numa, though he 
preserved entire to the matrons all the honour and 
respect that were paid them by their husbands in 
the time of Romulus, when they endeavoured by 
kindness to compensate for the rape, yet he 
obliged them to behave with great reserve, and 
to lay aside all impertinent curiosity. He taught 
them to be sober, and accustomed them to silence, 
entirely to abstain from wine,* and not to speak 
even of the most necessary affairs except in the 
presence of their husbands. When a woman once 
appeared in the forum to plead her own cause, it 
is reported that the senate ordered the oracle to 
be consulted, what this strange event portended 
to the city.f Nay, what is recorded of a few 
infamous women is a proof of the obedience and 
meeknessof the Roman matrons in general. For 
as our historians give us accounts of those who 
first carried war into the bowels of their country, 
or against their brothers, or were first guilty of 
parricide; so the Romans relate, that Spurius 
Carvilius was the first among them that divorced 
his wife, when no such thing had happened 
before for 030 years from the building of Rome : J 
and that Thalrca, the wife of Pinarius, was the 
first that quarrelled, having a dispute with her 
znothcp-in-law Gcgania, in the reign of Tnr- 
quin /the proud. So well framed for the pre- 
serving of decency and a propriety, of behaviour 
were. this lawgiver’s regulations with respect to 
nfa triage. 

/ Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta, 
were the directions of Lycurgus as to the time of 
their being married. For he ordered them to be 
married when both their age and wishes led them 
to it ; that the company of a husband, which 
nature now required, might be the foundation of 
kindness and love, and not of fear and hatred, 
which would be the consequence when nature was 
forced; and that their bodies might have strength 


* Romulus made the drinking of wine, as well 
as adultery, a capital crime in women. For lie 
said, adultery opens the door to all sorts of crimes, 
and wane opens the door to adultery'. The severity 
of this law was softened in the succeeding ages ; 
the women who were overtaken in liquor, were 
not condemned to die, but to lose their dowers. 

t What then appeared so strange, became after- 
wards common enough ; insomuch that every 
troublesome woman of that kind, was called 
Afrania, from a senator’s wife of that name, who 
busied herself much in courts of justice. The 
eloquent Hortensia, daughter to the orator Hor- 
tensius, pleaded with such success for the women, 
when the triumvirs had laid a fine upon them, 
that she got.a considerable part of it remitted. 

X It was in the 520th year of Rome that this 
happened. 






GALBA. 


of Thcirc, who reigned in Thcssaly_ only ten v 
months, and then was slain, called him', in de- n 
rision of the sudden change, a theatrical tyrant, c 
But the palace of the Cxsars received four h 
emperors in a less space of time, one entering, t] 
and another making his exit, ns if they had only c 
been acting a part upon the stage. _ The Romans, V' 
indeed, had one consolation amidst their mis- a 
fortunes, that they needed no other revenge upon o 
the authors of them than to see them destroy each r 
other ; and with the greatest justice of all fell the d 
first, who corrupted the army, and taught them t. 
to expect so much upon the change of emperor; h 
thus dishonouring a glorious action by mercenary t 
considerations, and turning the revolt front Nero v 
into treason. For Nymphidius Sabinus, who, as I 
we observed before,* was joined in commission ( 
with TigeHinus, as captain of the prmtorian t 
cohorts, after Nero’s affairs were in a desperate t 
state, and it was plain that he intended to retire 1 
into Egypt, persuaded the army, as if Nero had r 
already abdicated, to declare Galba emperor, % 
promising every soldier of the praetorian cohorts } 
7500 drachmas, and the troops that were quar- £ 
tered in the provinces 1260 drachmas a man : a 
sum which it was impossible ,to collect without 
doing infinitely more mischief to the empire than I 
Nero had done in his whole reign. ■ 

This proved the immediate rum of Nero, ana I 
soon after destroyed Galba himself. They de- ’ 
serted Nero in hopes of receiving the money, and s 
despatched Galba because they did not receive it. 1 
Afterwards they sought for another who might 
pay them that sum, but they ruined themselves 
bv their rebellions and treasons, without gaming 
’ what they had been made to expect. To give a 
complete and exact account of the affairs of those 
times, belongs to the professed historian. It is 
iiowever, in my province to lay before the reader 
the most remarkable circumstances in the lives ot 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius 
Galba was the richest private man that ever rose 
to the imperial dignity. But though his extrac- 
tion was of the noblest, from the family of the 
Servii, yet he thought it a greater honour to be 
related' to Quintus Catulus Capitohnus, who was 
the first man in his time for virtue and reputation, 
though he voluntarily left to others the pre- 
eminence in power. He was also related to 
Livia, the wife of Augustus, and it was by her 
' interest that he was raised from the office he had 
in the palace to the dignity of consul. It is sa tt 
that he acquitted himself lit his commission m 
Germany with honour ; and that he gamed more 
reputation than most commanders,, during his 
proconsulate in Africa. But his simple parsi- 
monious way of living passed for avarice in an 
emperor ; and the pride lie took in economy and 
, strict temperance was out of character. . 

He was sent governor into bpam by JNero, 
before ttat emperor had learned to fear such of 
the citizens as had great authority in Rome. 

’ l Besides the mildness of his temper ana his ad 
vanced 'time of life promised * 

/ prudent conduct- The emperor s receivers^ 
most abandoned set of men, harassed the pro 

* In the Life of Nero, which is lost 

+ Procurators : they had full powers to 
: collect the revenues, and scrupled no 
i oppression in the course of their proceedings. 


vinces in. the most cruel manner. Galba could 
not assist them against their persecutors, but his 
concern for their misfortunes, which appeared not 
less than if he had been a sufferer himself, afforded 
them some consolation, even while they were 
condemned and sold for slaves. Many songs 
were made upon Nero, and sung everywhere; 
and as Galba did not endeavour to suppress them, 
or join the receivers of the revenues in their- 
resentment, that was a circumstance which en- 
deared him still more to the natives. For by this 
time he had contracted a friendship with them, 
having long been their governor. He had borne 
that commission eight years, when Junius Vindex, 
who commanded in Gaul, revolted against Nero. 
It is said that, before this rebellion broke out, 
Galba had intimations of it in letters from Vindex ; 
but he neither countenanced nor discovered it, as 
the governors of other provinces did, who sent the' 
letters they had received to Nero, and by that 
means ruined the project, as far as was m their 
power. Yet those same governors afterwards 
: • • * .v. 1 er'ilri ct" flmir nrince. 


power. Itt Miwae , * . 

joining in the conspiracy against their prince, 
showed that they could betray not only Vmdex, 
but themselves. 

But after Vindex had openly commenced 
hostilities, he wrote to Galba, desiring him to 
accept the imperial dignity, and give a head to 
the strong Gallic body which so much wanted 
one : which had no less than 100,000 men m 
arms, and was able to raise a much greater 

nU Galba then called a council of his friends. 
Some of them advised him to wait and see what 
motions there might be in Rome, or inclinations 
for a change. _ But Titus Vimus 1( Captamofooe 
of the prtctorian cohorts, said, What roomis 
there, Galba, for deliberation? To inquire 
whether we shall continue faithful to Nero is to 
have revolted already. T ' 1 ? re , I ?. no f r ?q dl ?™' 
We must either accept the friendship of \ mdex, 
as if Nero was our declared enemy, or accuse and 
fight Vindex, because he desires that the Romans 
should have Galba for their emperor rather than 
Nero for their tyrant.” Upon this, Galba, by an 
edict, fixed a day for enfranchising all who should 
present themselves. The report of this soon 
drew together a multitude of people who were 
desirous of a, change and he had no sooner 
mounted the tribunal than, with one voice, they 
declared him emperor. He did not .mmedia ely 
ncceut the title, but accused Nero ot great 
crimes, and lamented the fate ofmanyRomans 
of great distinction, whom he had barbarously 
slain after which he declared, that he would 
serve" Ids country with his best abilities, not as 
Caesar or emperor, but as lieutenant to the senate 

' For though he pretended to look upon the com- 
do just after he had bathed, and was sat down to 

* Dio Cassius informs us, that this declaration 
was made nine months and thirteen days 1 b fore 

r * 

January in the following year. 



SOLON-. 


to bear the troubles of breeding and the pangs of 
childbirth ; the propagation of children being 
looked upon as the only end of marriage. But 
the Romans married their daughters at the age of 
twelve years, or under ; that both their bodies 
and manners might come pure and untainted into 
the management of their nusbands. It appears, 
then, that the former institution more naturally 
tended to the procreation of children, and the 
latter to the forming of the manners for the matri- 
monial union. 

However, in the education of the boys, in regu- 
lating their classes, and laying down the whole 
. method of their exercises, their diversions, and 
their eating at a common table, Lycurgus stands 
distinguished, and leaves Numa only upon a level 
with ordinary lawgivers. For Numa leftit to the 
option or convenience of parents, to bring up 
their sons to agriculture, to ship-building, to the 
, business of a brazier, or the art of a musician. 
As if it were not necessary for one design to run 
through the education of them all, and for each 
individual to have the same bias given him ; but, 
as if they were all like passengers in a ship, who, 
coming each from a different employment, and 
with a different intent, stand upon their common 
defence in time of danger, merely out of fear for 
themselves or their property, and on other occa- 
sions are attentive only to their private ends. In 
such a case common legislators would have been 
excusable, who might have failed through igno- 
rance or want of power ; but should not so wise a 
man as Numa, who took upon him the govern- 
ment of a state so lately formed, and not likely to 
make the least opposition to anything he pro- 
posed, have considered it as his first care, to give 
the children such a bent of education, and the 
youth such a mode of exercise, as would prevent 
any great difference or confusion in their manners, 
that so they might be formed from their infancy, 
and persuaded to walk together, in the same 
paths of virtue 1 Lycurgus found the utility of 
this in several respects, and particularly in se- 
curing the continuance of his laws. For the 


oath the Spartans had taken, would have availed 
but little, if the youth had not been already 
tinctured with his discipline, and trained to a 2eal 
for his establishment. Nay, so strong and deep 
was the tincture, that the principal laws which he 
enacted continued. in force for more than 500 
years. But the primary view of Numa’s govern- 
ment, which was to settle the Romans in lasting 
peace and tranquillity, immediately vanished with 
him : and, after his death, the temple of Janus, 
which he had kept shut (as if he had really held 
war in prison and subjection) was set wide open, 
and Italy was filled with blood.* The beautiful 
pile of justice which he had reared presently fell 
to the ground, being without the cement of edu- 
cation. 

You will say then, was not Romfe bettered by 
her wars? A question this which wants a long 
answer, to satisfy such as place the happiness of 
a state in riches, luxury, and an extent of do- 
minion, rather than in security, equity, [temper- 
ance, and content. It may seem, however, to 
afford an argument in favour of Lycurgus, that 
the Romans, upon quitting the discipline of Numa, 
soon arrived at a much higher degree of power ; 
whereas the Lacedmmonians, as soon as they de- 
parted from the institutions of Lycurgus, from 
being the most respectable people of Greece, be- 
came the meanest, and were in danger of being 
absolutely destroyed. On the other hand, it must 
be acknowledged something truly great and 
divine in Numa, to be invited from another 
country to the throne ; to make so many altera- 
tions by means of persuasion only ; to reign un- 
disturbed over a city not yet united in itself, 
without the use of an armed force (which Lycur- 
gus was obliged to have recourse to, when he 
availed himself of the aid of the nobility against 
the commons), and by his wisdom and justice 
alone to conciliate and combine all his subjects in 
peace. 

* In the wars with the Fidenates, the Albans, 
and the Latins. 


SOLON.f 


Didymus the grammarian, in his answer to Ascle- 
piades concerning the laws of Solon, cites the 
testimony of one Philocles, by which he would 
prove Solon the son of Euphorion, contrary, to 
the opinion of others that have written of him. 
For. they all. with one voice declare that Exe- 
cestides was his father ; a man of moderate fortune 
and power, but of the noblest family in Athens, 
being descended from Codrus. His mother, ac- 
cording to Heraclides of Pontus, was cousin- 
german to the mother of Pisistratus. This tie of 
kindred at first united Solon and Pisistratus in a 
very intimate friendship, which was drawn closer 
“(if we may believe some writers) by the regard 
which, the former had for the beauty and excellent 
qualities of the latter, t Hence we may believe it 

t Solon flourished about the year before Christ 
597 - 

t Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, affable, 
and liberal.. He had always two or three slaves 
near him with bags of silver coin : when he saw 
any man look sickly, or heard that any died in- 


was, that when they differed afterwards about 
matters of state, this dissension broke notout into 
any harsh or ungenerous treatment of each other; 
but their first union kept some hold of their 
hearts, some sparks of the flame still remained, 
and the tenderness of former friendship was not 
quite forgotten. . . . 

Solon’s father having hurt his fortune,? as Her- 

solvent, he relieved the one, and buried the 
others, at his own expense. If he .perceived 
people melancholy, he inquired the cause ; and if 
he found it was poverty, he furnished them with 
what might enable them to get bread, but not to 
live idly. Nay, he left even his gardens, and 
orchards open, and the fruit free.to the citizens. 
His looks were easy and sedate, his language soft 
and modesj. In short, if his virtues. had been 
genuine, and rat dissembled, with a view to the 
tyranny of Athens, he. would (as Solon told him) 
have been the best citizen in it.. 

§ Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the 
inferior citizens, and quotes his own works to 



Cains Ctesar, who reigned after Tiberius. It 
seems that prince, in his youth, had some com- 
merce with his mother, who was daughter of 
Calistus, one of Ctcsar's freedmen, by a semp- 
stress, and who was not wanting in personal 
charms. But it is evident that the connection 
Cains had with her, was after the birth of 
N ymphidius ; and it was believed that he was 
the son of Martianus the gladiator, whom 
Nymphidia fell in love with, on account of his 
reputation in his way ; besides his resemblance 
to the gladiator gave a sanction to that opinion. 
Be that as it may, he acknowledged himself the 
son of Nymphidia, and yet insisted that he was 
the only person who deposed Nero. Not content 
with the honours and emoluments he enjoyed on 
that account, .... he aspired to the imperial 
seat, and had his engines privately at work in 
Rome, in which he employed his friends, with 
some intriguing women, and some men of con- 
sular rank. He sent also Gctlianus, one of his 
friends, into Spain, to act as a spy upon Galba. 

After the death of Nero, ail things went for 
Galba according to his wish ; only the uncer- 
tainty what part Virginius Rufus would act, gave 
him some uneasiness. Virginius commanded a 
powerful army, which had already conquered 
Vindex ; and he held in subjection a very con- 
siderable part of the Roman empire ; for he was 
master not only of Germany, but Gaul, which 
was in great agitations, and ripe for a revolt. 
Galba, therefore, was apprehensive that he would 
listen to those who offered him the imperial 
purple. Indeed, there was not an officer of 
greater name or reputation than Virginius, nor 
one who had more weight in the affairs of those 
times ; for he had delivered the empire both from 
tyranny and from a Gallic war. He abode, 
however, by his first resolution, and reserved the 
appointment of emperor for the senate. After 
•Nero's death was certainty known, the troops 
again pressed hard_ upon Virginius, and one of 
the tribunes drew his sword in the pavilion, and 
bade him receive either sovereign power or the 
steel ; but the menace had no effect. At fast, 
after Fabius Valcns, who commanded one legion, 
had taken the oath of fidelity to Galba,, and 
letters arrived from Rome with an • account of 
the senate’s decree, he persuaded his army, 
though with' great difficulty, to acknowledge 
Galba. pie new emperor having sent Fiaccus 
Hordeonius as his successor, he received him in 
that quality, and delivered up his forces to him. 
He then went to meet Galba, who was on his 
journey to Rome, and attended him thither, 
without finding any marks either of his favour 
or resentment. The reason of this was, that 
Galba, on the one hand, considered him in too 
respectable a light to offer him any injury : and, 
on the other hand, the emperor's friends, par- 
ticularly Titus Vinius, were jealous of the pro- 
gress he might make in his favour. But that 
officer was not aware, that, while he was pre- 
venting his promotion, he was co-operating with 
liis good genius, in withdrawing him from the 
wars and calamities in which other generals were 
engaged, and bringing him to a life of tranquility 
full of days and peace. 

The ambassadors, which the senate sent to 
Galba, tnet him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. 
There they made their compliments, and advised 
him to show himself as soon as possible to the 


people of Rome, who were very desirous to see 
him. He gave them a kind reception, and enter- 
tained them in an agreeable manner. But though 
Nymphidius had sent him rich vessels, and other 
furniture suitable to a great prince, which he had 
taken out of Nero's palace, he made use of none 
of it ; everything was served up in dishes of his 
own. This was a circumstance that did him 
honour, for it showed him a man of superior 
sentiments, and entirely above vanity. Titus 
Vinius, however, soon endeavoured to convince 
him, that these superior sentiments, this modesty 
and simplicity of manners, betrayed an ambition 
for popular applause, which real greatness of 
mind disdains ; by which argument he prevailed 
with him to use Nero's riches, and show all the 
imperial magnificence at his entertainments. 
Thus the old man made it appear that in time he 
would be entirely governed by Vinius. 

No man had a greater passion for money than 
Vinius; nor was any man more addicted to 
women. While he was yet very young, and 
making his first campaign under Calvisius Sa- 
binus, he brought the wife of his general, an 
abandoned prostitute, one night into the camp 
in a soldier's habit, and lay with her in that part 
of it which the Romans call the Principia , For 
this, Caius Caesar put him in prison ; but he was 
released upon the death of that prince. After- 
wards, happening to sup with Claudius Caisar, 
he stole a silver cup. The emperor being^ in- 
formed of it invited him the following evening, 
but ordered the attendants to serve him with 
nothing but earthen vessels. This moderation 
of the emperor seemed to show that the theft 
was deserving only of ridicule, and not serious 
resentment : but what he did afterwards, when 
he had Galba and his revenues at command, 
served partly as the cause, and partly as the 
pretence, for many events of the most tragical 
kind* 

Nymphidius, upon the return of GcUianus, 
whom he had sent as a spy upon Galba, was 
informed that Cornelius Lnco was appointed to 
the command of the guards and of the palace, 
and that all the power would be in the hands of 
Vinius. This distressed him exceedingly, as he 
had no opportunity to attend the emperor, or 
speak to him in private ; for his intentions were 
suspected, and all were on their guard. In this 
perplexity, he assembled the officers of the 
praetorian cohorts, and told them that Galba was 
indeed an old man of mild and moderate senti- 
ments; but that, instead of using his own judg- 
ment, he was entirely directed by Vimus ana 
Laco, who made a bad use of their power. It 
is our business, therefore,” continued he, before 
they insensibly establish themselves, ana become 
sole masters, as Tigelhnus was, to send ambas- 
sadors to the emperor in the name of all the 
troops, and to represent to him, that if he re- 
moves those two counsellors from his person, 
he will find a much more agreeable reception 
amongst the Romans.” Nymphidius perceiving 
that his officers did not approve the proposal, but 
thought it absurd and preposterous to dictate the 
choice of friends to an emperor of his age as 
they might have done to a boy who now first 
tasted power, he adopted another scheme. In 
hopes of intimidating Galba, he pretended some- 
times, in his letters, that there were discontents, 
and dangers of an insurrection in Rome ; some- 
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mippus tells us, by indulging his great and munifi- 
cent spirit, though the son might have been sup- 
ported by his friends, yet as he was of a family 
that had long been assisting to others, he was 
ashamed to accept of assistance himself; and 
therefore in his younger years applied himself to 
merchandise. Some, however, say that he 
travelled rather to gratify his curiosity and extend 
his knowledge than to raise an estate. For he 
professed his love of wisdom, and when far ad- 
vanced in years made this, declaration, "I grow 
old in the pursuit of learning.” He was not too 
much attached to wealth, as we may gather from 
the following verses : 

The man that boasts of golden stores. 

Of grain that loads his bending floors, 

Of fields with fresh’ning herbage green, 

^ Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 

4 I call not happier than the swain 
I Whose limbs are sound, whose food is plain, 

; Whose joys a blooming wife endears. 

Whose hours a smiling offspring cheers.* 

Yet in another place he says ; 

, The flow of riches, though desired. 

Life's real goods, if well acquired, 
Unjustly let me never gain. 

Lest vengeance follow m their train. 
Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of 
society, should neither set his heart upon super- 
fluities, nor. reject the use of what is necessary , 
and convenient. And in those times, as Hesiod t ' 
informs us, no business was looked upon as a dis- I 
paragement, nor did any trade cause a disadvan- I 
tngeous distinction. The profession of merchan- 
dise was honourable, as it brought home the 
produce. of barbarous countries, engaged the 
friendship of kings, and opened a wide field of 
knowledge and experience. Nay, some merchants 
have been founders of great cities ; Protus, for 
instance, that built Marseilles, for whom the 
Gaulsabout the Rhone had the highest esteem. 
Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathematician, 
are said to have had their share in commerce ; 
and the oil that Plato disposed of in Egypt X 
defrayed the expense of his travels. 

prove it. The truth is, that Solon was never rich, 
it may be, because he was always honest. In his 
youth he was mightily addicted to poetry. And 
Plato (in Timreo) says, that if he had finished all 
his poems, and particularly the History of the 
Atlantic Island, which he brought out of Egypt, 
and had.taken time to revise and correct them as 
others did, neither Homer, Hesiod, nor any other 
ancient poet, would have been more famous. It 
is evident both from the life and writings of this 
great man, that he was a person not only of 
exalted virtue, but of a pleasant and agreeable 
temper. He considered .men as men ; and keep- 
ing both their capacity for virtue, and^ their prone- 
ness to evil in his view, he adapted his laws so as 
to strengthen and support the one, and to check 
and keep under the other. His institutions are 
as remarkable for their sweetness and practica- 
bility, as those of Lycurgus arc for harshness and 
forcing human nature. 

* This passage of Solon's, and another below 
are now found among the sentences of Theognis. 

f Lib, Ob. & Di. ver. 309. 

X It was usual to trade into Egypt with the oil 
of Greece and Judea. It is said m the prophet 


If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in 
his way of living, and indulged his poetical vein 
in his description of pleasure too freely for a 
philosopher, it is imputed to his mercantile life. 
For as He passed through many and great dangers, 
he might surely compensate them with a little 
relaxation and enjoyment. But that he placed 
himself rather in the class, of the poor than the 
rich, is evident from these lines : 

For vice, tho* plenty fills her horn, 

And virtue sinks in want and scorn ; 

Yet never, sure, shall Solon change 

His truth for wealth’s most easy range ! 

Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand, 

While wealth eludes the grasping hand. 

He seems to have made use of his poetical talent 
at first, not for any serious purpose, but only for 
amusement, and to fill up his hours of leisure ; 
but afterwards he inserted moral sentences, and 
interwove many political transactions in his 
poems, not for the sake of recording or remember- 
ing them, but sometimes by way of .apology for 
his own administration, and sometimes to exhort, 
to advise, or to censure the citizens of Athens. 
Some are of opinion, that he attempted to put 
his laws too in verse, and they give us this be- 
ginning : 

Supreme of gods, whose power we first address 
This plan to honour and these Jaws to bless. 
Like most of the sages of those times, he culti- 
vated chiefly that part of moral philosophy which 
treats of civil obligations. His physics were of a 
very simple and ancient cast, as appears from the 
following lines : 

From cloudy vapours falls the treasur’d snow, 
And the fierce hail : from lightning's rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder— winds disturb the deep. 
Than whose unruffled breast, no smoother scene 
In all the works of nature ! 

Upon the whole, Thale seems to have been the 
only philosopher who then carried his speculations 
beyond things in common use, while the rest of 
the wise men maintained their character by rules 
for social life. 

They arc reported to have met at. Delphi, and 
afterwards at Corinth upon the invitation of 
Periander, who made provision for their entertain- 
ment. But what contributed most to their honour 
was their sending the tripod from one to another, 
with an ambition to outvie each other in modesty. 
The story is this : When some Coans were draw- 
ing a net, certain strangers from Miletus bought 
the draught unseen. It proved to be a golden 
tripod, which Helen, as she sailed from Troy, is 
said to have thrown in there, in compliance with 
an ancient oracle. A dispute arising at first be- 
tween the strangers and the fishermen about the 
tripod, and afterwards extending itself to the 
states to which they belonged, so as almost to 
engage them in hostilities, the priestess of Apollo 
took up the matter, by ordering that the wisest 
man they could find should have the tripod. And 
first it was sent to. Thales at Miletus, the Coans 
voluntarily presenting that to one of the Milesians, 
for which they would have cone to war with them 
all. Thales, declared that Bias was a wiser man 
than he, so it was brought to him. He sent it to 

Hosea fc. xii. v. i.) “Ephraim carricth oil into 
Egypt." 
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iT C , 6 me ’uv at th!s was a gratuity cut of his own turn his government into a tyranny by needless 
not the public money. As for the money which acts of severity 

Nero had given to persons that pleased him on the Tile people were highly displeased • but the 
stage, or m the pafastra, he insisted with great miscreants only laughed at them. Tigellinus 

ggr** te aU re£ r Urned ,' 5“? 3 ? ffc [ cd ^fic/in ncknowledgmcm to thTgods 

tenth part. _ And as persons of such dissolute for his recover}', and provided a great entertain- 

eould , n °‘H n f f h f Pr0V,S, i ,n - for - the da , y - ment : a"d vSlus rose from the fmperors table, 
rt v 7 a l e ' h tT cause , d . !n 5 ulr y t° b e to go and carouse with Tigellinus, accompanied 
h ° ^ bo , u S b t anything from them, by h.s daughter, who was a widow. Tigellinus 
or received presents, and obliged them to refund, drank to her, and said, "I will make this cup 
lms affair extending to great numbers of people, worth 250,000 drachmas to you." At the same 
and seeming to have no end, it reflected disgrace time he ordered lus chief mistress to take off her 
Up jV. ? m P e ror,.and brought the pubhc envy own necklace and give it her. This was said to 
and .hatred on Vinius, because he made the em- he worth 150,000 more. 

peror sordid and mean to others, while he pil- From this time the'most moderate of Galba’s 
higea the treasury himself m the most insatiable proceedings were misrepresented.* For instance. 
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In short, as Hesiod says believed that they had not gained a remission 

Spare not the full cask, nor when shallow streams of tribute and the freedom of Rome from the 
Declare the bottom near, withdraw your hand ; f, mp “ r0 J, s ,. >?a»«Sen“, but that they purchased 

’ . . them of Vinius. Hence the people had a general 

so vimus seeing Galba old and infirm, drank aversion to Galba’s administration. As for the 
freely of the favours of fortune, as only begin- soldiers, though they did not receive what had 

ning, and yet, at the same time, drawing to an been promised them, they let it pass, hoping that, 

Cn S'* , ^ they had not that gratuity, they should cer~ 

But l “ e a £ ed emperor was greatly injured by tainly have as much as Nero had given them. 
Vinius, not only through his neglect or misappli- But when they began to murmur, and their cont- 
ention of things committed to nis trust, but by plaints were brought to.Galba, he said — what well 
his condemning or defeating, the most salutary became a great prince-— that it was his custom to 
intentions of his master. This was the case with choose, not to buy his soldiers. This saying, 
respect to punishing Nero's ministers. Some bad however, being reported to the troops, filled them 
ones, it is true, were put to death, amongst whom with the most deadly. and irreconcilable hatred to 
were Elius, Polycletus, Petinus, and Patrobms. Galba. For it seemed to them that he not only 
» The people expressed their joy by loud plaudits, wanted to deprive them of the gratuity himself, 
when these were led through the fonnn to the but to set a precedent for future emperors, 
place of execution, and called it a glorious and The disaffection to the government that pre- 
holy procession. But both gods and men, they vailed in Rome was as yet kept secret in some 
said, demanded the punishment of Tigellinus, who measure, partly because some remaining reverence 
suggested the very worst measures, and taught for the presence of the emperor prevented the 
Nero all his tyranny. That worthy minister, flame of sedition from breaking out, and partly 
however, had secured himself by great presents for iVant of an open occasion to attempt a change, 
to Vinius, which were only earnests of still greater. But the troops which had served under Virginius, 
Turpilianus, though obnoxious only because he and were now commanded by Flaccus in Germany, 
had not betrayed or hated his master, on account thinking they deserved great things for the battle 
of his bad qualities, and though guilty of no which they fought with Vindex, and finding that 
remarkable crime, was, notwithstanding, put to they obtained nothing, began to behave in a very 
death ; while the man who had made Nero unfit to refractory manner, and could not be appeased by 
live, and, after he had made him such, deserted their officers. Their general himself they utterly 
and betrayed him, lived and flourished : a proof despised, as well on account of his inactivity (for 
that there was nothing which Vinius would not he had the gout in a violent manner) as his want 
sell, and that no man had reason to despair who of experience in military affairs. One day, at 
had money. For there was no sight which the some public games, when the tribunes and cen- 
people of Rome so^ passionately longed for, as that turions, according to custom, made vows for the 
of Tigellinus carried to execution ; and in the happiness of the emperor, the common soldiers 
theatre and the circus they continually demanded murmured ; and when the officers repeated their 
it, till at last the emperor checked them by an good-wishes, they answered, " If he is worthy, 
edict, importing, that Tigellinus was in a deep The legions that were under the command of 
consumption, which would destroy him ere long, Tigellinus behaved with equal insolence; of which 
and that their sovereign entreated them not to Galba’s agents wrote him an account. He was 

— — — — now apprehensive, that it was not only his age, 

usual, he could not forbear sighing, arid express- but his want of children, that brought him into 
ing his dissatisfaction in a manner inconsistent ' 1 


with common decency. 


Though the rest of Galba’s conduct was not 


* Thus, in the court of Galba appeared all the blameless, yet (according to Suetonius and. .co- 
extortions of Nero’s reign. They were equally naras) he kept the soldiers to their duty; he 


grievous (says Tacitus), but not equally excused punished with the. utmost seventy those wno, in 
in a prince of Galba’s years and experience. He their false accusations, had occasioned the death 
had himself the greatest integrity of heart; but of innocent persons; he delivered up to pumsn- 
as the rapacity and other excesses of his ministers ment such slaves as had borne witness £S ains J 
were imputed to him, he was no less hated than if their masters : and he recalled those who had. 
he had committed them himself. ' been banished by N cro under pretence of treason. 
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another, ns wiser still. After making a farther 
circuit, it came to Thales the second time. And 
at last, it was carried from Miletus to Thebes, 
and dedicated to the Ismenian Apollo. Theo- 
phrastus relates, that the tripod was first sent to 
Bias at Prienc ; that Bias sent it had: attain to 
Thales at Miletus; that so having passed through 
the hands of the seven, it came round to liias 
again, and at last was sent to the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. This is the most current account ; 
yet some say the present was not a tripod, but a 
bowl sent by Crotsus ; and others, that it was a 
cup which one Balhyclcs had left for that pur- 
. pose. 

We have a particular account of a conversation 
which Solon had with Anacharsis,* and of another 
he had with Thales. Anacharsis went to Solon's 
house at Athens, knocked at the door, and said, 
he was a stranger who desired to enter into en- 
gagements of friendship and mutual hospitality 
with him. Solon answered, " Fri endships are 
best fo rmed at hom e." "Then do - yody'-’Jaid 
-Airrcteirsts;" ' ’ Who are at home, make me your 
friend, and receive me into your house." Struck 
with the quickness of his repartee, Solon gave 
him a land welcome, and kept him some time 
with him, being then employed in public affairs, 
.and in modelling his laws. When Anacharsis 
/ knew what Solon was about, lie laughed at his 
l undertaking, and at the absurdity of imagining 
i lie could restrain the avarice and injustice of his 
j citizens by written laws, which in all respects 
' resembled spiders' v.cbs, and would, like them, 
< only entangle and hold the poor and weak, while 
’.the rich and powerful easily broke through them, 
r .^To this, Solon replied, that men keep their 
[ lagrccmcnts when it is an advantage to both 
'parties not to break them ; and lie would so frame 
j’liis laws, as to make it evident to the Athenians, 
j that it would be more for their interest to observe 
[ than to transgress them. The event, however, 
* showed that Anacharsis was nearer the truth in 
his conjecture, than Solon was in his hope. 
Anacharsis having seen an assembly of the people 
at Athens, .said, he was surprised at this, that in 
Greece wise men pleaded causes, and fools deter- 
mined them. 

",/When Solon was entertained by Thales .at Mi- 
letus, he expressed some wonder that he did not 
marry and raise a family. To this, Thales gave 
no immediate answer : but some days after, he 
instructed a stranger to say, that lie came from 
Athens ten days before. Solon inquiring, wli.at 

* The Scythians, long before the days of 
Solon, had been celebrated for their frugality, 
their temperance, and justice. Anacharsis was 
one of these Scythians, and a prince of the blood. 
He went to Athens about the forty-seventh 
olympiad, that is, 390 years before Christ. His 
good sense, his knowledge, and great experience, 
made him pass for one of the seven wise men. 
I. But the greatest and wisest men have their in- 
consistencies : for such it certainly was, for 
Anacharsis to carry the Grecian worship, the rites 
of Cybclc, into Scythia, contrary to the laws of 
his country’. Though lie performed those rites 
privately in a woody part of the country, a 
Scythian happened to see him, and acquainted 
the king with it, who came immediately, and shot 
him with an arrow upon the spot. HnitoDOT, 1 . 
iv. c. 76. 


news there was at Alliens, the man, according to 
his instructions, said, “ None, except the funeral 
of a young man, which was attended by the 
whole city. For he was the son (ns they told me) 
of a person of great honour, and of the highest 
reputation for virtue, who was then abroad upon 
his travels." “What a miserable man is he!” 
said Solon: “but what was his name?" “I 
have heard his name," answered the stranger, 
“ hut do not recollect it. All I remember is, that 
there was much talk of his wisdom and justice." 
Solon, whose apprehensions increased with every 
reply, was now much disconcerted, and mentioned 
his own name, asking, whether it was not Solon's 
son that was dead. The stranger answering in 
the affirmative, he began to beat his head, and 
to do and say such things ns arc usual to men in 
n transport of grief.* Then Thales, taking him 
by the hand, said, with a smile, “These things, 
which strike down so firm a man ns Solon, kept 
me from marriage and from having children. 
But take courage, my good friend, for not n word 
of what has been told you is true." Hcnnipptis 
says, be took this story from Patterns, who used 
to boast he had the soul of Assop. 

But after all, to neglect, the procuring of what 
is necessary or convenient in life, for fear of losing 
it, would he acting n very mean and absurd part ; 
by the same rule a man might refuse the enjoy- 
ment of riches, or honour, or wisdom, because it 
is possible for him to be deprived of them, liven 
the excellent qualities of the mind, the most 
valuable and pleasing possession in the world, we 
see destroyed by poisonous drugs, or by the 
violence ol some discn'C. Nay, Thales himself 
could not be secure from fears, by living single, 
unless lie would renounce all interest in his 
friends, his relations, ami his country. Instead 
of that, however, lie is said to have adopted his 
sister’s son, named Cybisthns. Indeed, the soul 
has not only a principle of sense, of understand- 
ing, of memory, but of love ; and when it has 
nothing at home to fix its affection upon, it unites 
itself, and cleaves to something abroad. Strangers, 
or persons of spurious birth often insinuate them- 
selves into such a man’s heart, ns into a house or 
land that has no lawful heirs, and, together with 
love, bring a train of cares and apprehensions for 
them. It is not uncommon to hear persons of a 
morose temper, who talk against marriage and 
a family, uttering the most abject complaints, 
when a child which they have had by a slave or 
a concubine, happens to sicken or die. Nay, 
some have expressed a very great regret upon 
tile death of dogs and horses ; whilst others have 
home the loss of valuable children, without any 
affliction, or at least without any indecent sorrow, 
and have passed the rest of their days with calm- 
ness and composure. It is. certainly weakness, 
not affection, which brings infinite troubles and 
fears upon men who arc not fortified by reason 
against the power of fortune ; who have no enjoy- 
ment of a present good, because of their appre- 
hensions, and the real anguish they find in 
considering, that, in time, they may be deprived 
of it. No man, surely, should take refuge in 

* Whether on this occasion, or.on the real loss 
of a son, is uncertain, Solon being desired not 
to weep, since weeping would avail nothing ; he 
answered, with much humanity and good sense, 
“ And for this cause I weep.” 
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poverty, to guard against the loss of an estate ; 
nor remain in the unsocial state of. celibacy, that 
lie may have neither friends nor children to lose ; 
he should be armed by reason against all. events. 
But, perhaps, we have been too diffuse in these 
sentiments. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long 
and troublesome war against the Megarensians 
for the isle of Salamis, made a law, that no. one 
for the future, under pain of death, should, either 
by speech or writing, propose that the city should 
assert its claim to that island ; Solon was very 
uneasy at so dishonourable a decree, and seeing 
great part of the youth desirous to begin the 
war again, being restrained from it only by fear 
of the law, he feigned himself insane;* and a 
report spread from his house into the cit}’, that he 
was out of his senses. Privately, however, he had 
composed an elegy, and got it by heart, in order 
to repeat it in public; thus prepared, he sallied 
out unexpectedly into the market-place, with a 
cap upon his head.t A great number of people 
flocking about him there, he got upon the herald's 
stone, and sung the elegy winch begins thus : 

Hear and attend : from Salamis I came 

To show your error. 

This composition is entitled Salamis, and con- 
sists of a hundred very beautiful lines. 'When 
Solon had done, his friends began to express their 
admiration, and Pisistratus, in particular, exerted 
himself in persuading the people to comply with 
his directions ; whereupon they repealed the law, 
once more undertook the war, and invested Solon 
with the command. The common account of his 
proceedings is this: He sailed with Pisistratus 
to Colias, and having seized the women, who, 
according to the custom of the country, were 
offering sacrifice . Ceres there, he sent a trusty 
person to Salamis, who was to pretend he was 
.a deserter, and to advise the Megarensians, if 
they had a mind to seize the principal Athenian 
matrons, to set sail immediately for Colias. The 
Megarensians readily embracing the proposal, 
and sending out a body of men, Solon discovered 
the ship as it put off from the island ; and causing 
the women directly to withdraw, ordered a number 
of young men, whose faces were yet smooth, to 
dress themselves in their habits, caps, and shoes. 
Thus, with weapons concealed under their clothes, 
they were to dance, and play by the sea-side till 
the enemy was landed, and the vessel near enough 
to be seized. Matters being, thus ordered, the 
Megarensians were deceived with the appearance, 
and ran confusedly on shore, striving which should 
first lay hold on the women. But they met with 
so warm a reception, that they were cut off to a 
man ; and the Athenians embarking immediately 
for Salamis, took possession of the island. 


* When the Athenians were delivered from 
their fears by the death of Epaminondas, they 
began to squander away upon shows and plays 
the money that had been assigned for the pay 
of the armj* and navy, and at the same time they 
made it death for any one to propose a reforma- 
tion. In that case, Demosthenes did not, like 
Solon, attack their error, under a pretence of 
insanity, but boldly and resolutely spoke against 
it, and by the force of his eloquence brought 
them to correct it. 
t None wore caps but the sick. 


Others deny that it was recovered . in this 
manner, and tell us, that Apollo, being first 
consulted at Delphi, gave this answer : 

Go, first propitiate the country's chiefs 
Hid in A£sopus’.lap, who, when interr’d, 

Fac'd the declining sun. 

Upon this, Solon crossed the sea by night, and 
offered sacrifices in Salamis, to the heroes Peri- 
phemus and Cichreus. Then taking 500 Athenian 
volunteers, who had. obtained a decree that, if 
they conquered the island, the fgovernment of it 
should be invested in them, he sailed with a 
number of fishing vessels and one galley of thirty \ * 
oars for Salamis, where he cast anchor at a point”* 
which looks towards Eubcea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place, hav- 
ing heard a confused report of what had happened, 
betook themselves in a disorderly manner to arms, 
and sent a ship to discover the enemy. As the 
ship approached too near, Solon took it, and se- 
curing the crew, put in their place some of the 
bravest of the Athenians, with orders to make the 
best of their way to the city, as privately as pos- 
sible. In the mean time, with the rest of his men, . 
he attacked the Megarensians by land ; and while 
these were engaged, those from the ship took the 
city. A custom which obtained afterwards, seems 
to bear witness to the truth of this account. For 
an Athenian ship, once a year, passed silently 1 ' to 
Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down upon 
it with noise and tumult, one man in armour 
leaped ashore, and ran shouting towards the pro- 
montory of Sciradium, to meet those that were 
advancing by land. Near that place is a temple 
of Mars, erected by Solon ; for there it was that^ 
he defeated the Megarensians, and dismissed 
upon certain conditions, such as were not slain in 
battle. 

However, the people of Megara persisted in 
their claim till both sides had severely felt the 
calamities of war, and then they referred. the 
affair to the decision of the Lacedxmonians. 
Many authors relate that Solon availed himself 
of a passage in Homer’s catalogue of ships, which 
he allcged.beforc the arbitrators, dexterously in- 
serting a line of his own ; for to this verse — 

Ajax from Salamis twelve ships commands, 
he is said to have added — 

And ranks his forces with the Athenian power.* 

But the Athenians look upon this.as an idle story, 
and tell us, that Solon made it appear to the 
judges, that Philxus and Eurysaces, sons of Ajax, 
being admitted by the Athenians to the freedom 
of their city, gave up the island to them, and re- 
moved, the one to Brauron, and the other to 
M elite in Attica. : likewise, that the tribe of the 
Philaidx, of which Pisistratus was, had its name 
from that Philxus. He brought another argu- 
ment against the Megarensians, from the manner 
of burying in Salamis, which was agreeable to the > 
custom of Athens, and not to that of Megara ; for^,* 
the Megarensians inter the dead with their faces / 
to the cast, and the Athenians turn theirs to the 
west. On the other hand, Kerens of Megara in- 
sists, that the Megarensians likewise turn the 


• This line could be no sufficient evidence ; for 
there are many passages in Homer which prove 
that the ships of Ajax were stationed near the 
Thessalians. 
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frees of the dead to the west ; and, what is more, 
that* like the people of Salamis, they put three or 
four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athenians 
I have a separate tomb for each. lint Solon’s cause 
| was farther assisted by certain oracles of Apollo, 
in which the island was called Ionian Salamis. 
This matter was determined by five Spartans: 
Critolnides, Amomphnretus, Hypscchidas, Annx- 
ilas, and Clcomcncs. 

Solon acquired considerable honour and author- 
ity in Athens by this affair ; but he was much 
more celebrated among the Greeks in general, 
for negotiating succours for the temple at .Delphi, 
against the insolent and injurious behaviour of 
the Cirrhrenns,* and persuading the Greeks to 
arm for the honour of the god. At his motion it 
was that the Av:tk:ctyons declared war; as 
Aristotle, among others, testifies, in his book con- 
cerning the Pythian games, where he attributes 
that decree to Solon, lie was not, however, ap- 
pointed general in that war, as Hermippus relates 
from Euanthes the Samian. For sLschincs the 
orator says no such thing; and we find in the 
records of Delphi, that Alcmtcon, not Solon, com- 
manded the Athenians on that occasion. 

The execrable proceedings against the ac- 
complices of Cylont had long occasioned great 


* The inhabitants of Cirrhn, a town seated in 
the bay of Corinth, after having by repeated in- 
cursions wasted the territory of Delphi, besieged 
the city itself, from a desire of making themselves 
masters of the riches contained in the temple of 
Apollo. Advice of this being sent to the A vtfkic - 
tyons % who were the states 'general of Greece, 
„ - Solon advised that this patter should be univer- 
sally resented. Accordingly, Clysthencs, tyrant 
of Sicyon, was sent commander in chief against 
the Cirrhteans; Alcm.xon was general of the 
Athenian quota ; and Solon went as counsellor or 
assistant to Clysthencs. When tfic Greek army 
had besieged Cirrha some time without any great 
appearance of success, Apollo was consulted, who 
answered, that they should not be able to reduce 
the place, till the waves of the Cirrhican sea 
washed the territories of Delphi. This answer 
struck the army with surprise, from which Solon 
extricated them by advising Clysthencs to con- 
secrate the whole territories of Cirrha to the 
Delphic Apollo, whence it would follow that the 
sea must wash the sacred coast. Pausanias (in 
Phocicis) mentions, another stratagem, which was 
not worthy of the justice of Solon. Cirrha, how- 
ever, was taken, and became henceforth the arsenal 
of Delphi. 

f There was, for a long time after the democracy 
took place, a strong party against it, who left no 
measures untried, in order, if possible, to restore 
their ancient form of government. Cylon, a man 
of quality, and son-in-law to Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara, repined at the sudden change of the 
magistrates, and hated the thoughts of asking 
lb thnt.as a favour, which lie apprehended to be due 
to his birthright. He formed, therefore, a design 
to seize the citadel, which he put in practice in the 
. forty-fifth olympiad, when many of the citizens 
were gone to the Olympic games. Megaclcs, who 
was at that time chief archon, with the other 
magistrates .and the whole power of Athens, im- 
mediately besieged the conspirators there, and 
reduced them to such distress, that Cylon and 
his brother fled, and left the meaner sort to shift 


troubles j n the Athenian state. The conspirators 
had taken sanctuary in Minerva's temple; but 
Mcgacles, then Archon, persuaded them to quit 
it, and stand trial, under the notion that if they 
tied a tl irc ad to the shrine of the goddess, and 
kept hold of it, they would still be under her pro- 
tection. But when they came over against the 
temple of the furies, the thread broke of itself; 
upon which Megaclcs and his colleagues rushed 
upon them and seized them, as if they had lost 
their privilege. Such as were out of the temple 
were stoned ; those that fled to the altars were 
ait in pieces there; and they only were spared 
who inatfe application to the wives of the magis- 
trates. From that time, those magistrates were J 
called execrable, and became objects of the public 
hatred. The remains of Cylon’s faction after- 
wards re covcrc( ] strength, and kept up the quarrel 
with the descendants of Megaclcs. The dispute 
was greater than ever, and the two parties more 
exasperated, when Solon, whose authority was 
nob' very great, and others of the principal Athe- 
nians, interposed, and by entreaties and argu- 
ments persuaded the persons called execrable to 
I submit to justice and a fair trial, before 300 
i judges Selected from the nobility. Myron, of the 
Phylcnsjtttt ward, carried on the impeachment, 
and they were condemned : as many as were 
alive were driven into exile, and the bodies of the 
dead du ff up and cast out beyond the borders of 
Attica. Amidst these disturbances, the Mega- 
rcnsians renewed the war, took Nisrc from the 
Athenians, and recovered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewise afflicted 
with sup crs titious fears and strange appearances : 
and the soothsayers declared, that there were cer- 
tain abominable crimes which wanted expiation, 
pointed ou t by the entrails of the victims. Upon 
this they SC nt to Crete for Epimcnidcs the Phccs - 
ttaii* vho is reckoned the seventh among the 
wise men, by those that do not admit Periander 
into the number. He was reputed a man of great 
piety, beloved by the gods, and skilled in matters 
of religion, particularly in what related to inspira- 

for the ip $c Ives. Such as escaped the sword, took 
refuge, ns Plutarch relates, in Minerva's temple ; 
and though they deserved death for conspiring 
against die government, yet, as the magistrates 
put thc^i to death in breach of the privilege of 
sanctuary, they brought upon themselves the in- 
dignation of the superstitious Athenians, who 
deemed S uch a breach a greater crime than 
treason. 

* Ihis Epimcnidcs was a very extraordinary 
person. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that he was 
the in\> n tor of the art of lustrating or purifying 
houses, fields, and persons ; which, if spoken of 
Greece, maybe true ; but Moses had long before 
taught the Hebrews something of this nature. 
(Vide Levit. xvi.) Epimcnidcs took some sheep 
that wc* c all black, and others that were all white ; 
these lift Jed into the Areopagus, and turning them 
loose, di rc ctcd certain persons to follow them, who 
should tnark where they couched, and there sacri- 
fice them to the local deity. This being done, 
altars tycrc erected in all these places, to per- 
petuate the memory of this solemn expiation. 
There \Vcrc, however, other ceremonies practised 
for the purpose of lustration, of which Tzetzes, in 
his poetical chronicle, gives a particular account, 
but which arc too trifling to be mentioned here. 
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If I spar'd my country, 

If glided violence and tyrannic sway 

Could never charm me ; thence no shame accrues : 
Still the mild honour of my name I boast, 

And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very 
great before he appeared in the character of a 
legislator. As for the ridicule he was exposed to 
for rejecting kingly power, he has described it in 
the following verses : 

Nor wisdom’s palm, nor deep-laid policy 

Can Solon boast. For when its noblest blessings 
Heaven pour'd into his lap, he spurn’d them from 
him. 

Where was his sense and spirit, when enclos’d 

He found the choicest prey, nor deign’d to draw 
it? 

Who to command fair Athcns but one day, 

Would not himself, with all his race, have fallen 
Contented on the morrow ? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men 
of low minds, as discoursing about him. But 
though he rejected absolute power, he proceeded 
with spirit enough in the administration ; lie did 
not make any concessions in behalf of the power- 
ful, nor, in the framing of his laws did lie indulge 
the humour of his constituents. Where the 
former establishment was tolerable, he neither 
applied remedies, nor used the incision-knife, lest 
he should put the whole in disorder, and not have 
power to settle or compose it afterwards in the 
temperature he could wish. He only made such 
alterations as he might bring the people to ac- 
quiesce in by persuasion, or compel them to by 
"his authority, making (as he says) force and right 
conspire. Hence it was, that having the question 
afterwards put to him, whether he had provided 
the best of laws for the Athenians, he answered, 
“The best they were capable of receiving." And 
as the modems observe, that the Athenians used 
to qualify the harshness of things by giving them 
softer and politer names, calling whores i nis- 
tresscs, tributes contributions, garrisons guards, 
and prisons castles; so Solon seems to be the 
first that distinguished the cancelling of debts by 
the name of a discharge. For this was the first 
of his public acts, that debts should be forgiven, 
and that no man, for the future, should take the 
body of his debtor for security. _ Though Andro- 
tion and some others say, that it was not by the 
cancelling of debts, but by moderating the inter- 
est, that the poor were relieved, they thought 
themselves so happy in it, that they gave the 
name of discharge to this act of humanity, as well 
as to the enlarging of measures and the value of 
money, which went along with it. For he ordered 
the mina, which before went but for seventy- 
three drachmas, to go for a hundred ; so that, as 
they paid the same in value, but much less in 
weight, those that had great sums to pay were 
relieved, while such as received them were no 
--losers. 

The greater part of_ writers, however, affirm, 
that it was the abolition of past securities that 
was called a discharge, and with these the poems 
of Solon agree. For in them ho values himself 
on having taken away the marks of mortgaged 
land,* which before were almost everywhere set 

up, and made free those fields which before were 
bound : and not only so, but of such citizens as 
were seizable by their creditors for debt, some, Jie 
tells us, he had brought back from other countries, 
where they had wandered so long that they had 
forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at 
liberty, who had experienced a cruel slavery at 
home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the great- 
est trouble he met with : For when he undertook 
the annulling of debts, and was considering of a 
suitable speech and a proper method of intro- 
ducing the business, he told some of his most 
intimate friends, namely Conon, Clinias, and 
Hipponicus, that he intended only to abolish the 
debts, and not to meddle with the lands. These 
friends of his hastening; to make their advantage 
of the secret, before the decree took place, bor- 
rowed large sums of the rich, and purchased 
estates with them. Afterwards, when the decree 
was published, they kept their possessions with- 
out paying the money they had taken up ; which 
brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had 
not been imposed upon with the rest, but were 
rather an accomplice in the fraud. This charge, 
however, was soon removed, by his being the 
first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt 
of five talents, which he had out at interest. 
Others, among whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, 
say it was fifteen talents. 11 ut his friends went 
by the name of Chreocofida; or debt-cutlers ever 
after. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor 
nor the rich. The latter were displeased by the 
cancelling of their bonds; and the former at not 
finding a division of lands : upon this they had 
fixed their hopes, and they complained that he 
had not, like Lycurgus, made all the citizens 
equal in estate. Lycurgus, however, being the 
eleventh from Hercules, and having reigned many 
years in Laccdmmon, had acquired great au- 
thority, interest, and friends, of which he knew 
very well how to avail himself in setting up a new 
form of government. Yet he was obliged to have 
recourse to force rather than persuasion, and had 
an eye struck out in the dispute, before he could 
bring it to a lasting settlement, and establish such 
a union and equality, as left neither rich nor 
poor in the city. On the other hand, Solon’s 
estate was but moderate, not superior to that of 
some commoners, and therefore he attempted not 
to erect such a commonwealth as. that of Ly- 
curgus, considering it as out of his power : he 
proceeded as far as he thought he could be 
supported by the confidence the people had in 
his probity and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expectations of the 
generality, but offended them by falling short, 
appears from these verses of his : 

Those eyes with joy once sparkling when they 
view’d me, 

With cold oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after — 

Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous 
waves, 

And not have sunk beneath them? 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the 
decree, they laid aside their complaints, offered a 
public sacrifice, which they called scisacthia, or , 
the sacrifice of the discharge, and constituted 

* The Athenians had a custom of fixing up bil- 
lets, to show that houses or lands were mortgaged. 
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and himself was one of the number. But observ- 
ing that the people, now discharged from their 
debts, grew insolent and imperious, he proceeded 
to constitute another council or senate, of 400,'* 
too out of each tribe, by whom all affairs were to 
be previously considered ; and ordered that no 
matter, without their approbation, should be laid 
before the general assembly. In the mean time 
the high court of the arcopagus were to be the 
inspectors and guardians of the laws. Thus he 
supposed the commonwealth, secured by two 
councils, as by two anchors, would be less liable 
to be shaken by tumults, and the people would 
become more orderly and peaceable. Most writers, 
as we have observed, affirm\that the council of 
the areopagus was of Solon’s appointing : and it 
seems greatly to confirm their assertion, that 
Draco has made no mention of the areopagites, 
but in capital causes constantly addresses himself 
to the epketa : yet the eighth law of Solon's 
thirteenth table is set down in these very words, 
“Whoever were declared infamous before Solon’s 
archonship, let them be restored in honour, except 
such as having been condemned in the areopagus , 
or by the ephetee, or by the kings in the Pry- 
taneum, for murder or robbery, or attempting to 
usurp the government, had fled their country 
before this law was made." This, on the contrary, 
shows that before Solon was chief magistrate and 
delivered his laws, the council of the areopngus 
was in being. For who could have been con- 
demned in the areopagus before Solon's time, if 
he was the first that erected it into a court of 
judicature? Unless, perhaps, there be some 
obscurity or deficiency m the text, and the mean- 
' ing be, that such as have been convicted of crimes 
that are now cognizable before the areopagites, 
the ephctcefy and pryiaiies, shall continue in- 
great honours annexed to. their offices. The first 
was styled by way of eminence The archon, and 
the year was distinguished by liis. name. The 
second was called Lasileus, that is fcitig; for 
they chose to have that title considered as a 
secondary one. This officer had the care of 
religion. The third had the name of Polemarch, 
for war was his particular province. The other 
six had the title of Thcsvtothetee, and were con- 
sidered as the guardians of their laws. These 
archons continued till the time of the emperor 
Callienus. 

* The number of tribes was increased by Calis- 
thenes to ten, after he had driven out the Pisistra- 
tidte; and then this senate consisted of five 
hundred, fifty being chosen out of each .tribe. 
Towards the close of the year the president of 
each tribe gave in a list of candidates, out of 
whom the senators were elected by lot. The 
senators then appointed the officers called fry- 
tancs. The prytancs, while the senate consisted 
of five hundred, were fifty in number; and, for 
[ .the avoiding of confusion, ten of these presided a 
- Week, during which space they were called pradri, 
and out of them an cpistatcs or president was 
chosen,- whose office lasted but one day. 

t The epheta: were first appointed in the reign 
of Demophon, the son of Theseus, for the trying 
of wilful murders and cases of manslaughter. 
They consisted at first of fifty Athenians and as 
many Argivcs : but Draco excluded the Argives, 
and ordered that it should be composed of fifty- 
one Athenians, who were all to be turned of fifty 


famous, whilst others are restored. But this I 
submit to the judgment of the reader. 

The. most peculiar and surprising of his other 
laws, is that which declares the man infamous 
who stands neuter in the time of sedition.* It 
seems he would not have us be indifferent and 
unaffected with the fate of the public, when our 
own concerns are upon a safe bottom ; nor when 
we are in health, be insensible to the distempers 
and griefs of our country. He would have us 
espouse the. better and juster cause, and hazard 
everything in defence of it, rather than wait in 
safety to see which side the victory will incline to. 
That law, too, seems quite ridiculous and absurd, 
which permits, a rich heiress, whose husband 
happens to be impotent, to console herself with 
his nearest relations. Yet some say, this law was 
very properly levelled against those, who, con- 
scious of their own inability, match with heiresses 
for the sake of the portion, and under colour of 
law do violence to nature. For when they know 
that such heiresses may make choice of others to 
grant their favours to, they will either let those 
matches alone, or if they do marry in that manner, 
they must suffer the shame of their avarice and 
dishonesty. It is right that the heiress should 
not Viave liberty to choose at large hut only 
amongst her husband’s relations, that, the child 
which is born may at least belong to his kindred 
and family. Agreeable to this is the direction, 
that the bride and bridegroom should be shut up 
together and cat of the same quince ; t and that 
the husband of an heiress should approach her at 
least three times in a month. For, though they 
may happen not to have children, yet it is a mark 
of honour and regard due from a man to the 
chastity of his wife : it removes many uneasinesses, 
and prevents differences from proceeding to an 
absolute breach. 

In. all other marriages, he ordered that no 
dowries should be given : the bride was to bring 
with her only three suits of clothes, and some 
household stuff of small value.! For he did not 

years of age. He also fixed their authority above 
that of the areopagites ; but Solon brought them 
under that court, and limited their jurisdiction. 

* Aulus Gellius, who has preserved the very 
words of this law, adds, that one who so stood 
neuter, should lose his houses, his country, and 
estate, and be sent out an exile. Noct. Attic. 1 . 
ii. c. 12. 

Plutarch in another place condemns this law, 
but Gellius highly commends it, and assigns this 
reason — The wise and just, as well as the envious 
and wicked, being obliged to choose some side, 
matters were easily accommodated ; whereas if 
the latter only, as is generally the case with other 
cities, had the management of factions, they 
would, for private reasons, be continually kept 
up, to the great hurt, if not to the utter ruin of 
the state. . . 

The eating of the quince, which was not 
peculiar to an heiress and her. husband (for all 
new married people eat it) implied that their dis- 
courses ought to be pleasant to each other, that 
fruit making the breath sweet. 

j The bride brought with her an earthen pan 
called phrogetcon, wherein barley was parched ; 
to signify that she undertook the business of the 
house, and would do her part towards providing 
for the family. 
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choose that marriages should be made with mer- 
cenary or venal views, but would have that union 
cemented by the endearment of children, and 
every other instance of love and friendship. Nay, 
Dionysius himself, when his mother desired to be 
married to a young Syracusan, told her, he had, 
indeed, by his tyranny, broke through the laws 
of his country, but lie could not break those of 
nature, by countenancing so disproportioned a 
match. And surely such disorders should not be 
tolerated in any state, nor such matches where 
there is no equality of years, or inducements of 
love, or probability that the end of marriage will 
be answered. So that to an old man who marries 
a young woman, some prudent magistrate or law- 
giver might express himself in the words addressed 
to Philoctetes, — 

Poor soul 1 how fit art thou to marry 1 

And if he found a young man in the house of a 
rich old woman, like a partridge, growing fat in 
his private services, he would remove him to some 
young virgin who wanted a husband. But enough 
of this. 

That law’ of Solon’s is also justly commended, 
which forbids men to speak ill of the dead. For 
piety requires us to consider the deceased as 
sacred ; justice calls upon us to spare those that 
are not in being : and good policy, to prevent the 
perpetuating of hatred. . He forbade his people 
also to revile the living, in a temple, in a court of 
justice, in the great assembly of the people, or at 
the public games. He that offended in this re- 
spect, wms to pay three drachmas to the person 
injured, and two to the public. Never to restrain 
anger. is, indeed, a proof of weakness or want of 
breeding; and always to guard against it very’ 
difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, 
w’hat is enjoined by law should he practicable, if 
the legislator desires to punish a few to some good 
purpose, and not many to no purpose. 

His law’ concerning wills has likewise its merit. 
For before his time the Athenians were not allowed 
to dispose of their estates by will; the houses and 
other substance of the deceased were to remain 
among his relations. But he permitted any one 
that had not children, to leave his possessions to 
w'hom he pleased ; thus preferring the tie of 
friendship to that of kindred, and choice to 
necessity, he gave every man the full and free 
disposal of his own. Yet he allowed not all sorts 
of legacies, but those only that were not extorted 
by frenzy, the consequence of disease or poisons, 
by imprisonment or violence, or the persuasions 
of a wife. For he considered inducements that 
operated against reason, as no better than force : 
to be deceived was with hint the same thing as to 
be compelled ; and he looked upon pleasure to be 
as great a perverter as pain.* 

He regulated, moreovcr,.the journeys of women, 
their mournings and sacrifices, and endeavoured 
to keep them clear of all disorder and excess. 
They were not to go out of town with more than 
three habits ; the provisions they carried with 


* He likewise ordained that adopted persons 
should make no will, but as soon as they had 
children lawfully begotten, they were at liberty 
to return into the family whence they were 
adopted ; or if they continued in it to their death, 
the estates reverted to the relations of the persons 
who adopted tncm. Demosth. in Orat. Left in. 


them, were not to exceed the value of an cholus ; 
their basket was not to be above a cubit high : and 
in the night they were not to travel but in a car- 
riage, with a torch before them. At funerals they 
were forbidden to tear themselves,* and no hired 
mourner was to utter lamentable notes, or to act 
anything else that tended to excite sorrow. They 
were not permitted to sacrifice an ox on those 
occasions ; or to bury more than three garments 
with the body ; or to visit any tombs beside those 
of their own family, except at the time of inter- 
ment. Most of these things are likewise forbidden 
byourlaWs, with the addition of this circumstance, 
that those who offend in such a manner are fined 
by the censors of the women, as giving way to 
weak passions and childish sorrow. 

As the city was filled with persons who assem- 
bled from all parts, on account of the great security 
in which people lived in Attica, Solon observing 
this, and that the country withal was poor and 
barren, and that merchants who traffic by sea, do 
not use to import their goods where they can 
have nothing m exchange, turned the attention 
of the citizens to manufactures. For this purpose 
he made a law, that no son should be obliged to 
maintain his father, if he had not taught him a 
trade.! As for Lycurgus, whose city was clear 
of strangers, and whose country, according to 
Euripides, was sufficient for twice the number of 
inhabitants ; where there was, moreover, a mul- 
titude of H dotes, who were not only to be kept 
constantly employed, but to be humbled and worn 
out by servitude ; it was right for him to set the 
citizens free from laborious and mechanic arts, 
and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercise. But Solon, rather 
adapting his laws to the state of his countrj’, than 
his country to his laws, and perceiving that the 
soil of Attica, which hardly rewarded the hus- 
bandman’s labour, was far from being capable of 
maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that trades 
should be accounted honourable ; that the council 
of the areo/ag-jts should examine into every man’s 
means of subsisting, and chastise the idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which (as Hera- 
clides of Pontus informs us) excused bastards 
from relieving their fathers. Nevertheless, the 
man that disregards so honourable a state as 
marriage does not take a woman for the sake of 
children, but merely to indulge his appetite. He 
has, thcreforej his reward ; and there remains no 
pretence for him to upbraid those children, whose 
very birth he has made a reproach to them. 


* Demosthenes (in Timocr.) recites Solon's 
directions as to funerals as follows: “Let the 
dead bodies be laid out in the house, according 
as the deceased gave order, and the day following 
before sunrise carried forth. Whilst the body is 
carrying to the grave let the men go before, the 
women follow. It shall not be lawful for any 
woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, and 
to follow the body to the grave, under threescore w 
years of age, except such as arc within the degrees 
of cousins.” 

f He that was thrice convicted of idleness, was 
to.be declared infamous. Herodotus (1. vii.)and 
Diodorus Siculus (I. i.) agree that a law of this 
kind was in use in Egypt. It is probable there- 
fore that Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the learning of that nation, borrowed it from 
them. 
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In truth, his laws concerning women, in general 
appear very absurd. For he permitted any one 
to kill an adulterer taken in the fact;* but if a 
man committed a rape upon a free woman, he was 
only to be fined a hundred drachmas ; if he gained 
his purpose by persuasion, twenty : but prostitutes 
were excepted, because they have their price. 
And he would not allow them to sell a daughter 
or sister, unless she were taken in an act of dis- 
honour before marriage. But to punish the same 
fault sometimes in a severe and ngorous manner, 
and sometimes lightly, and as it were in sport, 
with a trivial fine, is not agreeable to reason : 
unless the scarcity pf money in Athens, at that 
time, made a pecuniary mulct a heavy one. And 
indeed, in the valuation of things for the sacrifice, 
a sheep and a ntedimnus of corn were reckoned 
each at a drachma only. To the victor in the 
Isthmean games, he appointed a reward of 100 
drachmas ; and to the victor in the Olympian, 
5oo.f He that caught a lie wolf, was to have five 
drachmas ; he that took a she wolf, one : and 
the former sum (as Demetrius Phnlercus asserts) 
was the value of an ox, the latter of a sheep. 
Though the prices which he fixes in his sixteenth 
table "for select victims, were probably much 
higher than *he mmmnxv vet they arc small in 
comparison of the present. The Athenians of 
old were great enemies to wolves, because their 
country was better for pasture than tillage ; and 
some say their tribes had not their names from 
the sons of Ion, but from the different occupations 
they followed ; the soldiers being called hoplittc, 
the artificers crgaedcs ; and of the other two, 
the^ husbandmen ielcontcs ; and the graziers 
agicorcs . # 

As Attica was not supplied with water from 
perennial rivers, lakes, or springs,! but chiefly by 
wells dug for that purpose, he made a law, that 
where there was a public well, all within the dis- 
tance erf four furlongs should make use of it: hut 
where the distance was greater, they were to 
provide a well of their own. And if they dug ten 
fathoms deep in their own ground, and could find 
no water, they had liberty to fill a vessel of six 
gallons twice a day at their neighbour's. _ Thus 
he thought it proper to assist persons in real 
necessity, but not to encourage idleness. His 
regulations with respect to the planting of trees 
were also very judicious. He that planted any 
tree in his field, was to place it at least five feet 
from his neighbour’s ground ; and if it was a fig 
tree or an olive, nine; for these extend their 
roots farther than others, and their neighbour- 
hood is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they 
take away the nourishment, but as their effluvia 
is noxious. He that would dig a pit or a ditch, 

* No adulteress was to adorn herself, or to 
assist at the public sacrifices ; and in ease she 
did, he gave liberty to any one to tear her clothes 
off her back, and beat her into the bargain. 

t At the same time he contracted the rewards 
bestowed upon wrestlers, esteeming such gra- 
tuities useless and even dangerous ; as they 
tended to^ encourage idleness by putting men 
upon wasting thattijne in exercises which ought 
to be spent in providing for their families. 

;t Strabo tells us there was a spring of fresh 
water near the Lycacum ; but the soil of Attica in 
general was dry, and the rivers Ilissus and Eri- 
damus did not run constantly. 


was to dig it as far from another man’s ground, 
as it was deep : and if any one would raise stocks 
of bees, was to place them 300 feet from those 
aI ™-*i d y raised by another. 

Of all the products of the earth, he allowed 
none to be sold to strangers, but oil : and whoever 
presume^ to export anything else, the archon 
was solemnly to declare him accursed, or to pay 
himself joo drachmas into the public treasury. 
1 ins law i s i n the first table. And therefore it is 
not absolutely improbable, what some affirm, that 
the expiation of figs was formerly forbidden, 
and that the informer against the delinquents was 
called a sycophant* 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of da- 
mage received from beasts. A dog that had bit 
a man Was to be delivered up bound to a log of 
four cubits long;* an agreeable contrivance for 
security against such an animal. 

Hut t) ic wisdom of the law concerning the 
nalurali%j n g of foreigners, is a little dubious ; 
because it forbids the freedom of the city to be 
granted to any hut such as are for ever exiled 
from their own country, or transplant themselves 
to Athcq s with their whole family, for the sake of 
exercising some manual trade. This, we are 
told* t))d f not yyjth a vjcir to Xoep strangers at 
a distans c> but rather to invite them to Athens, 
upon thfc sure, hope of being admitted to the 
privilege of citizens : and lie imagined the settle- 
ment of those might he entirely depended upon, 
who had been driven from their native country, or 
quitted it by choice. 

That 1 ft w is peculiar to Solon, which regulates 
the going to entertainments made at the public 
charge, by him called parasiticn* t For he does 
n °t allow the same person to repair to them often, 
and he Iq^ s a penalty upon such as refuse to go 
when invucd ; looking upon the former as a mark 
of cnicuMsm, and the latter of contempt of the 
public. 

All hi$ laws were to continue in force for 100 
years, n^d were written upon wooden tables 
winch might be turned round in the oblong_ cases 
that contained them. Some small remains of 
them arc preserved in the Prytancum to this day. 
They wetc called eyries, as Aristotle tells us ; and 
CratinuSj, the comic poet, thus speaks of them : 

I 3 y the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 

Some those tables were properly called 

cyrbes , o n which were written the rules for re- j 

• 11 ns Jaw, and several others of Solon’s, were 
taken intp the twelve tables. . In the consulate of 
T. Romilfijs and C. Veturius, in the year of Rome 
293, the Romans sent deputies to Athens, to 
transcribs his laws, and those of the other law- 
givers of Greece, in order to form thereby a body 
of laws fc> r R om c. 

! 1° tbe first ages the name of parasite was 
venerable and sacred, for it properly signified one 
that was a messmate at the table of sacrifices. •, 
There wc rc hi Greece several persons particularly 
honoured with this title, much like those whom 
the Romq n s called epulones, a religious order in- 
stituted by Numa. Solon ordained that every 
tribe should offer a sacrifice once a month, andat 
the end of the sacrifice make a public entertain- 
ment, at \vhich all who were of that tribe should 
be obligcq to assist by turns. 
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Theseus, near the river Clarius, in a strong situa- 
tion indeed, but very indifferent soil. As there 
was an agreeable plain below, Solon persuaded 
him to build a larger and pleasanter city there, 
and to remove the inhabitants of the other to it. 
He also assisted in laying out the whole, and 
building it in the best manner for convenience 
and defence : so that Philocyprus in a short time 
had it so well peopled as to excite the envy of the 
other princes. And, therefore, though the former 
city was called Aipcia, yet in honour of Solon, 
he called the new one Soli. He himself speaks 
of the building of this city, in his elegies, address- 
ing himself to Philocyprus : 

For you be long the Solian throne decreed ! 

For you a race of prosperous sons succeed ! 

If in those scenes to her so justly dear. 

My hand a blooming city help'd to rear, 

May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless, 

And speed me home with honours and success ! 

As for his interview with Croesus, some pretend 
to prove from chronology, that it is fictitious. 
But since the story is so famous, and so well 
attested, nay (what is more), so agreeable to 
Solon’s character, so worthy of his wisdom and 
magnanimity, I cannot prevail with myself to 
reject it for the sake of certain chronological 
tables, which thousands arc correcting to this 
day, without being able to bring them to any 
certainty. Solon, then, is said to have gone to 
Sardis at the request of Croesus : and when he 
came there, he was affected much in the same 
manner as a person bom in an inland country, 
when he first goes to see the ocean : for as he 
takes every great river he comes to for the sea ; 
so Solon, as he passed through the court, and 
saw many of the nobility richly dressed, and 
walking in great pomp amidst a crowd of attend- 
ants and guards, took each of them for Croesus. 
At last, when lie was conducted into the presence, 
he found the king set off with whatever can bo 
imagined curious and valuable, cither in beauty 
of colours, elegance of golden ornaments, or 
splendour of jewels; in order that the grandeur 
and variety of the scene might be as striking as 
possible. Solon, standing over against the throne, 
was not at all surprised, nor did he pay those 
compliments that were expected ; on the contrary, 
it was plain to all persons of discernment that he 
depised such vain ostentation and littleness of 
pride. Crccsus then ordered his treasures to be 
opened, and his magnificent apartments and 
furniture to be shown him ; but this was quite 
a needless trouble ; for Solon in one view of the 
king was able to read his character. When he 
had seen all, and was conducted back, Croesus 
asked him, if he had ever beheld a happier man 
than lie. Solon answered, he had, and that the 
person was one Tcllus, a plain but worthy citizen 
of Athens, who left valuable children behind him ; 
and who, having been above the want of ncccs- 
V sarics all his life, died gloriously fighting for his 
country. By this time jie appeared to Crccsus to 
be a strange uncouth kind of rustic, who did not 
measure happiness by the quantity of gold and 
silver, but could prefer the life and death of a 
private and mean person to his high dignity and 
power. However, he asked him again, whether, 
after Tcllus, he knew another happier man in the 
world. Solon answered, “Yes, Cleobis and 
Biton, famed for their brotherly affection, and 


dutiful behaviour to their mother : for the oxen 
not being ready, they put themselves in the 
harness, and drew their mother to Juno’s temple, 
who was extremely happy in having such sons, 
and moved forward amidst the blessings of the 
people. After the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful 
cup with their friends, and then laid down to rest, 
but rose no more; for they died in the night 
without sorrow or pain, in the midst of so much 
glory.” “Well 1” said Crccsus, now highly dis- 
pleased, "and do you not then rank us in the 
number of happy men ? ’’ Solon, unwilling cither 
to flatter him, or to exasperate him more, replied, 
"ICing of Lydia, as God has given the Greeks 
a moderate proportion of other things, so likewise 
he has favoured them with a democratic spirit 
and a liberal kind of wisdom, which has no taste 
for the splendours of royalty. Moreover, the 
vicissitudes of life suffer us not to be elated by 
any present good fortune, or to admire that 
felicity which is liable to change. Futurity 
carries for every man many' various and uncertain 
events in its bosom. He, therefore, whom heaven 
blesses with success to the last, is in our estima- 
tion the happy man. But the happiness of him 
who still lives, and has the dangers of life to 
encounter, appears to us no better than that of a 
champion before the combat is determined, and 
while the crown is uncertain.” With these words, 
Solon departed, leaving Crccsus chagrined, but 
not instructed. 

At that time Assop, the fabulist, was at the 
court of Crmsus, who had sent for him, and 
caressed him not a little. He was concerned at 
the unkind reception Solon met with, and there- 
upon gave him this advice: “A man should 
cither not converse with kings at all, or say what 
is agreeable to them.” To which Solon replied : 
“Nay, but he should cither not do it at all, or 
say what is useful to them.” 

Though Crccsus at that time held our lawgiver 
in contempt, yet when be was defeated in his 
wars with Cyrus; when his city was taken, him- 
self made prisoner, and laid bound upon the pile 
in order to be burned, in the presence of Cyrus 
and all the Persians, he cried out ns loud as 
he possibly could, “ Solon ! Solon ! Solon ! ” 
Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to inquire of him, 
"What god or man it was whom alone he thus 
invoked under so great a calamity?" Croesus 
answered, without the least disguise, “He is one 
of the wise men of Greece, whom I sent for, not 
with a design to hear his wisdom, or to learn 
what might be of service to me, but that lie might 
see- and extend the reputation of that glory, the 
loss of which I find a much greater misfortune, 
than the possession of it was a blessing. My 
exalted state was only an exterior advantage, the 
happiness of opinion ; but the reverse plunges me 
into real sufferings, and ends in misery irremedi- 
able. This was foreseen by that great man, who, 
forming a conjecture of the future from what he 
then saw, advised me to consider the end of life, 
and not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertain- 
ties." When this was told Cyrus, who tins a 
much wiser man than Crccsus, finding Solon's 
maxim confirmed by an example before him, he 
not only set Crccsus at liberty, but honoured him 
with his protection as long as he lived. Thus 
Solon had the glory of saving the life of one of 
these kings, and of instructing the other. 

During his absence, the Athenians were much 
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divided among themselves, Lycurgus being at 
the head of the low country,* Mcgacles, the son 
of Alcmxon, of the people that lived near the 
sea-coast, and Pisistratus of the mountaineers ; 
among which last was a multitude of labouring 
people, whose enmity Was chiefly levelled. at the 
rich. Hence it was, that though the city did 
observe Solon’s laws t yet all expected some 
change, and were desirous of another establish- 
ment ; not in hopes of an equality, but with a 
view to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely 
to subdue those that differed from them. 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at 
Athens, where he was received with gTeat respect, 
and still held in veneration by all ; but by reason 
of^his great age he had neither the strength nor 
spirit to act or speak in public as he had done. 
He therefore applied in private to the heads of 
the factions, and endeavoured to appease and 
reconcile them. Pisistratus seemed to give him 
greater attention than the rest; for Pisistratus 
had an affable and engaging manner. He was a 
liberal benefactor to the poor; t and even to his 
enemies he behaved with great candour. He 
counterfeited so dexterously the good qualities 
which nature had denied him, that he gained 
more credit than the real possessors of them, and 
stood foremost in the public esteem in point of 
moderation and equity, in zeal for the present 
government, and aversion to all that endeavoured 
at a change. With these arts he imposed upon 
the people : but Solon soon discovered his real 
character, and was the first to discern his in- 
sidious designs. Yet he did not absolutely break 
with him, but endeavoured to soften him and 
advise him better; declaring both to him and 
others, that if ambition could but be banished 
from his soul, and he could be cured of his desire 
of absolute power, there would not be a man 
better disposed, or a more worthy citizen in 
Athens. 

About this time, Thespis began to change the 
form of tragedy, and the novelty of the thing 
attracted many spectators ; for this was before 
any prize was proposed for those that excelled in 
| this respect Solon, who was always willing to 
hear ana to learn, and in his old age more inclined 
to anything that might divert and entertain, 
particularly to music and pood fellowship, went 
i to see Thespis himself exhibit, as the custom of 
i the ancient poets was. When the play was done, 
he called to Thespis, and asked him, if he was 
not ashamed to tell so many lies before so great 
an assembly? Thespis answered, it was no great 
matter, if he spoke or acted so in jest. To which 
Solon replied, striking the ground violently with 
his staff, “If we encourage such jesting as this, 
we shall quickly find it in our contracts and 
agreements.” 


* These three parties into which the Athenians 
were divided, viz. the Pedirei, the Parali, and 
Diacrii, have been mentioned in this life before. 

t By the poor, we are not to understand such 
as asked alms, for there were none such in 
Athens. “ In those days," says Isocrates, " there 
was no citizen that died of want, or begged in the 
streets, to the dishonour of the community.” 
This. was owing to the laws against idleness and 
prodigality, and the care which the. areofagux 
took that every man should have a risible liveli- 
hood. 


.Soon after this, Pisistratus, having wounded 
himself for the purpose, drove in that condition 
into the market-place, and endeavoured to inflame 
the minds of the people, by telling them, bis 
! enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him 
; in that .manner on account of his patriotism. 

; Upon this, the multitude loudly expressed their 
| indignation : "but Solon came up, and thus ac- 
! costed him ; “ Son of Hippocrates, you act 
’ Homer s Ulysses but very indifferently ; for he 
wounded himself to deceive his enemies, but you 
have done it to impose upon your countrymen.” 
i Notwithstanding this, the rabble were ready to 
take up arms for him : and a general assembly of 
the . people being summoned, Ariston made a 
motion, that a body-guard of fifty clubmen should 
be assigned him. Solon stood up and opposed.it 
with many arguments,, of the same kind with 
those he has left us in his poems : 

You hang with rapture on his honey’d tongue. 
And again : 

Your art, to public interest ever blind, 

Your foxlike art still centres in yourself. 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous 
manner, and determinca to gratify Pisistratus at 
any rate, while the rich, out of fear declined the 
opposition, he retired with this declaration, that 
he had. shown more wisdom than the former, in 
discerning what method should have been taken ; 
and more courage than the latter, who did not 
want understanding, but spirit to oppose the 
establishment of a tyrant. The people having 
made the decree, did not curiously inquire into 
the humber of guards which Pisistratus employed, 
but visibly connived at his keeping as many.as he 
pleased, till he seized the citadel. When this was 
done, and the city in great confusion, Megacles, 
with the rest of the Alcmmonidm, immediately 
took to flight. But Solon, though. he was now 
very old, and had none to second him, appeared 
in public, and addressed himself to the citizens, 
sometimes upbraiding them with their past indis- 
cretion and cowardice, sometimes exhorting and 
encouraging them to stand up for their liberty. 
Then it was that he spoke those memorable 
words: “It would have been easier for them to 
repress the advances of tyranny, and prevent its 
establishment; but now it was established and 
grown to some height, it would be more glorious 
to demolish it." However, finding that their 
fears prevented their attention to what he said, 
he returned to his own house, and placed his 
weapons at the street door, with these words : 
“I have done all in my power to defend my 
country’ and its laws.” This was his last public 
effort. Though some exhorted him to fly, he took 
no notice of their advice, but was composed 
enough to make verses, in which he thus re- 
proaches the Athenians : 

If fear or folly has your rights betray’d, 

Let not the fault on righteous heaven be laid. 

You gave them guards : you rais’d your tyrants 
high 

T* impose the heavy yoke that draws the heav- 
ing sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him 
the tyrant would certainly put him to death for it, 
and asked him, what he tnisted to, that he went 
such imprudent lengths: he answered, “To old 
| age." However, when Pisistratus had fully e$* 
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tablished himself, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with so much kindness and respect, 
that Solon became, as it were, his counsellor, and 
gave sanction to many of his proceedings. He 
observed the greatest part of Solon’s laws, show- 
ing himself the example, and obliging his friends 
to follow it. Thus, when he was accused of 
murder before the court of arcopagus, he ap- 
eared in a modest manner to make his defence ; 
ut his accuser dropped the impeachment. He 
likewise added other laws, one of which was, 
that persons maimed in the wars should be main- 
tained at the public charge. Yet this, Heraclides 
tells us, was in pursuance of Solon’s plan, who 
had decreed the same in the case of Thersippus. 
But according to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, not 
Solon, made the law against idleness, which pro- 
duced at once (greater industry in the country, 
and tranquillity in the city. 

Solon moreover attempted, in verse, a large 
description, or rather fabulous account of the 
Atlantic Island,* which he had learned from the 
wise men of Sais, and which particularly con- 
cerned the Athenians : but by reason of his age, 
not want of leisure (as Plato would have it), he 
was apprehensive the work would be too much 
for him, and therefore did not go through with it. 
These verses are a proof that business was not the 
hindrance : 

I grow in learning as I grow in years. 


* This fable imported, that 'the people of 
Atlantis having subdued all Lybia, and a great 
part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece; 
but the Athenians making head against their 
victorious army, overthrew them in several 
engagements, and confined them to their own 
island. 


And again : 

Wine, wit, and beauty still their charms bestow. 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the sub- 
ject of the Atlantic Island, as a delightful spot in 
some fair field unoccupied, to which also he had 
some claim by his being related to Solon, t laid 
out magnificent courts and enclosures, and erected 
a grand entrance to it, such as no other story, 
fable, or poem ever had. But as he began it late, 
he ended his life before the work; so that the 
more the reader is delighted with the part that is 
written, the more regret lie has to find it unfinished. 
As the temple of Jupiter Olympus in Athens is 
the only one that has not the last hand put to it, 
so the wisdom of Plato, amongst his many excellent 
works, has left nothing imperfect but the Atlantic 
Island. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a 
considerable time after Pisistratus usurped the 
government ; but according to Phanias the Ephe- 
sian, not quite two years. For Pisistratus began 
his tyranny in the archonship of Comias, and 
Phanias tells us, Solon died in the archonship of 
Hegcstratus, the immediate successor to Comias. 
The story of his ashes * being scattered about the 
Isle of Salamis, appears absurd and fabulous; 
and yet it is related by several authors of credit, 
and by Aristotle in particular. 


t Plato’s mother was a descendant of the brother 
of Solon. 

I It is said by Diogenes Laertius, that this was 
done by his own order. In thus disposing of his 
remains, either Solon himself, or those who wrote 
his history, imitated the story of Lycurgus, who 
left an express order that his ashes should be 
thrown into the sea. 


PUBLICOLA. 


Such is the character of Solon ; and therefore 
with him we will compare Publicola, so called by 
the Roman people, in acknowledgment of his 
merit ; for his paternal name was Valerius. He 
was descended from that ancient Valerius, § who 
was the principal author of the union between the 
Romans and the Sabines. For he it was that 
most effectually persuaded the two kings to come 
to a conference, and to set'tle their differences. 
From this man our Valerius deriving his extrac- 
tion, distinguished himself by his eloquence and 
riches, |1 even while Rome was yet under kingly 
government. His eloquence he employed with 
great propriety and spirit in defence of justice, 
and his riches in relieving the necessitous. Hence 
it was natural to conclude, that if the government 


§ The first of his family, who settled at Rome, 
was Valerius Volesus, a Sabine; or, as Festus 
and the fasict Capitolini call him, Vclusus. 

11 Plutarch, by this, would insinuate, that 
arbitrary power is no friend to eloquence. And 
undoubtedly the want of liberty does depress the 
spirit, and restrain the force of genius : whereas, 
in republics and limited monarchies, full scope is 
given, as well as many occasions afforded, to the 
richest vein of oratory. 


should become republican, H his station in it would 
soon be one of the most eminent. 

When Tarquin the proud, who had made his 
way to the throne by the violation of all rights,§ ** 
divine and human, and then exercised his power 
as he acquired it, when, like an oppressor and a 
tyrant, he became odious and insupportable to 
the people ; they took occasion to revolt, from 
the unhappy fate of Lucretia, who killed herself 
on account of the rape committed upon her by 
the son of Tarquin. ft Lucius Brutus, meditating 

Governments, as well as other things, pushed 
to excessive lengths, often change to the contrary 
extreme. \ 

** _He made use of the body of his father-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, whom he had murdered, as a step 
to the throne. 

■ft Livy tells us, that she desired her father and 
husband to meet her at her own house. With 
her father Lucretius came Publius Valerius, after- 
wards Publicola, and with her husband Lucius 
Junius Brutus, and many other Romans of dis- 
tinction. To them she disclosed in few words the 
whole matter, declared her firm resolution not to 
outlive the loss of her honour, and conjured them 
not to let the crime of Sextus Tarquinius go un- 
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a change of government, applied to Valerius first, 
and with his powerful assistance, expelled the 
king and his family. Indeed, while the people 
seemed inclined to give one person the chief com- 
mand, and to set up a general instead of a king, 
Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded tlie 
first place to Brutus, under whose auspices the 
republic commenced. But when it appeared that 
they could not bear the thought of being governed 
by a single person, when they seemed more ready 
to obey a divided authority, and indeed proposed 
and demanded to have two consuls at the head 
of the state, then he offered himself as a candidate 
for that high office, together with Brutus, but lost 
his election. For, contrary to Brutus's desire, 
Tarquinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, 
was appointed his colleague. Not that he was a 
more worthy or able man than Valerius; but 
those that had the chief interest in the state, 
apprehensive of the return of the Tarquins, who 
made great efforts without, and endeavoured to 
soften the resentment of the citizens within, were 
desirous to be commanded by the most implacable 
enemy of that house.. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it should be supposed 
he would not do his utmost for his country, be- 
cause he had received no particular injury from 
the tyrants, withdrew from the senate, forbore to 
attend the forum , and would not intermeddle in 
the least with public affairs. So that many began 
to express their fear and concern, lest through 
resentment he should join the late royal family, 
and overturn the commonwealth, which, as yet, 
was but tottering. Brutus was not without his 
suspicions of some others, and therefore deter- 
mined to bring the senators to their oath on a 
solemn day of sacrifice, which he appointed for 
that purpose. On this occasion, Valerius went 
with great alacrity into the forum , and was the 
first to make oath that he would never give up the 
least point, or hearken to any terms of agreement 
withTarquin, but would defend the Roman liberty 
with his sword ; which afforded gTcat satisfaction 
to the senate, and. strengthened the hands of the 
consuls.* His actions soon confirmed the sincerity 


punished. Then the heroine, notwithstanding 
their endeavours to dissuade her from it, plunged 
a dagger in her breast. While the rest were filled 
with grief and consternation, Brutus, who, till 
that time, had feigned himself an idiot, to prevent 
his being obnoxious. to the tyrant, took the bloody 
poniard, and showing it to the assembly, said, 
“ I swear by this blood, which was once so. pure, 
and which nothing but the detestable villainy of 
Tarquin could have polluted, that I will pursue 
L. 'larquinius the proud, his wicked wife, and 
their children, with fire and sword ; nor will ever 
suffer any of that family, or any other whatsoever, 
to reign at Rome. Ye gods ! I call you to witness 
this my oath.” At these words, he presented the 
dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the 
rest of the company ; and engaged them to take 
the same oath. 

* Thus ended the regal state of Rome, 242 
years, according to the common computation, 
after the building of the city. . But Sir Isaac 
Newton justly observes, that this can scarce be 
reconciled to the course of nature, for we meet 
with no instance in all history, since chronology 
was certain, wherein seven kings, most of whom 
were slain, reigned so long a time in continual 


of his oath. For ambassadors came from Tarquin 
with letters calculated to gain, the people, and 
instructions to treat with them in such a manner 
as might be most likely to corrupt them 1 as they 
were to tell them from the king that he had. bid 
adieu to his high notions, and was willing to listen 
to very moderate conditions. Though the consuls 
were of opinion, that they should be admitted to 
confer with the.pcoplc, Valerius would not suffer 
it, but opposed it strongly, insisting that no pre- 
text for innovation should be given the needy 
multitude, who might consider war as a greater 
grievance than tyranny itself. 

After this, ambassadors came to declare that 
he would give up all thoughts of the kingdom, 
and lay down his arms, if they would but send 
him. his treasures and other effects, that his 
family and friends might not want a subsistence 
in their exile. Many persons inclined to indulge 
him in this, and Collatinus in particular agreed, to 
it ; but Brutus,* a man of great spirit and quick 
resentment, ran into the fomm, and called his 
colleague traitor, for being disposed to grant the 
enemy the means to carry on the war, and re- 
cover the crown, when indeed it would be too 
much to grant them bread in the place, where 
they might retire to. The citizens being as- 
sembled on that occasion, Caius Minutius, a 
private man, was the first who delivered his 
sentiments to them, advising Brutus, and exhort- 
ing the Romans, to take care that the treasures 
should fight for them against the tyrants, rather 
than for the tyrants against them. The Romans, 
however, were of opinion, that while they ob- 
tained that liberty for which they began the war, 
they should not reject the offered peace for the 
sake of the treasures, but cast them out together 
with the tyrants. 

In the mean time, Tarquinius made but small 
account of his effects ; but the demand of them 
furnished a pretence for sounding the people, and 
for preparing a scene of treachery. This was 
earned on by the ambassadors, under pretence of 
taking care of the effects, part of whicn they said 
they were to sell, part to collect, and the rest to 
send away. Thus they gained time to corrupt 
two of the best families in Rome, that of the 
Aquilii, in which were three Senators, and the 
Vitcllii, among whom were two. All these, by 
the mother’s side, were nephews to Collatinus the 
consul. The Vitcllii were likewise allied to 
Brutus; for their sister was his wife, and he had 
several children by herjt two of whom, just 


succession. By contracting, therefore, the reigns 
of these kings, and those of the kings of Alba, he 
places the building of Rome, not in the seventh, 
but in the thirty-eighth Olympiad. 

t Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the contrary, 
says, the affair was debated in the senate with 
great moderation; and when it could not be 
settled there, whether they should prefer honour 
or profit, it was referred to the people, who, to 
their immortal praise, carried it, by a« majority of 
one vote, for honour.. 

* Dionysius and Livy make mention of no more 
than two, but Plutarch agrees with those who say 
that Brutus had more, and that Marcus Brutus, 
who killed Crcsar, was descended from one of 
them. Cicero is among those that hold the latter 
opinion ; or else he pretended to be so, to make 
the cause and person of Brutus more popular. 
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arrived -at years of maturity, and. being of their 
kindred and acquaintance, the Vitellii drew in, 
and persuaded to engage in the conspiracy ; in- 
sinuating, that by this means, they might many 
into die family , of the Tarquins, share in their 
royal prospects, and, at the same time, be set free 
from the yoke of a stupid and cruel father. For, 
his inflexibility in punishing criminals, they called 
cruelty ; and the stupidity, which he had used a 
long time as a cloak to shelter him from the 
bloody designs of the tyrants, had procured lnm 
the name of Brutus,* which he refused not to be 
known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged, were brought to con- 
fer with the Aquilii ; and all agreed to take a 
great and horrible oath, by drinking together of 
the blood,! and tasting the entrails of a man 
sacrificed for that purpose. This ceremony was 
performed in the house of the Aquilii ; and the 
room chosen for it (as it was natural to suppose) 
was dark and retired. But a slave named Vin- 
dicius, lurked there undiscovered. Not that he 
placed himself in that room by design ; nor had 
lie any suspicion of what was going to be trans- 
acted : but happening to be there, and perceiving 
with what haste and concern they entered, he 
stopped short for fear of being seen, and hid hint- 
self behind a chest ; yet so that he could see what 
was done, and hear what was resolved upon. 
They came to a resolution to kill the consuls ; 
and having wrote letters to signify as much to 
Tarquin, they gave them to the ambassadors, who 
then were guests to the Aquilii, and present at 
the conspiracy. 

When the affair was oyer, they withdrew, and 
- Vindicius, stealing from his lurking hole, was not 
determined what to do, but disturbed with doubts. 
He thought it shocking, as indeed it was,, to ac- 
cuse the sons of the most horrid crimes to their 
father Brutus, or the nephews to their uncle 
CoIIatinus ; and it did not presently occur to him 
that any private Roman was fit to be trusted with 
so'important a secret. On the other hand, he was 
so much tormented with the knowledge of such an 
abominable treason, that he could do anything 
rather than conceal it. At length, induced by the 
public spirit and humanity of Valerius, he be- 
thought himself of applying to him, a man easy of 
access, and willing to be consulted by the neces- 
' sitous, whose house was always open, and who 
never refused to hear the petitions even of the 
meanest of the people.. 

; Accordingly, Vindicius coming, and discovering 
to him the whole,- in the presence of his brother 
Marcus and his wife ; Valerius, astonished and 
terrified at the plot, would not let the mango, but 
shut him up in the room, and left his wife to 
watch the door. Then he ordered his brother to 
surround the late king’s palace, to seize the 
letters, if possible, and to secure the servants ; 

( while himself, with many clients and friends 
whom he always had about him, and a numerous 
_retinue of servants, went to the house of the 
Aquilii. As they were gone out, and no one 
expected him, he forced open the doors, and found 
— 

* Tarquin had put the father and brother of 
Brutus to death. 

f They tiiought such a horrible sacrifice would 
oblige every member of the conspiracy to inviolable 
secrecy. Cataline put the same in practice after- 
wards. 
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the letters in the ambassadors’ room. Whilst he 
was thus employed, the Aquilii ran home in great 
haste, and engaged with him at the door, en- 
deavouring to force the letters from him. But 
Valerius and his party repelled their attack, and 
twisting their gowns about their necks, after 
much struggling on both sides, dragged them with 
great difficulty through the streets into the forum. 
Marcus Valerius had the same success at the 
royal palace, where he seized other letters, ready 
to be conveyed away among the goods, laid 
hands on what servants, of the king’s he could 
find, and had them also into the forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, 
Vindicius was produced by order of Valerius ; 
and the accusation being lodged, the letters were 
read, which the traitors had not the assurance to 
contradict. A melancholy stillness reigned among 
the rest; but a few, willing to favour Brutus, 
mentioned banishment. The tears of CoIIatinus, 
and the silence of Valerius, gave some hopes of 
mercy. But Brutus called upon each of his sons 
by name, and said, “You, Titus, and you, Vale- 
rius,* why do not you make your defence against 
the charge?” After they had been thus ques- 
tioned three several times, and made no answer, 
be turned to the lictors , and said, “Yours is the 
part that remains.” The lictors immediately laid 
hold on the youths, stripped them of their gar- 
ments, and, having tied their hands behind them, 
flogged them severely with their rods. And 
though others turned their eyes aside, unable to 
endure the spectacle, yet it is said that Brutus 
neither looked another way, nor suffered pity in 
the least to smooth his stem and angry coun- 
tenance;! regarding his sons as they suffered 
with a threatening aspect, till they were extended 
on the ground, and their heads cut off with the 
axe. Then he departed, leaving the rest to his 
colleague. This was an action which it is not 
easy to praise or condemn with propriety. For 
either the excess of virtue raised his soul above 
the influence of the passions, or else the excess 
of resentment depressed it into insensibility. 
Neither the one nor the other was natural, or 
suitable to the human faculties, but was either 
divine or brutal. It is the more equitable, how- 
ever, that our judgment should give its sanction 
to the glory of this great man, than that our 
weakness should incline us to doubt of his virtue. 
For the Romans do not look upon it as so glorious 
a work for Romulus to have built the city, as for 
Brutus to have founded and established the 
commonwealth. 

After Brtitus had left the tribunal, the thought 
of what was done involved the rest in astonish- 
ment, horror, and silence. But the easiness and 
forbearance of CoIIatinus gave fresh spirits to the 
Aquilii, they begged time to make their defence, 
and desired that their slave Vindicius might be 


* The name of Brutus’s second son was not 
Valerius, but Tiberius. t 

! Livy gives a different account of Brutus s 
behaviour. Quum inter omite tempos pater, 
vultusgue et os ejus, spcctaculo csset , eminente 
aninto fa trio inter publico- fee nee ministeriunt. 
There could not be a more striking spectacle than 
the countenance of Brutus, for anguish sat mixed 
with dignity, and he could not conceal the father, 
though’he supported the magistrate. Liv. lib. ii. 
cap. s. 
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restored to them, and not remain with their 
accusers. The consul was inclined to grant their 
request, and thereupon to dismiss the assembly; 
but Valerius would neither suffer the slave to be 
taken from among the crowd, nor the people to 
dismiss the traitors and withdraw. At last he 
seized the criminals himself, and called for Brutus, 
exclaiming that Collatinus acted most unworthily, 
in laying his. colleague under the hard necessity 
of putting his own sons to death, and then in- 
clining to gratify the women by releasing the 
betrayers and enemies of their country. Colla- 
tinus, upon this, losing all patience, commanded 
Vindicius to be taken away; the lictors made way 
through the crowd, seized the man, and came to 
blows with such as endeavoured to rescue him. 
The friends of Valerius stood upon their defence, 
and the people cried out for Brutus. Brutus 
returned; and silence being made, he said, it 
was enough for him to give judgment upon his 
own sons; as for the rest, he left them to the 
sentence of the people, who were now free; and 
any one that chose it might plead before them. 
They did not, however, wait for pleadings, but 
immediately put it to the vote, with one voice 
condemned them to die ; and the traitors were 
beheaded. Collatinus, it seems, was somewhat 
suspected before, on account of his near relation 
to the. royal family ; * and one of his names was 
obnoxious to the people, for they abhorred the 
very name of Tarquin. But on this occasion he 
had provoked them beyond expression ; and 
therefore he voluntarily resigned the consulship, 
and retired from the city. A new election con- 
sequently was held, and Valerius declared consul 
with great honour, as a proper mark of gratitude 
for his. patriotic zeal. As he was of opinion that 
Vindicius should have his share of the reward, he 
procured a decree of the people that the freedom 
of the city should be given lum, which was never 
conferred on a slave before, and that he should 
be enrolled, in what tribe he pleased, and give his 
suffrage with it. As for other freedmen, Appius, 
wanting to make himself popular, procured them 
a right of voting, long after. The act of enfran- 
chising a slave is to this day called Vindicta (we 
arc told), from this Vindicius. 

The next step that was taken, was to give up 
the. goods of the Tarquins to be plundered ; and 
their palace and other houses were levelled with 
the ground. The pleasantest part of the Campus 
Martius had been in their possession, and this 
was now consecrated to the god Mars.t It 
happened to be the time of harvest, and the 
sheaves then lay upon the ground ; but as it was 
consecrated, they thought it not lawful to thresh 
the corn, or to make use of it ; a great number 
of hands., therefore, took it up in baskets, and 
threw it into the river. The trees were also cut 
down and thrown in. after it, and the ground left 
entirely without fruit or product, for the service 


* Lucius Tarquinius, the son of Egcrius, and 
nephew of Tarquinius Priscus was called Colla- 
tinus, from Collatia, of which he was governor. 
Tarquinius Superbus, and Egcrius the father of 
Coll minus, were first cousins. 

+ Plutarch should have said reconsecrated. 
For it was devoted to that god in the time of 
Romulus, ns appears, from his laws. But the 
Tarquins had sacrilegiously converted it to their 
own use. 


of the god.* A great quantity of different sorts 
of things being thus thrown in together, they were 
not carried far by the current, but only to the 
shallows where the first heaps had stopped. 
Finding no farther passage, everything settled 
there, and the whole was bound still faster by 
the river; for that washed down to it a deal of 
mud, which not only added to the mass, but 
served. as a. cement to it; and the current, far 
from dissolving it, by its gentle pressure gave it 
the greater firmness. The bulk and solidity of 
this mass received continual additions, most of i 
what was brought down by the Tyber settling 
there. It was now an island sacred to religious 
uses ; t several temples and porticoes have been 
built upon it, and it is called in Latin, Inter dues 
pontes, % the island between the two bridges* 
Some say, however, that this did not happen at 
the dedication of Tarquin's field, but some ages 
after, when Tarquinia, a. vestal, gave another 
adjacent field to the public; for which she was 
honoured with great privileges, particularly that 
of giving her testimony in court, which was 
refused to all other women ; they likewise voted 
her. liberty to marry, but she did not accept it. 
This is the account, though seemingly fabulous, 
which some give of the matter. 

Tarquin, despairing to rc-asccnd the throne by 
stratagem, applied to the Tuscans, who gave 
him a kind reception, and prepared to conduct 
him back with a great armament. The consuls 
led the Roman forces against them; and the 
two armies were drawn up in certain consecrated 
parcels of ground, the one called the Arsian grove, 
the other the /Esuvian meadow. When they 
came to charge, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, and 
Brutus the Roman consul,!? met each other, not 
by accident, but design; animated by hatred 
and resentment, the one against a tyrant and 
enemy of his countty, the other to revenge his 
banishment, they spurred their horses to the en- 
counter. As the/ engaged rather with fuxy than 
conduct, thcj r laid themselves open, and fell by 
each other’s hand. The battle, whose onset was 
so dreadful, had not a milder conclusion the 
carnage was prodigious, and equal on both sides, 
till at length the armies were separated by a 
storm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as lie knew 
not which side had the victor/, and found his 
men as much dismayed at the sight of their own 
dead, as animated by the lois of the enemy. So 
great, indeed, was the slaughter, that it could 
not be distinguished who had the advantage ; and 
each army having a near view of their own loss, 
and only guessing at that of the enemy, were 


* A field so kept, was very properly adapted 
to the service of tnc God of war, who lays waste 
all before him. . 

T Livy says it was secured against the force of 
the current by jettccs. . . • 

X The Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on 
the side, of the capitol, and the Ccstian bridge * 
on the side of the Janiculine gate. 

§ Brutus is deservedly reckoned among the 
most illustrious heroes. . He restored liberty to 
his country, secured it with the blood of his own 
sons, and died in defending it against a tyrant. 
The Romans afterwards erected his statue in the 
capitol, where he. was placed in the. midst of the 
kings of Rome, with a naked sword in his hand. 
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inclined to think themselves vanquished, rather 
than victorious. _ When night came on (such a 
night as one might imagine aftcr_ so _ bloody a 
day), and both camps were hushed in silence and 
repose, it is said that the grove shook, and a loud 
voice proceeding from it declared, that the Tus- 
cans had lost one man more than the Romans. 
The voice was undoubtedly divine ; * for imme- 
diately upon that the Romans recovered their 
spirits, and the field rang with acclamations : 
while the Tuscans, struck with fear and confusion, 
deserted their camp, and most of them dispersed. 
As for those that remained, who were not quite 
five thousand, the Romans took them prisoners, 
r and plundered the camp. When the dead were 
numbered, there were found on the side of the 
Tuscans 11,300, and on that of the Romans as 
many excepting one. This battle is said to have 
been fought on the last of February. Valerius 
was honoured with a triumph, and was the first 
consul that made his entry in a chariot and four. 
The occasion rendered the spectacle glorious and 
venerable, not invidious, and (as some would have 
it) grievous to the Romans ; for, if that had been 
the case, the custom would not have been so 
zealously kept up, nor would the ambition to 
attain a triumph have lasted so many ages. The 
eople were pleased, too, with the honours paid 
y Valerius to the remains of his colleague, his 
burying him with so much pomp, and pronouncing 
his funeral oration; which last the Romans so 
generally approved, or rather were so much 
charmed with, that afterwards all the great and 
illustrious men among them, upon their decease, 
had their encomium from persons of distinction.) 
This funeral oration was more ancient than any 
among the Greeks; unless we allow wliat Anaxi- 
menes, the orator, relates, that Solon was the 
author of this custom. 

But that which offended and exasperated the 
people was this : Brutus, whom they considered 
as the father of liberty, would not rule alone, but 
took to himself a first and a second colleague ; “yet 
this man,” said they, “grasps the whole authority 
and is not the successor to the consulate of Brutus, 
to which he has no right, but to the tyranny of 
Tarquin. To what purpose is it in words to extol 
Brutus, and in deeds to imitate Tarquin, while he 
has all the rods and axes carried before him alone, 
and sets out from a house more stately than the 
royal palace which he demolished?" It is true, 
Valerius did live in a house too lofty and superb, 
on the Velian eminence, which commanded the 
forum and everything that passed ; and as the 
avenues were difficult, and the ascent steep, when 
he came down from it his appearance was very 
pompous, and resembled the state of a king rather 
than that of a consul. But he soon showed of 
what consequence it is for persons in high stations 
and authority to have their ears open to truth and 

* It was said to be the voice of the god Pan. 
t Funeral orations were not in use among the 
Greeks till the battle of Marathon, which was 
sixteen years after the death of Brutus. The 
heroes that fell so gloriously there did indeed well 
deserve such eulogiums ; and the Grecians never 
granted them but to those that were slain fighting 
for their country. In this respect the custom 
of the Romans was more equitable ; for they 
honoured with those public marks of regard such 
as had served their country in any capacity. 
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good advice, rather than flattery. For when his 
friends informed him, that most people thought 
he was taking wrong steps, he made no dispute, 
nor expressed any resentment, but hastily assem- 
bled a number of workmen whilst it was yet night, 
who demolished his house entirely; so that when 
the Romans in the morning assembled to look 
upon it, they admired and adored his magna- 
nimity; but, at the same time, were troubled to 
see so grand and magnificent an edifice ruined 
by the envy of the citizens, as they would have 
lamented the death of a great man who had fallen 
as suddenly, and by the same cause. It gave 
them pain, too, to see the consul, who had now 
no home, obliged to take shelter in another man’s 
house. For Valerius was entertained by his 
friends, till the people provided a piece of ground 
for him, where a less stately house was built, in 
the place were the temple of Victory now stands . * 

Desirous to make his high office, as well as 
himself, rather agreeable than formidable to the 
people, he ordered the axes to be taken away 
from the rods, and that, whenever lie went to 
the great assembly, the rods should be avaled 
in respect to the citizens, as if the supreme power 
were lodged in them . f A custom which the con- 
suls observe to this day. The people were not 
aware, that by this he did not lessen his own 
power (as they imagined), but only by such an 
instance of moderation obviated and cut off all 
occasion of envy; and gained as much authority 
to his person, as he seemed to take from his office ; 
for they all submitted to him with pleasure, and 
were so much charmed with his behaviour, that 
they gave him the name of Publicola, that is, the 
“People’s respectful friend.” In this both his 
former names were lost ; and this we shall make 
use of in the sequel of his life. 

Indeed, it was no more than his due; for he 
permitted all to sue for the consulship.) Yet, 
before a colleague was appointed him, as he knew 
not what might happen, and was apprehensive of 
some opposition from ignorance or envy, while he 
had the sole power he made use of it to establish 
some of the most useful and excellent regulations. 
In the first place, he filled up the senate, which 
then was very thin ; several of that august body 
having been put to death by Tarquin before, and 
others fallen in the late battle. He is said to 
have made up the number of 164. In the next 
place, he caused certain laws to be enacted, which 
greatly augmented the power of the people. The 
first gave liberty of appeal from the consuls to 
the people; the second made it death to enter 

* Plutarch has it, “where the temple called 
Vi : cus Ptiblicus now stands.” _Hc had found in 
the historians vicec fotcc, which in old Latin 
signifies victory; but as he did not understand 
it, lie substituted Vicits Publicus, which here 
would have no sense at all. 

t The axes, too, were still borne before the con- 
suls when they were in the field. 

) If Publicola gave the plebeians, as well as the 
patricians, a right to the consulate, that right did 
not then take place. For Lucius Sextius was the 
first plebeian who arrived at that honour, many 
ages after the time of which Plutarch speaks ; and 
this continued but eleven years ; for in the twelfth, 
which was the four hundredth year of Rome, both 
the consuls were again patricians. Liv. vii. 
cap. 18. 
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upon the magistracy without the people's con- 
sent ; the third was greatly in favour of the poor, 
as, by exempting them from taxes,* it promoted 
their attention to manufactures. Even his law 
against disobedience to the consuls, was not less 
popular than the rest : and, in effect, it favoured 
the commonalty rather than the great; for the 
fine was only the value of five oxen and two sheep. 
The value of a sheep was ten cboli, of an ox, a 
hundred ; t the Romans as yet not making much 
use of money, because- their wealth consisted in 
abundance of cattle. To this day they call their 
substance fecttlia, from feezes, cattle, their most 
ancient coins having the impression of an ox, 
a sheep, or a hog; and their sons being dis- 
tinguished with the names of Suilli , Btibulci , 
Cafrari: , and Pcrczi, derived from the names 
of such animals. 

Though these laws of Publicola were popular 
and equitable; yet, amidst this moderation, the 
punishment he appointed in one case was severe. 
For he made it lawful, without a form of trial, to 
kill any man that should attempt to set himself 
up for king ; and the person that took away his 
life, was to stand excused, if he could make proof 
of the intended crime. His reason for such a law, 
we presume, was this : though it is not possible 
that he who undertakes so great an enterprise 
should escape all notice ; yet it is very probable 
that, though suspected, he may accomplish his 
designs before he can be brought to answer for 
it in a judicial way ; and as the crime, if com- 
mitted, would prevent his being called to account 
for it, this law empowered any one to punish him 
before such cognizance was taken. 

His law concerning the treasury did him 
honour. It was necessary thax money should be 
raised for the war from the estates of the citizens, 
but he determined that neither himself nor any of 
his friends should have the disposal of it;, nor 
would he suffer it to be lodged in any private 
house. He, therefore, appointed the temple of 
Saturn to be the treasury, which they still make 
use of for that purpose, and empowered the people 
to choose two young men as querstors or trea- 
surers. \ The first were Publius Vcturius and 
Marcus Minutius ; and a large sum was collected; 
for 130,000 persons were taxed, though the or- 
phans and widows stood excused. 

These matters thus regulated, he procured 
Lucretius, the father of the injured Lucrctia, 
to be appointed his colleague. To him he gave 

* He exempted artificers, widows, and old 
men, who had no children to relieve them, from 
paying tribute. 

t Before, the fine was such that the commonalty 
could not pay without absolute ruin. 

X The office of the qurcstors was to take care 
of the public treasure, for which they were ac- 
countable when their year was out; to furnish the 
necessary sums for the service of the public ; and 
to receive ambassadors, attend them, and provide 
them with lodgings and other necessaries. A 
general could not obtain the honours of a triumph 
till . he had given them a faithful. account of the 
spoils he had taken, and sworn to it. There were 
at firs; two qumstors only, but when the Roman 
empire was considerably enlarged, their number 
was increased. The office of qurcstor, though 
often discharged by persons who had been con- 
suls, was the first step to great employments. 


the fasces (as they are called) together with the 
precedency, as the older man ; and this mark of 
respect to age has ever since continued. As Lu- 
cretius died a few days after, another election 
wms held, and Marcus Horatius* appointed in 
his room for the remaining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations- 
for a second, w-ar against the Romans, a great 
prodigy is said to have happened. This prince, 
while yet upon the throne, had almost finished 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, when, either 
by the direction of an oracle, t or upon some fancy 
of his own, he ordered the artists of Veii to make 
an earthen chariot, W’hich was to be placed on 
the top of it. Soon after this he forfeited the 
crowm. The Tuscans, however, moulded the 
chariot, and set it in the furnace ; but the case 
was very different with it from that of other clay 
in the fire, which condenses and contracts upon 
the exhalation of the moisture, whereas it en- 
larged itself and swelled, till it grew to such a 
size and hardness, that it was with difficulty they 
got it out, even after the furnace was dismantled. 
The soothsayers being of opinion, that this chariot 
betokened power and success to the persons with 
whom it should remain, the people of Veil de- 
termined not to give it .up to the Romans; hut, 
upon their demanding it, returned this answer. 
That it belonged to Tarquin, not to those that 
had driven him from his kingdom. It happened 
that a few' days after, there W’as a chariot race at 
Veii, wdiich was observed as usual ; except that, 
as the charioteer, who had won the prize and re- 
ceived the crown, was gently driving, out of the 
ring, the horses took fright from no visible cause ; 
but, either by some direction of the gods, or turn 
of fortune, ran away with their driver, at full 
speed, towards Rome. It was in vain that lie 
pulled the reins, or soothed them with words, he 
was obliged to give way to the career, and was 
whirled along, till they came to the cnpitol, where 
they flung him, at the gate now' called Raiuvtena. 
The Veientcs, surprised and terrified at this inci- 
dent, ordered the artists to deliver up the chariot, t 

Tarquin, the son of Dcmoratus, in his wars 
with the Sabines, made a vow to build a temple 
to Jupiter Capitolinus; which was performed by 
Tarquin the frond, son or grandson to the former. 
He did not, however, consecrate it, for it was not 
quite finished, when he was expelled from Romc.§ 
When the last hand was put to it, and it had 
received every suitable ornament, Publicola was 
ambitious of the honour of dedicating it. This ex- 
cited the envv of some of the nobility^ w'ho could 
better brook his other honours ; to which, indeed, 
in his legislative and military capacities, he had. a 
better claim ; but, as he had no concern in this, 


* Horatius Pulvillus. 

t It was a usual thing to place chariots on the 
tops of temples. 

J A miracle of this kind, and not less extra- 
ordinary, is said to have happened in modern 
Rome. When poor St. Michael's church was in 
a ruinous condition, the horses that were em- 
ployed in drawing stones through the city, unani- 
mously agreed to carry their loads to St. Michael. 

§ This temple was 200 feet long, and 185 and 
upwards broad. The front was adorned with 
three rows of columns, and the sides with two. 
In the nave were three shrines, one of Jupiter, 
another of Juno, and the third of Minerva. 
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they did not think proper to grant it him, but en- 
couraged and importuned Horatiusto apply for it. 
In the mean time, Publicola’s command of the 
army necessarily required his absence, and his 
adversaries taking the opportunity to procure an 
order from the people that Horatius should dedi- 
cate the temple, conducted him to the capitol : 
a point which they could not have gained had 
Publicola been present. Vetsomesay, the consuls 
having cast lots for it,* the dedication fell to Hora- 
tius, and the expedition, against his inclination, 
to Publicola. But we may easily conjecture how 
they stood disposed, by the proceedings, on the 
day of dedication. This was the thirteenth of 
September, which is about the full moon of the 
month Aletagi/nion, when prodigious numbers of 
all ranks being assembled, and silence enjoined, 
Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took hold 
of one of the gate-posts (as the custom is), and 
was going to pronounce the prayer of consecra- 
tion. But Marcus, the brother of Publicola, who 
had stood for some time by the gates, watching 
his opportunity, cried out, “Consul, your son lies 
dead in the camp.’’ This gave great pain to all 
who heard it ; but the consul, not in the least dis- 
concerted, made answer, “Then cast out the dead 
where you please, I admit of no mourning on this 
occasion and so proceeded to finish the dedica- 
tion. The news was not true, but an invention of 
Marcus, who hoped by that means to hinder Ho- 
ratius from completing what he was about. But 
his presence of mind is equally admirable, whether 
he immediately perceived the falsity, or believed 
the account to be true, without showing any 

I emotion. 

V The same fortune attended the dedication of 
the second temple. The first, built by Tarquin, 
and dedicated by Horatius, as we have related, 
was afterwards destroyed by fire in the civil wars.f 
Sylla rebuilt it, but did not live to consecrate it ; 
so the dedication of this second temple fell to 
Catulus. It was again destroyed in the troubles 
which happened in the time of Vitcllius ; and a 
third was built by Vespasian, who, with his usual 
good fortune, put the. last hand to it, but did not 
see it demolished, as it was soon after : happier in 
this respect than Sylla, who died before his was 
dedicated, Vespasian died before his was de- 
stroyed. For immediately after his decease, the 
capitol was burned. The fourth, which now 
stands, was built and dedicated by Domitian. 
Tarquin is said to have expended 30,000 pounds 
weight of silver upon the foundations only ; but 
the greatest wealth any private man is supposed 
to be now possessed of in Rome, would not answer 
the_ expense of the gilding of the present temple, 
which amounted to more than 32,000 talcnts.J 


* Livy says positively, “ they cast lots for it." 
Plutarch seems to have taken the sequel of the 
story from him. Ltv. lib. ii. c. 8. 

, + After the first temple was destroyed in the 

1 wars between Sylla and Marius, Sylla rebuilt it 
with columns of marble, which he had taken out 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and 
transported Jo Rome. But (as Plutarch observes) 
he did not live to consecrate it ; and lie was heard 
to say, as he was dying, that his leaving that 
temple to be dedicated by another, was the only 
unfortunate circumstance of his life. 

t .£394,330 sterling. In this we may see the 
great distance between the wealth of private 
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The pillars are of Pcntelic marble, and the thick- 
ness was in excellent proportion to their length, 
when we saw them at Athens ; but when they 
were cut and polished anew at Rome, they gained 
not so much in the polish, as they lost in the pro- 
portion ; for their beauty is injured by their 
appearing too slender for their height. But after 
admiring the magnificence of the capitol, if any 
one was to go and see a gallery, a hall, or bath, 
or the apartments of the women, in' Domitian’s 
palace, what is saidby Epicharmus of a prodigal — 

Your lavish’d stores speak not the liberal mind. 
But the disease of giving ; 

he might apply to Donation in some such manner 
as this: Is cither piety nor magnificence appears 
in your expense ; you have the disease of build- 
ing ; like Midas of old, you would turn every- 
thing to gold and marble. So much for this sub- 
ject. 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that 
great battle in which he lost his son, who was 
killed in single combat by Brutus, lie fled to 
Clusium, and begged assistance of Laras Porsena, 
then the most powerful prince in Italy, and a man 
of great worth and honour. Porsena promised 
him succours ; * and, in the first place, sent to 
the Romans, commanding them to receive Tar- 
quin. Upon their refusal, he declared war 
against them ; and having informed them of the 
time when, and the place where, lie would make 
his assault, he marched thither accordingly with 
a great army. Publicola, who was then absent, 
was chosen consul the second time.f and with 
him Titus Lucretius. Returning to Rome, and 
desirous to outdo Porsena in spirit,! he built the 
town of Sigliuria, notwithstanding the enemy’s 
approach ; and when he had finished the walls at 
a great expense, he placed in it a colony of 700 
men, as if he held his adversary very cheap. 
Porsena, however, assaulted it in a spirited 
manner, drove out the garrison, nnd pursued the 
fugitives so close that he was near entering Rome 
along with them. But Publicola met him without 
the gates, and joining battle by the river, sustained 


citizens in a free country, and that of the subjects 
of an arbitrary monarch. In Trajan’s time there 
was not a private man in Rome woith .£200,000 ; 
whereas under the commonwealth, Almilius 
Scaurus, in his atdilcship, erected a temporary 
theatre which cost above .£500,000; Marcus 
Crassus had an estate in land of above a million 
a year ; L. Cornelius Balbus left by will,i to 
every Roman citizen, twenty-five denarii, which 
amounts to about sixteen shillings of our money ; 
and many private men among the Romans main- 
tained from ten to twenty thousand slaves, not so 
much for service as ostentation. No wonder then 
that the slaves once took up arms, and went to war 
with the Roman commonwealth. _ 

* Besides that Porsena was willing to assist _a 
distressed king, he considered the Tarquins as. his 
countrymen, for they were of Tuscan extraction. 

t It was when Publicola was consul the third 
time, and had for his colleague Horatius Pulvillus, 
that Porsena marched against Rome. 

t Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of 
ostentation, as Plutarch says ; for it was built as 
a barrier against the Latins and the Hernici, and 
not in the third, but in the second consulship of 
Publicola. 




So 
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the enemy’s attack, who pressed on with numbers, 
till at last sinking under the wounds he had gal- 
lantly received, he was carried out of the battle. 
Lucretius, his colleague, having the same fate, 
the courage of the Romans drooped, and they re- 
treated into the city for security. The enemy 
making good the pursuit to the wooden-bridge, 
Rome was in great danger of being taken : when 
Horatius Codes,* * * § and with him two others of 
the first rank, Hcrminius and Spurius Lartius, 
stopped them at the bridge. Horatius had the 
surname of Cedes from his having lost an eye in 
the wars : or, as some will have it, from the form 
of his nose, which was so very flat, that both his 
eyes, as well as eyebrows, seemed to be joined 
together ; so that when the vulgar intended to 
call him Cyclofs, by a misnomer, they called him 
Cedes , which name remained with him. This 
man standing at the head of the bridge, defended 
it against the enemy, till the Romans broke it 
down behind him. Then he plunged into the 
Tyber, armed as he was, and swam to the other 
side, but was wounded in the hip with a Tuscan 
spear. Publicola, struck with admiration of his 
valour, immediately procured a decree, that every* 
Roman should give him one day’s provisions ; f 
and that he should have as much land as he him- 
self^ could encircle with a plough in one day. 
Besides, they erected his statue in brass in the 
temple of Vulcan, with a view to console him by 
this honour for his wound, and lameness conse- 
quent upon it. 

While Porsena laid close siege to the city, the 
Romans were attacked with famine, and another , 
body of Tuscans laid waste the country. Publi- 
cola,_ who was now consul the third time, was of 
opinion that no operations could be carried on 
against Porsena but defensive ones. He marched 
out,i however, privately against those Tuscans 
who had committed such ravages, defeated them, 
and killed 5000. 

The story of Mucius§ has been the subject of 
many pens, and is variously related : I shall give 
that account of it which seems most credible. 
Mucius was in all respects a man of merit, but 
particularly distinguished by his valour. Having 
secretly formed a scheme to take off Porsena, he 
made his way into his camp in a Tuscan dress, 
where he likewise took care to speak the Tuscan 
language. In this disguise he approached the 
scat where the king sat with his nobles ; and aj 
lie did not certainly know Porsena, and thought 
it improper to ask, he drew his sword and killed 
the person that seemed most likely to be the king. 
Upon this he was seized and examined. Mean- 
time, as there happened to be a portable altar 
there, with fire upon it, where the king was about 


* He was son to a brother of Horatius the con- 
sul, and a descendant of that Horatius who re- 
mained victorious in^ the great combat between 
the Horatii and Curiatii in the reign of Tullus 
HostiHus. 

t Probably he had 300,000 contributors, for 
even the women readily gave in their quota. 

X The consuls spread a report, which was soon 
carried into the Tuscan camp by the slaves who 
deserted, that the next day all the cattle brought 
thither from the country, would be sent to graze 
in the fields under a guard. This bait drew the 
enemy into an ambush. 

§ Mucius Cordus. 


to offer sacrifice, Mucius thrust his right hand 
into it ;* and as the flesh was burning, he kept 
looking upon Porsena with a firm and menacing 
aspect, till the king, astonished at his fortitude, 
returned hint his sword with his own hand. He 
received it with his left hand, from whence we are 
told he had the surname of Scavcta, which signi- 
fies left-handed ; and thus addressed himself to 
Porsena, “Your threatenings I regarded not, but 
am conquered by your generosity, and out of gra- 
titude, will declare to you what no force should 
have wrested from me. There are 300 Romans 
that have taken the same resolution ■with mine, 
who now walk about your camp, watching their 
opportunity. It was my lot to make the first ' 
attempt, and I am not sorry that my sword was 
directed by fortune against another, instead of a 
man of so much honour, who, as such, should 
rather he a friend than an enemy to the Romans.” 
Porsena believed this account, and was more in- 
clined to hearken to terms, not so much, in my 
opinion, through fear of the 300 assassins, as ad- 
miration of the dignity of the Roman valour. All 
anthors call this man Mucius Sctevola,! except 
Athenodorus Sandon, who in a work addressed to 
Octavia, sister to Augustus, says he was named 
Posthumius. 

t Publicola, who did not look upon Porsena as so 
bitter an enemy to Rome, but that he deserved to 
be taken into its friendship and alliance, was so 
far from refusing to refer the dispute with Tarquin 
to his decision, that he was really desirous of it, 
and several times offered to prove that Tarquin 
was the worst of men, and justly deprived of the 
crown. When Tarquin roughly answered, that 
he would admit of no arbitrator, much less of 
Porsena, if he changed his mind and forsook his 
alliance. Porsena was offended, and began to 
entertain an ill opinion of him ; being likewise 
solicited to it by his son Aruns, who used all his 
interest for the Romans, he was prevailed upon to 
put an end to the war on condition that they gave 
up that part of Tuscany which they had con- 

S uered.J together with the prisoners, and received 
ieir deserters. For the performance of these 
conditions, they gave as hostages ten^ young men 
and as many virgins, of thebest families in Rome; 
among whom was Valeria the daughter of Publi- 
cola. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porsena had 
ceased from all acts of hostility, when the Roman 
virgins went down to bathe, at a place where the 
bank forming itself in a crescent, embraces the 
river in such a manner that there it is quite calm 
and undisturbed with waves. As no guard was 
near, and they saw none passing or repassing, 
they had a violent inclination to swim over, not- 
withstanding the depth and strength of the 
stream. . Some say, one of them, named Clcclia, 
passed it on horseback, and encouraged the other 
virgins as they swam. When they came safe to 


* Livy says, that Porsena threatened Mucius 
with the^ torture by fire, to make him discover his “ 
accomplices ; whereupon Mucius thrust his hand 
into the flame, to let him see that he was not to be 
intimidated. 

■f Mucius was rewarded with a large piece of 
ground belonging to the public. 

X The Romans were required to reinstate the 
Vcicntcs in the possession of seven villages, which 
they had taken from them in forfner wars. 
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Publicola, he neither commended nor approved 
their exploit, but was grieved, to think he should 
appear unequal toPorsena in point of honour, 
and that this daring enterprise of the virgins 
should make the Romans suspected of unfair pro- 
ceeding. He took them, therefore, and sent them 
back to Porscna. Tarquin having timely intelli- 
gence of this, laid an ambuscade for them, and 
attacked their convoy. They defended them- 
selves, though greatly inferior in number : and 
Valeria, the daughter of Publicola, broke through 
them, as they were engaged, with three servants, 
who conducted her safe to Porsena's camp. As 
the skirmish was not yet decided, nor the danger 
over, Aruns, the son of Porscna, being informed 
of it, matched up with all speed, put the enemy 
to flight, and rescued the Romans. When Porsena 
saw the virgins returned, he demanded which of 
them was she that proposed the design, and set 
the example. When he understood that Clcclia 
was the person, he treated her. with great polite- 
ness, and commanding one of his own horses to he 
brought with very elegant trappings, he made 
her a present of it. Those that say, Clcclia was 
the only one that passed the river on horseback, 
allege this as a proof. Others say no such conse- 
quence can be drawn from it, and that it was 
nothing more than a mark of honour to her from 
the Tuscan king, for her bravery. An equestrian 
statue of her stands in the Via sacra,* where it 
leads to Mount Palatine; yet some will have 
even this to be Valeria's statue, not Cloclia’s. 

Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave 
many proofs of his greatness of mind. Among 
the rest, he ordered the Tuscans to carry off 
nothing but their arms, and to leave their camp 
full of provisions, and manyother tilings of value, 
for the Romans. Hence it is, that even in our 
times, whenever there is a sale of goods belonging 
to the public, they are cried first as the goods of 
Porsena, to eternize the memory of his generosity. 
A brazen statue, of rude and antique workman- 
ship, was also erected to his honour, near the 
senate-house.f 

. After this, the Sabines invading the Roman 
territory, Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, 
and Posthumius Tubertus, were elected consuls. 
As every important action was still conducted by 
the advice and assistance of Publicola, Marcus 
gained two great battles ; in the second of which 
he killed 13,000 of the enemy, without the toss of 
one Roman. For this he was not only rewarded 
with a triumph, but a house was built for him at 
the public expense, on Mount Palatine. And 
whereas the doors of other houses at that time 
opened inwards, the street door of that house was 
made to open outwards, to show by such an 
honourable distinction, that he was always ready 
to receive any proposal for the public service.! 
All the doors m Greece, they tell us, were formerly 
made to open so, which they prove from those 
passages in the comedies where it is mentioned, 

* Dionysius Halicarnassus tells us in express 
terms, that in his time, that is in the reign of 
Augustus, there were no remains of that statue, it 
having been consumed by fire. 

f The senate likewise sent an embassy to him, 
with a present of a throne adorned with ivory, a 
sceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe. 

% Posthumius had his share in the triumph, as 
well as in the achievements. 


that those that went out knocked loud on the 
inside of the doors first, to give warning to such 
as passed by or stood before them, lest the doors 
in opening should dash against them. 

The year following, Publicola was appointed 
consul the fourth time, because a confederacy 
between the Sabines and Latins threatened a war ; 
and, at the same time, the city was oppressed 
with superstitious terrors, on account of the im- 
perfect births, and general abortions among the 
women. Publicola, having consulted the Sibyl's 
books upon it,* offered sacrifice to Pluto, and 
renewed certain games that had formerly been 
instituted by the direction of the Delphic oracle. 
When he had revived the city with the pleasing 
hope that the gods were appeased, he prepared to 
arm against the menaces of men; for there ap- 
peared to be a formidable league and strong 
armament against him. Among the Sabines, 
Appius Clausus was a man of an opulent fortune, 
and remarkable personal strength ; famed, more- 
over, for his virtues, and the force of his eloquence. 
What is the fate of all great men, to be persecuted 
by envy, was likewise his : and his opposing the 
war gave a handle to malignity to insinuate that 
he wanted to strengthen the Roman power, in 
order the more easily to enslave his own country. 
Perceiving that, the populace gave a willing ear 
to these calumnies, and that he was become ob- 
noxious to the abettors of the war, he was appre- 
hensive of nn impeachment ; hut being powerfully 
supported. by his friends and relations, he bade 
his enemies defiance. This delayed the war : 
Publicola making it his business not only to get 
intelligence of this sedition, but also to encourage 
and inflame it, sent proper persons to Appius, to 
tell him, that he was sensible he was a man of 
too milch goodness and integrity, to avenge him- 
self of his countrymen, though greatly injured by 
them ; but if he chose, for his security, to come 
over to the Romans, and to get out of the way of 
his enemies, he should find such n reception, both 
in public and private, as was suitable to his virtue 
and the dignity of Rome. Appius considered 
this proposal with great attention, and the neces- 

* An unknown woman is said to have come to 
T arquin with nine volumes of oracles written by 
the Sibyl of Cuma, for which she demanded a 
very considerable price. Tarquin refusing to 
purchase them at her rate, she burned three of 
themj and. then asked the same price for the re- 
maining six. Her proposal being rejected with 
scorn, she burned three more, and, notwithstand- 
ing, still insisted on her first price. Tarquin, 
surprised at the novelty of the thing, put the 
books in the hands of the augurs to he examined, 
who advised him to purchase them at any rate. | 
Accordingly he did, and appointed two persons of 
distinction, styled Duumviri, to he guardians of 
them, who locked them up in a vault under the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and there they 
were kept till they were burned with the temple 
itself. These officers, whose number was after- 
wards increased, consulted the Sibylline books, 
by direction of the senate, when some dangerous 
sedition was likely to break out, when the Roman 
armies had been defeated, or when any of those 
prodigies appeared which were thought fatal. 
They also presided over the sacrifices and shows, 
which they appointed to appease the wrath of 
Heaven. 


G 
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sity of his affairs prevailed with him to accept of 
it. He, therefore, persuaded his friends, and 
they influenced many others, so that 5000 men of 
the most peaceable disposition of anj' among the 
Sabines, with their families, removed with him to 
Rome. Publicola, who Was prepared for tt, re- 
ceived them in the most friendly and hospitable 
manner, admitted them to the freedom of the city, 
and gave them two acres of /and a-piece, by the 
river Anio.- # To Appius he gave twenty-five acres, 
and a seat in the senate. This laid the founda- 
tion of his greatness in the republic, and he used 
the advantage with so much prudence, as to rise 
to the first rank in power and authority. The 
Claudian family,* descended from him, is as 
illustrious as any in Rome. 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were 
decided by this migration, the demagogues would 
not suffer them to rest ; representing it as a matter 
of great disgrace, if Appius, now a deserter and 
an enemy, should be able to obstruct their taking 
vengeance of the Romans, when he could not 
prevent it by his presence. They advanced, there- 
fore, with a great army, and encamped near 
Fidcnce.^ Having ordered cooo men to lie in 
ambush in the shrubby and hollow places before 
Rome, they appointed a few horse at daybreak 
to ravage the country up to the very gates, and 
then to retreat, till they drew the enemy into the 
ambuscade. But Publicola, getting information 
that very day of these particulars from deserters, 
prepared himself accordingly, and made a dis- 
position of his forces. . Posthumius Balbus, his 
son-in-law, went out with 3000 men, as it began 
to grow dark, and having taken possession of the 
summits of the hills under which the Sabines had 
concealed themselves, watched his opportunity. 
His colleague Lucretius, with the lightest and 
most active of the Romans, was appointed to 
attack the Sabine cavalry, as they were driving 
off the cattle, while himself, with the rest of the 
forces, took a large compass, and enclosed the 
enemy’s rear. The morning happened to be very 
foggy* when Posthumius, at dawn, with loud 
shouts, fell upon the ambuscade from the heights, 
Lucretius charged the horse in their retreat, ami 
Publicola attacked the enemy’s camp. The Sa- 
bines were everywhere worsted and put to the 


* There were two families of the Claudii in 
Rome ; one patrician and the other plebeian. 
The first had the surname of Pule her, and the 
other of J\!arcell:ts. In course of time the patri- 
cian family produced twenty-three consuls, five 
dictators, and seven censors, and obtained two 
triumphs and two ovations. The emperor Tibe- 
rius was descended of this family. 


rotit. As the Romans met not with the Jcnst 
resistance, the slaughter was prodigious. It is , 
clear that the vain confidence of the Sabines was 
the principal cause of their ruin. While one part 
thought the other was safe, they did not stand 
upon their defence ; those in the camp ran towards 
the corps that was placed in ambuscade, while ; 
they, in their turn, endeavoured to regain the : 
camp. Thus they fell in with each other in great { 
disorder, and in mutual want of that assistance J 
which neither was able to give. The Sabines ; 
would have been entirely cut off, had ’not the j 
city of Fidcnrc been so near, which proved an I 
asylum to some, particularly those that fled when I 
the camp was taken. Such as did not take refuge J 
there were either destroyed or taken prisoners. j 
The Romans, though. accustomed to ascribe 
every great event to the interposition of the gods, 
gave the credit of this victory solely to the general ; 
and the first thing the soldiers were heard to say, 
was, that Publicola had put the enemy in their 
hands, lame, blind, and almost bound, for the 
slaughter. The people were enriched with the 
plunder and the sale of prisoners. As for Publi- 
cola, he was honoured with atriumph ; and having 
surrendered the administration to the succeeding 
consuls, he died soon after ; thus finishing his life 
in circumstances esteemedthe happiest and most 
glorious that man can attain to.f ^ The people, as 
if they had done nothing to requite his merit in 
his life-time, decreed, that his funeral should be 
solemnized at the public charge ; and to make it 
the more honourable, every one contributed a 
piece of money called t/uadraiis. Besides, the 
women, out of particular regard to his memory, 
continued the mourning for him a whole year. 
By an order of the citizens, his body was likewise • 
interred within the city, near the place called 
VeUa t and all his family were to have a burying* 
place there. At present, indeed, none of his de- 
scendants arc interred in that ground : they only 
earn' the corpse and set it down there, when one 
of the attendants pats a lighted torch under it, 
which he immediately takes back again. _ Thus 
they claim by that act the right, but waive the 
privilege ; for the body is taken away, and in- 
terred without the walls. 


t He was the most virtuous citizen, one of the 
greatest generals, and the most popular consul 
Rome ever had. As he had taken more care to 
transmit his virtues to posterity, than to enrich 
them; and as, notwithstanding the frugality of 
his life, and the great offices he had borne, there 
was not found money enough in his house to 
defray the charges of his funeral, he was buried 
at the expense of the public. 


SOLON AND PUBLICOLA COMPARED. 


There is something singular in this parallel, and 
what has not occurred to us in any other of the 
lives wc have written, that Publicola should ex- 
emplify the maxims of Solon, and that Solon 
should proclaim beforehand the happiness of 
Publicola. For the definition of happiness which 
Salon gave Crccsus, is more applicable to Publi- 
cola than to Tcllus. It is true, he pronounces 
Tcllus happy, on account of his virtue, liis valuable 
children, and glorious death; yet he mentions 


him not jn his poems as eminent! y distinguished 
by his virtue, his ^ children, or his employments. . 
For Publicola, in his life-time, attained the highest 
reputation and. authority among Romans, by 
means cf his virtues ; and, after his death his 
family was reckoned among^ the most honour- 
able; the houses of the Publicola:, the Mcssalx, 
and Valcrii,* illustrious for the space of Coo 

* That is the other Valcrii, viz. the Mtiximi , 
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years,* still acknowledging him as the fountain 
of their honour. Tellus, like a brave man, keep- 
ing his post, and fighting till the last, fell by the 
enemy's hand ; whereas Publicola, after having 
slain his enemies (a much happier circumstance 
than to be slain by them), after seeing his country 
victorious through his conduct as consul and as 
general, after triumphs and all other marks of 
honour, died that death which Solon had so pas- 
sionately wished for, and declared so happy, t 
Solon, again, in his answer to Mimncrmus, con- 
cerning the period of human life, thus exclaims : 
Let friendship’s faithful heart attend my bier, 
Heave the sad sigh, and drop the pitying tear ! 
And Publicola had this felicity. For he was 
lamented not only by his friends and relations, 
but by the whole city; thousands attended his 
funeral with tears, with regret, with the deepest 
sorrow; and the Roman matrons mourned for 
him, as for the loss of a son, a brother, or a com- 
mon parent. # 

Another wish of Solon’s is thus expressed : 

The flow of riches, though desir’d. 

Life’s real goods if well acquir’d. 

Unjustly let me never gain. 

Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed 
his riches honourably, for he was a generous 
benefactor to the poor : so that if Solon was the 
wisest, Publicola was the happiest of human 
kind. What the former had wished for as the 
greatest and most desirable of blessings, the latter 
actually possessed, and continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he to 
Solon in his turn. For he considered him as the 
most excellent pattern that could be proposed, in 
regulating a # democracy ; and, like him, laying 
aside the pride of power, he rendered it gentle 
and acceptable to all. He also made use of 
several of Solon's laws; for he empowered the 
people to elect their own magistrates, and left an 
appeal to them from the sentence of other courts, 
as the Athenian lawgiver had done. He did not, 
indeed, with Solon, create a new senate, J but he 


the Corviniy the Pci Hi, the Lccvcni , and the 
Flacci. 

* It appears from this passage that Plutarch 
wrote this life about the beginning of Trajan’s 
reign. ^ 

+ Cicero thought this wish of Solon's unsuitable 
to so wise a man, and preferred to it that of the 
poet Ennius, who pleasing himself with the 
thought of an immortality on earth as a poet, 
desired to die unlamented. Cicero rejoiced in the 
same prospect as an orator. The passion for 
immortality is, indeed, a natural one ; but as the 
chief part of our happiness consists in the exercise 
of the benevolent affections, in giving and receiv- 
ing sincere testimonies of regard, the undoubted 
expressions of that regard must soothe the pains 
of a dying man, and comfort him with the reflec- 
tion, that he has not been wanting in the offices 
of humanity. 

t By fiovXn, we apprehend that Plutarch here 
rather means the senate or council of four hun- 
dred , than the council of arcopagus. The four 
hundred had the prior cognizance of all that was 
to come before the people, and nothing could be 
proposed to the general assembly till digested by 
them ; so that, as far as he was able, he provided 


almost doubled the number of that which he found 
in being. 

His reason for appointing qucEstors or trea- 
surers was, that if the consul was a worthy man 
he might have leisure to attend to greater affairs; 
if unworthy, that he might not have greater 
opportunities of injustice, when both the govern- 
ment and treasury were under his direction. 

Publicola’s aversion to tyrants was stronger 
than that of Solon. For the latter made every 
attempt to set up arbitrary power punishable by 
law ; but the former made it death without the 
formality of trial. Solon, indeed, justly and 
reasonably plumes himself upon refusing absolute 
power, when both the state of affairs and the 
inclinations of the people would have readily 
admitted it : and yet it was no less glorious for 
Publicola, when, finding the consular authority 
too despotic, he rendered it milder and more 
popular, and did not stretch it so far as he might 
have done. That this was the best method of 
governing, Solon seems to have been sensible 
before him, when he says of a republic : 

The reins nor strictly nor too loosely hold, 

And safe the car of slippery power you giiidc. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, 
and was indeed the most effectual way to support j 
the liberty of the people. For laws intended to 
establish an equality would be of no avail, while 
the poor were deprived of the benefit of that 
equality by their debts. Where they seemed 
most to exercise their liberty, in offices, in debates, 
and in deciding causes, there they were most 
enslaved to the rich, and entirely under their 
control. What is more considerable in this case 
is, that, though the cancelling of debts generally 
produces seditions, Solon seasonably applied it, as 
a strong, though hazardous medicine, to remove 
the sedition then existing. The measure, too, 
lost its infamous and obnoxious nature, when 
made use of by a man of Solon’s probity and 
character. 

If we consider the whole administration of each, 
Solon’s was more illustrious at first. He was an 
original, and followed no example ; besides, by 
himself, without a colleague, he effected many 
great things for the public advantage. But Publi- 
cola’s fortune was more to be admired at last. 
For Solon lived to see his own establishment 
overturned ; whereas that of Publicola preserved 
the state in good order to the time of the civil 
wars. And no wonder; since the former, as soon 
as he had cnacted his laws, left them inscribed on 
tables of wood, without any one to support their 
authority, and departed from Athens ; whilst the 
latter remaining at Rome, and continuing in the 
magistracy, thoroughly established and secured 
the commonwealth. 

Solon was sensible of the ambitious designs of 
Pisistratus, and desirous to prevent their being 
put in execution ; but he miscarried in the attempt, 
and saw a tyrant set up. On the other hand, 
Publicola demolished kingly power, when it had 
been established for some ages, and was at a 
formidable height. He was equalled by Solon in 
virtue and patriotism, but he had power and 

against a thirst of arbitrary power in the rich, 
and a desire of licentious freedom in the com- 
mons; the areopagus being a check upon the 
former, as the senate was a curb upon the latter. 
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was much younger than Themistocles, besieged 
Samos, Melissus defended it, and Anaxagoras 
lived with Pericles. Those seem to deserve more 
attention who say; that Themistocles was a fol- 
lower of Mnesiphilus the Phrearian, who was 
neither orator nor natural philosopher, but a 
professor of what was then called wisdom,* which 
consisted in a knowledge of the arts of govern- 
ment, and the practical part of political, prudence. 
This was a sect formed upon the principles of 
Solon, t and descending in succession from him ; 
but when the science of government came to be 
mixed with forensic arts, and passed from action 
to mere words, its professors, instead of sages 
r were called sophists.! Themistocles, however, 
was conversant in public business, when he at- 
tended the lectures of Mnesiphilus. 

In the first sallies of youth, lie was irregular 
and unsteady ; as he followed his own disposition, 
without any moral restraints. He lived in ex- 
tremes, and those extremes were often of the 
worst kind.§ But he seemed to apologize for this 
afterwards, when he observed, that thc_wildest. 
colts make thejiest horses, whe n th e y'come t o be 
'properly broke an'ffmanaged.'’’ Tlie stories, how- 
, m erg mV.vr.b ~ ns, 'sS'his tetiter's .disin- 
heriting him, and his mother’s laying violent 
hands upon herself, because she could not bear 
the thoughts of her son’s infamy, seem to be quite 
fictitiops. Others, on the contrary, say, that his 
father, to dissuade him from accepting any public 
employment, showed him some old galleys that 
lay worn out and neglected on the sea shore, just 
as the populace neglect their leaders, when they 
have no farther service for them. 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclina- 
tion for public business, and was so strongly 
smitten with the love of glory, with an ambition 
of the highest station, that he involved himself 
in troublesome quarrels with persons of the first 
rank and influence in the state, particularly with 
Aristides the son of Lysimachus, who always 
opposed him. . Their enmity began early, but the 
cause, as Ariston the philosopher relates, was 

. * The first sages were in reality great politi- 
cians, who gave rules and precepts for the govern- 
ment of communities. Thales was the first who 
carried his speculations into physics. 

t During the space of about 100 or 120 years. 

I The Sophists were rather rhetoricians than 
philosophers, skilled in words, but superficial in 
knowledge, as Diogenes Laertius informs us. 
Protagoras, who flourished about the eighty-fourth 
olympiad, a little before the. birth of Plato, was 
the first who, had the appellation of Sophist. But 
Socrates, who was more conversant in morality 
than in politics, physics, or rhetoric, and who was 
desirous to improve the world Tather in practice 
than in theory, modestly took the name of Philo- 
sofihos, i.e. a lover of wisdom, and not that of 
Sofhos, i.e. a sage or wise man. 

S § Idomeneus says, that one morning Themis- 
tocles harnessed four naked courtesans in a 
chariot, and made them draw him across the 
Ceramicus in the sight of all the people, who 
were there assembled ; and that at a time when 
the Athenians were perfect strangers to de- 
bauchery, either in wine or women. But if that 
vice was then so little known in Athens, how 
could there be found four prostitutes impudent 
enough to be exposed in that manner? 


nothing more than their regard for Ptesileus of 
leos. After this, their disputes continued about 
public affairs ; and the dissimilarity of their lives 
and manners naturally added to it. Aristides 
was of a mild temper and of great probity. He 
managed the concerns of government with inflex- 
ible ; juuice, not with a view to ingratiate himself 
with the people, or to promote his own glory, but 
solely for the advantage and safety of the state. 
He wa s , therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose 
Themistocles, and to prevent his promotion, 
because he frequently put the people upon un- 
warrantable enterprises, and was ambitious of 
introducing great innovations. Indeed, Themis- 
tocles Ivas so carried away with the love of glory, 
so imrtioderately desirous of distinguishing him- 
self by some great action, that, though he was 
very young wiien the battle of.Marathon was 
fought, an d when the generalship of Miltiades 
was everywhere extolled, yet even then he was 
observed to keep much alone, to be very pensive, 
to watch whole nights, and not to attend the 
usual entertainments : — When he was asked the 
reason by his friends, who wondered at the change, 
lie said, the trophies of Miltiades would not suffer 
.b/.w .to sloop. White others imagined the defeat 
of the Persians at Marathon had put an end to 
the wa r , he considered it as the beginning of 
greater conflicts ; * and, for the benefit of Greece, 
he was. always preparing himself and the Athe- 
nians against those conflicts, because he foresaw 
them at a distance.! 

And, i n the first place, whereas the Athenians 
had ustd to share the revenue of the silver mines 
of Laurium among themselves, he alone had the 
courage to make a motion to the people, that they 
should divide them in that manner no longer, but 
build with them a number of galleys to be em- 
ployed in the war against the AJginetm, who then 
made a considerable figure in Greece, and by 
means 0 f their numerous navy were masters of 
the seq. By seasonably stirring up the resent- 
ment hnd emulation of his countrymen against 
these islanders,! he the more easily prevailed 
with them to provide themselves with ships, than 
if he had displayed the terrors of Darius and 
the Persians, who were at a greater distance, 
and of whose coming they had no great appre- 
hensions. With this money 100 galleys with three 

* Hb did not question but Darius would at 
length perceive that the only way to deal with the 
Greeks was to attack them vigorously, by sea, 
'"’here they could make the least opposition. 

T The two principal qualifications of a general 
are a quick and comprehensive view of what is to 
be dor ie upon any present emergency, . and a 
happy foresight of what is to come : Themistocles 
possessed both these qualifications in a great 
degree, 

! Plutarch in this place follows Herodotus. 
But Thucydides is express, that Themistocles 
availed himself of both these arguments, the 
apprehensions which theAthenians were tinder of 
the. ret. urn 0 f the Persians, as well as the war 
against; the riEginetm. Indeed he could not neg- 
lect so powerful an inducement to strengthen 
themselves at sea, since, according to Plato, 
accounts were daily brought of the formidable 
preparations of Darius ; and, upon his. death, it 
appeared that Xerxes inherited all his father’s 
rancou r against the Greeks. 
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bants of oars were built, which afterwards fought 
against Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to 
others, in order to draw the attention of the 
Athenians to maritime affairs, and to convince 
them, that, though by land they were not able to 
cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force 
they might not only repel the barbarians, but 
hold all Greece in subjection. Thus of good land 
forces, as Plato says, he made them mariners 
and seamen, and brought upon himself the asper- 
sion of taking from his countrymen the spear and 
the shield, and sending them to the bench and 
the oar. Stcsimbrotus writes, that Themistocles 
effected this in spite of the opposition of Miltiades. 
Whether by this proceeding he corrupted the 
simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a specu- 
lation not proper to be indulged here. But that 
the Greeks owed their safety to these naval appli- 
cations, and that those ships re-established the 
city of Athens after it had been destroyed (to 
omit other proofs), Xerxes himself is a sufficient 
witness, b or, after his defeat at sea, he was no 
longer able to make head against the Athenians, 
though his land forces remain entire ; and it 
seems to me, that he left Mardonius rather to 
revent a pursuit, than with any hope of his 
ringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write, that Themistocles was in- 
tent upon the acquisition of money, with a view 
to spend it profusely; and indeed, for his frequent 
sacrifices, and the splendid manner in which he 
entertained strangers, he had need of a large 
supply. Yet others, on the contrary, accuse him 
of meanness and attention to trifles, and say he 
even sold presents that were made him for his 
table. Nay, when he begged a colt of Philidcs, 
who was a breeder of horses, and was refused, he 
threatened, he would soon make a Trojan horse 
of his house, enigmatically hinting, that he would 
raise up troubles and impeachments against him 
from some of his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For 
when he was yet young, and but little known, lie 
prevailed upon Epiclcs of Hormone, a performer 
upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, to 
practice at his house ; hoping by this means to 
draw a great number of people thither. And 
when he went to the Olympic games, he en- 
deavoured to equal or exceed Cimon, in the 
elegance of his table, thcsplcndour ofhis pavilions, 
and other expenses of Jus train. These things, 
however, were not agreeable to the Greeks. 
They looked upon- them as suitable to a young 
man of a noble family ; but when an obscure 
erson set himself up so much above his fortune, 
e gained nothing by it but the imputation of 
vanity. He exhibited a tragedy,* too, at his own 
expense, and gained the prize with his tragedians, 
at a time when those entertainments were pursued 
with great avidity and emulation. In memory of 
his success, he put up this inscription, “Themis- 
toclcs the Phrcarian exhibited the tragedy, Phry- 


* Tragedy at this time was just arrived at per- 
fection; and so gTcat a taste had the Athenians 
for this kind of entertainment, that the principal 
persons in the commonwealth could not oblige 
them more than by exhibiting the best tragedy 
with the most elegant decorations. Public prizes 
were appointed for those that excelled in this 
respect; and it was matter of great emulation to 
gam them. 


nichus composed it,* Adimantus presided.” This 
gained him popularity; and what added to it, 
was his charging his memory with the names of 
the citizens ; so that he readily called each by his 
own. He was an impartial judge f too, in the 
causes that were brought before him ; and Si- 
monides of Ceos f making an unreasonable request 
to him when arc/ton , he answered, * l Neither 
would you be a good poet, if you transgressed the 
rules of harmony ; nor I a good magistrate, if I 
granted your petition contrary to law." Another 
time .he rallied Simonides for his absurdity in 
abusing the Corinthians, who inhabited so elegant 
a city: and having his own picture drawn, when 
he had so ill favoured an aspect. 

At length having attained to a great height of 
power and popularity, his faction^ prevailed, and 
he procured the banishment of Aristides by what 
is called the Ostracisvz.% 

The Medcs now preparing to invade Greece 
again, the Athenians considered who should be 
their general ; and many (we are told) thinking 
thC' commission dangerous, declined it. But 
Epicydes, the son of Euphcmides, a man of more 
eloquence than courage, and capable withal of 
being bribed, solicited it, and was likely to be 
chosen. Themistocles, fearing the consequence 
would be fatal to the public, if the choice' fell 
upon Epicydes, prevailed upon him by pecuniar}* 
considerations to drop his pretensions. _ 

His behaviour is also commended with respect ! 
to the interpreter who came with the king of : 
Persia’s ambassadors that were sent to demand J 
earth and water.§ By a decree of the people, he \ 


* Phrynichus was the disciple of Thespis, who 
was esteemed the inventor of tragedy. He was 
the first that brought female actors upon the 
stage. His chief plays were Actrcon, Alcestis, 
and the Daniades. jEschylus was his contem- 
porary. 

f Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis in his poems ; and was the author of 
several odes and elegies ; some of which are still 
extant and well known. He was much in the 
favour of Pausanias, king of Sparta, and of Hicro 
king of Sicily. Plato had so high an opinion of 
his merit, that he gave him the epithet of divine. 
He died in the first year of the seventy-eighth 
olympiad, at almost ninety years of age ; so that 
he was very near fourscore when he described the 
battle of Salamis. 

t It is not certain by whom the Ostracism was 
introduced : some say, by Pisistratus, or rather by 
his sons ; others, by Clisthcnes ; and others make 
it as ancient as the time of Theseus. By this, 
men who became powerful to such a degree as to 
threaten the state with danger, were banished for 
ten years and they were to quit the Athenian 
territories in ten days. The method of it was 
this ; every citizen took a piece of a broken pot 
or shell, on which he wrote the name of the person 
he would have banished. This done, the magis- 
trates counted the shells ; and, if they amounted 
to 6000, sorted them : and the man whose name 
was found on the greatest number of shcllsj was of 
course exiled for ten years. 

§ This was a demand of submission: But 
Herodotus assures us, that Xerxes did not send 
such an embassy to the Athenians ; the am- 
bassadors of his father Darius were treated with 
great indignity when they made that demand ; 
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put him to death, for presuming to make \i«c of 
the Greek language to express the demands of 
the barbarian*. To this v.*c may add his pro* 
cccdings in the affair of Arthmius the /elite *,* 
who, at his motion, was declare l infamous, with 
his children and all his posterity, for bringing 
Persian gold into Greece. Put that which re- 
dounded most of all to his honour, was his putting 
an end to the Grecian wars, reconciling the fcvernl 
states to each other, and ye: Minding them to lay 
aside their animosities thinn..; the war with Per. 1 in. 
In this he is said to have been much a'sbtcd by 
Chilcus the Arcadian. 

As soon as he had taken the command tipmi 
him, he endeavoured to p-rsiiade the people to 
quit the city, to embark on board their ships, and 
to meet the barbarians at as great a distance from 
Greece as possible. Put, many opposing it, he 
marched at the head of a great army, t aether 
with the Lacedemonians, to Tcrapr, intcn'img to 
cover Thessaly, which had not as yet declared 
for the Persians. When he returned without ^ 
effecting anything, the Thessalians having c:n* | 
braced the king’s party, and nil the country, as j 
far as Pceotia, following their example, the i 
Athenians v. ere more willing to hearken to his J 
propo r al to fight the enemy at ren, and <cnt him 
with a fleet to guard the straits of ArtctniMum.f j 

When the llcets of the several states were joined, 
and the majority were of opinion, that Kurybiadc'. 
should have the chief command, and with his 
Lacedaemonians 1 egin the engagement : the Athe- 
nians, who had a greater number of ships than all 
the rest united, t thought it an indignity to par: 
with the place of honour. Put 1 hcnmtoclc-, 
perceiving the danger of any disagreement :.t 
that time, gave up the command to Eurybiadc ., 
and satisfied the Athenians, by representing to 
them, that, if they behaved like men in the war, 
the Grecians would voluntarily yield them the 
superiority for the future. To him, therefore, 
Greece reems to owe her preservation, and the 
Athenians in particular the distinguished glory 
of surpa rr i»g their enemies in valour, and their 
allies in moderation. 

Hie Persian fleet corning tin to Aphetre, Eury- 
biadcs was^ astonished at men an ajmenmnee of 
.ships, particularly when lie was informed that 
there were eoo more jailing round Sciathus. He, 
therefore , was desirous, without loss of time, to 
draw nearer to Greece, and to keep c!o r e to the 
Peloponnesian coast, where lie might have an 

for the Athenians threw them into a ditch and 
told them, there was earth and water enough. 

• Arthmius was of Zcle, a town in Asia Minor, 
but settled at Athens, lie was not only declared 
infamous for bringing in Persian gold, and en- 
deavouring to corrupt with it some of the principal 
Athenians, but banished by sound of trumpet. 
Vide ./Esc HIM, Orat. cont. Ctesifhen . 

t At the same time that the Greeks thought of 
defending the pass of Thcrmopyla: by land, they 
sent a fleet to hinder the passage of the Persian 
navy through the straits of Euboea, wliich fleet 
rendezvoused at Artemisiurn. 

J Herodotus tells us in the beginning of his 
eighth book, that the Athenians furnished 127 
vessels, and that the whole complement of the 
rest, of the Greeks amounted to no more than 
1 51 ; of which twenty belonged likewise to the 
Athenians, who had lent them to the Chalcidinns. 


army occasionally to assist the fleet; for he con- 
sidered the naval force of the Persians as invin- 
cible. Upon thi<> the Eubceans, apprehensive that 
the Greeks would forsake them, sent Pclngon to 
negotiate privately with Thcmistoclcs, and to 
offer him a large sum of money. He took the 
money, and gave it* (as Herodotus writes) to t 
Eurybiadcs. Einding himself most opposed in 
lus designs by Arch i teles, captain of the sacred 
galley f who had not money to pay his men, and 
therefore intended immediately to withdraw; he 
so incensed his countrymen against him, that 
they went in a tumultuous manner on board Ins 
ship, and took from him what he had provided 
for his supper. Arch 1 teles being much provoked 
at this insult, Thcmistoclcs sent him in a chest 
a quantity of provisions, and at the bottom of it 
a talent of silver, and desired him to refresh him- 
self that evening, and to satisfy his crew in the 
morning ; otherwise, lie would accuse him to the 
Athenians of having received a bribe from 
the enemy. This particular is mentioned by 
Phnnias the Lrshian. 

Though the several engagements £ with the 
Perrian licet in the straits of Eubrea were not 
decisive ; vet they were of great advantage to the 
Greek**, who learned bv experience, that neither 
the number of ships, nor the beauty and splendour 
of their ornaments, nor the vaunting shouts and 
♦ongn of the barbarians, have anything dreadful 
in them to men that know how to fight hand to 
hand, and are determined to behave gallantly. 
Thc r c things they wore taught to despise, when 
they came inclose action and grappled with the 
foe. In this c.vc Pindar's sentiments appear 
just, when he rays of the fight at Artemisiurn — 

"I’was then that Athens the foundations laid 

Of Liberty’s fair structure. 

InJ^l^intrcpul-coiirage js the commencement 
01 victory. 

*~"ATt*miMum is a maritime place of Euboea, to 
the north of Hestkea. Over against it licsOliron, 
in the territory that formerly was subject to 
I’hilodctes; where thcrc L a small temple of 


* Arrording to Herodotus, the affair was thus. 
The Eubxans not being able to prevail with 
Eurybiadcs to remain on their const till thev 
could carry off their wives and children, addressed 
themselves to Thcmistoclcs, and made him a 
present of thirty talents. lie took the money; 
and with five talents bribed Eurybiadcs. Then 
Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the only 
commander who insisted on weighing anchor; 
Thcmistoclcs went on board him, and told him 
in few words: ** Adiamanthus, you shall not 
abandon us, for I will give you a greater present 
for doing your duty than the king of the Medics 
would send you for deserting the allies." Which 
he performed by sending him three talents on 
board. Thus he did what the Kubneans requested, 
and saved twenty-two talents for himself. 

j The sacred galley was that which the Athe- 
nians sent every* year to Delos with sacrifices for 
Apollo ; and they pretend it was the same in 
wiuch Theseus carried the tribute to Crete. 

1 They came to three several engagements 
within three days ; in the last of which, Clincas, 
the father of Alcihiadcs, performed wonders. He 
had, at Ins own expense, fitted out a ship which 
carried 200 men. 
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Diana of the East, in the midst of a grove. The 
temple is encircled with pillars of white stone, 
which, when rubbed with the hand, has both the 
colour and smell of saffron. On one of the pillars 
are inscribed the following verses : 

When on these seas the sons of Athens conquer’d 
The various powers of Asia ; grateful here 
They rear’d this temple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, 
where there is a large h^ap of sand, which, if dug 
into, shows towards the bottom a black dust like 
ashes, as if some fire had been there ; and this is 
supposed to have been that in which the wrecks 
of the ships and the bodies of the dead were 
burned. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopylae 
being brought to Artemisium,* when the confede- 
rates were informed that Leonidas was slain there, 
and Xerxes master of the passages by land, they 
sailed back to Greece ; and the Athenians, elated 
with their late distinguished valour, brought up 
the rear. As Thcmistoclcs sailed along the coasts, 
wherever he saw any harbours or places proper 
for the enemy’s ships tn put in at, he took such 
stones as he happened to find, or caused to be 
brought thither for that purpose, and set them 
up in the ports and watering places, with the 
following inscription engraved in large characters, 
and addressed to the Ionians. " Let the Ionians, 
if it be possible, come over to the Greeks, from 
whom they are descended, and who now risk 
their lives for their liberty. If this be impracti- 
cable, let them at least perplex the barbarians, 
and put them in disorder in time of action.” By 
this he hoped either to bring the Ionians over to 
his side, or to sow discord among them, by 
causing them to be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris 
down to Phocis, and was burning and destroying 
the Phocian cities, yet the Greeks sent them no 
succours. And, notwithstanding all the entreaties 
the Athenians could use to prevail with the con- 
federates to repair with them into Bmotia, and 
cover the frontiers of Attica, as they had sent a 
fleet to Artemisium to Serve the common cause, 
rro one gave ear fo f keif request. All eyes were 
turned upon Peloponnesus, and all were deter- 
mined to collect their forces within the Isthmus , 
and to build a wall across it from sea to sex 
The Athenians were greatly incensed to see them- 
selves thus betrayed, and, at the same time, de- 
jected and discouraged nt so general a defection. 
They alone could not think of giving battle to so 
prodigious an army. To quit the city, and em- 
bark on board their ships, was the only expedient 


* The last engagement at Thermopylae, where- 
in Xerxes forced the passes of the mountains by 
the defeat of the Lacedaemonians, Thespians and 
Thebans, who had been left guard them, hap- 
pened on the same day with the battle at Arte- 
misiutn ; and the news of it was brought to 
Themistoclcs by an Athenian called Abronichus. 
Though the action at Thermopylae had^ not an 
immediate relation to Themistocles, yet it would 
have tended more to the glory of that general, if 
Plutarch had taken greater notice of it ; since the 
advantage gained there by Xerxes, opened Greece 
him, and rendered him much more formidable, 
ihermopylx is well known to be a narrow pass 
m the mountains near the Kuripus. 


at present; and this the generality were very 
unwilling to hearken to, as they could neither 
have any great ambition for victory, nor idea of 
safety, when they had left the temples of their 
gods and the monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by 
the force of human reason prevail with the multi- 
tude,* set his machinery to work, as a poet would 
do in a tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies 
and oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of, 
was the disappearing of the dragon of Minerva, 
which at that time quitted the holy place ; and the 
priests finding the daily offerings set before it 
untouched, gave it out among the people, at the 
suggestion of Themistocles, that the goddess had 
forsaken the city, and that she offered to conduct 
them to sex Moreover, by way of explaining to 
the people an oracle then received.^ he told them 
that, by wooden walls, there could not possibly 
be anything mcant but ships; and that Apollo, 
now calling Salamis divine } not wretched and 
u}tforiunatc K as formerly, signified by such an 
epithet, that it would be productive of some great 
advantage to Greece. His councils prevailed, 
and he proposed a decree, that the city should be 
left to the protection of Minerva.t tne tutelary 
goddess of the Athenians; that the young men 
should go on board the ships ; and that every one 
should provide as well as he possibly could for 
the safety of the children, the women, and the 
slaves. 

When this decree was made, most of the Athe- 
nians removed their parents and wives to Trce- 
zene,§ where they were received with a generous 
hospitality. The Trcezenians came to a resolution 
to maintain them at the public expense, for which 
purpose they allowed each of them two ololip 
day ; they permitted the children to gather fruit 
wherever they pleased, and provided for their 

* He prevailed so effectually at last, that the 
Athenians stoned Cyrisilus, an orator, who vehe- 
mently opposed him, and urged all the common 
topics of love to the place of one’s birth, and the 
affection to wives and helpless infants. The 
women too, to show how far they were from 
cfcsirrng chat cite cause of Greece should suffer for 
them, stoned his wife. 

t This was the second oracle which the Athe- 
nian deputies received from Aristonicc priestess 
of Apollo. Many were of opinion, that, by the 
walls of wood which she advised them to have 
recourse to, was meant the citadel, because jt was 
palisaded ; but others thought it could intend 
nothing but ships. The maintainers of the former 
opinion urged against such as supported the 
latter, that the last line but one of the oracle 
was directly against him, and that, without ques- 
tion, it portended the destruction of the Athenian 
fleet near Salamis. Themistocles alleged in an- 
swer, that if the oracle had intended to foretell 
the destruction of the Athenians, it would not 
have called it the divine Salamis, but the un- 
happy; and that whereas the unfortunate in the 
oracle were styled the sons of women, it could 
mean no other than the Persians, who were 
scandalously effeminate. Heuodot. I. vii. c. 
343, 144. 

} But how was this when he had before told 
the people that Minerva had forsaken the city? 

§ Theseus, the great hero in Athenian story, 
was originally of Trcczcnc. 
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j education by payin'; their tutors. This order was 
procured by Nicagoras. 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, 
Aristotle informs us that the court of Areofngus 
•distributed to every man who took part m tile 
expedition eight drachmas; which was the prin- 
cipal means of manning the fleet. But Clidemus 
ascribes this also toa stratagem of Themistoclcs ; 
for lie tells us, that when the Athenians went 
down to the harbour of Pirzeus, the AEfis was 
lost from the statue of Minerva ; and Themistoclcs, 
as he ransacked everything, under pretence of 
searching for it, found large sums of money hid 
y a mong the baggage, which he applied to the 
public use ; and out of it all necessaries were pro- 
vided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a 
very affecting scene. What pity ! what admira- 
tion of the firmness of those men, who, sending 
their parents and families to a distant place, un- 
moved with their cries, their tears, or embraces, 
had the fortitude to leave the city, and embark 
for Salamis ! What greatly heightened the dis- 
tress, was the number of citizens whom they 
were forced to leave behind, because of their ex- 
treme old age.* And some emotions of tender- 
ness were due even to the tame domestic animals, 
which, running to the shore, with lamentable 
S bowlings, expressed their affection and regret for 
the persons that had fed them. One of these, a 
dog that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of 
Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, is said to 
| have leaped into the sea, and to have swam by the 
side of the shin, till it reached Salamis, where, 
quite spent with toil, it died immediately. And 
j they show us to this day, a place called Syros 
1 Sewn, where they tell us that dog was buried. 

1 To these great actionsof Themistoclcs may be 
} added the following: He perceived that Aristides 
; was much regretted by the people, who were ap- 
prehensive that out of revenge he might join the 
Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of 
Greece ; he therefore caused a decree to he made, 
that all who had been banished only for a time, 
should have leave to return, and by their counsel 
and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the pre- 
servation of their country. 

Eurybiadcs, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, 
had the command of the fleet ; but, as he was ap- 
prehensive of the danger, t he proposed to set sail 
for the Isthmus, and fix his station near the 
Peloponnesian nrmy. Themistoclcs, however, 
opposed it ; and the account we have of the con- 
ference on that occasion deserves to be mentioned. 
When Eurybiadcs said,! “Do not you know, 


* In this description we find strong traces of 
Plutarch's humanity and good nature. 

t It docs not appear that Eurybiadcs wanted 
courage. After Xerxes had gained the pass of 
: Thcrmopylm, it was the general opinion of the 
1 chief officers of the confederate fleet assembled in 
• council (except those of Athens), that their only 
resource was to build a strong wall across the 
Isthmus, and to defend Peloponnesus against the 
Persians. Besides, the Laccdmmonians, who 
were impartial judges of men and things, gave the 
palm of valour to Eurybiadcs, and that ofprudencc 
to Themistoclcs. 

1 Herodotus says, this conversation passed be- 
tween Adiamanthus, general of the Corinthians, 
and Themistoclcs ; but Plutarch relates it with 
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I bcnustoclcs, that in the public games, such as 
rise uj> before their turn are chastised for it ! " 
“Yes," answered Themistoclcs ; “yet such as 
are left behind never gain the crown.” Eury- 
biadcs, upon this, lifting up his stafT, as if he in- 
tended to strike him, Themistoclcs said, “Strike 
if you please, but hear me.” The Laccdrcmonians 
admiring his command of temper, bade him speak 
what lie had to say ; nnd Themistoclcs was lead- 
ing him back to the subject, when one of the 
officers thus interrupted him: “It ill becomes 
you who have no city, to ndvise us to quit our 
habitations and abandon our country." Themis- 
toclcs retorted upon him thus : “ Wretch that 
thou art, we have indeed left our walls and 
houses, not choosing, for the sake of those inani- 
mate things, to become slaves ; yet we have still 
the most respectable city of Greece in these eoo 
ships, which are here ready to defend you, if you 
will give them leave. But if you forsake and 
betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find 
the Athenians possessed of as free a city,* and as 
valuable a country as that which they have 
quitted.” These words struck Eurybiadcs with 
the apprehension that the Athenians might fall 
off from him. We are told also, that as a certain 
Eretrian was attempting to speak, Themistoclcs 
said, “ What ! have you. too, something to say 
about war, who arc like the fish that has a sword 
hut no heart.” 

While Themistoclcs was thus maintaining his 
argument upon deck, some tell us an owl was 
seen flying to the right of the fleet, t which came 
and perched upon the shrouds. This omen 
determined the confederates to accede to his 
opinion, and to prepare for a sea fight. But no 
sooner did the enemy’s fleet appear advancing 
towards the harbour of Phnlcrus in Attica, and 
covering. all the neighbouring coasts, while 
Xerxes himself was seen marching his land forces 
to the shore, than the Greeks, struck with the 
sight of such prodigious armaments, began to 
forget the counsel of Themistoclcs, nnd the 
Peloponnesians once more looked towards the 
Isthmus. Nay, they resolved to set sail that 
very night, and such orders were given to nil the 
pilots. Themistoclcs, greatly concerned that 
the Greeks were going to give up the advantage 
of their station in the straits, J and to retire to 
their respective countries, contrived thatstratagem 


more probability of Eurybiadcs, who was com- 
mander in chief. 

* The address of Thcmistocles is very much to 
be admired. If Eurybiadcs was really induced 
by his fears to return to the Isthmus, the Athe- 
nian took a right method to remove those fears, 
by suggesting greater ; for what other free country 
could he intimate that the people of Athens would 
acquire, hut that, when driven from their own city, 
in their distress and despair, they might seize the 
state of Sparta. 

j The owl was sacred to Minerva, the protect- 
ress of the Athenians. 

t If the confederates had quitted the Straits 
of Salamis, where they could equal the Persians 
in the line of battle, such of the Athenians as 
were in that island must have become an easy 
prey to the enemy; and the Persians would have 
found an open sea on the Peloponnesian coast, 
where they could act with all their force against 
the ships of the allies. 
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which was put in execution by Sicinus. This 
Sicinus was of Persian extraction, and a captive, 
but much attached to Themistocles, and the 
tutor of his children. On this occasion, Themis- 
tocles sent him privately to the king of Persia, 
with orders to tell him, that the commander of 
the Athenians, having espoused his interest, was 
the first to inform him. of the intended flight of 
the Greeks ; and that he exhorted him not to 
suffer them to escape ; but while they were in 
this confusion, and at a distance from their land 
forces, to attack and destroy their whole army. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing 
it to proceed from friendship, and immediately 
gave orders to his officers, with 200 ships, to 
surround all the passages, and to enclose the I 
islands, that none of the Greeks might escape, 
and then to follow with the rest of the ships at 
their leisure. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, 
was the first that perceived this motion of the 
enemy ; and though he was not in friendship with 
Themistocles, but had been banished by his 
means (as has been related), he went to him, 
and told him they were surrounded by the enemy.* 
Themistocles, knowing his probity, and charmed 
with his coming to give this intelligence, ac- 
quainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and 
entreated liim to lend his assistance to keep the 
Greeks in their station; and, as they had a 
confidence in his honour, to persuade them to 
come to an engagement in the straits. Aristides 
approved the proceedings of Themistocles, and 
going to the other admirals and captains, en- 
couraged them to engage. While they hardly 
gave credit to his report, a Tenian galley, com- 
manded by Parmtius, came over from the enemy 
to bring^thc same account; so that indignation, 
added to necessity, excited the Greeks to their 
combat, t 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an 
eminence to view the fleet and its order of battle. 
He placed himself, as Phanodcmus writes, above 
the temple of Hercules, where the isle of Salamis 
is separated from Attica by a narrow frith ; but 
according to Acestodonis, on the confines of 
Mcgarn, upon a spot called Keratn, the horns. 
He was seated on a throne of gold,t and had 
many secretaries about him, whose business it 
was to writedown the particulars of the action. 


# Aristides was not then in the confederate 
fleet, but in the isle of /Egina, from whence lie 
sailed by night, with great hazard, through the 
Persian fleet, to carry this intelligence. 

t The different conduct of the Spartans and 
the Athenians on this occasion, seems to show 
how much superior the accommodating laws of 
Solon were to the austere discipline of Lycurgus. 
Indeed, while the institutions of the latter re- 
mained in force, the Luce dxmo mans were the 
greatest of all people. But that was impossible. 
The severity of Lycurgns's legislation naturally 
tended to destroy it. Nor was this all. From 
the extremes of abstemious hardships, the next 
step was not to a moderate enjoyment of life, but 
to all the licentiousness of the most effeminate 
luxury. The laws of Lycurgus made men of the 
Spartan women ; when they were broken, they 
made women of the men. 

„ t Tliis throne, or seat, whether of gold or 
silver, or both, was taken and carried to Athens, 
where it was consecrated in the temple of 


In the mean time, as Themistocles was sacri- 
ficing on the deck of the admiral-galley, three 
captives were brought to him of uncommon 
beauty, elegantly attired, and set off with 
golden ornaments. They were said to be the 
sons of Autarctus and Sandace, sister to Xerxes, 
Euphrantide, the soothsayer, casting his eye upon 
them, and at the same time observing that a 
bright flame ^ blazed out frtmi the victims,* 
while p. sneezing was heard from the right, took 
Themistocles by the hand, and ordered that the 
three youths should be consecrated and sacri- 
ficed to Bacchus Omcstes; | *for by this means 
the Greeks might be assured not only of safety, 
but victory. 

Themistocles was astonished at the strangeness 
and cruelty of the order ; but the multitude, who 
in great and pressing difficulties, trust rather to 
absurd than^ rational methods, invoked the god 
with one^ voice, and leading the captives to the 
altar, insisted upon their being offered up, as the 
soothsayer had directed. This particular we 
ha%'e from Phanias the Lesbian, a man not un- 
versed in letters and philosophy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the 
poet ZEschylus speaks of it, in his tragedy' en- 
titled Perscty as a matter he was well assured of 

A thousand ships (for well I know the number) 
The Persian flag obey'd : two hundred more 
And seven, o'erspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only 180 galley's; each 
carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four 
of whom were archers, and the rest heavy armed, j 

If Themistocles was happy; in choosing a place 
for action, he was no less so in taking advantage ( 
of a proper time for it ; for he would not engage 
the enemy’ till_ that time of day when a brisk 1 
wind usually arises from the sea, which occasions 
a high surf in the channel. This was no incon- 
venience to the Grecian vessels, which were low 
built and well compacted ; but a very great one 
to the Persian ships, which had high stems and 
lofty decks, and were heavy and unwieldy ; for 
it caused them to veer in such a manner, that 
their sides were exposed to the Greeks, who 
attacked them furiously’. During the whole 
dispute, great attention was given to the motions 
of Themistocles, as it was believed he knew best 
how to proceed. Ariamencs, the Persian admiral, 
a man of distinguished honour, and by far the 
bravest of the king's brothers, directed his man- 
oeuvres chiefly against him. Iiis ship was very 
tall, and from thence he threw darts and shot 
forth arrows as from the walls of a castle. But 


Minerva, with the golden sabre of Mardonius, 
which was taken afterwards in the ’ battle of 
Platen. 

* A bright flame was always considered as a 
fortunate omen, whether it were a real one issu- 
ing from an altar, or a seeming^ one (what we call 
shell-fire) from the head of a living person. Virgil 
mentions one of the latter sort, which appeared 
about the head of Julus and Florus, another that 
was seen about the head of Servius Tullius, A 
sneezing on the right hand, too, was deemed a 
lucky omen both b>’ the Greets and Latins. 

t In the same manner, Chios, Tencdos, and 
Lesbos, offered human sacrifices to Bacchus, 
sumamed Omodius. But this is the sole instance 
we know of among the Athenians. 
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They likewise presented the latter with the the worthy matl t0 the rictl one and ^ s ; d , ■ 
handsomest chariot m the city, and ordered 300 reason 1 ht> had rather she shou!d ^ “ * 

of their youth to attend him to the borders. At without m^ cy tb;m moncytvithoutaman. Such 
the next Olympic games, too, we. are told, that, was the p 6 ; nted manner In which he often ex- 
as soon as Themistocles appeared in the ring, the pressed hu^elf.* 

champions were overlooked by the spectators,, who After th fe greatest actions we have related, his 

kept their eyes upon him all the day, and pointed next entcrj >risc , ras to rebuild and fort j fy the city 
him out to strangers.wtth the utmost admiration of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he bribed the 
and applause. This incense was extremely grate- Lacedtemon; an Efhori, that they might not op- 
ful to him; and he acknowledged to his friends, pose it ; W most historians say, he over-reached 
that he then reaped the fruit of his labours for them. He W as sent, it seems, on pretence of an 
Greece. embassy t(i Sparta. The Spartans complained. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious if we that the Athenians were fortifying their city, and 
may form a conclusion from his memorable acts the govern Dr c f ^£gi na w ho was come for that 
and sayings. . . purpose, supported the accusation. But Themis-' 


public or private, singly, but put on au anairs to waits ; at o nce fining time for finishing them, 
the day he was to, embark, that having a great and contrivj ng t0 havc hostages at Athens for his 
deal to do, he might appear with the greater return. T he evcnt answered his expectation, 
dignity and importance. , ; or -Mcedaimonians, when assured how the 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead fact stood, dissembled their resentment, and let 
bodies cast up by the sea, and saw a number of him go wit^ impunity. 

chains of gold and bracelets upon them, he passed After thi s> he built and fortified the Pineus 
by them, and turning to his friend, said. Take (having ob^ erved the conveniency of that har- 
these things for yourself, for you are not Themis- hour). By -which means he gave the city every 
tocles.” mantime atcommodation. In this respect his 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him politics wev e very different from those of the 
with disdain, but in his glory made his court to ancient kin^ G f Athens. They, we are told, 
him, he said, ** Young man, we are both come to used their tndeavours to* draw the attention of 
our senses at the same time, though a little too their subjects from the business of navigation, 
I* 1 *®*” , , . . .... , at l “ ey ^tght turn it entirely to the culture of 

He used to say, the Athenians paid him no the ground : and to this purpose they published 
honour or sincere respect ; but when a storm the table of contention between Minerva and 


non our or sincere respect ; but when a storm the table of ^ contention between Minerva and , 
arose, or danger appeared, they sheltered them- JSeptune fo r t he patronage of Attica, when the 
selves under him, as under a plane tree, which, former, by producing au olive-tree before the 
when the weather was fair again, they would rob judges gain ed her cause. Themistocles did not 

of its leaves and branches. bring the P’ira-us into the city, as Aristophanes 

When one of Senphus told him, he was not so the comic p^ et would have it ; but he joined the 
much honoured for his own sake, but for his city by a lii, e 0 f communication to the Piraeus, 
country's, “ True/’ answered Themistocles, “ for and the lanq t0 t h e sea , This measure strength- 
neither should I have been greatly distinguished cned the pe op i e against the nobility, and made 
if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had them bolder and more untractable, as power came 
been an Athenian.” with wealth j n t 0 the hands of masters of ships, 

Another officer, who thought he had done the mariners, av, d pilots. Hence it was, that the 
state some sendee, setting himself up against oratory in fr nyXt which was built to front the sea, 
Themistocles, and venturing to compare his own was aftenvai ds turned by the thirty tyrants toward 
exploits with his, he answered him with this fable, the land ; t for they believed a maritime power 
“There once happened a dispute between the inclinable tq a democracy, whereas persons em- 
fcast day and the day after the feast : Says the ployed in ag^c^ine would be less uneasy under 
day after the feast, * I am full of bustle and trouble, an oligarchy. 

whereas, with you, folks enjoy, at their ease, Thcmistoqj es jj a d something still greater in view 
everything ready provided. You say right, says for strength en j ng the Athenians by sea. After 
the feast day, ' but if I had not been before you, the retreat of Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was 
you would not have been at all/ So, had it not gone into tl ie harbour of Pagasm to winter, he 
been for me, then, where would you havc been acquainted the citizens in full assembly, that lie 
now?”* had hit upo n a design which might greatly con- 

His son being master of his mother, and by her tribute to thfej r advantage, but it was not fit to be 
means of him, he said, laughing, “ This child is communicate^ t0 their whole body. The Athe- 
greater than any man in Greece ; for the Athenians nians ordcre ij j,im to communicate it to Aristides 
command the Greeks, I command the Athenians, only, t and, if he approved of it, to put it in cxc- 

his mother commands me, and he commands his * 

mother/* , * Cicero has preserved another of his sayings, 

As he loved to be particular m everything, which descr vcs mentioning. When Simonidcsr 
when he happened to sell a farm, he ordered the offered to te ac h Themistocles the art of memory?, 
crier to ada, that it had a good neighbour he answered, “Ah! rather teach me the art ofi 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred forgetting; Jr or I often remember what I woulttt 

not, and can no t forget what I would.” t 


‘ There is the genuine Attic salt in most of 


not, and can no t forget what I would.” t 

t The thir t y tyrants were established at Athens 

Ki, I .. l..f .1 r»L..* .* 


these retorts and observations of Themistocles. by Lysandcr 403 years before the Christian era, 

His wit seems to have been equal to his military and 77 years a f tcr the battle of Salamis. 

and political capacity. t How glorious tills testimony of the public 
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great advantage to the enemies of Themistocles. 
The person who then accused him of treason, was 
Leobotes the son ofAlcnunon, of Agraule, and 
the Spartans joined in the impeachment. Pau- 
santas at first concealed his plot from. Themis- 
tocles, though he was his friend ; but when he 
saw him an exile, and full of indignation against 
the Athenians, he ventured to communicate his 
designs to him, showing him the king of Persia's 
letters, and exciting him to vengeance against 
the Greeks, as an unjust and ungrateful people. 
Themistocles rejected the solicitations of Pau- 
sanias, and refused to have the least share in his 
designs ; but he gave no information of what had 
passed between them, nor let the secret transpire ; 
whether he thought he would desist of himself, 
or that he would be discovered some other way, 
as he had embarked in an absurd and extravagant 
enterprise without any rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, 
there were found letters and other writings rela- 
tive to the business, which caused no small 
suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacedae- 
monians raised a clamour against him; and those 
of his fellow citizens that envied him insisted on 
the charge. He could not defend himself in 
person, but he answered by letter the principal 
parts ot the accusation. For, to obviate the 
calumnies of his enemies, he observed to the 
xYthcnians, that he who was bom to command, 
and incapable of servitude, could never sell him- 
self. and Greece along with him, to enemies and 
barbarians. The people, however, listened to 
his accusers, and sent them with orders to bring 
him to his answer before the states of Greece, 
i Of this he had timely notice, and passed over to 
| the isle of Corcyra ; the inhabitants of which had 
great obligations to him ; for a difference between 
them and the people of Corinth had been referred 
to his arbitration, and he had decided it by award- 
ing the Corinthians * to pay down twenty talents, 
and the isle of Leucas to be in common between 
the two parties, as a colony from both. From 
thence he fled to Epirus; and, finding himself 
still _ pursued by the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians, he tried a very lmardous and uncertain 
resource, in imploring the protection oi Admetus, 
king of the Molossians. Admetus had made a 
request to the Athenians, which being rejected 
with scorn by Themistocles in the time of his 
prosperity and influence in the state, die king 
entertained a deep resentment against him, and 
made no secret of nis intention to revenge himself, 
if ever the Athenians should fall into his power. 
However, while he was thus flying from place to 
place, he was more afraid of the recent envy of 

walled up all the gates, and his own mother laid 
the first stone. When they had almost starved 
him to death, they laid hands on him, and by the 
time they had got him out of the temple, he 
expired. 

* The scholiast upon Thucydides tells us, Thc- 
mistocics served the people of Corcyra in an affair 
of greater importance. The states of Greece were 
inclined to make war upon that island for not 
joining in the league against Xerxes; but The- 
mistocles represented, that, if they were in that 
manner to punish nil the cities that had not 
acceded to the league, their proceedings would 
bring greater calamities upon Greece titan it had 
suiicred from the barbarians. 


his countryman, than of the consequences of an 
old quarrel with the king; and therefore he went 
and put himself in his hands, appearing before 
him as a suppliant, in a particular and extra- 
ordinary manner.* He took the king's son, who 
was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled down 
before the household gods. ^ This manner of offer- 
ing a petition, the Molossians look upon as the 
most effectual, and the only one that can hardly 
be rejected. Some say the queen, whose name 
was Phthia, suggested this method of supplication 
to Themistocles. Others, that Admetus himself 
taught him to act the part, that he might have a 
sacred obligation to allege, against giving him up _ 
to those that mightcome to demand him. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acnmanian, found 
means to convey the wife and children of Themis- 
tocles out of Athens, and sent them to him ; for 
which Cimon afterwards condemned him and put 
him to death. This account is given by Stcsim- 
brotus ; yet, I know not how, forgetting what he 
had asserted, or making Themistocles forget it, 
he tells us lie sailed from thence to Sicily, and 
demanded king Hiero’s daughter in marriage, 
promising to bring the Greeks under his sub- 
jection ; and that, upon Hicro’s refusal, he passed 
over into Asia. But this is not probable. For 
Theophrastus, in his treatise on monarchy, relates, 
that, when Hiero sent his racc-horses to the 
Olj’mpic games, and set up a superb pavilion there, 
Themistocles harangued the Greeks, to persuade 
them to pull it down, and not to suffer the tyrant's 
horses to run. Thucydides writes, that he went 
by land to the >Egean sea, and embarked at 
Pydna; that none in the ship knew him, till he 
was driven by storm to Naxos, which was at that ' 
time besieged by the Athenians; that, through 
fear of being taken, he then informed the master 
of the ship, and the pilot, who he was ; and that 
partly by entreaties, partly by threatening lie 
would declare to the Athenians, however falsely, 
that they knew him from the first, and were 
bribed to take him into their vessel, he obliged 
them to weigh anchor and sail for Asia, 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately 
sent after him to Asia by his friends, what was 
discovered and seized for the public use, Thco- 
pompussays, amounted to ioo talents ; Theophras- 
tus fourscore ; though he was not worth three 
talents before his employments in the government, t 
When he was landed at Cuma, he understood 
that a number of people, particularly Ergotclcs 
and Pythodorus^ were watching to take him. He 
was, indeed, a rich booty to those that were de- 
termined to get money by any means whatever ; 
for the king of Persia had offered by proclamation 
eoo talents forapprehending hirn.J He, therefore, 


* It was nothing particular for a suppliant to 
do homage to the household gods of the person 
to whom he had a request ; but to do it with 
the king's son in his arms was an extraordinary 
circumstance. j' 

t This is totally inconsistent with that splendour 
in which according to Plutarch’s own account, he 
lived, before he had any public appointments. 

J The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to be 
wondered at, since Themistocles had not only 
beaten him in the battle of Salamis, but, what was 
more disgraceful still, had made himadupc to his 
designing persuasions and representations. In 
itself uniformly through his whole conduct. 
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retired to Mgte, a little town of the yEolians, 
where he was known to nobody but Nicogenes, 
his host, who was a man of great wealth, and had 
some interest at the Persian court. In his house 
he was concealed a few days ; and, one evening 
after supper, when the sacrifice was offered, 
Olbius, tutor to Nicojjenes’s children, cried out, 
as in a rapture of inspiration : 

Counsel, O Night, and victory are thine. 

After this, Themistocles _ went to bed, and 
dreamed he saw a dragon coiled round his body, 
and creeping up to his neck ; which, as soon as it 
had touched lus_ face, was turned into an eagle, 
and covering him with its wings, took him up 
and carried him to a distant place, where a golden 
sceptre appeared to him, upon which he rested 
securely, and was delivered from all his fear and 
trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent 
away by Nicogenes, who contrived this method 
for it. The barbarians in general, especially the 
Persians, are jealous of the women even to mad- 
ness ; not only of their wives, but their slaves and 
concubines; for, beside the care they take that 
they shall he seen by none but their own family, 
they keep them like prisoners in tbeir houses ; 
and when they take a journey, they are put in a 
carriage close covered on all sides. In such a car- 
riage as this Themistocles was conveyed, the 
attendants -being instructed to tell those they 
met, if they happened to be questioned, that they 
were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia to a 
nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate 
-that Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to his 
son * Artaxerxes that Themistocles addressed 
himself. But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Hera- 
clides, and several others, write th * Xerxes him- 
self was then upon the throne. The opinion of 
Thucydides seems most agreeable to chronology, 
though that is not perfectly well settled. The- 
mistocles, now ready for the dangerous experi- 
ment, applied first to Artabanus.-j - a military 
officer, and told him, “ He was a Greek, who de- 
sired to have audience of the king about matters 
of great importance, which the king himself had 
much at heart.” Artabanus answered, “The 
laws of men are different ; some esteem one thing 
honourable, and some another ; but it becomes 
all men to honour and observe the customs of 
their own country. With you, the thing most 
admired is said to be liberty and equality. _ We 
have many excellent laws ; and we regard it as 
one of the most indispensable, to honour the king, 
and to adore him as the image of that deity who 
preserves and supports the universe. If, therefore, 
you are willing to conform to our customs, and to 
prostrate yourself before the king, you may be 
permitted to see him and speak to him. But if 

the loss of victory, he had some consolation, as he 
Ovas not himself the immediate cause of it, but for 
his ridiculous return to Asia, his anger could only 
fall upon himself and Themistocles. 

* Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian 
court in the first year of the seventy-ninth 
Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of Christ ; 
for that was the first year of Artaxerxes’s reign. 

t Son of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, 
who slew Xerxes, and persuaded Artaxerxes to 
cut off his elder brother Darius. 
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you. cannot bring yourself to this, you must ac- 
quaint him with your business by a third person. 
It would be an infringement of the custom of his 
country, for the king to admit any one to 
audience that does not worship him." To this 
Themistocles replied, “ My business, Artabanus, 
is to add to the king’s honour and power; there- 
fore I will Comply with your customs, since the 
god that has exalted the Persians will have it so ; 
and by my means the number of the king’s wor- 
shippers shall be increased. So let this be no 
hindrance to my communicating to the king what 
I have to say." "But who," said Artabanus, 

shall we say you are? for by your discourse you 
appear to be no ordinary person." Themistocles 
answered, "Nobody must know that before the 
king himself." So Phanias writes; and Eratos- 
thenes, in his treatise on riches, adds, that The- 
mistocles was brought acquainted with Artabanus, 
and recommended to him by an Eretrian woman, 
who belonged to that officer. 

. When he was introduced to the king, and, after 
his prostration, stood silent, the king commanded 
the interpreter to ask him who he was. The in- 
terpreter accordingly put the question, and he 
answered, “ The man that is now come to address 
himself to you, O king, is Themistocles the Athe- 
nian ; an exile persecuted by the Greeks. The 
Persians hav e suffered much by me, but it has 
been more than compensated by my preventing 
your being pursued ; when after I had delivered 
Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in 
my power to do you also a service. My senti- 
ments are suitable to my present misfortunes, and 
I come prepared either to receive your favour, if 
you arc reconciled to me, or, if you retain any r 
sentment, to disarm it by my submission. Reject 
not the teftimony my enemies have given to the 
services I have done the Persians, and make use 
of the opportunity ray misfortunes afford you, 
rather to show your generosity than to satisfy 
your revenge. If you save me, you save your 
suppliant; if you destroy me, you destroy the 
enemy of Greece." * In hopes of influencing the 
king by an argument drawn from religion, The- 
mistocles added to this speech an account of the 
vision he had in Nicogenes’s house, and an oracle 
of Jupiter of Dodona, which ordered him to go to 
one who bore the same name with the god ; from 
which he concluded he was sent to him, since both 
were called, and really were, peat kings. 

The king gave him no answer, though he ad- 
mired his courage and magnanimity; but, with 
his friends, hi; felicitated himself upon this, as the 
most fortunate event imaginable. We are also 
told, that he prayed to Arimanius , f that his 
enemies might ever he so infatuated as to drive 
from amongst them their ablest men; that he 
offered sacrifice to the gods ; and immediately 
after made a great entertainment ; nay, that he 
was so affected with joy, that when he retired to 
rest, in the midst of his sheep, he called out three 
times, “ I have Themistocles the Athenian.” 

As soon as it was day, he called together his 
friends, and Ordered Themistocles to be brought 

* How extremely abject and contemptible is 
this petition, wherein the suppliant founds every 
argument in his favour upon his vices! 

t The god of darkness, the supposed author of 
plagues and calamities, was called Ahriman or 
A rimanius. 
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before him. The exile expected no favour, when undoing." Most authors agree, that he had three 
he found that the guards, at the first hearing of cities given him, for bread, wine, and meat, Mn«*. 
his name, treated him with rancour, and loaded nesia, Lampsacus, and IMyus,* Keanthes of 
him with reproaches. Nay, when the king had Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Pcrtote and 
taken his seat, and a respectful silence ensued, Paltescepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 
Boxanes, one of his officers, as Themistocles Some business relative to Greece having brought 

passed him, whispered him with a sigh, “Ah ! him to the sea-coast, a Persian named Epixyes, 
thou subtle serpent of Greece, the king’s good governor of Upper Phrygia, who had a design 
genius has brought thee hither." However, when upon his life, and had long prepared certain 
he had prostrated himself twice in the presence, Pisidians to kill him, when he should lodge in a i 
the king saluted him, and spoke to him graciously, city called Leontocephalus, or LMs Head now ; 
telling him, he owed him 20 o talents ; for, as he determined to put It m execution. But, as he by I 
had delivered himself up, it was but just that he sleeping one day at noon, the mother of the gods ; 
should receive the reward offered to any one that as said to have appeared to him in a dream, and 
should bring him. He promised him much more, thus to have addressed him : “ Beware. Themis- ' 
assured him of his protection, and ordered him to tocles, of the Lion's Head, lest die Lion crush 
declare freely whatever he had to propose con- you. For this warning I require of you Mnesip- 
cerning Greece. Themistocles replied, that a tolema for my servant’’ Themistocles awoke m 
man's discourse was like a piece of tapestry,* great disorder, and when he had devoutly re- * 
. which, when spread open, displays its figures; but turned thanks to the goddess, left the high road, j 
when it is folded up, they are hidden and lost; and took another way, to avoid the place of 
therefore he begged time. The king, delighted danger. At night he took up his lodging beyond 
with the comparison, bade him take what time he it; but as one of the horses that had carried his 
pleased ; and he desired a year : in which space he tent had fallen into a river, and his servants were 
learned the Persian language, so as to be able to busied in spreading the wet hangings to dry, the 
converse with the king without an interpreter. Pisidians, who were advancing with their swords 
Such as did not belong to the court, believed drawn, saw these hangings indistinctly by moon- 
that he entertained their prince on the subject of light, and taking them for the tent of Thcmis- 
the Grecian affairs ; but as there were then many tocles, expected to find him reposing himself 
changes in the ministry, he incurred the envy of within. They approached, therefore, and lifted 
the nobility, who suspected that he had presumed up the hangings ; but the servants that had the 
to speak too freely of them to the king. The care of them, .. fell upon them and took them, 
honours that were, paid him were far superior to The danger thus avoided, Themistocles admiring 
those that other strangers had experienced ; the the goodness of the goddess that appeared to him. 
king took him with him a*huntmg, conversed built a temple in Magnesia, which he dedicated 
familiarly with him in his palace, and introduced to Cybele Dindymene, and appointed his daughter- • 
him to the queen mother, who honoured him with Mnesiptolema priestess of it. 
her confidence. He likewise gave orders for his When he was come to Sardis, he diverted htm- 
being instructed in the learning of the Magi. self with looking upon the ornaments of the 
Dcmaratus, the Laccdmmonian, who was then temples; and among the great number of offerings, 
at court, being ordered to ask a favour, desired he found in the temple of Cybele a figure of brass, 
that he might be carried through Sardis in royal two cubits high, called Hydra/horus or the water 
state, f with a diadem upon his head. But Mith- bearer^ which he himself, when surveyor of the 
ropaustes, the king’s cousin-gcrman, took him by aqueducts at Athens, had caused to be made and 
the hand, and said, 14 Uemaratus, this diadem dedicated out of the fines of such as had stolen 
does not carry brains along with it to cover; nor the water or diverted the stream. Whether it was 
would you be Ju/fter, though you should take that he was moved at seeing this statue in a 
hold of his thunder." The king was highly dis- strange country, or that he was desirous to show 
pleased at Dcmaratus for making this request, the Athenians how much he was honoured,! ,and 

and seemed determined never to forgive him; yet, — 

at the desire of Themistocles, he was persuaded * The country about Magnesia was so fertile, 
to be reconciled to him. And in the following that it brought Themistocles a revenue of fifty 


pleased at Dcmaratus for making this request, the Athenians how much he was honoured,! ^nd 

and seemed determined never to forgive him; yet, — 

at the desire of Themistocles, he was persuaded * The country about Magnesia was so fertile, 
to be reconciled to him. And in the following that it brought Themistocles a revenue of fifty 
reigns, when the affairs of Persia and Greece talents; Lampsacus had in its neighbourhood the 
were more closely connected, as oft as the kings noblest vineyards of the east; and MyusorMyon 
requested a favour of any Grecian captain, they abounded in provisions, particularly in fish. It 
arc said to have promised him, in express terms, was usual with the eastern monarens, instead of 
that he should be a greater man at their court pensions to their favourites, to assign them cities 
than Themistocles had been. Nay, we arc told, and provinces. Even such provinces as the kings 
that Themistocles himself^ in the midst of his retained the revenue of were under particular 
greatness, and the extraordinary respect that was assignments ; one province furnishing so much for 
paid him, seeing his table most elegantly spread, wine, another for victuals, a third for the privy 
turned to his children, and said, ** Children, wc purse, and a fourth for the wardrobe. One of the 
should have been undone, had it not been for our queens had aU Egypt for her clothing ; and Plato 

— — tells us (x Alcibiad.) that many of the provinces^ 

* In this he artfullyconformed to the figurative were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe ; one 
manner of speaking in use among the eastern for her girdle, another for her head-dress, and so 
nations. of the rest ; and each province bore the name of 

! This was the highest mark of honour which that part of the dress it was to furnish, 
the Persian kings could give, Ahasuerus, the f jtt is not improbable that this proceeded from 

same with Xerxes, the father of this Artnxerxes a principle of vanity. The love of admiration was 
had not long before ordained that Mordecai should the ruling passion of Themistocles, and discovers 
be honoured in that manner. itself uniform*? through his whole conduct. 
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what power he had all over the king’s dominions, 
he addressed himself to the governor of Lydia, 
and begged leave to send back the statue to 
Athens. The barbarian immediately took fire, 
and said he would certainly acquaint the king 
what sort of a request he had made him. Tliemis- 
tocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the 
governor's women, and, by money, prevailed upon 
them to pacify him. After this, he behaved with 
more prudence, sensible how much he had to fear 
from the envy of the Persians. Hence, lie did not 
travel about Asia, as Thcopompus says, but took 
up his abode at Magnesia ; where, loaded with 
valuable presents, and equally honoured with the 
Persian nobles, he long lived in great security ; 
for the king, who was engaged in the affairs of the 
upper provinces, gave but little attention to the 
concerns of Greece. 

Cut when Egypt revolted, and was supported 
in that revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian 
fleet sailed as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and 
Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, then 
the king of Persia applied himself to oppose the 
Greeks, and to prevent the growth of their power. 
He put his forces in motion, sent out his generals, 
and despatched messengers to Themistocles at 
Magnesia, to command him to perforin his 

E romises, and exert himself against Greece. 

lid he not obey the summons then? — No — 
neither resentment against the Athenians, nor 
the honours and authority in which he now 
flourished, could prevail upon him to take the 
direction of the expedition. Possibly he might 
doubt the event of the war, as Greece had then 
several great generals; and Cimon in particular 
"Was distinguished with extraordinary success. 
Above all, regard for his own achievements, and 
the trophies he had gained, whose glory he was 
unwilling to tarnish, determined him' (as the best 
method he could take) to put such an end to his 
life as became his dignity.* Having, therefore, 
sacrificed to the gods, assembled his friends, and 
taken his last leave, he drank bull’s blood, t as is 
I generally reported ; or, as some relate it, he took 
a quick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia, 
having lived sixty-five years, most of which he had 
spent in civil or military employments. When 
the king was acquainted with the cause and 
manner of his. death, he admired him more than 
ever, and continued his favour and bounty to his 
friends and relations, ) 

There might, however, be another reason which 
Plutarch has not mentioned. Themistocles was 
an excellent manager in political religion. He 
had lately been eminently distinguished by the 
favour of Cybele. He finds an Athenian statue 
in her temple. The goddess consents that he 
should send it to Athens : and the Athenians, out 
of respect to the goddess, must of course cease to 
i persecute her favourite Themistocles. 

* Thucydides, who was contemporary with The- 
Lmistocles, only says, “ He died of a distemper ; 

' but some report that he poisoned himself, seeing 
it impossible to accomplish what he had promised 
the king." Thucyd. de Bell. Pelepon. 1. i. 

+ Whilst they were sacrificing . the bull, he 
caused, the blood to be received in a cup, and 
drank it whilst it was warm, which (according to 
Pliny) is mortal, because it coagulates or thickens 
in an instant. 

t There is, in our opinion, more true heroism 


Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter 
of Lysander of Alopcce, five sons, Neocles, 
Diodes, Archeptolis, Polyeuctes, and Cleophan- 
tus. The three last survived, him. Plato takes 
notice of Cleophantus as an excellent horseman, 
but a man of no merit in other respects. Neocles, 
his eldest son, died when a child, by the bite of 
a horse ; and Diodes was adopted by his grand- 
father Lysander. He had several daughters, 
namely, Mnesiptolcma, by a second wife, who 
was married to Archeptolis, her half brother ; 
Italia., whose husband was Panthides of Chios'; 
Sibaris, married to Nicomcdes the Athenian ; and 
Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasicles, the 
nephew of Themistocles, who after her father’s 
death, took a voyage for that purpose, received 
her at the hands of her brothers, and brought up 
her sister Asia, the youngest of the children. 

The Mngnesians erected a very handsome monu- 
ment to him, which still remains in the market- 
place. No credit is to be given to Andocides, who 
writes to his friends, that the Athenians stole his 
ashes out of the tomb, and scattered them in the 
air ; for it is an artifice of his to exasperate the 
nobility against the people. Phylarchus, too, 
more like a writer of tragedy than an historian, 
availing himself of what may be called a piece of 
machinery, introduces Neocles and Demopolis as 
the sons of Themistocles, to make his story more 
interesting and pathetic.. But a very moderate 
degree of sagacity may discover .it to. be. a fiction. 
Yet Diodorus the geographer writes in his treatise 
of sepulchres, but rather by conjecture than 
certain knowledge, that, near the harbour of 
Piraeus, from the promontory of Alcimus,* the 
land makes an elbow, and when you have doubled 
it inwards, by the still water there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the tomb of The- 
mistocles,) in the form of an altar. With him 
Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree in 
the following lines : 

Oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail. 

Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail : 

When hostile ships in martial combat meet. 

Thy shade attending hovers o’er the fleet. 

in the death of Themistocles than in the death 
of Cato. It is something enthusiastically great 
when a man determines not to survive his liberty ; 
but it is something still greater, when he refuses 
to survive his honour. 

* Meursius rightly corrects it Aliutus. We 
find no place in Attica called Alcimus, but a 
borough named Alimus there was, on the east of 
the Pirxus. 

j Thucydides says, that the bones of Themis- 
tocles, by his own command, were privately 
carried back into Attica, and buried there. But 
Pausanias agrees . with Theodoras, that the 
Athenians, repenting of. their, ill usage of this 
great man, honoured him with a tomb in the 
Piratus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themistocles, 
when banished, had any design either to revenge 
himself on Athens, or to take refuge in the court 
of the king of Persia. The Greeks themselves 
forced him upon this, or rather. the Lacedte- 
monians ; for as by their intrigues his. countrymen 
were induced to banish him, so by their importuni- 
ties after he was banished, he was not suffered 
to enjoy any refuge in quiet. 


H 
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Various honours and privileges were granted j Athenian, with whom il had a particular acquaint- 
by the Magnesians to the descendants of Themis- I ance and friendship in the house of Ammonias 
tocles, which continued down to our times ; for { the philosopher, 
they were enjoyed by one of his name, an ; 
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Among the many remarkable things related of 
Furius Camillas, the most extraordinary seems to 
be this, that though he was often in the highest 
commands, and performed the greatest actions, 
though he was five times chosen dictator, though 
he triumphed four times, and was styled the 
u second founder of Rome/' yet he was never 
once consul. Perhaps wc may discover the reason 
in the state of the commonwealth at that time : 
the people then at variance with the senate,* 
refused to elect consuls, and, instead of them put 
the government into the hands of military 
tribunes. Though these acted, indeed^ with 
consular power and authority, yet their ad- 
ministration was less grievous to the people, 
because they were more in number. ^ To have 
the direction of affairs entrusted to six persons 
instead of two, was some ease and satisfaction to 
a people that could not bear to be dictated to by 
the nobility. Camillus, then distinguished by his 
achievements and at the height of glory, did not 
choose to be consul against the inclinations of the 
people, though the comiiia > or assemblies in which 
they might have elected consuls, were several 
times held in that period. In all his other com- 
missions, which were many and various, he so 
conducted himself, that if he was entrusted with 
the sole power, he shared it with others, and if he 
had a colleague, the glory was his own. The 
authority seemed to be shared by reason of his 
great modesty in command, which gave no 
occasion to envy ; and the glory was secured to 
him by his genius and capacity, ip which he was 
universally allowed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furiit was not very illustrious 
before his time ; he was the first that raised it to 
| distinction, when lie served under PosthumiuS' 
Tabertus in the great battle with^ the Equi and 
| Volsci. In that action, spurring his horse before 
I the ranks, he received a wound in the thigh, 
i when, instead of retiring, he plucked the javelin 
I out of the wound, engaged with the bravest t>f 
I the enemy, and put them to flight.J For this, 

j • The old quarrel about the distribution of 
lands was revived, the people insisting that every 
citizen should have an equal share. The senate 
met frequently to disconcert the proposal ; at 
last Appius Claudius moved, that some of 
the college of the tribunes of the people should 
be gained, as the only remedy against the 
tyranny of that body: which was accordingly 
put in execution. The commons, thus dis- 
appointed, chose military tribunes, instead of 
consuls, and sometimes had them all plebeians. 
Ltv, 1. iv. c. 48. 

\ Furius was the family name. Camillus (as 
has been already observed) was an appellation of 
children of quality who administered in the temple 
of some god. Our Camillus was the first who 
retained it as a surname. 

J This was in the year of Rome 324, when 
| Camillus might be about fourteen or fifteen years 


among other honours, he was appointed censor, 
an office at that time of great dignity.* There is 
upon record a very laudable act of his, that took 
place during his office. As the wars had made 
many widows, he obliged such of the men as lived 
single, partly by persuasion, and partly by threaten- 
ing them with fines, to marry those widows. 
Another act of his, which indeed was absolutely 
necessary, was, the causing orphans, who before 
were exempt from taxes, to contribute 10 the 
supplies ; for these were very large by reason of 
the continual wars. > What was then most urgent 
was the siege of Veil, whose inhabitants some call 
Venetani. This city was the barrier of Tuscan}', 
and, in the quantity of her arms and number of 
her military, not inferior to Rome. Proud of her 
wealth, her elegance, and luxury, she had main- 
tained with the Romans many long and gallant 
disputes for glory and for power. But humbled 
by many signal defeats, the Veientcs had then 
bid adieu to that ambition : they satisfied them- 
selves with building strong and high walls, and 
filling the city with provisions, arms, and all kinds 
of warlike stores ; and so _ they waited for the 
enemy without fear. The siege was long, but no 
less laborious and troublesome to the besiegers 
than to them. For the Romans had long been 
accustomed to summer campaigns only, and to 
winter at home ; and then for the first time their 
officers ordered them to construct forts, to raise 
strong works about their camp, and to pass the 
winter as well as summer in the enemy's country. 

The seventh year of the war was now almost 
passed, when the generals began to be blamed ; 
and as it was thought they showed not sufficient 
rigour in the siege, f they were superseded, and 


of age (for in the year of Rome 380 he was near 
fourscore), though the Roman youth did not use 
to bear arms sooner than seventeen. And though 
Plutarch says that his gallant behaviour at that 
time procured him the censorship, yet that was 
an office which the Romans never conferred upon 
a young person; and, in fact, Camillus was not 
censor nil the year of Rome 353. 

* The authority of the censors, in the time of 
the republic, was very extensive. They had a 
power to expel senators the house, to degrade the 
knights, ana to disable the commons from giving 
their votes in the assemblies of the people. But 
the emperors took the office^ upon themselves ; 
and, as many of them abused it, it lost its honour, 
and sometimes the very title was laid aside. As 
to what Plutarch says, that Camillus, when censor, 
obliged many of the bachelors to marry the widows' ‘ 
of those who had fallen in the wars, that was in 
pursuance of one of the powers of his office. 
Carl ibis esse frohibenta. 

f Of the six military tribunes of that year, only 
two, L. Virginius and Manhis Sergius, carried on 
: the siege of Veii. Sergius commanded the attack', 
and Virginius covered the siege. While the army 
was thus divided, the Falisci and Capenates fell 
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others put in their room ; among whom was 
Camillas, then appointed tribune the second 
time.* He was not, however, at present con- 
cerned in the siege, for it fell to his lot to head the 
expedition against the Falisci and Capenates, 
who, while the Romans were otherwise employed, 
committed great depredations in their country, 
1 and harassed them during the whole Tuscan war. 
But Camillus falling upon them, killed great 
numbers, and shut up the rest within their walls. 

During the heat of the war, a phenomenon ap- 
peared in the Alban lake, which might be reckoned 
amongst the strangest prodigies ; and as no com- 
mon or natural cause could be assigned for it, it 
' occasioned great consternation. The summer was 
now declining, and the season by no means rainy, 
nor remarkable for south winds. Of the many 
springs, brooks, and lakes, which Italy abounds 
with, some were dried up, and others but feebly 
resisted the drought; the rivers always low in the 
summer, then ran with a very slender stream. 
But the Alban lake, which has its source within 
itself, and discharges no part of its water, being 
quite surrounded with mountains, without any 
cause, unless it was a supernatural one, began to 
rise and swell in a most remarkable manner, in- 
creasing till it reached the sides, and at last the 
very tops of the hills, all which happened without 
any agitation of its waters. For a while it was 
the wonder of the shepherds and herdsmen : but 
when the earth, which like a mole, kept it from 
overflowing the country below, was broken down 
with the quantity and weight of water, then 
descending like a torrent through the ploughed 
fields and other cultivated grounds to the sea, it 
.-.not only astonished the Romans, but was thought 
by all Italy to portend some extraordinary event. 
It was the great subject of conversation in the 
camp before Veil, so that it came at last to be 
known to the besieged. 

As in the course of long sieges there is usually 
some conversation with the enemy, it happened 
that a Roman soldier formed an acquaintance 
with one of the townsmen, a man versed in ancient 
traditions, and supposed to be more than ordinarily 
skilled in divination. The Roman perceiving that 
he expressed great satisfaction at the story of the 
lake, and thereupon laughed at the siege, told 
him, this was not the only wonder the times had 
produced, but other prodigies still stranger than 
this had happened to the Romans; which he 
should be glad to communicate to him, if by that 
means he could provide for his own safety in the 
midst of the public ruin. The man readily 
hearkening to the proposal, came out to him, ex- 
pecting to hear some secret, and the Roman con- 
tinued the discourse, drawing him forward by 
degrees, till they were at some distance from the 
gates. Then he snatched him up in his arms, 
and by his superior strength held him, till, with 

upon Sergius, and, at the same time, the besieged 
>. sallying out, attacked him on the other side. The 
^Romans under his command, thinking they had 
all the forces of Hetruria to deal with, began to 
lose courage, and retire. Virginius could have 
saved his colleague’s troops, but as Sergius was 
too proud to send to him for succour, he resolved 
not to give him any. The enemy, therefore, made 
a dreadful slaughter of the Romans, in their lines. 
Xiv. lib. v. c. 8. 

* The year of Rome 357. 


the assistance of several soldiers from the camp, 
he was secured and carried before the generals. 
The man reduced to this necessity, and knowing 
that destiny cannot be avoided, declared the secret 
oracles concerning his own country, that the 
city could never be taken, till the waters of the 
Alban lake, which had now forsook their bed, and 
found new passages, were turned back, and so 
diverted, as to prevent their mixing with the 
sea.* 

The senate, informed of this prediction, and 
deliberating about it, were of opinion, it would 
be best to send to Delphi to consult the oracle. 
They chose for this purpose three persons of 
honour and distinction, Licinius Cossus, Valerius 
Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus ; who, having had 
a prosperous voyage, and consulted Apollo, re- 
turned with this among other answers — that they 
had neglected some ceremonies in the Latin 
feasts. f As to the water of the Alban lake, they 
were ordered, if possible, to shut it up in its 
ancient bed : or, if that could not be effected, to 
dig canals and trenches for it, till it lost itself on 
the land. Agreeably to this direction, the priests 
were employed in offering sacrifices, and the 
people in labour, to turn the course of the water. £ 

In the tenth year of. the siege, the senate 
removed the other magistrates, and appointed 
Camillus dictator, who made choice of Cornelius 
Scipio for his general of horse. In the first place 
lie made vows to the gods, if they favoured him 
with putting a glorious period to the war, to 
celebrate the great circensian games to their 
honour, § and to consecrate the temple of the 
goddess whom the Romans call the mother Ma - 
tuta. By her sacred rites we may suppose this 
last to be the goddess Leucothea. For they take 
a female slave into the inner part of the temple, U 
where they beat her, and then drive her out; 
then carry their brothers’ children in their, arms 
instead of their own ; U. and they represent in the 
ceremonies of the sacrifice all that happened to 
the nurses of Bacchus, and what Ino suffered for 
hhving saved the son of Juno’s rival. 

After these vows, Camillus penetrated into the 
country of the Falisci, and in a great battle over- 
threw them and their auxiliaries the Capenates. 
Then he turned to the siege of Veii ; and perceiv- 
ing it would be both difficult and dangerous to 
endeavour to take it by assault, he ordered mines 


* The prophecy, according to Livy ( 1 . v. c. 1 5), 
was this, "Veii shall never be taken till all the 
water is run out of the lake of Alba.” 

f These feasts were instituted by Tarquin the 
Proud. The Romans presided in them ; but all 
the people of Latium were to attend them, and 
to partake of a bull then sacrificed to Jupiter 
Latialis. 

| This wonderful work subsists to this day, 
and the waters of the lake Albano run-through it. 

§ These were a kind of tournament in the great 
circus . 

II Leucothoe or Ino was jealous of one of her 
female slaves who was the favourite of her hus- 
band Athamas. 

Ino was a very unhappy, mother ; for she had 
seen her son Lcarchus slain by her husband, 
whereupon she threw herself into the sea with her 
other son Melicertes. But she was a more fortu- 
nate aunt, having preserved Bacchus the son of 
her sister Semele. 
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to be dug, the soil. about the city* being easy to 
work, and admitting of depth enough for the 
works to be carried on unseen by the enemy. As 
this succeeded to his wish, he made an assault 
without, to call the enemy to the walls; and, in 
the mean time, others of his soldiers made their 
way through the mines, and secretly penetrated 
to Juno's temple in the citadel. This was the 
most considerable temple in the city ; and we are 
told, that at that instant the Tuscan general 
happened to be sacrificing; when the soothsayer, 
upon inspection of the entrails, cried out, " The 
gods promise victory to him that shall finish this 
sacrifice ; ” * the Romans, who were under-ground, 
hearing what he said, immediately removed the 
pavement, and came out with loud shouts and 
clashing their arms, which struck the enemy with 
such terror, that the)’ fled, and left the entrails, 
which were carried to Camillus. But perhaps 
\his has more of the air of fable than of history. 

The city thus taken by the Romans, sword in 
hand, while they were busy in plundering it and 
carrying off its immense riches, Camillus behold- 
ing from the citadel what was done, at first burst 
into tears : and when those about him began to 
magnify his happiness, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and uttered this prayer : "Great 
Jupiter, and ye gods that have the inspection of 
our good and evil actions, ye know that the 
Romans, not without just cause, hut in their own 
defence, and constrained by necessity, have made 
war against this city, and their enemies its unjust 
inhabitants. If we must have some misfortune 
in lieu of this success, I entreat that it may fall, 
not upon Rome or the Roman army, but upon 
myself: yet lay not,. ye' gods, a heavy hand upon 
me ! " t Having pronounced these words; he 
turned to the right, as,thp manner of the Romans 
is after prayer and supplication, but fell in turn- 
ing. His friends that were by, cxpYcssed great 
uneasiness at the accent, but he soon recovered 
himself from the fall, ana (did ih^m. “ It was only 
a small inconvenience after great 'Sufaess, agree- 
able to his prayer. 

After the city was •pillaged, he determined, 
pursuant to his vow, to remove this static £f Juno* 
to Rome. The workmen wengfcis^nijiled fi^thd 

* Words spoken by persons jmconccmed ii\ 
their affairs, and upon a quite ditlefcht'subjett, 
were interpreted by the heathens as good or bad 
omens, if they happened to be any way applicable 
to their case. And they took great pains to fulfil 
the omen, if they thought it fortunate; ns well ns 
to evade it, if it appeared unlucky. 

j Livy, who has given us this prayer, has not 
qualified it with that modification so unworthy of 
Camillus, cif cjiavrov* eXttX^rw kokio TcXeyrna-ai, 
“ may it be with as little detriment ns possible to 
myself l” On the contrary, he says, nt earn 
invidiam Irnire suo frivato incommode, quam 
minima fublico fepuli Romani licerit. Camillus 1 
prayed, that, if this success must have an equiva- 
lent in some ensuing misfortunes, that misfortune 
might fall upon, himself, and the Roman people 
escape with as little detriment as possible. This 
was great and heroic. Plutarch having but an 
imperfect knowledge of the Roman language, 
probably mistook the sense. 

I Livy tells us, it was conjectured from the 
event, that this fall of Camillus was a presage of 
his condemnation and banishment. 


purpose, and -he offered sacrifice to the goddess, 
beseeching her to accept of their homage, and 
graciously to take up her abode among the gods 
of Rome. To which, it is said, the statue softly 
answered, she was walling and ready to do it. 
But Livy says, Camillus, in offering up his pe- 
tition, touched the imnge x of the goddess, and 
entreated her to go with them, and that some of 
the standers by answered, that she consented, and 
would willingly follow them. Those that support 
and defend the miracle, have the fortune of Rome 
on their side, which could never have risen from 
such small and contemptible beginnings to that 
height of glory and empire, without the constant 
assistance of some god, who favoured them with 
many considerable tokens of his presence. Several i 
miracles of a similar nature are also alleged ; as, 
i that images have often sweated ; that they have 
I been heard to groan ; and that sometimes they 
have turned from their votaries, and shut their 
I eyes. Many such accounts we have from our ; 
i ancients ; and not a few persons of our own times 
have given us wonderful relations, not unworthy : 
of notice. But to give entire credit to them, or 
^altogether to disbelieve them, is equally danger- 
ous, on account of human weakness. We keep ! 
1 hot always within, the bounds of reason, nor arc 
i blasters of our minds ! Sometimes we fall into , 
! yam superstition, and sometimes into’ an impious 
neglect of all religion. It is best to be cautious, : 
*and to avoid extremes.* 

* Whether it was. that Camillus was elated with . 
his great exploit in taking a city that was the 
rival of Rome, after it had been besieged ten . 
years, or that he was misled by his flatterers, he 
took, upon him too much state for a magistrate *• 
subject to the laws and usages of his country* : for 
his triumph was conducted with excessive pomp, 
and he rode through Rome in a chariot drawn by 
fouq white- horses, which no general ever did 
before or after him. Indeed, this sort of carriage 
is esteemed sacred, and is appropriated to the 
king and father of the gods.t The citizens, thcrc- 
,fore, considered this unusual appearance of gran- 
dciir as an insult upon them. Besides, they were 
■ offer*! t*d at his. opposing the law by which the city 
to be divided. For their tribunes had pro- 
posed- that the senate and people should he 
divided into two equal parts ; one part to remain 
at Rome, and the other, as the lot happened to 
fall, to remove to the conquered city, by winch 
means they would not only have more room, but 
by being in possession of two. considerable cities, 
be better able to defend their territories, and to 
watch over their prosperity. The people, who 
were very numerous, and enriched by the late 
plunder, constantly assembled in the forum, and 
in a tumultuous manner demanded to have it put 
to the vote. But the senate and other principal 
citizens considered this proposal of the tribunes 
not so much, the dividing as the destroying of 
Rome,J and. in their uneasiness applied to Ca- 
inillus. Camillus was afraid to put it to the trials 

* The great Mr. Addison seems to have had 
this passage of Plutarch in his eye, when he 
delivered his opinion concerning the doctrine of 
witches. 

f He likewise coloured his face with vermilion, 
the colour with which the statues of the gods 
were commonly painted. 

I They feared that two such cities would, by 
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might be expected, was full of lamentations for so 
great a loss, ana the principal inhabitants, both 
men and women, crowded about the walls and the 
gate like persons distracted. In the midst of this 
disorder they espied the boys whipping on their 
master, naked and bound, and calling Camillus 
their god, their deliverer, their father. Not only 
the parents of those children, but all the citizens 
m general were struck with admiration at the 
spectacle, and conceived such an affection for the 
justice of Camillus, that they immediately as- 
sembled in council, and sentdepmics to surrender 
to him both themselves and their city. 

Camillus sent them to Rome : and when they 
were introduced to the senate, they said, “The 
Romans, in preferring justice to conquest, have 
taught us to be satisfied with submission instead 
of liberty. At the same time, we declare we do 
not think ourselves so much beneath you in 
strength as inferior in virtue." The senate re- 
ferred the disquisition and settling of the articles 
of peace to Camillus ; who contented himself with 
taking a sum of money of the Falerians, and 
having entered into alliance with the whole nation 
of the Falisci, returned to Rome. 


But the soldiers, who expected to have had the 
plundering of Falerii, when they came back 
empty-handed, accused Camillus to their fellow- 
citizens as an enemy to the commons t and one 
a maliciously opposed the interest of the poor. 
And when the tribunes again proposed the law 
for transplanting part of the citizens to Veii,° and 
summoned the people to give their votes, Camillus 
spoke very freely, or rather with much asperity 
against it, appearing remarkably violent in hii? 
opposition to the people ; who therefore lost their 
bill, but harboured a strong resentment against 
Camillus. Even the misfortune he had in his 
family, of losing one of his ’sons, did not in the 
least mitigate their rage ; though, as a man of 
great goodness and tenderness of heart, he was 
inconsolable for his los.% arid shu? himself up at 
home, a close mourner with^ the wbrtien, at the 
same time that they were lodging an impeachment 
against him. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, who brought 
against him jx charge of fraud with respect to the 
Tuscan spoils; and it was alleged that ‘certain 
brass pates, a part of those spoils, were found 
with him. The people were so much exasperated, 
that it was plain they would lay hold on any pre- 
text to condemn him. He, therefore, assembled 
Jus friends, his colleagues, and fellow-soldiers, a 
great number in all, and begged of them not to 
suffer him to be crushed by false and unjust 
accusations, and exposed to the scorn of his 
enemies. When they had consulted together, 
and fully considered the affair, the answer they 
gave was, that they did not believe it in their 
power to prevent the sentence, but they would 
willingly assist him to pay the fine that might be 
laid upon him. He could not, however, bear the 

* The patricians carried it against the bill, only 
by a majority of ope tribe. And now they were 
so well pleased with the people, that the very 
next morning a decree was passed, assigning six 
acres of the lands of Vcii^not only to every father 
of a family, but to every single person of free con- 

• the other hand, the people, delighted 
Math this liberality, allowed the electing of consuls 
instead of military tribunes. 


;o thoughts of so great an indignity, and givin" wav 
h to Jus resentment, dciemrined to quit the c*tv as 
a voluntary exile. Having: taken leave of his 
|S wife and children, he went in silence from his 
ir house to the gate of the city * There he made a 
is stand and turning about, stretched out his hands 
y towards the Capitol, and prayed to the gods 
s that d he was driven out without any fault of 
e lus own, and merely by the violence or envy of 
e the people, the Romans might quicklv repent it, 

' n j express to all the world their want of* Camillus 
r and their regret for his absence. ’ 

. U hen he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his 
imprecations against his countrymen, he de- 
: parted ; and leaving his cause undefended, he 
: was condemned to pay a fine of r 5 ,ooo ascs; 

which, reduced to Grecian money, is icoo 
i drachma; for the nr is a small coin that is the 
i tenth part of a piece of silver, which for that 
rea s on is called denarius, and answers to our | 
; frf' There is not a man in Rome who does 
1 teheve that these imprecations of Camillus 
had their cficct ; though the punishment of his 
countrymen for their injustice, proved no ways 
agreeable to him, but on the contrary matter of 
gnef. i et how great, how memorable was that 
punishment ! how remarkably did vengeance pur- 
sue the Romans 1 what danger, destruction, and 
disgrace^ did those times bring upon the city ! 
whether it was the work of fortune, or whether it 
is the office of some deity to see that virtue shall 
not be oppressed by the ungrateful with impunity, f 
1 he first token of the approaching calamities 
was the death of Julius the Coisor.X For the 
Romans have a particular veneration for the cen- 
sor, and look upon his office as sacred. A second 
token happened a little before the exile of Camil- 
lus. Marcus Ceditius, a man of no illustrious 
Jamily indeed, nor of senatorial rank, but a person 
of great probity and virtue, informed the military 
tribunes of a matter which deserved great at ten- 
tion. .As he was going the night before along 
what is called the New Road, lie said he was ad- 
dressed in a loud voice. Upon turning about he 
saw nobody, but heard these words in an accent 
more thanchuman. "Go, Marcus Ceditius, and 
early in . the morning acquaint the magistrates, 
that they must shortly expect the Gauls." But 
the tribunes made a jest of the information : and 
S0 . 0 i> followed the disgrace of Camillus. 

Ihe Gauls are of Celtic origin,? and arc said to 
have left their country , which was too small to 

Falerii” 5 " as four- years after the taking of 

t It was the goddess Nemesis whom the 
heathens believed to have the office of punishing 
evil actions in this world, particularly pride and 
ingratitude. 

I The Greek text as it now stands, instead of 
the censor Julius, lias the month of July: but 
that has been owing to the error of some ignorant 
transcriber. Upon the death of Cams Julius the 
censor, Marais Cornelius was appointed to suc- 
ceed him: but as the censorship of the latter 
proved unfortunate, ever after, when a censor 
happened to die in his office, they not only forbore 
naming another in his place, hut obliged his 
colleague, too, to quit his dignity. 

§ The ancients called all the inhabitants of the 
west and north, as far as Scythia, by the common 
name of Celtic. 
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maintain their vast numbers, to go in search of 
another. These emigrants consisted of many 
thousands of young and able warriors, with a still 
greater number of women and children. Part of 
them tool: their route towards the northern ocean, 
crossed the Rhiphman mountains, and settled in 
the extreme parts of Europe ; and part established 
themselves for a long time between the Pyrenees 
and the Alps, near the Senones and Ccltorians.* 
But happening to taste of wine, which was then 
for the first time brought out of Italy, they so 
much admired the liquor, and were so enchanted 
with this new pleasure, that they snatched up 
their arms, and taking their parents along with 
therti, marched to the Alps.t to seek that country 
which produced such excellent fruit, and, in com- 
parison of which, they considered all others as 
barren and ungcnial. 

The man that first carried wine amongst them, 
and excited them to invade Italy, is said to have 
been Aruns, a Tuscan, a man of some distinction, 
and not naturally disposed to mischief, but led to 
it by his misfortunes. He was guardian to an 
orphan named Lucumo.t of the greatest fortune 
in the country, and most celebrated for beauty. 
Aruns brought him up from a boy, and when 
grown up, he still continued at his house, upon a 
pretence of enjoying his conversation. Meanwhile 
he had corrupted his guardian's wife, or she had 
corrupted him, and for a long time the criminal 
commerce was carried on undiscovered. At length 
their passion becoming so violent, that they could 
neither restrain nor conceal it, the young man 
carried her off, and attempted to keep her openly. 
The husband endeavoured to find his redress at 
law, but was disappointed by the superior interest 
and wealth of Lucumo. He therefore quitted his 
own country, and having heard of the enterprising 
spirit of the Gauls, went to them, and conducted 
their armies into Italy. 

In their first expedition they soon possessed 
themselves of that country which stretches out 
from the Alps to both seas. That this of old be- 
longed to the Tuscans, the names themselves are 
a proof: for the sea which lies to the north is 
called the Adriatic from a Tuscan city named 
Adria, and that on the other side to the south is 
called the Tuscan Sea. All that country is well 
planted with trees, has excellent pastures, and is 
well watered with rivers. It contained eighteen 
considerable cities, whose manufactures and trade 
procured them the gratifications of luxury. The 
Gauls expelled the Tuscans, and made themselves 
masters of these cities ; but this was done long 
before. 


* The country of the Senones contained Sens, 
Auxerre, and Troyes, as far up as Paris. Who 
the Celtorii were is not known : probably the word 
is corrupted. 

+ Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls 
coo years before, though he does indeed mention 
the story of Aruns._ Then he goes on to inform 
us, that the migrations of the Gauls into Italy and 
other Countries was occasioned by their numbers 
being too large for their old settlements; and 
that_ the two brothers Beliovesus and Sigoresus 
casting lots to determine which way they should 
steer their course, Italy fell to Beliovesus, and 
Germany to Sigovesus. 

t Lucumo was not the name but the title of the 
young man. He was Lord of a Lucumony. 
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The Gauls were now besieging Clusium, a city 
of Tuscany. The Clusians applied to the Romans, 
entreating them to send ambassadors and letters 
to the barbarians. Accordingly they sent three 
illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had 
borne the highest employments in the state. The 
Gauls received them courteously on account of 
the name of Rome, and putting a stop to their 
operations against the town, came to a conference. 
But when they were asked what injury they had 
received from the Clusians that they came against 
their city, Brennus, king of the Gauls, smiled and 
said, “The injury the Clusians do us, is their 
keeping to themselves a large tract of ground, 
when they can only cultivate a small one, and 
refusing to give up a part of it to us who are 
strangers, numerous, and poor. In the same 
manner you Romans were injured formerly by 
the Albans, the Fidcnates, and the Ardeates, and 
lately by the people of Veii and Capente, and the 
greatest part of the Falisci and the Volsci. Upon 
these you make war ; if they refuse to share with 
you their goods, you enslave their persons, lay 
waste their country, and demolish their cities. 
Nor are your proceedings dishonourable or un- 
just ; for you follow the most ancient of laws, 
which directs the weak to obey the strong, from 
the Creator even to the irrational part of the 
creation, that are taught by nature to make use 
of the advantage their strength affords them 
against the feeble. Cease then to express your 
compassion for the Clusians, lest you teach the 
Gauls in their turn to commiserate those that have 
been oppressed by the Romans.” 

By this answer the Romans clearly perceived 
that Brennus would come to no terms ; and there- 
fore they went into Clusium, where they en- 
couraged and animated the inhabitants to a sally 
against the barbarians, either to make trial of the 
strength of the Clusians, or to show their own. 
The Clusians made the sally, and a sharp conflict 
ensued near the walls, when Quintus Ambustus, 
one of the Fabii, spurred his horse against a 
Gaul of extraordinary size and figure, who had 
advanced a good way before the ranks. At first 
he was not known, because the encounter was hot, 
and his armour dazzled the eyes of the beholders ; 
but when he had overcome and killed the Gaul, 
and came to despoil him of his arms, Brennus 
knew him, and called the gods to witness, that 
against all the laws and usages of mankind which 
were esteemed the most sacred and inviolable, 
Ambustus came as an ambassador, but acted as 
an enemy. He drew off his men directly, and 
bidding the Clusians farewell, led his army to- 
wards Rome. But that he might not seem to 
rejoice that such an affront was offered, or to have 
wanted a pretext for hostilities, he sent to demand 
the offender in order to punish him, and in the 
mean time advanced but slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate was assem- 
bled, and many spoke against the Fabii ; particu- 
larly the priests called feciales represented the 
action as an offence against religion, and adjured 
the senate to lay the whole guilt and the expiation 
of it upon the person who alone was to blame, and 
so to avert the wrath of heaven from the rest of 
the Romans. These feciales were appointed by 
Numa, the mildest and justest of kings, con-’ 

Hetraria was divided into principalities called 
Lucumotties. 
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senators of peace, as well as judges to give 
sanction to the just causes of ■war. The senate 
referred the matter to the people, and the priests 
accused Fabius with the same ardour before them, 
but such was the disregard they expressed for 
thetr persons, and such their contempt of religion, 
that they constituted that very Fabius and his 
brethren military tribunes* 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, 
they were greatly enraged, and would no longer 
delay their march, but hastened forward with the 
utmost celerity. Their prodigious numbers, their 
glittering arms, their fury and impetuosity, struck 
terror wherever they came ; the people gave up 
their lands for lost, not doubting but the cities 
would soon follow: however, what was beyond 
all expectation, they injured no man’s property : 
they neither pillaged the fields nor insulted the 
cities; and as they passed by, they cried out, 
“They were going to Rome, they were at war 
with the Romans only, and considered all others 
as their friends." 

While the barbarians were going forward in this 
impetuous inanner, the tribunes led out their forces 
to battle, in number not inferior t (for they con- 
sisted of 40,000 foot), but the greatest part undis- 
ciplined, and such as had never handled a weapon 
before. Besides, they paid no attention to re- 
ligion, having neither propitiated the gods by 
sacrifice, nor consulted the soothsayers as was 
their duty in time of danger, and before an 
engagement. Another thing which occasioned 
no small confusion, was the number of persons 
joined in the command; whereas before, they 
had often appointed for wars of less consideration 
a single leader, whom they call dictator, sensible 
of how great consequence it is to good order and 
success, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as 
it were with one soul, and to have the absolute 
command invested in one person. Their un- 
grateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the 
least unhappy circumstance ; as it now appeared I 
dangerous for the generals to use their authority I 
without some flattering indulgence to the people, j 

In this condition they marched out of the city, | 
and encamped about eleven miles from it, on the j 
banks of the river Allia, not far from its confluence | 
with the Tiber. There the barbarians came upon j 
them, and as the Romans engaged in a disorderly j 
manner, they were shamefully beaten and put to 
flight. Their left wing was soon pushed into the ! 
river, and there destroyed. ^ The right wing, j 
which quitted the field to avoid the charge, and ' 
gained the hills, did not suffer so much ; many of 
them escaping to Rome. The rest that survived 
the carnage, when the enemy was satiated with 
blood, stole by night to^ Veil, concluding that ; 
Rome was lost, and its inhabitants put to the ; 
sword. 

This battle was fought when the moon was at 
full, about the summer solstice, the very same | 
day that the slaughter of the Fabii happened : 
long before , X when 300 of them were cut off by ; 

* The year of Rome 366; or (according to some 
chronologers) 365. « 

■f They were inferior in number ; for the Gauls 
were 70,000; and therefore the Romans, when 
they came to action, were obliged to extend their , 
wings so as to make their centre very thin, which 
was one reason of their being soon broken. 

♦ The sixteenth of July. 


the Tuscans. The second misfortune, however, 
so xnucheffaced the memory of the first, that the 
day is still called the day of Allia, from the river 
of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any luckv or 
unluckydays,* and whether Heraclitus was right 
in blaming Hesiod for distinguishing them into 
fortunate and unfortunate, as not knowing that 
the nature of all days is the same, we have con- 
sidered it in another place. _ But on this occasion 
perhaps it may not be amiss to mention a few 
examples. _ The Bmotians, on the fifth of the 
month which they call Jiif/cdromius and the 
Athenians Hecatombccor. [July] gained two signal 
victories, both of which restored liberty to Greece; 
the one at Leuctra ; the other at Germstus, above 
coo years before,! when they defeated Lattamyns 
and the Thessalians. On the other hand, the 
Persians were beaten by the Greeks on the sixth 
of Bocdromion [September] at Marathon, on the 
third of Platcea, as also Mycale, and on the 
twenty-sixth at Arbeli. About the full moon of 
the same month, the Athenians, under the con- 
duct of Chabrias, were victorious in the sea-fight 
near Naxos, and on the twentieth they gained the 
victory of Salamis, as wc have mentioned in the 
treatise concerning days. The month Tfiargelion 
[May] was also reckoned unfortunate to the bar- 
barians : for in that month Alexander defeated 
the king of Persia’s generals near the Granicus ; 
and the Carthaginians were beaten by Timoleon 
in Sicilj' on the twenty-fourth of the same ; a day 
still more remarkable (according to Ephorus, 
Callisthenes, Demaster, and Phylarchus) for the 
taking of Troy. On the ^ contrary, the month 
Mctagiimon [August] which the Boeotians call 
Pattcmus , was very unlucky to the Greeks ; for 
on the seventh they were beaten by Antipatcr 
in the battle of Cranon and utterly ruined, and 
before that, they were defeated by Philip at 
Charronea. And on that same day and month 
and year, the troops which under Archidamus 
made a descent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by 
the barbarians.. The Carthaginians have set a 
mark upon the twenty-second of that month, as 
a day that has always brought upon them the 
greatest of calamities. At the same time I am 
not ignorant that about the time of the celebration 
of the mysteries , Thebes was demolished _ by 
Alexander ; and after that, on the same twentieth 
of Beedromion [September] a day snered to the 
solemnities of Bacchus, the # Athenians were 
obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison. On 

* The ancients deemed some days lucky and 
others unlucky, either from some occult power 
which they sunposedto be in numbers, or from 
the nature of tnc deities who presided over them, 
or else from observation of fortunate or unfortu- 
nate events having often happened on particular 
days. 

7 The Thessalians under the command of Lat- 
tamyas were beaten by the Bccotiansnot long 
before the battle of Thermopylae, and little more - 
than one hundred years before the battle of 
Lcuctru. There is aly> an error here in the name 
of the place, probably introduced by some blunder- 
ing transcriber (for Plutarch must have been well 
acquainted with .the names of places in Bocotia). 
Instead of Gcrnrstus, we should read Ccressus; 
the former was a promontory in Euboea, the latter 
was a fort in Bocotia. 
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one and the same day the Romans under the 
command of Cmpio, were stripped of their camp 
by the Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucullas 
conquered Tigrancs and the Armenians. King 
Attalus and' Pompcy the Great both died on their 
birthdays. And I could give account of many 
others who on the same day at different periods 
have experienced both good and bad fortune. Be 
that as it may, the Romans marked the day of 
their defeat at Allia as unfortunate ; and as super- 
stitious fears generally increase upon a misfortune, 
they not only distinguished that as such, but the 
two next that follow it in every month throughout 
the year. 

If after so decisive a battle the Gauls had im- 
mediately pursued the fugitives, there would 
have been nothing to hinder the entire destruction 
of Rome and all that remained in it ; with such 
terror was the city struck at the return of tho=c 
that escaped from the _ battle, and so filled with 
confusion and distraction ! Rut the Gauls, not 
imagining the victor}' to be so great as it was, 
in the excess of their joy indulged themselves in 
good cheer, and shared the plunder of the camp ; 
by which means numbers that were for leaving 
the city had leisure to escape, and those that 
remained had time to recollect themselves and 
prepare for their defence. For, quitting the 
rest of the city, they retired to the Capitol, which 
they fortified with strong ramparts and provided 
well with arms. But their first care was of their 
holy things, most of which they conveyed into 
the Capitol. As for the sacred fire, the vestal 
virgins took it up, together with other holy relics 
ana fled away with it : though some will have 
it, that they have not the charge of anything but 
that everliving fire which Numa appointed to be 
worshipped as the principle of all things. It is 
indeed the most active thing in nature ; and nil 
generation either is motion, or, at least, with 
motion. Other parts of matter, when . the heat 
fails, lie sluggish and dead, and crave the force 
of fire as an informing soul ; and when that 
comes, they acquire some active or passive quality. 
'Hence it was that Numa, a man curious in his 
researches into nature, and on account of his 
wisdom supposed to have conversed with the 
muses, consecrated this fire, and ordered it to be 
perpetually kept up, as an image of that eternal 
power which preserves and actuates the uni- 
verse. Others say, that, according to the usage 
of the Greeks, the fire is kept ever burning before 
the' holy places, as an emblem of purity; but 
that there are other things in the most secret part 
of the temple, kept from the sight of all but those 
virgins whom they call, vestals : and the most 
current opinion is, that 'the palladium of Troy, 
which Aeneas brought into Italy, is laid up 
there. 

Others say, the Samothracian gods are there 
concealed; whom Dardanus,*after he had built 


* Dardanus, who flourished in the time of 
Moses, about the year before Christ i.| 3 o, is said 
to have been originally of Arcadia, from whence 
he passed to Samothrace. Afterwards he married 
Baton or Arista the daughter of Tcuccr, king of 
Phrygia. Of the Samothracian gods we have 
already given an nccount; but may add here, 
from Macrobius, thatthe dii magni, which Dard*» 
nus brought from Samothrace, were the penates, 
or household gods, which ALneas afterwards 
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Troy, brought to that city and caused to be 
worshipped ; and that after the taking of Troy, 
/linens privately carried them off, and kept them 
till lie settled in Italy. Rut those that pretend 
to know most about these matters, say, there are 
placed there two casks of a moderate size, the 
one open and empty, the other full and scaled up, 
but neither of them to be seen by any but those 
holy virgins. Others, again, think this is all a 
mistake, which arose from their putting most of 
their sacred utensils in two casks, and hiding them 
under-ground in the temple of Quirinus, and 
that the place from those casks is still called 
Poliolo. 

They took, however, with them the choicest 
and most sacred things they had, and fled with 
them along the side of the river; where Lucius 
Albinus, a plebeian, among others that were mak- 
ing their escape, was carrying his wife and 
children and some of his most necessary mov- 
ables in a waggon. But when he saw the vestals 
in a helpless and weary condition, carrying in 
their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he 
immediately took out his family and goods, and 
put the virgins in the waggon, that they might 
make their escape to seme of the Grecian cities.* 
This piety of Albinus, and the veneration he ex- 
pressed for the gods at so dangerous a juncture, 
deserves to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient 
of the senators that were of consular dignity, or 
bad been honoured with triumphs, they could 
got bear to think of quitting the city. They, 
therefore, put on their holy vestments and robes 
of state, and, in a form dictated by Fabiiis, the 
pent if ex vtaximus, making their vows to the 
pods,t devoted themselves for their country : 
thus attired, they sat down in their ivory chairs 
in the fontmf, prepared for the worst extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Ercnnus arrived 
with his army ; and finding the gates of the city 
opened and the walls destitute of guards, at first 
lie had some apprehensions of a stratagem or 
ambuscade, for lie could not think the Romans 
bad so entirely given themselves up to despair. 
Rut when he found it to be so in reality, he 
entered by the Collinc gate, and took Rome, a 
little more than 3C0 years after its foundation ; 
if it is likely that any exact account has been 
kept of those times, § the confusion of which lias 


carried into Italy. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
says, he had seen the pennies in an old temple at 
Rome. They were of antique workmanship, re- 
presenting two young men sitting, and holding 
each a lance in his hand, and had for their inscrip- 
tion Dexas, instead of Pumas. 

u Albinus conducted them to Crnrc, a city of 
Hctraria, where they met with a favourable 
reception. The vestals remained a considerable 
time at Cccre, and there performed the usual rites 
of religion ; and hence those rites were called 
Ceremonies. 

t The Romans believed, that, by these volun- 
tary consecrations to the infernal ,gods, disorder 
and confusion was brought among the enemy. 

I These ivory or curtile chairs were used only 
by those who had borne the most honourable 
offices, and the persons who had a right to sit in 
them bore also ivory staves. 

§ Livy tells us, that the Romans of those times 
did not much apply themselves to writing, and 
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occasioned so much obscurity in things of a later 
date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, of Rome’s 
being taken, appear to have soon passed into 
Greece. For Heradides of Pontus,^ who' lived 
not long after these times, in his treatise concern- 
ing the soul, relates, that an account was brought 
from the west, that an army from the country of 
the Hyperboreans t had taken a Greek city called 
Rome, situated somewhere near the great sea. 
But I do not wonder that such a fabulous writer 
as Heradides should embellish his account of the 
taking of Rome with the pompous terms of Hyper* 
boreans and the great sea. It is very clear that 
Aristotle the philosopher had heard that Rome was 
taken by the Gauls ; but he calls its deliverer Lu- 
cius ; whereas Camillus was not called Lucius but 
Marcus. These authors had no better authority 
than common report. 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a 
strong.guard about the Capitol, and himself went 
down into the forum ; where he was struck with 
amazement at the sight of so many men seated 
in great state and silence, who neither rose up at 
the approach of their enemies, nor changed 
countenance or colour, but leaned upon tneir 
staves, and sat looking upon each other without 
fear or concern. The Gauls astonished at so 
surprising a spectacle, and regarding them as 
superior beings, for a long time were afraid to 
approach or touch them. At last one of them ven- 
tured to go near Manius Papirius, and advancing 
his hand, gently stroked Ins beard, winch was 
very long : upon which, Papirius struck him on 
the head with his stafT,and wounded him. The 
barbarian then drew his sword and killed him. 
After this, the Gauls fell upon the rest and slew 
them, and continuing their rage, despatched all 
that came in their way. Then for many days 
together they pillaged the houses and carried off 
the spoil ; at last they set fire to the city, and 
demolished what escaped the flames, to express 
their indignation against those in the Capitol, 
who obeyed not their summons, but made a 
vigorous defence, and greatly annoyed the be- 
siegers from the walls. This it was that pro- 
voked them to destroy the whole city, and to 
despatch all that fell into their hands, without 
sparing cither sex or age. 

As by the length of the siege provisions began 
to fail the Gauls, they divided their forces, and 
part stayed with the king before that fortress, , 
while part foraged the country, and laid waste I 
the towns and villages. Their success had in- \ 

that the commentaries of th efontijices, and their ; 
other monuments, both public and private, were 
destroyed when the city was burned by the 
Gauls. 

* He lived at that very' time : for he was at 
first Plato’s scholar, and afterwards Aristotle’s ; 
and Plato was but forty-one years old when 
Rome was taken. 

t The ancients called all the inhabitants of the 
north Hyperboreans, and the Mediterranean the 
Great Sea, to distinguish it from the Buxine. 
Notwithstanding that Heradides was right in 
this, he might be a very' fabulous writer : so was 
Herodotus; and so were the ancient historians 
of almost all countries ; and the reason is ob- 
vious— they had little more than tradition to ] 
write from, ; 


spired them with such confidence, that they- did 
not keep in a body, but carelessly' wandered about 
in different troops and parties. It happened that 
the largest and best disciplined corps went against 
Ardea, where Camillus, since his exile, lived in 
absolute retirement. This great event, however, 
awakened him into action, and his mind was em- 
ployed in contriving, not how to keep himself 
concealed and to avoid the Gauls, but, if an 
opportunity should offer, to attack and conquer 
them. Perceiving that the Ardeans were not 
deficient in numbers, but in courage and dis- 
cipline, which was owing to the inexperience and 
inactivity of their officers, he applied first to the „ , 
young men, and told them, they ought not to > f 
ascribe the defeat of the Romans to the valour of \ 
the Gauls ? or to consider the calamities they had 
suffered in the midst of their infatuation as 
brought upon them by' men who, in fact, could 
not claim the merit of the victory but as the work 
of fortune. That it would be glorious, though 
they risked something by it, to repel a foreign and 
barbarous enemy, whose end in conquering was, 
like fire, to destroy what they subdued : but that 
if they would assume a proper spirit, he would 
give them an opportunity' to conquer without any 
hazard at all. when he found the young men 
were pleased with his discourse, he went next to 
the magistrates and senate of Ardea ; and having 
persuaded them also to adopt his scheme, he armed 
all that were of a proper age for it, and drew them 
up within the walls, that the enemy who were but 
at a small distance, might not know what he was 
about. 

The Gauls having scoured the country, and 
loaded themselves with plunder, encamped upon V-d 
the plains in a careless and disorderly manner. 
Night found them intoxicated with wine, and 
silence reigned in the camp. As soon as Camillus 
was informed of this by his spies, he led the 
Ardeans out ; and having passed the intermediate 
space without noise, he reached their camp about 
midnight. Then he ordered a loud shout to be 
set up, and the trumpets to sound on all sides, to 
cause the greater confusion : but it was with diffi- 
culty' they recovered themselves from their sleep 
and intoxication. A few, whom fear had made 
sober, snatched up their arms to oppose Camillus, 
and fell with their weapons in their hands : hut 
the greatest part of them, buried in sleep and 
1 wine, were surprised unarmed and easily de- 
spatched. A small number, that in the night 
escaped out of the camp, and wandered in the 
fields, were picked up next day by the cavalry, 
and put to tnc sword. . 

The fame of this action soon reaching the neigh- ‘ 
bouring cities drew out many of their ablest war- 
riors. Particularly such of the Romans as bad 
escaped from the battle of Allia to Veii, lamented , 
with themselves in some such manner as this, , 

“ What a general has Heaven taken from Rome i 
in Camillus, to adorn the Ardeans with his cx- A 
ploits? while the city which produced and brought, Jl) 
up so great a man is absolutely ruined. And we, . » 
for want of a leader, sit idle within the walls of a 
strange city', and betray the liberties of Italy. 
Come then, let us send to the Ardeans to demand 
our general, or else take our weapons and go to 
him : for he is no longer an exile, nor we citizens, 
having no country but what is in possession of an 
enemy/' 

This motion was agreed to, and they sent to 
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I Camillus to entreat him to accept of the com- coming and viewing it, for the present said 
inana. But he Answered, he could not do it nothing ; but in the evening he assembled the 
before he was Ieg a ]|y appointed to it, by the lightest and most active of his men, who were the 
Romans in the Capitol. For lie looked upon likeliest to climb any difficult height, and thus 
them, while they \vcre in being, as the common- addressed them: “The enemy have themselves 
wealth, and would readily obey their orders, but shown us a way to reach them, which W e were 
w.ahmtf ihr.ro n ot bo so off/aous os to inter- ignorant ^ of, and hove proved that this rock is 
P°;jy* . neither inaccessible nor untrod by hu man f eet 

They admired the modesty and honour of Ca- What a shame would it be then, after* Slaving 
millus, .but knew not how to send, the proposal to made a beginning, not to finish ; and to q U j t the 
the Capitol. It seemed indeed impossible for a place as impregnable, when the Romans them- 
messenger to pass j nto the citadel, whilst the selves have taught us how to take it? Where it 
enemy were in possession of the city. . However, was easy for one man to ascend, it cannot be 
a young man, named Pontius Cominius, not dis- difficult for many, one by one ; nay, should many 
tinguished by his birth, but fond of glory, readily attempt it together, they will find great advantage 
took upon him the commission. He carried no in assisting each other. In the mean time I 
i° 1 1C Cltl * cns * n Capitol, lest, if he intend great rewards and honours for such'as 
should happen to be taken, the enemy should shall distinguish themselves on this occasion. ** 
disco ver by them the intentions of Camillus. The Gauls readily embraced the king’s proposal 
Having dressed himself in mean attire, under and about midnight a number of them together) 
which he conceal Cc j some pieces of cork, he began to climb the rock in silence, which, though 
travelled all day without fear, and approached steep and craggy, proved more practicable than 
the city ns it grew dark. He could not pass the they expected. The foremost having gained the 
river by the bridge, because it was guarded by top, put themselves in order, and wcr£ re ady to 
the Gauls ; and therefore took his clothes, which take possession of the wall, and to fall upon the 
"'y rc neither many nor heavy, and bound them guards, who were fast asleep; for neither man nor 
about his head ; and having laid himself upon the dog perceived their coming. However, there were 
pieces of cork, easily swam over and reached the certain sacred geese kept near Juno's temple,* 
city. . Then avoiding those quarters where, by and at other times plentifully fed ; hut at this 
the lights and noise, he concluded they kept time, as com and the other provisions that re- 
watch, he went to the Carmejital gate, where mained were scarce sufficient for the mcn t h e y 
there was the greatest silence, and where the hill were neglected and in poor condition. * This 
of the Capitol is the steepest and most craggy, animal is naturally quick of hearing, aa d soon 
Up this he got uoncrccivcd, by a way the most alarmed at any noise ; and as hunger kept t ] lcm 
difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the waking and uneasy, they immediately perceived 
guards upon the .w a u s> After he had hailed them the coming of the Gauls, and running a t them 
and told them his name, they received him with with all the noise they could make, they awoke 
joy, and conducted him to the magistrates. all the guards. The barbarians now, perceiving 

The senate was presently assembled, and he they were discovered, advanced with lo u d shouts 
acquainted them \yith the victory of Camillus, and great fury. The Romans in hast^ snatched 
which they hacf pot heard of before, as weft as up such weapons as came to hand, and acquitted 
with the proceedings G f the soldiers at Veii, and themselves like mcn on this sudden emergency, 
exhorted them to confirm Camillus in the com- First of all, Manlius, a man of consular dignity, 
mand, as the citiz cns ou t of Rome would obey remarkable for his strength and extr aor dinary 
none but him. Hityingjicard bis report and con- courage, engaged two Gauls at once ; nnd as one 
suited together, th C y declared Camillus dictator, of them was lifting up his battle-axe, with his 
and sent Pontius back the same way he came, sword cut off his right hand : at the sai^e time he 
who was equally fortunate in his return ; for he thrust the boss of his shield in the. fh ce 0 f the 
passed the enemy Undiscovered, and delivered to other, and dashed him down the precipice. Thus 
the. Romans at. the decree of the senate, standing upon the rampart, with those that bad 
which they received with pleasure. . come to his assistance and fought by hi s s jde, he 

Camillus, at his Arrival, found 20,000 of them in drove back the rest of the Gauls that h^d got up, 
arms, to whom he added a greater number of the who were no great number, and who performed 
allies, and prepared to attack the enemy. Thus nothing worthy of such an attempt. The Romans 
was. he appointed dictator the second time, and having thus escaped the danger that threatened 
having put himself a t the head of the Romans and them, as soon as it was light, threw the officer 
confederates, he marched out against the Gauls, that commanded the watch down the rock amongst 
. Meantime, somts 0 f the barbarians employed the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward for his 
m the siege, happening to pass by the place where victory, which had more of honour i n it than 
Pontius had mado his way by night up to the profit; for every man gave him what he had for 
Capitol, observed many traces of his feet and one day’s allowance, which was half a pound of 
hands, as he had worked himself up the rock, bread and a quartern of the Greek cotylg^ 

- torn off what grew there, and tumbled down the 

mould. Of this they informed the king ; who * Geese were ever after had in honour a t Rome, 

“ — 7 v — 7 — * and a flock of them alsvays kept at the Expense of 

Livy says, the Roman soldiers at Veii applied the public. A golden image of a £ 0 ose was 
to the remains of the senate in the Capitol for erected in memoiy of them, and a go 0 se every 
leave, before they offered the command to Ca- year carried in triumph upon a . soft li^er, finely 
millus. So .much regard had those brave men adorned ; while dogs were held in abhorrence by 
for the constitution of their country, though.Rome the Romans, who every year impaled o^e of them 
then lay in ashes. Every private man was indeed upon a branch of elder. Plin. & Plu^ d e For- 
a patriot. tuna Rom. 
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After this, the Gauls began to lose courage : 
for provisions were scarce, and they could not 
forage, for fear of Camillus.* Sickness, too, 
prevailed among them, which took its rise from 
the heaps of dead bodies, and from their encamp- 
ing amidst the rubbish of the houses they had 
burned; where there was such a quantity of 
ashes as, when raised by the winds or heated by 
the sun, by their dry and acrid quality so cor- 
rupted the air, that every breath of it was per- 
nicious. But what affected them most was, the 
change of climate ; for they had lived in countries 
that abounded with shades and agreeable shelters 
from the heat, and were now got into grounds 
that were low and unhealthy m autumn. All 
this, together with the length and tediousness of 
the siege, which had now lasted more than six 
months, caused such desolation among them, and 
carried off such numbers, that the carcases lay 
unburied. 

The besieged, however, were not in a much 
better condition. Famine, which now pressed 
them hard, and their ignorance of what Camillus 
was doing, caused no small dejection : for the 
barbarians guarded the city with so much care, 
that it was impossible to send any messenger to 
him. Both sides being thus equally discouraged, 
the advanced guards, who were near enough to 
converse, first began to talk of treating. 'As the 
motion was approved by those that had the chief 
direction of affairs, Sulpitius, one of the military 
tribunes, went and conferred with Brennus ; where 
it was agreed that the Romans should pay a 
thousand pounds weight of gold,t and that the 
Gauls, upon the receipt of it, should immediately 

uit the city and its territories. When the con- 

itjons were sworn to, and the gold was brought, 
the Gauls endeavouring to avail themselves of 
false weights, privately at first, and afterwards 
openly drew down their own side of the balance. 
The Romans expressing their resentment, Bren- 
nus, in a contemptuous and. insulting manner, 
took off his sword, and threw it, belt and all, into 
the scale : and when Sulpitius asked what that 
meant, he answered, “What should it mean but 
woe to the conquered?” which became a pro- 
verbial saying.. Some of the Romans were highly 
incensed at this, and talked of returning .with 
their gold, and enduring the utmost extremities of 
the siege ; but others were of opinion, that it was | 
better "to pass by a small injury, since the in- 
dignity lay not in paying more than was due, but 
in raying anything at all : a disgrace only consc- ; 
quent upon the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, 
Camillus arrived at the gates ; and being informed 
of what had passed, ordered the main body of his 
army to advance slowly and in good.ordcr, while 
he with a select band, marched hastily up to the 
Romans, who all gave place, and received the 
dictator with respect and silence. .Then he took 
the gold out of the scales and gave it to the iicicrs , 
and ordered the Gauls to take away the balance 
and the weights, and to be gone ; telling them, it 
was the custom of the Romans to deliver their 
country' with steel, not with gold. And when 
Brennus expressed his indignation, and com- 


* Camillus being master of the country', posted 
strong guards on all the roads, and in effect be- 
sieged the besiegers, 
t That is, £4 s.ooo sterling. 


plained he had great injustice done him by this 
infraction of the treaty, Camillus answered, that 
it was never lawfully made : nor could it be 
valid, without his consent, who was dictator and 
sole magistrate ; they had, therefore, acted with- 
out proper authority : but they might make their 
proposals, now he was come, whom the laws had 
invested with power either to pardon the suppliant 
or to punish the guilty, if proper satisfaction was 
not made. 

At this, Brennus was still more highly incensed, 
and a. skirmish ensued ; swords were drawn on 
both sides, and thrusts exchanged in a confused 
manner, which it is easy to conceive must be the 
case amidst the ruins of houses and in narrow 
streets, where there was not room to draw up 
regularly. Brennus, however, soon recollected 
himself, and drew off his forces into the camp, 
with the loss of a small number. In the night, he 
ordered them to march,. and quit the city; and 
haring retreated about eight miles from it, he en- 
camped upon the Gabian road. Early in the 
morning, Camillus came. up with them, his arms 
dazzling the sight, and his men full of spirits and 
fire. A sharp engagement ensued, which lasted 
a long time ; at length the Gauls were routed 
with great slaughter, and. their camp taken. Some 
of those that fled were killed in the pursuit ; but 
the greater part were cut in pieces by the people 
in the neighbouring towns and villages, who fell 
upon them as they were dispersed.* 

Thus was Rome strangely taken* and more 
strangely recovered, after it had been seven 
months in the possession of the barbarians ; for 
they entered it a little after the Ides % the fifteenth 
of July, and were driven out about the Ides, the 
thirteenth of February following. Camillus re- 
turned in triumph, as became the deliverer of 
his lost country, and the restorer of Rome. 
Those that had quitted the place before the 
siege, with their wives and children, now followed 
his chariot; and they that had been besieged. in 
the Capitol, and were almost perishing with 
hunger, met the others and embraced them ; 
weeping for joy at this, unexpected pleasure, 
which they almost considered as a dream. The 
priests and ministers of the gods bringing back 
with them what holy things they had hid or con- 
veyed away when they fled, afforded a most 
desirable spectacle to the people ; and they gave 
them the kindest welcome, as if the gods them- 
selves had returned with them to Rome. Next, 
Camillus sacrificed to the gods, and purified the 
city,, in a form dictated by the pontiffs. He 
rebuilt the former temples, and erected a new one 
to Aitts Lcquutius, the speaker^ or Warner, upon 
the very spot where the voice from heaven 
announced in the flight to Marcus Ccditius the 
coming of the barbarians. There was, indeed, no 
small difficulty in discovering the places where 
the temples had stood, but it was effected by the 
zeal of Camillus, and the industry of the priests. 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which 
was entirely demolished, a heartless despon- 


* There is reason to question the truth of the 
latter part of this story. Plutarch copied it from 
Livy. But. Polybius represents the Gauls as 
actually receiving the gold from the Romans, and 
returning in safety to their own country; and this 
is confirmed by Justin, Suetonius, and even by 
Livy himself, in another part of his history (x 16). 
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dency seized the multitude, and they invented 
pretexts of delay. They were in want of all 
necessary materials, and had more occasion for 
repose and refreshment after their sufferings, than 
to labour and wear themselves out, when their 
bodies were weak and their substance was gone. 
They had, therefore, a secret attachment to Veii, 
a city which remained entire, and was provided 
with everything. This gave a handle to their 
demagogues to harangue them, as usual, in a way 
agreeable to. their inclinations,, and made them 
listen to seditious speeches against Camillus : as 
if, to gratify his ambition and thirst of glory, he 
would deprive them of a city fit to receive them, 
force them to pitch their tents among rubbish, 
and rebuild a ruin that was like one great funeral 
pile ; in order that he might not only be called the 
general and dictator of Rome, but the founder too, 
instead of Romulus, whose right he invaded. 

On this account, the senate, afraid of an in- 
surrection, would not let Camillus lay down the 
dictatorship within the year, as he desired, though 
no other person had ever home that high office 
more than six months. In the mean time, they 
went about to console the people, to gain them by 
caresses and kind persuasions. One while they 
showed them the monuments and tombs of their 
ancestors, then they put them in mind of their 
temples and holy places, which Romulus, and 
Numa, and the other kings, had consecrated and 
left in charge with them. Above all, amidst the 
sacred and awful symbols, they took care to make 
them recollect the fresh human head,* which was 
found when the foundations of the Capitol were 
dug, and which presignified that the same place 
was destined to be the head of Italy. They urged 
the disgrace it would be to extinguish again the 
sacred fire, which the vestals had lighted since 
the war, arid to quit the city ; whether they were 
to see it inhabited by strangers, or a desolate 
wild for flocks to feed in. In this moving manner 
the patricians remonstrated to. the people both in 
public and private ; and were in their turn much 
affected by the distress of the multitude, who 
lamented their present indigence, and begged of 
them, now they were collected like the remains 
of a shipwreck, not to oblige them to patch up 
the ruins of a desolated city, when there was one 
entire and ready to receive them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take the 
judgment of the senate in a body. And when he 
had exerted his eloquence in favour of his native 
country, and others had done the same, he put it 
to the vote,, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, 
whose right it was to vote first, and who was to 
be followed by the rest in their order. Silence 
was made ; and as Lucretius was about to declare 
himself, it happened that a centurion, who then 
commanded the day-guard,, as he passed the 
house called with a loud voice to the ensign, to 

* This prodigy happened in the reign of Tar- 
quin the firortd, who undoubtedly must have put 
the head there on purpose ; for, in digging the 
foundation, it was found warm and bleeding, as 
if just severed from the body. Upon this, the 
Romans sent to consult the Tuscan soothsayers, 
who, after vainly endeavouring to bring the 
presage to favour their own country, acknow- 
ledged that the place where that head was found 
would be the head of all Italy. Dionys. Hal. 
lib. iv.. 


stop, and set up his standard there, for that was 
the best place to stay in. These words being so 
seasonably uttered, at a time when they were 
doubtful and anxious about the event, Lucretius 
gave thanks to the gods, and embraced the omen, 
while the rest gladly assented. A wonderful 
change, at the same time, took place in the 
minds of the people, who exhorted and encouraged 
each other in the work, and they began to build 
immediately, not in any order or upon a regular 
plan, but as inclination or convenience directed. 
By reason of this hurry the streets were narrow 
and intricate, and the houses badly laid out ; for 
they tell us both the. walls of the city and the 
streets were built within the compass of a year. 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search 
for and mark out the holy places, found all in 
confusion. As they were looking round the 
Palatiwjt, they came to the court of Mars, where 
the buildings, like the rest, were burned and 
demolished by the barbarians ; but in removing 
the rubbish and cleaning the place, they dis- 
covered under a great heap of ashes, the augural 
staff of Romulus. This staff is crooked at one 
end, and called lituns. It is used in marking out 
the several quarters of the heavens, in any 
process of divination by the flight of birds, which 
Romulus was much skilled in and made great use 
of. When he was taken out of the world, the 
priests carefully preserved the staff from defile- 
ment, like other holy relics : and this having 
escaped the fire, when the rest were consumed, 
they indulged a pleasing hope, and considered it 
as a presage, that Rome would last for ever.* 

Before they had finished the laborious task of 
building, a new war broke out. The TEqui, the 
Volsci, and the Latins, all at once invaded their 
territories, and the Tuscans laid siege to Sutrium, 
a city in alliance with Rome. The military 
tribunes, too, who commanded the army, being 
surrounded by the Latins near Mount Marcius, 
and their camp in great danger, sent to Rome to 
desire succours ; on which occasion Camillus was 
appointed dictator the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts : I 
begin with the fabulous one. It is said, the 
Latins either seeking a pretence for war, or really 
inclined to renew their ancient affinity with the 
Romans, sent to demand of [them a number of 
freeborn virgins in marriage. The Romans were 
in no small perplexity as to the course they should 
take. For, on the one hand, they were afraid of 
war, as they were not yet re-established, nor had 
recovered their losses ; and on the other, they sus- 
pected that the Latins only wanted their daughters 
for hostages, though they coloured their design 
with the special name of marriage. While they 
Were thus embarrassed, a female slave, named 

* About this time, the tribunes of the people 
determined to impeach Q. Fabius, who had 
violated the law of nations, and thereby pro- 
voked the Gauls, and occasioned the burning of 
Rome. His crime being notorious, he was sum- 
moned by C. Martius Rutilus before the assembly 
of the people, to answer for his conduct in the 
embassy. The criminal had reason to fear the 
Severest punishment ; but his relations gave out 
that he died suddenly; which generally happened 
When the accused person had courage enough to 
prevent his condemnation, and the shame of a 
public punishment 
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Tiitiila,*^ or, as some call her, Philotis, advised 
the magistrates to send with her some of the 
handsomest and mostgenteelof the maid-servants, 
dressed like virgins of good families, and leave 
the rest to her. The magistrates approving the 
expedient, chose a number of female slaves proper 
for her purpose, and sent them richly attired to 
the Latin camp, which was not far from the city. 
At night, while the other slaves conveyed away 
the enemies' swords, Tutula or Philotis got up 
into a wild fig-tree of considerable height, and 
having spread a thick garment behind, to conceal 
her design from the Latins, held up a torch to- 
wards Rome, which was the signal agreed upon 
between her and the magistrates, who alone were 
in the secret. For this reason the soldiers sallied 
out in a tumultuous .manner, calling upon each 
other, and hastened Hy their officers, who found 
it difficult to bring them into any order. They 
made themselves masters however, of the en- 
trenchments, and as the enemy, expectingno such 
attempt, were asleep, they took the camp, and 
ut the greatest part of them to the sword. This 
appened on the Rones, the seventh of July, then 
called Quintillis. And on that day they celebrate 
a feast in memory of this action. In the first 
place, they sally in a crowding and disorderly 
manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud the 
most familiar and common names, as Caius, Mar- 
cus, Lucius, and the like ; by which they imitate 
the soldiers then calling upon each other in their 
hurry. Next, the maid-servants walk about, 
elegantly dressed, and jesting on all they meet. 
They have also a kind of fight among themselves, 
to express the assistance they gave in the engage- 
ment with the Latins. Then they sit down to an 
entertainment, shaded with branches of the fig- 
tree : and that day is called Notice Capratince , 
as some suppose, on account of the wild fig-tree, 
from which the maid-servant held out the torch ; 
for the Romans call that tree cafrifccus. Others 
refer the greatest part of what is said and done on 
that occasion to that part of the story of Romulus 
when he disappeared, and the darkness and 
tempest, or, as some imagine, an eclipse hap- 
pened^ It was on the same day, at least, and the 
day might be called Nonce Capratince ; for the 
Romans call a goat Capra ; and Romulus vanished 
out of sight while he was holding an assembly of 
the people at the Goats Marshy as we have related 
in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and 
approved by most historians, is as follows. Ca- 
millas being appointed dictator the third time, 
and knowing that the army under the military 
tribunes was surrounded by the Latins and 
Volscia ns, was constrained to make levies among 
such. as age had exempted from sendee. With 
these he fetched a large compass about Mount 
Marcius, and unperceivcd by the enemy posted 
his army behind them ; and by lighting many 
fires signified his arrival. The Romans that were 
besieged in their camp, being encouraged by this, 
resolved to sally out and join battle. But the 
Larins And Volscianskcpt close within their works, 
drawing a line of circumvaliation with palisades, 
because they had the enemy on both sides, and 
resolving to wait for reinforcements from home, as 
well as trom the Tuscan succours. 


* 1° the life of Romulus she is called Tiiiola. 
Macrobius calls her Tutcla. 


Camillus, perceiving this, and fearing that the 
enemy might surround him, as he had surrounded 
them, hastened to make use of the present oppor- 
tunity. As the works of the confederates con- 
sisted of wood, and the wind used to blow hard 
from the mountains at sun-rising, he provided a 
great quantity of combustible matter, and drew 
out his forces at daybreak. Part of them he 
ordered with loud shouts and missive weapons to 
begin the attack on the opposite side ; while he 
himself, at the head of those that were charged 
with the fire, watched the proper minute, on that 
side of the works where the wind used to blow 
directly. When the sun was risen the wind blew 
violently; and the attack being begun on the 
other side, he gave the signal to his own party, 
who poured a vast quantity of fiery darts and 
other burning matter into the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions. As the flame soon caught hold, and was fed 
by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself 
! into all quarters ; and the Latins not being pro- 
| vided with any means of extinguishing it, the 
camp was almost full of fire, and they were re- 
duced to a small spot of ground. At last they 
were forced to bear down upon that body who 
were posted before the camp and ready to receive 
them sword in hand. Consequently very few of 
them escaped ; and those that remained in the 
camp were destroyed by the flames, till the 
Romans extinguished them for the sake of the 
plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in the 
camp) to guard the prisoners and the booty, while 
he himself penetrated into the enemy’s country. 
There he took the city of the /Equi and reduced 
the Volsci, and then led his army to Sutrium, 
whose fate he was not yet apprised of, and which 
he hoped to relieve by fighting the Tuscans who 
had sat down before it. But the Sutrians had 
already surrendered their town, with the loss of 
everything but the clothes they had on ; and in 
this condition he met them by the way, with their 
wives and children, bewailing their misfortunes. 
Camillus’was extremely moved at so sad a spec- 
tacle ; and perceiving that the Romans wept with 
pity at the affecting entreaties of the Sutrians, lie 
determined not to defer his revenge, but to march 
to Sutrium that very day ; concluding that men 
who had just taken an opulent city, where they 
had not left one enemy, and who expected none 
from any other quarter, would be found m dis- 
order and off their guard. Nor was he mistaken 
in his judgment. He not only passed through the 
country* undiscovered, but approached the gates 
and got possession of the walls before they were 
aware. Indeed there was none to guard them ; 
for all were engaged in festivity and dissipation. 
Nay, even when they perceived that the enemy 
were masters of the town, they were so overcome 
by their indulgences, that Jew endeavoured to 
escape ; they were cither slain in their houses, or 
surrendered themselves to the conquerors. Thus 
the city of Sutrium being twice taken in one day, 
the new possessore were expelled, and the old ones 
restored, by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occasion, 
he gained no less credit and honour than by the 
two former. For those of the citizens that envied 
him, and were desirous to attribute his successes 
rather to fortune than to his valour and conduct, 
were compelled by these last actions, to allow his 
great abilities and application. Among those that 
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opposed him and detracted from his merit, the 
most considerable was Marcus Manlius, who was 
the first that repulsed the Gauls, when they at- 
tempted the Capttol by night, and on that account 
was sumamed Capitolinas. He was ambitious to 
be the greatest man in Rome, and as he could not 
by fair means outstrip Camillus in the race of 
honour, he took the common road to absolute 
power by courting the populace, particularly 
those that were in debt. Some of the latter he 
defended, by pleading their causes against their 
creditors ; and others he rescued, forcibly pre- 
venting their being dealt with according to law. 
So that he soon got a number of indigent persons 
about him, who became formidable to the patri- 
cians by their insolent and riotous behaviour in 
the fontm. 

In this exigency' they appointed Cornelius 
Cossus* dictator, who named Titus Quintius 
Capitolinus his general of horse ; and by this 
supreme magistrate Manlius was committed to 
prison : on which occasion the people went into 
mourning; a thing never used but in time of 
great and public calamities. The senate, there- 
fore, afraid of an insurrection, ordered him to be 
! released. But when set at liberty, instead of 
altering his conduct, lie grew more insolent and 
troublesome, and filled the whole city with faction 
and sedition.. At that time Camillus was again 
created a military tribune, and Manlius taken 
and brought to his trial. But the sight of the 
Capitol was a great disadvantage to those that 
carried on the impeachment The place where 
Manlius by night maintained the fight against 
the Gauls, was seen from the fontm ; and all that 
attended were moved with compassion at his 
' stretching out his hands towards that place, and 
begging them with tears to remember his achieve- 
ments. The judges of course were greatly em- 
barrassed, and often adjourned the court, not 
choosing to acquit him after such clear proofs of 
his crime, nor yet able to carry the laws into 
execution in a place which continually' reminded 
the people of his services. Camillus, sensible of 
this, removed the tribunal without the gate, 
into the Pcteline Grove, where there was no 
prospect of the Capitol. There the prosecutor 
brought his charge, and the remembrance of his 
former bravery gave way to the sense which his 
judges had of his present crimes. Manlius, there- 
fore, was condemned, carried to the Capitol, and 
thrown headlong from the rock. Thus the same 

J ilace was the monument both of his glory and 
lis unfortunate end. The Romans, moreover, 
razed his house, and built there a temple to the 
goddess Moneta. They decreed likewise that 
for the future no patrician should ever dwell in 
the Capitol, t 


* Vide Liv. lib. vi. cap. ii. 
t Lest the advantageous situation of a fortress, 
that commanded the whole city, should suggest 
and facilitate the design of enslaving it. For 
Manlius was accused of aiming at the sovereign 
power. His fate may serve as a warning to all 
ambitious men who want to rise on the ruins of 
their country ; for he could not escape or find 
mercy with the people, though he produced above 
four hundred plebeians, whose debts he had paid ; 
though he showed thirty suits of armour, the 
spoils of thirty enemies, whom he had slain in 
single combat ; though he had received forty 


Camillus, who was now nominated military tri- 
bune the sixth time, declined that honour. For, 
besides that he was of an advanced age, he was 
apprehensive of the effects of envy and of some 
change of fortune, after so much glory and suc- 
cess. But the excuse he most insisted on in 
public, was, the state of his health, which at that 
time was infirm. The people, however, refusing to 
accept of that excuse, cried out, that they did not 
desire him to fight either on horseback or on foot ; 
they' only wanted his counsel and his orders. Thus 
they forced him to take the office upon him, and 
together with Lucius Fiirius Mcduilinus, one of 
his colleagues, to march immediately against the 
enemy. 

These were the people of Pramcste and the 
Volsci, who with a considerable army were laying 
waste the country in alliance with Rome. Camil- 
lus, therefore, went and encamped over against 
them, intending to prolong the war, that if there 
should be any necessity for a battle, he might be 
sufficiently recovered to do his part. But as his 
colleague Lucius, too ambitious of g]ory, was 
violently and indiscreetly bent upon fighting, and 
inspired the other officers with the same ardour, 
he was afraid it might be thought that through 
envy he withheld from the young officers the 
opportunity to distinguish themselves. For this 
reason lie agreed, though with great reluctance, 
that Lucius should draw out the forces, whilst 
he, on account of his sickness,* remained with a 
handful of men in the camp. But when he per- 
ceived that Lucius, who engaged in a rash and 
precipitate manner, was defeated, and the Romans 
put to (light, he could not contain himself, but 
leaped from his bed, and went with his retinue to 
the gates of the camp. There he forced his way 
through the fugitives up to the pursuers, and made 
so good a stand, that those who had fled to the 
camp soon returned to the charge, and others that 
were retreating rallied and placed themselves 
about him, exhorting each other not to forsake 
their general. Thus the enemy were stopped in 
the pursuit. Next day he marched out at the 
head of his army, entirely routed the confederates 
in a pitched battle, 1 and entering their camp along 
with them, cut most of them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a 
Roman colony, was taken by the Tuscans, and 
the inhabitants put to the sivord, he sent home 
the main body of his forces, which consisted of 
the heavy-armed, and with a select band of light 
and spirited young men, fell upon the Tuscans 
that were in possession of the city, some of whom 
he put to the sword, and the rest were driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he gave 
a signal evidence of the good sense of the Roman 
people, who entertained no fears on account of 

honorary rewards, among which were two mural 
and eight civic crowns (C. Servilius, when general 
of the horse, being of the number of citizens 
whose lives he had saved) ; and though he had 
crowned all with the preservation of the Capitol. 
So inconstant, however, is the multitude, that 
Manlius was scarce dead, when his loss was 
generally lamented, and a plague, which soon 
followed, ascribed to the anger of Jupiter against 
the authors of his death. 

* Livy says, he placed himself on an eminence, 
with, a corps de reserve, to observe the success of 
the battle. 
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the ill health or age of a general that was not 
deficient in courage or experience, but made choice 
of him, infirm and reluctant as he was, rather 
than of those young men that wanted and solicited 
the command. Hence it was, that upon the news 
of the revolt of the Tusculans, Camillus was 
ordered to march against them, and to take with 
him only one of his live colleagues. Though they 
alt desired and made interest for the commission, 
yet,_ passing the rest by, he pitched upon Lucius 
Furius, contrary’ to the general expectation : for 
this was the man who but just before, against the 
opinion of Camillus, was so eager to engage, and 
lost the battle. Yet, willing, it seems, to draw 
a veil over his misfortune and to wipe off his dis- 
grace, he was generous enough to give him the 
preference.* 

When the Tusculans perceived that Camillus 
was coming against them, they attempted to 
correct their error by artful management. They 
filled the fields with husbandmen and shepherds, 
as in time of profound peace ; they left their gates 
open, and sent their children to school as before. 
The tradesmen were found in their shops em- 
ployed in their respective callings, and the better 
sort of citizens walking in the public places in 
their umal dress. Meanwhile the magistrates 
were busily passing to and fro, to order quarters 
for the Romans ; as if they expected no danger 
and were conscious of no fault. Though these 
arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of 
their revolt, yet their repentance disposed him to i 
compassion. He ordered them, therefore, to go 
to the senate of Rome and beg pardon : and when 
they appeared there as suppliants, he used his in- 
terest to procure their forgiveness, and a grant of 
the privileges of Roman citizens f besides. These 
were the principal actions ofhis sixth tribuneship. 

After this, Licinius Stolo raised a great sedition 
in the state; putting himself at the head of the 
people, who insisted that of the two consuls one 
should bc^ a plebeian. Tribunes of the people 
were appointed, but the multitude would suffer 
no election of consuls to be held.? As this want 


* This choice of Camillus had a different motive 
from what Plutarch mentions. He knew that 
Furius, who had felt the ill effects of a precipitate 
conduct, would be the first man to avoid such a 
conduct for the future. 

t He was only a Roman citizen, in the most 
extensive signification of the words, who had a 
right of having a house in Rome, of giving his 
vote in the Comitia, and of standing candidate I 
for any office ; and who, consequently, was in- 
corporated into one of the tribes. The freemen 
in the times of the republic were excluded from 
dignities : and of the municipal towns and Roman 
colonies, which enjoyed the right of citizenship, 
some had, and some had not, the right of suffrage 
and of promotion to offices in Rome. 

t This confusion lasted five years ; during 
which the tribunes of the people prevented the 
Comitia from being held, which were necessary 
for the election of the chief magistrates. _ It was 
occasioned by a trifling accident. Fabius Am- 
bustus having married his eldest daughter to 
Scrvius Sulpicius, a patrician, and at this time 
military tribune, and the younger to Licinius 
Stolo, a rich plebeian; it happened that while the 
younger sister was paying a visit to the elder, 
Sulpicius came home from the forum, and his 


of chief magistrates was likely to bring on still 
greater troubles, the senate created Camillus 
dictator the fourth time, against the consent of 
the people, and not even agreeable to his own 
inclination.* For he was unwilling to set himself 
against those persons, who, having been often led 
on by him to conquest, could with great truth 
affirm, that he had more concern with them in the 
military way, than with the patricians in the 
civil ; and at the same time was sensible that the 
envy of those very patricians induced them now 
to promote him to that high station, that he might 
oppress the people if he succeeded, or be ruined 
by them if he failed in his attempt. He at- 
tempted, however, to obviate thc^ present danger, “ 
and as he knew the day on which the tribunes 
intended to propose their law, he published a 
general muster, and summoned the people from 
the forum into the field, threatening to set heavy 
fines upon those that should not obey. On the 
other hand, the tribunes of the people^ opposed 
him with menaces, solemnly protesting they 
would fine him 50,000 drachmas , if he did ! 
not permit the people to put their bill to the ■ 
vote. Whether it was that he was afraid of a 
second condemnation and banishment, which 
would but ill suit him, now he was grown old 
and covered with glory, or whether he thought 
lie could not get the better of the people, whose 
violence was equal to their power, for the present 
he retired to his own house ; and soon after, 
under pretence of sickness, resigned the dictator- 
ship.! The senate appointed another dictator, 
who, having named for his general oi horse that 
very Stolo who was leader of the sedition, suffered 
a law to be made that was extremely disagreeable 
to the patricians. It provided that no person 
whatsoever should possess more than 500 acres 
of land. Stolo having carried his point with the 
people, flourished greatly for a while but not 
long after, being convicted of possessing more 
than the limited 'number of acres, he suffered the 
penalties ofhis own law. \ 

The most difficult part of the dispute, and that 
which they began with, namely, concerning the 
election of consuls, remained still unsettled, and 
continued to give the senate great uneasiness; 
when certain information was brought that the 
Gauls were marching again from the coasts of 
the Adriatic, with an immense army towards 
Rome. With this news came an account of the 
usual cffects of war, the country laid waste, and 
such of the inhabitants as could not take refuge 
in Rome dispersed about the mountains. The 
terror of this put a stop to the sedition; and 


Iictors, with the staff of the fasces, thundered at 
the door. The younger sister being frightened 
at the noise, the elder laughed at her, as a person 
quite ignorant of high life. The affront greatly 
afflicted her ; and her father, to comfort her, bade 
her not be uneasy, for she should soon see as 
much state at her own house as had surprised her 
at her sister's. 

* The 3’ear of Rome 388. 
t He pretended to find something amiss in the 
auspices which were taken when he was appointed. 

J It was eleven years after. Popilius Lamas 
fined him 20,000 sccterces for being possessed of 
1000 acres of land, in conjunction with his son, 
whom he had emancipated for that purpose. Liv. 
lib. vii. c. z6. 




CAMILLUS. 


the most popular of the senators uniting with the 
people, with one voice created Camillus dictator 
the fifth time. He was now very old, wanting 
little of fourscore ; yet, seeing the necessity and 
danger of the times, he was willing to risk all in- 
conveniences ; and, without alleging any excuse, 
immediately took upon him the command, and 
made the levies. As lie knew the chief force of 
the barbarians lay in their swords, which they 
managed without art or skill, furiously rushing 
in, and aiming chiefly at the head and shoulders, 
he furnished most of his men with helmets of well 
polished iron, that the swords might cither break 
or glance aside; and round the borders of their 
f shields he drew a plate of brass, because the wood 
of itself could not resist the strokes. Beside this, 
lie taught them to avail themselves of long pikes, 
by pushing with which they might prevent the 
effect of the enemy’s swords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio 
with their army, encumbered with the vast booty 
they had made, Camillus drew out his forces, and 
posted them upon a hill of easy ascent, in which 
were many hollows, sufficient to conceal the 
greatest part of his men, while those that were 
in sight should seem through fear to have taken 
advantage of the higher grounds. And the more 
to fix this opinion in the Gauls, he opposed not 
the depredations committed in his sight, but 
remained quietly in the camp lie had fortified, 
while he had beheld part of them dispersed in 
order to plunder, and part indulging themselves, 
day and night, in drinking and revelling. At last, 
lie sent out the light-armed infantry before day, 
to prevent the enemy's drawing up in a regular 
manner, and to harass them by sudden skirmish- 
ing as they issued out of their trenches ; and as 
soon as it was light lie led down the heavy-armed, 
and put them in battle array upon the plain, 
neither few in number nor disheartened, as the 
Gauls expected, but numerous and full of spirits. 

_ This was the first thing that shook their resolu- 
tion, for they considered it as a disgrace to have 
the Romans the aggressors. Then the light- 
armed falling upon them before they could get 
into order and rank themselves by companies, 
pressed them so warmly, that they were obliged 
to come in great confusion to the engagement. 
Last of all, Camillus leading on the heavy-armed, 
the Gauls with brandished swords hastened to 
fight hand to hand ; but the Romans meeting 
the strokes with their pikes, and receiving them 
on that part that was guarded with iron, so turned 
their swords, which were thin and soft tempered, 
that they were soon bent almost double ; and 
their shields were pierced and weighed down with 
the pikes that stuck in them. They, therefore, 
ouitted their own arms, and endeavoured to seize 
those of the enemy, and to wrest their pikes from 
them. The Romans seeing them naked, now 
began to make use of their swords, and made 
great carnage among the foremost ranks. Mean- 
time the rest took to flight, and were scattered 
along the plain; for Camillus had beforehand 
secured the heights ; and as, in confidence of 
victory, they had left their camp unfortified, they 
knewlt would be taken with case. 

This battle is said to have been fought thirteen 
years after the taking of Rome ; * and, in consc- 


* This battle was fought, not thirteen, but 
twenty-three years after the taking of Rome. 


quence of this success, the Romans laid aside, 
for the future, the dismal apprehensions they 
h.ad entertained of the barbarians. They* bad 
imagined, it seems, that the former victory they 
had gained over the Gauls was owing to the sick- 
ness that prevailed in their .army, and to other 
unforeseen accidents, rather than to their own 
valour : and so great had their terror been 
formerly', that they had made a law, that the 
priests should be exempted from military service, 
except in case of an invasion by tile Gauls. 

This was the last of Camillus's martial exploits. 
For the taking of Vclitra: was a direct consequence 
of this victory, and it surrendered without the 
least resistance. But the greatest conflict he ever 
experienced in the state still remained : for the 
people were harder to deal with since they re- 
turned victorious, and they insisted that one of 
the consuls should be chosen out of their body, 
contrary to the present constitution. The senate 
opposed them, and would not suffer Camillus to 
resign the dictatorship, thinking they could better 
defend the rights of the nobility tinder the sanction 
of his supreme authority. But one day, as Ca- 
millus was sitting in the forum, and employed in 
the distribution of justice, an officer, sent by the 
tribunes of the people, ordered him to follow him, 
and laid his hand upon him, as if he would seize 
and carry him away. Upon this, such a noise 
nnd tumult was raised in the assembly ns never 
liad been known ; those that were about Camillus 
thrusting the plebeian officer down from the 
tribunal, and the populace calling out to drag the 
dictator from his seat. In this case Camillus was 
much embarrassed; be did not, however resign 
the dictatorship, but led off tile patricians to the 
senate-house. Before he entered it, he turned 
towards the Capitol, and prayed to the gods to 
put a happy end to the present disturbances, 
solemnly vowing to build a temple to Concord 
when the tumult should be over. 

In the senate there was a diversity of opinions 
nnd great debates. Mild and popular counsels, 
however, prevailed, which allowed one of the con- 
suls to be a plebeian.* When the dictator an- 
nounced this decree to the people, they received 
it with great satisfaction, as it was natural they 
should ; they were immediately reconciled to the 
senate, and conducted Camillus home with great 
applause. Next day the people assembled, and 
voted that the temple which Camillus had vowed 
to Concord should, on account of this great event, 
be built on a spot that fronted the forum and 
place of assembly. To those feasts which arc 


* The people having gained this point, the 
consulate was revived, and the military tribune- 
ship laid aside for ever. But at the same time 
the patricians procured the great privilege that a 
new officer, called f rector, should be appointed, 
who was to be always one of their body. The 
consuls had been generals of the Roman armies, 
and at the same time judges of civil affairs, but 
as they were often in the field, it was thought 
proper to separate the latter branch from their 
office, and appropriate it to a judge with the title 
of /rector, who was to be next in dignity to the 
consuls. About the year of Rome 501. another 
/rector was appointed to dccide_ the differences 
among foreigners. Upon the taking of Sicily and 
Sardinia two more fr.rters were created, and ns 
many mere upon the conquest of Spain. 
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called latin they added one day more, so that the 
whole was to consist of four days; and for the 
present they ordained that the whole people of 
Rome should sacrifice with garlands on their 
heads. Camillus then held an assembly for the 
election of consuls, when Marcus /Emilius was 
chosen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius 
from the commonalty, the first plebeian that ever 
attained that honour. 


This was the last of Camillus's transactions. 
The year following a pestilence visited Rome, 
which carried off a prodigious number of the 
people, most of the magistrates, and Camillus 
himself. His death could not be deemed pre- 
mature, on account of his great age and the offices 
he had borne, yet was he more lamented than 
all the rest of the citizens who died of that dis 
temper. 


PERICLES. 


When Cxsar happened to see some strangers at 
Rome carrying young dogs and monkey’s in I 
their arms, and fondly caressing them, he ashed, I 
whether the women m their country never bore/ 
any children ; thus reproving with a proper! 
severity those who lavish upon brutes that? 
natural tenderness which is due only to mankind.] 
In the same manner.we must condemn those who? 
employ that curiosity and love of knowledge 
which nature has implanted in the human sout| 
upon low and worthless objects, while thejj 
neglect such as are excellent and useful, pur 
senses, indeed, by an effect almost mcchanicalj 
arc passive to the impression of outward objects! 
whether agreeable or offensive : but the mindl 
possessed of a self-directing power, may turn its 
attention to whatever it thinks proper. It should] 
therefore, be employed in the most useful pur^ 
suits, not barely in contemplation, but in such’ 
contemplation as may nourish its faculties. For 
as that colour is best suited to the eye, which by 
its beauty and agreeablcness at the same time 
both refreshes and strengthens the sight, so the 
application of the mind should be directed to those 
subjects, which through the channel of pleasure 
may lead us to our proper happiness. Such are 
the works of virtue. The very description of these 
inspires us with emulation, and a strong desire 
to imitate them ; whereas in other things, admi- 
ration docs not always lead us to imitate what 
we admire ; but, on the contrary, while we are 
charmed with the work, we often despise the 
workman. Thus we are pleased with perfumes 
and purple, while dyers and perfumers appear to 
us in the light of mean mechanics. 

Anttsthcncs,* therefore, when he was told that 
Ismenias played excellently upon the. flute, 
answered properly enough, "Then he is good 
for nothing else ; otherwise he would not have 
played so well." Such also was Philip's saying 
to his son, when at a certain entertainment he 
sang in a very agreeable and skilful manner. 

“ Are you not ashamed to sing so well?" It is 
enough for a prince . to bestow* a vacant hour 
upon hearing others sing, and he does the muses 
sufficient honour, if he attends the performances 
of those who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic 
employments, his industry in those things is a 
proof of his inattention to nobler studies. No 
young man of noble birth or liberal sentiments, 
from seeing the Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to 
be Phidias, or from the sight of the Juno at 
Argos, to be Polyclctus ; or Anacreon, or Phile- 
mon, of Archilochus, though delighted with 


* Antisthcncs was a disciple of Socrates, and 
founder of the sect of the Cynics. 


f their poems.* For though a work may be agree 
able, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary 
consequence. We may therefore conclude, that 
things of this kind which excite not a. spirit of 
emulation, nor produce any strong impulse or 
desire to imitate them, are of little use to the 
beholders. But virtue has this peculiar property, 
that at the same time that wc admire her conduct, 
we long to copy the example. The goods of 
fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to 
practise ; the former we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that others 
should receive from us. The beauty of goodness 
has an attractive power ; it kindles in us at once 
an active principle ; it forms our manners, and 
influences our desires, not only when represented 
in a living example, but even in an historical 
description. 

For this reason we chose to proceed in writing 
the lives of great men, and have composed this 
tenth book, which contains the life of Pericles, , 
and that of Fabius Maximus, who carried on tht/ 
war against Hannibal ; men who resembled each , 
otherm many virtues, particularly in justice and 
moderation, and who effectually .served their 
respective. commonwealths,^ by patiently endur- 
ing the injurious and capricious treatment they 
received from their colleagues and their country- 
men. Whether we are right in our judgment or 
not, will be easy to see in the work itself. 

Pericles was of the. tribe of Acamantis, and of 
the ward of Cholargia.^ His family was one of 
the most considerable in Athens, both by the 
father and mother’s side. His father Xanthippus, 
who defeated the king of Persia's generals at 
Mycalc, married Agaristc, the. niece of Clisthencs, 
who expelled the family of Pisistratus, abolished 
the tyranny, enacted laws, and established a 
form of government tempered in such a manner 
as tended to unanimity among the people, and 
the safety of the state. She dreamed that she 
was delivered of a. lion, and a few days after 
brought forth Pericles. His person in other 
respects was well turned, but his head was dis- 
proportionnbly long. For this reason almost all 
his statues have the head covered with a helmet, 

* This seems to be somewhat inconsistent with 
that respect and esteem, in which the noble arts-"/ 
of poetry* and sculpture were held in ancient / 
Greece and Rome, and with that admiration I 
which the proficients in some arts always obtain 
among the people. But there was still a kind of 
jealousy between the poets and philosophers, and 
our philosophical biographer shows pretty clearly* 
by the Platonic parade of this introduction, that 
he would magnify the latter at the expense of the 
former. 
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the statuaries choosing, I suppose, to hide th a t 
defect. But the Athenian poets called him Schino- 
cephalus or o?tion-head, for the word schinos j s 
sometimes used instead, of scilla , a sca-onio 
Cratinus, the comic writer, in his play called 
Chirones , has this passage : 

Faction received old Time to her embraces : 
Hence came a tyrant-spawn, on earth called 
Pericles, 

In heaven the head-compcller . 

And again in his Nemesis he thus address es 
him : 

Come, blessed Jove,* the high and mighty iiea^ 
The friend of hospitality ! 

And Teleclides says — 

Now, in a maze of thought he ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depress’d 
With its own weight, sinks on his knees : 
now 

From the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
.Storms and fierce thunders. 

And Eupolis, in his Demi , asked news of all t^ e 
granr orators; wdorrr iVcr zafpi-esem'tru 3 .nr ovuemAiYg 
from the shades below, when Pericles comes qp 
last, cries out — 

Head of the tribes that haunt those spacioi JS 
realms. 

Does he ascend ? 

Most writers agree, that the master wf l0 
taught him music was called Damon, the fir st 
syllable of whose name, they tell us, is to be pr^,. 
nounced short : but Aristotle informs us, thqt 
he learned that art of Pythoclides.. . As fi> r 
Damon, he seems to have been a politician, wl lo 
•under the pretence of teaching music, concealer 
his great abilities from the vulgar : and l le 
attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant \ n 
politics, in the same manner as a master of tl ie 
gymnastic art attends a young man to fit hi m 
for the ring. However, Ilamon’s giving lessors 
.upon the harp was discovered to be a mere pr e _ 
text, and, as a busy politician and friend to 
tyranny, he was banished by the ostracism. Nn r 
was he spared.by the comic poets. One of ther n> 
named Plato, introduces a person addressing hi m 
thus : 

Inform me, Damon, first, does fame say true^ 

And wast thou really Pericles' s Chiron ? f 
Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno pf 
Elea,J who, in natural philosophy, was a follow^ 

* Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards observe s ) 
was called Olyjnpius, or^Jupiter. The poet he*- e 
addresses him under that character with tl le 
epithet of jiaKapic, which signifies blessed , bqt 
may also stgnifj' - great-headed. In our language 
' we have no word with such a double meaning 
Just above, he is called Ccphalegcretcs , hca ^ 
compeller (as if his head was an assemblage pf 
'-many heads), instead of Ncphelegeretcsy cion 
compeller , a common epithet of Jupiter. 

t The word Chiron again is ambiguous, ai\^ 
may either signify, IVast thou preceptor to Per ;, 
cles? or, Wast thou more wicked than Pericles^ 

t This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, ar i( j 
a Phocian colony; and must be carefully di s , 
tinguished from Zeno the founder of the sect pf 
the Stoics. The Zeno here spoken of was respec^, 
able for attempting to rid his country of a tyran^ 


of Parmenides, and who, by much practice in the 
art of disputing, had learned to confound and 
silence all his opponents ; as Timon the Phlasian 
declares in these verses : 

Have you not heard of Zeno’s mighty powers. 
Who could change sides, yet changing triumph’d 
still 

In the tongue’s wars? 

But the philosopher with whom he was most 
intimately acquainted, who gave him that force 
and sublimity of sentiment superior Jo all the 
demagogues, who, in short, formed him to that 
admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian. This was he whom the people 
of those times called nous or intelligence , either 
in admiration of his great understanding and 
knowledge of the works of nature, or because he 
was the first who clearly proved, that the universe 
owed its formation neither to chance nor necessity, 
but to a pure and unmixed mind, who separated 
the homogeneous parts from the other with which 
they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company ol this philosopher, 
ancf instructed by him m the su6fimest sciences, 
Pericles acquired not only an elevation of senti- 
ment, and a loftiness and purity of style, far 
removed from the low expression of the vulgar, 
but likewise a gravity of countenance which 
relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone of 
voice, an easy deportment, and a decency of 
dress, which no vehemence of speaking ever put 
into disorder. These things, and others of the 
like nature, excited admiration in all that saw 
him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and. aban- 
doned fellow loaded him a whole day. with re- 
proaches and abuse ; he bore it with patience and 
silence, and continued in public for the despatch 
of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked 
softly.home, this impudent wretch following,, and 
insulting him all the way with the most scurrilous 
language. And as it was dark when he came to 
his own door, he ordered one of his servants to 
take a torch and light the man home. The poet 
Ion, however, says he was proud and supercilious 
in conversation, and that there was a great deal 
of vanity and contempt of others, mixed with his 
dignity of manner : on the other hand, he highly 
extols the civility, complaisance, and politeness 
of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, 
who perhaps would not have any great excellence 
appear, without a mixture of something satirical, 
as it was in the ancient tragedy ; * Zeno desired 


The tyrant took him, and caused him to be 
pounded to death in a mortar. But his death 
accomplished what he could not effect in his life- 
time : for his fellow citizens were so much incensed 
at the dreadful manner of it, that they fell upon 
the tyrant and stoned him. As. to his arguments, 
and those of his master Parmenides, pretended to 
be so invincible, one of them was to prove there 
can be no such thing as motion, since a thing can 
never move in the place where it is, nor in the 
place where it is not.. But this sophism is. easily 
refuted ; for motion is the passing of a thing or 
person into a new part of space. 

* Tragedy at first was only a chorus in honour 
of Bacchus. Persons dressed like satyrs were the 
performers, and they often broke out into the most 
licentious raillery. Afterwards, when tragedy J 
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those that called the gravity of Pericles pride and 
arrogance, to be proud the same way; telling 
them, the very acting of an excel I ent _ part might 
insensibly produce a love and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which 
Pericles^ gained by conversing with Anaxagoras. 
From him he learned to overcome those terrors 
which the various phenomena of the heavens raise 
in those who know' not their causes, and who 
entertain a tormenting fear of the gods by reason 
of that ignorance. Nor is there any cure for it 
but the study of nature, which, instead of the 
frightful extravagancies of superstition, implants 
in us a sober piety, supported by a rational hope. 

*\Ve are told, there was brought to Pericles, 
from one of his farms, a ram’s head with only one 
horn; and I>ampo the soothsayer observing that 
the horn grew strong and firm out of the middle 
of the forehead, declared, that the two parties in 
the state, namely, those of Thucydides and Peri- 
cles, would unite, and invest the whole power in 
him with whom the prodigy was found; but 
Anaxagoras haring dissected the head, showed 
that the brain did not fill the whole cavity, but 
had contracted itself into an oval form, and pointed 
dircctjy to that part of the skull whence the horn 
took its rise. This procured Anaxagoras great 
honour with the spectators ; and Lampo was no 
less honoured for his prediction, when, soon after, 
upon the fall of Thucj'dides, the administration 
was put cntircly into the hands of Pericles. 

But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the 
diviner may well enough be reconciled, and both 
be right ; the one discovering the cause and the 
other the end. It was the business of the former 
to account for the appearance, and to consider < 
how it came about; and of the latter, to show' 
why ’it was so formed, and what it portended.* 
Those who say, that when the cause is found out 
the prodigy ceases, do not consider, that if they 
reject such signs as are preternatural, they must 
also deny that artificial signs arc of any use ; the 
clattering of brass quoits,* the light of beacons, 
and the shadow of a sun-dial, have all of them 
their proper natural causes, and yet each has 
another signification. But perhaps this question 
might be more properly discussed in another 
place._ 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great fear of the 
people. For m his countenance he was like Pisis- 
tratus the tyrant ; and he perceived the old men 
were much struck by a farther resemblance in the 
sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his tongue, 
and the roundness of his periods. As he was, 
moreover, of a noble family and opulent fortune, 
and his friends were the most considerable men 
in the state, he dreaded the ban of ostracism, and 
therefore intermeddled not with state affairs, but 


took a graver _ turn, something of the former 
droller)’ was still retained, as in that which wc 
call tmgi-comcdy. In time, serious characters 
and events became the subject of tragedy, with- 
out that mixture ; but even then, after exhibiting 
three or four serious tragedies, the poets used to 
conclude their contention for the prize, with a 
satirical one : of this sort is the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides, and the only one remaining. 

* The clattering of brass quoits or plates was 
sometimes a mill tar)* signal among the Grecians. 
Among the Romans it was a signal to call the 
wrestlers to the ring. 


behaved with great courage apd intrepidity in the ! 
field. However, when Aristides was dead, The- 
mistocles banished, and Ciroon much employed 
in expeditions at a distance from Greece, Pericles 
engaged in the administration. He chose rather 
to solicit the favour of the multitude and the poor,* 
than of the rich and the few, contrary to his natural 
disposition, which was far from inclining him to 
court popularity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under 
the suspicion of aiming at the supreme power, 
and was sensible, besides, that Cimon was 
attached to the nobility, and extremely beloved 
by persons of the highest eminence ; and, there- 
fore, in order to secure himself, and to find 
resources against the power of Cimon, he studied 
to ingratiate himself with the common people. 
At the same time, he entirely changcd his manner 
of living. He appeared not in the streets, except 
when he went to the forum or the senate house. 
He declined the invitations of his friends, and all 
social entertainments and recreations ^insomuch, 
that in the whole time of his administration, 
which was a considerable length, he never went 
to sup with any of his friends , but once , which 
was at the marriage of his nephew Euryptolemus, 
and he stayed there only until the ceremony of 
.libation was ended. He considered that the 
(freedom of entertainments takes away all dis- 
Jtinction of office, and_ that dignity is but little 
’consistent with familiarity. _ Real and solid 
virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the more 
glorious it appears; and there is nothing irt a 
good man’s conduct, as a magistrate, so great in 
the eye of the public, as is the general course of 
his behaviour in private to his most intimate 
• friends. Pericles, however, took care not to 
pnake his person cheap among the people, and 
appeared among them only at proper intervals:/ 
nor did he speak to all points that were debated 
before them, but reserved himself, like the Sala- 
minian galley \ (as Critolaus says), for greater 
occasions; despatching business of less conse- 
quence by other orators with whom he had an 
intimacy. One of these, we arc told, was 

* The popular party in Athens were continually 
making efforts against those small remains of 
power which were yet in the hands of the nobility. 

As Pericles could not lead the party of the nobles, 
because Cimon, by the dignity of his birth, the 
lustre of his actions, and the largeness of his 
estate, had placed himself at their head, lie had 
no other resource than to court the # populace. 
And he flattered their favourite passion in the 
most agreeable manner, by lessening the power 
and privileges of the court of Areopagus, which 
was the chief support of the nobility, and indeed 
of the whole state. Thus the bringing of almost 
all causes before the tribunal of the people, the 
multiplying of gratuities, which were onlyanothcr 
word for bribes, and the giving the people a taste , 
for expensive pleasures, caused the downfall 
the Athenian commonwealth; though the per- ! 
spnal abilities of Pericles supported it during his 
time. 

t The Salnminian galley was a consecrated 
vessel which the Athenians never made use of but 
on extraordinary occasions. They sent it, for 
instance, for a general whom they wanted to call 
to account, or with sacrifices to Apollo, or some 
other deity. 
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Ephialtcs, who, according to Plato, overthrew 
the power of the council of Areopagus, by giving 
the citizens a large and intemperate draught of 
liberty. On which account the comic writers 
speak of the people of Athens as of a horse wild 
and unmanaged — 

Which listens to the reins no more, 

But in his maddening course bears headlong 
down 

The very frie’nds that feed him. 

Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper 
vehicle for his sublime sentiments, and to. speak 
in a manner that became the dignity of his life, 
availed himself greatly of what he had learned of 
Anaxagoras; adorning his eloquence with the 
rich colours of philosophy. For, adding (as the 
divine Plato expresses it) the loftiness of imagi- 
nation, and all commanding energy, with which 
philosophy supplied him, to his native powers of 
genius, and making use of whatever he found to 
his purpose, in the study of nature, to dignify the 
art of speaking, he far excelled all other orators.* 
Hence he is said to have gained the surname of 
Olympus; though some will have it to have 
been from the cdilices with which he adorned the 
city ; and others, from his high authority both in 
peace and war. There appears, indeed,. no 
absurdity in supposing that all these things might 
contribute to that glorious distinction. . Vet the 
strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in 
the comedies of those times, indicate that this 
title was given him chiefly on account of his 
eloquence. For they tell us that in his harangues 
he thundered and lightened, and that his tongue 
was armed with thunder. Thucydides, the son 
of Milesius, is said to have given a pleasant 
account of the force of his eloquence. Thucy- 
dides, was a great and respectable man, who for 
a long time opposed the measures of Pericles : 
and when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lace- 
dtemon asked him, which was the best wrestler. 
Pericles, or he ; he answered, “ When I throw 
him, he says he was never down, and hepcrsuadcs 
the very spectators to believe so." 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles when he 
had to speak in public, that he always first 
addressed a prayer to the gods.t that not a word 
might unawares escape him unsuitable to the 
occasion. He left nothing in writing, but some 
public decrees ; and only a few of his sayings arc 
recorded. He used to say (for instance) that the 
isle of JE gina should not be suffered to remain an 
eye-sore to the Pirseus : and that he saw a war 
approaching from Peloponnesus. And. when 
Sophocles, who went in joint command with him 
upon an expedition at sea, happened to praise the 
beauty of a certain boy, he said, “A general, my 
friend, should not only have pure hands, but 
pure eyes.” Stesimbrotus produces this passage 
from the oration which Pericles pronounced in 


* Plato observes, on the same occasion, that an 
- orator as well as a physician ought to have a 
general knowledge of nature. 

t Quintilian says, he prayed, that not a word 
might escape him disagreeable to the people. 
And this is the more probable account of the 
matter, because (according to Suidas) Pericles 
wrote down his orations before he pronounced 
them in public ; and, indeed, was the first who 
did so. 
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memory of those Athenians who fell in the 
Samian war, “ They are become immortal like 
the gods : For the gods themselves are not 
visible to us ; but from the honours they receive, 
and the happiness they enjoy, we conclude they 
are immortal ; and such should those brave men 
be who die for their country.” 

Thucydides represents the administration of 
Pericles as favouring aristocracy, and tells us 
that, though the government was called demo- 
cratical, it was really in the hands of one who 
had engrossed the whole authority. Many other 
writers likewise inform us, that by him the people 
were first indulged with a division of lands, were 
treated at the public expense with theatrical 
diversions, and were paid for the most common 
services to the state. As this new indulgence 
from the government was an impolitic custom, 
which rendered the people expensive and luxu- 
rious, and destroyed that frugality and love of 
labour which supported them before, it is proper 
that we should trace the effect to its cause, by a 
retrospect into the circumstances of the republic. 

At first, ns we have observed, to raise himself 
to some sort of equality with Cimon, who was 
then at the height of glory, Pericles made his 
court. to . the people. And as Cimon was his 
superior in point of fortune, which he employed 
in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing 
victuals every day for the necessitous, and cloth- 
ing the aged ; and, besides this, levelled his 
fences with the ground, that all might be at 
liberty to gather his fruit ; Pericles had recourse 
to the expedient of dividing the public treasure ; 
which scheme, as Aristotle informs us, was pro- 
osed to him by Demonidesofjos.* Accordingly, 
y supplying the people with money for the 
public diversions, and for their attendance in 
courts of judicature, t and by other pensions and 
gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail himself 
of their interest against the council of the Areo- 
pagus, of which he had no right to be a member, 
having never had the fortune to be chosen 
archon, thesmothetes, king 0/ the sacred rites, or 
folemarch. For persons were of old appointed 
to these offices by lot ; and such as had discharged 
them well, and such only, were admitted as 
judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, by 
his popularity raised a party against that council, 
and, by means of Ephialtcs, took from them the 
cognizance of many causes that had been under 
their jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to 
be banished by the Ostracism, ns an enemy to 
the people,} and a friend to the Laccdremonians : 


* Jos was one of the isles called Sporades, in 
the /Kg cun sea, and celebrated for the tomb of 
Homer. But some learned men are of opinion 
that instead, of lnffcv, we should read Oifbicr, and 
thatDemonidcs was not of the island of Jos, but 
of Oia, which was a borough in Attica. 

t There were several courts of judicature in 
Athens, composed of a certain number of the 
citizens ; who sometimes received one obelus each 
for every cause they tried ; and sometimes men 
who aimed at popularity procured this fee to be 
increased. 

t His treason against the state was pretended 
to consist in-receiving presents or other gratifi- 
cations from the Macedonians, whereby he was 
prevailed on to let slip the opportunity he had to 
enlarge the Athenian conquests, after he had 
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a man who in birth and fortune had no superior, 
who had gained very glorious victories over the 
barbarians, and filled the city with money and 
other spoils, as we have related in his life. Such 
was the authority of Pericles with the common 
people. 

The term of Cimon’s banishment, as it was by 
cstracisttt) was limited by, law to ten years. 
Meantime, the Lacedaemonians with a great army 
entered the territory of Tanagra, and. the Athe- 
nians immediately marching out against them, 
Cimon returned, and placed himself in the ranks 
with those of his tribe, intending by his deeds to 
wipe off the aspersion of favouring the Lacedae- 
monians, and to venture his life with his country- 
men ; but by a combination of the friends of 
Pericles he was repulsed as an exile. This seems 
to have been the cause that Pericles exerted 
himself in a particular manner in that battle, and 
exposed his person to the greatest dangers. All 
Cimon’s friends, whom Pericles, had accused as 
accomplices in his pretended crime, fell honour- 
ably that day together : and the Athenians, who 
were defeated upon their own borders, and ex- 
pected a still sharper conflict in the summer, 
grievously repented of their treatment of Cimon, 
and longed for his return. Pericles, sensible of 
the people's inclinations, did not hesitate to gratify 
them, but himself proposed a decree, for recalling 
Cimon; and, at his return, a peace was agreed 
upon through his mediation. For the Lacedae- 
monians had a particular regard for him, .as well 
as aversion for Pericles and the other demagogues. 
Cut some authors write, that Pericles did not pro- 
cure an order for .Cimon’s return, till they had 
entered into a private compact, by means of 
Cimon's sister, Elpinice, that Cimon should have 
the command abroad, and with 200 galleys, lay 
waste the king of Persia’s dominions, and Pericles 
have the direction of affairs at home. A sror>' 
goes, that Elpinice before this, had softened the 
resentment of Pericles, against Cimon, and pro- 
cured her brother a milder sentence than that of 
death. Pericles was one of those appointed by 
the people to manage the impeachment; and 
when Elpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he 
smiled and said, “ You are old, Elpinice ; much 
too old to solicit in so weighty an affair.” How- 
ever, he rose up but once to speak, barely to 
acquit himself of his trust, and did not bear so 
hard upon Cimon as the rest of his accusers.* 
Who then can give credit to Idomencus. when he 
says, that Pericles caused the orator Ephialtcs, 
his friend and assistant in the administration, to 
be assassinated, through jealousy and envy of his 
great character? I know not where he met with 
this calumny, which he vents with great bitterness 
against a man, not indeed, in all respects irre- 1 
proachable, but who. certainly had such a great- 
ness of mind, and high sense of honour, as was 
incompatible with an action so savage and in- 

taken the gold mines of Thrace. — Cimon answered, ! 
that he had prosecuted the war to the utmost of 
his power against the Thracians and. their other 
enemies ; but that he had made no inroads into 
Macedonia, because he did not conceive that he 
was to act as a public enemy to mankind. 

* YctCimon was fined fifty talents, or £9^87 ior. 
sterling, and narrowly escaped a capital sentence, , 
having only a majority of three votes to prevent 
it. 


human. The truth of the matter, according to 
Aristotle, is, that Ephialtcs being grown formid- 
able to the nobles, on account of his inflexible 
severity in prosecuting all that invaded the rights 
of the people, his enemies caused him to be taken 
off in a private and treacherous manner, by 
Aristodicus of Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon, in the expe- 
dition to Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving 
that Pericles was now arrived at a height of 
authority which set him far above the other 
citizens, were desirous of having some person to 
oppose him, who might be capable of giving a 
check to his power, and of preventing his making 
himself absolute. For this purpose they set up 
Thucydides, of the ward of Alopece, a man of 
great prudence and brother-in-law to Cimon. 
He had not, indeed, Cimon's talents for war, but 
was superior to him. in forensic and political 
‘abilities; and, by residing constantly in Athens, 
and opposing Pericles in the general assembly, 
he soon brought the government to an equilibrium. 
For he did not suffer persons of superior rank to 
be dispersed and confounded with the rest of the 
people, because in that case their dignity was ob- 
scured and lost ; but collected them into a separate 
body, by which means their authority was en- 
hanced, and sufficient weight thrown into their 
scale. There was, indeed, from, the beginning, a 
kind of doubtful separation, which, like the flaws 
in a piece of iron, indicated that thearistocraticnl 
party and that of the commonalty were not per- 
fectly one, though they were not actually divided ; 
but the ambition of Pericles and Thucydides, and 
the contest between . them, had so extraordinary 
an effect upon the city, that it was quite broken 
in two, and one part was called the fcoffo, and 
the other the nobility. For this reason, Pericles, 
more than ever, gave the people the reins, and 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself with them, 
contriving to have always some show, or play, or 
feast, or procession in the city, and to amuse it 
with the politest pleasures. 

As anothcr.mcans of employing their attention, 
he sent out sixty galleys every year, manned for 
eight months, with a considerable number of the 
citizens, who were both paid for their service, and 
improved themselves as mariners. He likewise 
sent a colony of 1000 men to the Chcrsoncsus, 500 
to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 into the country’ of 
the Bisaltrc in Thrace, and others into Italy, who 
settled in Sybaris, and changed its name to 
Thurii. These things he did, to clear the city of 
a useless multitude, who were very troublesome 
when they had nothing to do ; to make provision 
for the most necessitous ; and to keep the allies of 
Athens in. a we, by placing colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athe- 
nians and the wonder of strangers, and which 
alone serves for a proof that the boasted power 
and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, 
was the magnificence of the temples and public 
edifices. Yet no part of the conduct of Pericles 
moved, the spleen of his enemies more than this. 
In their accusations of him to the people, they in- 
sisted, that lie had brought the greatest disgrace 
upon the Athenians by removing the public 
treasures of Greece from Delos, and taking them 
info his own custody. That he had not left him- 
self even the specious apology’, of having caused 
the money to be brought to Athens for its greater 
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security, and to keep it from being seized by the 
barbarians. That Greece must needs consider it 
as the highest insult, and an act of open tyranny, 
when she saw the money she had been obliged 
to contribute towards the war, lavished by the 
Athenians in gilding their city, and ornament- 
ing it with statues, and temples that cost iooo 
talents,* as a proud and vain woman decks herself 
out with jewels. Pericles answered this charge 
by observing, that they were not obliged to give 
the allies any account of the sums they had re- 
ceived, since they had kept the barbarians at a 
distance, and effectually defended the allies, who 
had not furnished either horses,. ships, or men, 
but only contributed money, which is no longer 
the property of the giver, but of the receiver, if he 
performs the conditions on which it is received. 
That as the state was provided with all the neces- 
saries of war, its superfluous wealth should be 
laid out on such works as, when executed, would 
be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, 
during their execution, would diffuse a universal 
plenty; for as so many kinds of labour, and such 
a variety of instruments and materials were 
requisite to these undertakings, every art would 
be exerted, every hand employed, almost the 
whole city would be in pay, and be at the same 
time both adorned and supported by itself. In- 
deed, such as were of a proper age and strength, 
were wanted for the wars, and well rewarded for 
their services ; and as for the mechanics and 
meaner sort of people, they went not without 
their share of the public money, nor yet had they 
it to' support them in idleness. By the construct- 
ing of great edifices, which required many arts 
and a long time to finish them, they had equal 
pretensions to be considered out of the treasury 
(though they stirred not out of the city) with the 
mariners and soldiers, guards and garrisons. 
For the different materials, such ns stone, brass, 
ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, furnished em- 
ployment to carpenters, masons, braziers, gold- 
smiths, painters, turners, and other artificers ; the 
conveyance of them by sea employed merchants 
and sailors, and by land wheelwrights, waggoners, 
carriers, rope-makers, leather-cutters, paviors, and 
iron-founders : and every art had a number of the 
lower people ranged in proper subordination to 
execute it like soldiers under the command of a 
general. Thus by the exercise of these different 
trades, plenty was diffused among persons of 
every rank and condition. Thus works were 
raised of an astonishing magnitude, and inimit- 
able beauty and perfection, every architect striv- 
ing to surpass the magnificence of the design with 
the elegance of the execution ; yet still the most 
wonderful circumstance was the expedition with 
which they were completed. Many edifices, each 
of which seems to have required the labour of 
several successive ages, were finished during the 
administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter 
valued himself upon the celerity and case with 
-which he despatched his pieces, Zeuxis replied, 
“ If I boast, it shall be of the slowness with which 
I finish mine." For ease and speed in the execu- 
tion seldom give a work any lasting importance, 
or exquisite beauty; while, on the other hand, the 
time which is expended in labour, is recovered 


*'Thc Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, is 
said to have cost 1000 talents. 
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and repaid in the duration of the performance. 
Hence we have the more reason to wonder, that 
the structures raised by Pericles should be built in 
so short a time, and yet built for ages: for as each 
of them, as soon as finished, had the venerable air 
of antiquity ; so, now they are old, they have the 
freshness of a modern building. A bloom is 
diffused over them, which preserves their aspect 
untarnished by time, as if they were animated 
with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfading 
elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintend- 
ent of all the public edifices, though the Athe- 
nians had then other eminent architects and 
excellent workmen. The Parthenon , or temple 
Dallas, whose dimensions, had been roo feet 
squaro,“ was rebuilt by Callicrates and Ictinus. 
Corcebus began the temple of Initiation at Eleusis, 
but only lived to finish the lower rank of columns 
with their architraves. Metagenes, of the ward 
of Xypete, added the rest of the entablature, and 
the upper row of columns ; and Xenocles of 
Cholargus built the dome on the top. The long 
wall, the building of which Socrates says he heart! 
Pericles propose to the people, was undertaken 
by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as 
proceeding very slowly : 

Stones upon stones the orator has pil’d 
With swelling words, but words will build no 
walls. 

The Odeum, or music theatre, which was like- 
wise built by the direction of Pericles, had within 
it many rows of seats and of pillars ; the roof was 
of a conic figure, after the model (we are told) of 
the king of Persia’s pavilion. Cratinus, there- 
fore, rallies him again in his play called Thratta: : 
As Jove, an onion on his head he wears ; 

As Pericles, a whole orchestra bears ; 

Afraid of broils and banishment no more. 

He tunes the shell he trembled at before 1 

Pericles at this time exerted all liis interest to 
have a decree made, appointing a prize for the 
best performer in music during the Panathcrura ; 
and, as he was himself appointed judge and dis- 
tributor of the prizes, he gave the contending 
artists directions in what manner to proceed, 
whether their performance was vocal or on the 
flute or lyre. From that rime the prizes in music 
were always contended for in the odeum . . 

The vestibule of the citadel was furnished in 
five years by Mncsiclcs the architect. A wonder- 
ful event that happened while the work was in 
hand, showed that the goddess was not averse to 
the work, but rather took it into her protection, 
and encouraged them to complete it. One of the 
best and most active of the workmen, missing 
his step, fell, from the top to the bottom, and 
was bruised in such a manner that his life was 
despaired of by the physicians. Pericles was 
greatly concerned at this accident ; but, in the 
midst of his affliction, the goddess appeared to 
him in a dream, and informed him of a remedy, 
which he applied, and thereby soon recovered the 
patient. In memory of this cure, he placed in 
the citadel, near the altar (which ts said to have 

* It was called Hccntompcdon, because it had 
been originally 100 feet square. And having been 
burned by the Persians, it was rebuilt by Pericles, 
and retained that name after it was greatly 
enlarged. 
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been there before) a . brazen statue of the Minerva 
of health. The golden statue of the same goddess,* 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is 
inscribed upon the pedestal (as we have already 
observed). Through the friendship of Pericles 
he had the direction of everything, and all the 
artists received his orders. For this the one was 
envied, and the other slandered ; and it was inti- 
mated that Phidias received into his house ladies 
for Pericles, who came thither under pretence of 
seeing his works. The comic poets, getting hold of 
this story, represented him as a perfect libertine. 
They accused him of an intrigue with the wife of 
Meninpus, his friend and lieutenant in the army : 
and because Pyrilampcs, another intimate. ac- 
quaintance of his, had a collection of curious birds, 
and particularly of peacocks, it was supposed that 
he kept them only for presents, for those women 
who granted favours to Pericles. But what 
wonder is it, if men of a satirical turn daily 
sacrifice the characters of the great to that 
malevolent Demon, the envy of the multitude : 
when Stcsimbrotus of Thasos has dared to lodge 
against Pericles that horrid and groundless ac- 
cusation ©f corrupting his son’s wife? so difficult 
is it to come at truth in the walk of history ; since, 
if the writers live after the events they relate, 
they can be but imperfectly informed of facts, and 
if they describe the persons and transactions of 
their own times, they are' tempted by envy and 
hatred, or by interest and friendship, to vitiate 
and pervert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raised a cla- 
mour against Pericles, asserting, that he wasted 
the public treasure and brought the revenue to 
nothing. Pericles in his defence asked the people 
in full assembly, whether they thought he had 
expended too much : upon their answering in the 
affirmative, “Then be it,” said he, “charged to 
my account, t not yours : only let the new edifices 
be inscribed with my name, not that of the people 
of Athens.” Whether it was that they admired 
the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious to 

share the glory of such magnificent works, they 
cried out, that he. might spend as much as he 
pleased of the public treasure, without sparing it 
in the least. 

At last the contest came on between him and 
Thucydides, which or them should be banished by 
the ostracism : Pericles gained the victory, 
banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his 
party. The opposition now being at an end, and 
unanimity taking place amongst all ranks of 
people, Pericles became sole master of Athens, 
and its dependencies. The revenues, the army, 
and navy ; the islands and the sea ; a most exten- 
sive territory, peopled by barbarians as well as 
Greeks, fortified with the obedience of. subject 
nations, the friendship of kings and alliance of 
princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man ; he 
>vas no longer so obsequious to the humour of the 
populace, which is as wild and as changeable as 
the winds. The multitude were not indulged or 
courted ; the government in fact was not popular ; 
its. loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to 
stricter measures, and it assumed an aristocratical 
or rather monarchical form. He kept the public 
good in his eye, and pursued the straight path of 
honour. For the most part gently leading them 
by argument to a sense of what was right, and 
sometimes forcing them to. comply with what was 
for their own advantage ; in this.respect imitating 
a good physician, who. in the various symptoms of 
a long disease, sometimes administers medicines 
tolerably agreeable, and, at other times, sharp 
and strong ones, when such alone are capable of 
restoring the patient. He was the man that had 
the art of controlling . those, many disorderly 
passions which necessarily spring up. amongst a 
people possessed of so extensive a dominion. The 
two engines he worked with were hope and fear; 
with these, repressing their violence when they 
were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits 
when inclined to languor, he made it appear that 
rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the art of ruling 
the minds of men, and that.its principal province 
consists in moving the passions and affections of 
the soul, which like so many strings in a musical 
instrument, require the touch of a masterly and 
delicate hand. Nor were the powers of eloquence 
alone sufficient, but (as Thucydides observes) the 
orator was a man of probity and unblemished 
reputation. Money could not bribe him ; he was 
so much above the desire of it, that though he 
added greatly to the opulence of the state, which 
he found not inconsiderable, and though his power 
exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, some 
of whom have bequeathed to their posterity the 
sovereignty they had obtained, yet ne added not 
one drachma to his paternal estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account 
of the power and authority of Pericles, but the 
comic writers abuse him in a most malignant 
manner, giving his friends the name of the new 
fisistratidtc, and calling upon him to swear that 
he would never attempt to make himself absolute, - 
since his authority was already much too great 
and overbearing in a. free state. . Tclcclidcs says, 
the Athenians had given up to him — 

The tribute of the states, the states themselves, 

To bind, to loose ; to build and to destroy; 

In peace, in war, to govern ; nay, to rule 

Their very fate, like some superior being. 

* This statue was of gold and ivory. Pausanias 
has given us a description of it. . The goddess 
was represented standing, clothed in a tunic that 
reached down to the foot. On .her erjfis, or breast- 
plate, was Medusa's head in ivory, and victory’. 
She held a spear in her hand ; and at her feet lay 
a buckler, and a dragon, supposed to be Erichtho- 
ni us. The sphinx was represented on the middle 
of her helmet, with. a griffin on each side. This 
statue was thirty-nine feet high ; the victory f on 
the breastplate was about four cubits : and forty 
talents of gold were employed upon it. 

t It appears from a passage in Thucydides, 
that the public stock of the Athenians amounted 
to 9700 talents (or £1,875,9^0 sterling), of which, 
Pcnclcs had laid out in those public buildings 
3700 talents. It is natural, therefore, to ask, how 
he could tell the people that it should be at his 
own expense, especially since Plutarch tells us in 
the sequel, that he had not in the least improved 
the estate left him by his father. . To which the 
true answer probably is, that Pericles was poli- 
tician enough to know that the vanity of the Athe- 
nians would never let them agree that he should 
*n scribe the new magnificent buildings with his 
name, in exclusion of theirs ; or he might venture 
to say anything, being secure of a majority of 
votes to be given as lie pleased. 
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And this not only for a time) or during the prime 
and flower of a short administration ; but for forty 
years together he held the pre-eminence, amidst 
such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, 
Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucydides ; and continued 
it no less than fifteen years after the fall and 
banishment of the latter. The power of the 
magistrates, which to them was hut annual, all 
•centred in him, yet still he kept himself untainted 
by avarice. Not that he was inattentive to his 
finances ; but on the contrary, neither negligent 
■of his paternal estate, nor yet willing to have 
much trouble with it ; as he had not much time 
■to spare, he brought the management of it into 
' such a method as was very easy, at the same time 
that it was exact. For he used to turn a whole 
year’s produce into money altogether, and with 
this he bought from day to day all manner of 
necessaries at the market. This way of living 
was not agreeable to his sons when grown up, 
and the allowance he made the women did not 
appear to them a generous one : they complained 
•of a pittance daily measured out with scrupulous 
•economy, which admitted of none of those super- 
fluities so common in great houses and wealthy 
families, and could not bear to think of the ex- 
penses being so nicely adjusted to the income. 

The person who managed these concerns with 
•so mucn exactness was a servant of his named 
Evangeleus, either remarkably fitted for the pur- 
pose by nature, or formed to it by Pericles. 
Anaxagoras, indeed, considered these lower atten- 
tions as inconsistent with his wisdom. Following 
the dictates of enthusiasm, and wrapt up in sub- 
lime inquiries, he quitted his house, and left, his 
— lands untilled and. desolate. But, in my opinion, 

[ there is an essential difference between a specu- 
lative and a practical philosopher. The former 
advances his ideas into the regions of science 
■without the assistance of anything corporeal or 
external ; the latter endeavours to apply his great 
qualities to the use of mankind, and riches afford 
him not only necessary but excellent assistance. 
Thus it was with Pericles, who by his wealth was 
enabled to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. 
Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this 
very Anaxagoras, we are told, lay neglected and 
unprovided for, insomuch that the poor old man 
had covered up his head and was going to starve 
himself.* But an account of it being brought to 
Pericles, he was extremely moved at it, ran imme- 
diately to him, expostulated, entreated ; bewailing 
not so much the fate of his friend as his own, if 
his administration should lose so valuable a coun- 
sellor. Anaxagoras, uncovering his face, replied, 
“ Ah, Pericles ! those that have need of a lamp, 
take care to supply it with oil." 

By this time the Lacedaemonians began to ex- 
press some jealousy of the Athenian greatness, 
and Pericles willing to advance it still higher, 
and to make the people more sensible of their 
importance and more inclinable to great attempts, 

► procured an order, that all the Greeks, where- 
I soever they resided, whether in Europe or in 
Asia, whether their cities were small or great, 
should send deputies to Athens to consult about 


* It was customary among the ancients for a 
person who was determined to put tin end to his 
life to cover up his head ; whether he devoted 
himself to death for the service of his country, or, 
being weary of his being, bade the world adieu. 


rebuilding the Grecian temples which the bar- 
barians had burned, and about providing those 
sacrifices which had been vowed during the 
Persian war, for the preservation of Greece ; and 
likewise to enter into such measures as might 
secure navigation and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upwards of 
fifty years of age, were sent with this proposal to 
the different states of Greece. Five went to the 
lonians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as 
far as Lesbos, and Rhodes ; five to the cities 
about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as 
Byzantium ; five to the inhabitants of Boeotia, 
Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and from thence, by 
Locri along the adjoining continent, to Acamania 
and Ambracia. The rest were despatched through 
Euboea to the Greeks that dwelt upon Mount 
Oetra and near the Maliac Bay, to the Phithiotae, 
the Achmans * and Thessalians, inviting them to 
join in the council and new confederacy for the 
preservation of the peace of Greece. It took no 
effect, however, nor did the cities send their 
deputies : the reason of which is said to be the 
opposition of the Lacedmtnonians,f for the pro- 
posal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I 
was willing to give account of it as a specimen of 
the greatness of the orator’s spirit, and of his dis- 
position to form magnificent designs. 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his 
measures. He never willingly engaged in any 
uncertain or very dangerous expedition, nor had 
any ambition to imitate those generals who are 
admired as great men, because their rash enter- 
prises have been attended with success; he always 
told the Athenians, that as far as their fate de- 
pended. upon him, they should be immortal. 
Perceiving that Tolmides, the son of Tolmmus, 
in confidence of his former success and military 
reputation, was preparing to invade Boeotia at an 
unseasonable time, and that over and above the 
regular troops, he had persuaded the bravest 
and most spirited of the Athenian ye <th, to the 
number of ioco, to go volunteers in chat expedi- 
tion, he addressed him in public and tried to 
divert him from it, making use, among the rest, 
of those well-known words, “If you regard not 
the opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the 
advice of time, who is the best of all counsellors.” 
This saying, for the present, gained no great 
applause : but when, a few days after, news was 
brought, that Tolmides was defeated and killed 
at Coronea, I together with many of the bravest 
citizens, it procured Pericles great respect and 
love from the people, who considered it as a proof. 


* By A chtzans wc are sometimes to understand 
the Greeks in general, especially in the writings 
of the poets ; and sometimes the inhabitants.of a 
particular district in Peloponnesus: but neither 
of these can be the meaning in this place. We 
must here understand a people of Thessaly, called 
Ac/tcratis. 

t It is no wonder that, the Lacedaimonians 
opposed this undertaking, since the giving way to 
it Would have been acknowledging the Athenians 
as masters of all Greece. Indeed, the Athenians 
should not have attempted it, without an order or 
decree of the Amphictyons. . 

I This defeat happened in the second year of 
the eighty-third olympiad, 445 years before the 
Christian era, and more than twenty years before 
the death of Pericles. 
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not only of his sagacity, but of his affection for 
his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cher- ! 
sonesus procured him roost honour, because it 
proved very salutary to the Greeks who dwelt 
there. For he not only strengthened their cities 
with the addition of 1000 able-bodied Athenians, 
but raised fortifications across the Isthmus from 
sea to scA : thus guarding against the incursions 
of the Thracians who were spread about the 
Chersoncsus, and putting an end to those long 1 
and grievous wars under which that district had 
smarted, by reason of the neighbourhood of the 
barbarians, as well as to the robberies with which 
it had been infested by persons who lived upon 
the borders, or were inhabitants of the country. 
But the expedition most celebrated among 
strangers, was that by sea around Peloponnesus. 
He set sail from Pcgm in the territories of Megara 
with 100 ships of war, and not only ravaged the 
maritime cities, as Tolmides had done before 
him, but landed his forces and penetrated a good 
way up the country. I7ie terror oi'dis arms 
drove tnc inhabitants into their walled towns, all 
but the Sicyonians, who made, head against him 
at Memea, and were defeated in a pitched battle ; 
in memory of which victory’ he erected a trophy. 
From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a 
number of men into his galleys, and sailed to the 
opposite side of the continent; then passing by 
the mouth of the Achclous, he made a descent in 
Acarnania, shut up the Ocnead.x within their 
walls, and having laid waste the country, re- 
turned home. In the whole course of this affair, 
he appeared terrible to his enemies, and to his 
countrymen an active and prudent commander ; 
for no miscarriage urns committed, nor did even 
any unfortunate accident happen during the whole 
time. 

Having sailed to Pontus with a large and well- 
equipped fleet, he procured the Grecian cities 
there all the advantages they desired, and treated 
them with great regard. To the barbarous 
nations that surrounded them, and to 'their kings 
1 and princes, he made the power of Athens very 
respectable, by showing with what security her I 
fleets , could sail, and that she was in effect 
| mistress of the seas. He left the people of Sinope 
thirteen ships under the command of Lamachus, 
and a body of men to act against Timcsilcos their 
tyrant. And when the tyrant and his party were 
drii’en out, he caused a decree to be made, that a 
colony of 600 Athenian volunteers _ should be 

I jlaced in Sinope, and put in possession of those 
louses and lands which had belonged to the 
tyrants. 

He did not, however, give wav to the wild 
desires of the citizens, nor would he indulge 
them, when, elated with their strength and good 
fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt,* and of 


* For the Athenians had been masters of 
Egypt, as we find in the second book of Thucy- 
dides. They were drivenout of it by Mcgabyzus, 
Artaxcrxcs’s lieutenant, in the first year of the 
eightieth olympiad, and it was only in the last 
j’ear of the eighty-first olympiad that Pericles 
made that successful expedition about Pelo- 
ponnesus ; therefore it is not strange^ that the 
Athenians, now in the height of prosperity, talked 
of recovering their footing in a country which 
they had so lately lost. 


attcropjJnrr the coast of Persia. Many were like- 
wise this time possessed with the unfortunate 
passi^ n f or Sicily, which the orators of Alcibiades’s 
party afterwards inflamed still more. Nay, some 
even dreamed of Hetruria* and Carthage, and 
F ot Without some ground of hope, as they 
imagined, because of the great extent of their 
^^Fl'hions, and the successful course of their 
affair^ 

. P u t Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the 
citize ns> and curbed their extravagant desire of 
conq\ )es t . employing the greatest part of their 
forces j n strengthening and securing their present 
acquisitions, and considering it as a matter of 
consQq uence to keep the Lacedaemonians within 
boun^ s . whom he therefore opposed, as on other 
0 ^ as ions, so particularly in the sacred war. For 
when the Lacedaemonians, by dint of arms, had 
re ^°£ed the temple to the citizens of Delphi, 
whiclj bad been seized by the Phocians, Pericles, 
immediately after the departure of the Lacedae- 
' m °nivms, marched thither, and put it into the 
nanas c f tfie pfioefans again. Ancf as the 
Laceq^monians had engraved on the forehead of 
*“ c a Vazen wolf the privilege which the people of 
Delph; b a d granted them of consulting the oracle 
nrst,? Peridcs caused the same privilege for the 
™iian s , to be inscribed on the wolfs right side. 

event showed, that he was right in con- 
hning t b e Athenian forces to act within the bounds 
°* y r cece. For, in the first place, the Eubceans 
rcvoHgd^ and he Jed an army against them. Soon 
afcer » news was brought that Mcgara had 
comp lcncc d hostilities, and that the Lacedte- 
”\? m an forces, under the command > of king 
* lislc >nax, were upon the borders of Attica. The 
enemy offered him battle: he did not choose, 
nowc vcr> t0 r i s j- a n engagement with so numerous 
anti resolute an army. But as Plistonax was 
very’ young, and chiefly directed by Clcandridcs, 
a cou nsc ]i or whom the Ephori had appointed him- 

. a( :count of his tender age, he attempted to. 

.- 1 K counsellor, and succeeding in it to his 
w is p, persuaded^ him to draw off the Pclopon- 
ncsia ns from Attica. The soldiers dispersing and- 
retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedx- 
mom ans were so hignly incensed, that they laid a- 
hcav'y bnc upon the king, and as he was not able 
p-^y it, he withdrew from Laccdcemon. As for 
y* ca hdridcs, who fled from justice, they con- 
densed him to death. He was the father of 
^3 “hpus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, 
aacl .who seemed to have derived the vice of 
avarice from him as an hereditary distemper. 

_ e v /as led by it into bad practices, for which he 
' va s banished with ignominy from Sparta, as we 
nave related in the life of Lysander. 

* hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage ; 

. , Ve may consider that Hetruria was on one 

s }u£ pf Sicily, and Carthage on the other. The 
.fnians, therefore, after they had devoured 
in their thoughts, might think of extending^ 
1 r l f conquests to the countries on the right ana 
• in the snme manner as king Pyirhus in- 
au *£ -d his wild ambition to subdue Sicily, Italy, 
“d Africa. 

* This wolf is said_ to have been consecrated 
and placed by the side of the great altar, on 
®5 c * u >i°n of a wolfs killing a thief who had robbed 

, temple, and leading the Delphianr, to the 
piacc where the treasure lay. 
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In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put 
down ten talents laid our for a necessary use, and 
the people allowed it, without examining the 
matter closely, or prying into the secret. Accord- 
ing to some writers, and among the rest Theo- 
phrastus the philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents 
every year to Sparta, with which he gained all 
the magistracy, and kept them from acts of 
hostility; not that he purchased peace, with the 
money, but only gained time, that he might have 
leisure to make preparations to carry on the war 
afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacede- 
monians, he turned his arms against the revolters, 
^and passing over into Eubcea with fifty ships and 
five thousand men, he reduced the cities. He 
expelled the Hippobotce, persons distinguished by 
their opulence and authority among the Chal- 
cidians ; and having exterminated all the Hes- 
titeans, he gave their city to a colony of Athe- 
nians. The cause of this severity was their 
having taking an Athenian ship, and murdered 
the whole crew. 

Soon alter tfiis; tile Athenians' ana' ilaceukmw- 
nians having agreed upon a truce for thirty years, 
Pericles caused a decree to be made for an ex- 
pedition against Samos. The pretence he made 
use of was, that the Samians, when commanded 
to put an end to the war with the Milesians, had 
refused it. But as he seems to have entered upon 
this war merely to gratify Aspasia, it may not 
be amiss to inquire by what art or power she 
captivated the greatest statesmen, and brought 
even philosophers to speak of her so much to hpr 
advantage. 

It is agreed that she was by birth a Milesian,* 
" and the daughter of Axiochus. She is reported 
to have trod in the steps of Thargelia,! who was 
descended from the ancient Ionians, and to have 
reserved her intimacies for the great. This 
Thargelia, who to the charms of her person added 
a peculiar politeness and poignant wit, had many 
lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the 
king of Persia’s interest all that approached 
her ; by whose means, as they were persons 
of eminence and authority, she sowed the seeds 
of the Median faction among the Grecian 
states. 

Some, indeed, say that Pericles made his court 
to Aspasia only on acount of her wisdom and 
political abilities. Nay, even Socrates himself 
sometimes visited her along with his friends ; and 
her acquaintance took their wives with them to 
hear her discourse, though the business that 
supported her was neither honourable nor decent, 
for she kept a number of courtesans in her house. 
jEschines informs us that Lysicles, who was a 
grazier,! and of a mean ungenerous disposition, 
by his intercourse with Aspasia after the death 
of Pericles, became the most considerable man in 
Athens. And though Plato's Menexcnus in the 
beginning is rather humorous than serious, yet 
thus much of history we may gather from it, that 


* Miletum, a city in Ionia, was famous for 
producing persons of extraordinary abilities. 

+ This Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained 
the sovereignty of Thessaly. However, she came 
to an untimely end ; for she was murdered by one 
of her lovers. 

! What the employments were to which this 
Lysicles was advanced, is nowhere recorded. 


many. Athenians resorted to her on account of her 
skill in the art of speaking.* 

I should not, however, think that the attach- 
ment of Pericles was of so very delicate a kind. 
For, though his wife, who was his relation, and 
had been first married to Hipponicus, by whom 
she had Callias the rich, brought him two sons, 
Xanthippus and Paralus, yet they lived so ill 
together that they parted by consent. She was 
married to another, and he took Aspasia, for whom 
he had the tenderest regard ; insomuch that he 
never went out upon business, or returned, with- 
out saluting her. In the comedies she is called 
the New OmpJiale, Deianira, and fitno. Ora- 
tions plainly calls her a prostitute : 

She bore this funo, this Aspasia, 
Skill’d in the shameless trade and every art 
Of wantonness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by 
her; for he is introduced by Eupolis inquiring 
after him thus : 

Still lives the offspring of my dalliance? 
Pyronides answers — 

He lives, and might have bome the name 
of husband. 

Did he not dream that every bosom fair. 

Is not a chaste one. “ 

Such was the fame of Aspasia, that Cyrus, who 
Contended with Ariaxerxes for the Persian crown, 
have the name of Aspasia to his favourite concu- 
bine, who before was called Milto. This woman 
jvas born in P/tocis, and was the daughter of 
Hermotimus. When Cyrus was. slain in the 
battle, she was carried to the king, and had 
afterwards great influence over him. These 
particulars occurring to my memory as I wrote 
this life, I thought it would be a needless affecta- 
tion of gravity, if not an offence against polite- 
hess, to pass them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pari- 
ties is much blamed for having promoted, in 
favour of the Milesians, at the instigation of 
Aspasia. The Milesians, and Samians had been 
at war for the city of Priene, and the Samians 
had the advantage, when the Athenians inter- 
posed, and ordered them to lay down their arms, 
bn.d refer the decision of the dispute to them : 
but the Samians refused to comply with this 
demand. Pericles, therefore, sailed with a fleet 
lo Samos, and abolished the oligarchical form of 
government. He then took fifty of the principal 
>nen, and the same number of children, as 
hostages, and sent them to Lemnos. Each of 
Ihese hostages, we are told, offered him a talent 
for his ransom ; and those that were desirous to 


. * It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia excelled 
■n light and amorous discourses. Her dis- 
courses, on the contrary, were not more brilliant 
•han solid. It was even believed by the most 
Intelligent Athenians, and amongst them by 
■Socrates himself, that she composed the celebrated 
funeral oration pronounced by Pericles, in honour 
?>f those that were slain in the Samian war. It 
>s probable enough, that Pericles undertook that 
Var to avenge the quarrel of the Milesians, at 
’he suggestion of Aspasia, who was of Miletum ; 
Vho is said to have accompanied him in that 
Expedition, and to have, built a temple to per- 
betuate the memory of his victory. 
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prevent the settling of a democracy among them 
would have given him much more. Pisuthnes * 
the Persian, who had the interest of the Samians 
.at heart, likewise sent him io.ooo pieces of gold, 
to prevail upon him to grant them more favour- 
able terms. Pericles, however, would receive 
none of their presents, but treated the Samians 
in the manner he had resolved on ; and having 
established a popular government in the island, 
he returned to Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered 
their hostages by some private measure of Pi- 
suthnes, and made new preparations for war. 
Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce them once 
more, found them not in a posture of negligence 
or despair, but determined to contend with him 
for the dominion of the sea. A. sharp engage- 
ment ensued near the isle of Tragia, and Pericles 
gained a glorious victory, having with forty-four 
ships defeated seventy, twenty of which had 
soldiers on board.. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of 
the harbour of Samos, and laid siege to the city. 
They still retained courage enough to sally out 
and give him battle before the walls. Soon after 
a greater fleet came from Athens, and the Samians 
were entirely shut up : whereupon, Pericles took 
sixty galleys, and steered for the Mediterranean, 
with a design, as is generally supposed, to meet 
the Phoenician fleet that was coming to the relief 
of Samos, and to engage with it at a great dis- 
tance from the island. 

Stcsimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail 
for Cyprus, which is very improbable. But 
whatever his design was, he seems to have com- 
mitted an error. For, as soon as he was gone, 
Mclissus, the sqn of Ithagenes, a man distin- 
guished as a philosopher, and at that time 
commander of the Samians, despising either the 
small number of ships that was left, or else the 
inexperience of their officers, persuaded his 
countrymen to attack the Athenians. Accord- 
ingly, a battle .was fought, and the Samians 
obtained the victory ; for they made many 
prisoners, destroyed the greatest part of the 
enemy's fleet, cleared the seas, and. imported 
whatever warlike stores and provisions they 
wanted. Aristotle writes, that Pericles himself 
had been beaten by the same Melissus, in a former 
sea-fight. 

The Samians returned upon, the Athenian pri- 
soners the insult the)’ had received, marked their 
foreheads with the figure of an owl, as the Athe- 
nians had branded them with a Sarnar/ta, which 
is a kind of ship built low in the forepart, and wide 
and hollow in the sides. This form makes it light 
and expeditious, in sailing ; and it was called 
Sa mama, from its being invented in. Samos by 
Polycratcs the tyrant. Aristophanes is supposed 
to have hinted at these marks, when he says — 
The Samians arc a lettered race. 

As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfor- 
tune that had befallen his army, he immediately 
returned with succours, t gave MeJissus battle, 


* Pisuthnes, the son of Hystnspcs, was gover- 
nor of Sardis, and espoused the cause of the 
Samians of course, because the principal persons 
amengthem were in the Persian interest. 

t On his return, lie received a reinforcement of 
fourscore ships, as Thucydides tells us; or ninety, 
according to Diodorus. 


routed the enemy, and. blocked up the town by 
building a wall about it ; choosing to owe the 
conquest of it rather to time and. expense, than to 
purchase it with the blood of his fellow-citizens. 
But when he found the Athenians murmured at 
the time spent in the blockade, and that it was 
i difficult to restrain them from the assault, he 
divided the array into eight parts, and ordered 
them to draw lots. That division which drew a 
white bean, were to enjoy themselves in ease and 
pleasure while the others fought.. Hence it is 
said, that those who spend the day in feasting and 
merriment, call that a white day from the white 
dean. 

1 Ephorus adds, that Pericles. in this siege made 
1 use of battering engines, the invention of which 
he much admired, it being then, a new one ; and 
that he had Aricmon the engineer along with 
him, who, on account of his lameness, was carried 
about in a litter, when his presence was required 
to direct the machines, and thence, had the sur- 
name of Pcrifhorctus. But Heraclides of Pontus 
confutes this assertion by some verses of Anacreon, 
in which mention is made of Artemon Periphore- 
tus several ages before the Samian war and these 
transactions of Pericles. And he tells us, this 
Artemon was a person who gave himself up to 
luxury, and was withal of a timid and. effeminate 
spirit ; that he spent most of his time within doors, 
and had a shield [of brass held over his head by 
a couple of slaves, lest something should fall upon 
him. Moreover, that if he happened to be neces- 
sarily obliged to go abroad, he was carried in a 
litter, which hung so low as almost to touch the 
ground, and therefore was called Pcriphorcins. 

After nine months the Samians surrendered. 
Pericles razed their walls, seized their ships, and ' 
laid a heavy fine upon them ; part of which they 
paid down directly, the rest they promised at a 
set time, and gave hostages for the payment. 
Duris the Samian makes a melancholy talc of it, 
accusing Pericles and the Athenians of great 
cruelty, of which no mention is made by Thucy- 
dides, Ephorus, or Aristotle. What he relates 
concerning the Samian officers and seamen seems 
quite fictitious ; he tells us, that Pericles caused i 
them to be brought into the market-place at j 
Miletus, and to be bound to posts there for ten 
days together, at the end of which he ordered 
them, by that time in the most wretched condition, 
to be despatched with clubs, and refused their 
bodies. the honour of burial. Duris, indeed, in 
his Histories, often goes beyond the limits of 
truth, even when not misled by any interest or 
passion; and therefore is more likely to have 
exaggerated the sufferings of his country, to make 
the Athenians appear in an odious light.* 

Pericles, at hts return to Athens, after the re- 
duction of Samos, celebrated in a splendid manner 
the obsequies of his countrymen who fell in 
that, war, and pronounced himself the funeral 
oration usual on such occasions. This gained 
him great applause : and, when he came down 
from the rostrum, the women paid their respects^ 
to him, and presented him with crowns and 
chaplets, like a champion just returned victorious 
from the. lists. Only Elpinice addressed him in 
terms quite different : “Are these actions, then, 


* Yet Cicero tells us, this Duris was a careful 
historian, Nome in kisioria diligent . This his- 
torian lived in the times of Ptolemy Philadclphns. 
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Prides, \v°rthy of crowns and garlands, which infringing the common privileges, and breakirv 


city united to us both in blood and friendship ? " many encroachments and injuries done them bv 
s ondes only smiled, and answered softly with the Athenians, whom they durst not accuse openly 
tins lme of Archilochus — And at this very juncture, Potidma, a Corinthian 

^hy lavish ointments on a head that’s gray ? Colony, but subject to the Athenians, being be- 
t - _ , , . , . . f , , . . Sieged in consequence of its revolt, hastened On 

jo n informs us, that he was highly elated with the war. 
t us conquest, and scrupled not to say, that However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens 
'Mmcmnon spent ten years xn reducing one of the ^nd as Archidamus, king of the Lacedemonians' 
cities of the barbarians, whereas he had taken endeavoured to give a healing turn to most of tlm 
V"\ richest and most powerful city among the articles in question, and to pacify the allies, pro- 
iiians in nine months. And indeed he had bably no other point would have involved the 
™«ifc 0n t0 Ptoud of this achievement: for the Athenians in war, if they could have been per. 

* was really a dangerous one, and the event s ua ded to rescind the decree against the Mega- 
™«rtam ; since, according to Thucydides, such rensians, and to be reconciled to them. Pericles 

* S the power of the Samians, that the Athenians therefore, in exerting all his interest to oppose 

"f tf m * 1Tirn * nent Bangor of losing the dominion this measure, in retaining his enmity to the Mega- 
0 he sea. . rensians, and working up the people to the same 

c>ome time after this, when the Peloponnesian rancour, was the sole author of the war. 


war W as ready to break out, Pericles persuaded 


I , ■ — j i It is said, that when the ambassadors froth 

I ^ people to send succours to the inhabitants of J Laccdxmon came upon this occasion to Athens,* 
< ~°Tcyra, who were at war with tile Corinthians ; * Pericles pretended there was a /aw which forbade 
w "eh would he a means to fix in their interest an the talcing down any tablet on which a decree of 
island whose naval forces were considerable, and the people was written. “Then,” said Polyarces 
m'Sht be of great service in case of a rupture with one of the ambassadors, “ do not take it down’ 
tne Peloponnesians, which they had all the reason hut turn the other side outward ; there is no la\y 
n he world to expect would be soon. Pile sue- .against that.” Notwithstanding the pleasantry 
cour s were decreed accordingly, and Pericles sent of this answer, Pericles relented not in the least. 

Cedtcmotuus, the son of Cimon, with ten ships }f e seems, indeed, to have had some private 
only, as .if he designed nothing more than to dis- pique against the Megarcnsians, though th c 
grate him.f A mutual regard and friendship pretext he availed himself of in public was, that 
lstc “ between Cimon s family and the Spar- they had applied to profane uses certain parcel^ 

• s ; and lie now furnished his son with but a of sacred ground ; and thereupon he procured o 
tew ships, and gave him the charge of tins afTair decree for a herald to be sent to Megara and 
against his inclination, in order that, if nothing Lacedaemon to lay this charge against the Mega, 
gre^t or striking were effected, Laccdmmomus rensians. This decree was drawn up in a candid 
"‘'Silt be still the more suspected of favouring tmd conciliating manner. But Anthcmocritus 
Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable methods the herald sent with that commission, losing his 
J, Endeavoured to hinder the advancement of l;f c by the way, through some treachery (as wa s 
family, representing the sons of Cimon, as supposed) of the Megarcnsians, Charinus pro. 

°y their very names not genuine Athenians, but * — . — ^ 

^ tn Vhgers and aliens, one of them being called ^ * The Lacedaemonian ambassadors demanded 
ac<j demon ius, another T-hessalus, and a third in the first place, the expulsion of those Athenians 
—iUV^ '2'hcy seen? to hare boon nil the sons of who were styled cxccrahlc y on account of the o)(j 
?? Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding business of Cylon and his associates, because by 
aim^eif greatly blamed about these ten galleys, bis mother's side Pericles was allied to the family 
iud by no means sufficient to answer the of I\ legacies ; they next insisted that the siege of 
pui'bose of those that requested it, but hkclj f Potidea should be raised ; thirdly, that the in* 
enough to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse habitants of JEgina should be left free ; anq 
]IJP» sent another squadron to Corcyra,J which lastly, that the decree made against the Mega. 
a, 2,b°t arrive till the action was over. Rensians, whereby they were forbidden the port^ 

•Mie Corinthians, offended at this treatment, W markets of Athens on pain of death, should 
com plained of it at Lacedemon ; and the Mega- be revoked, and the Grecian states set at liberty, ; 


r ? ns ians at the same time alleged, that the Athc- 
nian s would not suffer them to come to any mart 


'vho were under the dominion of Athens. 

Pericles represented to the Athenians, that, 


Qr Port of theirs, but drove them out, thereby tvhatcvcr the Laccdaimonians might pretend, thes 

* “1 f rue ground of their resentment was the prosperity 

.This war was commenced about the little qf t j, e Athenian republic: that, nevertheless, it 
territory of Epidamnum, a city in Macedonia, inight be proposed, that the Athenians would 
- °'j t 'ded by the Corcyrians. . Reverse their decree against Megara, if the face. 

t There seems to be very little colour for this Jkcmonians ’.vould allow free egress and regress. 
"? rt t assertion. Thucydides says, that the Athe- i n their city to the Athenians and their allies ; 
nla f's did not intend the Corcyrians any real that they would leave all those states free, who 
assistance, hut sent this small squadron to look on, v cre f ree a t the making of the last peace witlt 
whil e the Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened (Sparta, provided the Spartans would also leave 
aad wasted each other, ' 1 --- 


■'tli states free who were under their dominion; 


? But this fleet, which consisted of twenty q nc i that future disputes should be submitted to’ 
?, ‘Ps, prevented a second engagement, for which Arbitration. In case these offers should not pre-. 


were preparing. 


I v ail, he advised them to hazard a war. 
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cured a decree, that an implacable and an eternal ; 
enmity should subsist between the Athenians and 
them ; that if any Megarensian should set foot 
on Attic ground, he should be put to death ; that 
to the oath which their generals used to take, 
this particular should be added, that they would 
twice a year make an inroad into the territories 
of Mcgara; and that Anthemocritus should be 
buried at the Thriasian gate, now called Dipylus . 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being 
concerned in the murder of Anthemocritus,* and 
lay the war entirely at the door of Aspasia and 
Pericles; alleging in proof those well-known 
verses from the Achamensis of Aristophanes : 

The god of wine had with his Thyrsus smote 
Some youths, who in their madness stole from 
Mcgara 

The prostitute Sinuctha : in revenge 

Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 

From our Aspasia* s train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the 
real origin of the war : but at the same time all 
agree, it was the fault of Pericles that the decree 
against Mcgara was not annulled. Some say, his 
firmness in that case was the effect of his prudence 
and magnanimity, as he considered that demand 
only as a trial, and thought the least concession 
would be understood as an acknowledgment of 
weakness : but others will have it, that his treating 
the Lacedaemonians with so little ceremony, was 
owing to his obstinacy, and an ambition to display 
his power. 

But the worst cause of all t assigned for the war, 
and which, notwithstanding, is confirmed by most 
historians, is as follows: Phidias the statuary 
had undertaken (as we have said) the statue of 
Minerva. The friendship and influence he had 
with' Pericles exposed him to envy, and procured 
him many enemies, who willing to make an ex- 
periment upon him, what judgment the people 
might pass on Pericles himself, persuaded Menon, 
.one of Phidias's workmen, to place himself as a 
suppliant in the forum, and to entreat the pro- 
tection of the republic while he lodged an informa- 
tion ngainst'Fhidias. _ 

The people granting, his request, and the affair 
coming to a public trial, the allegation of theft, 
which Menon brought against him, was shown to 
be groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of 
Pcnclcs, had managed the matter from the first 
with so much art, that the gold with which the 
statue was overlaid could easily be taken off and 
weighed : and Pericles ordered this to be done 
by the accusers.. But the excellence of his work, 
and the envy arising thence, was the thing that 
ruined Phidias ; and it was particularly insisted 
upon, that in his representation . of the battle with 
the Amazons upon Minerva’s shield, he had intro- 


* Thucydides takes no notice of this herald ; 
and yet it is so certain that the Megarcnsians 
were looked upon as the authors of the murder, 
that they were punished for it many ages after : 
for on that account the Emperor Adrian denied 
them many favours . and privileges which he 
granted to the other cities of Greece. 

t Pericles, when lie saw his friends prosecuted, 
was apprehensive of a prosecution himself, and 
therefore hastened on a rupture with the Pelopon- 
nesians, to turn the attention of the people to 


duccd his own efngics as a bald old man taking 
up a great stone with both hands,* and a high- 
finished picture of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. The last was contrived with so much 
art, that the hand, which, in lifting up. the spear, 
partly covered the face, .seemed to be intended, to 
conceal the likeness, which yet was very striking 
on both sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown 
into prison, where he died a natural death;.! 
though some say, poison was given, him by his 
enemies, who were desirous of causing Pericles 
to be suspected. As for the accuser Menon, he 
had an immunity from taxes granted him, at the 
motion of Glycon, and the generals were ordered 1 
to provide for his security.. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted, for 
impiety, by Hermippus a comic poet, who like- 
wise accused her of receiving into her house 
women above the condition of. slaves for the 
pleasure of Pericles. And Diopithes procured a 
decree, that those who disputed the existence of 
the gods, or introduced new opinions about 
celestial appearances, should be tried before an 
assembly of the people. This charge was levelled 
first at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. 
And as the people admitted it, another decree 
was proposed by Dracon tides, that Pericles should 
give an account of the public money before the 
Prytanes, and that the judges should take the 
ballots from the altar, X and try the cause in the 
city. But Agnon caused the last article to be 
dropped, and instead thereof, it was voted that 
the action should be laid before the 1500 judges, 
either for peculation , and taking cf bribes, or 
simply for corrupt practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted, though much against'' 
the tenor of the law, by means of Pericles, who 
(according to jEschines) shed many, tears in his 
application for mere}' for her. He did not expect 
the same indulgence for Anaxagoras, § and there- 
fore caused him to quit the city, and conducted 
him part of the way. And as he himself was 
become obnoxious to the people upon Phidias’s 
account, and was afraid of being called in question 


* They insisted, that those modem figures im- 
peached the credit of the ancient history, which 
did so much honour to Athens, and their founder 
Theseus. 

t Others say, that he was banished, and that 
in his exile he made the famous statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia. 

t In some extraordinary cases where the judges 
were to proceed with the greatest exactness and 
solemnity, they were to. take ballots or billets 
from the altar, and to inscribe their judgment 
upon them ; or rather to take the black and the 
white bean. What Plutarch means by trying the 
cause in the city , is not easy to determine, unless 
by the city we are to understand the full assembly 
0/ the people. By the 1500 judges mentioned in \ 
the next sentence, is probably meant the court of 
ffciiira, so called because the judges sat in th^^v 
open air. exposed to the sun ; for this court on 
extraordinary occasions consisted of that number. 

§ Anaxagoras held the unity of Gcd, — that it 
was one all-wise Intelligence ’which raised the 
beautiful structure of the world out of the Chaos. 
And if such was the opinion of the master, it 
was natural for the people to conclude, that 
his scholar Pericles was against the Polytheism 
of the times. 
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forit, he urged on the war, which as yet was un- 
certain, and blew up that flame which, till then, 
was stifled and suppressed. By this means he 
hoped to obviate the accusations that threatened 
him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, because 
such was his dignity and power, that in all im- 
portant affairs, and in every great danger, the 
republic could place its confidence in him alone. 
These are said to be the reasons which induced 
him to persuade the people not to grant the de- 
mands of the Lncedmmonians : but what was the 
real cause is quite uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, persuaded, that if they 

H could remove Pericles out of the way, they should 
be better able to manage the Athenians, required 
them to banish all execrable persons from among 
them : and Pericles (as Thucydides informs us) 
was by his mother’s side related to those that 
were pronounced execrable , in the affair of Cylon. 
The success, however, of this application proved 
the reverse of what was expected by those that 
ordered it. Instead of rendering Pericles sus- 
pected, or involving him in trouble, it procured 
him the more confidence and respect from the 
people, when they perceived that their enemies 
both hated and dreaded him above all others. 
For the same reason he forewarned the Athenians, 
that if Archidamus, when he entered Attica at the 
head of the Peloponnesians, and ravaged the rest 
of the country, should spare his estate, it must be 
owing either to the rights of hospitality that sub- 
sisted between them, or to a design to furnish his 
enemies with matter of slander ; and therefore 
from that hour he gave his lands and houses to 
the city of Athens. The Lacedaemonians and 
"" confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a 
great army under the conduct of Archidamus ; 
and laying waste all before them, proceeded as 
far as Achamm,*’ where they encamped, expecting 
that the Athenians would not be able to endure 
them so near, but meet them in the field for the 
honour and safety of their country. But it ap- 
peared to Pericles too hazardous to give battle to 
an'army of 60,000 men (for such was the number 
of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians employed in 
the first expedition), and by that step to risk no 
less than the preservation of the city itself. As to 
those -that were eager for an engagement, and 
uneasy at his slow proceedings, he endeavoured to 
bring them to reason by observing, that trees, 
when lopped, will soon grow again ; but when 
men are cut off, the loss is not easily repaired. 

In the mean time he took care to hold no as- 
sembly of the people, lest he should be forced to 
act against his own opinion. But as a good pilot, 
when a storm arises at sea, gives his directions, 
gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art, 
regardless of the tears and entreaties of the sick 
and fearful passengers ; so Pericles, when he had 
secured the gates, and placed the guards in every 

> quarter to the best advantage, followed the dic- 
1 tates of his own understanding, unmoved by the 
i’--clamours and complaints that resounded in his 
ears. Thus firm he remained, notwithstanding 
the importunity of his friends, and the threats and 
accusations of his enemies ; notwithstanding the 
many scoffs, and songs sung, to vilify his character 
as a general, and to represent him os one who, in 
the most dastardly manner, betrayed his country 

* The borough of Achamte was only 1500 
paces from the city. 


to the enemy. Cleon,* .too, attacked him with 
great acrimony, making use of the general resent- 
ment against Pericles, as a means to increase his 
own popularity, as Hermippus testifies in these 
verses : 

Sleeps then, thou king of satyrs, sleeps the spear. 
While thundering words make war? why boast 
thy prowess, 

Vet shudder at the sound of sharpened swords, 
Spite of the flaming Cleon? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, 
but calmly and silently bore all this disgrace and 
virulence. And though he fitted out 100 ships, 
and sent them against Peloponnesus, yet he did 
not sail with them, but chose to stay and watch 
over the city, and keep the reins of government 
in his own hands, until, the Peloponnesians were 
gone. In order to satisfy the common people, 
who were very uneasy on account of the war, he 
made a distribution of money and lands : for 
having expelled the inhabitants of Angina, he 
divided ’the island by lot among the Athenians. 
Besides, the sufferings of the enemy afforded them 
some consolation. The fleet sent against Pelo- 
ponnesus ravaged a large tract of country, and 
sacked the small towns and villages : and Pericles 
himself made a despent upon the territories of 
Megara,f which he laid waste. Whence it ap- 
pears, that though the Peloponnesians greatly dis- 
tressed the Athenians by land, yet, as they were 
equally distressed by sea, they could not have 
drawn out the war to so great a length, but must 
soon have given it up (as Pericles foretold from 
the beginning), had not some divine power pre- 
vented the effect of human counsels. A pestilence 
at that time broke out,J which destroyed the 
flower of the youth and the strength of Athens'. 
And not only their bodies, but their very minds 
were'affectea : for, as persons delirious with a 
fever set themselves against a physician or a’ 
father, so they raved against Pericles, and at- 
tempted his ruin ; being persuaded by his enemies, 
that the sickness was occasioned by themultitude 
of out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a number 
of people stuffed together, in the height of 
summer, in small huts and close cabins, where 
they were forced to live a lazy inactive life, in- 
stead of breathing the pure and open. air to which 
they had been accustomed. They would needs 
have it, that he was the cause of all this, who', 
when the war began, admitted within the walls 
such crowds of people from the country, and yet 
found no employment for them, but let them con- 
tinue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy 
each other, without affording them the least relief 
or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal 

* The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirized. 
By his harangues and political intrigues, he got 
himself appointed general. 

t He did not undertake this expedition until 
autumn, when the Laccdmmonians were retired. 
In the winter of this year the Athenians solemnized 
in an extraordinary manner the funerals of such 
as first died in the war. Pericles pronounced the 
oration on that occasion, which Thucydides has 
preserved. 

t See this plague excellently described by 
Thucydides, who had it himself. Lib. ii. prop, 
init. 
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in some degree to annoy the enemy, lie manned 
150 ships, on which he embarked great, numbers 
of select horse and foot, and was preparing to set 
sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes of 
success, and the enemy no less dreaded so great 
an armament. The whole fleet was in readiness, 
and Pericles on board his own galley, when there 
happened an eclipse of the sun. The sudden 
darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable 
omen, and threw them into the greatest consterna- 
tion. Pericles observing that the pilot was much 
astonished and perplexed, took his cloak, and 
having covered his eyes with it, asked him, if he 
found any tiling terrible in that, or considered it 
as a sad presage ; upon his answering in the 
negative, he said, “ Where is the difference, then, 
between this and the other, except that something 
bigger than my cloak causes the eclipse?" But 
this is a question which is discussed in the schools 
of philosophy. 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing 
worthy of so great an equipment. He laid siege 
to the sacred city of Epidaurus,* and at first with 
some rational hopes of success ; but the distemper 
which prevailed in his army broke all his 
measures : for it not only carried off his own 
men, but all that had intercourse with them. As 
this ill success set the Athenians against him, he 
endeavoured to console them under their losses, 
and to animate them to new attempts. But it 
was not in his power to mitigate their resentment, 
nor could they be satisfied, until they had showed 
themselves masters, by voting that he should be 
deprived of the command, and pay a fine, which, 
by the lowest account, was fifteen talents ; some 
make it fifty, .The person that carried on the 
prosecution against him, was Cleon, as Idomeneus 
tells us ; or, according to Theophrastus, Simmias ; 
or-Lncratides, if wc believe Hcraclidcs of Pontus. 

The. public ferment, indeed, soon.subsided ; the 
‘people quitting their resentment with that blow, 
.as a bee leaves its sting in the wound : but his 
rivatc affairs were in a miserable condition, for 
e had lost a number of his relations in the plague, 

’ and a misunderstanding had prevailed for some 
time- in his family. • Xanthippus, the eldest of his 
-legitimate sons, was naturally profuse, and be- 
sides had married a young and expensive wife, 
daughter to Isander, and grand-daughter to 
Epylicus. He knew not how to brook his father's 
frugality, who supplied him but sparingly, and 
with a little at a time, and therefore sent to one 
of his friends, and took up money in the name of 
Pericles. When the man came to demand his 
money, Pericles not .only refused to pay him, 
but even prosecuted him for the demand. Xan- 
thippus was so highly enraged at this, that he 
began openly to abuse his father. First, lie 
exposed and ridiculed the company he kept in 
his house, and the conversations he held with the 
philosophers. He said, that Epitimius the 
Pharsalinn having undesigned!}' killed, a horse 
with a javelin which he threw at. the public games, 
his father spent a whole day in disputing with 
Protngorus which might .be properly deemed the 
, cause of lus death, the javelin, or the man that 
1 threw it, or the presidents of the games. Stcsim- 


* Tins Epidnurus was in Argcia. It was 
consecrated to Esculapius . and Plutarch calls it 
sACrc.i, to distinguish it from another town of the 
same name in Laconia. 


brotus adds, that it was .Xanthippus who spread 
the. vile report concerning his own wife and 
Pericles, and that the. young man retained this 
implacable hatred against his father to his latest 
breath. He was carried off by the plague. 
Pericles lost his sister too at that time, and the 
greatest part of his relations and. friends, who 
were most capable of assisting him in the business 
of the state. . Notwithstanding these misfortunes, 
he lost not his dignity of sentiment and greatness 
of soul. He neither wept, nor performed any 
funeral rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any 
of his nearcst.relationSj until the death of Paralus. 
his last surviving legitimate son. This at last 
subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to - 
keep up his usual calm behaviour and serenity of 
mind ; but, in putting the garland upon the head 
of the deceased, his firmness forsook him; he 
could not bear the. sad spectacle ; he broke out 
into loud lamentations, and shed a torrent of 
tears ; a passion which he had never before given 
way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of 
the rest of her. generals and orators, and finding 
none of sufficient weight and authority for so 
important a charge, she once more turned her 
eyes on Pericles, and invited him to take upon 
him the direction of affairs both military and 
civil. He had for some time shut himself up at 
home to indulge his sorrow, when Alcibiades, and 
his other friends, persuaded him to make his 
appearance. The people making an apology for 
their ungenerous treatment of him, he re-assumed 
the reins of government, and being appointed 
general, his first step was to procure the repeal of 
the law concerning bastards, of which he himself _ 
had been the author ; for he was afraid that his 
name and family would be extinct for want of a 
successor. The history .of that law is as follows : 
Many years before, Pericles, in the height of his 
ower, and having several legitimate sons (as we 
are already related), caused a law to be made, 
that none should be accounted citizens of Athens, 
but those whose parents were both Athenians.* 
After this, the king of Egypt made the Athenians 
a present of 40,000 medimni of wheat, and ns this 
was to be divided among the citizens, many 
persons were proceeded against as illegitimate upon 
that law, whose birth had never before been 
called in question, and many were disgraced upon 
false accusations. Near 5000 were cast, and sold 
for slaves ; t and 14,0^0 appeared to be entitled 
to the. privilege of citizens.! Though it was 
unequitable and strange, that a law, which had 
been put in execution with so much severity, 
should be repealed by the man who first proposed 
it ; yet the Athenians, moved at the late mis- 


*. According to Plutarch's account, at the 
beginning of the life. of Thcmistocles, this law 
was made before the. time of Pericles. Pericles, 
however, might put it more strictly in execution 
than it had been before, from a spirit of opposition \ 

to Cimon, whose children were only of the ha?/ / 
blood. 

j The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a 
state of servitude ; it only placed them in the rank 
of strangers. 

J A small number indeed, at a time when 
Athens had dared to think of sending out colonies, 
humbling their neighbours, subduing foreigners, 
and even of erecting an universal monarchy. 
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fortunes in his family, by which lie seemed to 
have suffered the punishment of his arrogance 
and pride, and thinking he should be treated with 
humanity, after he had felt the wrath of Heaven, 
permitted him to enroll a natural son in his own 
tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he 
who afterwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a 
sea-fight at Arginusm, and was put to death by 
the people, together with his colleague.* 

About this time Pericles was seized with the 
plague, but not with such acute and continued 
symptoms as it generally shows. It was rather a 
lingering distemper, which with frequent inter- 
missions, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, 
and impaired the vigour of his mind. Theo- 
phrastus has a disquisition in his Ethics, whether 
men’s characters may be changed with their 
fortune, and the soul so affected with the dis- 
orders of the body as to lose her virtue; and 
there he relates, that Pericles showed to a friend 
who came to visit him in his sickness, an amulet 
which the women had hung about his neck, 
intimating that he must be sick indeed, since 
he submitted to so ridiculous a piece of super- 
stition. t 

When he was at the point of death, his surviv- 
ing friends and the principal citizens sitting about 
his bed, discoursed together concerning his ex- 
traordinary virtue, and the great authority lie 
had enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits, 
and the number. of his victories ; for, while he 
was commander in chief, he had erected no less 
than nine trophies to the honour of Athens. 
These things they talked of, supposing that he 
attended not to what they said, but that his 
senses were gone. He took notice, however, of 
every word they had spoken, and thereupon 
delivered himself audibly as follows : “ I am 
surprised, that while you dwell upon and extol 
these acts of mine, though fortune had her share 
in them, and many other generals have performed 
the like, you take no notice of the greatest and 

* The Athenians had appointed ten commanders 
on that occasion. After they had obtained the 
victory they were tried, and eight of them were 
capitally condemned, of whom six that were on 
the spot were executed, and this natural son of 
Pericles was one of them. The only crime laid 
to their charge, was, that they bad not buried the 
dead. Xenophon, in his Grecian history, has 
given a large account of this affair. It happened 
under the archonship of Callias, the second year 
of the ninety-third olympiad, twenty-four years 
after the death of Pericles. Socrates the 
philosopher was at that time one of the Prytanes, 
and resolutely refused to do his office. And a 
little while after, the madness'of the people turned 
the other way. 

t It does not appear by this that his under- 
standing was weakened, since he knew the charm 
to be a ridiculous piece of superstition, and 
. showed it to his friend as such ; but only that in 
his extreme sickness he had not resolution enough 
to refuse what he was sensible would do him no 
good. 


most honourable part of my character, that no 
Athenian, through my means, ever put on 
mourning." 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not 
only for the candour and moderation which he 
ever retained, amidst the distractions of business 
and . the rage of his enemies, but for that noble 
sentiment which led him to think it his most 
excellent attainment, never to have given way 
to envy or anger, notwithstanding the greatness 
of his power, nor to have nourished an implacable 
hatred against his greatest foe. In my opinion, 
this one thing, I mean his mild and dispassionate 
behaviour, his unblemished integrity and irre- 
proachable conduct during his whole administra- 
tion, makes his appellation of Olympius, which 
would otherwise be vain and absurd, no longer 
exceptionable ; nay, gives it a propriety. Thus 
we think the divine powers, as the authors of all 
good, and naturally incapable of producing evil, 
worthy to rule and preside over the universe. 
Not in the manner which the poets relate, who, 
while they endeavoured to bewilder us by their 
irrational opinions, stand convicted of inconsis- 
tency, by their own writing. For they represent 
the place which the gods inhabit, as the region 
of security and the most perfect tranquillity, 
unapproached 'by storms and unsullied with 
clouds, where a sweet serenity for ever reigns, 
and a pure /ether displays itself without interrup- 
tion ; and these they think mansions suitable to 
a blessed and immortal nature. Yet, at the same 
time, they represent the gods themselves as full 
of anger, malevolence, hatred, and other pas- 
sions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. Tut 
this by-thc-by. 

The state of public affairs soon showed the 
want of Pericles,* and the Athenians openly 
expressed their regret for his loss. . Even those, ' 
who, in his lifetime, could but ill brook- his 
superior power, as thinking themselves 'eclipsed 
by it, yet upon a trial of other orators and "de- 
magogues, after he was gone, soon acknowledged 
that where severity was required, no man was-, 
ever more moderate ; or if mildness was necessary, '; 
no man better kept up his dignity, than Pericles, f 
And his so much envjed authority, to which’ they ' 
had given the name of monarchy -and tyranny, 
then appeared to have been the bulwark Of the 
state, so much corruption and such a-rage of 
wickedness broke out upon the commonwealth 
after his death, which he by proper restraints had 
palliatcd.t and kept from dangerous and destruc- 
tive extremities 1 

* Pericles died in the third year of the_ Pelo- 
ponnesian war, that is, the last year of the eighty- 
seventh olympiad, and 428 years before the 
Christian era. 

t Pericles did indeed palliate. the distempers 
of the commonwealth while he lived, but (as we 
have observed before) he sowed the seeds of them, 
by bribing the people with their own money; 
with which they were as much pleased as if it 
had been his. 
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FAB I US MAXIMUS. 


Such were the memorable actions of Pericles, as 
far as we have been able to collect them ; and 
now we proceed to the life of Fabius Maximus. 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by 
one of the nymphs, according to some authors ; 
or, as others say, by a woman of the country, 
near the river Tiber. From him came the family 
of the Fabii, one of the most numerous and 
illustrious in Rome.* Yet some authors write, 
that the first founders of this family were called 
Fcdii % \ on account of their^ catching wild beasts 
by means of 'pits ; for a pit is still in Latin called 
jfoz’ca, and the word foacrc signifies to dig: but 
in time, two letters being changed, they had the 
name of Fabii \ This family produced many 
eminent men, the most considerable of whom was 
Rullus,\ by the Romans sumamed Maximus, or 
the Great , and from him the Fabius Maximus 
of whom we are writing, was the fourth in 
descent. 

This last had the surname of Verrucosus, from 
a small wart on his upper lip. He was likewise 
called Ovicttla,% from the mildness and gravity 
of his behaviour when a boy. Nay, his composed 
demeanour, and his silence, his caution in enga- 
ging in the diversions of the other boys, the slow- 
ness and difficulty with which he took what was 
taught him, together with the submissive manner 
ia which he complied with the proposals of his 
comrades, brought him under the suspicion of 
‘•tupiditv and foolishness, with those that did not 
taoroughly know him. Yet a few there were who 
perceived that his composedness was owing 
to the solidity of # his parts, and who discerned 
withal a magnanimity and lion-like courage in 
his nature. In a short time, when application to 
business drew him out, it was obvious even to 
the many, that his seeming inactivity was a 
command which he had of his passions, that his 
cautiousness was prudence, and that what had 

* The most numerous, for that family alone 
undertook the war against the Ycientes, and sent 
out 306 persons of their own name, who were all 
slain in that expedition. It was likewise one of 
the most illustrious ; for the Fabii had borne the 
highest offices in the state, and two of them had 
been seven times consul. 

t Pliny’s account of the matter is much more 
probable, viz. that they were called Fabii \ a 
Fabis, from their skill in raising beans ; as several 
other families of note among the Romans were 
denominated from other branches of husbandry. 
Indeed their first heroes tilled the ground with 
their own bands. 

\ This Fabius Hull us was five times consul, 
and gained several important victories over the 
Samnites, Tuscans, and other nations. It was 
not, however, from these great actions that he 
obtained the surname of Maximus, but from his 
behaviour in the censorship ; during which lie 
reduced the populace of Rome into four tribes, 
who before were dispersed among all the tribes in 
general, and by that means had very great power 
in the assemblies. These were called Tribus 
Lty. lib. ix. cap. 46. 

- Ovtcula signifies a little sheep . 


passed for heaviness and insensibility, was really 
an immovable firmness of soul. He saw what 
an important concern the administration was, and 
in what wars the republic was frequently en- 
gaged, and, therefore, by exercise prepared his 
body, considering its strength as a natural 
armour; at the same time, he improved his 
powers of persuasion, as the engines by which 
the people are to be moved, adapting them to 
the manner of his life. For in his eloquence 
there was nothing of affectation, no empty, 
plausible elegance, but it was full of that good 
sense which was peculiar to him, and had a 
sententious force and depth, said to have re- 
sembled that of Thucydides. There is an oration 
of his still extant, which he delivered before the 
people, on occasion of his son’s funeral, who died 
after he had been consul. 

Fabius Maximus was five times consul;* and 
in his first consulship was honoured with a triumph 
for the victory he gained over the Ligurians ; who, 
being defeated by him in a set battle, with the 
loss of a great number of men, were driven behind 
the Alps, and kept from such inroadS and ravages 
as they had used to make in the neighbouring 
provinces. 

Some years after, Hannibal, having invaded 
Italy! and gained the battle of Trebia, advanced 
through Tuscany, laying waste the country, and 
striking Rome itself with terror and astonishment. 
This desolation was ^ announced by signs and 
prodigies, some familiar to the Romans, as that 
of thunder, for instance, and others quite strange 
and unaccountable. For it was said, that certain 
shields sweated blood, that bloody com was cut 
at Antium, that red-hot stones fell from the air, 
that the Falerians saw the heavens open, and 
many billets fall,! upon one of which these words 

* Fabius was consul the first time in the year 
of Rome 521; and the fifth time in the tenth 
year of the second Punic war, in the year of 
Rome 545. 

f Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years. 

It was not, indeed, a remarkable period of the 
life of Fabius. Hannibal entered Italy in the year 
of Rome 533. He defeated Scipioin the battle 
of Ticinus, before lie beat Scmpronius in that of 
Trebia. 

t Plutarch misunderstood Livy, and of the two 
prodigies which he mentions, made but one. Livy 
says, “At FnJerium the sky was seen to open, 
and in the void space a great light appeared. 
The lots at Prrcncstc shrunk of their own accord, 
and one of them dropped down, whereon was 
i written, ‘Mars brandishcth his sword.”' Liv. 
lib. xxii. — These lots were bits of oak, handsomely 
wrought, with some ancient characters inscribed 
upon them. When any came to consult them,*" 
the coffer in which they were kept was opened, 
and a child having first shaken them together, 
drew out one from the rest, which contained the 
answer to the querist's demand. As to the lots 
being shrunk, which Livy mentions, and which 
was considered as a bad omen, no doubt the 
priests had two set*, a smaller and a greater, 
which they played upon the people's superstition 
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were very legible : "Mars brandislicth his arms.” 
But Cains Flaminius, then, consul, was not dis- 
couraged by any of these things. He was indeed 
natuially a man of much fire and ambition, and, 
besides, was elated by former successes, which 
he had met with contrary to all probability : for 
against the sense of the senate and his colleague, 
he had engaged with the Gauls and beaten them. 
Fabius likewise paid but little regard toprodigies,* 
as too absurd to be believed, notwithstanding the 
great effect the}- had upon the multitude. But 
being informed how small the numbers of the 
enemy were, and of the want of money, he advised 
the Romans to have patience ; not to give battle 
to a man who led on an army hardened by many 
conflicts for tills very purpose ; hut to send suc- 
cours to their allies, and to secure the towns that 
were in their possession, until the vigour of the 
enemy expired of itself, like a flame for want 
of fuel 

He could not, however, prevail upon Flaminius. 
That general declared he would never suffer the 
war to approach Rome, nor like Camillas of old, 
dispute within the walls who should be the master 
of the city. He, therefore, ordered the tribunes 
to draw out the forces, and mounted his horse, 
but was thrown headlong off, f the horse, without 
any visible cause, being seized with a fright and 
trembling. Vet he persisted in his resolution of 
marching out to meet Hannibal, and drew up 
his army near the lake called Thrasymenus,; in 
Tuscany. 

While the armies were engaged, there happened 
an earthquake, which overturned whole cities, 
changed the course of rivers, and tore off the tops 
of mountains : yet not one of the combatants was 
in the least sensible of that violent motion. Fla- 
minius himself, having greatly signalized his 
strength and valour, fell ; and with him the 
bravest of his troops ; the rest being routed, a 
great earnage ensued : full 13,000 were slain, and 
as many taken prisoners.? Hannibal was very 


as they pleased. Cicero says, they were very 
little regarded in his time. Ctc. dc Divinat. 
lib. ii. 

* If Fabius was not moved by those prodigies, 
it was not because he despised them (as his col- 
league did, who, according to Livy, neither feared 
the gods nor took advice of men), but because he 
hoped, by appeasing the anger of the gods, to 
render the prodigies ineffectual. It was not 
Fabius, however, but Cn. Servilius Geminus, who 
was colleague to Flaminius. 

t This fall from his horse, which was considered 
as an ill omen, was followed by another as bad. 
When the ensign attempted to pull his standard 
out of the ground in order to march, he had not 
strength enough to do it. But where is the 
wonder, says Cicero, to have a horse take fright, 
or to find a standard-bearer feebly endeavouring 
to draw up the standard, which he had perhaps 
purposely struck deep into the ground? 

t Now the lake of Perugia. 

§ Notwithstanding this complete victor}', 
Hannibal lost only 1500 men ; for he fought the 
Romans at great advantage, having drawn them 
into an ambuscade between the hills of Cortona 
and the lake of Thrasymenus. Livy and Valerius 
Maximus make the number of prisoners only 
6000 ; but Polybius says, they were much more 
numerous. About 10,000 Romans, most of them 
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desirous of discovering the body of Flaminius, 
that he might bur}’ it with due honour, as a tribute 
to his bravery, but he could not find it, nor could 
any account be given what became of it. 

When the Romans lost the battle of Trebia, 
neither the generals sent a true account of it, nor 
the messenger represented it ns it was : both pre- 
tended the victory was doubtful. But as to the 
last, as soon as the prxtor Pomponius was apprised 
of it, he assembled the people, and without dis- 
guising the matter in the least, made this declara- 
tion : "Romans 1 v.-c have lost a great battle, our 
army is cut to pieces, and Flaminius the consul is 
slain; think, therefore, what is to be done for 
your safety." The same commotion which a 
furious wind causes in the ocean, did these words 
of the prmtor produce in so vast a multitude. In 
the first consternation they could not fix upon 
anything : but at length, all agreed that affairs 
required the direction of art absolute power, which 
they called, the dictatorship, and that a man 
should be pitched upon. for it, who would exercise 
it with steadiness and intrepidity. That such a 
man was Fabius Maximus, who had a spirit and 
dignity of manners equal to so great a command, 
and, besides, was of an age in which the vigour of 
the body is sufficient to execute the purposes of the 
mind, and courage is tempered with prudence. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, Fabius was chosen 
dictator,* and he appointed Lucius Minucius his 
general of the horsc.t But first he desired per- 
mission of the senate to make use of a horse when 
in the field. This was forbidden by an ancient 
law, either because they placed their greatest 
strength in the infantry, and therefore chose that 
the commander in chief should be always posted 
among them ; or else because they would have 
the dictator, whose power in all other respects 
was very great, and, indeed, arbitrary, in this 
ease at least appear to be dependent upon the 
people. In the next place, Fabius, willing to 
show the high authority and grandeur of his 
office, in order to make the pcople.more tractable 
and submissive, appeared in public with. twenty- 
four lictors carrying the fasces before him ; and 
when the surviving consul met him, he sent one 
of his officers to order him to dismiss his lictors 
and the other ensigns of his employment, and to 
join him as a private man. 

Then beginning with an act of religion, which 
is the best of all beginnings, and assuring the 
people that their defeats were not owing to the 
cowardice of the soldiers, but to the general's 


wounded, made their escape, and took their route 
to Rome, where few of them arrived, the rest 
dying of their wounds before they reached the 
capital. Two mothers were so transported with 
joy, one at the gate of the city, when she saw her 
son unexpectedly appear, and the other at home, 
where she found her son, that they both expired 
on the spot. 

* A dictator could not be regularly named but 
by the surviving consul, and Servilius being with 
the army, the people appointed Fabius by their 
own authority, with the title of prodictator. 
However, the gratitude of Rome allowed his 
descendants to put dictator instead of prodictator 
in the list of liis titles. 

t According to Polybius and Livy, his name 
was not Lucius, but Marcus Minucius ; nor was 
he pitched upon by Fabius, but by the people. 
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neglect of the sacred rites and auspices, he ex- 
horted them to entertain no dread of the. enemy, 
but by extraordinary honours to propitiate the 
gods. Not that he wanted to infuse into them a 
spirit of supersrition,.but to confirm their valour 
by piety, and to deliver them from every other 
fear, by a sense of the Divine protection. On 
that occasion he consulted several of those mys- 
terious books of the Sibyls, which contained 
matters of great use to the state ; and it is said, 
that some of the prophecies found there, perfectly 
agreed with the circumstances of those times : but 
it was not lawful to divulge them. However, in 
full assembly, he vowed to the gods a ver sacrum, 
that is, all the young which, the next spring 
should produce, on the mountains, the fields, the 
rivers, and meadows of Italy, from the goats, the 
swine, the sheep, and the cows. He likewise 
vowed to exhibit the great games in honour of the 
gods, and to expend upon those games 333,000 
sesterces , 333 denarii , and one third of a denarius ; 
which sum in our Greek money is 83,583 drachmas 
and two oboli. What his reason might be for fix- 
ing upon that precise number is not easy to deter- 
mine, unless it were on account of the perfection 
of the number three, as being the first, of odd 
numbers, the first of plurals, and containing in 
itself the firgt differences, and the first elements 
of all numbers. 

Fabius having taught the people to repose them- 
selves on acts of religion, made them more easy 
as to future events. For his own part, he placed 
all his hopes of victory in himself, believing that 
heaven blesses men with success on account of 
their virtue and. prudence ; and therefore he 
watched the motions of Hannibal, not with a 
design to give him battle, hut by length of time to 
waste his spirit and vigour, and gradually to 
destroy him by means of his. superiority, in men 
and money. To secure himself against the 
enemy's horse, he took care to encamp above 
them on high and mountainous places. When 
they sat still he did the same ; when they were in 
motion he showed himself upon the heights, at 
such a distance as. not to be obliged to fight 
against his inclination, and yet near enough to 
keep them in perpetual alarm, as if, amidst his 
arts to gain time, he intended every moment to 
give them battle. 

These dilatory proceedings exposed him to con- 
tempt among the Romans in general, and even in 
his own army. .The enemy, too, excepting Han- 
nibal, thought him a man of no spirit.. He alone 
was sensible of the keenness of Fabius, and of 
the manner in which he intended to carry on the 
war, and therefore was determined, if possible, 
either by stratagem or force, to. bring him to a 
battle, concluding that otherwise the Cartha- 
ginians must be undone : since they could not 
decide the matter in the field, where they had the 
advantage, but must gradually wear away and be 
reduced to nothing, when the dispute was only 
who should be superior in men and money. 
Hence it was that he exhausted the whole art of 
war ; like a skilful wrestler, who watches every 
opportunity to lay hold of his adversary. . Some- 
times he advanced and alarmed, him with the 
apprehensions of an attack ; sometimes by march- 
ing and cou ntcrmarcl ling he led him from place to 
p.ace, hoping to draw him from his plan of caution, 
but as he was fully persuaded of its utility, he 
kept immovably to his resolution. Minucius, 


his general of horse, gave him, however, no small 
trouble, by his unseasonable courage and heat, 
haranguing the army, and filling them, with a j 
furious desire to come to action, and a vain confi- j 
dence of success. Thus the soldiers v/ere brought ; 
to despise Fabius, and by way of derision to call I 
him the fedagoguc of Hannibal,* while they 
extolled Minucius as a. great man, and one that 
acted up to the dignity of Rome. This led 
Minucius to give a freer scope to his arrogance 
and pride, and to ridicule the dictator for encamp- 
ing constantly upon the mountains, as if he did it 
on purpose that his men might more clearly 
behold Italy laid waste with fire and sword. Ana 
he asked the friends of Fabius, whether he in- 
tended to take his army up into heaven, as he had 
bid adieu to the world below, or whether he would 
screen himself from the enemy with clouds and 
fogs. ‘When the dictator's friends brought him 
an account of these aspersions, and exhorted him 
to wipe them off by risking a battle, “ In that 
case," said he, “ I should he of. a more dastardly J 
spirit than they represent me, if through fear of I 
insults and reproaches, I should depart from my I 
own resolution. But to fear for my country is not I 
a disagreeable fear. That man is unworthy of j 
such a. command as this, who shrinks under f\ 
calumnies and slanders, and complies with ther 
humour of those whom he. ought to govern, and! 
whose folly and rashness it is his duty to restrain."* 

After this, Hannibal made a disagreeable mis- 
take.. For intending to lead his army farther from 
Fabius, and to move, into a part of the country 
that would afford him forage, he ordered the 
guides, immediately after supper to conduct him 
to the plains of Casinum.t They taking the.word 
wrong, by reason of his barbarous pronunciation 
of it, led his forces to the borders of Campania, 
near the town of Casalium, through which runs 
the river Lothronus, which the Romans call Vul- 
turnus. . The adjacent country is surrounded with 
mountains, except only a valley that stretches out 
to the sea. Near the sea the ground is very 
marshy, and full of large banks of sand, by 
reason of the overflowing of the river. The sea 
is there very rough and the coast almost imprac- 
ticable. 

As soon as Hannibal, was entered into this 
valley, Fabius availing himself of his knowledge 
of the country, seized the narrow outlet, and 
placed in .it a guard of 4000 men. The main 
body of his anny he posted to advantage on the 
surrounding hills, and with the lightest and most 
active of his troops, fell upon the enemy’s rear, 

* For the office of a pedagogue. of old was (as 
the name implies) to attend the children, to carry 
them up and down, and conduct them home again. 

t Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered 
the territory of Beneventum, a Roman colony, 
and laid siege to Tilcsia, a city at the foot of the 
Appenines. But finding that neither the ravag- 
ing of the country, nor even the. taking of some 
cities could make Fabius quit his eminences, he" 
resolved to make use of a stronger bait, which 
was to enter Campania, the finest country in Italy, 
and lay it waste under the dictator’s eyes, hoping 
by that means to bring him to an action. But by 
the mistake which Plutarch mentions, his guides, 
instead of conducting him to the plains of Casi- 
num, led him into the narrow passes of Casilimim, 
which divides Samnium from Campania. 
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and put their whole army in disorder, and killed 
about 800 of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of so disad- 
vantageous a situation, and, in revenge of the 
mistake the guides had made, and the danger 
they had brought him into, he crucified them all. 
But not knowing how to drive the enemy from 
the heights they were masters of, and sensible 
besides of the terror and confusion that reigned 
amongst his men, who concluded themselves 
fallen into a snare, from which there was no 
escaping, he had recourse to stratagem. . 

The contrivance was this. He caused 2000 
oxen, which he had in his camp, to have torches 
and dry bavins well fastened to their horns. 
These, in the night, upon a signal given, were to 
be lighted, and the oxen to be driven to the 
mountains, near the narrow pass that was guarded 
by the enemy. While those that had it in charge 
were thus employed, he decamped and marched 
slowly forward. So long as the fire was moderate, 
and burned only the torches and bavins, the oxen 
moved softly on, as they were driven up the 
hills ; and the shepherds and herdsmen on the 
adjacent heights took them for an army that 
marched in order with lighted torches. But 
when their horns were burnt to the roots, and 
the fire pierced to the quick, terrified and mad 
with pain, they no longer kept any certain route, 
but ran up the hills, with their foreheads and 
tails flaming, and setting everything on fire that 
came in their way. The Romans who guarded 
the pass were astonished ; for they appeared to 
them like a great number of men running up and 
down with torches, which scattered fire on every 
side. In their fears, of course, they concluded, 
that they should be attacked and surrounded by 
the enemy; for which reason they quitted the 
pass, and fled to the main body in the camp. 
Immediately Hannibal's light-armed troops took 
possession of the outlet, and the rest of his forces 
marched safely through, loaded with a rich booty. 

Fabius discovered the stratagem that same 
night, for some of the oxen, as ihcy were scat- 
tered about, fell into his hands ; but, for fear of 
an ambush in the dark, he kept his men all night 
under arms in the camp. At break of day, he 
pursued the enemy, came up with their rear, and 
attacked them ; several skirmishes ensued in the 
difficult passes of the mountains, and Hannibal’s 
army was put in some disorder, until he detached 
from his van a body of Spaniards, light and 
nimble men, who were accustomed to climb such 
heights. These falling upon the heavy-armed 
Romans, cut off a considerable number of them, 
and obliged Fabius to retire. This brought upon 
him more contempt and calumny than ever ; for 
having renounced open force, as if he could sub- 
due Hannibal by conduct and foresight, he ap- 
peared now to be worsted at his own weapons. 
Hannibal, to incense the Romans still more 
against him, when he came to his lands, ordered 
them to be spared, and set a guard upon them to 
prevent the committing of the least injury there, 
while he was ravaging all the country around 
him, and laying it waste with fire. An account 
of these things being brought to Rome, heavy 
complaints were made thereupon. Tlte tribunes 
alleged many articles of accusation against him, 
before the people, chiefly at the instigation of 
Metilius, who had no particular enmity to Fabius, 
but being strongly in the interest of Minucius, 


the general of the horse, whose relation he was, 
he thought by depressing Fabius, to raise his 
friend. The senate too was offended, particularly 
with the terms he had settled with Hannibal for 
the ransom of prisoners. For it was agreed 
between them, that the prisoners should be ex- 
changed, man for man, and that if either of them 
had more than the other, he should release them 
for 250 drachmas each man ; * and upon the 
whole account there remained 240 Romans un- 
exchanged. The Senate determined not to pay 
this ransom, and blamed Fabius as taking a step 
that was against the honour and interest of the 
state, in endeavouring to recover men whom 
cowardice had betrayed into the hands of the 
enemy. 

When Fabius was informed of the resentment 
of his fellow-citizens, he bore it with invincible 
patience ; but being in want of money, and not 
choosing to deceive Hannibal, or to abandon his 
countrymen in their distress, he sent his son to 
Rome, with orders to sell part of his estate, and 
bring him the money immediately. This was 
punctually performed by his son, and Fabius 
redeemed the prisoners ; several of whom after- 
wards offered to repay him, but his generosity 
would not permit him to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome by the priests, 
to assist at some of the solemn sacrifices, and 
therefore was obliged to leave the army to Minu- 
cius ; but he both charged him as dictator, and 
used many arguments and entreaties with him as 
a friend, not to come to any kind of action. The 
pains he took were lost upon Minucius; for he 
immediately sought occasions to fight the enemy. 
And observing one day that Hannibal had sent 
out great part of his army to forage, he attacked 
those that were left behind, and drove them 
within their entrenchments, killing great numbers 
of them, so that they even feared he would storm 
their camp: and when the rest of the Cartha- 
ginian forces were returned, he retreated without 
loss.f This success added to his temerity, and in- 
creased the ardour of his soldiers. The report of 
it soon reached Rome, and the advantage was 
represented as much greater than it really was. 
When Fabius was informed of it, he said he 
dreaded nothing more than the success of Minu- 
cius. But the people, mightily elated with the 
news, ran to the forum; and their tribune Me- 
lilius harangued them from the rostrum, highly 
extolling Minucius, and accusing Fabius now, 
not of cowardice and wnnt of spirit, but of 
treachery. He endeavoured also to involve the 
principal men in Rome_ in the same crime, al- 
leging, that they had originally brought the war 
upon Italy, for the destruction of the common 
people, and had put the commonwealth under the 
absolute direction of one man, who by his slow 
proceedings gave Hannibal opportunity to estab- 
lish himself in the country, and to draw fresh 
forces from Carthage, in order to effect a total 
conquest of Italy. 

Fabius disdained to make any defence against 


* Livy calls this argeuti fondo Una ct sclibras 
in militem ; whence we learn that the Roman 
fondo, or pound weight of silver, was equivalent 
to 100 Grecian drachmas or a inina . 

t Others say, that he lost 5000 of his men, and 
that the enemy's loss did not exceed his by more 
than 1000. 
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these allegations of the tribune ; he only declared 
that he v/ould finish the sacrifice and other 
religious rites as soon as possible, that he might 
return to the army and punish Minucius for 
fighting contrary to his orders. This occasioned 
a great tumult among the people, who were 
alarmed at the danger of Minucius.. For it is in 
the dictator’s power to imprison and inflict capital 
punishment ‘without form of trial; and they 
thought that the wrath of Fabius now provoked, 
though he was naturally very mild and patient, 
would prove heavy and implacable. But fear 
kept them all silent, except Metilius, whose per- 
son, as tribune of the people, could not be touched 
(for the tribunes arc the only officers of state that 
retain their authority after the appointing of a 
dictator). Metilius entreated, insisted that the 
people should not give up Minucius, to suffer, 
perhaps, what Manlius Torquatus caused his own 
son to suffer, whom he beheaded when crowned 
with laurel for his victory : but that they should 
take from Fabius his power to play the tyrant, 
and leave the direction of affairs to one who was 
both able and willing to save his country. The 
people, though much affected with this speech, 
did not venture to divest Fabius of the dictator- 
ship, notwithstanding the odium he had incurred, 
but decreed that Minucius should share the com- 
mand with liim, and have equal authority in con- 
ducting the war : a thing never before practised 
in Rome. There was, however, another instance 
of it, soon after upon the. unfortunate action of 
Cannm : for Marcus Junius the dictator being 
then in the field, they created another dictator, 
Fabius Buteo, to fill up the senate, many of 
whose members were. slain in that battle. There 
was this difference, indeed, that Buteo had no 
sooner enrolled the new senators, than he dis- 
missed his lictors and the rest of his retinue, and 
mixed with the crowd, stopping some time in the 
forum about his own affairs as a private man. 

When the people had thus invested Minucius 
with a power equal to that of the dictator, they 
thought they should find Fabius extremely hum- 
bled and dejected ; but it soon appeared that they 
knew not the man. For he did not reckon their 
mistake any unhappiness to him ; but as Diogenes, 
the philosopher, when one said, “They deride 
you,” answered well, “But I am not derided;” 
accounting those only to be ridiculed, who feel 
the ridicule and arc discomposed at it ; so Fabius 
bore without emotion all that happened to him- 
self, herein confirming that position in philosophy, 

" Inch affirms that a wise and good man can suffer 
no disgrace. But he was under no small concern 
for the public, on account of the unadvised pro- 
ceedings of the people, who had put it in the 
power of a rash man to indulge his indiscreet 
ambition for military distinction. And appre- 
hensive that Minucius, infatuated with ambition, 
might take some fatal step, lie left Rome very 
privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the 
arrogance of Minucius grown to such a height, 
net it was no longer to be endured. Fabius 
nerefore refused to comply with his demand of 
.. vmg the army under his orders every other day, 
rhnA<;n S r! Cad t 0f that ’ divided thc forces with him, 
rat . hcr \° have the full command of a 
dl , rcct i°n of the whole by turns. 

himsrif t0 ?' : the first and . fourth legions 
. Ra\ ing the second and third to Minucius ; 


and the confederate forces were likewise equally 
divided. . 

Minucius valued himself highly upon this, that 
the power of the greatest and most arbitrary office 
in the state was controlled and reduced for his 
sake. But Fabius put him in mind, that it was 
not Fabius whom he had to contend with, but 
Hannibal ; that if he would,, notwith stand ing, 
consider his colleague as his rival, he must take 
care lest he who had so successfully carried his 
point with the people, should one day appear to 
have their safety and interest less at heart than 
the man who had been. so ill treated by them. 
Minucius considering this as the effect of an old 
man's pique, and taking the troops that fell to 
his lot, marked out a. separate camp for them.* 
Hannibal was well informed of. all that had 
passed, and watched his opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, 
not difficult to take possession of, which yet would 
afford an 'army a very safe and commodious post. 
The ground about it, at n distance, seemed quite 
level and plain, though there were in it several 
ditches and hollows : and therefore, though he 
might privately have seized that post with ease, 
yet he left it as a bait to draw the enemy to an 
engagement. But as soon as he saw Minucius 
parted from Fabius, he took an opportunity in the 
night to place a number + of men in.thosc ditches 
and hollows : and early in the morning he openly 
sent out a small party, as if designed to make 
themselves masters of the hill, but really to draw 
Minucius to dispute it with them.. The event 
answered his expectation. For Minucius sent 
out his light-armed troops {first, then the cavalry, 
and at last, when he saw Hannibal send reinforce- 
ments to his men upon the hill, he marched out 
with all his forces in order of battle, and attacked 
with great vigour the Carthaginians, who were 
marking out a camp upon the hill. The fortune 
of the day was doubtful, until Hannibal, per- 
ceiving that the enemy had fallen into the snare, 
and that their rear was open to the ambuscade, 
instantly gave the signal. Hereupon, his men 
rushed out on all sides, and advancing with loud 
shouts, and cutting in pieces the hindmost ranks, 
they put the Romans in disorder and terror in- 
expressible. Even the spirit of Minucius began 
to shrink; and he looked first upon one officer 
and then upon another, but not one of them durst 
stand his ground ; they all betook themselves to 
flight, and the flight itself proved fatal. For the 
Numidians, now victorious, galloped round the 
plain, and killed those whom they found dis- 

^ Fabius was not ignorant of the -danger of his 
countrymen. Foreseeing what would happen, he 
kept his forces under arms, and took care to be 
informed how the action went on nor did he 
trust to the reports of others, but he himself looked 
out from an eminence not far from Ins camp. 
When he saw the army of his colleague, surrounded 
and broken, and the cry reached him, not like 
that of men standing the charge, but of persons 
flying in great dismay, he smote upon Ins thigh, I 

* About 1500 paces from Fabius. 

t 500 horse and 5000 foot. Polvb. . . 

j Hpmer mentions the custom of smiting upon 
the. thigh in time of trouble; and wc learn from 
Scripture, that it was practised in the east. 
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and with a deep sigh said to his friends about 
him, “Ye gods! how much sooner than I ex- 
pected, and yet later than his indiscreet proceed- 
ings required, has Minucius ruined himself!” 
Then, having commanded the standard-bearers 
to advance, and the whole army to follow, he ad- 
dressed them in these words : “ Now, my brave 
soldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
Minucius, let him exert himself ; for he deserves 
assistance for his valour, and the love he bears his 
country. If, in his haste to drive out the enemy, 
he has committed any error, this is not a time to 
find fault with him." 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away the 
Numidians, who were picking up stragglers in the 
field. Then he attacked those who were charging 
the Romans in the rear. Such as made resistance 
he slew ; but the greatest part retreated to their 
own army, before the communication was cut off, 
lest they should themselves be surrounded in their 
turn. Hannibal seeing this change of fortune, 
and finding that Fabius pushed on through the 
hottest of the battle with a vigour above his years, 
to come up to Minucius upon the hill, put an end 
to the dispute, and having sounded a retreat, 
retired into his camp. The Romans, on their 
part, were not sorry when the action was over. 
Hannibal, as he was drawing off, is reported to 
have said smartly to those that were by, “Did 
not I often tell you, that this cloud would one day 
burst upon us from the mountains, with all the 
fury of a storm?” 

After the battle, Fabius having collected the 
spoils of such Carthaginians as were left dead 
upon the field, returned to his post ; nor did he 
let fall one haughty or angry word against his 
• colleague. As for Minucius, having called his 
\ men together, he thus expressed himself : 
f, “ Friends and fellow-soldiers ! not to err at all in 
rJ.the management of great affairs, is above the 
wisdom of men : but it is the part of a prudent 
land good man, to learn, from his errors and mis- 
jcarriages, to correct himself for the future. For 
5 my part, I confess, that though fortune has 
Sfrowned upon me a little, I have much to thank 
|her for. For what I could not be brought to be 
{sensible of in so long a time, I have learned in the 
{small compass of one day, that I know not how to 
f command, but have need to be under the direction 
S of another ; and from this moment I bid adieu to 
f the ambition of getting the better of a man whom 
J it is an honour to be foiled by. In all other re- 
< spects, the dictator shall be your commander; 
but in the due expressions of gratitude to him, I 
will be your leader still, by being the first to show 
an example of obedience and submission." 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with 
the eagles, and. the troops to follow, himself 
marching at their head to the camp of Fabius. 
Being admitted, he went directly to his tent. 
The whole army waited with impatience for the 
event. When Fabius came out, Minucius fixed 
his standard before him, and with a loud voice 
saluted him by the name of Father ; at the same 
time his soldiers called those of Fabius their 
Patrons; an appellation which freedmen give to 
those that enfranchise them. These respects 
being paid, and silence taking place, Minucius 
thus addressed himself to the dictator: "You 
have this day, Fabius, obtained two victories ; 
one over the enemy by your valour, the other 
over 3*our colleague by your prudence and 
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humanity. By the former you saved us, by the 
latter you have instructed us : and Hannibal’s 
victory over us is not more disgraceful than yours 
is honourable and salutary to us. I call you 
Father , not knowing a more honourable name, 
and am more. indebted to you than to my real 
father. To him I owe my being, but to you the 
preservation of my life, and the lives of all these 
brave men.” After this, he threw himself into 
the arms of Fabius, and the soldiers of each army 
embraced one another, with every expression of 
tenderness, and with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the 
dictatorship, and consuls were created.* The 
first of these kept to the plan which Fabius had 
laid down. He took care not to come to a pitched 
battle with Hannibal, but sent succours. to the 
allies of Rome, and prevented any revolt in their 
cities. But when Terentius Varro,t a man of 
obscure birth, and remarkable only for his 
temerity and servile complaisance to the people, 
rose to the consulship, it soon appeared. that his 
boldness and inexperience would bring him to risk 
the very being of the commonwealth. For he 
loudly insisted in the. assemblies of the people, 
that the war stood still whilst it was under the 
conduct of the Fabii ; but, for his part, he would 
take but one day to get sight of the enemy and 
to beat him. With these promises he so prevailed 
on the multitude, that he raised greater forces 
than Rome had ever had on foot before, in her 
most dangerous wars ; for he mustered t no fewer 
than 88,000 men. Hereupon, Fabius, and other' 
wise and experienced persons among the Romans 
were greatly alarmed ; because they saw no 
resource for the state, if such a number of their 
youth should be cut off. They addressed them- 
selves, therefore, to the other consul, Paulus 
iEmilius, a man of great experience in war, but 
disagreeable to the people, and at the same time 
afraid of them, for they had formerly set a con- 
siderable fine upon him. Fabius, however, 
encouraged him to withstand the temerity of his 
colleague, telling him, that the dispute he had to 
support for his country was not so much with 
Hannibal ns with Varro. “ The latter,” said he, 
“will hasten to an engagement,! because he 


* According to Livy, Fabius, after the six 
months of his dictatorship were expired, resigned 
the army to the consuls of that year, Servilius 
and Attilius ; the latter, having been appointed 
in the room of Flaminius, who was killed in 
battle. But Plutarch follows Polybius, who says, 
that as the time for the election of new consuls 
approached, the Romans named L. rEmilius 
Paulus and Terentius Varro consuls, after which 
the dictators resigned their charge. 

t Varro was the son of a butcher, and had 
followed his father’s profession in his youth ; but, 
growing rich, he had forsaken that mean calling ; 
and, by the favour of the people, procured by 
supporting the most turbulent of their tribunes, 
he obtained the consulate. 

t It was usual with the Romans to muster 
every year four legions, which consisting in 
difficult times, each of 5000 Roman foot and 300 
horse, and a battalion of Latins equal to that 
number, amounted in the whole to 42,400. But 
this year, instead of four legions, they raised 
eight. 

§ The best dependence of Varro was, tin- 
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knows not his own strength ; and the former, 
because he knows his own weakness. But, 
believe me, rEmilius, I deserve more attention 
than Varro, with respect to the affairs of Hanni- 
bal ; and I do assure you, that if the Romans 
come to no battle with him this year, he will 
either be undone by his stay in Italy, or else be 
obliged to quit it. Even now, when he seems to 
be victorious, and to carry all before him, not 
one of his enemies has quitted the Roman interest, 
and not a third part of the forces remains which 
he brought from home with him.” To this /Emilius i 
is said to have answered, “ My friend, when I 
consider mj’self only, I conclude it better for me 
to fall upon the weapons of the enemy, than by • 
the sentence of my own countrymen. However, 
since -the state of public affairs is so critical, I i 
will endeavour to approve myself a good general, 
and had rather appear such to you, than to all 
who oppose you, and who would draw me, willing | 
or unwilling, to their party.” With these senti- 
ments iEmiuus began his operations. i 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to 
agree* that they should command alternately! 
f each his day, when his turn came, took post 
| over against Hannibal, on the banks of the 
Aufidus, near the village of Cannx. f As soon as 
I it was light, he gave the signal for battle, which 
is a red mantle set up over the general’s tent, 
j The Carthaginians were a little disheartened at 
| first, when they saw how daring the consul was, 
and that his army was more than twice their 
j number. But Hannibal having ordered them to 
I arm, himself, with a few others, rode up to an 
, eminence, to take a view of the enemy now 
drawn up for battle. One Cisco that accompanied 
him, a man of his own rank, happening to say the 
numbers of the enemy appeared to him surprising, 
Hannibal replied, with a serious countenance, 
'‘There is another thing which has escaped your 
observation, much more surprising than that.” 
Upon his asking what it was, “ It is,” said he, 
“ that among such numbers not one of them is 
named Gisco.” The whole company were diverted 
with the humour of his observations ; and as they 
returned to the camp, they told the jest to those 
they met, so that the laugh became universal. 
At sight of this the Carthaginians took courage, 
thinking it must proceed from the great contempt 
in which their general held the Romans, that he 
could jest and laugh in the face of danger. 

In this battle Hannibal gave great proofs of 


doubted!}’', to prolong the war, that Hannibal, 
who was already weakened, might wear himself 
out by degrees ; and, for the same reason, it was 
Hannibal's business to fight. 

* It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that 
the consuls, when they went upon the same 
sendee, should have the command of the army by 
turns. 

t Cannx, according to Livy, Appian, and 
Floras, was only a poor village, which aftenvards 
became famous on account of the battle fought 
near it ; but Polybius, who lived near the time of 
the second Punic war, styles Cannx a city ; and 
adds, that it had been razed a year before the 
defeat of the Roman army. Silius Italicus agrees 
with Polybius. It was aftenvards rebuilt; for 
Pliny ranks it among the cities of Apulia. The 
ruins of Cannx arc still to be seen in the territory 
of Bari. 


generalship. In the first place, he took advantage 
pf the. ground, to post his men with their backs to 
the wind, which was then very violent and scorch- 
ing, and drove from the dry plains, over the heads 
c>f the Carthaginians, clouds of sand and dust into 
the eyes and nostrils of the Romans, so that they 
ivere obliged to turn away their faces and break 
their ranks. . In the next place, his troops were 
drawn up with superior art. He placed the 
flower of them in the wings, and those upon 
\vhom he had less dependence in the main corps, 
tvhich was considerably more advanced than the 
\vings. Then he commanded those in the wings, 
that when the enemy had charged and vigorously 
flushed that advanced body, tfhich he knew 
%vould give way, and open a passage for them to 
the very centre, and when the Romans by this ‘ 
rneans. should be far enough engaged within the 
two wings, they should both on the right and left 
take them in flank, and endeavour to surround 
them.* This was the principal cause of the 
^reat carnage that followed. For the enemy 
pressing upon Hannibal’s front, which gave 
ground, the form of his army was changed into 
T* half-moon J and the officers of the select troops 
paused the two points of the wings to join behind 
the Romans. Thus they were exposed to the 
attacks of the Carthaginians on all sides ; an in- 
credible slaughter followed ; nor did any escape 
put the few that retreated before the main body 
yras enclosed. 

It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident 
happened to the Roman cavalry.. For the horse 
tvhich ^Emilius rode having received some hurt, 
threw him ; and those about him alighting to as- 
sist and defend the consul on foot, the rest of the 
cavalry seeing this, and taking it for a signal for 
them to do the same, all quitted their horses, and 
charged on foot. At sight of this, Hannibal said, 

This pleases me better than if they had been 
delivered to me bound hand and foot.” But the 
particulars may be found at large in the historians 
>vho have described this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few 
porse to Venutia ; and. Asmilius, covered with 
darts which stuck . in his wounds, sat down in 
anguish and despair, waiting for the enemy to 
despatch him. His head and his face were so 
disngured and stained with blood, that it was not 
easy to know, him ; even his friends and servants 
passed by him without stopping. At last, Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, a young man of a patrician 
family, perceiving who he was, dismounted, and 
entreated him to take his horse, and save himself 
for the commonwealth, which had then more oc- 
casion than ever for so good a consul. But nothing 
Could prevail upon him to accept of the offer ; 
rind, notwithstanding the. young man’s tears, he 
obliged him to mount his horse again. Then 
rising up, and taking him by the hand, “ Tell Fab i us 
Jdaximus,” said he, “and Lentulus, do you your- 
self be witness, that Paulus ALmilius followed his 
directions to the last, and did not deviate in the 
jeast from the plan agreed upon between them, 
put was first overcome by Varro, and then by 
Hannibal.*’ Having despatched Lentulus with 
this commission, he rushed among the enemy’s 


* Five hundred Numidians pretended to desert 
io the Romans; hut in the heat of the battle 
turned against them, and attacked them in the 
fear. 
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swords, and was slain. Fifty thousand Romans 
are said to have fallen in this battle, 1 * and 4000 to 
have been taken prisoners, beside 10,000 that were 
taken after the battle in both the camps. 

After this great success, Hannibal’s friends ad- 
vised him to pursue his. fortune, and to enter 
Rome along with the fugitives, assuring him that 
in five days he might sup in the Capitol. It is 
not easy to conjecture what his reason was for 
not taking this step. Most probably some deity 
opposed it, and therefore inspired him with this 
hesitation and timidity. On this account it was 
that a Carthaginian, named Barca, said to him 
with some heat, “ Hannibal, you know how to 
"’gain a victory, but not how to use it.”f 

The battle of Cannae, however, made such an 
alteration in his affairs, that though before it lie 
had neither town, nor magazine, nor port in Italy, 
but, without. any regular supplies for the war, 
subsisted his army by rapine, and for that purpose 
moved them, like a great band of robbers, from 
place to place, yet then he became master of the 
greatest part of Italy. Its best provinces and 
towns voluntarily submitted to him, and Capua 
itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its weight into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes 
;rire not only, what Euripides calls them, a trial 
jjjf the fidelity of a friend, but of the capacity and 
[conduct of a general. For the proceedings of 
jFabius, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, then appeared to be directed by 
counsels more than human, to he indeed the dic- 
tates of a divine wisdom, which penetrated into 
futurity at such a distance, and foresaw what 
" seemed incredible to the very persons who ex- 
perienced it. In him, therefore, Rome places her 
last hope ; his judgment is the temple, the altar, 

* According to 'Livy, there were killed of the 
Romans only 40,000 foot, and 2700 horse. Poly- 
bius says, that 70,000 were killed. The loss of the 
Carthaginians did not amount to 6000. 

When the Carthaginians were stripping the 
dead, among other moving objects, they found to 
their great surprise, a Numidian yet alive, lying 
under the dead body of a Roman, who had thrown 
himself headlong on his enemy, and beat him 
down ; but being no longer able to. make use of 
his weapons, because he had lost his hands, had 
tom off the nose and ears of the Numidian with 
his teeth, and in that fit of rage expired. 

t Zonarus tells 11s, that Hannibal himself after- 
wards acknowledged his mistake in not pursuing 
that day’s success, and used often to cry out, “ O 
Cannte, Cannae ! ” 

But on the other hand, it may be pleaded in 
defence of Hannibal, that the advantages he had 
gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry, who 
could not act in a siege : that the inhabitants of 
Rome were all bred up to arms from their infancy ; 
^ would use. their utmost efforts in defence of their 
Wives, their children, and their domestic gods ; 
and, when sheltered by walls and ramparts, would 
probably be invincible : that they had as many 
generals as senators : that no one nation of Italy 
had yet declared for him, and he might judge it 
necessary to gain someof them before he attempted 
the capital : and lastly, that if he had attempted 
the capital first, and without success, he would 
•not have been able to gain any one nation cr 
city. 
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to which she flies for refuge, believing that to his 
prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held 
up her head, and that her children were not dis- 
persed, as when she was taken by the Gauls. 
For he, who in times of apparent security ? seemed 
to be deficient in confidence and resolution, now 
when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible 
sorrow and helpless despair, alone walked about 
the city with a calm and easy pace, with a firm 
countenance, a mild and gracious address, check- 
ing their effeminate, lamentations, and preventing 
them from assembling in public to bewail their 
common distress. He caused the senate to meet ; 
he encouraged the magistrates, himself being the 
soul of their body, for all waited his motion, and 
Were ready to obey his orders. Fie placed a guard 
at the gates, to hinder such of the people as were 
inclined to fly, from quitting the city. He fixed 
both the place and time for mourning, allowed 
thirty days for that purpose in a man’s own house, 
and no more for the city in general. And as the 
feast of Ceres fell within that time / it was thought 
better entirely to omit the solemnity, than by the 
small numbers and the melancholy looks of those 
that should attend it, to discover the greatness off 
their loss : * for the worship most acceptable to| 
the gods is that which comes from cheerful hearts.; 
Indeed, whatever the augurs ordered for pro- 
pitiating the divine powers, and averting in- 
auspicious omens, was carefully performed. For 
Fabius Pictor, the near relation of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, was sent to consult the oracle at Delphi ; 
and of the two vestals who were then found guilty 
or -a breach of their vow of chastity, one was 
■juried alive, according to custom, and the other 
died by her own hand. 

But what most deserves to be admired, is the 
magnanimity and temper of the Romans, when 
the consul Varro returned after his defeat,! much 
humbled and very melancholy, as one who had 
occasioned the greatest calamity and disgrace 
imaginable to the republic. The whole senate 
and people went to welcome him at the gates; 
and, when silence was commanded, the magis- 
trates and principal senators, amongst.whom was 
Fabius, commended him for not giving up the 
circumstances of the state as desperate after so 
great a misfortune, but returning to take upon 
him the administration, and to make what ad- 
vantage he could for his country of the laws and 
citizens, as not being utterly lost and ruined. 

When they found -that Hannibal, after the 


* This was not the real cause of deferring the 
festival, but that which Plutarch hints at just 
after, viz . , because it, was unlawful for persons in 
mourning to celebrate it ; and at that time there 
was not one matron in Rome that was not in 
mourning. In fact, the feast was not entirely 
omitted, but kept as soon as the mourning was 
expired. 

I Valerius Maximus tells us (lib. iii. c. 6 ) that 
the senate and people offered Varro the dictator- 
ship, which he refused, and by his modest refusal 
wiped off, in some measure, the shame of his 
former behaviour. Thus the Romans, by treating 
their unfortunate commanders with humanity, 
lessened the disgrace of their being vanquished or 
discharged : while the Carthaginians condemned 
their generals to cruel deaths upon their being 
overcome, though it was often without their own 
fault. 
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battle, instead o£ inarching to Rome, turned to 
another part of Italy, they tool: courage, and sent 
their armies and generals into the field. The 
most eminent of these were Fabius Maximus 
and Claudius MarceHus, men distinguished by 
characters almost, entirely opposite. Marcellus, 
(as we have mentioned in his life), was a man of 
a buoyant and animated valour ; remarkably well 
skilled in the use of weapons, and naturally enter- 
prising ; such a one, in short, as Homer calls 
•‘lofty in heart, in courage fierce, in war delight- 
ing. ” So intrepid a general was very fit to be 
opposed to an enemy as daring as himself, to 
restore the courage and spirits of the Romans, by 
some vigorous stroke in the first engagements. 
As for Fabius, he kept to his first sentiments, and 
hoped, that if he only followed Hannibal close, 
without fighting him, he and his army would 
wear themselves out, and lose their warlike vigour, 
just as a wrestler dees, who keeps continually in 
the ring, and allows himself no repose to recruit 
his strength after excessive fatigues. Hence it 
was that the Romans (as Posidonius tells us), 
called Fabius their shield , and Marcellus their 
szvord t and used to say, that the steadiness and 
caution of the one, mixed with the vivacity and 
boldness of the other, made a compound very 
salutary to Rome. Hannibal, therefore, often 
meeting Marcellus, whose motions were like 
those of a torrent, found. his forces broken and 
diminished ; and b}' Fabius, who moved with a 
silent but constant stream, he was undermined 
and insensibly weakened. Such, at length, was 
the extremity he was reduced to, that he was 
tired of fighting Marcellus, and afraid of Fabius. 
And these were the persons he had generally to 
do with during the remainder of the war. as 
pnetors, consuls, or proconsuls ; for each of them 
was five times consul. It is true, Marcellus, in 
his fifth consulate, was drawn into his snares, and 
killed by means of an ambuscade. Hannibal 
often made the like attempts upon Fabius, exert- 
ing all his arts and stratagems, but without effect. 
Once only he deceived him, and had nearly led 
him into a fatal error.. He forged letters to him, 
as from the principal inhabitants erf Metapontum, 
offering to deliver up the city to him, and assuring 
him that those who had taken this resolution, only 
waited till lie appeared before it. Fabius giving 
credit to these letters, ordered a party to be ready, 
intending to march thither. in the night : but 
finding the auspices unpromising, he altered his 
design, and soon after discovered that, the letters 
were forged by an artifice of Hannibal’s, and 
that he was lying in ambush for him near the 
town. Cut this perhaps may be ascribed to the 
favour and protection of the gods. 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep 
the cities from revolting, and to prevent any 
commotions among the allies, by affability and 
mildness, than to entertain every suspicion, or to 
use severity against those whom he did suspect. 

It is reported of him, that being informed, that a 
certain Marcian in his army,* tvho was a man 
not inferior in. courage or family to any among 
the allies, solicited some of his men to desert, he 
did not treat him harshly, but acknowledged that 
he had been too much neglected ; declaring at 
the same time, that he was now perfectly sensible 

* Livy tells this story of Marcellus, which 
Plutarch here applies to Fabius. 


*}?V.imich his officers had been to blame in 
^tributing honours more out of favour than 
r ?^ard to merit.: and. that for the future he 
j ^uld take it ill if he did not apply to him when 
had any request to make. This was followed 
j- a present of a war horse, and with other 

, ^rks of honour ; and from that time the man 
^'laved with, great fidelity and real for the 
• ♦h I ^ ce * Fabius thought it hard, that, while 
’ l ^se who breed dogs and horses soften their 
' st %bom tempers, and bring down their fierce 
: s RJrits by care, and kindness, rather than with 
' m6 ps anc * c ^ a ^ ns » who has the command of 
, yr should not endeavour to correct their errors 
- J gentleness and goodness,.but treat them even • 
J 1 a harsher and more violent manner than 
gj^deners do the wild fig-trees, wild pears and 
*Ves, whose nature they subdue by cultivation, 
which by that means they bring to produce 
1 e *Y agreeable fruit. 

; .Another time, some of his officers informed him, 

' Jit one of the soldiers, a native of Lucania, often 
/bis pest, and rambled ovt the cimjx 
Ppn this report, he asked what kind of a man he 
■y} in other respects ; and they all declared it 
a ". not easy to find so good a soldier, doing him 
* justice to mention several, extraordinary in- 
ofr ces ol ^ bis valour. On inquiring into the cause 
ms • s irregularity, he found that the man was 
Pyfjsionately in love, and that for the sake of 
a young woman he ventured out of the 
a "ip, and took a long and dangerous journey 
sonfy Hereupon Fabius gave orders to 

ron e ^is men r£ > find out the woman, and 
the vcy into his own tent, but took care that 

V 1 ® Lucanian should not know it. Then he sent w 
£[, him, and taking him aside, spoke to him as 
mar" 5 : v «y well know, that you have lain 

p ar iy nights out of the camp, in breach of the 
ara nan discipline and laws ; at the same time I 
A not ignorant of your past services. In con- 
v ration of them, I forgive your present crime ; 

£ for the future I will give you in charge to a 
th c n be answerable for you." While 

, ® soldier stood much amazed, Fabius produced 
woman, and putting her in his hands, thus 
“Pressed himself: “This is the person who 
sages for you that you will remain in camp; 

‘ now. we shall see whether there was not 
V|C traitorous design which drew you out, and 
r ■ .ch you made the love of this woman a cloak 
A” Such is the account we havc.of this affair. 

~/y means of another love affair, Fabius rc- 
t bred the city, of Tarentum, which had been 
ipchcrously delivered up to Hannibal. A young 
a native of that place, who served under 
a 7ius, had a sister there who loved him with 
tenderness. This youth being informed, 

. a certain Erutian, one of the officers of the 
entt s0 ? "'hich. Hannibal. had put in Tarentum, ■ 
yirtaincd a violent, passion for his sister, hoped 
.“vail himself of this circumstance to the advan- 
m| 7 r. °f the Romans. Therefore, with the per* - *} 
T ‘“sion of Fabius, he returned to his sister at 
cjjentum, under colour of having deserted, 
fore c days passed, during which the Erutian 
bfV.bore his visits, for she supposed that her 
the cr knew nothing of the amour. This obliged 
has y oun S man to come to an explanation. u It 
5 been currently reported, "said he, “that you 
p^iivc addresses from a man of some distinction. 

‘ 3*, who is he ? If he is a man of honour and 
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character, as they say he is. Mars, who confounds 
all things, takes but little thought of what country 
lie may be. What necessity imposes is no dis- 
grace ; but we may rather think ourselves for- 
tunate, at a time whcifc justice yields to force, if 
that which force might compel us to,. happens not 
to be disagreeable to our own inclinations. 1 Thus 
encouraged, the young woman sent for the Hai- 
tian, and presented him to her brother. And as 
she behaved to him in a kinder and more comply- 
ing manner through her brother’s means, who was 
very indulgent to his passion, it .was not very 
difficult to prevail with' the Brutian, who was 
I deeply in love, and was withal a mercenary,* to 
L 'deliver up the town, upon promises of great 
rewards from Fabius. 

This is the account which most historians give 
us : yet some say, that the woman by whom the 
Brutian was gained, was not a Tarentine, but a 
Brutian ; that she had been concubine to Fabius ; 
and that when she found the gpvemor of Taren- 
tum was her countryman and acquaintance, she 
told Fabius of it, and finding means, by approach- 
ing the walls, to make him a proposal, she drew' 
him over to the Roman interest. 

During these transactions, Fabius, in order to 
make a diversion, gave directions to the garrison 
. of Rhegium to lay waste the Brutian territories, 
and, .if possible, to make themselves masters of 
Caulonia. These were a body of 8000 men, com- 
posed partly of deserters, and partly of the most 
worthless of that infamous band brought by Mar- 
cellus out of Sicily, t and therefore the loss of 
them would not be great, nor much lamented by 
the Romans. These men he threw out as a bait 
!f"far Hannibal, and by sacrificing them hoped to 
draw him to a distance from Tarcntum. The 
design succeeded accordingly : for Hannibal 
marched with his forces to Caulonia, and Fabius 
in the mean time laid siege to Tarentum. The 
sixth day of the siege, the young man having 
settled the matter with the Brutian officer by 
means of his sister, and having well observed the 
place where he kept guard, and promised to let in 
the Romans, went to Fabius by night, and gave 
him an account of it. The consul moved to the 
appointed quarter, though not entirely depending 
upon the promise that the town would be betrayed. 
There he himself sat still, but at the same time 
ordered an assault on every other part, both by 
sea and . land. This was put in execution with 
great noise and tumult, which drew most of the 
Tarentines that way to assist the garrison and 
repel the besiegers. Then the Brutian giving 
Fabius. the signal, he scaled the walls and got 
possession of the town. 

On this occasion. Fabius seems to have indulged 
a criminal ambition, t For that it might not 

* avOpoTcov pua$o<popov—. This has been 
1 , mistranslated a Ulan of a mercenary disposition. 
|^The words only import that he was not of Han- 
nibal’s own troops, but of the mercenaries. 
Hence all governments should learn to beware 
how they entrust their towns with garrisons of 
hired troops and strangers. 

t These men were brought from Sicily, not by 
Marcellus, but by his colleague Lxvinus. 

t Livy does not say, that Fabius gave such 
orders. He only says, “There were many Bru- 
tians slain, either through ignorance, or through 
the ancient hatred which the Romans bore them, 


appear that the place was betrayed to him, he 
ordered the Brutians to be put first to the sword. 
But lie failed in his design ; for the former sus- 
picion still remained, and he incurred, besides, 
the rcproach.of perfidy and inhumanit}'. Many 
of the Tarentines also were killed ; 30,000 of them 
were sold for slaves ; the army had the plunder 
of the town, and 3000 talents were brought into 
the public treasury. Whilst everything was ran- 
sacked, and the spoils were heaped before Fabius, 
it is reported that the officer who took the inven- 
tory, asked what he would have them do with the 
gods, meaning the statues and pictures: Fabius 
answered, “Let us leave the Tarentines their 
angry gods.”* However, he carried away a 
colossus of Hercules, which he afterwards set up 
in the Capitol, and near it an equestrian statue of 
himself in brass. t Thus he showed himself in- 
ferior to Marcellus in his taste for the fine arts, 
and still more so in mercy and humanity. Mar- 
cellus in this respect had greatly the advantage, 
as we have already observed in his life. 

Hannibal had hastened to the relief of Taren- 
tum, and being within five miles of it, when it 
was taken, he scrupled not to say publicly, “The 
Romans, too, have their Hannibal ; for we have 
lost Tarentum in the same manner that we gained 
it." And in private he then first acknowledged 
to his friends, that he had always thought.it diffi- 
cult, but now saw it was impossible, with the 
forces lie had, to conquer Italy. 

Fabius for this was honoured with a triumph, 
more splendid than the former, having gloriously 
maintained the field against Hannibal, and baffled 
all his schemes with case, just as an able wrestler 
disengages himself from the arms of his antagonist, 
whose grasp no longer retains the same vigour. 
For Hannibal’s army was now partly enervated 
with opulence and luxury, and partly impaired 
and worn with continual action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum, 
when it was betrayed to Hannibal retired into the 
citadel, and held it till the town was retaken by 
tlic Romans. This officer beheld with pain the 
honours conferred upon Fabius, and one day his 
envy and vanity drew from him this expression in 
the senate, “I, not Fabius, was the cause of 
recovering Tarentum.” “True,” said Fabius, 
laughing, “for if you had not lost the town, I 
had never recovered it.” 

Among other honours which the Romans paid 
to Fabius, they elected his son consul.! When 
he had entered upon his office, and was settling 
some point relating to the war, the. father, either 
on account of his age and infirmities, or else to 
try his son, mounted his horse, to ride up to him. 
The young consul, seeing him at a distance, would 
not suffer it, but sent one of the lictors to his 
father with orders for him. to dismount, and. to 
come on foot to the consul, if he had any occasion 
to apply to him. The whole assembly were 
moved at this, and cast their eyes upon l'abius. 


or because the Romans were desirous that Taren- 
tum should seem to be taken sword in hand, rather 
than betrayed to them." 

* The gods were in the attitude of combatants ; 
and they appeared to have fought against the 
Tarentines. 

t The work of Lysippus. 

t The son was elected consul four years before- 
the father took Tarentum. 
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by their silence and their looks expressing their 
resentment of the indignity offered to a person of 
his character. But he instantly alighted, and 
ran to his son, and embraced him with great 
tenderness. “My son,” said he, “I applaud 
your sentiments and your behaviour. You know 
what a people you command, and have a just 
sense of the dignity of your office. This was the 
way that we and our forefathers took to advance 
Rome to her present height of glory, always con- 
sidering the honour and interest of our country 
before that of our own fathers and children.” 

And indeed it is. reported that the great grand- 
father of our Fabius,* though he was one of the 
greatest men in Rome, whether we consider his 
reputation or authority, though he had been five 
timek consul, and had been honoured with several 
glorious triumphs on account of his success in 
wars of the last importance, yet condescended to 
serve as lieutenant to his son then consul, t in an 
expedition against the Samnites : and while his 
son, in the triumph which was decreed him, drove 
into Rome in a chariot and four, he with others 
followed him on horseback. Thus, while he had 
authority over his son, considered as a private 
man, and while he was, both especially and re- 
putedly the most considerable member of the 
commonwealth, yet he gloried in showing his 
subjection to the laws and to. the magistrate. 
Nor was this the only part of his character that 
deserves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to 
lose his son, he bore. that loss with great modera- 
tion, as became a wise man and a good father : 
and the funeral oration,! which on occasion of 
the deaths of illustrious men is usually pro- 
nounced by some near kinsman, he delivered him- 
self ; and having committed it to writing, made it 
public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent 
proconsul into Spain, had defeated the Cartha- 
ginians in many battles, and driven them out of 
that province ; and when he had, moreover, 
reduced several towns and nations under the 
obedience of Rome, on returning loaded with 
spoil, he was received with great acclamations 
and. general toy. Being appointed consul, and 
finding that the people expected something great 
and striking at nis hands, he considered it as an 
antiquated method and worthy only of the in- 
activity of an old man, to watch the motions of 
Hannibal in Italy ; and therefore determined to 
remove the scat of war from thence into Africa, 
to fill the enemy’s country with his legions, to 
extend his. ravages far and wide, and to attempt 
Carthage itself. .With this view he exerted all 
his talents to bring the people into his design. 


* Fabius Rullus. 

+ Fabius Gurgus,. who had been defeated by 
the Samnites, and would have been degraded, 
had not his father promised to attend him in his 
second expedition as his lieutenant. 

X Cicero, in his treatise on old age, speaks in 
high terms, both of Fabius and this oration of his : 
“ Many extraordinary things have I known in 
that man, but. nothing more admirable than the 
manner in which he bore the death of his son, a 
person of great merit and of consular dignity. 
His eulogium is in our hands ; and while wc read 
it, do we not look down on the best of the 
philosophers?” 


But Fabius, on this occasion, filled the city with 
alarms, as if the commonwealth was going to be 
brought into the most extreme danger by a rash 
and indiscreet young man ; in short, he scrupled 
not to do or say anything he thought likely to 
dissuade his countrymen from embracing, the 
proposal. With the senate he earned his. point. - * 

But the people believed that his opposition to 
Scipio proceeded either from envy .of his success, 
or from a secret fear that if this young hero 
should perform some signal exploit, put an end to 
the war, or even remove it out of Italy, his own 
slow proceedings through the course of so many 
years, might be imputed to indolence or timidity, a 

To me Fabius seems at first to have opposed 
the measures of Scipio, from an excess of caution \ 
and prudence, and to have really thought the 
danger attending his. project great; but in the 
progress of the opposition, I think he went too 
great lengths, misled by ambition and a jealousy 
of Scipio’s rising glory. For he applied to 
Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, and endeavoured 
to persuade him not to yield that province to 
Scipio, but, if he thought it proper to conduct 
the war in that manner, to go nimself against 
Carthage.f Nay, he even hindered the raising of 
money for that expedition : so that Scipio was 
obliged to find the supplies as he. could : and he 
effected it through his interest with the cities of 
Hetruria, which were wholly devoted to him.! 

As for Crassus, he stayed at home, partly induced 
to it by his disposition, which was mild, and 
peaceful, and partly by the care of religion, 
which was entrusted to him as high-priest. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to J 
traverse the design. He endeavoured to prcveiif-v, 
the.young men who offered to go volunteers from 
giving in their names, and loudly, declared both 
in the senate and forum , that Scipio did not only 
himself avoid Hannibal, but intended to carry 
away with him the remaining strength of Italy, 
persuading the young men to abandon, their 
parents, their wives, and native city, whilst an 
unsubdued, and potent enemy was still .at their 
doors. With these assertions he so terrified the 
people, that they allowed Scipio to take with him 
only the legions that were in. Sicily, and 300 
of those men who had .served him with so much 
fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fabius seems 
to have followed the dictates of his own cautious 
temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an ac- 
count was soon brought to Rome, of his glorious 
and wonderful achievements. This account was 
followed by rich spoils, which confirmed it. A 
Numidian king was taken prisoner; two camps 
were burned and destroyed, and in them a vast 


. * See the debates in. the senate on that occa- I 
sion, in Livy, ab. xxviii. 1 ^ ! 

f This Crassus could not do : for being Ponii - f I 
fex Maximus, it was necessary that he should / \ 
remain in Italy. . ,-<^1 I 

t Scipio was empowered to ask of the allies all 
things necessary for building and equipping a , 
new fleet. And many of the provinces and. cities i 
voluntarily taxed themselves to furnish him with l 
com, iron, timber, cloth. for sails, etc., so that in j 

forty days after the cutting of the timber^ he was j 

in a condition to set sail with a fleet of thirty new 
galleys, besides the thirty he had before. There 
went with him about 7000 volunteers. 
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number of men, arms, and horses ; and the Cartha- 
ginians sent orders to Hannibal to quit his fruitless 
hopes in Italy, and return home to defend his own 
country. Whilst every tongue was applauding 
these exploits of Scipio,. Fabius.proposed that his 
successor should be appointed, without any shadow 
or reason for it, except what this well-known 
maxim implies, vis. “That it is dangerous to 
trust affairs of such importance to the fortune of 
one man, because it is not likely that he will be 
always successful.” 

By this he offended the people, who now con- 
sidered him as a captious and envious man j or as 
one whose courage and hopes were lost in the 
it dregs of years, and who therefore looked upon 
Hannibal as much more formidable than he really 
was. Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his 
army and quitted Italy, Fabius ceased not to 
disturb the general joy and to damp the spirits of 
Rome. For he took the liberty to affirm, that the 
commonwealth was now come to her last and 
worst trial ; that she had the most reason to dread 
the efforts of Hannibal when he should arrive in 
Africa, and attack her sons under the walls of 
Carthage ; that Scipio would have to do with an 
army yet warm with the blood of so many Roman 
generals, dictators, and consuls. The city was 
alarmed with these declarations, and though the 
war was removed into Africa, the danger seemed 
to approach nearer Rome than ever. 


I 4 I 


However, soon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal 
in a pitched battle, pulled down the pride of 
Carthage and trod it under foot. This afforded 
the Romans a pleasure beyond all their hopes, 
and restored a firmness to their empire, which had 
been.shaken with so many tempests. But Fabius 
Maximus did not live to the end of the war, to 
hear of the overthrow of Hannibal, or to see the 
prosperity of his country re-established : for about 
the time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick and 
died. We are assured, that Epaminondas died so 
poor, that the Thebans buried him at the public 
charge ; for at his death nothing was found in his 
house but an iron spit.* The expense of Fabius’s 
funeral was not indeed defrayed out of the Roman 
treasury, but every citizen contributed a small 
piece of money towards it; not that he died with- 
out effects, but that they might bury him as the 
father of the people : and that the honours paid 
him at his death might be suitable to the dignity 
of his life. 


* Xylander is of opinion, that the word 
Ofic'XiuKos in this place does not signify a s/it but 
a piece oj money ; and he shows from a passage 
in the life of Lysander, that money anciently was 
made in a pyramidical form. But he did not 
consider that the iron money was not in use at 
Thebes, and Plutarch says that this obeliscus was 
of iron. 


PERICLES AND FABIUS MAXIMUS COMPARED. 


► ..Sucii were the lives of these two persons, so 
illustrious and worthy of imitation both in their 
civil and military capacity. We shall first 
compare their talents for war. And here it strikes 
us at once, that Pericles came into power at a 
' time when the Athenians were at the height of 
prosperity, great in themselves, and respectable 
to their neighbours : so that in the very strength 
of the republic, with. only common success, he 
was secure from taking any disgraceful step. 
But as Fabius came to the helm, when Rome 
experienced the worst and most mortifying tum 
of fortune, he had not to preserve the well 
established prosperity of a flourishing state, but 
to draw his country from an abyss of misery, and 
raise it to happiness. Besides, the successes of 
Cimon, the victories of Myronidcs and Leocrates, 
and the many great achievements of Tolmidcs, 
rather furnished occasion to Pericles, during his 
administration, to entertain the city with feasts 
and games, than to make new acquisitions, or to 
defend the old ones by arms. On the other hand, 
Fabius had the frightful objects before his eyes 
of defeat, and disgraces, of Roman consuls and 
generals slain, of lakes, fields, and forests full of 
the dead carcases of whole armies, and of rivers 
VI flowing with blood down to the very sea. In this 
iLtottering and decayed condition of the common- 
”1 wealth, he was to support it by his councils and 
his vigour,, and . to keep it from falling into 
absolute ruin, to which it was brought so near 
by the errors of former commanders. 

It may seem, indeed, a less arduous performance 
to manage the tempers of a people humbled by 
calamities, and compelled by necessity to listen 
to reason, than to restrain the wildness and 
insolence of a city elnted with success, and wanton 


with power, such as Athens was when Pericles 
held the reins of government. But then, un- 
dauntedly to keep to his first resolutions, and not to 
be discomposed by the vast weight of misfortunes 
with which Rome was then oppressed, discovers 
in Fabius an admirable firmness and dignity of 
mind. 

Against the taking of Samos by Pericles, we 
may set the retaking of Tarcntum by Fabius ; 
and with Eubcca we may put in balance the towns 
of Campania. As for Capua, it was recovered 
afterwards by the consuls Furius and Appius. 
Fabius, indeed, gained but one set battle, for 
which he had his first triumph ; whereas Pericles 
erected nine trophies for as many victories won 
by land and sea. But none of the victories of 
Pericles can be compared with that memorable 
rescue of Minucius, by which Fabius redeemed 
him and his whole army from utter destruction : 
an action truly great, and in which you find at 
once the bright assemblage of valour, of prudence 
and humanity. Nor can Pericles, on the other 
hand, be said ever, to have committed such an 
error as that of Fabius, when he suffered himself 
to be imposed on by Hannibal’s stratagem of the 
oxen ; let his enemy slip in the night through 
those straits in which he had been entangled 
by accident, and where he could not possibly have 
forced his way out; and as soon as it was day, 
saw himself repulsed by the man who so lately 
was at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not only to 
make a proper use of the present, but also to form 
the best judgment of things to come, it must be 
allowed that Pericles both foresaw and foretold 
what success the Athenians would have in the 
war, namely, that they would ruin themselves, 
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by grasping at too much. ^ But it was entirely 
against the opinion of Fabius, that the Romans 
sent Scipio into Africa, and yet they were 
victorious there ; not by the favour of fortune, 
but by the courage and conduct of their general. 
So that the misfortunes of his country' bore 
witness to the sagacity of Pericles ; and from the 
glorious success of the Romans, it appeared that 
Fabius was utterly mistaken. And, indeed, it is 
an equal fault in a commander in chief, to lose 
an advantage through diffidence, and to fall into 
danger for want of foresight. _ For it is the same 
want of judgment and skill, that sometimes 
produces too much confidence, and sometimes 
leaves too little. Thus far concerning their 
abilities in war. 

And if we consider them in their political 
capacity, we shall find that the greatest fault 
laid to the charge of Pericles, was, that he caused 
the Peloponnesian war, through opposition to the 
Laccdccmonians, which made him unwilling to 
give up the least point to them. I do not 
suppose that Fabius Maximus would have given 
up any point to the Carthaginians, but that lie 
would generously have run the last risk to main- 
tain the dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to 
Minucius, sets in a very disadvantageous light 
the conduct of Pericles, in his implacable perse- 
cution of Cimon and Thucydides, valuable men, 
and friends to the aristocracy, and yet banished 
by his practices and intrigues. 

Besides, the power of Pericles was much greater 
than that of Fabius ; and therefore he did not 
suffer any misfortune to be brought upon Athens 
by the wrong measures of other generals. 
Tolmidcs only carried it against him for attack- 


ing the Becotians, and in doing it, he was defeated 
and slain. All the rest adhered to his party, and 
submitted to his opinion, on account of his 
superior authority, whereas Fabius, whose 
measures were salutary and safe, as far as they 
depended upon himself, appears only to have 
fallen short by his inability to prevent the mis- 
carriages of others. For the Romans would not 
have had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the 
power of Fabius had been as great in Rome, as 
that of Pericles in Athens. 

As to their liberality and public spirit, Pericles 
showed it in refusing the sums that were offered 
him, and Fabius in ransoming his soldiers with 
his own money. This, indeed, was no great., 
expense, being only about six talents.* But it is 
not easy to say wnat a treasure Pericles might 
have amassed from the allies, and from kings who 
made their court to him, on account of his great 
authority; yet no man ever kept himself more 
free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and 
other works, with which Pericles adorned Athens, 
all the structures of that kind in Rome put 
together, until the times of the Cmsars, deserved 
not to be compared with them, cither in the great- 
ness of the design, or the excellence of the execu- 
tion. 

* Probably this is an error of the transcribers. 
For Fabius was to pay 250 drachmas for each 
prisoner, and he ransomed 247 ; which would 
stand him in 61,750 drachmas, that is more than 
ten talents; a very considerable expense to 
Fabius, which he could not answer without 
selling his estate. — . 


ALCIBIADES. 


Those that have searched into the pedigree of 
Alcibiades, say, that Eurysaccs, the son ol Ajax, 
was founder of the famil}- ; and that by his 
mother’s side, he was descended from Alcromon : 
for Dinomachc, his mother, was the daughter of 
M evades, who was of that line. His father 
Clinias gained great honour in the sea-fight of 
Artemisinin, where he fought in a galley 
fitted out at his own expense, and afterwards 
was slain in the battle of Corona:, where the 
Becotians won the day. Pericles and Aripliron, 
the sons of Xantlnppus, and near relations 
10 Alcibiades, were his guardians. It is said 
(and not without reason), that the affection and 
attachment of Socrates contributed much to 
his fame. For Kicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, 
Phormio, Thrnsybulus, Thcramcncs, were illus- 
trious persons, and his contemporaries, yet we do 
not so much as know the name of the mother of 
cither of them ; whereas we know even the nurse 
of Alcibiades, that she was of Laccdrrmon, and 
that her name was Amycla ; as well as that 
Zopynis was his schoolmaster; the one being 
recorded by Antisthenes, and the other by 
Plato. 

. As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that it retained its charm through 
the several stages of childhood, youth, and man- 
hood. ^ For it is not universally true, what 
Euripides says— 


The very autumn of a form once fine 
Retains its beauties. 

Vet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few 
others, by reason of his natural vigourand happy 
constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became 
him, and gave a grace and_ persuasive turn to his 
discourse. Aristophanes, in those verses wherein 
he ridicules Theoras, takes notice, that Alcibiades 
lisped, for instead of calling him Corctx, Raven , 
he called him Colax, Flatterer; from whence 
the poet takes occasion to observe, that the term 
in that lisping pronunciation, too, was very 
applicable to him. With this agrees the satirical 
description which Archippus gives of the son of 
Alcibiades : 

With sauntering step, to imitate his father, 

The vain youth moves ; his loose robe wildly 
floats ; 

He bends the neck : he lisps. 

His manners were far from being uniform : nor is 
it strange, that they varied according to the many 
vicissitudes and wonderful turns of his fortune. 
He was naturally a man of strong passions ; but 
his ruling passion [was an ambition to contend 
and overcome. This appears from what is related 
of his sayings when a boy. When hard pressed 
in wrestling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit 
the hands of his antagonist, who let go his hold, 
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and said, “You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman.” 
“ No,” says he, “ like a lion." 

One day, he was playing at dice with other 
boys, in the street ; and when it came to his turn 
to throw, a loaded waggon came up. At first he 
called to the 'driver to stop, because he was to 
throw in the way over which the waggon was. to 
pass. The rustic disregarding him and driving 
on, the other boys broke away ; but Alcibiades 
threw himself upon his face directly before the 
waggon, and stretching himself out, bade the 
fellow drive on if he pleased. Upon this, he was 
so startled that he stopped his horses, while those 
that saw it ran up to him with terror, 
h In the course of his education, he willingly 
' “took the lessons of his other masters, but refused 
learning, to play upon the flute, which he looked 
upon as a mean art, and unbecoming agentleman. 
“The use of the plectrum upon the lyre,” he 
would say, “has nothing in it that disorders the 
features or form, but a man is hardly to be known 
by his most intimate friends when he plays upon 
the flute. Besides, the lyre does not hinder the 
performer from speaking or accompanying it with 
a song ; whereas the flute so engages the mouth 
and the breath, that it leaves no possibility of 
speaking. Therefore, Jet the Theban youth pipe, 
who know not howto discourse ; butwe Athenians, 
according to the account of our ancestors, have 
Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo for our 
protector, one of whom threw away the flute, and 
the other stripped off the man's skin who played 
upon it.”* Thus, partly by raillery, and partly 
by argument, Alcibiades kept both himself and 
j others from learning to play upon the flute : for it 
w_saon became the talk among the young men of 
~ condition, that Alcibiades was right in holding 
that art in abomination, and ridiculing those that 
practised it. Thus it lost its place in the number 
'of liberal accomplishments, and was universally 
exploded.. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote against 
Alcibiades, one story is, that when a boy he ran 
away from his guardians to one of his friends 
named Democrates : and that Ariphron would 
have had proclamation made for him, had not 
Pericles diverted him from it, by saying, “ If he 
is dead, we shall only find him one day the sooner 
for it ; if he is safe, it will be a reproach to him 
as long as he lives.” Another story is, that he 
killed one of his servants with a stroke of his 
stick, in Sibyrtius’s place of exercise. . But, per- 
haps, we should not give entire credit to these 
things, which were professedly written by an 
enemy, to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to 
Alcibiades, but it is evident that they were 
charmed and attracted by the beauty of his person. 
Socrates was the only one whose regards were 
fixed upon the mind, and bore witness to the 
young man’s virtue and ingenuity; the rays of 
which he could distinguish through his fine form. 
W,And fearing lest the pride of riches and high rank, 
y and the crowd of flatterers, both Athenians and 
strangers, should corrupt him, he used his best 
endeavours to prevent it, and took care that so 
hopeful a plant should not lose its fruit and perish 
in the very flower. If ever fortune so enclosed 
and fortified a man with what are called her 
goods, as to render him inaccessible to the inci- 
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sion-knife of philosophy, and the searching-probe 
of free advice, surely it was Alcibiades. From 
the first he was surrounded with pleasures, and a 
multitude of admirers determined to say nothing 
but what they thought would please, and to keep 
him from all admonition and reproof ; yet, by his 
native penetration, he distinguished the value of 
Socrates, and attached himself to him, rejecting 
the rich and great who sued for his regard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest 
intimacy; and finding that he. did not, like the 
rest of the unmanly crew, want improper favours, 
but that he studied to correct the errors of his 
heart, and to cure him of his empty and foolish 
arrogance : 

Then his crest fell, and all his pride was gone. 

He droop’d the conquer’d wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates 
as a provision from heaven for the preservation 
and benefit . of youth. Thus despising himself, 
admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom ; and 
revering his virtue, he insensibly formed in his 
heart the image of love, or rather came under the 
influence of that power, who, as Plato says, se- 
cures his votaries from vicious love. It surprised 
all the world to see him constantly sup with 
Socrates, take with him the exercise of wrestling, 
lodge in the same tent with him ; while to his 
other admirers he was reserved and rough. Nay, 
to some he behaved with great insolence, to 
Anytus (for instance) the son of Anthemion. 
Anytus was very fond of him, and happening to 
make an entertainment for some strangers, he 
desired Alcibiades to give him his company. 
Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation, but 
having drank deep with some of his acquaintance 
at his own house, he went thither to play some 
frolic. The frolic was this : He stood at the door 
of the room where the guests were entertained, 
and seeing a great number of gold and silver cups 
upon the table, he ordered his servants to take 
half of them, and carry them to his own house ;* 
and then, not vouchsafing so much as to enter 
into the room himself, as soon as he had done 
this, he went away. The company resented the 
affront, and said, he had behaved very rudely 
and insolently to Anytus. “Not at all,” said 
Anytus, “ but rather kindly, since he has left us 
half, when he knew it was in his power to take 
the whole.” 

He behaved in the same manner to his other 
admirers, except only one stranger. This man 
(they tell us) was but in indifferent circumstances ; 
for when he had sold all, he could make up no 
more than the sum of roo staters which he 


* Athenarus says, he did not keep them himself, 
but having taken them from this man, who was 
rich, he gave them to Thrasybulus, who was 
poor. 

t.The slater was a coin which weighed, four 
Attic drachmas, and was either of gold or silver. 
The silver was worth about two shillings and 
sixpence sterling. The stater darictis, a gold 
coin, was worth twelve shillings and three-pence 
halfpenny : but the Attic slater of gold must be 
worth much more, if we reckon the proportion of 
gold to silver only at ten to one, as it was then : 
whereas now it is about sixteen to one. Dacier, 
then, is greatly mistaken, when he says the stater 
here mentioned by Plutarch was worth only forty 
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carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him to accept 
it. Alcibiades was pleased at the thing, and 
smiling, invited him to supper. After a kind 
reception and entertainment, he gave him the 
gold again, but required him to be present the 
next day, when the public revenues were to be 
offered to farm, and to be sure and be the highest 
bidder. The man endeavouring to excuse him- 
self, because the rent would be many talents, 
Alcibiades, who had a private pique against the 
old farmers, threatened to have him beaten if he 
refused. Next morning, therefore, the stranger 
appeared in the market-place, and offered a talent 
more than the former rent. The farmers, uneasy 
and angry at this, called upon him to name his 
security, supposing that he could not find any. 
The poor man was indeed much startled and 
going to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who 
stood at some distance, cried out to the magistrates, 
41 Set down my name ; he is my friend, and I will 
be his security." When the old farmers of the 
revenue heard this, they were much perplexed ; 
for their way was, with the profits of the present 
year to pay the rent of the preceding ; so that 
seeing no other way to extricate themselves out 
of the difficulty, they applied to the stranger in 
a humble strain, and offered him money. But 
Alcibiades would not suffer him to take less than 
a talent, which accordingly was paid. Haying 
done him this sendee, he told him he might 
relinquish his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept 
possession of Alcibiades’s heart by the excellence 
of his genius and the pathetic turn of his con- 
versation, which often drew tears from his young 
companion. And though sometimes he gave 
Socrates the slip, and was drawn away by his 
flatterers, who exhausted all the art of pleasure 
for that purpose, yet the philosopher took care 
to hunt out his fugitive, who feared and respected 
none but him ; the rest he held in great contempt. 
Hence that saying of Clcanthcs, Socrates gams 
Alcibiades by the ear, and leaves to his rivals 
other parts of his body, with which he scorns to 
meddle. In fact, Alcibiades was very capable of 
being led by the allurements of pleasure; and 
what Thucydides says concerning his excesses in 
his way of living, gives occasion to believe so. 
Those who endeavoured to corrupt him attacked 
him. on a still weaker side, his vanity and love of 
distinction, and led him into vast designs and un- 
seasonable projects, persuading him, that as soon 
as he should apply himself to the management of 
public affairs, he would not only eclipse the other 
generals and orators, but surpass even Pericles 
himself, in point of reputation as well as interest 
with the powers of Greece. But as iron, when 
softened by the fire, is soon hardened again and 
brought to a proper temper by cold water, so when 
Alcibiades was enervated by luxury, or swollen 
with pride, Socrates corrected and brought him 
to himself by Ins discourses; for from them he 
learned the number of his defects and the imper- 
fection of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to 
go into a grammar-school, he asked the master 
for a volume of Homer ; and upon his making 
answer that he had nothing of Homer's, he gave 
him a box on the ear, and so left him. Another 

French sols; for Plutarch says expressly, that 
these sinters were of gold. 


schoolmaster telling him he had. Homer corrected 
by himself; “ How!" said Alcibiades, ‘'and do 
you employ your time in teaching children to 
read? you who are able to correct Homer, might 
seem to be fit to instruct men." 

One day wanting to speak to Pericles, he went 
to his house, and being told there that he was 
busied in considering how to give in his accounts 
to. the people, and therefore not at leisure; he 
said, as he went away, he had better consider how 
to avoid giving in any account at all. 

Whilst he was yet a youth, he made the. cam- 
paign at Potidrca, where Socrates lodged in the 
same tent with him, and was. his companion in 
every engagement. In the principal battle. they f 
both behaved with great gallantry ; but Alcibiades^ > 
at last falling down wounded, Socrates advanced 
to defend him, which he did effectually in the 
sight of the whole army, saving both him and. his 
arms. For this the prize of valour was certainly 
due to.Socrates, yet the generals inclined to give 
it Alcibiades on account of his quality ; and 
Socrates, willing to encourage his thirst after true 
glory, was the first who gave his suffrage for him, 
and pressed them to adjudge him the crown and 
the complete suit of armour. On the other hand, 
at the battle of Dclium, where the Athenians were 
routed,* and Socrates, with a few others, was 
retreating, on foot, Alcibiades observing it, did 
not pass him, but covered his retreat, and brought 
him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously * 
forward, and killed great numbers, of the Athe- 
nians. But this happened a considerable time 
after. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man re- 
spectable both for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades j 
one day gave a box on the ear ; not that he halT*"-^ 
any quarrel with hinr or was heated by passion, ' 
but purely because, in a wanton frolic, he bad 
agreed with his companions to do so. The whole, 
city being full of the story of this insolence, and 
everybody (as it was natural to expect) express- 
ing some resentment, early next morning Alci- 
biadcs went to wait on Hipponicus, knocked at 
the door, and was admitted. As soon as he came 
into his presence, he stripped off his garment, and 
presenting, his naked body, desired him to beat 
and chastise, him as he pleased. But instead of 
that Hipponicus pardoned him, and forgot all his 
resentment ; nay, some time after, he even gave 
him his daughter Hipparete in marriage. Some 
say it was not Hipponicus,. but his. son Callias, 
who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, with ten talents 
to her portion; and that when she brought him 
a child he demanded ten talents more, as if he 
had taken her on that condition. Though this 
was but a groundless pretence, yet CalHas ; appre- 
hensive of some bad consequence from his artful 
contrivances, in a full assembly of the people 
declared, that if lie should happen to die without, 
children, Alcibiades should be his heir. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate f 
wife ; but at last growing very uneasy at her 
husband's associating with such a number •'fcf'NJ 
courtesans, both strangers and Athenians, she 


* Laches, as introduced by Plato, tells us, that 
if others had done their duty as Socrates did his, 
the Athenians would not have been defeated in 
the battle of Dclium.. That battle was fought 
the first year of the eighty-ninth olympiad, eight 
years after the battle of Potidmn. 
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quitted his house and went to her brother's. 
Alcibiades went on with his debaucheries, and 
gave himself no pain about his wife ; but it was 
necessary for her, in order to a legal separation, 
to give in a bill of divorce to the archon, and to 
appear personally with it; for the sending of it 
by another hand would not do. When she came 
to do this according to law, Alcibiades rushed in, 
caught her in his arms, and carried her through 
the market-place to his own house, no one pre- 
suming to oppose him, or to take her from him. 
From that time she remained with him until her 
death, which happened not long after, when 
Alcibiades was. upon his voyage to Ephesus. 
Nor does the violence used, in this case, seem to 
be contrary to the laws cither of society in general, 
or of that republic in particular. For the law of 
Athens, in requiring her who wants to be divorced 
to appear publicly in person, probably intended 
to give the husband an opportunity to meet with 
her and to recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and 
beauty, which cost him seventy viinrc , and yet 
his tail, which was his principal ornament, he 
caused to be cut off. Some of his acquaintance 
found great fault with his acting so strangely, 
and told , him, that all Athens rang with the 
story of his foolish treatment of the dog : at which 
he laughed and said, “This is the very thing I 
wanted ; for I would have the Athenians talk of 
this, lest they should find something worse to say 
of.me." 

The first thing that made him popular, and 
introduced him into the administration, was his 
_ distributing of money, not by design, but accident. 
Seeing one day a great crowd of people as he was 
walking along, he asked what it meant ; and 
being informed there was a donative made to the 
people, he distributed money too, as he went in 
amongst them. This meeting with great ap- 
plause, he was so much delighted, that he forgot 
a quail which he had under his robe,* and the 
bird, frightened with the noise, flew away. Upon 
this, the people set up still louder acclamations, 
and. many of them assisted him to recover the 
quail. The man who did catch it, and bring it 
to him, was one Antiochus,t a pilot, for whom he 
had ever after a particular regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himself 
into the management of public affairs, from his 
birth, his estate, his personal valour, and the 
number of his friends and relations : but what ho 
chose above all the rest to recommend himself by 
to the people, was the charms of his eloquence. 
That he was a fine speaker the comic writers bear 
witness ; and so does the prince of orators, in his 
oration against Midias,{ where he says that 

* It was the fashion in those days tobreed quails. 
Plato reports, that Socrates having brought Alci- 
biades to acknowledge, that the way to rise to 
distinction among the Athenians, was, to study 
to. excel, the generals of their enemies, replied 
with this severe irony, “No, no, Alcibiades; 
your only study is how to surpass Midias in 
the art of breeding quails.” — Plato in i A IciO . . 

f The name of the man who caught the quail 
would hardly have been, mentioned, had not 
Alcibiades afterwards entrusted him with the 
command of the fleet in his absence ; when he 
took the opportunity to fight, and was beaten. 

{ It appears from that passage of Demosthenes, 


Alcibiades was the most eloquent man of his time. 
And if we believe Theophrastus, a curious searcher 
into antiquity, and more versed in history than 
the other philosophers, Alcibiades had a peculiar 
happiness of invention, and readiness of ideas, 
which eminently distinguished him. But as his 
care was employed not only upon the matter but 
the expression, and he had not the greatest facility 
in the latter, he. often hesitated in the midst of a. 
speech, not hitting upon the word he wanted, and 
stopping until it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses and the 
number of chariots. For no one besides himself, 
whether private person or king, ever sent seven 
chariots at one time to the Olympic games. The 
first, the second, and the fourth prizes, according 
to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripides relates 
it, he bore away at once, which exceeds every- 
thing performed by the most ambitious in that 
way. Euripides thus celebrates his success : 

Great son of Clinias, I record thy glory. 

First on the dusty plain 
The threefold prize to gain. : 

What hero boasts thy praise in Grecian story? 
Twice* does the trumpet’s voice proclaim 
Aloud the plausive cirque thy honour’d name : 
Twice on thy brow was seen 
The peaceful olive’s green. 

The glorious palm of easy purchased fame.f 

The emulation which several Grecian cities ex- 
pressed, in the presents they made him, gave 
a still greater lustre to his. success. Ephesus 
provided a magnificent pavilion for him : Chios 
was at the expense of keeping his horses and 
beasts for sacrifice ; and Lesbos found him in 
wine and everything necessary for the most ele- 
gant public table. Yet, amidst this success, he 
escaped not without censure, occasioned either by 
the malice of his enemies, or by his own miscon- 
duct. It seems there was at Athens one Diomedes, 
a man of good character and friend of Alcibiades, 
who was very desirous of winning a prize at the 
Olympic games ; and being informed that there 

that he spoke only from common fame, and con- 
sequently that there was little, of Alcibiades’s 
then extant. We find some remains of his oratory 
in Thucydides. 

* Alcibiades won the first, second, and third 
prizes in person ; besides which his chariots won 
twice in bis absence. 

t Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes, 
that Chios fed his horses, and Cycious provided c 
his victims. The passage is remarkable, for we 
learn from it that this was done, not only when 
Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, but in his 
warlike expeditions, and even in his travels. 
“Whenever," says he, “Alcibiades travelled, 
four cities ministered to him as his handmaids. 
Ephesus furnished him with tents as sumptuous 
as those of tbe Persians; Chios found. provender 
for his horses ; Cyzicus supplied him with victims 
and provisions for his table ; and. Lesbos with 
wine and all other necessaries for his household.” 
None but opulent cities were able to answer such 
expense : for at the time when Alcibiades won 
the three prizes in person at the Olympic games, 
after he had offered a very costly sacrifice to 
Jupiter, he entertained at a magnificent repast 
that innumerable company which had assisted at 
the games. 
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was a chariot to be sold, which belonged to the 
city of Argos, where Alcibiades had a strong 
interest, he persuaded him to buy it for him. 
Accordingly he did buy it, but kept it for himself, 
leaving Diomcdes to vent his rage, and to call 
gods and men to bear witness of the injustice. 
For this there seems to ha%’e been an action 
brought against him ; and there is extant an 
oration concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates, 
in defence of Alcibiades, then a youth ; but there 
the plaintiff is named Tisius, not Diomcdes. 

Alcibiades was very young when he first applied 
himself to the business'of the republic, and yet he 
soon showed him'sclf superior to the other orators. 
The persons capable of standing in some degree 
of competition with him, were Phxax the son of 
Erasistratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. 
The latter.was advanced in years, and one of the 
best generals of his time. The former was but a 
youth, like himself, just beginning to make his 
way : for which he had the advantage of high 
birth ; but in other respects, as well as in the art 
of speaking, was inferior to Alcibiades. He 
seemed fitter for soliciting and persuading in 
private, than for stemming the torrent of a public 
debate ; in short, he was one of those of whom 
Eupolis says, “True, he can talk, and yet he is 
no speaker?’ There is extant an oration against 
Alcibiades and Phxax, in which, amongst other 
things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he 
used at his. table many of the gold and silver 
vessels provided for the sacred processions, as if 
they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the 
ward of Perithois, whom Thucydides makes men- 
tion of as a very bad man, and who was a constant 
subject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worst things they could 
say of him, and being regardless of honour, he 
was also insensible of shame. This, though really 
impudence and folly, is by some people called 
fortitude and a noble daring. But, though no one 
liked him, the people nevertheless .made use of 
him, when they wanted to strike at persons in 
authority. At his instigation, the Athenians 
were ready to proceed to the ban of ostracism , by 
which they pull down and expel such of the 
citizens as are distinguished by their dignity and 
power, therein consulting their envy rather than 
their fear. 

As it was evident, that this sentence was levelled 
against one of the three, Phacax, Nicias, or Alci- 
biadcs, the latter took care to.unite the contend- 
ing parties, and leaguing with Nicias, caused 
the ostracism to fall upon. Hyperbolus himself. 
Some say, it was not Nicias, but Phrcax, with 
whom Alcibiades joined interest, and by whose 
assistance he expelled, their common enemy, 
when he expected nothing less. For no vile or 
infamous person had ever undergone that punish- 
ment. So Plato, the comic poet, assures us, thus 
speaking of Hyper bolus : 

Well had the caitiff earned his banishment. 

But not by ostracism ; that sentence sacred 

To dangerous eminence. 

But we have elsewhere given a more full account 
of what history has delivered down to us concern- 
ing this matter.* 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great 


* In the lives of Aristides and Nicias. 


esteem in which Nicias was held by the enemies 
of Athens, than at the respect which the Athe- 
nians themselves paid him. The rights of hos- 
pitality had long subsisted between the family of 
Alcibiades and the Lacedaemonians, and he had 
taken particular care of such of them as were 
made prisoners at Pylos ; yet when they found 
that it was chiefly by the means of Nicias . that 
they obtained a peace and recovered the captives, 
their regards centred in him. It was a. common 
observation among the Greeks, that Pericles had 
engaged them in a war, and Nicias had set them I 
free from it ; nay, the peace was even called the ! 
Nician peace. Alcibiades was very uneasy at 
this, and out of envy of Nicias, determined to ^ 
break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of 
Argos both feared and hated the Spartans, and 
consequently wanted to get clear of all connection 
with them, he privately gave them hopes of assist- 
ance from Athens ; and both by his. agents, and 
in person, he encouraged the principal citizens 
not to entertain any fear, or to give up any point, 
but to apply to the Athenians, who were almost 
ready to repent of the peace they had made, and 
would soon seek occasion to break it. . . 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into 
alliance with the Boeotians, and had delivered Pa- 
nactus to the Athenians, not with its fortifications, 
as they ought to have done, but quite dismantled, 
he took tne opportunity, while the Athenians 
were incensed at this proceeding, to inflame them 
still more. At the same time he raised a clamour 
against Nicias, alleging things which had a face 
of probability ; for he reproached him with hav- 
ing neglected, when commander in chief, to make'- 
that * party prisoners who were left by the enemy 
in Spnactena, and with releasing them,, when 
taken by others, to ingratiate himself with the 
Lacedaemonians. He farther . asserted, that 
though Nicias had an interest with the Lacedae- 
monians, he would not make use of it to prevent 
their entering into the confederacy with the Boeo- 
tians and Corinthians ; but that when an alliance 
was offered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian states, lie took care to prevent their 
accepting it, if it were likely to give umbrage to 
the Laccdxmonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted : but at that 
very juncture it happened that ambassadors from 


* After the Lacedaemonians had lost the fort of 
Pjdos in.Messcnia, they left in the isle of Sphac- 
teria, which was opposite that fort, a garrison of 300 
men, besides Helots, under the command of Epi- 
tades the son of Molobrus. The Athenians would 
have sent Nicias, while commander in chief, with 
a fleet against that island, but he excused himself. 
Afterwards Cleon,, in conjunction with Demos- 
thenes, got possession of it, after a long dispute, 
wherein several of the garrison were slain, and 
the rest made prisoners, and sent to Athens. 
Among those prison ers.w ere zeo Spartans, who 
by the assistance of Nicias got released. The 
Lacedaemonians afterwards recovered the fort of 1 
Pylos : for Anytus, who was sent with a squadron 
to support it, finding the wind directly against it, 
returned to Athens;, upon which the people, 
according to their usual custom, condemned him 1 
to die; which sentence, however, he commuted 
by paying a vast sum of . money, being the first 
who reversed a judgment in that manner. 
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Lacedaemon arrived with moderate proposals, and 
declared that they had full powers to treat and 
decide all differences in an equitable way. The 
senate was satisfied, and next day the people were 
to be convened: but Alcibiades, dreading the 
success of that audience, found means to speak 
■with the ambassadors in the mean time; and thus 
he addressed them : “ Men of Laccdaimon ! what 
is it you are going to do ? Are not you apprised 
that the behaviour of the' senate is always candid 
and humane to those who apply to it, whereas the 
people are haughty and expect great concessions? 
If you say that you are come with full powers, 
you will find them intractable and extravagant in 
their demands. Come, then, retract that impu- 
dent declaration, and if you desire to keep the 
Athenians within the bounds of reason, and not 
to have terms extorted from you, which you 
cannot approve, treat with them as if you had not 
a discretionary commission. I will use my best 
endeavours in favour of the Lacedaemonians.” 
He confirmed his promise with an oath, and thus 
drew them over from Nicias to himself. In Alci- 
biades they now placed an entire confidence, 
admiring both his understanding and address in 
business, and regarding him as a very extra- 
ordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the am- 
bassadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked 
then in hr. obliging manner, what their commission 
was, and they answered, that they did not come 
as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave and 
storm, as if he had received an injury, not done 
one ; and calling them faithless, prevaricating men, 
who were come neither to do nor to say anything 
- honourable. The senate was incensed ; the people 
were enraged ; and Nicias, who was ignorant of 
the deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, was filled 
with astonishment and confusion at this change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, 
Alcibiades was declared general, and soon en- 
gaged the Argives,* the Mantineans, and Eleans, 
as allies to the Athenians. _ Nobody commended 
the manner of this transaction, but the effect was 
very great, since it divided and embroiled almost 
all Peloponnesus, in one day lifted so many arms 
against the Lacedtemonians at Mantinea, and 
removed to so great a distance from Athens the 
scene of war; by which the Lacedaemonians, if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas 
a miscarriage would have risked the very being 
of their state. 

_ Soon after this battle at Mantinea,! the prin- 
cipal officers t of the Argive army attempted to 

* He concluded a league with these states for 
100 years, which Thucydides has inserted at full 
length in his fifth book ; and by which we learn 
that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no 
less perfect and explicit than ours. Their treaties 
were of as little consequence too ; for how soon 
was that broken which the Athenians had made 
|^with the Lacedtemonians ? 

t That battle was fought near three years after 
the conclusion of the treaty with Argos. 

t Those officers availed themselves of the con- 
sternation the people of Argos were in after the 
loss of the battle; and the Lacedtemonians gladly 
supported them, from a persuasion that if the 
popular government were abolished, and an aris- 
tocracy (like that of Sparta) set up in Argos, they 
should soon be masters there. 
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abolish the popular government in Argos, and to 
take the administration into their own hands. 
The Lacedtemonians espoused the design, and 
assisted them to carry it into execution. But the 
people took up arms again, and defeated their new 
masters ; and Alcibiades coming to their aid, 
made the victory more complete. At the same 
time he persuaded them to extend their walls 
down to the sea, that they might always be in a 
condition to- receive succours from the Athenians. 
From Athens he sent them carpenters and masons, 
exerting himself greatly on this occasion, which 
tended to increase his personal interest and power, 
as well as that of his country. _ He advised the 
people of Patrre too, to join their city to the sea 
by long walls. And somebody observing to the 
Patrensians, that the Athenians would one day 
swallow them up ; “ Possibly it may be so,” said 
Alcibiades, “'but they will begin with the feet, 
and do it by little and little, whereas the Laceda:- 
monians will begin with the head, and do it all at 
once.” He exhorted the Athenians to assert the 
empire of the land as well as of the sea ; and was 
ever putting the young warriors in mind to show 
by their deeds that they remembered the oath 
they had taken in the temple of Agraulos.* The 
oath is, that they will consider wheat, barley, 
vine, and olives, as the bounds of Attica ; by 
which it is insinuated, that they should endeavour 
to possess themselves of all lands that are culti- 
vated and fruitful. 

But these, his great abilities in politics, his elo- 
quence, his reach of genius, and keenness of 
apprehension, were tarnished by his luxurious 
living, his drinkinaand debauches, his effeminacy 
of dress, and his insolent profusion. He wore a 
purple robe with a long train, when he appeared 
in public. He caused the planks of his galley to 
be cut away, that he might lie the softer, his bed 
not being placed upon the boards, but hanging 
upon girths. And in the wars he bore a shield 
of gold, which had none of the usual ensigns t of 
his country, but in their stead, a Cupid bearing a 
thunderbolt. _ The great men of Athens saw his 
behaviour with uneasiness and indignation, and 
even dreaded the consequence. They regarded 
his foreign manners, his profusion, and contempt 
of the laws, as so many means to make himself 


* Agraulos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, 
had- devoted herself to death for the benefit of her 
country ; it has been supposed, therefore, that the 
oath which the young Athenians took, bound 
them to do something of that nature, if need 
should require ; though, as given by Plutarch, it 
implies only an unjust resolution to extend the 
Athenian dominions to all lands that were worth 
seizing. Demosthenes mentions the oath in his 
oration De fals. legat. but does not explain it. 

t Both cities and private persons had, of old, 
their ensigns, devices, or arms. Those of the 
Athenians were commonly Minerva, the owl, or 
the olive. None but people of figure were allowed 
to bear any devices ; nor even they, until they 
had performed some action to deserve them ; in 
the mean time their shields were .'plain white. 
Alcibiades, in his device, referred to the beauty 
of his person and his martial prowess. . Mottoes, 
too, were used. Capancus, for instance, bore a 
naked man with a torch in his hand ; the motto 
this, I will bum the city. See more in /Eschylus's 
tragedy of the Seven Chiefs. 
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fury lasted, every relation* even’ friend and ac- 
quaintance of his, was very severely dealt with by 
tnc people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the ac- 
cusers, but others mention Diodides and Tcuccr. 
So Phrynichus, the comic poet : 

Good Hcrmks, pray, beware a fall ; nor break 
Thy marble nose, lest some false Dioclcdcs, 

Once more his shafts ia fatal poison drench. 

Merc. I will. Nor e'er again shall that in- 
former, 

Tcucer, that faithless stranger, boast from me 
Rewards for perjury. 

Indeed, no clear or strong evidence was given 
by the informers. . One of them being asked how 
he could distinguish the faces of those who dis- 
figured the statues, answered, that he discerned 
them by the light of the moon ; which was a plain 
falsity, for it was done at the time of the moon’s 
change. All persons of understanding exclaimed 
against such baseness ; but this detection did not 
in the least pacify the people they went on with 
the same rage and violence with which they had 
begun, taking informations, and committing all 
to prison whose names were given in. 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in order 
to their trial, was. the orator Andocidcs, whom 
Hcllanicus the historian reckons among the 
descendants of Ulysses. He was thought to be 
no friend to a popular government, but a favourer 
of. oligarchy. What contributed not a little to his 
being suspected of having some concern in de- 
facing the Hermce , was, that the great statue of 
Mercury, which was placed near his house, being 
consecrated to that god by the tribe called the 
/Egeis, was almost the only one amongst the most 
remarkable, which was left entire. Therefore, to 
this day it is called the ffervnes of Andocides, and 
that title universally prerails, though the inscrip- 
tion does not agree with it 

It happened, that among those who were im- 
prisoned on the same account, Andocides con- 
tracted an acquaintance and friendship with one 
Timmus ; a man not equal in rank to himself, 
but of uncommon parts and a daring spirit. He 
advised Andocidcs to accuse himself and a few 
more ; because the decree promised impunity to 
any one that would confess, and inform, whereas 
the event of the trial was uncertain to all, and 
much to be dreaded by such of them as were 
persons of distinction. He represented that it 
was better to save his life by a falsity, than to 
suffer.nn infamous death as one really guilty of 
the crime ; and that with respect to the public, it 
would be an advantage to give up a few persons 
of dubious character, in order to rescue many 
good men from an enraged populace. 

Andocidcs was prevailed upon by these argu- 
ments of Timxus ; and informing against himself 
and some others, enjoyed the impunity promised 
by the decree ; but all the rest whom he named 
were capitally punished, except a few that fled. 
XSay, to procure the greater credit to his deposi- 
tions, he accused even his own servants. 

However, the fury cf the people was not so 
satisfied ; but turning from the persons who had 
disfigured the Hermte, as if it had reposed awhile 
to recover its strength, it fell totally upon 
AJcuiadcs, At last they sent the Salaminian 
galley to fetch him, artfully enough ordering their 
omccr not to use violence, or to lay hold of his 


person, but.to behave to him with civility, and to 
acquaint him with the people’s orders that- he 
should go and take his trial, and deaf himself 
before them. For they, were apprehensive of 
some tumult and mutiny in the army, now it was 
in an enemy’s country, which Alcibiades, had he 
been. so disposed, might have raised with all the 
case in the world. Indeed, the soldiers expressed 
great uneasiness at his leaving them, and expected 
that the war would be spun out. to a great length 
by the dilator}’ counsels of Nicias, when the spur 
was taken .away. .Lamachus, indeed, was bold 
and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity 
and weight,- by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked : * the conse- 
quence of ‘which was, that the Athenians could 
not take Messena.' There were persons in the 
town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades perfectly 
knew, and as he apprised some that were friends 
to. the ‘ Syracusans- of their intention, the affair 
miscarried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on 
shore, and . concealing himself there, eluded the 
search which was made after him. But some 
person knowing him, and saying, “ Will not you, 
then, trust your epuntry ? ” he answered, “As to 
anything else I will trust her ; but with my life I 
would not mist even my mother, lest she should 
mistake a black bean for a white one." 1 After- 
wards being told that the republic had condemned 
him to die, he said, “But 1 will make them find 
that I am alive.” 

The information against him ran thus : “Thessa- i 
lus, the son of Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, nc- j 
cuseth Alcibiades, the son of Clinlas, of the ward ! 
of Scambonis, of sacrilegiously offending the ' 
goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeiting 
their mysteries, and showing them to his com- 
panions in his own house. Wearing such a robe 
as. the high-priest docs while he shows the holy 
things, he called himself high-priest, as he did 
Poiytion torch-bearcr, and Theodorus of the 
ward of Phygen, herald : and the rest of his com- 
panions he called persons initiated and brethren 
of the secret ; herein acting contrary to the rules 
and ceremonies established by the Eumolpidte,* 
the heralds and priests at Elcusis.” As he did not 
appear, they condemned him, confiscated his 
goods, and ordered all the priests and priestesses 
to denounce an execration against him ; which 
was denounced accordingly by all but Thcno, the 
daughter of Menon, priestess of the temple of 
Agraulos, who excused herself, alleging, that she 
was a priestess for prayer, not for execration. 

While these decrees and sentences were passing 
against Alcibiades., he was at Argos ; having 
quitted Thurii, which no longer afforded him a 


* He prudently embarked in. a vessel of his 
own, nnd not on the Salaminian onlley. 

t The Mysta, or persons initiated, were to 
remain a year under probation, during which 
time they were to go no further than the vestibule' 
of the temple ; after that term was expired they 
were called epefttr, and admitted to all the 
mysteries, except such as were reserved for the 
priests only. 

J Eumolpus was the first who settled these 
mysteries of Ceres, for which reason his descend- 
er care of them after him ; and when 

his line failed, those who succeeded in the function 
were, notwithstanding, called Eumolpidrc. 
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safe asylum, to- come Into Peloponnesus. Still 
dreading his enemies, and giving up all hopes ot 
being restored to his'country, he sent to Sparta to 
desire permission to live there under the protection 
of the public faith, promising to scn-e that state 
more effectually, now he was their fnend, than he 
had annoyed them, whilst their enemy, ihe 
Spartans granting him a safe conduct, and ex- 
pressing their readiness to reccivt him, lie went 
thither with pleasure. One thing he soon effected, 
which was to procure succours for Syracuse with- 
out further hesitation or delay, having persuaded 
them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him 
the direction of the war, and to crush the Athenian 
power in Sicily. Another thing which he per- 
suaded them to was, to declare year .against the 
Athenians, and to begin its operations on the 
continent: and the third, which w-as the most 
important of all, was to get Dccelea fortified : fo| 
this being in the neighbourhood of Athens, was 
productive of great mischief to that common-. 

These measures procured Alcibiadcs the public 
approbation at Sparta, and he was no less ad- 
mired for his manner of living m private. By 
conforming to their diet and other austerities, he 
charmed and captivated the people. When they 
saw him dose shaved, bathing in cold water, 
feeding on their coarse bread, or eating their 
black broth, they could hardly believe that such 
a man had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a 
perfumer, or worn a robe of Milesian purple, it 
seems, that amongst his other qualifications, he 
had the very extraordinary art of engaging the 
affections of those with whom he conversed, by 
imitating and adopting their customs and way ot 
living. Nay, he turned himself into all manner 
of forms with more ease than the chameleon 
changes his colour. It is not, we are told, in 
that animal's power to assume a white, but Aict- 
hiades could adapt himself either to good or bad, 
and did not find anything which he attempted 
impracticable. Thus at Sparta he was all for 
exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe in his 
manners. In Asia he was as much for mirth and 
pleasure, luxury and ease. In Thrace, again, 
riding and drinking were his favourite amuse- 
ments : and in the palace of Ttssaphernes, the 
Persian grandee, he outvied the Persians them- 
selves in pomp and splendour. . Not that he 
could with so much ease change his real manners, 
or approve in his heart the form which he as- 
sumed ; but because he knew that his native 
manners would he unacceptable to those whom 
he happened to be with, he immediately con- 


* Agis, king of Sparta, at the head of a very 
numerous army of Lacedmmonians, Corinthians, 
and other nations of Peloponnesus, invaded Attica, 
and, according to the advice which Alcibiades had 
given, seized and fortified Decelea, which stood 
at an equal distance from Athens and the frontiers 
of Bcnotia, and by means of which the Athenians 
were cow deprived of the profits of the silver 
mines, of the rents of their lands, and of the suc- 
cours of their neighbours- But the greatest mis- 
fortune which happened to the ^ Athenians, from 
the beginning of the war to this time, was that 
which befell them this year in Sicily, where they 
not only lost the conquest they aimed at, together 
with the reputation they had so long maintained, 

but their fleet, their army, and their generals. 


formed to the ways and fashions of whatever 
place he came to. When he was at Laced amon, 
if you regarded only his outside, you would say 
as the proverb does, **This is not the son of 
Achilles, but Achilles himself; this man has 
surely been brought up under the eye of Lycur- 
gus:" but then if you looked more nearly into 
his disposition and his actions, you would ex- 
claim, with Electra in the poet, “ The same weak 
woman still »"* For while King' Agis was em- 
ployed in a distant expedition, he corrupted his 
wife Tirana so effectually, that she was with 
child by him, and did not pretend to deny it ; 
and when she was delivered of a son, though m 
public she called him Leotychidas, yet in her own 
house she whispered to her female friends .and to 
her servants, that his true name was Alcibiades. 
To such a degree was the woman transported by 
her passion. And Alcibiades himself^ indulging 
his vein of mirth, used to say, his motive was not 
to injure the king, or to satisfy his appetite, but 
that his offspring might one day sit on the throne 
of Lacedaemon. Agis had information of these 
matters from several hands, and he was the more 
ready to give credit to them, because they agreed 
with the time. Terrified with an earthquake, he 
had quitted his -wife's chamber, to which he re- 
turned not for the next ten months : at the end of 
which Leotychidas being born, he declared the 
child was not his ; and for this reason he was 
never suffered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

After the miscarriage of the Athenians in biciij , 
the people of Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicum, 
sent to treat with the Spartans about quitting the 
interests of Athens, and putting themselves under 
the protection of Sparta. The Boeotians, on Au 
occasion, solicited for the Lesbians, and Eharna 
bazus for the people of Cyzicum ; but at the 
persuasion of Alcibiadcs succours were sent to 
those of Chios before all others He likewise 
passed over into Ioma, and prevailed with almost 
all that country to revolt, and attending the 
Laccdmmonian generals in the execution of most 
of their commissions, he did great prejudice to 
the Athenians. ... _ . „„ 

But Agis, who was already his enemy on 
account of the injury done to his bed, could not 
endure his glory and prospenty ; for most of the 
present successes were ascribed to 
The great and the ambitious among the bpartans 
were indeed, in general, touched with envy ; ana 
had influence enough with the civil magistrates, 
to procure orders to be sent to their fnends in 
Ionia to kill him. But timely foreseeing bis 
danger, and cautioned by his fears, in eseiy step 
he took he still served the Laeetanomans. taking 
care all the while not to put himself in their 
power. Instead of that he sought the protection 
of Tissapherncs, one of the grandees of Persia, 
or lieutenants of the king. \V ith this Persian _ 
soon attained the highest credit and author! y . 
for himself a veiy subtle and Sgl" 

admired the art and keenness of Alcioiaaes. 
Indeed, by the elegance of his conversation and 
the charms of his politeness, ““ was 

"ained, all hearts were touched. Even those 
that feared and envied him, were not insensible 


* This is spoken of Hcrmione, in the Orestes 
orEuripides, upon her discovering the same vanity 
and solicitude about her beauty, when adianced 
in years, that she had when she was young. 
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to pleasure in his company; and while they 
enjoyed it, their resentment was disarmed. 
Tissaphcrnes, in all other cases savage in his 
temper, and the bitterest enemy that Greece 
experienced among the Persians, gave himself up, 
notwithstanding, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, 
insomuch that he even vied with and exceeded 
him in address. For of all his gardens, that 
which excelled in beauty, which was remarkable 
for the salubrity of its streams and the freshness 
of its meadows, which was set off with pavilions 
royally adorned, and retirements finished in the 
most elegant taste, he distinguished by the name 
of Alcidiades : and every one continued to give 
it that appellation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lace- 
d<cmon, and fearing that people as treacherous to 
him, he represented them and their king Agis, in 
a disadvantageous light, to Tissapherncs. He 
advised him not to assist them effectual!}', nor 
absolutely to ruin the Athenians, but to send his 
subsidies to Sparta with a sparing hand : that so 
the two powers might insensibly weaken and 
consume eact* othcr { and both at last be easily j 
subjected to the king. Tissaphcrnes readily I 
followed his counsels, and it was evident to all 
the world that he held him in the greatest ! 
admiration and esteem ; which made him equally , 
considerable with the Greeks of both parties, i 
The Athenians repented of the sentence they had 
passed upon him, because they had suffered for 
at since : and Alcibiades, on his side, was under 
some fear and concern, lest, if their republic were ! 
destroyed, he should fall into the hands of the 
Lacedemonians, who hated him. 

At that time, the whole strength of the Athe- , 
nians lay at Samos. With their ships sent out 
from thence, they recovered some of the towns 
which had revolted, and others they kept to their 
duty: and at sea they were in some measure able 
to make head against their enemies. But they 
were afraid of Tissapherncs, and the Phoenician 
fleet of 150 ships, which were said to be coming 
against them ; for against such a force they could 
not hope to. defend themselves. Alcibiades, 
apprised of tins, privately sent a messenger to the 
principal Athenians at Samos, to give them hopes 
that he would procure them the friendship of 
Tissaphcrnes : not to recommend himself to the 
people, whom he could not trust ; but to oblige 
the nobility, if they would but exert their superi- 
ority, repress the insolence, of the commonalty, 
and taking the government into their own hands, 
by that means save their country. 

All the officers readily embraced bis proposal, 
except Phrynichus, who was of the ward of 
D trades. He alone suspected, what was really 
the case, that it was a matter of very little conse- 

3 ucnce to Alcibiades. whether an oligarchy or 
cmocracy prevailed in Athens; that it was his 
business to get himself recalled by any means 
whatever, and that therefore, by his invectives 
against the people, he wanted only to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the nobility. 
Upon these reasons proceeded the opposition of 
Phrynichus : but seeing his opinion disregarded 
and that Alcibiades must certainly become his 
enemy, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus, 
the. enemy’s admiral,. of the. double part which 
Alcibiades acted, advising him to beware of his 
designs, and to secure his person. But he knew 
not that while he was betraying, he was himself 


betrayed. For Astyochus wanting to. make his 
court to Tissapherncs, informed Alcibiades of 
the affair, who, he knew, had the car of that 
grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately sent- proper persons to 
Samos with an accusation against Phrynichus ; 
who seeing no other resource, as everybody -was 
against him, and expressed great indignation. at 
his behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with, 
another and a greater. For he sent to Astyochus 
to complain of his revealing his secret, and. to 
offer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian 
fleet and army.. This treason of. Phrynichus, 
however, did no injur}' to the Athenians, because 
it was again betrayed by Astyochus ; for he. laid 
the whole matter before Alcibiades. Phrynichus 
had the sagacity to foresee, and expect another 
accusation from Alcibiades, and to be beforehand 
with him, he himself forewarned the Athenians, 
that the enemy would endeavour to surprise them, 
and therefore desired them to be. upon their 
guard, to keep on board their ships, and to 
fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters 
came from Alcibiades again, advising them to 
beware of. Phrynichus, who had undertaken to 
betray their fleet to the enemy ; but they gave no 
credit to these despatches, supposing that 
Alcibiades, who perfectly knew the preparations 
and intentions of the enemy, abused that 'know- 
ledge to the raising of such a calumny against 
Phrynichus. . Yet afterwards, when Phrynichus 
was stabbed in full assembly by one r of Hermon's 
soldiers who kept guard that day, the Athenians 
taking cognizance of the matter, after his death, 
condemned Phrynichus as guilty of treason, and 
ordered Hermon and his party to be crowned for 
despatching a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a 
superior interest at Samos, sent Pysander to 
Athens, to change the form of government, by 
encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to 
deprive the people of their power and privileges, 
as the condition upon which Alcibiades would 
procure them the. friendship and alliance of 
rissaphemes. This was the colour of the pretence 
made use of by those who wanted to introduce an 
oligarchy. But when that body which were 
called the Jive thousand % but in fact were only 
Jour hundred '* had got the power into their 
hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, 
and carried on the war but slowly: partly dis- 
trusting the citizens who did not yet relish the 
new form of government, and partly hoping that 
the Laccd.xmonians, who were always inclined to 
favour an oligarchy, would not press them with 
their usual vigour. 

* It was at first proposed, that only the dregs 
of the people should lose their authority, which 
was to be vested in five thousand of the most 
wealthy, who were for the future to be reputed 
the people. But when Pisandcrand his associates 
found the strength of their party, they carried it 
that the old form of government should be dis- 
solved, and that five Pry fanes should be elected; 
that these five should choose a hundred ; that each 
of the hundred should choose three ; that the 
four hundred thus elected should become a senate 
j with supreme power, and should consult the five 
thousand only when and on such matters as they 
thought fit* 
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Such' of the commonalty as were at home, were 
silent through fear, though much against their 
will; 'for a number of those who had openly op- 
posed th z four hundred, were put to death. But, 
when they that were at Samos were informed of 
the affair, they were highly incensed at it, and 
inclined immediately to set sail for the Pyrteus. 
In the first place, however, they sent for Alci- 
biades, and having appointed him their general, 
ordered him to lead them against the tyrants, and 
demolish both them and their power. On such 
an occasion, almost any other man, suddenly 
exalted by the favour of the multitude, would 
have thought he must have complied 'with all 
their humours, and not have contradicted those in 
-anything, who, from a fugitive and a banished 
man, had raised him to be commander in chief of 
such a fleet and army. But he behaved as be- 
came a great general, and prevented their plung- 
ing into error through the violence of their rage. 
This care of his evidently was the saving of the 
commonwealth. For if they had sailed home as 
they promised, the enemy would have seized on 
Ionia immediately, and have gained the Helles- 
, pont and the islands without striking a stroke; 

white the Athenians would have been engaged in 
, a civil war, of which Athens itself would have 
. been the seat. All this was prevented chiefly by 
Alcibiades, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed 
them of their danger, but applied to them one by 
one, using entreaties to some and force to others ; 
in which he was assisted by the loud harangues of 
Thrasybulus of the ward of Stira, who attended 
him through the whole, and had the strongest 
, voice of any man among the Athenians. 
y '' Another great service performed by Alcibiades, 
was, his undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, 
which the Lacedaemonians expected from the 
king of Persia, should either join the Athenians, 
or at least not act on the enemy’s side. In 
consequence of this promise, he set out as 
j expeditiously as possible ; and prevailed upon 
Tissaphernes not to forward the ships, which 

1 were already come as far as Aspendus, but to 
■ disappoint and deceive the Lacedtemonians. 

1 Nevertheless, both sides, and particularly the 
| Lacedaemonians, accused Alcibiades of hindering 

• that fleet from coming to their aid ; for they 
| supposed he had instructed the Persians to leave 
; the Greeks to destroy each other. And, indeed, 

it was obvious enough, that such a force added to 

• either side, would entirely have deprived the 
other of the.domtnibn of the sea. 

After this the four hundred were soon 
quashed,* the friends of Alcibiades very readily 
' assisting those who were for a democracy. And 
now the people in the city not only wished for 
him, but commanded him to return :t yet he 
thought it not best to return with empty hands, or 

without having effected something worthy of note, 
but instead of being indebted to the compassion 
and favour of the multitude, to distinguish his 
appearance by his merit. Parting, therefore, 
from Samos with a few ships, _ he cruised on the 
sea of Cnidus, and about the isle of Coos, where 
he got intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan 
admiral, was sailed with his whole fleet towards . 
thd Hellespont, to find out the Athenians. This 
made him hasten to the.- assistance of the latter, 
and fortunately enough he arrived with his eigh- 
teen’ ships at the very juncture of time, when the 
two fleets having engaged near Abydos, continued 
the fight from morning until night, one side 
having the advantage in the right wing, and the 
other on the left. 

On the appearance-of his squadron, both sides 
entertained a false opinion of the end of his 
coining; for the Spartans were encouraged and 
the Athenians struck with terror. But he soon 
hoisted the Athenian flag on the admiral galley, 
and bore down directly upon the Peloponnesians, 
who now had the advantage, and were urging the 
pursuit. His vigorous impression put them to 
flight, and following them close, be drove them 
ashore, destroying their ships, and killing such of 
their men as endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming ; though Pharnabazus succoured them 
ail he could from the shore, and with an armed 
force attempted to save their vessels. The con- 
clusion was, that the Athenians, having taken 
thirty of the enemy’s ships, and recovered their • 
own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success, Alcibiades, am- 
bitious to show .himself as soon as possible to 
Tissaphernes, prepared presents and other proper 
acknowledgments for his friendship and hospi- 
tality, and then went to wait upon him, with a 
princely train. But he was not welcomed in the 
manner he expected ; for Tissaphernes, who for 
some time had been accused by the Lacedse-’ 
mcmians, and was apprehensive that the charge 
might reach the king's ear, thought the coming of 
Alcibiades a very seasonable incident, and there- 
fore put him under arrest and confined him at 
Sardis, imagining that injurious proceeding would 
be a means to clear himself. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by some 
means or other obtained a horse, escaped from his 
beepers, and fled to Clazomena: : and by way of 
revenge, he pretended that Tissaphernes privately 
se t him'at liberty. From thence he passed to the 
place where the Athenians were stationed ; and 
being informed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus 
wure together at Cyzicum, he showed the troops 
that it was necessary for them to fight both by sea 
and land, nay, even to fight with stone walls, 
if that should be required, in order to come at 
their enemies ; for, if the victory were not com- 
plete and universal, they could come at no money. 
Then he embarked tire forces, and sailed to 
Proconesus, where he ordered them to take the 
lighter vessels into the middle of the fleet, and to 
have a particular care that the enemy might not 
discover that he was coming against them. A 
great and sudden rain which happened to fall at 
that time, together with dreadful thunder and 
darkness, was of great service in covering his 
operations. For not only the enemy were ig- 
norant of his design, but the very Athenians, 
whom he had ordered, in great haste on board, 
did not presently perceive that he was under sail. 

\ - * The same year that they were set up, which 

Vj was the second of the ninety-second olympiad, 
i-JThe reader must carefully distinguish this faction 
' , of four hundred from the senate of four hundred 
established by Solon, which these turned out, the 
few months they were in power. 

Thucydides docs not speak of this arrival of 
Alcibiades, but probably he did not live to have 
a clear account of this action, for he died this 
ycar._ Xenophon, who continued his history, 
mentions it. 

( 
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Soon after the weather cleared up, and the Pelo- 
ponnesian ships were seen riding: at anchor in the 
road of Cyzicum. Lest, therefore, the enemy 
should be alarmed at the largeness of his fleet, 
and save themselves by getting on shore, he di- 
rected many of the officers to slacken sail and 
keep out of sight, .while he showed himself with 
forty ships only, and challenged the Lacedae- 
monians to the combat. The stratagem had its 
effect ; for despising the small number of galleys 
which they saw, they immediately weighed anchor 
and engaged ; hut the rest of the Athenian ships 
coming up during the engagement, the Lacedae- 
monians were struck with terror and fled. Upon 
that Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships 
breaking through the midst of them, hastened to 
the shore, and having made a descent, pursued 
those that fled from the ships, and killed great 
numbers of them. He likewise defeated Min- 
darus and Phamabazus, who came to their suc- 
cour, Mindarus made a brave resistance and was 
slain, but Phamabazus saved himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the field 
and of the spoils, and took all the enemy’s ships. 
Having also possessed themselves of Cyzicum, 
which was abandoned by Phamabazus, and de- 
prived of the assistance of the Peloponnesians, 
who were almost all cut off, they not only secured 
the Hellespont, but entirely cleared the sea of the 
Laccdcemoninns. The letter also was intercepted, 
which, in the laconic style, was to give the Ephori 
an account of their misfortune. “Our glory is 
faded. Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers arc 
starving; and we know not what step to take." 

On the other hand, Alcibiades’s men were so 
elated, and took so much upon them, because 
they had always been victorious, that they would 
not vouchsafe even to mix with other troops that 
had been sometimes beaten. It happened not 
long before, that Thrasyllus haring miscarried in 
*his attempt upon Ephesus, the Ephesians erected 
a trophy of brass in reproach of the Athenians.* 
The soldiers of Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided 
those of Thrasyllus with this affair, magnifying 
themselves and their general, and disdaining to 
^oin the others, either in the place of exercise or 
in the camp. But soon after, when Phamabazus 
with a strong body of horse and foot attacked the 
forces of Thrasyllus who were ravaging the 
country' about Abydos, Alcibiades marched to 
their assistance, routed the enemy, and, together 
with Thrasyllus, pursued them until night. Then 
he admitted Thrasyllus into his company, and 
with mutual civilities and satisfaction they re- 
turned to the camp. Next day he erected a 
trophy, and plundered the province which was 
under Phamabazus, without the least opposition. 
The priest and priestess he made prisoners, among 
the rest, but soon dismissed them without ransom. 
From thence he intended to proceed and lay siege 
to Chalccdon, which had withdrawn its allegiance 
from the Athenians, and received a Lacedmmonian 
garrison and governor ; but being informed that 
the Chalcedonians had collected their cattle and 
com, and sent it all to the Bithynians, their 


Trophies before had been of wood, but the 
Ephesians erected this of brass, to perpetuate the 
infamy of the Athenians; and it was this new and 
m ?ttifying circumstance with which Alcibiadcs’s 
soldier* reproached those of Thrasyllus. Diodor. 
lib. xm. 


friends, he led his army to the frontier of the 
Bithynians, and sent a herald before him to sum- 
mon them to surrender it- They, dreading his 
resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into 
an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Chalcc- 
don, and enclosed it with a wall, which reached 
from sea to sea. Phamabazus advanced to raise 
the siege, and Hippocrates, the governor, sallied 
out with his whole force to attack the Athenians. 
But Alcibiades drew up his army so as to engage 
them both at once, and he defeated them both; 
Phamabazus betaking himself to flight, and j 
Hippocrates being killed, together with the 
greatest part of his troops. This done, he sailed i 
into the Hellespont, to raise contributions in the 
towns upon the coast. 

In this voyage he took Selybria : but in the 
action unnecessarily exposed himself to great 
danger. The persons who promised to surrender 
the town to^ him, agreed to give him a signal at 
midnight with n lighted torch ; but they were 
obliged to do k before the time, for fear of some 
one that was in the secret, who suddenly altered 
his mind. The torch, therefore, being held up 
be fore the army was ready, Alcibiades took about 
thirty men with him, and ran to the walls, haring 
ordered the rest to follow as fast as possible. The 
ga te was opened to him, and twenty of the con- 
spirators, lightly armed, joining his small com- 
pany, he advanced with great spirit, but soon 
perceived the Sclybrians, with their weapons in 
their hands, coming forward to attack him. As 
to stand and fight promised no sort of success, 
and he who to that hour had never been defeated, 
did not choose to fly, he ordered a trumpet to- 
command silence, ana proclamation to be made, . 
that the SeJybrians should not , under the pain of 
the Republic's high displeasure, take rtp arms 
against the Athenians. Their inclination to the 
combat was then immediately damped, partly 
from a supposition that the whole Athenian army 
was within the walls, and partly from the hopes 
they conceived of coming to tolerable terms. 
Whilst they were talking together of this order, 
the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades 
rightly conjecturing that the inclinations of the 
Sclybrians were for peace, was afraid of giving 
the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the 
town. These last came down in great numbers 
to serve under him as volunteers, from a par- 
ticular attachment to his person ; but on this 
occasion he sent them all out of the town; and 
upon the submission of the Seiybrinns, he saved 
them from being pillaged, demanding only a sum 
of money, and leaving a garrison in the place. 
Meantime, the other generals, who carried on 
. c . S1 £? c °‘ Chalccdon, came to an agreement 
with Phamabazus on these conditions; namely, 
that a sum of money should be paid them by 
Phamabazus ; that the Chalcedonians should re- / 
turn to their allegiance to the republic of Athens ; 1 

and that no injury should be done to the province , \ 
of which Phamabazus was governor,. who under-”, 
took that the Athenian ambassadors should be 
conducted safe to the king. Upon the return of 
Alcibiades, Phamabazus desired, that he too 
would swear to the performance of the articles, 
but Alcibiades insisted that Phamabazus should 
swear first. When the treaty was reciprocally 
confirmed with an oath, Alcibiades went against 
Byzantium, which had revolted, and drew a line / 
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of circumvallation about the city. While he was 
thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and some 
others, secretly promised to delivcrup the place, 
on condition that he would keep it from being 
plundered. Hereupon, he caused it to be reported, 
that certain weighty and unexpected affairs called 
him back to Ionia, and in the daytime he sct sail 
with his whole fleet ; but returning at night, he 
himself disembarked with the land forces, and 
posting them under the walls, he commanded 
them not to make the least noise. At the same 
time the ships made for the harbour, and the 
crews pressing in with loud shouts and great 
tumult, astonished the Byzantines, who expected 
no such matter. Thus an opportunity was given 
"to those within the walls, who favoured the Athe- 
nians, to receive them in great security, while 
everybody’s attention was engaged upon the har- 
bour and the ships. 

The affair passed not, however, without blows. 
For the Peloponnesians, Bccotians, and Mcgaren- 
sians, who were at Byzantium, having driven the 
ships’ crews back to their vessels, and perceiving 
that the Athenian land forces were got into the 
town, charged them too with great vigour. The 
dispute was sharp and the shock great, but victory 
declared for Alcibiades and Theramenes. The 
former of these generals commanded the right 
wing, and the latter the left. About 300 of the 
enemy, who survived, were taken prisoners. Not 
one of the Byzantines, after the battle, was either 
put to death or banished ; for such were the 
terms on which the town was given up, that the 
citizens should be safe in their persons and their 
goods. 

Hence it was,, that when Anaxilaus was tried 
'at Lacedtcmon for treason, he made a defence 
which reflected no disgrace upon his past be- 
haviour: for he told them, that not being a 
Lacedaemonian, but a Byzantine ; and seeing not 
Lacedaemon but Byzantium in danger ; its com- 
munication with those that might have relieved 
it stopped ; and the Peloponnesians and Bccotians 
eating up the provisions that were left, while the 
Byzantines, with their wives and children, were 
starving; he had not betrayed the town to an 
enemy, but delivered it from calamity and war : 
herein imitating the worthiest men among the 
Lacedtemonians, who had no other rule of justice 
and_ honour, but by all possible means to serve 
their country. _ The Lacedtemonians were so 
much pleased with this speech, that they acquitted 
him and all that were concerned with him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his 
native country, and still more desirous to be seen 
by his countrymen, after so many glorious 
victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, adorned 
with many shields and other spoils of the enemy ; 
a great number of ships that he had taken mak- 
ing up the rear, and the flags of many more which 
he had destroyed being carried in triumph ; for 
, all of them together were not fewer than 200. 
kBut as to what is added, by Duris the Samian, 
^who boasts of his being descended from Alcibiades, 
that the oars ’ kept time to the flute of Chryso- 
gonus, who had been victorious in the Pythian 
games ; that Callipides the tragedian, attired in 
his buskins, magnificent robes, and other theatri- 
cal ornaments, gave orders to those who laboured 
at the oars ; and that the admiral galley entered 
the harbour with a purple sail ; as if the whole 
had been a company wno had proceeded from a 
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debauch to such a frolic ; these are particulars 
not mentioned either by Theopompus, Ephorus, 
or Xenophon. Nor is it probable, that at his 
return from exile, and after such misfortunes as 
be had suffered, he would insult the Athenians in 
that manner. So far from it, that he approached 
the shore with some fear and caution ; nor did he 
venture to disembark, until, as he stood upon 
the deck, he saw his cousin Euryptolemus, with 
many others of his friends and relations, coming 
to receive and invite him to land. 

"When he was landed, the multitude that came 
out to meet him did not vouchsafe so much as to 
look upon the other generals, but crowding up to 
him, hailed him with shouts of joy, conducted 
him on theway, and such as could approach him 
crowned him with garlands ; while those that 
could not come up so close viewed him at a 
distance, and the old men pointed him out to the 
young. Many tears were mixed with the public 
joy, and the memory of past misfortunes with 
the sense of their present success. For they con- 
cluded that they should not have miscarried in 
Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their ex- 
pectations, if they had left the direction of affairs, 
and the command of the forces, to Alcibiades ; 
since now, having exerted himself in behalf of 
Athens, when it had almost lost its dominion of 
the sea, was hardly able to defend its own suburbs, 
and was moreover harassed with intestine broils, 
he had raised it from that low and ruinous con- 
dition, so as not only to restore its maritime 
power, but to render it victorious everywhere by 
land. 

The act for recalling him from banishment had 
been passed at the motion of Critias the son of 
Callmschrus,* as appears from his elegies, in 
which he puts Alcibiades in mind of his ser- 
vice : 

If you no more in hapless exile mourn, 

The praise is mine. 

The people presently meeting in full assembly, 
Alcibiades came in among them, and having in a 
pathetic manner bewailed hjs misfortunes, he very 
modestly complained of their treatment, ascribing 
all to his hard fortune, and the influence of some 
envious demon. He then proceeded to discourse 
of the hopes and designs of their enemies, against 
whom he used his utmost endeavours to animate 
them. And they were so much pleased with his 
harangue that they crowned him with crowns of 
gold, and gave • him the absolute command of 
their forces both by sea and land. They likewise 
made a decree, that his estate should be restored 
to him, and that the Eumolpidte and the heralds 
should take off the execrations which they had 
pronounced against him by order of the people. 
Whilst tire rest were employed in expiations for 
this purpose, Theodoras the high priest said, for 
his part, he had never denounced any curse 1 

* This Critias was uncle to Plato’s mother, and- 
the same that he introduces in his dialogues. 
Though now the friend of Alcibiades, yet as the 
lust of power destroys all ties, when one of the 
thirty tyrants, he became his bitter enemy, and 
sending to Lysander, assured him that Athens 
would never be quiet, or Sparta safe, until Alci-- 
biades was destroyed. Critias was afterwards 
slain by Thrasybulus, when he delivered Athens 
from that tyranny. 
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erected a trophy. Upon this disagreeable news, 
Alcibiades returned to Samos, from whence he 
moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lysander 
battle. But Lysander, content with the advantage 
he had gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the 
army, Thrasybulus, the son of Thrason, being 
the most determined, quitted the camp, and went 
to Athens to impeach him. To incense the people 
against him, he declared in full assembly, that 
Alcibiades had been the ruin of their affairs, and 
the means of losing their ships, by his insolent 
and imprudent behaviour in command, and by 
i leaving the direction of everything to persons who 
’ ' had got into credit with him through the great 
merit of drinking deep and cracking seamen's 
jokes ; whilst he was securely traversing the 
provinces to raise money, indulging his love of 
liquor, or abandoning himself to his pleasures 
with the courtesans of Ionia and Abydos : and 
this at a time when the enemy was stationed 
at a small distance from his fleet. It was also 
objected to him, that he had built a castle in 
Thrace near the city of Bisanthb, to be made use 
of as a retreat for himself, as if he either could 
not, or would not live any longer in his own 
country. The Athenians giving ear to these 
accusations, to show their resentment and dislike 
to him, appointed new commanders of their 
forces. *_ 

Alcibiades. was no sooner informed of.it, than, 
consulting his own safety, lie entirely quitted the 
Athenian army. And having collected a band of 
strangers, he made war on his own account against 
those Thracians who acknowledged no king. The 
I booty he made raised him great sums; and at 
the same time he defended the Grecian frontier 
against the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new- 
made generals, being now at j'Egos Potamos.f 
with all the ships which the Athenians had left, 
used to stand out early every morning and offer 
battle to Lysander, whose station was at Lampas- 
cus, and then to return and pass the day in a dis- 
orderly and careless manner, as if they despised 
their. adversary. This seemed to Alcibiades, who 
was in the neighbourhood, a matter not to be 
passed over without notice. He therefore went 
and told the generals, j he thought their station 
by no means safe in a place where there was 
neither town nor harbour ; that it was very incon- 
venient to have their provisions and stores from 
so distant a place as Sestos ; and extremely 
dangerous to let their seamen go ashore, and 
wander about at their pleasure; whilst a fleet 


* They appointed ten generals. Xenoph. 
lib. i. 

1 Plutarch passes over almost three years; 
namely, the twenty-fifth of the Peloponnesian 
war; the twenty-sixth, in which the Athenians 
^obtained the victory at Arginusac, and put six of 
the ten generals to death, upon a slight accusation 
of their colleague Theramenes ; and almost the 
whole twenty-seventh, towards the end of which 
the Athenians sailed to j'Egos Potamos, where 
they received the blow that is spoken of in this 
place. 

t The officers at the head of the Grecian armies 
and navy, we sometimes call generals, sometimes 
admirals, because they commonly commanded 
both by sea and land. 
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was observing them, which was under the orders 
of one man, .and the strictest discipline imagin- 
able. He, therefore, advised them to remove 
their station to Sestos. 

The generals, however, gave no attention to 
what he said'; and Tydeus was so insolent as even 
to bid him begone, for that they, not he, were 
now to give orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that 
there was some treachery in the case, retired, 
telling his acquaintance, who conducted him out 
of the camp, that if he had not been insulted in 
such an insupportable manner by the generals, 
he would in a few days have obliged the Lacedae- 
monians, however unwilling, either to come to an 
action at sea, or else to quit their ships. This to 
some appeared a vain boast ; to others it seemed 
not at all improbable, since he might have brought 
down a number of Thracian archers and cavalry, 
to attack and harass the Lacedtemonian camp.* 

The event soon showed that he judged right of 
the errors which the Athenians had committed. 
For Lysander falling upon them, when they least 
expected it, eight galleys only escaped,! along 
with Conon ; the rest, not much short of 200, 
were taken and carried away, together with 3000 
prisoners, who were afterwards put to death. And 
within a short time after Lysander took Athens 
itself, burned the shipping, and demolished the 
long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at this success of the 
Lacedaemonians, who were now masters both at 
sea and land, retired into Bithynia. Thither he 
ordered much treasure to be sent, and took large 
sums with him, but still left more behind in the 
castle where he had resided. In Bithynia he 
once more lost great part of his substance, being 
stripped by the Thracians there ; which deter- 
mined him to go to Artaxerxes, and entreat his 
protection. He imagined that the king, upon 
trial, would find him no less serviceable than 
Themistocles had been, and he had a better pre- 
tence to his patronage ; for he was not going to 
solicit the king's aid against his countrymen, as 
Themistocles had done, but for his country against 
its worst enemies. He concluded, that Pharna- 
bazus was most likely to procure him a safe con- 
duct, and therefore went to him in Phrygia, where 
he stayed some time, making his court, and re- 
ceiving marks of respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived 
of their power and dominion, but when Lysander 
robbed them also of their liberty, and put their 
city under the authority of thirty chiefs, they 
were still more miserably afflicted. Now their 
affairs were ruined, they perceived with regret 
the measures which would have saved them, and 
which they had neglected to make use of ; now 
they acknowledged their blindness and errors, and 
looked upon their second quarrel with Alcibiades 
as the greatest of those errors. They had cast 
him off without any offence of. his : their anger 
had been grounded upon the. ill conduct, of his 
lieutenant in losing a few ships, and their own 
conduct had been still worse, in depriving the 


* When a fleet remained some time at one 
particular station, there was generally a body of 
land forces, and part of the mariners too encamped 
upon the shore. 

t There was a ninth ship called Paralus, which ( 
escaped, and carried the news of their defeat to j 
Athens. Conon himself retired to Cyprus. I 
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commonwealth of the most excellent and valiant 
of all its generals. Vet amidst their present 
misery there was one slight glimpse of hope, that 
while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be 
utterly undone. For he, who before was not 
content to lead an inactive, though peaceable life, 
in exile, would not now, if his own affairs were 
upon any tolerable footing, sit still and see the 
insolence of the Lacedemonians, and the madness 
of the thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at 
some remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for 
the multitude to dream of such relief, since those 
thirty chiefs themselves were so solicitous to 
inquire after Alcibiades, and gave so much atten- 
tion to what he was doing and contriving. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander, that 
the Lacedxmonians could never securely enjoy 
the empire of Greece till the Athenian democracy 
were absolutely destroyed. And though the 
Athenians seemed at present to bear an oligarchy 
with some patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived, 
would not suffer them long to submit to such a 
kind of government. Lysander, however, could 
not be prevailed upon by these arguments, until 
he received private orders from the magistrates 
of Sparta,* to get Alcibiades despatched ; whether 
it was that they dreaded Iris great capacity, and 
enterprising spirit, or whether it was done in 
complaisance to king Agis. Lysander then sent 
to Pharnabazus to desire him to put this order in 
execution ; and he appointed his brother Maga- 
cus, and his unde Susamithrcs, to manage the 
affair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided in a small 
village in Phrygia, having his mistress Timandra 
with him. One night he dreamed that he was 
attired in^ his mistress’s habit, t and that as she 
held him in her arms, she dressed his head, and 
painted his face like a woman’s. Others say, he 
dreamed that Magacus cut off his head and 
burned his body; and wc are told, that it was 
hut a little before his death that he had this vision. 
Be that as it may, those that were sent to assassi- 
nate him, not daring to enter his house, sur- 
rounded it, and set it on fire. As soon as he 
perceived it, he got together large quantities of 
clothes and hangings, and threw them upon the 


* The Scytnla was sent to him. 
t Alcibiades had dreamed that Timandra attired 
him m her own habit. 


fire to choke it ; then having wrapped his robe 
about his left hand, and taking his sword in his 
right, he sallied through the fire, and got safe out 
before the stuff which he had thrown upon it could 
catch the flame. At sight of him the barbarians 
dispersed, not one of them daring to wait for him, 
or to encounter him hand to hand ; but standing 
at a distance, they pierced him with their darts 
and'arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians 
retiring after he was slain, Timandra wrapped 
the body in her own robes,* and buried it as 
decently and honourably as her circumstances 
would allow. 

Timandra is said to have been mother to the 
famous Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, 
though Lais was brought a captive from Hyccnne, 
a little town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the 
manner of Alcibiades’s death, yet differ about the 
cause. They tell us, that catastrophe is not to be 
imputed to Pharnabazus, or Lysander, _ or the 
Lacedaemonians ; but that Alcibiades having cor- 
rupted a young woman of a^ noble family, in that 
country, and keeping her in his house, her brothers, 
incensed at the injury^ set fire, in the night, to 
the house in which he lived, and upon his break- 
ing through the flames, killed him m the manner 
we have related, t 


* She buried him in a town called^ Melissa ; 
and we learn from Athcnmus (in Deipnosoph.) 
that the monument remained to his time, for he 
himself saw it. The emperor Adrian, in memory 
of so great a man, caused his statue of Persian 
marble to be set up thereon, and ordered a bull 
to be sacrificed to him annually. 

t Ephorus the historian, as he is cited by 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. xiv.) gives an account of 
his death, quite different from those recited by 
Plutarch. He says, that Alcibiades having dis- 
covered the design of Cyrus the younger to take 
up arms, informed Pharnabazus of it, and desired 
that he might carry the news to the king; but 
Pharnabazus envying him that honour, sent' a 
confidant of his own, and took nil the merit to 
himself. Alcibiades suspecting the matter, went 
to Paphlagonia, and sought to procure from the 
governor letters of credence to the king ; which 
Pharnabazus understanding, hired people to mur- 
der him. He was slain in the fortieth year of his 
age. 


CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 


Tun family of the March afforded Rome many 
illustrious patricians. Of this house was Ancus 
Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by his 
daughter ; as were also Publius and Quintus 
Marcius, who supplied Rome with plenty of the 
best water. Censorinus, too, who was twice ap- 
pointed Censor by the people of Rome, and who 
procured a law that no man should ever bear 
that office twice afterwards, had the same pedi- 
gree. - , 

Cams Marcius, of whom I now write, was 
brought up by his mother in her widowhood ; and 
from him it appeared, that the loss of a father, 
though attended with other disadvantages, is no 
hindrance to a man’s improving in virtue and 
attaining to a distinguished excellence ; though 


bad men sometimes allege it as an excuse for their 
corrupt lives. On the other hand, the same 
Marcius became witness to the truth of that 
maxim, that if a generous and noble nature be j 
not thoroughly formed by discipline, it will shoot 
forth many bad qualities along with the good, as 
the richest soil, if not cultivated, produces the-" 
rankest weeds. His undaunted courage and 
firmness of mind_ excited him to many great 
actions, and carried him through them with 
honour. ^ But^at the same time, the violence of 
his passions, his spirit of contention and excessive 
obstinacy, rendered him untractable and disagree- 
able in conversation. So that those very persons 
who saw with admiration his soul unshaken with 
pleasures, toils, and riches, and allowed him to be 
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which his virtue had procured him in Rome was 
very great, the senate, taking the part of the 
richer sort of citizens, were at variance with the 
common people, who were used by their creditors 
with intolerable cruelty. Those that had some- 
thing considerable were stripped of their goods, 
which were either detained for security, or sold ; 
and those that had nothing were dragged into 
prison, and there bound with fetters, though their 
bodies were full of wounds, and worn out with 
fighting for their country. The last expedition 
they were engaged in was against the Sabines, on 
which occasion their rich creditors promised to 
treat them with more lenity, and in pursuance of 
a decree of the sente, M. Valerius the consul was 
guarantee of that promise. 'But when they had 
cheerfully undergone the fatigues of that war, and 
were returned victorious, and yet found that the 
usurers made them no abatement, and that the 
senate pretended to remember nothing of that 
agreement, but without any sort of concern saw 
them dragged to prison, and their goods seized 
upon as formerly, then they filled the city with 
tumult and sedition. 

The enemy, apprised of these intestine broils, 
invaded the* Roman territories, and laid them 
waste with fire and sword. And when the consuls 
called upon such as were able to bear arms to 
give in their names, not a man took any notice of 
it. Something was then to be done; but the 
magistrates differed in their opinions. Some 
thought the poor should have a little indulgence, 
and that the extreme rigour of the law ought to 
be softened. Others declared absolutely against 
that proposal, and particularly Marcius. Not 
that he thought the money a matter of great con- 
scqucncc ? but he considered this specimen of the 
people’s insolence as an attempt to subvert the 
laws, and the forerunner of farther disorders, 
which it became a wise government timely to 
restrain and suppress. 

The senate assembled several times within the 
space of a few days, and debated this point ; but 
as they came to no conclusion, on a sudden the 
commonalty rose one and all. and encouraging 
each other, they left the city, and withdrew to 
the hill now called Sacred, near the river Anio, 
but without committing any violence or other act 
of sedition. Only as they went along, they loudly* 
complained, that it was now a great while since 
the rich had driven them from their habitations ; 
that Italy would anywhere supply them with air 
and water, and a place of burial ; and that Rome, 
if they stayed in it, would afford them no other 
privilege, unless it were such, to bleed and die 
in fighting for their wealthy oppressors. 

The senate was then alarmed, and from the 
oldest men of their body selected the most 
moderate and popular to treat with the people. 
At the head of them was Mcncnius Agrippa, who, 
after much entreaty* addressed to them, and many 
arguments m defence of the senate, concluded 
his discourse with this celebrated fable: “The 
mcm!>ers of the human body once mutinied against 
the belly, and accused it of lying idle and useless, 
while they were all labouring and toiling to satisfy 
its appetites ; but the belly* only laughed at their 
simplicity, who knew not that though it received 
all the nourishment into itself, it prepared and 
distributed it again to all parts of the body. Just 
so, my fellow-citizens,’* said he, “stands the case 
t betv, een the senate and you. For their necessary 


counsels, and acts of government, arc productive 
of advantage to you all, and distribute their 
salutary* influence amongst the whole people.** 

After this they were reconciled to the senate, 
having demanded and obtained the privilege of 
appointing five men,* to defend their rights on 
all occasions. These are called tribunes of the 
people. The first that were elected, were Junius 
Brutus,t and Sicinius Vcllutus, the leaders of the 
secession. When the breach was thus made up, 
the plebeians soon came to be enrolled as soldiers, 
and readily obeyed the orders of the consuls j 
relative to the war. As for Marcius, though he 
was far from being pleased at. the advantages 
which the people had gained, as it was a lessening - 
of the authority* of the patricians, and. though he 
found a considerable part of the nobility of his 
opinion, yet he exhorted them not to be backward 
wherever the interest of their country was con- 
cerned, but to show themselves superior to the 
commonalty* rather in virtue than in power, 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the 
Volscians, with whom the Romans were at war. 
And as it was besieged by the consul Cominius, 
the rest of the Volscians were much alarmed ; and 
assembled to succour it, intending to give the 
Romans battle under the walls, and to attack 
them on both sides. But after Cominius had 
divided his forces, and with part went to meet the 
Volscians without, who were .marching against 
him, leaving Titus Lartius, an illustrious^ Roman, 
with the other part, to carry on the siege, the 
inhabitants of Corioli despised the body that were 
left, and sallied out to fight them. The Romans' 
at first were obliged to give ground, and were 
driven to their entrenchments. But Marcius with 
a small party flew to their assistance, killed the 
foremost of the enemy*, and stopping the rest m 
their career, with a loud voice called the Romans 
back. For he was (what Cato wanted a soldier 
to be) not only dreadful for the thunder of his 
arm, but of voice too, and had an aspect which 
struck his adversaries with terror and dismay*. 
Many Romans then crowding about him, and 
being ready to second him, the enemy retired in 
confusion. Nor was he satisfied with making 
them retire ; he pressed hard upon their rear, and 
pursued them quite up to the gates. There he 
perceived that his men discontinued the pursuit, 
by* reason of the shower of arrows which fell from 
the walls, and that none of them had any thoughts 
of rushing along with the fugitives into the city, 

* The tribunes were at first five in number; 
but a few years after five more were added. 
Before the people left the Mens Sneer, they 
passed a law, by which the persons of the tribunes 
were made sacred. Their sole function was to 
interpose in all grievances offered the plebeians 
by* their superiors. This interposing was. called 
tnfercessie, and was performed by* standing up 
and pronouncing the single word FWtf, I forbid 
it. They had their scats placed at the door cf-- 
the senate, and were never admitted into it, 
but when the consuls called them to ask their j 
opinion upon some affair that concerned the 
interests of the people. 

t The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, 
and because Lucius Junius Brutus was famed for 
delivering his country from the tyrannic yoke of 
the kings, he also assumed the surname of Bmtus, 
which exposed him to a great deal of ridicule. 
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I which was filled with warlike people, who were 
all under arms ; nevertheless, he exhorted and 
encouraged them to press forward, crying out, 
that fortune had opened. the gates rather to the 
victors than to the vanquished. But as few were 
willing to follow him, he broke through the enemy, 
and pushed into the town with the crowd, no one 
at first daring to oppose him, or even to look him 
in the face. But when he cast his eyes around, 
and saw so small a number within the walls, whose 
service he could make use of in that dangerous 
enterprise, and that friends and foes were mixed 
together, he summoned all his force, and performed 
the most incredible exploits, whether you consider 
his heroic strength, his amazing agility, or his 
bold and daring spirit ; for he overpowered all 
that were in his way, forcing some to seek refuge 
in the farthest corners of the town, and others to 
give out and throw down their arms ; which 
afforded Lartius an opportunity to bring in the 
rest of the Romans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to 
plundering, which Mnrcius highly resented ; cry- 
ing out, that it was a shame for them to run about 
after plunder, or, under pretence of collecting the 
spoils, to get out of the way of danger, while the 
consul and the Romans under his command were, 
perhaps, engaged with the enemy. As there Were 
not many that listened to what he said, he put 
himself at the head of such as offered to follow 
him, and took the route which he knew would 
lead him to the consul’s army ; sometimes press- 
ing his small party to hasten their, march, and 
conjuring them not to suffer their ardour to cool, 

} and sometimes begging of the gods that the battle 
p might not be over before he arrived, but that he 
might have his share in the glorious toils and 
' dangers of his countrymen. 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, 
when they were drawn up in order of battle, and 
ready to take up their shields and gird their gar- 
ments about them, to make a nuncupative will, 
naming each his heir, in the presence of three or 
four witnesses. While the soldiers were thus em- 
ployed, and the enemy in sight, Marcius came 
up. Some were startled at his first appearance, 
covered as he was with blood and sweat. But 
when he ran cheerfully up to the consul,, took 
him by the hand, and told him that Corioli was 
taken, the consul clasped him to his heart : and 
those who heard the news of that success, and 
those who did but guess at it, were greatly ani- 
mated, and with shouts demanded to be led on to 
the combat. Marcius inquired of Cominius in 
what manner the enemy’s army was drawn up, 
and where their best troops were posted. Being 
answered, that the Antiates who were placed in 
the centre, were supposed to be the bravest and 
most warlike, “ I beg it of you, then,” said 
Marcius, “ as a favour, that you will place me 
directly opposite to them." And the consul, ad- 
miring his spirit, readily granted, his request. 
►-...When the battle was begun with the throwing 
of spears, Marcias advanced before the rest, and 
charged the centre of the Volscians with so much 
fury, that it was soon broken. . Nevertheless, the 
wings attempted to surround, him ;. and the consul, 
alarmed for him, sent to his assistance a select 
band which he had near his own person. A 
sharp conflict then ensued about Marcius, and 
a great carnage was quickly made ; but the 
Romans pressed the enemy with so much vigour 


that they put them to flight. And when they 
were going upon the pursuit, they begged of 
Marcius, now almost weighed down with wounds 
and fatigue, to retire to the camp. But he an- 
swered, that it was not for conquerors to be tired, 
and so joined him in prosecuting the victory. 
The whole army of the Volscians was defeated, 
great numbers killed, and many made prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the consul, 
and the army being assembled, Cominius mounted 
the rostrum ; and having in the first place re- 
turned due thanks to the gods for such extra- 
ordinary success, addressed himself to Marcius. 
He began with a detail of his gallant actions, of 
which he had himself been partly an eye-witness, 
and which had partly been related to him by 
Lartius. Then out of the great quantity of 
treasure, the many horses and prisoners they had 
taken, he ordered him to take a tenth, before any 
distribution was made to the rest, beside making 
him a present of a fine horse with noble trappings, 
as a reward for his valour. 

The army received this speech with great ap- 
plause ; and Marcius, stepping forward, said, 
that he accepted of the horse, and was happy in 
the consul’s.approbation ; but as for the rest, he 
considered it rather as a pecuniary reward than 
as a mark of honour, and therefore desired to be 
excused, being satisfied with his single share of 
the booty. “ One favour only in particular,” 
continued he, “ I desire, and beg I may be in- 
dulged in. I have a friend among the Volscians, 
bound with me in the sacred rites of hospitality, 
and a man of virtue and honour. He is now 
among the prisoners, and from easy and opulent 
circumstances reduced to servitude. Of the many 
misfortunes under which he labours, I should be 
glad to rescue him from .one, which is that of 
being sold as a slave.” 

These words of Marcius were followed with 
still louder acclamations; his conquering the 
temptations of money being more admired than 
the valour he had exerted in battle.. For even 
those who before regarded his superior honours 
with envy and jealousy, now thought him worthy 
of great things because he had greatly declined 
them, and were more struck with that virtue 
which led him to despise such, extraordinary ad- 
vantages, than with the merit which claimed 
them. Indeed, the right use of riches is more 
commendable than that of arms ; and not to 
desire them at all, more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the 
multitude silent again, Cominius subjoined, “You 
cannot, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force these 
gifts of yours upon a person so firmly resolved to 
refuse them ; let us then give him what it is not 
in his power to decline, let us pass a vote that he 
be called Coriolanus , if his gallant behaviour at 
Corioli has not already bestowed that name upon 
him.” Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. 
By which it appears that Caius was the proper 
name ; that the second name, Marcius, was that 
of the family ; and that the third. Roman appella- 
tive was a peculiar note of distinction, given 
afterwards on account of some particular act of 
fortune, or signature, or virtue of him that bore 
it. Thus among the Greeks additional names 
were given to some on account of their achieve- 
ments, as Soter, the preserver, and -Callinicus, 
the victorious ; to others, for something remark- 
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| able in their persons* ns Physcon, the gore-bellied, 
and Grifus, the eagle-nosed ; or for their good 
qualities, as Euergetes, the benefactor , and Phila- 
aetphus, the hind brother ; or their good fortune, 
as Eudamon, the prosperous, a name given to 
the second^ prince of the family of the Batti. 
Several princes also have had satirical names 
bestowed upon them : AntigomiS (for instance) 
was called Doson, tlce man that ct nil give to- 
t narrow, and Ptolemy was styled Latnyras, the 
buffoon. But appellations of this last sort were 
used with greater latitude among the Romans. 
One of the Metelli was distinguished by the name 
of Diademalns, because he went a long time with 
a bandage, which covered an ulcer he nad in his 
forehead : and another they called Celcr ; because 
with surprising celerity he entertained them with 
a funeral show of gladiators, a few days after his 
father’s death. In our times, too, some of the 
Romans receive their names from the circum- 
stances of their birth ; as that of Proculns , if bom 
when their fathers are in a distant country ; and 
that of Posthnmus, if bom after their father’s 
death ; and when twins come into the world, and 
one of them dies at the birth, the survivor is called 
Vopiscus* Names are also appropriated on ac- 
count of bodily imperfections ; for amongst them 
we find not only Sylla, the red, and Niger, the 
black ; but even Cactes, the blinds and Claudius, 
the lame; such persons by this custom being 
wisely taught, not to consider blindness or any 
other bodily misfortune as a reproach or disgrace, 
but to answer to appellations of that kind as 
their proper names. But this point might have 
been insisted upon with greater propriety in an- 
other place. 

When the war was over, the demagogues stirred 
up another sedition. 4 And as there was no new 
cause of disquiet or injury done the people, they 
made use of the mischiefs which were the neces- 
sary consequence of the former troubles and dis- 
sensions, as a handle against the patricians. For 
the greatest part of the ground being left unculti- 
vated and unsown, and the war not permitting 
them to bring in bread com from other countries, 
there was an extreme scarcity in Rome. - * The 
factious orators then seeing that com was not 
brought to market, and that if the market could 
be supplied the commonalty had but little money 
to buy with, slanderously asserted, that the rich 
had caused the famine out of a spirit of revenge. 

At this juncture there arrived ambassadors from 
the^ people of Vclitrcc, who offered to surrender 
their city to the Romans, and desired to have a 
number of new inhabitants to replenish it ; n pesti- 
lential distemper having committed such ravages 
there, that scarce the tenth part of the inhabitants 
remained. The sensible part of the Romans 
thought this pressing necessity of Velitr® a 
Reasonable and advantageous thing for Rome, as j 
it would lessen the scarcity of provisions. They 
hoped, moreover, that the sedition would subside, i 
if the city were purged of the troublesome part of j 
the people, who most readily took fire at the j 


* The people withdrew to the sacred mount 
soon after the autumnal equinox, and the recon- 
ciliation with the patricians did not take place 
until the winter solstice, so that the seed-time was 
joct. And the Roman factors, who were sent to 
buy corn in other countries, were very unsuccess- 


harangues of their orators, and who were as 
dangerous to the state as so many superfluous 
and morbid humours are to the body. Such as 
these, therefore, the consuls singled out for the 
colony, and pitched upon others to sene in the 
war against the Volscians, contriving it so that 
employment abroad might still the intestine 
tumults, and believing, that when rich and poor, 
plebeians and patricians, came to bear arms 
together again, to be in the same camp, and to 
meet the same dangers* they would be disposed 
to treat each other with more gentleness and 
candour. 

But the restless tribunes, Slcintus and Bratus 
opposed both these designs, crying out, that the 
consuls disguised a most inhuman act under the 
plausible term of a colony ; for inhuman it cer- 
tainly was, to throw the poor citizens into a 
devouring gulf, by sending them to a place where 
the air was infected, and where noisome carcases 
lay above ground, where also they would be at 
the disposal of a strange and cruel deity. And as 
if it were not sufficient to destroy some by famine, 
and to expose others to the plague, they involved 
them also into a needless war, that no kind of 
calamity might be wanting to complete the ruin 
of the city, because it refused to continue in 
slavery to the rich. 

The people, irritated by these speeches, neither 
obeyed the summons to be enlisted for the war, 
nor could be brought to approve the order to go 
and people Veb'tra:. While the senate were in 
doubt what step they should take, Marcius, now 
not a little elated by the honours he had received, 
by the sense of his own great abilities, and by the > 
deference that was paid him by the principal per-’ | 
sons in the state, stood foremost in opposition to J 
the tribunes. The colony, therefore, was sent out, I 
heavy fines being set upon such as refused to go. ' 
But as they declared absolutely against serving 
m the war, Marcius mustered up his own clients, 
and as many volunteers as he could procure, and 
with these made an inroad into the territories of 
the Anliatcs. There he found plenty of corn 
and a great number of cattle and slaves, no patt 
or which he reserved to himself, but led his troops 
back to Rome, loaded with the rich booty. The 
rest of the citizens then repenting of their ob- 
stinacy, and envying those who had got such a 
quantity of provisions, looked upon Marcius with 
an evil eye, not being able to endure the increase 
of jus power and honour, which they considered 
as rising on the mins of the people. 

Soop after,* Marcius stood for the consulship ; 
on which occasion the commonalty began to relent, 
being sensible what a shame it would be to reject 
and affront a man of his family and virtue, and 
that too after he had done so many signal services 
to the public. It was the custom for those who 
were candidates for such a high office to solicit 
and caress the people in the forum, and, at those 
times, to be clad m a loose gown without the , 
tuntc ; whether that humble dress was thought, 
more suitable for suppliants, or whether it was / 
for the convenience of showing their wounds, as j 
so many tokens of valour. For it was not from / 
any suspicion the citizens then had of briber}', i 
that they required the can didates to appear before 

* It was the next year, being the third of the 
seventy-second olympiad, 48S years before the 
Christian era. 
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them ungirt and without any close garment, when 
they came to beg their votes ; since it was much 
later than this, and indeed many ages after, that 
buying and selling stole in, and money came to be 
a means of gaining an election. Then corruption 
reaching also the tribunals and the camps, arms 
were subdued by money, and the commonwealth 
was changed into a monarchy. It was a shrewd 
saying, whoever said it, that the man who first 
ruined the Roman people was he who first gave 
them treats and gratuities. But this mischief 
crept secretly and gradually in, and did not show 
its face in Rome for a considerable time. For we 
know not who it was that first bribed its citizens 
or its judges ; but it is said, that in Athens, the 
first man who corrupted a tribunal, was Anytas, 
the son. of Antliymion, when he was tried for 
treason in delivering up the fort of Pylos,* at the 
latter end of the Peloponnesian war; a time when 
the golden age reigned in the Roman courts in all 
its simplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius showed the wounds 
and scars he had received in the many glorious 
battles he had fought for seventeen years suc- 
cessively, the people were struck with reverence 
for his virtue, and agreed to choose him consul. 
But when the day of election came, and he was 
conducted with great pomp into the Campus 
Martiusb y the senate in a body, all the patricians 
acting with more zeal and vigour than ever had 
been known on the like occasion ; the commons 
then altered their minds, and their kindness was 
turned into envy and indignation. The malignity 
of these passions was farther assisted by the fear 
they entertained, that if a man so strongly attached 
I to the interests of the senate, and so much ro- 
i'' spccted by the nobility, should attain the consul- 
ship, he might utterly deprive thepcople of their 
liberty. Influenced by these considerations, they 
rejected Marcius, ana appointed others to that 
office. The senate took this extremely ill, con- 
sidering it as an affront rather intended against 
them than against Marcius.. As for Marcius, he 
resented that treatment highly, indulging his 
irascible passions upon a supposition, that they 
have something great and exalted in them ; and 
wanting a due mixture of gravity and mildness, 
which are the chief political virtues, and the fruits 
of reason and education. He did not consider, 
that the man who applies himself to public busi- 
ness, and undertakes to converse with men, should, 
above all things, avoid that overbearing' austerity, 
which (as Plato says) is always Hie companion of 
solitude, and cultivate in his heart the patience 
which some people so much deride. . Marcius, 
then, being plain and artless, but rigid and in- 
flexible withal, was persuaded, that to vanquish 
opposition was the highest attainment of a gallant 
spirit. He never dreamed that such obstinacy is 
rather the effect of the weakness and effeminacy 
of a distempered mind, which breaks out in violent 
passions, like so many tumours ; and therefore he 
went away in great disorder, and full of rancour 
“"'against the people. Such of the young nobility 
as were most distinguished by the pride of birth 
and greatness of spirit, who had always been 
wonderfully taken with Marcius, and then un- 
luckily happened to attend him, inflamed his 


* The translation of 1758, . has the name of this 
fort with a French termination, Pyle, which is a 
clear proof that the Greek was not consulted. 


resentment, by expressing their own grief and in- 
dignation. I 1 or he was their leader in every 
expedition, and their instructor in the art of war : 
he it was who inspired them with a truly virtuous 
emulation, and taught them to rejoice in their 
own success, without envying the exploits of 
others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread- 
corn was brought to Rome, being partly bought 
up in Italy, and partly a present from Gelon, 
king of Syracuse. The aspect of affairs appeared 
now to be encouraging ; and it was hoped, that 
the intestine broils would cease with the scarcity. 
The senate, therefore, being immediately assem- 
bled, the people stood in crowds without, waiting 
for the issue of their deliberations. They ex- 
pected, that the market-rates for the com that 
was bought would be moderate, and that a dis- 
tribution of that which was a gift would be made 
gratis; for there were some who proposed, that 
the senate, should dispose of it in that manner. 
But Marcius stood up, and severely censured 
those that spoke in favour of the commonalty, 
calling them demagogues and traitors to the 
nobility. He said, they nourished to their own 
great prejudice the pernicious seeds of boldness 
and petulance, which had been sown among the 
populace, when they should rather have nipped 
them in the bud, and not have suffered the 
plebeians to strengthen themselves with the 
tribunitial power. That the people were now 
become formidable, gaining whatever point they 
pleased, and not doing any one thing against 
their inclination ; so that living in a sort of 
anarchy, they would no longer obey the consuls, 
nor acknowledge any superiors but those whom 
they called their own magistrates. That the 
senators who advised that distributions should be 
made in the manner of the Greeks, whose govern- 
ment was entirely democraticaJ, were effecting 
the ruin of the constitution, by encouraging the 
insolence of the rabble. For that they would 
not suppose they received such favours for the 
campaign which they had refused to make, or 
for the secessions by which they had deserted 
their country, or for the calumnies which they 
had countenanced against the senate : “ but ” con- 
tinued he, “they will think that we yield to them 
through fear, and grant them such indulgences 
by way of flattery ; and as they will expect to 
find us always so complaisant, there will be no 
end to their disobedience, no period to their tur- 
bulent and seditious practices. It would, there- 
fore, be perfect .madness to take such a step. 
Nay, if we are wise, we shall entirely abolish the 
tribunes' office,* which has made ciphers of the 
consuls, and divided the city in such a manner, 
that it is no longer one as formerly, but broken 
into two parts, which will never knit again or 
cease to vex and harass each other with all the 
evils of discord. ” t 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpose, inspired 
the young senators and almost all the men of 

* The tribunes had lately procured a law, which 
made it penal to interrupt them when they were, 
speaking to the people. 

f Plutarch has omitted the most aggravating 
passage in Coriolanus’s speech, wherein he pro- 
posed the holding up the price of bread-corn as 
high as ever, to keep the people in dependence 
and subjection. 
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fortune v,*ith fus own enthusiasm ; and they cried 
out that he was the only man in Rome who had 
a spirit above the meanness of flattery and sub* 
mission : yet some of the aged senators foresaw 
the consequence, and opposed his measures. In 
fact, the issue was unfortunate. For the tribunes 
who were present, when they saw that Marcius 
would have a majority of voices, ran out to the 
people, loudly calling upon them to stand by 
their own magistrates and give their best assist* 
ancc. An assembly then was held in a tumul- 
tuary manner in which the speeches of Marcius 
were recited, and the plebeians in their fury had 
thoughts of breaking in upon the senate. The 
tribunes pointed their rage against Marcius in 
particular, by impeaching him in form, and sent 
for him to make his defence. But as he spumed 
the messengers, they went themselves, attended 
by the rediles, to bring him by force, and began 
to lay hands on him. Upon this the patricians 
stood up for him, drove off the tribunes, and beat 
the adiles ; till night coming on broke off the 
guarre!. Early next morning, the consuls observ- 
ing that the people, now extremely incensed, 
flocked from all Quarters into the Jorum ; and 
dreading what might be the consequence to the 
city, hastily convened the senate, and moved, 
that they should consider how with kind} words 
and favourable resolutions they* might bring the 
commons to temper ; for that this was not a rime 
10 display their ambition, nor would it be prudent 
to pursue disputes about the point of honour at a 
critical and dangerous juncture, which required 
the greatest moderation and delicacy of conduct. 
As the majority agreed to the motion, they went 
out to confer with the people, and used their best 
endeavours to pacify them, coolly refuting 
calumnies, and modestly, though not without 
some degree of sharpness, complaining of their 
behaviour. As to the price of bread-corn and 
other provisions, they declared, there should be 
no difference between them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this 
application, and it clearly appeared, by their can- 
did attention, that they were ready to dose with 
it. Then the tribunes stood up and said, that since 
the senate acted with such moderation, the 
people were not unwilling to make concessions 
in their turn ; but they insisted that Marcius 
should come anil answer to these articles: 
Whether he had not stirred up the senate to the 
confounding of all government, and to the destroy- 
ing of the people’s privileges ? Whether he had 
not refused to obey their summons? Whether 
he had not beaten and otherwise maltreated the 
mdiles in the forum : and by these means (so far 
as in him lay) levied war, and brought the citizens 
to sheath^ their swords in each other’s bosom? 
These things thev said with a design, cither to 
humble Marcius, by making him submit to en- 
treat the^ people's clemency, which was much 
against his haughty temper ; or, if he followed 
his native bent, to draw him to make the breach 
incurable. The latter they were in hopes of, and 
the rather because they knew the man well. He 
stood as if he would have made his defence, and 
the people waited in silence for what he had to 
But when, instead of the submissive 
language that was expected, he began with an 
aggravating boldness, and rather accused the 
commons, than defended himself ; when with the 
tone of his voice and the fierceness of his looks. 

he expressed an intrepidity bordering upon in- 
solence and contempt, they lost all patience ; and 
Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, after a short 
consultation with his colleagues, pronounced 
openly, that the tribunes condemned iMarcius to 
die. lie then ordered the sediles to take him 
immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian, rock, 
and throw him down the precipice. However, 
when they came to lay hands on him, the action 
appeared horrible even to many of the plebeians. 
The patricians, shocked and astonished, ran with 
great outcries to his assistance, and got Marcius 
in the midst of them, some interposing to keep 
off thc^ arrest, and others stretching out their 
hands in supplication to the multitude : but no 
regard was paid to words and entreaties amidst 
such disorder and confusion, until the friends and 
relations of the tribunes perceiving it would be 
impossible to carry off Marcius and punish him 
capitally, without first spilling much patrician 
blood, persuaded them to alter the cruel and 
unprecedented part of the sentence; not to use 
violence in the affair, or put him to death with- 
out form of trial, but to refer all to the people’s 
determination in full assembly. 

_ Sicinius, then a little mollified, asked the patri- 
cians what they meant by taking Marcius out of 
the hands of the people, who were resolved to 
punish him ? To which they replied by another 
question, 11 What do you mean by thus dragging 
one of the worthiest men in Rome, without trial, 
to a barbarous and illegal execution ? " ** If that 
be all," said Sicinius ** you shall no longer have a 
pretence for your quarrels and factious "behaviour 
to the people ,* for they grant you what you desire ; 
the man shall have his trial. And as for you, 
Marcius, wc cite you to appear the third market- 
day, and satisfy the citizens of your innocence, if* • 
you can ; for then by their; suffrages your affair 
will be decided.” The patricians were content 
with this compromise ; and thinking themselves 
happy in carrying Marcius off, they retired. 

Meanwhile, before the third market-day, which 
was a considerable space, for the Romans hold 
their markets every ninth day, and thcncc call 
them Nundina, war broke out with the Antiates,* 
which, because it was like to be of some con- 
tinuance, gave them hopes of evading the judg- 
ment, since there would be time for the people to 
become more tractable, to moderate their anger, 
or perhaps let it entirely evaporate in the business 
of that expedition. But they soon made peace 
with the Antiates, and returned : whereupon, the 
fears of the senate were renewed, and they often 
met to consider how things might be so managed, 
tha: they should neither give up Marcius, nor 
leave room for the tribunes to throw the people 
into new disorders. On this occasion, Appms ( 
Claudius, who was the most violent adversary the 
commons had, declared, that the senate would 
betray and ruin themselves, and absolutely destroy 
the constitution, if they should once suffer the 
plebeians to assume a power of suffrage against^ 
the patricians. But the oldest and most popular ( 

* Advice was suddenly brought to Kome, that 
the people of Antium had seized and confiscated 
tlm ships belonging to Colon's ambassadors in 
their return to Sicily, and had even imprisoned 
the ambassadors. Hereupon they took up arms 
to chastise the Antiates, but they submitted and 
made satisfaction. 
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of the senators * were of opinion, that the peopl 
instead of behaving- with more harshness anc 
severity, would become mild and gentle, if tha 
power were indulged them; since they did no 
despise the senate, but rather thought thcmselve. 
despised by it; and the prerogative of judging 
would be such an honour to them, that the> 
would be perfectly satisfied, and immediately la> 
aside all resentment. 

Marcius, then seeing the senate perplexec 
between their regard for him and fear of the 
people, asked the tribunes, what they accusec 
him of, and upon what charge he was to be tried 
before the people. Being told, that he would be 
tried for treason against the commonwealth, in 
designing to set himself up as a tyrant ;f “Let 
me go, then," said he, “to the people, and make 
my defence; I. refuse no form of trial, nor any 
kind of punishment, if X be found guilty. Only 
allege no other crime against me, and do not 
impose upon the senate." The tribunes agreed 
to these conditions, and promised that the cause 
should turn upon this one point. 

But the first thing they did, after the people 
were assembled, was to compel them to give their 
voices by tribes, J and not by centuries; thus 
contriving that the meanest and most seditious 
part of the populace, and those who had no regard 
to justice or honour, might outvote such as had 
borne arms, or were of some fortune and charac- 
ter. . In the next place, they passed by the charge 
of his affecting the sovereignty, because they 
could not prove it, and, instead of it, repeated 
what Marcius some time before had said in the 
senate, against lowering the price of com, and 
- ' for abolishing the tribunitial power. And they 
added to the impeachment a new article, namely, 
his not bringing into the public treasury the 
spoils he had taken in the country of the Antiates, 
but dividing them among the soldiers.§ This last 

: accusation is said to have discomposed Marcius 
more than all the rest ; for it was what he did not 
expect, and he could not immediately think of an 
answer that would satisfy the commonalty ; the 
praises he bestowed upon those who made that 
campaign with him, serving only to raise an out- 
cry against him from the majority, who were not 
concerned in it. At last, when they came to vote, 
he was condemned by a majority of three tribes, 
and the penalty to be inflicted upon him was 
perpetual banishment. 

After the sentence was pronounced the people 
were more elated, and. went off in greater trans- 
ports than they ever did on account of a victory 
in the field ; the senate, on the other hand, were 
in the greatest distress, and repented that they 
had not run the last risk, rather than suffer the 
people to possess themselves of so much power, 
and use it m so insolent a manner. There was no 
need then to look upon their dress, or any other 
mark of distinction, to know which was a plebeian 
and which a patrician ; the man that exulted, was 
a plebeian; and the man that was dejected, a 
patrician. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. 
Still lofty in his port and firm in his countenance, 
he appeared not to be sorry for himself, and 
to be the only one of the nobility that was not. 
This air of fortitude was not, however, the 
effect of reason or moderation, but the man was , 
buoyed up by anger and indignation. And this, 
though the vulgar know it not, has its rise from 
gnef, which when it catches flame, is turned to 
anger,, and then bids adieu to all feebleness and 
dejection. Hence, the angry man is courageous, 
just as he who has a fever is hot, the mind" being 
upon the stretch and in a violent agitation. His 
subsequent behaviour soon showed that he was 
thus affected. For having returned to his own 
house, and embraced his mother and his wife, 
who lamented their fate with the weakness of 
women, he exhorted them to bear it with patience, 
and then hastened to one of. the city-gates, being 
conducted by the.patricians in a body. Thus he 
quitted Rome, without asking or receiving aught 
at any man's hand ; and took with him only three 
or four clients. He.spent a few days in a solitary 
manner at some of his farms near the city, agitated 
with a thousand different thoughts, such as his 
anger suggested ; in which he did not propose any 
advantage to himself, but considered only how he 
might satisfy his revenge against the Romans. 

At last he determined to spirit up a cruel war 
against them from some neighbouring nation; 
and for this purpose to apply first to the. Volscians, 
w-hom he knew to be yet strong both in men and 
money, and whom he supposed to be rather ex- 
asperated and provoked to farther conflicts, than 
absolutely subdued. 

There was then a person at Antium, Tullus 
Aufidius by name,* highly distinguished among 
the Volscians, by his wealth, his valour, and 
noble birth. Marcius was very sensible, that of 

. * Valerius was at the head of these. He in- 
sisted. also at large on the horrible consequences 
of a civil war. 

1* It was never known that any person who 
affected to set himself up tyrant, joined with the 
nobility against the people, but on the contrary 
conspired with the people against the nobility. 

Besides," said he, in his defence, “it was to 
save these citizens, that I have received the 
wounds you sec : let the tribunes show, if they 
can, how such. actions are consistent with the 
treacherous designs they lay to my charge." 

J From the reign of Servius Tullius, the voices 
had been always gathered by centuries. The 
consuls were for. keeping up the ancient custom, 
being well apprised that they could save Corio- ' 
Ianus, if the voices were reckoned by centuries, 
of .which the knights and the wealthiest of the 
citizens made the majority, being pretty sure of 
ninety-eight out of a hundred and seventy-three. 
But the artful tribunes, alleging that, in an affair 
■-.relating to the rights of the people, every citizen’s 
vote ought to have its due weight, would not by 
any means consent to let the voices be collected 
otherwise, than by tribes. 

§ “This," said the tribune Dccius, “is a plain 
proof of his evil, designs t with the public money 
he secured to himself creatures and guards, and 
supporters of his intended usurpation. Let him 
make it appear that he had power to dispose of 
this booty without violating the laws. Let him 

•uisw'er ta this one article, without dazzling us 
vith the splendid show of his crowns and scars. 

Dr using any other arts to blind the assembly.” 

.* Livy and Dionysius.of Halicarnassus call 
lim Tullus Attius ; and with them an anonymous 
'IS. agrees. Avjidius , however, which is very 
lear the Bodleian reading, has a Latin sound, and 
Drobably was what Plutarch meant to write. 

1 
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all the Romans, himself was the man whom Tullus 
most hated. For, excited by ambition and emu- 
lation, as young warriors usually are, they had. in 
several engagements encountered each other with 
menaces, and bold defiances, and thus had added 

P ersonal enmity to the hatred which reigned 
etween the two nations. But notwithstanding 
all this, considering the great generosity of TuIIus, 
and knowing that he was more desirous than any 
of the Volscians, of an opportunity to return upon 
the Romans part of the evils his country had 
suffered, he took a method which strongly con- 
firms that saying of the poet — 

Stem Wrath, how strong thy sway ! though life’s 
the forfeit. 

Thy promise must be gained. 

For, putting himself in such clothes and habili- 
ments as were most likely to prevent his being 
known, like Ulysses — 

He stole into the hostile town. 

It was evening when he entered, and though 
many people, met him in the streets, not one of 
them knew him. He passed therefore on to the 
house of Tullus, where he got in undiscovered, 
and having directly made up to the fire-place,* 
he seated himself without saying a word, covering 
his face, and remaining in a composed posture. 
The people of the house were very much sur- 
prised ; yet they did not venture to disturb him, 
for there was something of dignity both in his 
person and his silence ; but they went and related 
the strange adventure to Tullus, who was then at 
supper. Tullus, upon this, rose from table, and 
coming to Coriolanus, asked him who he was, and 
upon what business he was come. Coriolanus, 
uncovering his face, paused awhile, and then thus 
addressed him : “ If thou dost not yet know me, 
Tullus, but distrustest thy own eyes, I must of 
necessity be my own accuser. I am Caius Mar- 
cius, who. have brought so many calamities upon 
the Volscians, and bear the additional name of 
Coriolanus, which will not suffer me to deny that 
imputation, were I disposed to it. For all the 
labours and dangers I have undergone, I have no 
o.thcr.reward left but that appellation, which dis- 
tinguishes my enmity to your nation, and which 
cannot indeed be taken from me. Of everything 
else I am deprived by the envy and outrage of 
the people, on the one hand, and the cowardice 
and treachery of the magistrates and those of my 
own order, on the other.. Thus driven out an 
exile, I am come a suppliant to thy household 
gods ; not for shelter and protection, for why 
should I come hither^ if I were afraid of death ? 
but for vengeance against those who have expelled 
me, which, metliinks, I begin to take, by putting 
myself into thy hands. If, therefore, thou art 
disposed to attack the enemy, come on, brave 
Tullus, avail thyself of my misfortunes; let my 
personal distress be the common happiness of the 
Volscians. You may be assured, I shall fight 
much better for you than I have fought against 
you, because they who know perfectly the state 
of the. enemy’s affairs are much more ‘capable of 
annoying them, than such as do not know them. 
But if thou hast given up all thoughts of war, I 
neither desire to live, nor is it fit for thee to pre- 

. * The fire-place, having the domestic gods in 
it, was esteemed sacred ; and therefore all sup- 
pliants resorted to it, as to an asylum. 


serve a person who of old has been thine enemy, 
and now is not able to do thee any sort of service.” 

.Tullus, delighted, with this address, gave him 
his hand, and “Rise,” said he, “Marcius, and 
take courage. The present you thus make of 
yourself is inestimable; and you may assure 
yourself that the Volscians will not he ungrate- 
ful.” Then he entertained him at his table with 
great kindness ; and the next and the following 
days they consulted together about the war. 

Rome was then in great confusion, by reason of 
the animosity of the nobility against the commons, 
which was. considerably heightened by the late 1 
condemnation of Marcius. Many prodigies were 
also announced by private persons, as well as by 
the priests and diviners. One of which was as 
follows : Titus Latinus,*' a man of no high rank, 
but of great modesty and candour, not addicted 
to superstition, much less to vain pretences to 
what is extraordinary, had this dream. Jupiter, ' 
he thought, appeared to him, and. ordered him to 
tell the senate, that they had provided him a very 
bad and ill-favoured leader of the dance in the 
sacred procession. When he had seen this vision, 
he said, he paid but little regard to it.at first. It 
was presented a second and a third time, and he 
neglected it : whereupon he had the unhappiness 
to see his son sicken and die, and he himself was 
suddenly struck in such a manner, as to lose the 
use of his limbs. These particulars he related in 
the senate-house, being carried on his couch for ’ 
that purpose. And he had no sooner, made an 
end, than he perceived, as they tell us, his strength 
return, and rose up and walked home without 
help. 

The senate were much surprised, and made a - 
strict inquiry into the affair ; the result. of which 
was, that a certain householder had delivered up 
one of his slaves, who had been guilty of some 
offence, to his other servants, with an order to 
whip him through the market-place, and then put 
him to death. While they were executing this 
order, and scourging the wretch, who writhed 
himself , through the violence of pain, into various 
postures, t the procession happened to come up. 
Many of the people that composed it were fired 
with indignation, for the sight was. excessively * 
disagreeable and shocking to humanity ; yet no- 
body gave him the least assistance ; only curses 
and execrations were vented against the man who 
punished with bo much cruelty. For in those 
times they treated their slaves with great modera- 
tion, and this was natural, because they worked 
and even ate witli them. It was deemed a great 
punishment for a slave, who had committed, a 
fault to take up that piece of wood with which 
they supported the thill of a waggon, and carry it 
round the neighbourhood. For he that was thus 
exposed to the derision of the family and other 
inhabitants of the place, entirely lost his credit, 
and was styled Furcifer ; the Romans calling 
that piece.of timber J urea , which the Greeks call j 
J:ytrstatcs, that is, a supporter. _ 

when Latinus had given the senate an accounT / ' 


* Livy calls him Titus Atinius. 
t According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
master had given orders that the slave should be 
punished at the head of the procession, to make 
the ignominy the more notorious ; which was a 
still greater affront to the deity in whose honour 
the procession was led up. 
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of his dream, and they doubted who this ill- 
favoured and bad leader of tile dance might he, 
the excessive severity of the punishment put some 
of them in mind of the slave who was whipped 
through the market-place, and afterwards put to 
death. All the priests agreeing that he must be 
the person meant, liis master had a heavy fine 
laid upon him, and the procession and games 
were exhibited anew in honour of Jupiter. Hence 
it appears, that Numa's religious institutions in 
general are very wise, and that this in particular 
is highly conducive to the purposes of piety, 
namely, that when the magistrates or priests are 
employed in any sacred ceremony, a herald goes 
before, and proclaims aloud, Hoc age, i.e. be 
. attentive to this; hereby commanding every- 
body to regard the solemn acts of religion, and 
not tosufferany business oravocation to intervene 
and disturb them ; as well knowing, that men’s 
attention, especially in what concerns the worship 
of the gods, is seldom fixed, but by a sort of 
violence and constraint. 

But it is not only in so important a case that 
the Romans begin anew their sacrifices, their 
processions, and games : they do it for very small 
matters. If one of the horses that draw the 
chariots called Tenscc, in which are placed the 
images of the gods, happened to stumble, or if 
the charioteer took the reins in his left hand ; the 
whole procession was to be repeated. And in 
later ages they have set about one sacrifice thirty 
several times, on account of some defect or in- 
auspicious appearance in it. Such reverence 
have the Romans paid to the Supreme Being. 

Meantime Marcius and Tullus held secret con- 
ferences with the principal Volscians, in which 
' they exhorted them to begin the war, while 
Rome was torn in pieces with factious disputes; 
but a sense of honour restrained some ol them 
from breaking tile truce which was concluded for 
two years. The Romans, however, furnished 
them with a pretence for it, having, through some 
suspicion or false suggestion, caused proclamation 
to be made at one of the public shows or games, 
that all the Volscians should quit tile town before 
sunset. Some say, it was a stratagem contrived 
by Marcius, who suborned a person to go to the 
consuls, and accuse the Volscians of a design to 
attack the Romans during the games, and to set 
fire to the city. This proclamation exasperated 
the whole Volscian nation against the Romans ; 
and Tullus, greatly aggravating the affront,* at 
last persuaded them to send to Rome to demand 
that the lands and cities which had been taken 
from them in the war should be restored. The 
senate having heard what the ambassadors had 

( to say, answered with indignation, that the Vol- 
scians might be the first to take up arms, but the 
Romans would be the last to lay them down. 
Hereupon, Tullus summoned a general assembly 
of his countrymen, whom he advised to send for 
Marcius, and forgetting all past injuries, to rest 
satisfied that the service he would do them, 
'now their ally, would greatly exceed all the 


* "We alone," said he, “of all the different 
nations now in Rome, are not thought worthy 
to see the games. We alone, like the profancst 
wretches and outlaws, are driven from a public 
festival. Go, and tell in all your cities and villages 
the distinguishing mark the Romans have put 
upon us.” 
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damage they had received from him, while their 
enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made 
an oration to the people; who found that he knew 
how to speak as well as fight, and that he ex- 
celled in capacity as well as courage, and there- 
fore they joined him in commission with Tullus. 
As he was afraid that the Volscians would spend 
much time in preparations, and so lose a favour- 
able opportunity for action, lie left it to the ma- 
gistrates and other principal persons in Antium to 
provide troops and whatever else was necessary, 
while he, without making any set levies, took a 
number of volunteers, and with them overran the 
Roman territories before anybody in Rome could 
expect it. There he made so much booty, that 
the Volscians found it difficult to carry it off, and 
consume it in the camp. But the great quantity 
of provisions he collected, and the damage he did 
the enemy by committing such spoil, was the 
least part of the service in this expedition. The 
great point he had in view in the whole matter, 
was to increase the people's suspicions of the 
nobility. For, while he ravaged the whole coun- 
try, he was very attentive to spare the lands of 
the patricians, and to see that nothing should be 
carried off from them. Hence, the ill opinion the 
two parties had of each other ; and consequently 
the troubles grew greater than ever ; the patricians 
accusing the plebeians of unjustly driving out one 
of the bravest men in Rome, and the plebeians 
reproaching them with bringing Marcius upon 
them, to indulge their revenge, and with sitting 
secure spectators of what others suffered by the 
war, while the war itself was a guard to their 
lands and subsistence. Marcius having thus 
effected his purpose, and inspired the Volscians 
with courage, not only to meet, but even to de- 
spise the enemy, drew off his party without being 
molested. 

The Volscian forces assembled with great ex- 
pedition and alacrity t and they appeared so 
considerable, that it was thought proper to leave 
part to garrison their towns, while the rest 
marched against the Romans. Coriolanus leaving 
it in the option of Tullus which corps he would 
command, Tullus observed, that as his colleague 
was not at all inferior to himself in valour, and 
had hitherto fought with better success, he 
thought it most advisable for him to lead the 
army into the field, while himself stayed behind 
to provide for the defence of the towns, and to 
supply the troops that made the campaign with 
everything necessary.* 

Marcius strengthened still more by this division 
of the command, marched first against Circeii.f 
a Roman colony ; and as it surrendered without 
resistance, he would not suffer it to be plundered. 

* It would have been very imprudent in Tullus 
to have left Coriolanus, who had been an enemy, 
and now might possibly be only a pretended 
friend, at the head of an army in the bowels of 
Iris country, while lie was marching at the head 
of another against Rome. 

t For the right terminations of this and other 
towns soon after mentioned, see Livy, book ii. 
c. 39. Plutarch calls the town Circauvt. His 
error is much greater, when a little below he 
writes C/oelia instead of Cluilice. Sometimes, 
too, the former translator makes a mistake where 
Plutarch had made none. 
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After this he laid waste the territories of the 
Latins, expectins that the Romans would hazard 
a battle for the Latins, who were their allies, 

I and by frequent messengers called upon them 
for assistance. But the commons of Rome showed 
no alacrity in the affair, and the consuls, whose 
office was almost expired, were not willing to run 
such a risk, and therefore rejected the request of 
the Latins. Marcius then turned his arms against 
Tolcrium, Labici, Pedum, and Bola, cities of 
Latium, which he took by assault ; and. because 
they made resistance, sold the inhabitants as 
slaves, and plundered their houses. At the same 
time, he took particular care of such as voluntarily 
came over to him ; and that they might not 
sustain any damage against his will, he always 
encamped at the greatest distance he could, and 
would not even touch upon their lands, if he 
could avoid it. 

Afterwards he took Bollte, which is little more 
than twelve miles from Rome, where he put to 
the sword almost all that were of age to bear j 
arms, and got much plunder. The rest of the 
Volscians, who were left as a safeguard to the 
towns, had not patience to remain at home any 
longer, but ran with their weapons in their hands 
to Marcius, declaring that they knew no other 
leader or general but him. His name and his 
valour were renowned through Italj*. All were 
astonished that one man’s changing sides could 
make so prodigious an alteration in affairs.. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing but disorder 
at Rome. . The Romans refused to fight, and 
passed their time in cabals, seditious speeches, 
and mutual complaints ; until news was brought 
that Coriolanus had laid siege to Lavinium, 
where the holy symbols of the gods of their 
fathers were placed, and from whence they 
derived their original, that being the first city 
which /Eneas .built. A wonderful and universal 
change of opinion then appeared among the 
I people, and a very strange and absurd one among 
j the patricians. The people were desirous to annul 
! the sentence against Marcius, and to recall him to 
Rome, but the senate being assembled to de- 
liberate on that point, finally rejected the pro- 
position; either out of a perverse humour of 
opposing whatever measure the people espoused, 
or perhaps unwilling that Coriolanus should owe 
his return to. the favour of the people; or else 
having conceived some resentment against him 
for harassing and distressing all the Romans, 
when he had been injured only by a part, and for 
showing himself an enemy to his country, in 
which he knew the most respectable body had 
both sympathized with him, and shared m his 
ill-trcatmcnt : this resolution being announced to 
the commons,* it was not in their power to pro- 
ceed to vote or to pass a bill ; lor a previous 
decree of the senate was necessary. 

At this news Coriolanus was still more exaspe- 
rated ; so that, quitting the siege of Lavinium, *f* 


* Perhaps the senate now refused to comply 
with, the demands of the people, cither to clear 
themselves from the suspicion of maintaining a 
correspondence with Coriolanus, or possibly out 
of that magnanimity which made the Romans 
averse to peace, when they were attended with 
bad success in war, 

, ,*1* He left a bods' of troops to continue the 
biocliade. 


he marched with great fury towards Rome, and 
encamped only five miles, from it, at the Pcssit 
Cluilia \ The sight of him caused great terror 
and confusion, but for the present it appeased 
the sedition : for neither magistrate nor senator 
durst any longer oppose the people's desire to 
recall him. When they saw the women running 
up and down the streets, and the supplications 
and tears of the aged men at the altars of the 
gods, when all courage and spirit were gone, and 
salutary councils were no more; then they ac- 
knowledged that the people were right in endea- 
vouring to be reconciled to Coriolanus, and that 
the senate were under a great mistake, in begin- 
ning to indulge the passions of anger and revenge 
at a time when they should have renounced them. 
All,, therefore, agreed to send ambassadors to 
Coriolanus to offer him liberty to return, and to 
entreat him to put an end to the war. Those that 
went on the part of the senate, being all either 
relations or friends of Coriolanus, expected at 
the first interview much kindness from a man 
who was thus connected with them. But it 
happened quite otherwise; for, being conducted ! 
through the Vo Iscian ranks, they found him seated 
in council, with a number of great officers, and 
with an insufferable appearance of pomp and 
severity. He bade them then declare their busi- 
ness, which they did in a very modest and humble 
manner, as became the state of their affairs. 

When they had made an end of speaking, he 
answered them with much bitterness and high 
resentment of the injuries done him ; and as 
general of the Volscians, he insisted that the 
Romans should restore all the cities and lands 
which they had taken in the former wars; and 
that they should grant by decree the freedom of 
the city to the Volscians, as they had done to the 
Latins ; for that no lasting peace could be made 
between the two nations, but upon these just and 
equal conditions. He gave them thirty days to 
consider of them; and having dismissed the am- 
bassadors, he immediately retired from the Roman 
territories. 

. Several among the Volscians, who for a long 
time had envied his reputation, and been uneasy 
at the interest he had with the people, availed 
themselves of this circumstance to calumniate and 
reproach him. Tullus himself was of the number. 
Not that he had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus; but he was led away by a 
passion too natural to man. It gave him pain i 
to .find his own glory obscured, and himself 
entirely neglected by the Volscians, who looked 
upon Coriolanus as ifficir supreme head, and 
thought that others might well be satisfied with 
that portion of power and authority which he 
thought proper to allow them. Hence, secret 
hints were first given, and in their private cabals 
I his enemies expressed their dissatisfaction, giving 
; the name of treason to his retreat. For though 
he had. not betrayed, their cities or armies, yet 
they said he had traitorously given up time, by 
which these and all other things are both won 
i and lost. He had allowed, them a respite of no 
less than thirty days, knowing their affairs to tie 
so embarrassed, that they wanted such a space to 
re-establish them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not spend those thirty 
days idly. He harassed the enemy's allies,* laid 

— i 

* By this he prevented the allies of the Romans | 
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waste their lands/ and took seven great and popu- 
lous cities in that interval. The Romans did not 
venture to send them any succours. They were 
as spiritless, and as little disposed to the war, as 
• if their bodies had been relaxed and benumbed 
with the palsy. 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus 
returned with all his forces, they sent a second 
embassy, to entreat him to lay aside his resent- 
ment, to draw off the Volscians from their terri- 
tories, and then to proceed as should seem most 
conducive to the advantage of both nations. For 
that the Romans would not give up anything 
through fear ; but if he thought it reasonable that 
the Volscians should be indulged in some par- 
! ticular points, they would be duly considered if 
they laid down their arms. Coriolanus replied, 

| that as general of the Volscians, he would give 
them no answer ; but as one who was yet a citizen 
of Rome, he would advise and exhort them to 
entertain humble thoughts, and to come within 
three days with a ratification of the just conditions 
1 he had proposed. . At the same time he assured 
| them, that if their resolutions should be of a 
different nature, it would not be safe for them to 
come any more into his camp with empty words. 

The senate, having received the report of the 
! ambassadors, considered the commonwealth as 
ready to sink in the waves of a dreadful tempest, 
and therefore cast the last, the sacred anchor, as 
it is called.. They ordered all the priests of the 
gods, the ministers and guardians of the mysteries, 
and all that, by the ancient usage of their country, 

, practised divination by the flighty of birds, to go 
to Coriolanus, in their robes, with, the ensigns 
> which they bear in the duties of their office, and 
exert their utmost endeavours to persuade him to 
desist from the war, and then to treat with his 
countrymen of articles of peace for the Volscians. 
When they came, lie did indeed vouchsafe to 
admit them into the camp, but showed them no 
other favour, nor gave them a milder answer than 
the others had received ; he bade them, in short, 
either accept the former proposals, or prepare 
for war. 

When the priests returned, the Romans resolved 
to keep close within the city and to defend the 
walls ; intending only to repulse the enemy, 
should he attack them, and placing their chief 
hopes on the accidents of time and fortune : for 
1 they knew of no resource within themselves ; the 
city was full of trouble and confusion, terror, and 
unhappy presages. At last something happened 
similar to what is often mentioned by Homer, 
but which men in general are little inclined to 
believe. For when, on occasion of any great and 
uncommon event, he says — 

Pallas inspired that counsel ; 
and again — 

But some immortal power who rules the mind 
| Changed their resolves ; 
h and elsewhere — 

■ • The thought spontaneous rising, 

Or by some god inspired, — 
they despise the poet, as if, for the sake of absurd 
notions and incredible fables, he endeavoured to 


from assisting them, and guarded against the 
charge of treachery, which some of the Volscians 
Were ready to bring against him. 


take away our liberty of will. A thing which 
Homer never dreamed of : for whatever happens 
in the ordinary course of things, and is the effect 
of reason and consideration, he often ascribes to 
our own powers ; as — 

My own great mind 
X then consulted. 

And in another place : 

Achilles heard with grief ; and various thoughts 
Perplex’d his mighty mind. 

Once more : 

But she in vain 

Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With Wisdom’s shield was arm’d. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, 
which require some supernatural impulse and 
enthusiastic movement, he never introduces the 
Deity as depriving man of freedom of will, but as 
moving the will. He does not represent the 
heavenly Power as producing the resolution, but 
ideas which lead to the resolution. The act, 
therefore, is by no means involuntary, since oc- 
casion only is given to free operations, and confi- 
dence and good hope are superadded. For either 
the Supreme Being must be excluded from all 
causality and influence upon our actions, or it 
must be confessed that this is the only way in 
which lie assists men and co-operates with them ; 
since it is not to be supposed that he fashions our 
corporeal organs, or directs the motions of our 
hands and feet to the purposes he designs, but 
that by certain motives and ideas which he sug- 
gests, he either excites the active powers of the 
will, or else restrains them.* ** 

The Roman women were then dispersed in the 
several temples, but the greatest part . and the 
most illustrious of the matrons made their suppli- 
cations at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among 
the last was Valeria, the sister of the great Publi- 
cola, a person who had done the Romans the 
most considerable services both in peace and war. 
Publicola died some time before, as we have re- 
lated in his life; but Valeria still lived in the 
greatest esteem;, for her life. did honour to her 
high birth. This woman discerning, by some 
divine impulse, what would be the best expedient, 
rose and called upon the other matrons to attend 
her. to the house of Volumnia,f the mother of 
Coriolanus. When she entered, and found her 
sitting with her daughter-in-law, and with the 
children of Coriolanus on her lap, she approached 
her with her female companions, and spoke to 
this effect : “ We address ourselves to you, Vo- 
lumnia and Virgilia, as women to women, without 
any decree of the senate or order of the consuls. 
But our god, we believe, lending a merciful car 
to our prayers, put it in our minds, to apply to 
you, and to entreat you to do a thing that will 
not only be salutary to us and the other citizens, 
but more glorious for you, if you hearken to us, 
than the reducing their fathers and husbands 
from mortal enmity to peace and friendship was 
to the daughters ot the Sabines. Come then, go 

* Plutarch represents the divine assistance as a 
moral injluence , prevailing (if it does prevail) by 
rational motives. And the best Christian divines 
describe it in the same manner. 

t Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Livy call his 
mother Veturia, and his wife Volumnia. 
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along with us to Coriolanus ; join your instances 
to ours ; and given true and honourable testimony 
to your country, that though she has received the 
greatest injuries from him, yet she has neither 
done nor resolved upon anything against you in 
her anger, but restores you safe into his hands, 
though perhaps she may not obtain any better 
terms to herself on that account.” 

When Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of the 
women joined her request. Volumnia gave them 
this answer: 44 Besides the share which \ve have 
in the general calamity, we are, my friends, in 
particular very unhappy ; since Marcius is lost to 
us, his glory obscured, and his virtue gone ; since 
wc behold him surrounded by the arms of the 
enemies of his country, not as their prisoner, but 
their commander. But it is stiil a greater mis- 
fortune to us, if our country is become so weak as 
to have need to repose her hopes upon us. For I 
know not whether he will have any regard for us, 
since he has had none for his country, which he 
used to prefer to his mother, to his wife and 
children. Take us, however, and make what use 
of us you please. Lead us to him. If we can do 
nothing else, we can expire at his feet in suppli- 
cating for Rome.” 

She then took the children and Virgilia with 
her,* and went with the other matrons to the 
Volscian camp. The sight of them produced, 
even in the enemy, compassion 7 and a reverential 
silence. Coriolanus, who then happened to be 
seated upon the tribunal with his principal officers, 
seeing the women approach, was greatly agitated 
and surprised. Nevertheless, he endeavoured to 
retain his wonted sternness and inexorable temper, 
though he perceived that his wife was at the head 
of them. But unable to resist the emotions of 
affection, he could not suffer them to address him 
as he sat. He descended from the tribunal, and 
ran to meet them. First he embraced his mother 
for a considerable time, and afterwards his wife 
and children, neither refraining from tears nor 
any other instance of natural tenderness. 

when he had sufficiently indulged his passion, 
and perceived that his mother wanted to speak, 
he called the Volscian counsellors to him, and 
Volumnia expressed herself to this purpose : 
“You sec, my son, by our attire and miserable 
looks, and therefore I may spare myself the 
trouble of declaring, to what condition your 
banishment has reduced us. Think with yourself 
whether we arc not the most unhappy of women, 
when fortune has changed the spectacle that 
should have been the most pleasing in the world, 
into the most dreadful ; when Volumnia beholds 
her son, and Virgilia her husband, encamped in a 
hostile manner before the walls of his native city. 
And what to others is the greatest consolation 
under misfortune and adversity, I mean prayer to 
the gods, to us is rendered impracticable ; for we 
cannot at the same time beg victory for our country 
and your preservation, but what our worst enemies 
would imprecate on us as a curse, must of neces- 
sity be interwoven with our prayers. Your wife 


* Valeria first gave advice of this design to the 
consuls, who proposed it in the senate, where, 
after long debates, it was approved of by the 
fathers. Then Veturia, and the most illustrious 
of the Roman matrons, in chariots which the 
consuls bad ordered to be got ready for them, 
took their way to the enemy’s camp. 


and children must either see their country perish, 
or you. As to my own part, I will not live to see 
this war decided by fortune. If I cannot persuade 
you to prefer friendship and union to enmity and 
its ruinous consequences, and so to become a 
benefactor to both sides, rather than the destruc- 
tion of one, you must take this along with you, 
and prepare to expect it, thatjyou shall not 
advance against your country, without trampling 
upon the dead body of her that bore you. 
For it does not become me to wait for that da3*, 
when my son shall be either led captive by 
his fellow-citizens, or triumph o\’cr Rome. If, j 
indeed, I desired you to save your country by 1 
ruining the Volscians, I confess the case would be 
hard, and the choice difficult : for it would neither 
be honourable to destroy your countrymen, nor 
just to betray those who have placed their confi- 
dence in you. But what do wc desire of you, 
more than deliverance from our own calamities? 

A deliverance which will be equally salutary to 
both parties,* but most to the honour of the 
Volscians, since it will appear that their superiority 
empowered them to grant us the greatest of bless- 
ings, peace and friendship, while they themselves 
receive the same. If these take_ place, you will 
be acknowledged to be the principal cause of 
them ; if they do not, you alone must expect to 
bear the blame from both nations. ^ And though 
the chance of war is uncertain, yet it will be the 
certain event of this, that if you conquer, you will 
be a destroying demon to your country ; if you 
are beaten, it will be clear that by indulging your 
resentment, yon have plunged your friends and j 
benefactors in the greatest of misfortunes.” 

Coriolanus listened to his mother while she 
went on with her speech, without saying the^ 
least word to her; and Volumnia, seeing him 
stand a long time mute after she had left speak- 
ing, proceeded again in this manner : “ Why are 
you silent, my son? Is it an honour to yield 
everything to anger and resentment, and would 
it be a disgrace to yield to your mother in so 
important a petition ? Or does it become a great 
man to remember the injuries done him, and would 
it not equally become a great and good man with 
the highest regard and reverence to keep in mind 
the benefits he has received from his parents? 
Surely you, of all men, should take care to be 
grateful, who have suffered so extremely by in- 
gratitude. And yet, though you have already 
severely punished your country, you have not 
made your mother the least return for her kind- 
ness. The most sacred ties both of nature and 
religion, without any other constraint, require 
that you should indulge me in this just and 
reasonable request ; but if words cannot prevail, 
this only resource is left.” _ When she had said 
this, she threw herself at his feet ? together with 
his wife and children; upon which a Coriolanus, 
crying out, “ O mother ! what is it you have 
done?” raised her from thc ground, and tenderly 
pressing her hand, continued, 14 You have gained 
a victory fortunate for your country, but ruinous-- 
to me.t I go, vanquished by you alone.” Then, / 
after a short conference with nis mother and wife J 


^ * She begged a truce for a year, that in that 
time measures might be taken lor settling a solid | 
and lasting peace. 

t He well foresaw, that the Volscians would 
never forgive him the favour he did their enemies. 
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in private, he sent them back to Rome, agreeably 
to their desire. Next morning he drew off the 
Volscians, who had not all the same. sentiments 
of what had passed. Some blamed him ; others, 
whose inclinations were for peace, found no fault; 
others again, though they disliked what was done, 
did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad man, but 
thought he was excusable in yielding to such 
powerful solicitations. However, none presumed 
to contradict his orders, though they followed 
him rather out of veneration for his virtue, than 
regard to his authority. 

The sense of the dreadful and dangerous cir- 
cumstances which the Roman people had been in 
l_ ..by reason of the war, never appeared so strong 
as when they were delivered from it. For no 
sooner did they perceive from the walls, that the 
Volscians were drawing off, than all the temples 
were opened and filled with persons crowned with 
garlands, and offering sacrifice, as for some great 
victory. But in nothing was the public joy more 
evident than in the affectionate regard and honour 
which both the senate and people paid the women, 
whom they both considered and declared the 
means of their preservation. Nevertheless, when 
the senate decreed * that whatever they thought 
would contribute most to their glory and satis- 
faction, the consuls, should take care to see it 
done, they only desired that a temple might be 
built to the Fortune of women, the expense of 
which they offered to defray themselves, requiring 
the commonwealth to be at no other charge than 
that of sacrifices, and such a solemn service as was 
suitable to the majesty of the gods. The senate, 
though they commended tlieir generosity, ordered 
- the temple and shrine to be erected at the public 
charge ; t but the women contributed their money 
notwithstanding, and with it provided another 
image of the goddess, which the Romans report, 
when it was set up in the temple, to have uttered 
these .words, “O women I most acceptable to the 
gods is this your pious gift." 

They fabulously report that this voice was re- 
peated twice, thus offering to our faith things that 
appear impossible. Indeed, we will not deny 
that images may have sweated, may have been 
covered with tears, and emitted drops like blood. 
For wood and stone often contract a scurf and 
mouldiness, that produces moisture ; and they 
not only exhibit many different colours them- 
selves, but receive variety of tinctures from the 
ambient air : at the same time there is no reason 
why the Deity may not make use of these signs 
to announce things to come. It is also very 
possible that a sound like that of a sigh or a 
groan may proceed from a statue, by the rupture 
or violent separation of some of the interior parts : 
but that an articulate voice and expression, so 
clear, so full and perfect, should fall from a thing 
inanimate, is out of all the bounds of possibility. 
For neither the soul of man, nor even God him- 
self, can utter vocal sounds, and pronounce words, 

* It was decreed that an encomium of those 
matrons should be engraven on a public monu- 
ment. 

t It was erected in the Latin way, about four 
miles from Rome, on the place where Veturia 
had overcome the obstinacy of her son. Valeria, 
who had proposed so successful a deputation, was 
the first priestess of this temple, which was much 
frequented by the Roman women. 
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without an organised body and parts fitted for 
utterance. Wherever then, history asserts such 
things, and bears us down with the testimony of 
many credible witnesses, we must conclude that 
some impression not unlike that of sense, in- 
fluenced the imagination, and produced the belief 
of a real sensation; as in sleep we seem to hear, 
what we hear not, and to see what we do not see. 
As for those persons, who are possessed with such 
a strong sense of religion, that they cannot reject 
anything of this kind, they found their faith on 
the wonderful and incomprehensible power of 
God. For there is no manner of resemblance 
between him and a human being, either in his 
nature, his wisdom, his power, or his operations. 
If, therefore, he performs something which we 
cannot effect, and executes what with us is im- 
possible, there is nothing in this contradictory to 
reason ; since, though he far excels us in every- 
thing, yet the dissimilitude and distance between 
him and us appears most of all in the works which 
he hath wrought. But “much knowledge of 
things divine,” as Heraclitus affirms, “escapes us 
through want of faith.” 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedi- 
tion, to Antium, TuIIus, who both hated and 
feared him, resolved to assassinate him imme- 
diately ; being persuaded," that if he missed this, 
he should not have such another opportunity. 
First, therefore, he collected and prepared a 
number of accomplices, and then called upon 
Coriolanus to divest himself of his authority, and 
give an account of his conduct to the Volscians. 
Dreading the consequence of being reduced to a 
private station, while Tullus, who had so great 
an interest with his countrymen, was in power, 
he made answer, that if the Volscians required it, 
he would give up his commission, and not other- 
wise, since he had taken it at their common 
request ; but that he was ready to give an account 
of his behaviour even then, if the citizens of An- 
tium would have it so. Hereupon, they met in 
full assembly, and some of the orators that were 
prepared for it, endeavoured to exasperate the 
populace against him. But when Coriolanus 
stood up, the violence of the tumult abated, and 
he had liberty, to speak ; the best part of the 
people of Antium, and those that were most 
inclined to peace, appearing ready to hear him 
with candour, and to pass sentence with equity. 
Tullus was then afraid that he would make but 
too good a defence : for he was an eloquent man, 
and the former advantages which he had procured 
the nation outweighed his present offence. Nay, 
the very impeachment was a clear proof of the 
greatness of the benefits he had conferred upon 
them. For they would never have thought them- 
selves injured in not conquering Rome, if they 
had not been near taking it through his means. 
The conspirators, therefore, judged it prudent 
not to wait any longer, or to try the multitude ; 
and the boldest of their faction, crying out that 
a traitor ought not to be heard, or suffered by the 
Volscians to act the tyrant, and refuse to lay down 
his authority, rushed upon him in a body, and* 
killed him on the spot; not one that was present 
lifting a hand todefend him. It was soon evident 
that this was not done with the general approba- 
tion ; for they assembled from several cities, to 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, they stoned 
him to death. 
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who was at the head of the cavalry, was brought deed, they created him great uneasiness. . When 
into extreme danger : for his horse being wounded, he heard how heavily his mother bore it, and 
threw him amidst the enemy. Hereupon, part of that she uttered the most dreadful wishes and 
his companions were frightened, and presently imprecations against him, he went to excuse it 
dispersed ; and the few that remained, having to a °d to console her : but she could not endure 
light with numbers, with difficulty stood their the thought of seeing him, and ordered the 
ground- Timoleon, seeing his brother in these doors to be shut against him. He then became 
circumstances, ran to his assistance, and covered entirely a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put 
him as lie lay with his shield ; and after having an end to his life by abstaining from all man- 
received abundance of darts, and many strokes of jer of food. In these unhappy circumstances 
the sword upon his body and his armour, by great his friends did not abandon him. 'I hey even 
efforts repulsed the enemy, and saved him. added force to their entreaties till they prevailed 

Some time after this, the Corinthians, appre- 9 n hl {? t( ? hve. He determined, however, to live 
hensive that their city might be surprised through in solitude : and accordingly he withdrew from 
some treachery of their allies, as it had been be- a ‘l public affairs, and for some years did not so 
fore resolved to keep on foot 400 mercenaries, numh n5 approach the city,, but wandered about 
gave the command of them to Timophanes. But £he gloomy parts of his grounds, and gave 
he, having no regard to justice or honour, soon himself up to melancholy. Thus the judgment, 
entered into measures to subject the city to him- “ .borrows not from reason and philosophy 
self, and having put to death a number of the sufficient strength and steadiness for action, is 
principal inhabitants without form of trial, de- easily unsettled and depraved by any casual com- 
clared himself absolute prince of it. Timoleon, mendation or dispraise, and departs from its own 
greatly concerned at this; and accounting the purposes. For an action should not only be just 
treacherous proceedings of his brother his own an ^ laudable in itself, but the principle from 
misfortune, went to expostulate with him, and which it proceeds firm and immovable, in order 
endeavoured to persuade him to renounce this that our conduct may have the sanction of our 
madness and unfortunate ambition, and to bethink °] vn . approbation. Otherwise, upon the com- 
himself how to make his fellow-citizens some pletion of any undertaking, we shall, through 
amends for the crimes he had committed. But °ur own weakness, be filled with sorrow and 
as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, remorse, and the splendid ideas of honour and 
he returned a few days after, taking with him a virtue that led us to perform it, will, vanish ; just 
kinsman, named Asschylas, brother to the wife as tae glutton is soon cloyed and disgusted with 
of Timophanes,- and a certain soothsayer, a friend t “ e luscious viand s which ho had devoured with 
of his, whom Theopompus calls Satyrus, but too keen an appetite. Repentance tarnishes the 
Ephorus and Timmus mention by the name of best actions; whereas the purposes that arc 
' Orthogras. These three, standing round him, grounded upon knowledge and reason never 
earnestly entreated him yet to listen to reason change, though they may happen to be disap- 
and change his mind. Timophanes at first laughed °* success. Hence it was that Phocion 

at them, and afterwards gave way to a violent of Athens, having vigorously opposed the pro- 
passion : upon which, Timoleon stepped aside, ceedings of Leosthenes, which, notwithstanding, 
and stood weeping, with his face covered, while turned out much more happily than he expected ; 
the other two drew their swords, and despatched when he saw the Athenians offering sacrifice and 
him in a moment.* elated, with their victory, told them he was glad 

The matter being soon generally known, the e * r , success, but if it was to do over again, 
principal and most valuable part of the Corin- he should give the same counsel. Still stronger 
thians extolled Timoleon’s detestation of wicked- was the answer which Aristides the Locrian, one 
ness, and that greatness of soul, which, notwith- °fj at0 , s ln timate friends, gave to Dionysius the 
standing the gentleness of his heart and his elder, when he demanded one of his daughters in 
affection to his relations, led him to prefer his hiarriage, . I had rather see the virgin in her 
country to his family, and justice and honour to grave than m the palace of a tyrant. And when 
interest and advantage. While his brother fought Dionysius soon after put his son to death, and 
valiantly for his country, he had saved him; and *hen insolently asked him what he now thought 
slain him, when he had treacherously enslaved as.to the disposal of his daughter, ' I am sorry, 
it. Those who knew not how to live in a de- said he, for what you have done, but I am not 
mocracy, and had been used to make their court sorry .for what I said.’ However,, it is only a 
to men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice at superior and highly accomplished virtue that can 
the tyrant's death; but at the same time reviling Attain such heights as these. 

Timoleon, as guilty of a horrible and impious As for Timoleoti’s extreme dejection m con- 

— — Sequence of the late fact, whether it proceeded 

0 Diodorus, in the circumstances of this fact, from rdgret of his brother’s fate, or the reverence 
differs from Plutarch. He tells us, that Timoleon fc? bore his mother, it so shattered and impaired 
having killed his brother in the market-place with his spirits, . that for almost twenty years he was 
-.-his own hand, a great tumult arose among the concerned in no important or public affair. . 
citizens. To appease this tumult, an assembly When, therefore, he was pitched upon for 
was convened ; and in the height of their debates general, And accepted as such by the suffrages 
the Syracusan ambassadors arrived, demanding a of the people, Teleclide s, a. man of the greatest 
general ; whereupon they unanimously agreed to power and reputation in Corinth, exhorted him to 
send Timoleon; but first let him know, that if he behave well, and. to exert a generous valour m 
discharged his duty there well, he should be con- the execution of his commission : For, .said he, 
sidered as one who had killed a tyrant ; if not, as M if your conduct be good, we shall consider you 
the murderer of his brother. Diodor. Sicol. 

1. xvi. c. 10. 


* See the Life of Phocion. 
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as the destroyer of a tyrant ; if bad, as the mur> 
derer of your brother.” 

While Timoleon was assembling bis forces, and 
preparing to set sail, the Corinthians received 
letters from Icetes, which plainly discovered his 
revolt and treachery. For his ambassadors were 
no sooner set out for Corinth, than he openly 
joined the Carthaginians, and acted in concert 
with them, in order to expel Dionysius from 
Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny himself. Fear* 
ing, moreover, lest he should lose his opportunity 
by the speedy arrival of the army from Corinth, 
he wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint them that 
there was no occasion for them to put themselves 
to trouble and expense, or to expose themselves 
to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily ; particularly 
as the Carthaginians would oppose them, and 
were watching for their ships with a numerous 
fleet; and that indeed, on account of the slowness 
of their motions, he had been forced to engage 
those very Carthaginians to assist him against the 
tyrant. 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and 
indifferent as to the expedition, upon the reading 
of these letters they were one and all so incensed 
against Icetes, that they readily supplied Timoleon 
with whatever he wanted, and united their endea- 
vours to expedite his sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and the soldiers 
provided with all that was necessary, the priest- 
esses of Proserpine had a dream, wherein that 
goddess and her mother Ceres appeared to them 
in a travelling garb, and told them, that they 
intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily. 
Hereupon the Corinthians equipped a sacred 
galley, which they called the galley of the god- 
desses. Timoleon himself went to Delphi, where 
he offered sacrifice to Apollo ; and, upon his 
descending into the place where the oracles were 
delivered, was surprised with this wonderful 
occurrence: A wreath, embroidered with crowns 
and images of victory, slipped down from among 
the offerings that were hung up there, and fell 
upon Timolcon’s head, so that Apollo seemed to 
send him out crowned upon that enterprise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra, 
and a tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with 
which he put to sea. It was in the night that he 
set sail, and with a prosperous gale he was making 
his way, when on a sudden the heavens seemed 
to be rent asunder, and to pour upon his ship a 
bright and spreading flame, which soon formed 
itself into a torch, such as is used in the sacred 
mysteries ; and having conducted them through 
their whole course, brought them to that quarter 
of Italy for which they designed to steer. The 
soothsayers declared that this appearance perfectly 
agreed with the dream of the priestesses, and that 
by tli is light from heaven, the goddesses showed 
themselves interested in the success of the expe- 
dition. Particularly as Sicily was sacred to 
Proserpine ; it being fabled. that her rape hap- 
pened there, and that the island was bestowed 
on her as a nuptial gift. 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the 
divine favour, very soon crossed the sea, and made 
the coast of Italy. But the news brought thither 
from Sicily much perplexed Timoleon, and dis- 
heartened his forces. For Icetes having beaten 
Dionysius in a set battle,* and taken great part 

* Icetes, finding himself in want of provisions, 


of Syracuse, had, by a line of circumvallation, 
shut up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of 
city which is called the island, and besieged him 
there. At the same time he ordered the Cartha- 
ginians to take care that Timoleon should not 
land in Sicily; hoping, when the Corinthians 
were driven off, without farther opposition, to 
share the island with his new allies. The Cartha- 
ginians, accordingly, sent away twenty of their 
galleys to Rhegtum, in which were ambassadors 
from Icetes to Timoleon, charged with proposals 
quite as captious as his proceedings themselves: 
for they were nothing but specious and artful 
words, invented to give a colour to his treacherous 
designs. They were to make an offer, that 
Timoleon might, if he thought proper, go and - 
assist Icetes with his counsel, and share in his 
successes ; but that he must send back, his ships 
and troops to Corinth, since the war was almost 
finished, and the Carthaginians were determined 
to prevent their passage, and ready to repel force 
with force. . 

The Corinthians, then, as soon as they arrived 
at Rhegium, meeting with this embassy, and 
seeing the Carthaginians, riding at anchor near 
them, were vexed at the insult : a general indig- 
nation was expressed against Icetes, and fear for 
the Sicilians, whom they plainly saw left as a 
prize, to reward Icetes. for his. treachery, and the 
Carthaginians for assisting in setting him up 
tyrant. And it. seemed impossible for them to 
get the better, either of the barbarians, who were 
watching them with double. the number of ships, 
or of the forces of Icetes, which they had expected 
would have joined them, and put themselves 
under their command. . . — . 

Timoleon, on this occasion, coming to an inter- 
view with the ambassadors and the Carthaginian 
commanders, mildlj’ said he would submit to 
their proposals (for what could he gain by 
opposing them?), but he was desirous that they 
would give them in publicly before the people 
of Rhegium, ere. he quitted that place, since it 
was a Grecian city, and common friend to both 
parties. For that this tended to his security, 
and they themselves would stand more firmly 
to their engagements, if they tool: that people 
for witnesses to them. 

This, overture he. made only to amuse them, 
intending all the while to steal a passage, and the 
magistrates of Rhegium entered heartily into his 
scheme.; for they wished to see the affairs of 
Sicily in Corinthian hands, and dreaded the 
neighbourhood of the barbarians. They sum- 
moned, therefore, an assembly, and shut the 
gates, lest the citizens should go about any other 
business. Being convened, they made long 
speeches, one of them taking up the argument 
where another laid it down, with no other view 
than to gain time for the Corinthian galleys to 
get under sail; and the Carthaginians were easily 
detained in the assembly, as having no suspicion, 
because Timoleon was present, and it was ex^_ , 


withdrew from the siege of Syracuse towards his 
own country ; whereupon Dionysius marched out 
and attacked his rear. But Icetes facing about, 
defeated him, killed 3000 of his men, and pursuing 
him into the city, got possession of part of it. 
Our author observes a little below, that Syracuse 
being divided by strong walls, was as it were an 
assemblage of cities. 
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pected every moment that he would stand up and 
make his speech. But upon secret notice that 
the other galleys had put to sea,* and his alone 
was left behind, by the help of the Rhegians who 
pressed close to the rostrum, and concealed him 
amongst them, he slipped through the crowd, got 
down {o the shore, and hoisted sail with all speed. 

He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at Tau- 
romenium in Sicily, to which he had been invited 
some time before, and where he was now kindly 
received, by Andromachns, lord of that city. 
This Andromachus was father to Timatus the 
historian ; and being much the best of all the 
Sicilian princes of his time, he both governed his 
own people agreeably to the laws and principles 
. of justice, and had ever avowed his aversion and 
enmity to tyrants. On this account he readily 
allowed Timoleon to make his city a place of 
arms, and persuaded his people to co-operate 
with the Corinthians with all their force, in 
restoring liberty to the whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon _ the 
Jvstakitjy ap> .the .assembly; jauuqg -tliar Timn- 
leon was gone, were vexed to find themselves 
outwitted ; and it afforded no small diversion to 
the Rhegians, that Phoenicians should complain 
of anything effected by guile. 

They despatched, however, one of their galleys 
with an ambassador to Tauromenium, who repre- 
sented the affair at large to Andromachus, insist- 
ing with much insolence and barbaric pride, that 
he should immediately turn the Corinthians out 
of his town ; and at last showing him his hand 
with the palm upwards, and then turning it down 
again, told him if ho did not comply with that 
_ condition, the Carthaginians would overturn his 
" city just as he had turned his hand. Andromachus 
only smiled, and without making him any other 
answer, stretched out his hand, first with one side 
up, and then the other, and bade him begone 
directly, if he did not choose to have his ship 
turned upside down in the same manner. 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good 
his passage, was much alarmed, and sent for a 
great number of the Carthaginian galleys. The 
Syracusans then began to despair of a deliver- 
ance ; for they saw the Carthaginians masters of 
their harbour, t Icetes possessed of the city, and 
the citadel in the hands of Dionysius; while 
Timoleon held only by a small border of the 
skirts of Sicily, thclittle town of Tauromenium, 
with a feeble hope and an inconsiderable force, 
having no more than 1000 men, and provisions 
barely sufficient for them. Nor had the Sicilian 
states any confidence in him, plunged as they 
were in misfortunes, and exasperated against all 
that pretended to lead armies to their succour, 
particularly on account of the perfidy of Callippus 
and Pharax. The one was an Athenian, and the 
other a Lacedxmonian, and both came with 
professions to do great things for the liberty of 
Sicily, and for demolishing the tyrants ; yet the 

J Sicilians soon found that the reign of former 
* 'Oppressors was comparatively a golden age, and 

— — — — 

re hkoned those far more happy who died in 
servitude than such as lived to see so dismal a 
[ijhd of freedom. Expecting, therefore, that this 
'-°rinthian deliverer would be no better than 
ta hse before him, and that the deceitful hand of 
art: would reach but to them the same bait of 
S°t>d hopeS and fair promises, to draw them into 
subjection to a new master, they all, except the 
P e bple of Adranum, suspected the designs of 
Corinthians, and declined their proposals. 
Adranuin was a small city, consecrated to the 
S°tl Adramts ,* who was held in high veneration 
tlu-oughout ail Sicily. Its inhabitants were at 
va Hancc with each other; some calling in Icetes 
aa d the Carthaginians, and others applying to 
Ifinoleon. Both generals striving which should 
S c t: there first, as fortune would Have it, arrived 
aa t>ut the same time. But Icetes had 5000 men 
' vl th him, and Timoleon 1200 at the most, whom 
' lc . drew out of Tauromenium, which was forty-two 
™les and a half from Adranum. _ The first day 
f e made but a short march, and pitched his tents 
taffor The marched tiacard 
at n great pace, though the road was very rugged ; 
an[ l towards evening was informed that Icetes 
{ la fl just reached the town, and was encamping 
“ el ore it. At the same time his officers made the 
iar emost division halt, to take some refreshment, 
taa .t they might be the more vigorous in the 
ea '.umg engagement. This, however, was against 
ttlc opinion of Timoleon, who entreated them to 
n ’ a rch forward as fast as possible, and to attack 
the. enemy before they were put in order; it being 
P rc >bable, now they were just come off their 
ma rch, that they were employed in pitching their 
tc Pts and preparing their supper. He had no 
soc, ner given this order, than he took his buckler 
an( i put himself at the head of them, as leading 
on to undoubted victory'. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very i 
cheerfully, being now not quite thirty furlongs 
“Rm Adranum. As soon as they' came up, they- 
■ e ‘*. upon the enemy, who were in great confusion, 
an< I ready to fly at their first approach. For this 
■"cjlson not many more than three hundred were 
“‘led, but twice as many were made prisoners, 
an 3 the camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their 
Spies to Timoleon, and joined his party, declaring 
) vlt .h terror and astonishment, that during the 
“ at :tle, the sacred doors of the temple opened of 
own accord, the spear of their god was seen 
to . shake to the very point, and his face dropped 
"I'lh sweat. These tilings did not foreshow that 
v '?tory only, but the future successes to which 
dispute was a fortunate prelude. For several 
CI '!es, by their ambassadors, immediately joined in 
a *“nnce with Timoleon; and Mamercus, sovereign 

Catana, a warlike and wealthy' prince, entered 
int b the confederacy. But what was still more 
J aa terial, Diony'sius himself, having bid adieu to 
“°be, and unable to hold out much longer, 
dc-'.pising Icetes, who was so shamefully beaten, 
an 3 admiring the bravery of Timoleon, offered to 
ae ‘ivcr up to him and the Corinthians both him- 
se Tand the citadel. 

-Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so 
su ficrior to his hopes, and sent Euclides and 

. * This deity, by his insi&sia afterwards men- 
tl0 hed, should seem to be Mars. His temple was 
S^urded by 100 dogs. 

* The Carthaginians believed that_ the de- 
parture of those nine galleys for Corinth had 
been agreed on between the officers of both 
parties, and that the tenth was left behind to 
carry Timoleon to Icetes. 

t The Carthaginians had 150 men- of- war, 50,000 
foot, and 300 chariots. 
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Tclemachus, two Corinthian officers, into the 
citadel, as he did 400 men besides, not all to* 
gather, nor openly, for that was impossible, 
because the enemy were upon their guard, but 
by stealth, and a few at a time. This corps then 
took possession of the citadel and the tyrant’s 
movables, with all that he had provided for carry- 
ing on the war, namely, a good number of horses, 
all manner of engines, and a vast quantity of 
darts. They found also arms for 70,000 men 
which had been laid up cf old, and eooo soldiers 
with Dionysius, whom he delivered up along 
with the store to Timoleon. But the tyrant 
reserved his money to himself, and having got on 
beard a ship, he sailed with a few of his friends, 
without being perceived by Icetcs, and reached 
the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he first appeared in the humble 
figure of a private man,* and, as such, he was 
sent with one ship and a very moderate sum of 
money, to Corinth ; he thatyvas bom in a splendid 
court, and educated as heir to the most absolute 
monarchy that ever existed. He held it for ten 
years ; f and for twelve more, from the time that 
Dion took tip arms against him, he was exercised 
continually m wars and troubles : insomuch that 
the mischiefs caused by hte tyrcumy were abun- 
dantly recompensed upon his own head in what 
he suffered. He saw his sons die in their youth, 
his daughters deflowered, and his sister, who was 
also his wife, exposed to the brutal lusts of his 
enemies, and then slaughtered with her children, 
and thrown into the sea : as we have related more 
particularly in the Life of Dion. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece who was not desirous to 
see him and discourse with hitn. Some hating 
the man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came 
for the pleasure of insulting him in his present 
distress ; others, whose sentiments, with respect 
to him, were somewhat changed, and who were 
touched \vith compassion for his fate, plainly saw 
the influence of an invisible and divine power, 
displayed in the affairs of feeble mortals. For 
neither nature nor art produced in those times 
anything so remarkable as that work of fortune,} 
which showed the man who was lately sovereign 
of Sicily, now holding conversation in a butcher's 
shop at Corinth, or sitting^ whole days in a per- 
fumer’s ; or drinking the diluted wine of taverns ; 
or squabbling in the streets with le wd women ; or 
directing female musicians in their singing, and 
disputing with them seriously about the harmony 
of certain airs that were sung in the theatre. § 


* Dionysius was bom to absolute power, whcrcr.s 
most other tyrants, Dionysius the cider, for in- 
stance, had raised themselves to it, and some from 
a mean condition. 

t For he began his reign in the first year of* 
the hundred and third olympmd.^thrce hundred 
and sixty years before the Christian era. Dion 
took arms against him in the fourth year of the 
hundred and fifth olympiad; and he delivered up 
the citadel to Timoleon, and was sent to Corinth, 
in the first year of the hundred and ninth. 

1 Plutarch adds arl, to give vs to under- 
stand that the tragic poets had not represented so 
signal a catastrophe, even in fable. 

S Some writers tell us, that the extreme poverty 
to which he was reduced, obliged him to open a 
school at Corinth, where he exercised that tyranny 


Some were of opinion, that be fell into these 
unworthy amusements, as being naturally idle, 
effeminate, and dissolute : but others thought it 
was a stroke of policy, and that he rendered him- 
self despicable to prevent his being feared by the 
Corinthians; contrary* to his nature, affecting 
Bint meanness and stupidity, lest they should 
imagine the change of his circumstances sat heavy 
upon him, and that he aimed at establishing him- 
self again. 

Nevertheless, some sayings ofhis are recorded, 
by which it should seem that he did not bear his 
present misfortunes in an abject manner. When 
he arrived at Leucas, which was a Corinthian 
colony as well as SjTacuse, he said that he found 
himself in a situation like that of young men who . 
had been guilty of some misdemeanor. For as 
they converse cheerfully, notwithstanding, with 
their brothers, but are abashed at the thought of 
coming before their fathers, so he was ashamed 
of going to live in the mother city, and could pass 
his days much more to his satisfaction with them. 
Another time, when a certain stranger derided 
him, at Corinth, in a very rude and scornful 
manner, for haring, in the meridian ofhis power, 
taken pleasure in the discourse of philosophers, 
and at last asked him, what lie had got by the 
wisdom of Plato. “Do you think," said lie, 
“that we have reaped no advantage from Plato, 
when we bear in this manner such a change of 
fortune?" Aristoxenus the musician, and some 
others, haring inquired what was the ground of 
his displeasure against Plato, he answered, 
“That^ absolute power abounded with evils ; but 1 
had this great infelicity above all the rest, -that i 
among the number of those who call themselves^ 
the fnends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one"" 
who will speak his mind to him freely; and that 
by such false friends he had been deprived of the 
friendship of Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to 
make merry with Dionysius, shook his robe when 
he entered his apartment, as is usual when persons 
approach a tyrant: and he, returning tnc jest 
very well, bade him do the same when lie went 
out, that he might not carry off some of the < 
movables. 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Mnccdon, 
with a kind of sneer, introduced some discourse 
about the odes * and tragedies which Dionysius 


over children which he could no longer practice 
over men. 

* Dionysius the elder valued himself upon his ' 
poetry, but has been censured as the worst poet 
in the world. Philoxenus, who was himself an 
excellent poet, attempted to undeceive him in the 
favourable opinion he had of his own abilities, 1 
but was sent to the Quarries for the liberty he I 
took. However, thenext day he was restored to 
favour, and Dionysius repeated to him some 
verses he had taken extraordinary pains with, 
expecting his approbation. But the poet, instead 
of giving it, looked round to the guards, and said''* 
to them, very humorously, “Take me back to the , 
Quarries." Notwithstanding this, Dionysius dis- 
puted the prize of poetry at the Olympic games ; 
but there he was hissed, and the rich pavilion he 
had sent torn in pieces. He had better success, 
however, at Athens ; for lie gained the prize of 
poetry at the celebrated feast of Bacchus. On 
this occasion he was in such raptures, that he 
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the elder left behind him, and pretended to doubt 
how he could find leisure for such works. Diony- 
sius answered, smartly enough, “They were 
written in the time which you and I, and other 
happy fellows, spend over the bowl.” . 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he 
had now been dead some time. But Diogenes of 
Sinope, when he first met him, addressed him as 
follows, “How little dost thou deserve to live !” 
Thus Dionysius answered, “ It is kind in you to 
sympathize with me in my misfortune^." “Dost 
thou think, then,” said Diogenes, “that I have 
any pity for thee, and that I am not rather vexed 
that such a slave as thou art, and so fit to grow 
old and die, like thy father, on a tyrant’s uneasy 
throne, should, instead of that, live with us here 
in mirth and pleasure ? ” So that when I compare, 
with these words of the philosopher, the doleful 
expressions of Philistus, in which he bewails the 
fate of the daughters of Leptines,* that “from 
the great and splendid enjoyments of absolute 
power, they iterc tirdaced M a priertte artd learn- 
ble station," they appear to one the lamentations 
of a woman, who regrets her perfumes, her purple 
robes, and golden trinkets. This account of the 
sayings of Dionysius, seems to me neither foreign 
from biography, nor without its utility to such 
readers as are not in a hurry, or taken up with 
other concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared sur- 
prising, the success of Timoleon was no less won- 
derful. For within fifty days after his landing in 
Sicily, he was master of the citadel of Syracuse, 
and sent off Dionysius into Peloponnesus. The 
Corinthians, encouraged with these advantages, 
_sent him a reinforcement of 2000 foot and 200 
horse. These got on their way as far as Thurium ; 
but finding it impracticable to gain a passage 
from thence, because the sea was beset with a 
numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to stop there, and watch their opportunity. How- 
ever, they employed their time in a very noble 
undertaking. For the Thurians marching out of 
their city to war against the Brutians, left it in 
charge with these Corinthian strangers, who de- 
fended it with as much honour and integrity as if 
it had been their own. 

Meantime, Icetcs carried on the siege of the 
citadel with great vigour, and blocked it up so 
close, that no provisions could be got in for the 
Corinthian garrison. He provided also two 
strangers to assassinate Timoleon, and sent them 
privately to Adranum. That general, who never 
kept any regular guards about him, lived then 
with the Adranitcs without any sort of precaution 
or suspicion, by reason of. his confidence in their 
tutelary god. The assassins being informed that 
he was going to offer sacrifice, went into the 
temple, with their poniards under their clothes, 
and mixing with those that stood round the altar, 
got nearer to him by little and little. They were 
just going to give each other the signal to begin, 
t when somebody struck one of them on the head 
With his sword, and laid him at his feet. Neither 
he that struck the blow kept his station, nor the 


drank to excess, and the debauch threw him into 
violent . pains ; to. allay which, he asked for a 
soporativc, and his physicians gave him one that 
laid him asleep, out of which he never awaked. 

* Leptines, as mentioned below, was tyrant of 
Apollonia. 


companion of the dead man ; the former, with 
his Sword in his hand, fled to the top of a high 
rock, and the latter laid hold on the altar, en- 
treating Timoleon to spare his life, on condition 
that he discovered the whole matter. Accord- 
>0£»y, pardon was promised him, and he confessed 
that j, e and the person who lay dead, were sent 
on Purpose to kill him. 

Whilst he was making this confession, the 
other man was brought down from the rock, 
and loudly protested that lie was guilty of no 
tujustice, for lie only took righteous vengeance 
on the wretch who had murdered his father in 
the city of Lcontium.' And, for the truth of 
tills, he appealed to several that were there 
present, who all attested the same, and could 
not but admire the wonderful management of 
fortune, which, moving one thing by another, 
bringing together the most distant incidents, and 
combining those that have no manner of relation, 
hut rather the greatest dissimilarity, makes such 
ttse 0 f cheat, that the close of otic process is 
alwstys the beginning of another. The Corin- 
thians rewarded the man with a present of ten 
because his hand had co-operated with 
the guardian genius of Timoleon, and he had 
reserved, the satisfaction for his private wrongs 
to the time when Fortune availed herself of it 
to tsave the general. This happy , escape had 
effects beyond the. present, for it inspired the 
C° r inthians with high expectations of Timoleon, 
when they saw the Sicilians now reverence and 
guard him, as a man whose person was sacred, 
and who was come as minister of the gods, to 
avcug e nnd deliver them. 

When Icctcs had failed in this attempt, and 
saw many of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, 
he blamed himself for making use of the Cartha- 
ginians in small numbers only, and availing him- 
self 0 f their assistance, as it were by stealth, and 
ns if he were ashamed of it, when they had such 
immense forces at hand. He sent, therefore, for 
Mrigo, their commander in chief, and liis whole 
ficef ; who, with terrible pomp, took possession 
of Hie harbour with 150 ships, and landed an 
army 0 f 60,000 men, which encamped in the.city 
of Syracuse ; insomuch that every one imagined 
the inundation of barbarians, which had been 
announced and expected of old, was now come 
upo n Sicily. For in the many wars which they 
had waged in that island, the Carthaginians hail 
never before been able to take Syracuse; but 
leetes then receiving them, and delivering up. 
the city to them, the whole became a camp of 
barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, 
fo u hd themselves in very dangerous and difficult 
circumstances ; for besides that they were in want 
of provisions, because the port was guarded and 
blocked up, they were employed in sharp and 
continual disputes about the walls, which were 
attacked with all manner of machines and bat- 
teries, and for the defence of which they were 
obliged to divide themselves. Timoleon, how- 
ever, found means to relieve them, by sending a 
supply of com from Catena in small fishing boats 
end little skiffs, which watched the opportunity 
to make their way through the enemy’s fleet, 
■when it happened to be separated by a storm. 


* History can hardly afford a stronger instance 
of ^n interfering Puovidence. 
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Mago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than they 
resolved to make themselves masters of Catana, 
from which provisions were sent to the besieged ; 
and taking with them the best of their troops, 
they sailed from Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, 
who commanded In the citadel, having observed, 
from the top of it, that those of the enemy who 
stayed behind, abated the vigilance, and kept up 
an indifferent guard, suddenly fell upon them as 
they were dispersed; and killing some, and put- 
ting the rest to. flight, gained the quarter called 
Achraditux , which was much the strongest, and 
had suffered the least from the enemy ; for Syra- 
cuse 4 is an assemblage, as it were, of towns.* 
Finding plenty of provisions and money there £ he 
did not give up the acquisition, nor return into 
the citadel, but stood upon his defence in the 
Achradina, having fortified it quite round, and 
joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago and 
Icetcs were now near Catana, when a horseman, 
despatched from Syracuse, brought them tidings 
that the Achradina was taken ; which struck them 
with such surprise that they returned in great 
hurry, having neither taken the place which 
they went against, nor kept that which they had 
before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much 
right as fortune to lay claim to these successes ; 
but the event that next ensued, is wholly to be 
ascribed to the favour of fortune. The corps of 
Corinthians that were at Thurium, dreading the 
Carthaginian fleet, which, under the command of 
Hanno, observed their motions, and finding at 
the same time that the sea for many days was 
stormy and tempestuous, determined to march 
through the country of the Brutians : and partly 
by persuasion, partly by force, they made good 
their passage through the territories of the bar- 
barians, and came down to Rhegium, the sea 
still continuing rough as before. 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the 
Corinthians would venture out, thought sc was 
in rain to sit still ; and having persuaded himself ! 
that lie had invented one of the finest stratagems 
in the world, ordered the mariners to crown them- , 
selves with garlands, and to dress up the galleys 
with Grecian and Phoenician bucklers, and thus 
equipped, he sailed to Syracuse. When he came 
near the citadel, he hailed it with loud huzzas 
and expressions of triumph, declaring that he 
was just come from beating the Corinthian suc- 
cours, whom he had met with at sea, as they 
were endeavouring at a passage. By this means 
he hoped to strike terror into the besieged. While 
lie was acting this part, the Corinthians got down 
to Rhcgium, and as the coast was clear, and the 
wind, falling as it were miraculously, promised 
smooth water and a safe voyage, they immediately 
went aboard such barks and fishing boats as they 
could find, and passed over into Sicily with so 
much safety, and in such a dead calm, that they 
even drew the horses by the reins, swimming by 
the side of the vessels. 

When they were all landed and had joined 


* There were four : the Is!e, or the citadel, 
which was between the two ports; Ackradina, 
at a little distance from the citadel ; Tycke, so 
called from the temple of Fortune ; and Keapotis, 
or the new city. To these some eminent authors 
(and Plutarch is of the number) add a fifth, which 

they call fi/i/cfx. 


Timolcon, he soon took Messana;* and from 
thence he marched in good order to Syracuse, 
depending more upon his good fortune than his 
forces, for he had not above 4000 men with him. 

On the first news of fils approach,. Mago was 
greatly perplexed and alarmed, and his.suspicions 
iv ere increased on the following occasions. The 
marshes about Syracuse,! which receive a great 
deal of fresh water from the springs, and from the 
lakes and rivers that discharge themselves there 
into the sea, have such abundance of eels, that there 
is always plenty for those that choose to fish for 
them. The common soldiers of both sides 
amused themselves promiscuously with that sport 
at their vacant hours, and upon any cessation of | 
arms. As they were all Greeks, and had no **'j 
pretence for any private animosity against each 
other, they fought boldly when .they met in 
battle, and in time of truce they mixed together 
and conversed familiarly. Busied. at one of 
these times in their common diversions of fish- 
ing, they fell into discourse, and expressed their 
admiration of the convenience of the sen and the 
situation of the adjacent places. Whereupon, 
one of the Corinthian soldiers thus addressed 
those that served under Icetes: “And can you 
who arc Greeks readily consent to reduce this 
city, so spacious in itself, and blessed with so 
many advantages, into the power of the bar- 
barians, and to bring the Carthaginians, the 
most deceitful and bloody of them all, into our 
neighbourhood; when you ought Jo wish that 
between them and Greece there were many 
Sicilies? Or can you think that they have 
brought an armed force from the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Atlantic Ocean, and brayed thc^p 
hazards of war, purely to erect a principality for 1 


Icetes ; who, if tie had had the prudence which 
becomes a general, would, never have driven out 
his founders, to call into his country the worst of 
his enemies, when he might have obtained of the 
Corinthians and Timolcon any proper degree of , 
honour and power." 

The soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, l 
repeating their discourses often in their camp, j 
gave Mago, who had long wanted a pretence to 
be gone, room to suspect that he was betrayed. 1 
And though Jcctcs entreated him to stay, And 1 
remonstrated upon their great superiority to the I 
enemy, yet he weighed anchor and sailed back ! 
to Africa, shamcfuHyand unaccountablysuQering ■ 
Sicily to slip out of his hands. 

Next day, Timolcon drew up his army in order 1 
of battle before the place ; but when he and his 
Corinthians were told that Mago was fled, and 
saw the harbour empty, they could not forbear 
laughing at his cowardice ; and by Way of 
mockery they caused, proclamation to be made 
about the city, promising a reward to any one 
that could give information where the Cartha- 
ginian fleet .was gone to hide itself. Icetes, how- 
ever, had still the spirit to stand a farther shock, 
and would not let go his hold, but vi^orousj;^ 
defended those ouarters of the city which he 
occupied, and which appeared almost iinpreg- ! 


. * Messana, in the ancient Sicilian pronuncia- 
tion ; now Messina. 

f There is one morass that is called Lysbttelia, 
and another called Syraco. From this last the 
city took its name. 111050 morasses make the 
air of Syracuse very unwholesome. 
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nable. Timoleon, therefore, divided his forces 
into three ports ; and himself with one of them 
made his attack by the river of Anapus, where 
lie was likely to meet with the warmest reception ; 
commanding the second, which was under Isias 
the Corinthian, to begin their operations from the 
Achraditta, while Dinarchus and Dcmarettis, 
who brought the last reinforcement from Corinth, 
should attempt the Kpif'ohr : so that several im- 
pressions being made at the same time and on 
every side, the soldiers of Icetcs were overpowered 
and put to flight. Now, that the city was taken 
by assault, and suddenly reduced, upon the (light 
. of the enemy, we may justly impute to the 
I bravery of the troops and the ability of their 
i general ; but that not one Corinthian was either 
killed or wounded, the fortune of Timoleon claims 
entirely to herself, willing as she seems, to main- 
tain a dispute with his valour, and that those who 
read his story, may. rather admire his happy 
success, than the merit of his actions. The fame 
of this great achievement soon overspread not 
only Sicily and Italy, but in a few days it re- 
sounded through Greece : so that the city of 
Corinth, which was in some doubt whether its 
fleet was arrived in Sicily, was informed by the 
same messengers, that its forces bad made good 
their passage and were victorious. So well did 
their affairs prosper, and so much lustre did 
fortune add to the gallantry of their exploits, by 
the speediness of their execution. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not 
proceed like Dion, or spare the place for its 
beauty and magnificence ; but guarding against 
I the suspicions which first slandered, and then 

r destroyed that great man, he ordered the public 
crier to give notice “That all the Syracusans 
who were willing to have a hand in the work, 
should come with proper instruments to destroy 
the bulwarks of tyranny." Hereupon they came 
one and all, considering that proclamation and 
that day as the surest commencement of their 
liberty ; and they not only demolished the citadel, 
but levelled with the ground both the palaces and 
the monuments of the tyrants. Having soon 
cleared the place, he built a common hall there 
for the seat of judicature, at once to gratify the 
■citizens, and to show that a popular government 
should be erected on the ruins of tyranny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively 
destitute of inhabitants. Many had been slain in 
the wars and intestine broils, and many more had 
fled from the rage of the tyrants. Nay, so little 
frequented was the market-place of Syracuse, 
that it produced grass enough for the horses to 
pasture upon, and for the grooms to repose them- 
selves by them. The other cities, except a very 
few, were entire deserts, full of deer and wild 
boars, and such as had leisure for it often hunted 
them in the suburbs and about the walls ; while 
none of those that had possessed themselves of 
castles and strong-holds could be persuaded to 
iWiit them, or come down into the city, for they 
looked with hatred and horror upon the tribunals 
and other seats of government, as so many nur- 
series of tyrants. Timoleon and the Syracusans, 
therefore, thought proper to write to the Corinth- 
ians, to send them a good number from Greece to 
people Syracuse, because the land must otherwise 
lie uncultivated, and because they expected a 
more formidable war from Africa, being informed 
that Mago had killed himself, and that the 


Carthaginians, provoked at his bad conduct in 
the expedition, had crucified his body, and were 
collecting great forces for the invasion of Sicily 
the ensuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, the 
Syracusan ambassadors attended at the same 
time, and begged of the Corinthians to take their 
city into their protection, and to become founders 
of it anew. They did not, however, hastily seize 
that advantage, or appropriate the city to them- 
selves, but first sent to the sacred games and the 
other great assemblies of Greece, and caused 
proclamation to 'be made by their heralds, that 
the Corinthians having abolished arbitrary power 
in Syracuse, and expelled the tyrant, invited all 
Syracusans and other Sicilians to people that city, 
where they should enjoy their liberties and 
privileges, and have the lands divided by equal 
lots among them. Then they sent envoys into 
Asia and the islands, where they were told the 
greatest part of the fugitives were dispersed, to 
exhort them all to come to Corinth, where they 
should be provided with vessels, commanders, 
and' a convoy at the expense of the Corinthians, 
to conduct them safe to Syracuse. Their intentions 
thus published, the Corinthians enjoyed the 
justest praise, and the most distinguished glory, 
having delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, 
saved it from the barbarians, and restored the 
citizens to their country. But the persons who 
met on this occasion at Corinth, not being a 
sufficient number, desired that they might take 
others along with them from Corinth and the rest 
of Greece, as new colonists ; by which means 
having made up their number full ten thousand, 
they sailed to Syracuse. By this time great 
multitudes from Italy and Sicily had flocked into 
Timoleon ; who, finding their number, as Athanis 
reports, amount to 60,000, freely divided the lands 
among them, but sold the houses for 1000 talents. 
By this, contrivance he both left it in the power of 
the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and 
took occasion also to raise a stock for the com- 
munity, who had been so poor in all respects, and 
so little able to furnish the supplies for the war, 
that they had sold the very statues, after having 
formed a judicial process against each, and 
passed sentence upon them, as if they had been 
so many criminals. On this occasion, we are told, 
they spared one statue, when all the rest were 
condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of their 
ancient kings, in honour of the man, and for the 
sake of the victory * which he gained over the 
Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished 
with such a number of inhabitants who flocked to 
it from all quarters, Timoleon was desirous to 
bestow the blessing of liberty on the other cities 
also, and once for all to extirpate arbitrary govern- 
ment out of Sicily. For this purpose, marching 
into the territories of the petty tyrants, he com- 
pelled Icetes to quit the interests of Carthage, to 
agree to demolish his castles, and to live among 
the Leontines as a private person. Leptincs also, 
prince of Apolloniaand several other little towns, 
finding himself in danger of being, taken, sur- 
rendered, and had his life granted him, but was 
sent to Corinth : for Timoleon looked upon it as 

* He defeated Hamilcar, who landed in Sicily, 
with 300,000 men, in the second year of the 
seventy-fifth olympiad. 
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a glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily should 
be forced to live ns exiles in the city which had 
colonized that island, and should be seen, by the 
Greeks, in such an abject condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the 
civil government, and to establish the most im- 
portant and necessary laws,* along with Ccphalus 
and Dinarchus, lawgivers sent from Corinth- In 
the meanwhile, willing that the mercenaries 
should reap some advantage from the enemy’s 
country, and be kept from inaction, he sent 
Dinarchus and Dcmaretus into the Carthaginan 
province. These drew several cities from the 
Punic interest, and not only lived in abundance 
themselves, but also raised money, from the 
plunder, for carrying on the war. While these 
matters were transacting, the Carthaginians 
arrived ni. Lilybxum, with 70,000 land forces, 
coo galleys, and jooo other vessels, which carried 
machines of war, chariots, vast quantities of pro- 
visions, and all other stores ; as if they were now J 
determined not to carry on the war by piecemeal, j 
but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily. 
For their force was sufficient to effect this, even 
if the Sicilians had been united, and much more j 
so, harassed as they were with mutual animosities. 
When the Carthaginian. Jitref found that the 
Sicilian territories were laid waste, they marched, 
under the command of Asdrubal and Hamilcar, 
in great fury, against the Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to 
Syracuse, the inhabitants were struck with such 
terror by that prodigious armament, that scarce 
3000, out of ten times that number, took up arms 
and ventured to follow Timolcon. The mer- 
cenaries were in number 4000, and of them about 
1000 gave way to their fears, when upon their 
march, and turned back, crying out, that Timolcon 
must be mad or in his dotage, to go against an 
army of 70,000 men, with only 5000 foot and 1000 
herse, .*nd to draw his handful of men, too, eight 
days’ march from Syracuse; by which means 
there could be no refuge for those that fled, nor 
burial for those that fell in battle. 

Timolcon considered it as an advantage, that 
these cowards discovered themselves before the 
engagement; and having encouraged the rest, he 
led them hastily to the banks of the Crimesus, 
where he was told the Carthaginians were drawn 
together. But as lie was ascending a hill, at the 
top of which the enemy’s camp and nil their vast 
forces would be in sight, he met some mules 
loaded with parsley; and his men took it into 
their heads that itw-'* a bad omen, because we 
usually crown the sepulchres with parsley, and 
thence the proverb with respect to one that is 
dangerously il), “ Such a one has need of nothing 
but parsley." To dcl’vcr them from this super- 
stition ana to remove th cfxntc, Timolcon ordered 


* Among otherwise institutions, he appointed 
a chief magistrate to be chosen yearly, whom the 
Syracusans called the AvtfkffAus of Jupiter 
Olympius; thus giving him a kind of sacred 
character. The first A tnfhifelus was Comments. 
Hence arose the custom among the Syracusans 
to complete their years by the respective govern- 
ments of those magistrates ; which custom con- 
tinued in the time of Diodorus Siculus, that is, 
in the reign of Augustus, above 30a years after 
the office of Am&tsfplui was first introduced. 
Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. c. xr. 


the troops to halt, and making a speech suitable J 
to the occasion, observed among other things, j 
that crowns were brought them before the victory, 
and offered themselves of their own accord. For 
the Corinthians from all antiquity have looked 
upon a wreath of parsley as sacred, crowning 
the victors with-it at the Isthmcan games: in 
Timojeon’s time it was still in use at those games, 
as it is now at the Nemean, and it is but lately' 
that the pine-branch has taken its place. The 
general having addressed his army as we have 
said, took 51 chaplet of parsley, and crowned him- 
self with it first, and then his officers and the 
common soldiers did the same. At that instant 
the soothsayers observing two eagles flying to- 
wards them, one of which bore a serpent which - . 
he had pierced through with his talons, while the 
other advanced with a loud and animated noise, 
pointed them out to thearmy, who all betook 
themselves to prayer and invocation of the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of 
the month Thcirgelion brought on the solstice : 
the river then sending up a thick mist, the field 
was covered with it at first, so that nothing in the 
enemy's camp was discernible, only an inarticulate 
and confused noise which readied the summit of 
the hill, showed that a great army lay at some 
distance. But when the Corinthians had reached 
the top, and laid down their shields to take breath, 
the sun had raised the vapours higher, so that the 
fog being collected upon the summits, covered 
them only, while the places below were all visible. 
The river Crimesus appeared clearly, and the 
enemy were seen crossing it, first with chariots 
drawn by four horses f and formidably provided 
for the combat; behind which there marched— 1. 
10,000 men with white bucklers. These they 
conjectured to be Carthaginians, by the bright- 
ness of their armour, and the slowness and good 
order in which they moved. They were followed 
by the troops of other nations, who advanced in a 
confused and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon observing that the river put it in liis 
ower to engage with what number of the enemy 
e pleased, bade his men take notice how the 
main body was divided by the stream, part having 
already got over and part preparing to pass it ; 
and ordered Dcmaretus with the cavalry to attack 
the Carthaginians and put them in confusion, 
before they had time to range themselves in order 
of battle. Then he himself descending into the 
plain with the infantry, formed the wings out of 
other Sicilians, intermingling a few strangers with 
them ; but the natives of Syracuse and the most 
warlike of the mercenaries he placed about him- 
self in the centre, and stopped a while to see the 
success of the horse. When he saw that they 
could not come up to grapple with the Cartha- 
ginians, by reason of the chariots that ran to and 
fro before their army, and that they were obliged 
often to wheel about to avoid the danger of having 
their ranks broken, and then to rally again and 
return to the charge, sometimes here sometimes «< 
there, he took his buckler and called to the fooif" 
to follow him, and be of good courage, with an 
accent that seemed more than human, so much 
was it above his usual pitch; whether it was 
exalted by his ardour and enthusiasm, or whether 
(as many were of opinion) the voice of some god 
was joined to his. His troops answering him with 
a loud shout, and pressing him to lead them on 
without delay, he sent orders to the cavalry to 
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get beyond the line of chariots, and take the 
enemy in flank, while himself thickening his first 
ranks, so as to join buckler to buckler, and causing 
the trumpet to sound, bore down upon the Car- 
thaginians. They sustained the first shock with 
great spirit ; for being fortified with breast-plates 
of iron and helmets of brass, and covering them- 
selves with large shields, they could easily repel 
the spears and javelins. But when the business 
came to a decision by the sword, where art is no 
less requisite than strength, all on a sudden there 
broke out dreadful thunders from the mountains, 
mingled with long trails of lightning; after which 
the black clouds descending from the tops of the 
hills, fell upon the two armies in a storm of wind, 
rain, and hail. The tempest was on the backs of 
the. Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the bar- 
barians, and almost blinded them with the stormy 
showers and the fire continually streaming from 
the clouds. 

- These things very much distressed the bar- 
barians, particularly such of them as were not 
veterans. The greatest inconvenience seems to 
have been the roaring of the thunder, and the 
clattering of the rain and hail upon their arms, 
which hindered them from hearing the orders of 
their officers. Besides, the Carthaginians not 
being light but heavy armed, as I said, the dirt 
was troublesome to them: and, as the bosoms of 
their tunics were filled with water, they were very 
unwieldy in the combat, so that the Greeks could 
overturn them with ease ; and when they were 
down, it was impossible for them, encumbered as 
they were with arms, to get out of the mire. For 
the river Crimcsus, swollen partly with the rains, 
and partly having its course stopped by the vast 
numbers that crossed it, had overflowed its banks. 
The adjacent field, having many cavities and low 
places in it, was filled with water which settled 
there, and the Carthaginians falling into them, 
could not disengage themselves without extreme 
difficulty. In short, the storm continuing to beat 
upon them with great violence, and the Greeks 
having cut to pieces 400 men who composed 
their first ranks, their whole body was put to 
flight. Great numbers were overtaken in the 
field, and put to the sword ; many took to the 
river, and, justling with those that were vet 
passing it, were carried down and drowned. The 
major part, who endeavoured to gain the hills, 
were stopped by the light-armed soldiers, and 
slain. Among the to, 000 that were killed, it is 
said there were 3000 natives of Carthage ; a heavy 
loss to that city : for none of its citizens were 
superior to these, either in birth, fortune, or 
character, nor have we any account that so many 
Carthaginians ever fell before in one battle ; but 
as they mostly made use of Libyians, Spaniards, 
and Numidians, in their wars, if they lost a vic- 
tory, it was at the expense of the blood of strangers. 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality 
of the killed. Those that stripped the dead set 
..r.o value upon brass or iron, such was the abun- 
dance of silver and gold ; for they passed the 
river, and made themselves masters of the camp 
and baggage. Many of the prisoners were clan- 
destinely sold by the soldiers, but 5000 were 
delivered in upon the public account, and 200 
chariots also were taken. The tent of Timoleon 
afforded the most beautiful and magnificent spec- 
tacle. In it were piled all manner of spoils, 
among which 1000 breastplates of exquisite work- 
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mansliip, and 10,000 bucklers, were exposed to 
view. As there was but a small number to 
collect the spoils of such a multitude, and they 
found such immense riches, it was the third day 
after the battle before they could erect the trophy. 
With the first news of the victory, Timoleon sent 
to Corinth the handsomest of the arms he had 
taken, desirous, that the world might admire and 
emulate his native city, when they saw the fairest 
temples adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor 
with the unpleasing monuments of kindred blood 
and domestic ruin, but with the spoils of bar- 
barians, which bore this honourable inscription, 
declaring the justice as well as valour of the 
conquerors— that the people of Corinth, and Ti- 
moleon their general, having delivered the Greeks 
who dwelt in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, 
made this offering, as a grateful acknowledgment 
to the gods. 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay 
waste the Carthaginian province, and returned 
to Syracuse. By. an edict published there, he 
banished from Sicily the thousand hired soldiers 
who deserted him before the battle, and obliged 
them to quit Syracuse befoie the suns<"t. These 
Wretches passed over into Italy, where they were 
treacherously slain by the Brutians. Such was 
the vengeance which heaven took of their per- 
fidiousness. 

Nevertheless, Mamercus, prince of Catena, and 
Icctes, cither moved with envy at the success 
of Timoleon, or dreading him as an implacable 
enemy, who thought no faith was to be kept with 
tyrants, entered. into league with the Cartha- 
ginians, and dcsir.d them to send a new army 
and general, if they were not willing to lose 
Sicily entirely. Hereupon, Gisco came with a 
fleet of seventy ships, and a body of Greeks 
whom he had taken into pay. The Carthaginians 
had not employed any Greeks before, but now 
they considered them as the bravest and most 
invincible of men. 

On this occasion the inhabitants of Mcssena, 
rising with one consent, slew 400 of the foreign 
soldiers, whom Timoleon had sent to their assist- 
ance ; and within the dependencies of Carthage, 
the mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus the 
Lucadian, were cut off by an ambush at a place 
called Hierae.* Hence the good fortune of Ti- 
moleon became still more famous : for these were 
some of the men who with Philodcmus of Phocis 
and Onomarchus, had broken into the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and were partakers with them 
in the sacrilege.! Shunned as execrable on this 


* We do not find there was any place in Sicily 
Called Hiera : in all probability, therefore, it 
should be read Hieta ; for Stephanus (de Urbib.) 
mentions a castle in Sicily of that name. 

t The sacred war commenced on this occasion. 
The AvipJticiyoits having condemned the. people 
of Phocis in a heavy fine, for plundering the 
country of Cyrrha, which was dedicated to. Apollo, 
and that people being unable to pay it, their 
Whole country was judged forfeited to that god. 
Hereupon Philomelus, not Philodemus, called 
the people together, and advised them to seize 
the treasures in the temple of Delphi, to enable 
them to hire forces to defend themselves. This 
brought on a war that lasted six years, in the 
course of which most of the sacrilegious persons 
perished miserably. 
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account, they wandered about Peloponnesus, 
where Timoleon, being in great want of men, 
took them into pay. "When they came into Sicily, 
they were victorious in all the battles where he 
commanded in person : but after the great 
struggles of the war were over, being sent upon 
.service where succours were required, they 
perished by little and little. . Herein avenging 
justice seems to have been willing to make use 
of the prosperity of Timoleon as an apology for 
its delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm 
might happen to the good from the punishment 
of the wicked ; insomuch that the favour of the 
gods, to that great man, was no less discerned 
and admired in his very losses than in his 
greatest success. 

Upon any of these little advantages, the tyrants 
took occasion to ridicule. the Syracusans ; at 
which they were highly incensed. Mamercus, 
for instance, who valued himself on his poems 
and tragedies, talked in a pompous manner of 
the victdty he had gained over the mercenaries, 
and ordered this insolent inscription to be put 
upon the shields which he dedicated to the 

These shields * with gold and ivory gay 

To bur plain bucklers lost the day. 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege 
to Calauria, Icctes took the opportunity to make 
an inroad into the territories of Syracuse, where 
he met with considerable booty ; and having 
made great havoc, he marched back by Calauria 
itself, in contempt of Timoleon and the slender 
force he had with him. Timoleon suffered him 
to pass, and then followed him with his cavalry 
and light-armed foot. When Jcetcs saw he was 
pursued lie crossed the Damyrias,t and stood in 
a posture to receive the enemy on the other side. 
What emboldened him to do this, was the difli* 
culty of the passage, and the steepness of the 
banks on both sides. But a strange dispute of 
jealousy* and honour, which arose among the 
officers of Timoleon, awhile delayed the combat : 
for there was not one that was willing to go after 
another, but every man. wanted to be foremost in 
the attack ; so that their fording was likely to be 
very tumultuous and disorderly by* their justling 
each other, and pressing to get before. To 
remedy this, Timoleon ordered them to decide 
the matter by lot, and that each for this purpose 
should give him his ring. He took the rings and 
shook them in the skirt of his robe, and the first 
that came up, happening to have a trophy for 
the seal, the young officers received it with joy, 
and crying out, that they* would not wait for any 
other jot, made their way as fast as possible 
through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who, 
unable to sustain the shock, soon took to flight, 

: throwing away their arms, and leaving 1000 of 
, their men dead upon the spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into 
the territory* of the Leontincs, where he took 
Icctes alive; and his son Eupolcmus, and Euthy- 
mus, his general of horse, were brought to him 
bound by the soldiers. Icctes and his son were 
capitally punished, as tyrants and traitors to their 
country. Nor did Euthymus find mercy, though 

* They were shields that had been taken out 
cf the temple at Delphi. 

1 Or the Lymyrias. 


remarkably* brave and bold in action, because he 
Wta accused of a severe sarcasm against the 
Corinthians. He had said, it seems, in a speech 
he made to the Leontincs, upon the Corinthians 
taking the field, that it was no formidable matter, 
J f the Corinthian dames were gone out to take the 
ai h Thus the generality of men are more apt to 
resent a contemptuous word than an unjust action, 
and can bear any* other injury better then dis- 
’ grace.. Every* hostile deed, is imputed to the 
necessity of war, but satirical and censorious 
egressions are considered as the effects of hatred 
or malignity*. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Sy*racusans 
brought the wife and daughters of Icctes to a 
public trial, who, bein~ there condemned to die, 
'y^re executed accordingly*. This seems to be 
the most exceptionable part of Timolcon’s con- 
duct : for, if he had interposed, the women would 
npt have suffered. But he appears to have con- 
nived at it, and given them up to the resentment 
of the people, who were willing to make some 
satisfaction to the wanes of Dion, who expelled 
Dionysius. .For Icctes was the man who threw 
^rciothc wife of Dion, his sister Anstomochc f 
and his son, who was yet a child, alive into the 
sea ; as we have related in the Life of Dion.* 

Timoleon then .marched to Catana against Ma- 
m trcus, who waited for him in order of battle 
upon the banks of the Abolus.t Mamercus was 
defeated and put to flight, with the loss of above 
thousand men, no small part of which con- 
sisted of the Punic succours.sent by Gisco. Here- 
upon the Carthaginians desired him to grant them 
pence, which he did on the following conditions : 
Fliat they should hold only the.Iands within. the" 
Lycus ; } that they* should permit all who desired 
it to remove out of their province, with their 
families and goods, and to settle at Sy*racuse : 
and that they should renounce all friendship and 
alliance with the ty*mnts. Ma.mcrcus, reduced 
by this treaty. to despair, set sail for Italy*, with 

intent to bring the Lucanians against Timoleon 
ai\d the Syracusans. .But, instead of that, the 
cr C ws tacking about with the galleys, and return- 
ing to Sicily*, delivered up Catana to Timoleon ; 
which obliged Mamercus to take refuge at 
Mcssena, with Hippo, prince of that city. Ti- 
niolcon coming upon them, and investing the 
P*ace both by sea and land, Hippo got on board 
a ship, and attempted to .make nis escape, but 
"as taken, by. the Mcsscnians themselves; who 
exposed him in the theatre; and calling their 

* From, this passage, and another before, it 
seems as if the life of Dion was written before 
this. And yet, in the life of Dion, Plutarch 
speaks as if this was written first. For there he 
says, “ As wc have written in the life of Timoleon.” 
1*1 one of them, therefore, if not in both, those 
references must have been made by the Librarians, 
according to the different order in which these 
“Ves were placed. * 

t Ptolemy* and others. call this river, A tabus, 
Ajr.bis, or A labor.. It is near Hybla, between 
Catana and Sy*racuse. 

. t Plutarch probably took the name of this 
river as he found it in Diodorus ; but othet 
historians call it the Halycus. Indeed, the 
Carthaginians might possibly give it the oriental 
aspirate ka, which signifies no more than the 
Particle the. 
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children out of the schools, ns to the finest 
spectacle in the world, the punishment of n 
tyrant, they first scourged him, and then put 
him to death. 

Upon this Mamercus surrendered himself to 
Timoleon, agreeing to take his trial at Syracuse, 
on condition that Timolcon himself would not he 
his accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and 
brought before the people, he attempted to pro- 
nounce an oration which he had composed long 
before for such an occasion ; hut being received 
with noise and clamour, he perceived that the 
assembly were determined to show him no favour. 
He, therefore, threw off his upper garment, 
ran through the theatre, and dashed his head 
- violently against one of the steps, with a design 
to kill himself; but did not succeed according to 
his wish, for he was taken up alive, and suffered 
the punishment of thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, 
and put a period to their wars. He found the 
whole island turned almost wild and savage with 
its misfortunes, so that its very inhabitants could 
hardly endure it, and yet he so civilized it again, 
and rendered it so desirable, that strangers came 
to settle in the country, from which its own people 
had lately fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum 
and Gela, which after the Athenian war had been 
sacked and left desolate by the Carthaginians, 
were now peopled again ; the former by llegellus 
and Phcristus from Elea, and the latter by Gorgus 
from the isle of Ceos, who also collected and 
brought with him some of the old citizens. Ti- 
moleon not only assured them of his protection, 
and of peaceful days to settle in, after the tempests 
-of such a war, but cordially entered into their 
necessities, and supplied them with everything, 
so that he was even beloved by them as if lie had 
been their founder. Nay, to that degree did he 
enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in general, 
that no war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, 
no lands divided, no political regulations made, 
in a proper manner, except it was revised and 
touched by him : he was the master-builder who 
put the last hand to the work, and bestowed upon 
it a happy elegance and perfection. Though at 
that time Greece boasted a number of great men, 
whose achievements were highly distinguished, 
Timothcus (for instance) Agesilaus, Pelopidos, 
and Epaminondas, the last of whom Timoleon 
principally vied with in the course of glory, yet 
we may discern in their actions a certain labour 
and straining, which diminishes their lustre, and 
some of them have afforded room for censure, 
and been followed with repentance; whereas 
there is not one action of Timoleon (if we except 
the extremities he proceeded to in the case of his 
brother) to which we may not, tvith Timsus, 
apply tnat passage of Sophocles — 

What Venus, or what Love, 

Placed the fair parts in this harmonious whole. 
-..For, as the poetry of Antimachus* and the 


* Antimachus was an epic poet, who flourished 
in the days of Socrates and Plato. He wrote a 
poem called the The&aid. Quintilian (x. i.) says, 
he had a force and solidity, together with an 
elevation of style, and had the second place given 
him by the grammarians, after Homer; but as 
he failed in the passions, in the disposition of his 
fable, and in the ease and elegance of manner. 


portraits of Dionysius,* both of them Colopho- 
nians, with all the nerve and strength one finds in 
them, appear to be too much laboured, and smell 
too much of the lamp ; whereas the paintings of 
Nicomachus f and the verses of Homer, besides 
their other excellences and graces, seem to have 
been struck off with readiness and ease : so if 
we compare the exploits of Epaminondas and 
Agesilaus, performed with infinite pains and diffi- 
culty, with thosp of Timoleon, which, glorious as 
they were, had a great deal of freedom and ease 
in them, when we consider the case well, we shall 
conclude the latter, not to have been the work of 
fortune indeed, but the effects of fortunate virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes 
to fortune. For when he wrote to his friends at 
Corinth, or addressed the Syracusans, he often 
said, he was highly indebted to that goddess, 
when she was resolved to save Sicily, for doing it 
under his name. In his house he built a chapel, 
and offered sacrifices to Chance, X and dedicated 
the house itself to Fortune; for the Syracusans 
had given him one of the best houses in the city', 
as a reward for his services, and provided him, 
besides, a very elegant and agreeable retreat in 
the country. In the country it was that he spent 
most of his time, with his wife and children, 
whom he had sent for from Corinth : for he never 
returned home ; he took no part in the troubles 
of Greece, nor exposed himself to public envy, 
the rock yvhich great generals commonly split 
upon in their insatiable pursuits of honour and 
power; but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the 
blessings he had established ; and of which the 
greatest of all was, to see so many cities and so 
many thousands of people happy through his 
means. 

But since, according to the comparison of 
Simonides, every republic must have some im- 
pudent slandere'r, just as every lark must have 
a crest on its head, so it was at Syracuse ; for 
Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, 
Laphystius and Dcmametus. The first of these 
having demanded of him sureties that he Would 
answer to an indictment which was to be brought 
against him, the people began to rise, declaring 
they would not suffer him to proceed. But 
Timolcon stilled the tumult, by representing, 
that he had voluntarily undergone so many 


though he was second, he was far from coming 
near the first 

* Dionysius was a portrait painter. Flin. 
xxxv. IO. 

t Pliny tells us, “ Nicomachus painted with a 
swift as well as masterly hand; and that his 
pieces sold for as much as. a town was worth.” 
Aristratus, the tyrant of Sicyon, having agreed 
with him for a piece of work, which seemed to 
require a considerable time, Nicomachus did not 
appear till within a few days of that on which he 
had agreed to finish, it. Hereupon the tyrant 
talked of punishing him.; but in those few days 
he completed the thing in an admirable manner, 
and entirely to his satisfaction. 

J When the ancients ascribed any event, to 
fortune , they did not mean to deny the operations 
of the Deity in it, but only to exclude all human 
contrivance and power. And in events ascribed 
to chance, they might possibly mean to exclude 
the agency of all rational beings, whether human 
or divine. 
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labours and dangers, on purpose that the meanest give him, on account of his great success. . Among 
Syracusan might have recourse, when lie pleased, the many votes that were passed, and things that 
to the laws. And when JDcmtenetus, in full were done in honour of him, one of the most 
assembly, alleged many articles against his be- striking was that decree of the people of Syracuse, 
haviour in command, he did not vouchsafe him that whenever they should be at war with a 
an}' answer ; he only said he could not suffi- foreign nation, they would employ a Corinthian 
ciently express his gratitude to the gods, for general. Their method of proceeding, too, in 
granting his request, in permitting him to see all their assemblies, did honour to Timoleon. For 
the Syracusans enjoy the liberty" of saying what they decided smaller matters by themselves, but 
they thought fit. consulted him in the more difficult and important 

Having then confessedly performed greater cases. On these occasions he was conveyed in a 
things than any Grecian of his time, and been litter through the market-place to the theatre ; 
the only man that realized those glorious achieve- and when he was. carried in, the people saluted 
ments, to which the orators of Greece were him with one voice, as he sat. He returned 
constantly exhorting their countrymen in the the civility ; and having. paused a while to give 
general assemblies of the states, fortune happily time for their acclamations, took cognizance of -4 
placed him at a distance from the calamities in the affair, and delivered his opinion. The as- 
which the mother-country was involved, and sembly gave their sanction to it, and then his 
kept his hands unstained with its blood. He servants carried the litter back through the 
made his courage and conduct appear in his theatre; and the people having waited on him 
dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, as with loud applauses, despatched the rest of the 
well as his justice and moderation wherever the public business without him. 

Greeks or their friends were concerned. Very With so much respect and kindness was the old 
few of his trophies cost his fellow-citizens a tear, age of Timoleon cherished, as that of a common 
or put any of them in mourning ; and yet, in less father ! and at last lie died of a slight illncss.co- 
than eight years, he delivered Sicily from its operating with length of years.* Some time 
intestine miseries and distempers, and restored it being given the Syracusans to prepare for his 
to the native inhabitant: . funeral, and for the neighbouring inhabitants and 

After so much prosperity, when he was well strangers to assemble, the whole was conducted 
advanced in years, his eyes began to fail him, with great magnificence. The bier, sumptuously 
and the defect increased so fast, that he entirely adorned, was carried by young men selected by 
lost his sight. Not that he had dyne anything to the people, over the ground where the palace and 
occasion it, nor was it to be imputed to the castle, of the tyrants stooo, r orc they were 
enpnee of f * but it seems to have been demolished. It was followed by many thousands 
owing to a family weakness and disorder, which ofxnenand women, in the most pompous solemnity, 
operated together with the course of time. For crowned with garlands and clothed in . white. - 
several of his relations arc said to have lost their The lamentations and tears, mingled with the 
sight in the same manner, having it gradually praises of the deceased, showed that the honour 
impaired by years. But Athanis tells us, not- now paid him was not a matter of course, or corn- 
withstanding, that during the war with Hippo pliance with a duty enjoined, but the testimony 
and Mamcrcus, and while he lay before Millrc, a of real sorrow and sincere affection. At. last the 
white speck appeared on his eye, which was a bier . being placed upon the funeral pile, De- 
plain indication that blindness was coming on. metrius, who had the loudest voice of all their 
However, this did not hinder him from continuing heralds, was directed^ to make proclamation as 
the siege, and prosecuting the war, until he got follows; “ The people'of Syracuse in ter Timoleon 
the tyrants in nis power. But, when he was re- the Corinthian, the son of Timodemus, at the ex- 
turned to Syracuse, he laid down the command pense of coo tnirns : they honour him, moreover, 
immediately, and excused himself to the people through all time with annual games, to be celc- 
from any farther service, as he had brought their brated with performances in music, horse-racing, 
affairs to a happy conclusion. and wrestling ; as the man who destroyed tyrants, 

It is not to be wondered, that he. bore his mis- subdued barbarians, repeoplcd great cities which 
fortune without repining ; but it was really lay desolate, and restored to the Sicilians their 
admirable to observe the honour and respect laws and privileges." 

which the Syracusans paid him when blind. The body was interred, and a monument erected 
They not only visited min constantly themselves, for him in the market-place, which they after- 
but brought nil strangers who spent some time wards surrounded with porticoes and other build - 
amongst them to his house in the town, or to that ings suitable to the purpose, and then made it a 
in the country, that they, too, might have the place, of exercise for their youth, under the name 
pleasure of seeing tl.~ deliverer of Syracuse, of Titr.clcorMuvi. They continued to make use 
And it was their joy and their pride that he chose of the. form of government and. the laws that he 
to spend his days with them, and despised the established, and this insured their happiness for a 
splendid reception which Greece was prepared to long course of years, t 

* Plutarch here hints at an opinion which was * He died, the last year of the hundred and'*, 
very prevalent among the Pagans, that if any tenth olympiad, 335 years before the Christian 
person was signally favoured with success, there era. J 

would some misfortune happen to counterbalance f This prosperity was interrupted about thirty J 
it. This they imputed to the envy of some malig- years after, by the cruelties of Agathocles, 
nanl demon. 1 
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When’ I first applied myself to the writing of 
these Lives, it was for the sahe of others, hut I 
pursue that study for my own sahe ; availing 
myself of history as of a mirror, from which I 
learn to adjust and regulate my own conduct. 
For it is like living and conversing with these 
illustrious men, when I invite as it were, and 
receive them, one after another, under my roof; 
when I consider lur.u great and -wonderful they 
-were, and select from their actions the most 
memorable and glorious. 

Ye gods ! what greater pleasure ? 

What HAtTicr. road to virtue? 

Democritus has a position in his philosophy,* * * § 
utterly false indeed, and leading to endless. super- 
stitions, that there are phantasms or images 
continually floating in the air, some propitious, 
and some unlucky, and advises us to pray, that 
such may strike upon our senses, as are agreeable 
to and perfective of our nature, and not such ns 
have a tendency to vice and error. For my part, 
instead of this, I fill my mind with the sublime 
images of the best and greatest men, by attention 
to history and biography ; and if I contract any 
blemish or ill custom from other company which 
I am unavoidably engaged in, I correct and expel 
them, by calmly and dispassionately turning my 
thoughts to these excellent examples. For the 
same purpose, I now put in your hands the Life 
r - of Timolcon the Corinthian, and that of /Emilius 
Paulus, men famous not only for their virtues, 
but their success ; insomuch that they have left 
room to doubt, whether their great achievements 
were not more owing, to their good fortune than 
their prudence. 

Most writers agree, that the rEmilian family 
was one of the most ancient among the Roman 
nobility : and it is asserted, that the founder of 
it, who also left it his surname, was Mnmcrcusf 
the son of Pythagoras the philosopher,! who, for 
the peculiar charms and gracefulness of his elo- 
cution was called /Emilius ; such, at least, is the 
opinion of those who say that N uma was educated 
under Pythagoras. 

Those of the family that distinguished them- 
selves, § found their attachment to virtue generally 

* Democritus held, that visible objects pro- 
duced their image m the ambient air, which 
image produced a second, and the second a third 
still less than the former, and so on till the last 
produced its counterpart in the eye. This he 
supposed the process of the act of vision. But he 
went on to what is infinitely more absurd. He 
maintained that thought was formed, according 
as those images struck upon the imagination ; 
V that of these there were come good and some 
f evil ; that the good produced virtuous thoughts 
in us, and the evil the contrary. 

! Sec the life of Numa. 

t _Ifc is called Pythagoras the philosopher, to 
distinguish him from Pythagoras the famed 
wrestler. 

§ From Lucius /Emilius, who was consuj in the 
year of Rome 270, and overcame the Volscians, to 
Lucius Paulus, who was father to Paulus /Emilius, 


blessed with success. And notwithstanding the 
ill fortune of Lucius Paulus at Cannx-, he showed 
on that occasion both his prudence and his valour. 
For, when lie could. not dissuade his colleague 
from fighting, lie joined him in the combat, 
though much against his will, but did not partake 
with him in his flight : on the contrary, when lie 
who plunged them in the danger, deserted the 
field, Paulus stood his ground, and fell bravely 
amidst the enemy, with his sivord in his hand. 

This Paulus had a daughter named /Emilia, 
who was married to Scipio the Great, and a son 
called Paulus, whose history I am now writing. 

At the time he made his appearance in the 
world, Rome abounded in men who were cele- 
brated for their virtues and other excellent ac- 
complishments ;* and even among these /Emilius 
made a distinguished figure, without pursuing 
the same studies, or setting out in the same track, 
with the young nobility of that age. For he did 
not exercise himself in pleading causes, nor could 
he stoop to salute, to solicit, and caress the 
people, which was the method that most men 
took who aimed at popularity. Not but that he 
had talents from nature to acquit himself well in 
cither of these respects, but he reckoned the 
honour that flows from valour, from justice and 
probity, preferable to both ; and in these virtues 
lie soon surpassed all the young men ofhis time. 

The first of the great c'umcs of state for which 
he was a candidate, was tnat of /Ziciile, and he 
carried it against twelve competitors, who, we 
are told, were all afterwards consuls. And when 
he was appointed one of the Augurs, whom the 
Romans employ in the inspection and care of 
divination by the flight of birds, and by prodigies 
in the air, he studied so attentively the usages of 
his country, and acquainted himself so perfectly 
with the ancient ceremonies of religion, that what 
before was only considered as an honour, and 
sought for on account of the authority annexed to 
it,f appeared in his hands to be one of the 
principal arts. Thus he confirmed the definition 
which is given by some philosophers, that religion 
is the science of worshipping the gods. He did 
everything with skill and application ; he laid 
aside all other concerns while he attended to this, 
and made not the least omission or innovation, 
but disputed with his colleagues about the small- 
est article, and insisted, that though the deity 
might be supposed to be merciful, and willing to 
overlook some neglect, yet it was dangerous for 
the state to connive at and pass by such tilings. 
For no man ever began his attempts against 
government with an enormous crime; and the 

and who fell at Canum, in the year of Rome 537, 
there were many of those /Emilii renowned for 
their victories and triumphs. 

* In that period we find the Scmpronii, the 
Albini, the Fabii Maximi, the Marcelii, the 
Scipios, the Fulvii, Sulpitii, Cethcgi, Mctelli ; 
and other great and excellent men. 

t Under pretence that the auspices were favour- 
able or otherwise, the Augurs had it in their 
power to promote or put a stop to any public 
affair whatever. 
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relaxing in the smallest matters, breaks down the 
fences of the greatest. 

Nor was he less exact in requiring and observ- 
ing the Roman military discipline. He did not 
study to be popular in command, nor endeavour, 
like the. generality, to make one commission the 
foundation for another, by humouring and in- 
dulging the soldiery :* * * § but as a priest instructs 
the initiated with care in the sacred ceremonies, 
so he explained to those that were under him the 
rules and customs of war; and being inexorable, 
at the same time, to those that.transgressed them, 
he rc-cstablishcd the country in its former glory. 
Indeed, with him, the beating of an enemy was 
a matter of much less account, than the bringing 
of his countrymen to strict discipline; the one 
seeming to be the necessary consequence of the 
other. 

During the war which the Romans were en- 
gaged Jn with Antiochus the Grcat,*f* in the east, 
andj in which their most experienced officers 
were employed, another broke out in the west. 
There was a general revolt in Spain ; § and thither 
/Emilius was sent, not with six lictors only, like 
other ^rectors t but with twice the number ; which 
seemed to raise his dignity to an equality with 
the consular. He beat the barbarians in two 
pitched battles, fl and killed 30,000 of them : which 
success appears to. have been owing to his 
generalship in choosing his ground, and attack- 
ing the enemy while they were passing a river ; 
for by these means his army gained an easy 
victory. He made himself master of 250 cities, 
which voluntarily opened their gates ; and having 
established peace throughout the province, and 
secured its allegiance, he returned to Rome, not 
a drachma richer than he went out. He never, 
indeed, was desirous to enrich himself, but lived 
in a generous manner on his own estate, which 
was so far from being large, that after his death, 

I it was hardly sufficient to answer his wife’s dowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of 
, Panirius.Maso, a man of consular dignity. After 
he had lived with her a long time in wedlock he 
j divorced her, though she had brought him very 
fine children ; for she was mother to the illustrious 
Sripio and to Fabius Maximus. History does 
not acquaint us with the reason of this separa- 
tion ; but with respect to divorces in general, the 
account which a certain Roman, who put away 
. his wife, gave of his own case, seems to be a just 
one. 'When his friends remonstrated, and asked 
him, "Was she not chaste? Was she not fair? 
Was she not fruitful? ” he held out his shoe, and 
said, “Is it not handsome? Js.it not new? yet 
none knows where it wrings him, but he that 
wears it.” Certain it is, that men usually repu- 


* The Roman soldiers were, at the same time, 
citizens, who. had votes, for the great employ- 
ments, both civil and military. 

The tvar with Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria, began about the year of Rome, 561, 
twenty-four years after the battle of Cannnx 

t The consul Glabrio, and after him the two 
Scipios ; the cider of whom was content to serve 
as lieutenant under his brother. Liv. 1 ..xxxvii. 

§ Spain had been reduced by Scipio Nasica. . 

S I.ivy xxxvii. 57, speaks onlv of one battle, in 
which 1‘aulus /Emilias forced the entrenchmems 
of the Spaniards, killed 18,000 of them, and made 
300 prisoners. 


diate their wives for great and visible faults : yet 
sometimes also a peevishness of temper or incom- 
pliance of manners, small and frequent distastes, 
though not discerned by. the world, produce the 
most incurable aversions in a married life.* 

./Emilius, thus separated from Papiria, married 
a second wife, by whom . he had also two sons. 
These he. brought up in his own house ; the sons 
of Papiria being adopted into the greatest and 
most.noble families in Rome, the elder by Fabius 
Maximus, who was. five times consul, and the 
younger by his cousin-german, the son of Scipio 
Africanus, who gave him the . name of Scipio. 
One of his daughters was married to the son of 
Cato,, and the other to /Elius Tubcro, a man of 
superior integrity, and who, of all the Romans, 
knew best how to bear poverty. There were no 
less than sixteen of the /Elian family and name, 
who had only a small house, and one farm 
amongst, them ; and in this house they all lived, 
with their wives and many children. Here dwelt 
the daughter of /Emilius,' who had been twice 
consul, and had triumphed twice, not ashamed of 
her husband's, poverty, but admiring that virtue 
which kept him poor. Very different is the be- 
haviour of brothers and other near relations in 
these days ; who, if their possessions be not sepa- 
rated by extensive countries, or at least rivers 
and bulwarks, are perpetually at variance about 
them. So much instruction does history suggest 
to the consideration of those who are willing to 
profit by it. 

When /Emilius was created consul, t he went 


* The very ingenious Dr. Robertson mentions 
this frequency of divorces as one. of the necessary 
reasons for introducing the Christian religion at 
that period of time when it was published to. the 
world. “Divorces," says he, “on very slight 
pretences were permitted both bj’ the Greek and 
Roman legislators. And though the pure manners 
of those republics restrained for some time the 
operation of such a pernicious institution ; though 
the virtue of private persons seldom abused the 
indulgence that the legislator allowed them, yet 
no sooner had the establishment of arbitrary 
power and the progress of luxury vitiated the 
taste of men, than the law with regard to divorces 
was found. to be amongst the worst corruptions 
that prevailed in that abandoned age. The 
facility of separations rendered, married persons 
careless of practising or obtaining those virtues 
which render domestic life easy and delightful. 
The education of their children, as the parents 
were not mutually endeared or inseparably con- 
nected, was. generally disregarded, as each parent 
considcrcd.it but a partial care, winch might with 
equal justice devolve on the other. Marriage, 
instead of restraining, added to the violence of 
irregular desire, and under a legal title became 
the vilest and most shameless prostitution. From 
all these causes the marriagc.stntc fell into disre- 
putation and contempt, and it became necessary 
to force men by penal laws into a society where " 
they expected no secure or lasting, happiness. 
Among the Romans domestic corruption grew of 
a sudden to an incredible height. And perhaps 
in the history of mankind we can find no parallel 
to the undisguised impurity and licentiousness of 
that age. 1 1 was in good time therefore,” etc. etc, 
t 1 1 was the year following that he went against 
I the Ligurians. 
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upon an expedition against the Ligurians, whose 
country lies at the foot of the Alps, and who arc 
also called Ligustines : a bold and martial people 
that learned the art of war of the Romans, by 
means of their vicinity. For they dwelt in the 
extremities of Italy, bordering upon that part of 
the Alps which is washed by the Tuscan sea, just 
opposite to Africa, and were mixed with the Gauls 
and Spaniards who inhabited the coast At that 
time they had likewise some strength at sea, 
and their corsairs plundered and destroyed the 
merchant ships as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 
They had an army of 40,000 men to receive 
/Emilius, who came but with Sooo at the most. 
He engaged them, however, though five times 
his number, routed them entirely, and shut them 
up within their walled towns. When they were 
in these circumstances, he offered them reasonable 
and moderate terms. For the Romans did not 
choose utterly to cut off the people of Liguria, 
whom they considered as a bulwark against the 
Gauls, who were always hovering over Italy. 
The Ligurians, confiding in jEmilius, delivered 
up their ships and their towns. He only razed 
the fortifications, and then delivered the cities to 
them again; but he carried off their shipping, 
leaving them not a vessel bigger than those with 
three banks of oars ; and he set at liberty a 
number of prisoners whom they had made both 
at sea and land, as well Romans as strangers. 

Such were the memorable actions of his first 
consulship. After which he often expressed his 
desire of being appointed again to the same high 
office, and even stood candidate for if, hut, 
meeting with a repulse, he solicited it no more. 
Instead of that he applied himself to the discharge 
of his function as augur, and to the education of 
his sons, not only in such arts as had been taught 
in Rome, and those that he had learned himself, 
but also in the gentecler arts of Greece. To this 
purpose he not only entertained masters who could 
teach them grammar, logic, and rhetoric, but 
sculpture also and painting, together with such 
as were skilled in breaking and teaching. horses 
and dogs, and were to instruct them in riding and 
hunting. When no public affairs hindered him, 
he himself always attended their studies and 
exercises. In short, he was the most indulgent 
parent in Rome. . 

As to the public affairs, the Romans were then 
engaged in a war with. Perseus,* * * § king of the 
Macedonians, and they imputed it either to the 
incapacity or cowardice of their generals t that 
the advantage was on the enemy's side. For 
they who had forced Antiochus the Great to quit 
the . rest of Asia,t driven him beyond Mount 
Taurus, confined him to Syria, and made him 
think himself happy if he could purchase his 
peace with 15,000 talents ; § they who had lately 
vanquished king Philip in Thcssally, and de- 

* This second Macedonian war with Perseus 
began in the year of Rome 582, a hundred and 
sixty-nine years before the Christian era. 

t Those generals were P. Licinius Crassus, 
after him A. Hostilius Mancinus, and then 
Q. Martius Philippus, who dragged the war 
heavily on during the three years of their 
consulship. 

I Seventeen years before. 

§ Livy says 13,000, which were to be paid in 
twelve years, by 1000 talents a year. 
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livered the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke ; * 
in short, they who had subdued Hannibal, 
to whom no king could be compared either for 
valour or power, thought it an intolerable thing 
to be obliged to contend with Perseus upon 
equal terms, as if he could be an adversary 
able to cope with them, who only brought 
into the field the poor remains of his father’s 
routed forces. In this, however, the Romans 
were deceived ; for they knew not that Philip, 
after his defeat, had raised a much more 
numerous and better disciplined army than he 
had before. It may not be amiss to explain this 
in a few words, beginning at the fountain head 
Antigonus,f the most powerful among the generals 
and successors, of Alexander, having gained for 
himself and his descendants the title of king, 
had a son named Demetrius, who was father to 
Antigonus, surnamed Gonaius. Gonalus had a 
son named Demetrius, who, after a short reign, 
left a young son called Philip. The Macedonian 
nobility, dreading the confusion often consequent 
upon a minority, set up Antigonus, cousin to the 
deceased king, and gave him his widow, the 
mother of Philip, to wife. At first they made 
him. only regent and general, but afterwards, 
finding that he was a moderate and public-spirited 
man, they declared him king. He it was that 
had-thc name of Doson,* because he was always 
promising, but never performed what he promised. 
After him, Philip mounted the throne, and though 
yet but a youth, soon showed himself equal to the 
greatest of kings, so that it was believed he would 
restore the crown of Maccdon to its ancient 
dignity, and be the only man that could stop the 
progress of the Roman power, which was now 
extending itself over all the world. But being 
beaten at Scotusa by Titus Flaminius, his courage 
sunk for the present, and promising to receive 
such terms as the Romans should impose, he was 
glad to come off with a moderate fine. But 
recollecting . himself afterwards, he could not 
brook the dishonour. To reign by the courtesy 
of the Romans, appeared to him more suitable to 
a slave, who minds nothing, but his pleasures, 
than to a man who has any dignity of sentiment, 
and therefore he turned his thoughts to war, but 
made his preparations with great privacy and 
caution. For suffering the towns that were near 
the great roads and by the sea, to run to decay, 
and to become half desolate, in order that he 
might be held in contempt by the enemy, he 
collected a great force in the higher provinces; 
and filling the inland places, the towns, and 
castles, with arms, money, and men, fit for 
service, without making any show of war, he had 
his troops always in readiness for it, like so many 
wrestlers trained and exercised in secret. For 


* This service was performed by Quinctius 
Flaminius, who defeated Philip in Thessaly, killed 
8000 of his men upon the spot, took 5000 prisoners, 
and after his victory caused proclamation to be 
made by a herald, at the Isthmcan games, that 
Greece was free. 

t This Antigonus killed Eumencs, and took 
Babylon from Sclcucus ; and when his son Deme- 
trius had overthrown Ptolemy's fleet at Cyprus, 
he, the first of all Alexander’s successors, pre- 
sumed to wear a diadem, and assumed the title 
of king. 

I Doson signifies will give. 
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he had in his arsenal arms for 30,000 men, in 
his garrisons 8,000,000 measures of wheat, and 
money in his coffers to defray the charge of 
maintaining 10,000 mercenaries for ten years, to 
defend his country. But he had not the satis- 
faction of putting these designs in execution ; for 
he died of grief and a broken heart, on discover- 
ing that he had unjustly put Demetrius, his more 
worthy son, to death,* in consequence of on 
accusation preferred by his other son, Perseus. 

Perseus, who survived him, inherited together 
with the crown, his father’s enmity to the 
Romans; but he was not equal to such a burden, 
on account of the littleness of his capacity and 
the meanness of his manners; avarice being the 
principal of the many passions that reigned in his 
distempered heart It is even said, that he was 
not the son of Philip, but that the wife of that 
prince took him, as soon os he was born, from his 
mother, who was a sempstress of Argos, named 
Gnathrenia, and passed him upon her husband os 
her own. And the chief reason of his compassing 
the death of his brother seemed to have been his 
fear that the royal house, haring a lawful heir, 
might prove him to be suppositious. But though 
he was of such an abject and ungenerous disposi- 
tion, vet, elated with the prosperous situation of 
his affairs, jie engaged in war with the Romans, 
and maintained the conflict a long while, repulsing 
several of their fleets and armies, commanded' by 
men of consular dignity, and even beating some 
of them. Publius Licinius was the first that 
invaded Macedonia, and him he defeated in an 
engagement of the cavalry, t killed 0500 of his 
best men, and took 600 prisoners. He surprised 
the Roman fleet which lay at anchor at Ormeum, 
took twenty of their store-jhips, sunk the rest that 
were loaded with wheat, and made himself master, 
besides, of four galleys which had each five 
benches of oars. He fought also another battle, 
by which he drove bad; the consul Hostilius. who 
was attempting to enter his kingdom by Elimia ; 
and when the same general was stealing in by 
the way of Thessaly, he presented himself before 
him, but the Roman did not choose to stand the 
encounter. And as if this war did not sufficiently 
employ him, or the Romans alone were not an 
enemy respectable enough, he went upon an 
expedition against the Dardanians, in which he 
cut in pieces 10,000 of them, and brought off 
much booty. At the same time he privately 
solicited the Gauls, who dwell near the Danube, 
and who are called B as tarn m. These were a 
warlike people, and strong in cavalry. He tried 
the Illyrians too, hoping to bring them to join 
him by means of Gentius their king; and it 
was reported that the barbarians had taken his 
money, under promise of making an inroad into 
Italy, by the Dower Gaul, along the coast of the 
Adriatic.^ * 

* Tills story is finely embellished in Dr. Young's 
tragedy of The Brothers. 

t Livy has given us a description of this action 
at the end of his forty-second book. Perseus 
offered peace to those he had beaten upon as easy 
conditions as if he himself had been overthrown, 
but the Romans refused it : they made it a rule, 
indeed, never to make peace when beaten. The 
rule proved a wise one for tint people, ba: can 
"cvcrW universally adopted. 

♦ He poetised also with Eumcnes king of 


When this news was brought to Rome, the 
people thought proper to lay aside all regard to 
interest and solicitation in the choice of their 
generals, and to call to the command a man of 
understanding, fit for the direction of great affairs. 
Such was Paulus ^cmilius, a man advanced in 
years indeed (for he was about threescore) hut 
still in his full strength, and surrounded with 
young sons, and sons-in-law, and a. number of 
other considerablerelations and friends, who all 
ersuaded him to listen to the people, that called 
im to the consulship. At first he received the 
offer of the citizens very coldly, though they went 
so far as to court and even to entreat him ; for he 
was now no longer ambitious of that honour ; but 
as they daily attended at his gate and loudly 
called upon him to make his appearance in the 
forum, he was at length prevailed upon. When 
he put himself among the candidates, he looked 
not like a man who sued for the consulship, but 
as one who brought success along with him : and 
when, at the request of the citizens, he went 
down into the Camfus Martins, they nil received 
him with so entire a confidence and such a cordial 
regard, that upon their creating him consul the 
second time, they would not suffer the lots to be 
cast for the provinces,* as usual, but voted him 
immediately the direction of the war in Macedonia. 
It is said, that after the people had appointed 
him commander in chief against Perseus, and 
conducted him home in a very' splendid manner, 
he found his daughter Tcrtia, who was yetbuta 
child, in tears. Upon this he took her in his 
arms, and asked her why she wept. The girl 
embracing and kissing him, said, “Know you 
not then, father, that Perseus is dead?" meaning • 
a little dog of that name, which she had brought 
up. To which iEmilius replied, “’Tis a lucky 
incident, child; I accept the omen." This par- 
ticular is related by Cicero, in his Treatise on 
Divination. 

It was the custom for those that were appointed 
to the consulship, to make their acknowledgments 
to the people in an agreeable speech from the 
rostrum. vEmilius haring assembled the citizens 
on this occasion, told them, he had applied for 
his former consulship, because he wanted a com- 
mand ; but in this, they had applied to him, 
because they wanted a commander; and there- 
fore, at present, he did not hold himself obliged 
to them. If they could have the war better 
directed by another, he would readily quit the 
employment ; but if they placed their confidence 
in him, he expected they would not interfere with 
his orders, or propagate idle reports, but provide 
in silence what was necessary for the war ; for, 
if they wanted to command their commanders, 
their expeditions would be more ridiculous than 
ever. It is not easy to express how much 
reverence this speech procured . him from the 
citizens, and what high expectations it produced 
of the event. They rejoiced that they had passed 

Bithyma, and caused representations to be made 
to Antiochus king of Syria, that the Romans 
were coually enemies to all kings ; but Eumcnes 
demanding 1500 talents, a stop was put to the 
negotiation. The very* treating, however, with 
Perseus, occasioned an inveterate hatred between 
the Romans and their old friend Eumcnes; but 
that lmrcd was of no service to Perseus. 

* Livy says the contrary. 
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by the smooth-tongued candidates, and made example of the enemy pointed out to him better 
choice of a general who had so much freedom of things ; for, besides their other preparations, they 
speech and such dignity of manner. Thus the had 100,000 men collected and ready for their 
Romans submitted, 'like servants, to reason and use : and yet he having to oppose so considerable 
virtue, in order that they might one day rule, a force, and an armament that was maintained at 
and become masters of the world. such an extraordinary expense, counted his gold 

That Paulus /Emilius, when he went upon the and sealed his bags, as much afraid to touch them 
Macedonian expedition, had a prosperous voyage as if they had belonged to another. And yet he was 
and journey, and arrived with speed and safety not descended from any Lydian or Phccnician mer- 
- in the camp, I impute to his good fortune ; but chant, but allied to Alexander and Philip, whose 
when I consider how the war was conducted, and maxim it was to procure empire with money, and 
see that the greatness of his coumge, the ex- not money by empire, and who, by pursuing that 
ccllence of his counsels, the attachment of his maxim, conquered the world. For it was a corn- 
friends, his presence of mind, and happiness in mon saying, that it was not Philip, but Philip’s 
1 expedients in times of danger, all contributed gold, that took the cities of Greece. As for 
to his success, I cannot place his great and dis- Alexander, when he went upon the Indian ex- 
tinguished actions to any account but his own. petition, and saw the Macedonians dragging after 
Indeed, the avarice of Perseus may possibly be thema heavyand unwieldy load of Persian wealth, 
looked upon as a fortunate circumstance for he first set fire to the royal carriages, and then 
/Emilius ; since it blasted and ruined the great persuaded the rest to do the same to theirs, that 
preparations and elevated hopes of the Mace- they might move forward to the war, light and 
donians, by a mean regard to money. For the unencumbered. Whereas Perseus, though he and 
Bas tarn re came, at his request, with a body of hi? children, and his kingdom, overflowed with 
io.ooo horse,* each of which had afoot-soldier by wealth, would not purchase his preservation at 
his side, and they all fought for hire ; men they the expense of a small part of it, but was carried 
were that knew not how to till the ground, to a wealthy captive to Rome, and showed that 
feed cattle, or to navigate ships, but whose sole people what immense sums he had saved and laid 
profession and employment was to fight and to up for them. 

conquer. When these pitched their tents in Nay, he not only deceived nnd sent away the 
Medici, and mingled with the king’s forces, who Gauls, but also imposed upon Gentius king of the 
beheld them tall in their persons, ready beyond Illyrians, whom he prevailed with to join him, in 
expression nt their exercises, lofty and full of consideration of a subsidy of 300 talents. He 
menaces against the enemy, the Macedonians went so far as to order the money to be counted 
were inspired with fresh courage, and a strong before that prince’s envoys, and_ suffered them to 
opinion, that the Romans would not be able to put their seal upon it. Gentius, thinking his 
r-r stand against these mercenaries, but be terrified demands were answered, in violation of all tne 
| both at their looks and at their s.rangc and laws of honour and justice, seized and imprisoned 
' astonishing motions. the Roman ambassadors who were at his court. 

After Perseus had filled his people with such Perseus now concluded that there was no need of 
spirits and hopes, the barbarians demanded of money to draw his ally into the war, since he had 
him 1000 pieces of gold for every officer; but the unavoidably plunged himself into it, by an open 
thoughts of parting with such a sum almost instance of violence, and an act of hostility which 
turned his brain, and in the narrowness of his would admit of no excuse, and therefore he de- 
heart, he refused it, and broke off the .alliance ; fruuded the unhappy man of the 300 talents, and 
as if he had not been at war with the Romans, without the least concern beheld him, his wife, 
but a steward for them, who was to give an exact niicl children, in a short time after, dragged from 
account of his whole expenses to those whom he their kingdom, by the praetor Lucius Anicus, 
was acting against. At the same time t the who was sent at the head of an army against 

Gentius. 

* Livy (xliv. s6) has well described this horse- /Emilius, having to do with such an adversary 
man and his foot-soldier. He says, “There came as Perseus, despised, indeed, the man, yet could 
io.ooo horse, and as many foot, who kept pace not but admire his preparations and his strength, 
with the horse, and when any of the cavalry were F- lr he had 4000 horse, and near 40,000 foot who 
unhorsed, they mounted, and went into the ranks." composed th e phalanx; and being encamped by 
They were the same people with those described the sca-side, at the foot of Mount Olympus, in a 
by Cmsar in the first book of liis Commentaries, place that was perfectly inaccessible, and strength- 
where he is giving an account of Ariovistus’s cried on every side with fortifications of wood, lie 
army. As soon as Perseus had intelligence of the lay free from all apprehensions, persuaded that 
approach of the Bastamm, he sent Antigonus to he should wear out the consul by protracting the 
congratulate Clondicus their king. Clondicus time and exhausting his treasures. But /Emilius, 

made answer, that the Gauls could not march a ~ 

step farther without money ; which Perseus in his acted on hoard the Roman fleet. /Etnihus, in- 
avarice and ill policy refused to advance. deed, just before the battle, expresses his appre- 

•} We agree with the editor of the former hensions from the enemy’s superiority of numbers; 
English translation, that the original here is ex- arid it is true that lie had none to depend upon 
tremely corrupted and very difficult to be restored; but the Romans, who were comparatively few. 
and that it seems improbable that the Romans As for his Grecian allies, he could not place much 
should have an army of roo.ooo men in Macedonia, confidence in them, because it was their interest 
But the improbability lessens, if we consider that that the kingdom of Macedon should stand ; and, 
Paulus /Emilius applied on this occasion to the in fact, when that fell, severe tribunals were set 
allies, especially the Achsians, for what forces up In Greece, and the shadow of liberty, which 
they could spare, and if we take in those that remained to it, was lost. 
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always vigilant and attentive, weighed every <%x- ! 
pedient and method of attack; and perceiving' 
that the soldiers, through the want of discipline 
in time past, were impatient of delay, and ready 
to dictate Co cheir general things impassible fa be 
executed, he reproved them with great severity, 
ordering them not to intermeddle, or give att^ n . 
lion to anything but their own persons and th c ij* 
arms, that they might be in readiness to use th c j r 
swordsas became Romans, when their commanq cr 
should give them an opportunity. He ordered 
also the sentinels to keep watch without th^ir 
pikes,* that they might guard the better against 
sleep, when they were sensible that they had 
nothing to defend themselves with against the 
enemy, who might attack them in the night. 

But his men complained the most of want of 
water ; for only a little, and that but indifferent, 
flowed, or rather came drop by drop, from some 
; springs near the sea. In this extremity, /Emilias, 
r seeing Mount Olympus before him, very high a nc j 
covered with trees, conjectured, from their v cr . 

! dure, that there must be springs in it which 
would discharge themselves at the bottom, n n{ j 
therefore caused several pits and wells to be d U g 
at the foot of it. These were soon filled with 
clear water, which ran into them with the greater 
force and rapidity, because it had been confir^ 
before. 

Some, however, deny that there arc any hidden 
sources constantly provided with water in {he 
places from which it flows ; nor will they allow 
the discharge to be owing to the opening of a 
vein; but they will have it, that the water j s 
formed instantaneously, from the condensation 0 f 
vapours, and that by the coldness and pressure 0 f 
the earth a moist vapour is rendered fluid. F or> 
as the breasts of women are not, like vessels, 
stored with milk always ready to flow, but prepare 
and change the nutriment that is in them i MO 
milk ; so the cold and springy places of (h c 
ground have not a quantity of water hid within 
them, which, as from reservoirs always full, <^ n ; 
be sufficient to supply large streams and rivers ; 
but by compressing and condensing the vapo urs 
and the air, they convert them into water. And 
such places being opened, afford that clcm cn t 
freely, just as the breasts of women do milk fr om 
[. their being suckled, by compressing and liquefying 
the vapour ; whereas the earth that remains ij|^ 
and undijg cannot produce any water, because 
wants that motion which alone is the true cap sc 
of it. 

But those that teach this doctrine, give occasi on 
to the sceptical to observe, that by a parity 0 f 
reason there is no blood in animals, but that the 
wouml produces it, by a change in the flesh : inc j 
spirits, which that impression renders ilqid. 
Besides, that doctrine is refuted by those who" 
digging deep in the earth to undermine SQ m c 
fortification, or to search for metals, meet with 
deep rivers, not collected by little and little, which 
would be the case, if they were produced at the 
; instant the earth was opened, but rushing u^on 

* Livy says, eyfthcut their shields ; the rca son 
f >f which was this, the Roman shields being la n ~ 
they might rest their heads upon them, and sl c< Tp 
standing. /Emilius, however, made one ordc r lTl 
favour of the soldiers upon guard ; for he ordc rc j 
ihtm to be relieved at noon, whereas before they 
used to be upon duty all day. ' 


them at once in great abundance. And it often 
happens upon the breaking of a great rock, that a 
quantity of water issues out, which as suddenly 
ceases. _ So much for springs. 

JEmilius sat sti}} for some day's, and it is said 
that there never were, two great_ armies so near 
each other, that remained so quiet. But trying 
and considering everything, he got information 
that there was one way only left unguarded, 
which lay through Pcrrhxbia, by Pytluum and 
Petra ; and conceiving greater hope from the 
defenceless condition of the place, than fear from 
its rugged and difficult appearance^ he ordered 
the matter to be considered in council, 

Scipio, sumamed Nasicn, son-indaw to Scipio . 
Africanus, who afterwards was a lending man in' 1 - 1 
i>he senate, was the first that offered to head the 
troops in taking this circuit to comeat the enemy. 
And after him, Fabius Maximus, the eldest son 
of ASmilius, though he urns yet but a youth, ex- 
pressed his readiness to undertake the enterprise. 
vEmilius, delighted with this circumstance, gave 
them __ a detachment, not so lar^c indeed as 
Polybius gives account of, but the number that 
Nasica mentions in a short letter wherein he 
describes this action to a certain king. They had 
3000 Italians, who were not Romans, and 5 coo 
men besides, who composed the left wing. To 
these Nasica added, rco horse, and eoo Thracians 
and Cretans intermixed, who were of the troops 
of Harpalus. 

With this detachment he began to march to- 
wards.thc sea, and encamped at Heraclcum,* as 
if lie intended to sail round, and come upon the 
enemy's camp behind ; but when his soldiers had 
supped, and night came on, lie explained to thc- 
ofneers his real design, and directed them to take 
a different route. Pursuing this, without loss of 
time, he arrived at Pythium, where lie ordered 
his men to take some rest. At this place Olympus 
is ten furlongs and ninety-six feet in height, as it 
is signified in the inscription made by Xenagoras* 
the son of Eumclus, the man that measured it. 
The geometricians, indeed, affirm, that there is 
no mountain in the world more than ten furlongs 
high, nor sea above that depth, yet it appears 
that Xenagoras did not take the height in a 
careless manner, but regularly and with proper 
instruments. 

Nasica passed the night there. Perseus, for 
his part, seeing sEmiHus lie quiet in his camp, 
had not the least thought of the danger that 
threatened him; but a Cretan deserter who 
slipped from Scipio by the way, came and in- 
| formed him of the circuit the Romans were taking 
in order to surprise him. This news put him in 

rent confusion, yet he did not remove his camp ; 

c only sent 10,000 foreign mercenaries and eooo 
Macedonians under Milo, with orders to possess 
themselves of the heights with all possible expedi- 
tion. Polybius relates that the Romans fell upon 
them while they were asleep, but Nasica tells us ! 
there was a sharp and dangerous conflict for thc^' 
heights; that he himself killed a Thracian mcr- / 
oenary who engaged him, by piercing him through [ 
the breast with his spear ; and that the enemy 1 


* The consul gave out that they were to go on 
board the fleet, which, under the command of 
Octavius the prxtor, lay upon the coast, in order 
to waste the maritime parts of Macedonia, and so 
to draw Perseus from his camp. 
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teing routed, and Milo put to a shameful flight Romans, according to their custom, made a great 
without his arms, and in his under garment only, noise by striking upon vessels of brass, and held 
he pursued them without any sort of hazard, and Up lighted faggots and torches in the air, in order 
led his party down into the plain. Perseus, terri- ttj recall her light ; but the Macedonians did no 
fled at this disaster, and disappointed in his hopes, such thing; horror and astonishment seized their 
decamped and retired. Yet he was under a ne- whole camp, and a whisper passed among the 
cessity of stopping before Pydna, and risking a multitude, that this appearance portended the fall 
battle, if he did not choose to divide his army to of the king. As for rEmilius, he was not entirely 
garrison his towns,* and there expect the enemy, Unacquainted with this matter ; he had heard of 
who, when once entered into his country, could the ecliptic inequalities which bring the moon, at 
not be driven out without great slaughter and certain periods, under the shadow of the earth,* 
bloodshed. . and darken her, till she has passed that quarter 

His friends represented to him, that his army of obscurity, and receives light from the sun again, 
was still superior in numbers, and that they Nevertheless, ns he was wont to ascribe most 
would light with great resolution in defence of events to the Deity, was a religious observer of 
tlieir wives and children, and in sight of their sacrifices and of the art of divination, he offered 
king, who was a partner in their danger. En- up to the moon eleven heifers, as soon as he saw 

couragcd by this representation, he fixed his her regain her former lustre. At break of day, 

camp there ; he prepared for battle, viewed the he also sacrificed oxen to Hercules, to. the number 
country, and assigned each officer his post, as of twenty, without any auspicious sign ; but in 
intending to meet the Romans when they came the twenty-first the desired tokens appeared, and 
off their march. The field where he encamped, he announced victory to his troops, provided they 
was fit for the phalanx, which required plain stood upon the defensive.! At the same time he 
ami even ground Co act rn , near ft was a chain of vowed a hecatomb and solemn games in honour 
little hills, proper for the light-armed to retreat of that god, and then commanded the officers to 

to, and to wheel about from the attack : and put the army in order of battle ; staying, how- 

through the middle ran the rivers fEson and ever, till the sun should decline, and get round to 
Leucus, which though not very deep, because it the west, lest, if they came to action in the mom- 
was the latter end of summer, were likely to give ing, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers ; he 
the Romans some trouble. . _ sot down in the mean time in his tent, which was 

TEmilius haying joined Nasica, marched in open towards the field and the enemy’s camp, 
good order against the enemy. But when he saw Some say, that towards evening, he availed 
the disposition and number of their forces, he was himself of an artifice, to make the enemy begin 
astonished, and stood still to consider what was the fight. It seems he turned a horse loose with- 
proper to be done. Hereupon the young officers, out a bridle, and sent out some Romans to catch 
eager for the engagement, and particularly him, who were attacked while they were pursuing 
Nasica, flushed with his success at Mount Olyin- him, and so the engagement began. Others say, 
pus, pressed up to him, and begged of him to that the Thracians, commanded by one Alex- 
lead them forward without delay. fEmilius only ander, attacked a Roman convoy ; that 700 Li- 
smilcd and said, “My friend, if I was of your gurians making up to its assistance, a sharp 
age, I should certainly do so : but the many skirmish ensued ; and that larger reinforcements 
victories I have gained have made me observe being sent to both parties, at last the main bodies 
the errors of the vanquished, and forbid me to were engaged. zEmilius, like a wise pilot, fore- 
give battle immediately after a march, to an army seeing, by the agitation of both armies, the 
well drawn up, and every way prepared.” violence of the impending storm, came out of his 

Then he ordered the foremost ranks, who were tent, passed through the ranks, and encouraged 
in sight of the enemy, to present a front, as if his men. In the mean time, Nasica, who had 
they were ready to engage, and the rear, in the ritldcn up to the place where the skirmish began, 
mean time, to mark out a camp, and throw up saw the whole of the enemy’s army advancing to 
entrenchments ; after which, he made the bat- the charge. 

talions wheel off by degrees, beginning with those First of all marched the Thracians, whose very 
next the soldiers at work, so that their disposition aspect struck the beholders with terror. , They 
was insensibly changed, and his whole army en- wt;re men of a prodigious size ; their shields were 

camped without noise. 

When they had supped, and were thinking of breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, 
nothing but going to rest, on a sudden the moon, and the soldiers more and more disposed to con- 
which was then at full, and very high, began to fide in officers of so great wisdom, and of such 
he darkened, and after changing, into various general knowledge. 

colours, was at last totally eclipsed.! The | Here we see zEmilius availed himself of 

augury, to bring his troops the more readily to 
comply with what he knew was most prudent. 
Hfe was sensible of their eagerness and. impetu- 
osity, but he was sensible at the same time that 
coolness and calm valour were more necessary to 
be exerted against the Macedonian phalanx, 
which was not inferior in courage and discipline 
to the Romans, and therefore he told them, that 
the; gods enjoined them to stand upon the defen- 
sive, if they desired to be victorious. Another 
reason why zEmilius deferred the fight, was, as 
Plutarch tells us, because the morning sun was 
full in the eyes of his soldiers. 


* His best friends advised him to garrison his 
strongest cities with his best troops, and to 
“-lengthen out the war, experience having shown 
that the Macedonians were better able to defend 
cities than the Romans were to take, them ; but 
this opinion the king rejected from this cowardly 
principle, that perhaps the town he chose for his 
residence might be first besieged. 

! Livy tells us, that Sulpitius Gallus, one of 
the Roman tribunes, foretold this eclipse ; first to 
the consul and then with his leave to the army, 
whereby that terror which eclipses were wont to 
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white and glistering; their vests were black, 
their legs armed with greaves ; and as they 
moved, their long pikes, heavy-shod with iron, 
shook on their right shoulders. Next came the 
mercenaries, variously armed, according to the 
manner of their respective countries : with these 
were mixed the Ptconians. In the third place 
moved forward the battalions of Macedon, the 
flower of its youth and the bravest of its sons : 
their new purple vests and gilded arms made a 
splendid appearance. As these took their post, 
the Chalchespides moved out of the camp ; the 
fields gleamed with the polished steel and the 
brazen shields which they bore, and the moun- 
tains re-echoed to their cheers . In this order 
they advanced, and that with so much boldness 
and speed, that the first of their slain * fell only 
two furlongs from the Roman camp. 

As soon as the attack was begun, Asmilius 
advancing to the first ranks, found that the fore- 
most of the Macedonians had struck the heads of 
their pikes into the shields of the Romans, so 
that it was impossible for his men to reach their 
adversaries with their swords. And when he saw 
the rest of the Macedonians take their bucklers 
from their shouUcrs, join them close together, 
and with one motion present their pikes against 
his legions, the strength of such a rampart, and 
the formidable appearance of such a front struck 
him with terror and amazement. He never, in- 
deed, saw a more dreadful spectacle, and he 
often mentioned afterwards the impression it made 
upon him. However, he took care to show a 
pleasant and cheerful countenance to his men, 
and even rode about without either helmet or 
breastplate. But the king of Macedon, as Po- 
lybius tells us, as soon as the engagement was 
begun, gave way to his fears, and withdrew into 
the town, under pretence of sacrificing to Her- 
cules ; a god that accepts not the timid offerings 
of cowards, nor favours any unjust vows. And 
surely it is not just, that the man who never 
shoots should bear away the prize ; that he who 
deserts Ins post, should conquer ; that he who is 
despicably indolent, should be successful; or that 
a bad man should be happgr. But the god at- 
tended to the prayers of /tCmilius ; for he begged 
for victory and success with his sword in his 
hand, and fought while he implored the divine 
aid. Vet one Posidonius,! who says he lived in 
those times, and was present at that action, in 
the history of Perseus, which he wrote in several 
books, affirms, that it was not out of cowardice, 
nor under pretence of offering sacrifice that he 
quitted the field, but because the day before the 
fight, he received a hurt on his leg, from the kick 
of a horse ; that when the battle came on, though 
very much indisposed, and dissuaded by his 
friends, he commanded one of his horses to be 
brought, mounted him, and charged, without a 
breastplate, at the head of the phalanx; and 
that, amidst the shower of massive weapons of all 


• The light-armed. 

t This could not he Posidonius^ of Apamea, 
who wrote a continuation of Polybius’s history ; 
for that Posidonius went to Rome during the 
consulship of Marcellus, xtS years after this battle. 
Plutarch, indeed, seems to have taken him either 
for a counterfeit, or a writer of no account, when 
he calls him "one Posidonius, xvho tells us he 
lived at that time I 


lands, he was struck with a javelin of iron, not 
indeed with the point, but it glanced in such a 
manner upon his left side, that it not only rent 
his clothes, but gave him a bruise in the flesh, the 
mark of which remained a long time. This is 
what Posidonius says in defence of Perseus. 

The Romans, who engaged the phalatzx % being 
unable to break it, Salius, a Pelignian officer, 
snatched the ensign of his company and threw it 
among the enemy. Hereupon, the Peligniarts, 
rushing forward to recover it, for the Italians look 
upon it as a great crime and disgrace to abandon 
their standard, a dreadful conflict and slaughter 
on both sides ensued. The Romans attempted 
to cut the pikes of the Macedonians asunder with 
their swords, to beat them back with their shields, > - 
or to put them by with their hands : but the 
Macedonians holding them steady* with both 
hands, pierced their adversaries through their 
armour, for neither shield nor corslet was proof 
against the pike.* The Pelignians, and Marru- 
cinians were thrown headlong down, who without 
any sort of discretion, or rather with a brutal fury, 
had tueposed themselves to wounds, and run upon 
certain death. The_ first line thus cut in pieces, 
those that were behind were forced to give back, 
and though they did not fly, yet they retreated 
towards Mount Olocnis. ritmilius seeing this, 
rent his clothes, as Posidonius tells us. He was 
reduced almost to despair, to find that part of his 
men had retired, and that the rest declined the 
combat with a phalanx which, by reason of the 
pikes that defended it on all sides like a rampart, 
appeared impenetrable and invincible. But as 
the unevenness of the ground and^ the large extent 
of the front would not permit their bucklers to bc-U 
joined through the^ whole, he observed several 
interstices and openings in the Macedonian line ; 
as it happens in great armies, according to the 
different efforts of the combatants, who in one 
part press forward^ and in another are forced to 
give back. For this reason, he divided his troops, 
with all possible expedition, into platoons, which 
he ordered to throw themselves into the void 
spaces of the enemy's front; and so, not to engage 
with the whole at once, but to make many im- 
pressions at the same time in different parts. 
These orders being given by Atmilins to the 
officers, and by the officers to the soldiers, they 
immediately made their way between the pikes, 
wherever there was an opening ; t which was no 
sooner done, than some took the enemy in flank, 
where they were quite exposed, while others 
fetched a compass, and attacked them in the rear: 
thus was the phalanx soon broken, and its 
strength, which depended upon one united effort, 
was no more. When they came to fight man 
with man, and party with party, the Macedo- 
nians had only short swords to strike the long 

* This shows the advantage which the pike ^ 
has over the broadsword : and the bayonet is still j 
better, because it gives the soldier the free use of 
his musket, without being encumbered with rf 
pike, and when screwed to the musket, supplies 
the place of a pike. 

t On the first appearance of this, Perseus should 
have charged the Romans very briskly with his 
horse, and by that means have given his infantry 
time to recover themselves ; but instead of this, 
they basely provided for their own safety by a 
precipitate flight, 
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shields of the Romans, that reached from head 
| to foot, and slight bucklers to oppose to the 
Roman swords, which, by reason of their weight 
! and the force with which they were managed, 
pierced through all their armour to the bodies; 
so that they maintained their ground with diffi- 
culty, and in the end were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the greatest efforts 
were made on both sides; and here Marcus, the 
son of Cato, and son-in-law to /Emilius, after 
surprising acts of valour, unfortunately lost his 
sword. As he was a youth who had received all 
1 the advantages of education, and who owed to 
l so illustrious a father extraordinary instances of 
I virtue, he was persuaded that he had better die, 
••"than leave such a spoil in the hands of his enemies. 
He, therefore, Hew through the ranks, and when- 
ever he happened to see any of his friends or 
acquaintance, he told them his misfortune, and 
begged their assistance. A number of brave young 
men was thus collected, who following their leader 
with equal ardour, soon traversed their own army, 
and fell upon the Macedonians. After a sharp 
conflict and dreadful carnage, the enemy was 
driven back, and the ground being left vacant, 
the Romans sought for the sword, which with 
much difficulty was found under a heap of arms 
and dead bodies. Transported with this success, 
they charged those that remained unbroken, with 
still greater eagerness and shouts of triumph. 
The 3000 Macedonians, who were all select men, 
kept their station, and maintained the fight, but 
at last were entirely cut off. The rest fled ; and 
terrible was the slaughter of those. The field 
and the sides of the hills were covered with the 
and the river Lcucus, which the Romans 
J l'scd the day after the battle, was even then 
I *cd with blood. For it is said that about 
twenty-five thousand were killed on the Mace- 
donian side; whereas the Romans, according to 
Posidonius, lost but one hundred; Nasica says, 
only fourscore.* 

This great battle was soon decided, for it began 
at the ninth hour,! and victory declared herself 
before the tenth. The remainder of the day was 
employed in the pursuit, which was continued for 
the space of ieo furlongs, so that it was far in the 
night when they returned. The servants went 
with torches to meet their masters , and conducted 
them with shouts of joy to their tents, which they 
had illuminated, and adorned with crowns of ivy 
and laurel, t 

Rut the general himselt was overwhelmed with 
grief. For, of the two sons that served under 
him, the youngest, whom he most loved, and 
who, of all the brothers, was most happily formed 


• Utterly impossible ! if the circumstances of 
the fight are considered ; but Livy’s account is 
lost. 

i t i.c. three in the afternoon*. 

1 t The laurel was sacred to Apollo, and the ivy 
) Bacchus. Bacchus, who is sometimes supposed 
{ to be the same with Hercules, was a warrior, and 
1 we read of his expedition into India. But the 
Roman custom of adorning the tents of the victors 
with ivy, the plant of Bacchus, might arise from 
a more simple cause ; Caesar, in his third book of 
the civil wars, says, that in Pompey's camp he 
found the tent of Lentulus and some others 
covered with ivy : so sure had they made them- 
selves of the victory. 
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for virtue, was not to be found. lie was naturally 
brave and ambitious of honour, and withal very 
young,* he concluded that his inexperience had 
engaged him too far in the hottest of the battle, 
and that lie was certainly killed. The whole 
army was sensible of his sorrow and distress; and 
leaving their supper, they ran out with torches, 
some to the general’s tent, and some out of the 
trenches to seek him among the first of the slain. 
A profound melancholy reigned in the camp, while 
the field resounded with the cries of those that 
called upon Scipio. For, so admirably had 
Nature tempered him, that he was very early 
marked out by the world, as a person beyond the 
rest of the youth, likely to excel in the arts both 
of war and of civil government. 

It was now very late, and lie was almost given 
up, when he returned from the pursuit, with two 
or three friends, covered with tne fresh blood of 
the foe, like a generous young hound, carried too 
far by the charms of the chase. This is that 
Scipio, who afterwards destroyed Carthage and 
Numantia, and was incomparably the first, both 
in virtue and power, of the Romans of his time. 
Thus Fortune did not choose at present to make 
jEmilius pay for the favour she did him, but 
deferred it to another opportunity ; and therefore 
he enjoyed this victory, with full satisfaction. 

As for Perseus, lie fled from Pydna to Pella, 
with his cavalry, which had suffered no loss. 
When the foot overtook them, they reproached 
them as cowards and traitors, pulled them off 
their horses, and wounded several of them ; so 
that the king dreading the consequences of the 
tumult, turned his horse out of the common road, 
and, lest he should be known, wrapped up his 
purple robe, and put it before him ; lie also tool: 
off his diadem, and carried it in his hand, and 
that he might converse the more conveniently 
with his friends, alighted from his horse and led 
him. But they all slunk away from him by 
degrees ; one under pretence of tying his shoe, 
another of watering his horse, and a third of being 
thirsty himself : not that they were so much 
afraid of the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perseus, 
who, exasperated with his misfortunes, sought to 
lay the blame of his miscarriage on anybody but 
himself. He entered Pella in the night, where he 
killed with his poniard Euctcs and Endrcu?, two 
of his treasurers ; who, when they waited upon 
him, had found fault with some of his proceedings, 
and provoked him by an unseasonable liberty of 
admonition. Hereupon, everybody forsook him, 
except Evandcr the Cretan, Archedamus the 
jEtolian, and Neon the Boeotian : nor did any of 
his soldiers follow him, but the Cretans, who were 
not attached to his person, but to Ins money, as 
bees are to the honey-comb. For he carried 
great treasure along with him, and suffered them 
to take out of it cups and bowls, and other vessels 
of gold and silver,! to the value of fifty talents. 
But when lie came to Amphipotis, and from thence 
to AlepstiSjJ his fears a little abating, he sunk 
again into his old and inborn distemper of avarice ; 
he lamented to his friends, that lie had inad- 
vertently given up to the Cretans some of the 

* He was then in his seventeenth year. 

■j* He was afraid to give it them, lest the Mace- 
donians out of spite should take all the rest. 

J A manuscript copy has it Galcpsus, probably 
upon the authority of Livy. 
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gold plate of Alexander the Great, and he applied 
to those that had it, and even begged of them 
with tears, to return it him for the value in money. 
Those that knew him well, easily discovered that 
he was playing the Cretan with the Cretans* * * § but 
such as were prevailed upon to give up the plate, 
lost all ; for he never paid the money. Thus he 
got thirty talents from his friends, which soon 
after were to come into the hands of his enemies, 
and with these he sailed to Samothrace, where he 
took refuge at the altar of Castor and Pollux.! 

The Macedonians have alwayshad the character 
of being lovers of their kings;! but now, as if 
the chief bulwark of their constitution was broken 
down, and all were fallen with it, they submitted 
to /Emilius, and in two days he was master of all 
Macedonia. This seems to give some countenance 
to those who impute these events to fortune. A 
prodigy, which happened at Amphipolis, testified 
also the favour of the gods. The consul was 
offering sacrifice there, and the sacred ceremonies 
were begun, when a flash of lightning fell upon 
the a]tnr, and at once consumed and consecrated 
the victim. But the share which fame had in this 
affair exceeds both that prodigy and what they 
tell us of his good fortune. For, on the fourth 
day after Perseus was beaten at Pydna, as the 
people were at the equestrian games in Rome, a 
report was suddenly spread in the (first scats of 
the theatre, that rEmilius had gained a great 
battle over Perseus, and overturned the kingdom 
of Macedon. The news was made public in a 
moment, the multitude clapped their hands and 
set up great acclamations, and it passed current 
that day in. the city. Afterwards, when it ap- 
peared that it had no good foundation, the story 
dropped for the present ; but when a few days 
after it was confirmed beyond dispute, § they could 
not but admire the report which was its harbinger, 
and the fiction which turned to truth. 

In like manncr.it is said that an account of the 
battle of the Italians near the river Sagara, was 
carried into Peloponnesus the same day it was 


* It was an ancient proverb, "The Cretans 
arc always liars." St. Paul has quoted it from 
Callimachus. 

t He carried with him cooo talents. 

♦ When Perseus was at Amphipolis, being 
afraid that the inhabitants would take him and 
deliver him up to the Romans, he came out with 
Philip, the only child he had with him, and 
having mounted the tribunal, began to speak ; 
but his tears flowed so fast,, that, after several 
trials, he found it impracticable to proceed. 
Descending again from the tribunal, he spoke to 
Evandcr, who then went up to supply his place, 
and began to speak ; but the people, who hated 
him, refused to hear him, crying out, “ Begone, 
begone ; we are resolved not to expose ourselves, 
our wives, and our children, for yoursakes. Fly, 
therefore, and leave us to make the best terms we 
can with the conquerors." Evandcr had been the 
principal actor in the assassination of Eumencs, 
and was a ft cr.vards despatched in Samothrace, by 
order of Perseus, who was afraid that Evandcr 
would' accuse him as the author. of that murder. 

§ It was confirmed bv the. arrival of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, the son of /Emiltus L. Lcntulus, and 
Q. Metellus, who had been sent express by 

I ^milius, and reached Rome the twentieth day 
after the action. 


fought; and of the defeat. of the Persians at 
Mycale, with equal expedition, to Platxn: and 
that very soon after the battle which the Romans 
gained over the Tarquins and. the people of 
Latium, that fought under, their banners, two 
young men of uncommon size and beauty, who 
were conjectured to be Castor and Pollux, arrived 
at Rome, from the army,. with the news of it. 
The first man they met with, by the fountain in 
the market-place, as they were refreshing their 
horses, that foamed with sweat,. expressed his 
surprise at their account of the victory ; where- 
upon they are said to have smiled, and to have 
stroked his beard, which immediately turned front 
black to yellow. This circumstance gained credit 
to his report, and got him the surname of jEk> ' * 
harbus ; or Yellow Beard. 

All these stories are confirmed by that which 
happened in our times. For. when Lucius 
Antonius rebelled against Domitian, Rome was 
much alarmed, and expected a bloody war in 
Germany, but on a sudden, and of their own 
proper motion, the people raised a. report, and 
spread it over the city, that Antonius was van- 
quished and slain, that his army was cut in 
pieces, and not one man had escaped. Such a 
run had the news, and such was the credit given 
to it, that many of the magistrates offered sacrifice 
on the occasion. But when the author of it was 
sought after, they were referred from one to 
another, all their inquiries were eluded, and at 
last the news was lost in the immense crowd, as 
in a vast ocean. Thus the report, appearing to 
have no solid foundation, immediately vanished. 
But as Domitian was marching his forces to ^ 
chastise the rebels, messengers and letters mtK* 
him on the road, which brought an account of the P 
victory. Then they found that it was won the \ 
same day the report was propagated, though the- 1 
field of battle was more than co.ooo furlongs from 
Rome. This, is a fact which no one can be un- 
acquainted with. 

But to return to the story of Perseus : Cncius 
Octavius, who was joined in command with 
i'Emilius, came with his fleet to Samothrace, 
where, out of reverence to the gods,* he permitted 
Perseus to enjoy the protection of the asylum, but 
watched the coasts and guarded against his 
escape. Perseus, however, found means privately 
to engage one Orandcs, a Cretan, to take him and 

* The gods of Samothrace were dreaded, by all 
nations. The pagans carried their prejudices so 
far in favour of those pretended deities, that they 
were struck with awe upon the bare mention of 
their names. Of all the oaths that were in use 
among the ancients, that by these gods ivas 
deemed the most sacred and inviolable. Such as 
were found not to have observed this oath were __ 
looked upon as the curse of mankind, and persons 
devoted to destruction. Diodorus (lib. v.) tells 
us that these gods were always present, and never 
failed to assist those that were initiated, an&< 
called upon them in any sudden and unexpected ' 
dnngcrj .and that none ever duly performed their 
ceremonies without being amply rewarded for 
their piety. . No wonder, then, if the places of 
refuge in this island were very highly revered. 
Besides the temple of Castor and Pollux, to which 
Fcrscus fled, there was also a wood, esteemed 
such, where those who were admitted to the holy 
rites of the Cabiri , used to meet. 
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his treasure into his vessel, and carry than off. 
He, like a true Cretan, took in the treasure, and 
advised Perseus to come in the night, with his 
wife and children, and necessary attendants to the 
port called Dcmctrium ; but, before this, he had 
set sail. Miserable was the condition of Perseus, 
compelled as lie was to escape through a narrow 
window, and to let himself down by the wall, with 
his wife and children, who had little experienced 
such fatigue and hardship ; but still more pitiable 
were his groans when, as he wandered by the 
shore, one told him, that he had seen Orandcs a 
good way off at sea. By this time it was day, 
and, destitute of all other hope, he fled back to 
the wall. He was not, indeed, undiscovered, yet 
he reached the place of refuge, with his wife, 
before the Romans could take measures to prevent 
it. His children he put in the hands of Ion, who 
had been his favourite, but now was his betrayer ; 
for he delivered them up to the Romans ; and so 
by the strongest necessity with which nature can 
be bound, obliged him, as beasts do, when their 
young are taken, to yield himself to those who 
had his children in their power. 

He had the greatest confidence in Nasica, and 
for him he inquired; but as he was not there, he 
bewailed his fate, and sensible of the necessity 
lie lay under, he surrendered himself to Octavius. 
Then it appeared more plain than ever, that he 
laboured under a more despicable disease than 
avarice itself — I mean the fear of death ; and this 
deprived him even of pity, the only consolation 
of which fortune does not rob the distressed. For 
when he desired to be conducted to j'Emilius,* 
the consul rose from his scat, and, accompanied 
with his friends, went to receive him with tears 
in his eyes, as a great man unhappily fallen 
through the displeasure of the gods. But Perseus 
behaved in the vilest manner; he bowed down 
with his face to the earth, lie embraced the 
Roman’s knees; his expressions were so mean 
and his entreaties so abject, that iEmilius could 
not endure them ; hut regarding him with an eye 
of regret nnd indignation, “ Why dost thou, 
wretched man !” said he, “acquit Fortune of what 
might seem her greatest crime, by a behaviour 
which makes it appear that thou deservest her 
frowns, and that thou art not only now, but hast 
been long unworthy the protection of that goddess? 
Why dost thou tarnish my laurels, and detract 
from my achievements, by showing thyself n mean 
adversary, and unfit to cope with a Roman ? 
Courage in the unfortunate is highly revered, 
even by an enemy; and cowardice, though it 
meets with success, is held in great contempt 
among the Romans." 

Notwithstanding this severe rebuke, he raised 


. * Octavius, as soon as he had the king in his 
power, put him on board the admiral galley, and 
Having embarked also all his treasure that was 
left, the Roman fleet weighed and stood for 
Amphipolis. An express was despatched from 
' thence to acquaint /Emilius with what had hap- 
pened, who sent Tubero.liis son-in-law, with 
several persons of distinction, to meet Perseus. 
.The consul ordered sacrifices to be immediately 
offered, and made the same rejoicings as if a new 
victory had been obtained. The whole ennip ran 
out to see the royal prisoner, who, covered with 
a mourning cloak, walked alone to the tent of 
/Emilius. 
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him up, gave him his hand, and delivered him 
into the custody of Tubero. Then taking his 
sonSj his sons-in-law, and the principal officers, 

nrticularly the younger sort, back with him into 

is tent, he sat a long time silent, to the astonish- 
ment of the wholccompnny. At last, he began 
to speak of the vicissitudes of fortune, and of 
human affairs. “ Is it fit, then," said he, " that 
a mortal should be elated by prosperity, and 

ltimc liimself upon the overturning a city, or a 
_ ingdom? Should wc not rather attend to the 
instructions of Fortune, who, by such visible 
marks of her instability, and of the weakness of 
human power, teaches every one that goes to war, 
to expect from her nothing solid and permanent ? 
What time for confidence can there be to man, 
when in the very instant of victory, lie must 
necessarily dread the power of fortune, and the 
very joy of success must be mingled with anxiety, 
from a reflection on the course of unsparing fate, 
which humbles one man to-day, and to-morrow 
another? When one short hour has been sufficient 
to overthrow the house of Alexander, who arrived 
at such a pitch of glory, and extended his empire 
over grant part of the world ; when you see princes 
that were lately at the head of immense armies, 
receive their provisions for the day from the hands 
of their enemies; shall you dare to flatter your- 
selves that fortune has firmly settled your pros- 
perity, or that it is proof against the attacks of 
time? Shall you not rather, my young friends, 
quit tills elation of heart, and the vain raptures of 
victory, and humble yourselves in the thought of 
what may happen hereafter, in the expectation 
that the gods will send some misfortune to counter- 
balance the present success?” /Emilius, they 
tell us, having said a great deal to this purpose, 
dismissed the young men, seasonably chastised 
with this grave discourse, and restrained in their 
natural inclination to arrogance. 

When this was done, he put his nrmy in 
quarters, while lie went to take a view of Greece. 
This progress was attended both with honour to 
himself, and advantage to the Greeks ; for he 
redressed the people’s grievances, he reformed 
their civil government, and gave them gratuities, 
lo some wheat, and to others oil, out of the royal 
stores ; in which such vast quantities arc said to 
have been found, that the number of those that 
asked ami received was too small to exhaust the 
whole. Finding a great square pedestal of white 
marble at Delphi, designed for a golden statue of 
Perseus, he ordered his own to be put upon it ; * 
alleging, that it was but just, that the conquered 
should give place to the conqueror. At Olympia, 
we are told, he uttered that celebrated saying, 
“This Jupiter of Phidias is the very Jupiter of 
of Homer/’ 

Upon the arrival of the ten commissioners f 

* This was not quite so consistent with his 
humiliating discourse on the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

t These ten legates were all men of consular 
dignity, who came to assist /Emilias in settling a 
new form of government. The Macedonians were 
not much charmed with the promise of liberty, 
because they could not well comprchend_ what 
that liberty was. They saw evident contradictions 
in the decree, which, though it spoke of leaving 
them under their own laws, imposed many new 
ones, and threatened more. What most disturbed 
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from Rome for settling the affairs of Macedonia, 
he declared the lands and dtiesof the Macedonians 
free, and ordered that they should be governed 
by their own laws; only reserving a tribute to 
the Rom.ans of joo talents, which was not half 
what their kings had imposed. 

After this he exhibited various games and 
spectacles, offered sacrifices to the. gods, and 
made great entertainments; for all which he found 
an abundant supply in the treasures of the king. 
And he showed so just a discernment in the 
ordering, the placing, and saluting of his guests, 
and in distinguishing what degree of civility was 
due to every man’s rank and quality, that the 
Greeks were amazed at his knowledge of matters 
of mere politeness, and that amidst his great 
actions, even trifles did not escape his attention, 
but were conducted with the greatest decorum. 
That which afforded him the highest satisfaction 
was, that, notwithstanding the magnificence and 
variety of his preparations, he himself gave the 
greatest pleasure to those he entertained. And 
to those that expressed their admiration of his 
management on these occasions, he said, “That 
it required the same genius to draw up an army 
and to order an entertainment;* that the one 
might be most formidable to the enemy, and the 
other most agreeable to the company.” 

Among his other good. qualities, his dis- 
interestedness and magnanimity stood foremost 
in the esteem of the world.. For he would not 
so much as look upon the immense quantity of 
silver and gold that was collected out of the royal 
palaces, but delivered it to the qutestors % to be 
carried into the public treasury. He reserved 
only the books of the king's library for his sons, 
who were men of letters : and in distributing 
rewards to those that had distinguished them- 
selves in the battle, he gave a silver cup of five 
pounds weight to his son-in-law, ./Elius Tubero. 
This is that Tubero who, as we have already 
mentioned, was one of the sixteen relations that 
lived together, and were all supported by one 
small farm ; and this.picce of plate, acquired by 
virtue and honour, is affirmed to. be the. first 
that was in the family of the JEltans ; neither 
they nor their wives having, before this, cither 
used or wanted any vessels of silver or gold. , 

After he had made every proper regulation,*!* 
taken his. leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the 
Macedonians to remember the liberty which the 
Romans had bestowed on them,? and to preserve 

them, was a division of their kingdom, whereby, 
as a nation, they were separated and disjointed 
from each other. 

* To these two particulars,. of drawing up an 
army, and ordering an entertainment, Henry IV. 
of France added — the making love. 

t At the close of these proceedings, Andronicus 
the >Eto!ian, and Nco the Boeotian, because they 
had always been friends to Perseus, and had not 
deserted him even now, were condemned and lost 
their heads. So unjust amidst all the specious 
appearances of justice were the conquerors. 

X This boasted favour of the Romans to the 
people of Maccdon, was certainly nothing extra- 
ordinary. Their country being now divided into 
four districts, it was declared unlawful for any 
person to intermarry, to carry on any trade, to 
buy or sell any lands to any. one who was not an 
inhabitant of his own district. They were pro- 


it by good laws and the happiest harmony, he 
marched into Epirus.. The senate had made a 
decree, that the soldiers who had fought under 
him against Perseus should have the spoil of the 
cities of Epirus. In order, therefore, that they 
might fall upon them unexpectedly, he sent for 
ten of the principal inhabitants of each city, and 
fixed a day for them to bring in whatever silver 
and gold could be found in their houses and 
temples. With each of these lie sent a centurion 
and guard of soldiers, under pretence of searching 
for and receiving the precious metal, and as for 
this purpose only. But when the day came, they 
rushed upon all the inhabitants, and began to 
seize and plunder them. Thus in one hour 
150,000 persons were made slaves, and seventy 
cities sacked. Yet from this general ruin anti 
desolation, each soldier had no more than eleven 
drachmas to his share. How shocking was such 
a destruction for the sake of such advantage ! 

vEmilius, having executed this commission, so 
contrary to his mildness and humanity, went 
down to Oricum, where he embarked his fovCe*. j 
and passed over into Italy. He sailed up Cnu 
Tiber in the king’s galley, which had. sixteen 
ranks of oars, and was richly adorned with arms 
taken from the enemy, and with cloth of scarlet 
and purple; and. the banks of the river being 
covered with multitudes that came to see the ship 
as it sailed slowly against the stream, the Romans 
in some measure anticipated his triumph.. 

But the soldiers who looked with longing eyes 
on the wealth of Perseus, when they found their 
expectations disappointed, indulged a secret re- 
sentment, and were ill aflcctcd to iEmilius. In 
ublic they alleged another cause. They said lic-J 
ad behaved in command in a.scvere and imperious 
manner, and therefore they did not meet his wishes 
for a triumph. . Servius Galba, who had served 
under iEmilius, as a tribune, and. who had a per- 
sonal enmity to him, observing this, pulled off the 
mask, and declared, that no triumph ought to be 
allowed him. Having spread among the soldiery 
several calumnies against the general, and sharp- 
ened the resentment which they had already 
conceived, Galba requested another day of the 
tribunes of the people ; because the remaining 
four hours, he said, were not sufficient for the 
intended impeachment. But as the tribunes 
ordered him to speak then, if he had anything to 
say, he began a. long harangue full of injurious 
and false allegations, and spun it out to the end 
of. the day. When it was dark, the tribunes dis- 
missed the assembly. The soldiers, now more 
insolent than ever, thronged about Galba ; and 
animating each other, before it was light took 
their stand again in the Capitol, where the tribunes 
had ordered the assembly to be held. 

As soon as day appeared, it was put to the vote, 
and the first tnbe gave it against the triumph. 
When this was understood by the rest of the as- 
sembly and the senate, the commonalty expressed 
great concern at the injury done to Asmihus, but 
their words had no effect : the principal senators'^ 

hibited to. import any salt.; or to sell any timber 
fit for building ships to the barbarian nations. 
All the nobility, and their children exceeding the 
age of fifteen, were commanded immediately to 
transport themselves into Italy : and the supreme 
power, in hi aced on, was vested in certain Roman 
senators. 
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insisted tliat it was an insufferable attempt, and 
encouraged each other to repress the bold and 
licentious spirit of the soldiers, who would in 
time stick at no instance of injustice and violence,* 
if something was not done to prevent their de- 
priving Paulus fEmilitts of the honours of his 
victory. They pushed, therefore, through the 
crowd, and coming up in a body, demanded that 
the tribunes would put a stop to the suffrages, 
until they had delivered what they had to say to 
the people. The poll being stopped accordingly, 
and silence made, Marcus Servilius, a man of 
consular dignity, who had killed three and twenty 
enemies in single combat, stood up, and spoke as 
follows : 

“lam now sensible, more than ever, how great 
' a general Paulus dEmilius is, when with so 
mutinous and disorderly an army he has per- 
formed such great and honourable achievements : 
but I am surprised at the_ inconsistency of the 
Roman people, if after rejoicing in the triumphs 
over the Illyrians and Ligurians, they enw them- 
selves the pleasure of seeing the king of Maccdon 
brought alive, and all the glory of Alexander and 
Philip led captive by the Roman arms. For is it 
not a strange thing for you, who upon a slight 
rumour of the victory brought hither some time 
since, offered sacrifices, and made your requests 
to the gods, that you might soon sec that account 
verified ; now the consul is returned with a real 
victory, to rob the gods of their due honour, and 
yourselves of the satisfaction, as if you were afraid 
to behold the greatness of the conquest, or were 
willing to spare the king? Though indeed, itwould 
be much better to refuse the triumph out of mercy 
to him, than envy to your general. Cut to such 
excess is your malignity arrived, that a man who 
never received a wound, a man chining in delicacy 
and fattened in the shade, dares discourse about 
the conduct of the war and the right to a triumph, 
to you who at the expense of so much blood have 
learned how to judge of the valour or misbehaviour 
of your commanders." 

At the same time, baring his breast ; he showed 
an incredible number of scars upon it, and then 
turning his back, he uncovered some parts which 
it is reckoned indecent to expose ; and addressing 
himself to Galba, lie said, “Thou Jaughest at 
this ; but I glory in these marks before my fellow- 
citizens ; for I got them by being on horseback 
day and night in their service. Cut go on to 
collect the votes; I will attend the whole business, 
and mark those cowardly and ungrateful men, 
who had rather have their own inclinations in- 
dulged in war, than be properly commanded.” 
This speech, they tell us, so humbled the soldiery, 
and effected such an alteration in them, that the 
triumph was voted to TEmilius by every tribe. 

The triumph is said to have been ordered after 
this manner. In every theatre, or as they call it, 
circus, where equestrian games used to be held, 
in the forum, and other parts of the city, which 
were convenient for seeing the procession, the 
'people erected scaffolds, and on the day of the 
triumph were all dressed in white. The temples 
were set open, adorned with garlands, and 
smoking with incense. Many lictors and other 
officers compelled the disorderly crowd to make 
way, and opened a clear passage. The triumph 

* This was sadly verified in the times of the 
Roman emperors. 
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took up three days. On the first, which was 
scarce sufficient for the show, were exhibited the 
images, paintings, and colossal statues, taken 
from the enemy, and now carried in e$o chariots. 
Next day, the richest and most beautiful of the 
Macedonian arms were brought up in a great 
number of waggons. These glittered with new 
furbished brass and polished steel ; and, though 
they were piled with great art and judgment, yet 
seemed to be thrown together promiscuously ; 
helmets being placed upon shields, breastplates 
upon greaves, Cretan targets, Thracian bucklers, 
and quivers of arrows huddled among the horses’ 
bits, with the points of naked swords and long 
pikes appearing through on ever)’ side. All these 
arms were tied together with such a just liberty, 
that room was left for them to clatter as they 
were drawn along, and the clank of them was 
so harsh and terrible, that they were not seen 
without dread, though among the spoils of the 
conquered. After the carriages, loaded with 
arms, walked 3000 men, who carried the silver 
money in 750 vessels, each of which contained 
three talents, and was borne by four men. Others 
brought bowls, horns, goblets, and cups, all of 
silver, disposed in such order as would make the 
best show, and valuable not only for their size 
but the depth of the basso relievo. On the third 
day, early in the morning, first came up_ the 
trumpets, not with such airs as arc used in a 
procession of solemn entry, but with such as the 
Romans sound when they animate their troops 
to the charge. These were followed by reo fat 
oxen, with their horns gilded, and set off with 
ribbons and garlands. The young men that led 
these victims, were girded with belts of curious 
workmanship; and aficr them came the boys 
who carried the gold and silver vessels for the 
sacrifice. Next went the persons that carried 
the gold coin* in vessels which held three talents 
each, like those that contained the silver, and 
which were to the number of seventy-seven. Then 
followed those that bore the consecrated bowl.t 
of ten talents weight, which /Emilias had caused 
to be made of gold, and adorned with precious 
stones ; and those that exposed to view the cups 
of Antigonus of Selcucus, and such as were of 
the make of the famed artist, Shcricles, together 
with tire gold plate that had been used at Per- 
seus’s table. Immediately after, was to be seen 
the chariot of that prince, with his armour upon 
it, and his diadem upon that. Ata little distance 
his children were led captive, attended by a great 
number of governors, masters, and preceptors, 
all in tears, who stretched out their hands by 
way of supplication to the spectators, and taught 
the children to do the same. There were two 
sons and one daughter, all so young, that they 
were not much affected with the greatness of 


* According to Plutarch's account, there were 
2030 talents of silver coin, and 231 of gold coin. 
According to Valerius Antias it amounted to 
somewhat more ; but Livy thinks his computa- 
tion too small, and Velleius Paterculus makes it 
almost twice as much. The account which Pa- 
terculus gives of it is probably right, since the 
money now brought from Macedonia set the Ro- 
mans free from all taxes for 125 "years, 

t This bowl weighed 600 pounds : for the talent 
weighed 60 pounds. It was consecrated to 
Jupiter. 
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their misfortunes. This insensibility of theirs 
made the change of their condition more pitiable ; 
insomuch that Perseus passed on almost without 
notice : so fixed were the eyes of the Romans 
upon die children from pity of their fate, that 
many of them shed tears, and none tasted the 
joy of the triumph without a mixture of pain, 
till they were gone by. Behind the children and 
their train walked Perseus himself, clad all in 
black, and wearing sandals of the fashion of his 
country. He had the appearance of a man that 
was overwhelmed with terror, and whose reason 
was almost staggered with the weight of his mis- 
fortunes. He was followed by a great number of 
friends and favourites, whose countenances were 
oppressed with sorrow, and who, by fixing their 
weeping eyes continually upon their prince, testi- 
fied to the spectators, that it was his lot which 
they lamented, and that they were regardless of 
their own. He had sent, indeed, to ^femilius, to 
desire that he might be excused from being led 
in triumph, and being made a public spectacle. 
But JE mil jus, despising his cowardice and attach- 
ment to life, by way of derision, it seems, sent 
him word that it had been in his power to prevent 
it, and still was, if he were so disposed ; hinting, 
that he should prefer death to disgrace. But he 
had not the courage to strike the blow, and the 
vigour of his mind being destroyed by vain hopes, 
he became a part of his own spoils. Next were 
carried 400 coronets of gold, which the cities had 
sent ASmilius, along with their embassies, as 
compliments on his victory. Then came the 
consul himself, riding in a magnificent chariot ; 
a man, exclusive of the pomp of power, worthy 
to be seen and admired, but his. good mien was 
now set off with a purple robe interwoven with 
gold, and he held a branch of laurel in his right 
hand. The whole army likewise carried boughs 
of laurel, and divided into bands and companies, 
followed the general’s chariot : . some singing 
satirical songs usual on such occasions, and some 
chanting odes of victory, and the glorious exploits 
of VEmilius, who was revered and admired by all, 
and whom no good man could envy. 

But, perhaps there is some superior Being, 
whose office it is to cast a shade upon any great 
and eminent prosperity, and so to mingle the lot 
of human life, that it may not be perfectly free 
from calamity ; but those, as Homer says," may 


♦ Plutarch here refers to a passage in the 
speech of Achilles to Priam in the last Iliad, 
which is thus translated by Pope : 

Two ums by Jove’s high tlirone have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 

From thence the cup of mortal man he.fiUs, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 

To most, lie mingles both : the wretch decreed 
To taste the bad unmix'd, is curs'd indeed. 

The happiest taste not happiness sincere^ 

But find the cordial draught is dash'd with care. 

Pinto has censured it as an impiety to say that 
God gives evil. God is not the author of evil. 
Moral evil is the result of the abuse of free 
agency, natural evil is the consequence of the 
imperfection of matter : and the Deity stands 
justified in his creating beings liable to both, 
because natural imperfection was necessary to 
a progressive existence, moral imperfection was 
necessary to virtue, and virtue was necessary to 


i think themselves most happy to whom fortune 
gives an equal share of good and. evil. For 
/Emilius having four sons, two of which, namely 
Scipio and Fabius, were, adopted into other 
families, as has been mentioned above, and two 
others by his second .wife, as yet but young, 
whom he brought up in his own house; one of 
these died at fourteen years of age, five days 
before his father’s triumph, and the other at 
twelve, three days after. . There was not a man 
among the Romans that did not sympathise with 
him in this affliction. All were shocked at the 
cruelty of Fortune,* who scrupled not to introduce 
such deep distress into a house that was full of 
pleasure, of joy, and festal sacrifices, and to mix 
the songs of victory and triumph with the mourn- 
ful dirges of death. 

Asmilius, however, rightly considering that 
mankind. have need of courage and fortitude, not 
only against swords and spears, but against every 
attack of fortune,. so tempered and qualified the 

E resent emergencies, as. to overbalance the evil 
y the good, and his private misfortunes by the 
public prosperity ; that nothing might appear to 
lessen the importance, or tamish.the glory of his 
victory. For, soon after the burial of the first of 
his sons, he made, as we said, his triumphal 
entry; and. upon the death of the second soon 
after the triumph, he assembled the people of 
Rome, and made a speech to them, not like a 
man that wanted consolation himself, but like 
one who could alleviate the grief which his fellow- 
citizens felt for his misfortunes. 

“Though I have never,” said he, .“.feared any 
thing human, yet among things divine 1 have 
always had a dread of Fortune, as the most.faith- '* 
less and variable of beings ; and because in the 
course of this war she prospered every measure of 
mine, the rather did I expect that some tempest 
would follow so favourable a gale. For .in one 
day I passed the Ionian from Brundusium to 
Corcvra ; from thence in five days I reached 
Delphi, and sacrificed to Apollo. In five days 
more I took upon me the command of the army 
in Macedonia ; and, as soon as I had ofTercd the 
usual sacrifices for purifying it, I proceeded to 
action, and in the space of fifteen days from that 
time put a glorious period to the war. Distrusting 
the fickle goddess on account of such a run of 
success, and now being secure and free from all 
danger with respect to the enemy, I was most 
apprehensive of a change of fortune.in my passage 
home ; having such a great and victorious army 
to. conduct, together with the . spoils and royal 
prisoners. Nay, when I arrived safe among 
my .countrymen, and beheld the city full of joy, 
festivity, and gratitude, still I suspected Fortune, 


happiness. However, Homer’s allegory seems 
borrowed from the eastern manner of speaking : 
thus in the Psalms, “ In the hand of the Lord 
there is a cup, and he poureth out the same ; as 
for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the earth 
shall drink them.” Psalm lxxv. S. 

* Or more properly, the just and visible inter- 
position of Providence, to punish in some measure 
that general havoc of the human species which 
the Roman pride and avarice had so recently 
made in Greece.. For though God is not the 
author of evil, it is no impeachment of his good- 
ness to suppose that by. particular punishments 
he chastises particular crimes. 
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knowing that she grants us no great favour with- 
out some mixture of uneasiness or tribute of pain. 
Thus full of anxious thoughts of what might 
happen to the commonwealth, my fears did not 
quit me, till this calamity visited my house, and 
1 had my two promising sons, the only heirs I 
had left myself, to bury one after another, on the 
very days sacred to triumph. Now therefore I 
am secure as to the greatest danger, and I trust 
and am fully persuaded that Fortune will continue 
kind and constant to us, since she has taken 
sufficient usury for her favours of me and mine ; 
for the man who led the triumph is as great an 
instance of the weakness of human power as he 
that was led captive ; there is only this difference, 
that the sons of Perseus, who were vanquished, 
are alive ; and those of /Emilius, who conquered, 
are no more.” 

Such was the generous speech which j'Emilius 
made to the people, from a spirit of magnanimity 
that was perfectly free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fate of Perseus, and was 
well inclined to serve him, yet all he could do for 
him, was to get him removed from the common 

? rison to a cleaner apartment and better diet. 

n that confinement, according to most writers, 
he starved himself to death. But some say the 
manner of his death was very strange and peculiar. 
The soldiers, they tell us, who were his keepers, 
being on some account provoked at him, and 
determined to wreak their malice, when they 
could find no other means of doing it, kept him 
from sleep, taking turns to watch him, and using 
such extreme diligence to keep him from rest, 
that at last he was quite wearied out and died.* 
Two of his sous also died ; and the third, named 
Alexander, is said to have been distinguished for 
his art in turning and other small work ; and 
having perfectly learned to speak and write the 
Roman language, he was employed by the magis- 
trates as a clerk, f in which capacity he showed 
himself very serviceable and ingenious. 

Of the acts of TEmilius with regard to Mace- 
donia, the most acceptable to the Romans was, 
that from thence he brought so much money into 
the public treasury, that the people had no occa- 
sion to pay any taxes till the times of Hiritius 
and Pansa, who were consuls in the first war 
between Antony and Caesar. TEmilius had also 
the uncommon and peculiar happiness, to be 
highly honoured and caressed by the people, at 
the same time that he remained attached to the 

S atrician party, and did nothing to ingratiate 
imself with the commonalty, but ever acted in 
concert with men of the first rank, in matters of 
government. This conduct of his was afterwards 
alleged by way of reproach against Scipio Afri- 
canus, by Appius. These two being then the 


* This account we have from Diodorus Siculus, 
afi. Phot. Billioth. Philip is said to have died 
before his father, but how or where cannot be 
.collected, because the books of Livy, and of 
Diodorus Siculus, which treat of those times, 
are lost. 

t Here was a remarkable instance of the pride 
of the Roman senate ; to have the son of a van- 
quished king for their clerk : while Nicomedes, 
the son of Prusas king of Bithynia, was educated 
by them with all imaginable pomp and splendour, 
because the father had put him under the care of 
the republic. 


most considerable men in Rome, stood for the 
censorship ; the one having the senate and nobility 
on his side, for the Appian family were always in 
that interest, and the other not only great in him- 
self, but ever greatly in favour with the people. 
When, therefore, Appius saw Scipio come into 
the forum attended by a crowd of mean persons, 
and many who had been slaves, but who were 
able to cabal, to influence the multitude, and to 
carry all before them, either by solicitation or 
clamour, he cried out, “O Paulus vEmilius ! 
groan, groan from beneath the earth, to think 
that vEmilius the crier and Lycinius the rioter 
conduct thy son to the censorship!" It is no 
wonder if the_ cause of Scipio was espoused by 
the people, since he was continually heaping 
favours upon them. But i'Emilius, though he 
ranged himself on the side of the nobility, was 
as much beloved by the populace as the most 
insinuating of their demagogues. This appeared 
in their bestowing upon him, among other honours, 
that of the censorship, which is the most sacred of 
all offices, and which has great authority annexed 
to it, as in other respects, so particularly in the 
power of inquiring into the morals of the citizens. 
For the censors could expel from the senate any 
member that acted in a manner unworthy of his 
station, and enroll a man of character in that 
body ; and they could disgrace one of the eques- 
trian order who behaved licentiously, by taking 
away his horse. They also took account of the 
value of each man’s estate, and registered the 
number of the people. The number of citizens 
which /'Emilius took, was 337,4s-- He declared 
Marcus zEmilius Lepidus first senator, who had 
already four times arrived at that dignity. He 
expelled only three senators, who were men of no 
note ; and with equal moderation both he and his 
colleague Marcius Philippus behaved in examin- 
ing into the conduct of the knights. 

Having settled many important affairs while he 
bore this office, he fell into a distemper, which at 
first appeared very dangerous, hut in time became 
less threatening, though it still was troublesome 
and difficult to be cured. By the advice there- 
fore of his physicians, he sailed to Velia,* where 
he remained a long time near the sea, in a very 
retired and quiet situation. In the mean time the 
Romans greatly regretted liis absence, and by 
frequent exclamations in the theatres, testified 
their extreme desire to see him again. At last, a 
public sacrifice coming on, which necessarily 
required his attendance, /Emilios seeming now 
sufficiently recovered returned to Rome, and 
offered that sacrifice, with the assistance of the 
other priests, amidst a prodigious multitude of 
people, who expressed their joy for his return. 
Next day lie sacrificed again to the gods for his 
recovery. Having finished these rites, he re- 
turned home and went to bed ; when he suddenly 
fell into a delirium, in which he died the third 
day, having attained to everything that is sup- 
posed to’contribute to the happiness of man. 

His funeral was conducted with wonderful 
solemnity ; the cordial regard of the public did 
honour to his virtue, by the best and happiest 
obsequies. These did not consist in the pomp of 
gold, of ivory, or other expense and parade, but 


* Plutarch here writes Elea instead of Yelia, 
and calls it a town in Italy, to distinguish it 
from one of that name in Greece. 
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in esteem, in love, in veneration, expressed not 
only by his countrymen, but by his very. enemies. 
For as many of the Spaniards, Ligurians, and 
Macedonians,* as happened to be then at Rome, 
and were young and robust, assisted in carry mg 
his bier; while the aged followed it, calling 
^Emilius their benefactor, and the preserver of 


* There were some of the Macedonian nobility, 
who were then at Rome.^ Valerius Maximus 
says, it was like a second triumph to /Emilius, to 
have these persons assist in supporting his bier, 
which was adorned with representations of his 
conquest of their country. In fact, it was more 
honourable than the triumph he had led up, be* 
couse this bore witness to nis humanity, and the 
other only to his valour. 


! *hcir countries. For he not only, at the time he 
I ^onquered them, gained the character of humanity, 
hut continued to do them services, and to take 
°are of them, as if they bad been his friends and 
Stations. 

The estate he left behind him scarcely amounted 
*ti the sum of 370,000 denarii, of which he 
appointed his sons joint heirs : but Scipio, the 
lounger son, who was adopted into the opulent 
“ouse of Africanus, gave up his part to his brother. 
Such is the account wc have of the life and 
character of Paulus /Emilius.* 


* A saying of his to his son Scipio is worth 
{Mentioning A good general never gives battle, 
hut when he is led to it, either by^ the last 
n eccssity, or by a very favourable occasion.” 
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TIMOLEON AND PAULUS ^EMILIUS COMPARED. 


If we consider these two great men as history has 
represented them, wc shall find no striking 
difference between them in the comparison. Both 
carried on wars with very respectable enemies; 
the one with the Macedonians, the other with the 
Carthaginians ; and both with extraordinary 
success. One of them conquered Macedon, and 
crushed the house of Antigonus, which had 
nourished in a succession of seven kings ; the 
other expelled tyranny out of Sicily, and restored 
that island to its ancient liberty. It may be in 
favour of /Emilius, that he had to do with Perseus 
when in his full strength, and when he had beaten 
the Romans ; and Timolcon with Dionysius, when 
reduced to very desperate circumstances; as, on 
the other hand, it may be observed to the advan- 
tage of Timolcon, that he subdued many tyrants, I 
and defeated a great army of Carthaginians, with i 
such forces as he happened to pick up, who were 
not veteran and experienced troops like those of 
jEmilius, but mercenaries and undisciplined men, 
who had been, accustomed to fight only at their 
own pleasure. For equal exploits, with unequal 
means and preparations, reflect the greater glory 
on the general who performs them. 

Both paid a strict regard to justice and integrity 
in their employments. /Emilius was prepared 
from the first to behave so, by the laws and 
manners of his country' ; but Timoleon’s probity 
was owing entirely to himself. A proof of this is, 
that in the time ox /Emilius good order universally 
prevailed among the Romans, through a spirit of 
obedience to their laws and usages, and a reve- 
rence of their fellow citircns ; whereas, not one of 
the Grecian generals who commanded in Sicily, 
kept himself^ uncommted, except Dion: and 
many entertained a jealousy that even he affected 
monarchy, and dreamed of setting up such a 
regal authority as that in Lacedxmon. Ttmseus 
informs us, that the Syracusans sent away 
Gylippus loaded with infamy, for his insatiable 
avance and rapacity, while he had the command ; 
and many writers give account of the misde- 
meanours and breach of articles which Pharax the 
Spartan, and Catlippus the Athenian, were guilty 
of, in hopes of gaining the sovereignty of Sicily. 


Bht what were these men, and on what power did 
t“ey build such hopes? Pharax was a follower 
Dionysius, who was ^ already expelled, and 
Lnllippus was an officer in the foreign troops in 
{‘ v e service of Dion. But Timolcon was sent to 
bc general of the Syracusans, at their earnest 
£ e ^ucst; he had not an army to provide, but 
PJUnd one ready formed, which cheerfully obeyed 
hl s orders ; and yet he employed this power for 
n .° other end, than the destruction of their oppres- 
sn re masters. 

Vet again, it was to be admired in /Emilius , 
{“at, though he subdued so opulent a kingdom,^, 
*[® did not add one drachma to his substance, 
"h would not touch, nor even look upon the 
°!£ncy himself, though lie gave many liberal 
p*ts to others. I do not, however, blame Timo- 
J. C( Mi for accepting of a handsome house and lands : 
* or it is no disgrace to take something out of so 
^Uch, but to take nothing at all is better ; and 
t“ r it is the most consummate virtue which shows 
tfVit it is above pecuniary considerations, even 
.en it has the best claim to them. 

As some bodies are able to bear heat, and 
ot Hcrs cold, but those are the strongest which 
arc . equally fit to endure either ; so the vigour 
aat i firmness of those minds are the greatest 
^ ich arc neither elated by prosperity, nor broken 
by adversity. And in this respect, /Emilius 
a Pbears to nave been superior ; for in the great 
?™1 severe misfortune of the loss of his sons, he 
.bt up the same dignity of carriage as in the 
mu ist of the happiest success. _ But Timolcon, 
w “cn he had acted as a patriot should, with 
rc Sard to his brother, did not let his reason 
su bport him against his grief; but becoming a 
P re y to sorrow and remorse, for the space of 
years he could not so much as look upon 
111 J place where the public business was trans- 
? c ycd, much less take a part in it. A man should, » 
iaa ced, be afraid and ashamed of what is really^? 1 
sna meful ; but to shrink under every reflection / 
u P{»n his character, though it speaks a delicacy 
temper, has nothing in it of true greatness of 
mir id. 


u 
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Cato the elder, hearing somebody commend a 
man who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in 
war, made this just observation — that there was 
great difference between a due regard to valour 
and a contempt of life. To this purpose, there 
is a story of one of the soldiers of Antigonus, who 
was astonishingly brave, but of an unhealthy 
complexion and bad habit of body. The king 
asked him the cause of his paleness, and he ac- 
knowledged that he had a private infirmity. lie 
therefore gave his physicians a strict charge, that 
if any remedy could be found;'thcy should apply 
it with the utmost care. Thus the man was 
cured ; but then he no longer courted, nor risked 
his person as before. Antigonus questioned him 
about it, and could not forbear to express his 
wonder at the change. The soldier did not con- 
ceal the real cause, “You, Sir,” said he, “have 
made me less bold, by delivering me from that 
misery, which made my life of no account to me.” 
From the same way of arguing it was, that a 
certain Sybarite said of the Spartans — it was no 
wonder if they ventured their lives freely in battle, 
sinccdeath was a deliverance to them from such 
a train of labours, and from such wretched diet. 
It was natural for the Sybarites, * who were dis- 
solved in luxury and pleasure, to think that they 
who despised death, did it not from a love of 
virtue and honour, hut because they were weary 
of life. But in fact, the Lacedaemonians thought 
it a pleasure either to live or to die, as virtue and 
right reason directed ; and so this epitaph 
testifies : 


Nor life, nor death, they deem’d the happier 
state ; 

But life that's glorious, or a death that's great. 



For neither is the avoiding of death to be found 
fault with,_ if a man is not dishonourably fond of 
life ; nor is the meeting it with courage to be 
commended, if he is disgusted with life. Hence 
it is, that Homer leads out the boldest and bravest 
of his warriors to battle always well armed : and 
the Grecian lawgivers punish him who throws 
away his shield, not him who loses his sword or 
spear; thus instructing us, that the first care of 
every man, especially of every governor of a city, 
or commander of an army, should be, to defend 
himself, and after that, he is to think of annoying 
the enemy. For if, according to the comparison 
made by Iphicratcs, the light-armed resemble 
the lianas, the cavalry the feet, the main-body 
of infantry the breast, and the general the head ; 
then that general who suffers himself to be carried 
away by nis impetuosity, so as to expose himself 
to needless hazards, not only endangers his own 
life, but the lives of his whole army, whose safety 


* The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who 
settled in ancient times on the gulf of Tarentum. 
The felicity of their situation, their wealth and 
power drew them into luxury, which was remark- 
able to a proverb. But one cannot credit the 
extravagant things which Athenaeus relates of 
them._ Their chief city, which at first was called 
Sybaris, from a river of that name, was afterwards 
named Thurium, or Thurii. 


depends upon his. Callicratidas, therefore, though 
otherwise a great man, did not answer the sooth- 
sayer well, who desired him not to expose him- 
self to danger, because the entrails of the victim 
threatened his life. “ Sparta,” said he, “is not 
bound up in one man.” For in battle, he was 
indeed but one, when acting under the orders 
of another, whether at sea or land ; but when he 
had the command, he virtually comprehended the 
whole force in himself; so that he was no longer 
a single person, when such numbers must perish 
with him. Much better was the saying of old 
Antigonus, when he was going to engage in a 
sea-fight near the isle of Andros. [Somebody 
observed to him that the enemy's fleet was much 
larger than his : M For how many ships then dost 
thou reckon me?” He represented the import- 
ance of the commander great, as in fact it is, 
when he is a man of experience and valour ; and 
the first duty of such a one is to preserve him who 
preserves the whole. 

On the same account wc must allow that Timo- 
theus expressed himself happily, when Chares 
showed the Athenians the wounds he had re- 
ceived, when their general, and his shield pierced 
with a spear: “I, for my part/Ysaid he, “was 
much ashamed when, at the siege of Samos, a 
javelin fell near me, as if I had behaved too like 
a young man, and not as became the commander 
of so great an armament.” For where the scale 
of the whole action turns upon the general's 
risking his own person, there he is to stand the 
combat, and to brave the greatest danger, with- 
out regarding those who say, that a good general 
should die of old age, or, at least, an old man : 
but when the advantage to be reaped from his 
personal bravery is but small, and all is lost in 
case of a miscarriage, no one then expects that 
the general should be endangered, by exerting too 
much of the soldier. 

Thus much I thought proper to premise before 
the lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were 
bpth great men, and both perished by their rash- 
ness. . Both were excellent soldiers, did honour 
to their country by the greatest exploits, and had 
the most formidable adversaries to deal with ; 
for the one defeated Hannibal, until that time 
invincible, and the other conquered the Lacedae- 
monians, who were masters both by sea and 
land ; and yet at last they both threw away their 
lives, and spilt their blood without any sort of 
discretion, when the times most required such 
men and such generals. From this resem- 
blance between them, we have drawn their 
parallel.^ 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an 
illustrious family in Thebes, as was also Epa- 
minondas. Brought up in affluence, and coming 
in his youth to a great estate, he applied himself 
to relieve such necessitous persons as deserved 
his bounty, to show that he was really master of 
his riches, not their slave. ^ For the greatest part 
of men, as Aristotle says, either through covetous- 
ness make no use of their wealth, or. else abuse 
it through prodigality ; and these live perpetual 
slaves to their pleasures, as those do to care and 
toil. The Thebans with grateful hearts enjoyed 
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the liberality and munificence of Pclopidas. 
Epaminondas alone could not be persuaded to 
share in. it. Pelopidas, however, partook in the 
poverty of his friend, glorying in a plainness of 
dress and slenderness of diet, indefatigable in 
labour, and plain and open in his conduct in the 
highest posts. In short, he was like Capancus in 
Euripides — 

Whose opulence was great, 

And yet his heart was not elated. 

He looked upon it as a disgrace to expend more 
upon his own person than the poorest Theban. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty was his inheritance, 
and consequently familiar to him, but he made 
it still more light and easy by philosophy and by 
the uniform simplicity of his life. 

Pclopidas married into a noble family, and had 
several children, but setting no greater value upon 
money than before, and devoting all his time to 
the concerns of the commonwealth, he impaired 
"his substance. And wben b\s friends admomsbed 
him, that money which he neglected was a very 
necessary’ thing: “It is necessary indeed," said 
he, “for Nicodemus there," pointing to a man 
that was both lame and blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally in- 
clined to every virtue, but Pelopidas delighted 
more in the exercises of the body, and Epaminon- 
das in the improvement of the mind ; and the 
one diverted himself in the wrestling-ring or in 
hunting, while the other spent his hours of leisure 
in hearing or reading something in philosophy. 
Among the many things that reflected glory’ upon 
both, there was nothing which men of sense so 
much admired as that strict and inviolable friend- 
ship which subsisted between them from first to 
last, in all the high posts which they held, both 
military and civil. For if we consider the 
administration of Aristides and Thcmistocles, of 
Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiadcs, 
how much the common concern was injured by 
their dissension, their envy and jealousy of each 
other; and then cast our eyes upon the mutual 
kindness and esteem which Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas inviolably preserved, wc may justly call 
these colleagues in civil government and military 
command, and not those whose study it was to get 
the better of each other rather than of the enemy. 
The true cause of the difference was the virtue 
of these Thebans, which led them not to seek, 
in any of their measures, their own honour and 
wealth, the pursuit of which is always attended 
with envy and strife ^ but being both inspired 
from the first with a divine ardour to raise their 
country’ to the summit of glory', for this purpose 
they availed themselves of the achievements of 
each other, as if they had been their own. 

But many are of opinion, that their extraordi- 
nary friendship took its rise from the campaign 
which they made at Mnniinca,* among the suc- 
cours which the Thebans had sent the Laccdrc- | 
monians, who as yet were their allies. For being 
placed together among the heavy-armed infantry, 
and fighting with the Arcadians, that wing of the 

* Wc must take care not to confound this with 
the famous battle at Mantinea, in which Epa- 
minondas was slain. For that battle was fought 
against the Laced arm on ians, and this for them. 
The action here spoken of was probably about 
the third year of the ninety-eighth olympiad. 


Lacedemonians in which they were gave way and 
waS broken ; whereupon Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas locked their shields together, and repulsed 
all that attacked them, till at last Pelopidas, 
having received seven large wounds, fell upon a 
heap of friends and enemies who lay dead together. 
Epaminondas, though he thought there was no 
life left in him, yet stood forward to defend his 
body and his arms, and bein£ determined to die 
rather than leave his companion in the power of 
his enemies, he engaged with numbers at once. 
He was now in^ extreme danger, being wounded 
in the breast with a spear, and in the arm with 
a sword, when Agesipolis, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, brought succours from the other wing, 
and, beyond all expectation, delivered them both. 

After this, the Spartans, in appearance, treated 
the Thebans as friends and allies, * but, in reality, 
they, were suspicious of their spirit and power ; 
particularly they hated the party of Ismenias and 
Androclides, in which Pelopidas was, as attached 
\o V&etyj 'prasra&xc ThtS'tfcyre 

Archias, Lcontidas, and Philip, men inclined to 
an oligarchy, and rich withal, and ambitious, 
persuaded Phccbidats, the Lacedaemonian, who 
was marching by Thebes with a body of troops,! 
to seize the castle called Cadmea, to drive the 
opposite party out of the city, and to put^ the 
administration into the hands of the nobility, 
subject to the inspection of the Lacedaemonians. 
Phcsbidas listened to the proposal, and coming 
upon the Thebans unexpectedly, during the feast 
of the T hesmophoria , | he made himself masterof 
the citadel, and seized Ismenias, and carried him 
to Lacedaemon, where he was put to death soon 
after. Pclopidas, Phercnicus, and Androclides, 
with many others that fled, were sentenced to 
banishment But Epaminondas remained upon 
the spot, being despised for his philosophy, as a 
mail who would not intermeddle with affairs, and 
for his poverty, as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command 
of the army from Phccbidas, and fined him in 
too.ooo drachmas, yet they kept a garrison in the 
Cadmea notwithstanding. All the rest of Greece 
was surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in punish- 
ing the actor, and yet authorising the action. As 
for the Thebans, who had lost their ancient form 
of government, and were brought into subjection 

* During the whole Peloponnesian war, Sparta 
found a very faithful ally in the Thebans: and 
undc r 'he countenance of Sparta, the Thebans 
recovered the government of Bccotia, of which 
they bad been deprived on account of their de- 
fection to the Persians. However, at length 
they grew so powerful and headstrong, that when 
the peace of Antalcidas came to be subscribed to, 
they refused to come into it, and were with no 
small difficulty overawed and forced into it by the 
confederates. We learn, indeed, from Polybius, 
that though the Lacedaemonians, at that peace, 
declared all the Grecian cities free, they did not 
withdraw their garrison from any one of them. 

■f Phccbidas was marching against OlynthuS, 
when Leontidas, or Leontiadcs, one of the two 
polemarchs, betrayed to him the town and citadel 
of Thebes. This happened in the third year of 
the ninety-ninth olympiad, 374 years before the 
Christian era. 

♦ The women were celebrating this feast in the 
Cadmea. 
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by Archias and Leontidas, there was no room for 
them to hope to be delivered from the tyranny, 
which was supported in such a manner by the 
power of the Spartans that it could not be pulled 
down, unless those Spartans could be deprived of 
their dominion both by sea and land. 

Nevertheless, Leontidas having got intelligence 
that the exiles were at Athens, and that they were 
treated there with great regard by the people, and 
no less respected by the nobility, formed secret 
designs against their lives. For this purpose he 
employed certain unknown assassins, who took 
otf Androclidcs ; but all the rest escaped. Letters 
were also sent to the Athenians from Sparta, 
insisting that they should not harbour or en- 
courage exiles, but drive them out as persons 
declared by the confederates to be common 
enemies ; but the Athenians, agreeable to their 
usual and natural humanity, as well as in grati- 
tude to the city of Thebes, would not suffer the 
least injury to be done to the exiles. For the 
Thebans had greatly assisted in restoring the de- 
mocracy at Athens, having made a decree that 
if any Athenian should march armed through 
Bccotia against the tyrants, he should not meet 
with the least hindrance or molestation in that 
country. 

Pclopidas, though he was one of the youngest,* 
applied to each exile in particular, as well as 
harangued them in a body; urging, that it was 
both dishonourable and impious to leave their 
native city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy ; 
and, meanly contented with their own lives and 
' safety, to wait for the decrees of the Athenians, 
and to make their court to the popular orators • 
but that they ought to run every hazard in so 
glorious a cause, imitating the courage and 
patriotism of Thrasybulus ; for as he advanced 
from Thebes to crush the tyrants in Athens, so 
should they march from Athens to deliver Thebes. 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, they 
sent privately to their friends who were left behind 
in Thebes, to acquaint them with their resolution, 
which was highly approved of; and Charon, a 
person of the first rank, offered his house for their 
reception. Philidas found means to be appointed 
secretary to Archias and Philip, who were then 
Pcletnarchs ; and as for Epaminondas, he had 
taken pains all along to inspire the youth with 
sentiments of bravery. For he desired them in 
the public exercises to try the Laccdxmonians at 
wrestling, and when he saw them elated with 
success, lie used to tell them, by way of reproof, 
that they should rather be ashamed of their mean- 
ness of spirit in remaining subject to those to 
whom, in strength, they were so much superior. 

A day being fixed lor putting their design in 
execution, it was agreed among the exiles, that 
Fhcrcnicuswith the rest should stay at Thriasium, 
while a few of the youngest should attempt to get 
entrance first into the city ; and that if these hap- 
| pened to be surprised by the enemy, the others 
1 should take care to provide for their children and 


| * Xenophon, in the account which lie gives of 

this transaction, docs not so much as mention 
Pclopidas. Plis silence in this respect was pro- 
bably owing to his partiality to his hero Agesilaus, 
whose glory he might think would be eclipsed 
by that of Pclopidas and his worthy colleague 
Epaminondas : for of the latter, too, he speaks 
very sparingly. 
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their parents. Pclopidas was the first that offered 
to he of this party, and then Melon, Dcmoclides, 
and Thcopompus, all men of noble blood, who 
were united to each other hy the most faithful 
friendship, and who never had any contest but 
which should be foremost in the race of glory and 
valour. These adventurers, who were twelve in 
number, having embraced those that stayed 
behind, and sent a messenger before them to 
Charon, set out in their under garments, with 
dogs and hunting poles, that none who met them 
might have any suspicion of what they were 
about, and that they might seem to be only hunters 
beating about for game. 

When their messenger came to Charon, and 
acquainted him that they were on their way to 
Thebes, the near approach of danger changed not 
his resolution ; he behaved like a man of honour, 
and made preparations to receive them. Hippos- 
thenidas, who was also in the secret, was not by 
any means an ill man, but rather a friend to his 
country and to the exiles; yet he wanted that 
firmness which the present emergency and the 
hazardous point of execution required. He grew 
giddy, as it were, at the thought of the great 
danger they were about to plunge in, and at last 
opened his eyes enough to see, that they were 
attempting to shake the Laccdxmonian govern- 
ment, and to free themselves from that power 
without any other dependence than that of a few 
indigent persons and exiles. He therefore went 
to his own house without saying a word, and 
despatched one of his friends to Melon and 
Pclopidas, to desire them to defer their enter- 
prise for the present, to return to Athens, and to 
wait till a more favourable opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent 
upon this business, went home in all haste, took 
ins horse out of the stable, and called for the 
bridle. His wife being at a loss, and not able to 
find it, said she had lent it ton neighbour. Upon 
this, words arose, and mutual reproaches followed ; 
the woman venting bitter imprecations, and wish- 
ing that the journey might be fatal both to him 
and those that sent Him. So that Chlidon, 
having spent great partof the day in thissquabble, 
and looking upon what had happened as ominous, 
laid aside all thoughts of the journey, and went 
elsewhere. So near was this great and glorious 
undertaking to being disconcerted at the very 
entrance. 

Pclopidas and bis company, now in the dress of 
peasants, divided, and entered the loan at 
different quarters, whilst it was yet day. And, 
as the cold weather was setting in,* there 
happened to be a sharp wind and a shower of 
snow, which concealed them the better, most 
people retiring into their houses, to avoid the 
inclemency of the weather. But those that were 
concerned in the affair, received them as they 
came, and conducted. them immediately to 
Charon’s house ; the exiles and others making up 
the number of forty-eight. 

As for the nffairs of the tyrants, they stood thus : 
Philidas, their secretary, knew (as w e said) the 
whole design of the exiles, and omitted nothing 

* The Spartans seized on the Cadmea about 
tbe middle of summer, in the year already 
mentioned, and it was taken 'from them in the 
beginning of winter, in the first year of the 
hundredth olympiad. 
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that might contribute to its success. He had 
invited Archins and Philip some time before, to 
an entertainment at his house on that day, and 
promised to introduce to them some women, in 
order that those who were to attack them, might 
find them dissolved in wine and pleasure. They, 
had not yet drank very freely, when a report 
reached them, which, though not false, seemed 
uncertain and obscure, that the exiles were con- 
cealed somewhere in the city. And _ though 
Philidas endeavoured to turn the discourse, 
Archias sent an officer to Charon, to command his 
immediate attendance. By this ^ time it was 
grown dark, and Pelopidas and his companions 
were preparing for action, having already put on | 
their breastplates and girt their swords, when ! 
suddenly there was a knocking at the door; 1 
whereupon one ran to it, and asked what the 
person’s business was, and having learned from 
the officer that he was sent by the Polemarchs to 
fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great 
confusion. They were unanimous in their opinion, 
that the affair was discovered, and that every man 
of them was lost, before they had performed any- 
thing which became their valour. Nevertheless, 1 
they thought it proper that Charon should obey 
the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon 
was a man of great intrepidity and courage in 
dangers that threatened only himself, but then he 
was much affected on account of his friends, and 
afraid that he should lie under some suspicion of 
treachery, if so many brave citizens should pensh. 
Therefore, as he was ready to depart, he took his 
son, who was yet a child, but of a beauty and 
strength beyond those of his years, out of the 
women’s apartment, and put him in the hands of 
Pelopidas, desiring, that if he found him atraitor, 
lie would treat that child as an enemy, and not 
snare its life. Many of them shed tears, when 
they saw the concern and magnanimity of Charon ; 
and all expressed their uneasiness at his thinking 
any of them so dastardly and so much discon- 
certed with the present danger, as to be capable 
of suspecting or blaming him in the least. They 
begged of him, therefore, not to leave his son 
with them, but to remove him out of the reach of 
what might possibly happen, to «omc place where, 
safe from the tyrants, he might be brought up to 
be an avenger of his country and his friends. 
But Charon refused to remove him, 44 For what 
life,” said he, “ or what deliverance could I wish 
him that would be more glorious than his falling 
honourably with his father and so many of his 
friends? ” Then lie addressed himself in'praycr to 
the gods, and having embraced and encouraged 
them all, he went out ; endeavouring by the way 
to compose himself, to form his countenance, and 
to assume a tone of voice very different from the 
real state of his mind. 

„ When he was come to the door of the house, 
Archias and Philidas went out to him and said, 
“ What persons are these, Charon, who, as we 
are informed, arc lately come into the town, and 
are concealed and countenanced by some of the 
citizens ? " Charon was a little fluttered at first, 
but soon recovering himself, he asked who these 
persons they spoke of were, and by whom 
harboured. And finding that Archias had no 
clear account of the matter, concluded from 
thence, that his information came not from any 
that was privy to the design, and therefore 
saul, ' 'lake care that you do not disturb your- 


selves with vain rumours. However, I will make 
the best inquiry I can ; for, perhaps, nothing of 
this kind ought to be disregarded.” Philidas, 
who was by, commended his_ prudence, and 
conducting Archias in again, plied him strongly 
with liquor, and prolonged the carousal by keep- 
ing up their expectation of the women. 

NVhen Charon was returned home, he found 
liis friends prepared, not to conquer or to pre- 
serve their Jives, but to sell them dear, and to 
fall gloriously. He told Pelopidas the truth, but 
concealed it from the rest, pretending that 
Archias had discoursed with Him about other 
matters.* 

The first storm was scarce blown over when 
fortune raised a second. For there arrived an 
express from Athens with tx letter from Archias, 
high priest there, to Archias his namesake and 
particular friend, not filled with vain and ground- 
less surmises, but containing a clear narrative of 
the whole affair, as was found afterwards. The 
messenger^ being admitted to Archias, now al- 
most intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, said, 
** The person who sent this, desired that it might 
be read immediately, for it contains business of 
great importance.” But Archias receiving it said, 
smiling, ** Business to-morrow.” Then lie put it 
under the bolster of his couch, and resumed the 
conversation with Philidas. This saying, “ Busi- 
ness to-morrow,” passed into a proverb, and con- 
tinues so among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execu- 
tion of their purpose, the friends of liberty divided 
themselves into two bodies, and sallied out. 
Pelopidas and Dcmoclidas went against Lcontidas 
and Hypatcs,t who were neighbours, and Charon 
and Melon against Archias and Philip. Charon 
and his company put women’s clothes over their 
armour, and wore thick wreaths of pine and 
poplar upon their heads to shadow their faces. 
As soon as they came to the door of the room 
where the guests were, the company shouted and 
clapped their hands, believing them to be the 
women whom they had so long expected. When 
the pretended women had looked round the room, 
and distinctly surveyed all the guests, they drew 
their swords ; and making at Archias and Philip 
across the tabic, they showed who they were. 
A small part of the company were persuaded by 
Philidas not to intermeddle : the rest engaged 
in the combat, and stood up for the Polemarchs , 
but, being disordered with wine, were easily 
despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult 
affair of it. They had to do with Lcontidas, a 
sober and valiant man. They found the door 
made fast, for he was gone to bed, and they 
knocked a long time before anybody heard. At 
last a servant perceived it, and Caine down and 
removed the bar; which he had no sooner done, 
than they pushed open the door, and rushing in, 

* There appears no necessity for this artifice- ; 
and indeed Plutarch, in his treatise concerning 
the genius of Socrates, says, that Charon came 
back to the little band of patriots with a pleasant 
countenance, and gave them all an account of 
what had passed, without the least disguise. 

t These were not invited to the entertainment, 
because Archias expecting to meet a woman of 
great distinction, did not choose that Lcontidas 
, should be there. 
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threw the man down, 'and ran to the bed-chamber. 
Leontidas, conjecturing by the noise and tramp- 
ling what the matter was, leaped from his bed 
and seized his sword ; but he forgot to put out 
the lamps, which had he done, it would have left 
them to fall foul on each other in the dark. • 
Being, therefore, fully exposed to view, he met 
them at the door, and with one stroke laid Cephi- 
sodorus, who was the first man that attempted 
to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered 
Pelopidas next, and the narrowness of the door, 
together with the dead body ofCephisodorus lying 
in the way, made the dispute long and doubtful. 
At last Pelopidas prevailed, and having slain 
Leontidas, he marched immediately with his 
little band against Hypates. They got into his 
house in the same manner as they did into the 
other : but he quickly perceived them, made his 
escape into a neighbour’s house, whither they 
followed, and despatched him. 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, and 
sent for the exiles they had left in Attica. They 
proclaimed liberty to all the Thebans,* and armed 
such as came over to them, taking down the spoils 
that were suspended upon the porticoes, and the 
arms out of the shops of the armourers and sword- 
cutlers. .Epaminondas f and Gorgidas came to 
their assistance, with a considerable body of 
young 'men and a select number of the old, whom 
they had collected and armed. 

The whole city was now in great terror and 
confusion ; the houses were .filled with lights, and 
the streets with men, running to and fro. The 
people, however, did not yet assemble ; but being 
astonished at what had happened, and knowing 
^'nothing with certainty, they waited with im- 

E atience for the day. It seems, therefore, to 
ave been a great error in the Spartan officers, 
that they did not immediately sally out and fall 
upon them; for their garrison consisted of 1500 
men, and they were joined besides by many 
people from the city. But terrified at the shouts, 
the lights, the hurry, and confusion that were on 
every side, they contented themselves with pre- 
serving the citadel. 

As soon as it was day, the exiles from Attica 
came in armed ; the people complied with the 
summons to assemble ; and Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas presented to them Pelopidas and his 
party, surrounded by the priests, who carried 
garlands in their hands, and called upon the 
citizens to exert themselves for their gods and 
their country. Excited by this appearance, the 
whole assembly stood up, and received them with 
great acclamations as their benefactors and 
deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Bceotia, 
together with Melon and Charon, immediately 
blocked up and attacked the citadel, hastening 
to drive out the Lacedaemonians, and to recover 
the Cadmca,X before succours could arrive from 


* Pelopidas also sent Philidas to all the gaols 
in the city, to release those brave Thebans whom 
the tyrannic Spartans kept in fetters. 

f Epaminondas did not join them sooner, be- 
cause he was afraid that too much innocent blood 
would be shed with the guilty. 

t As it is not probable that the regaining so 
strong a place should be the work of a day, or 
have been effected with so small a force as Pelo- 
pidas then had, we must have recourse to Dio- 
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! Sparta.. And indeed he was but a little before- 
hand -with them ; for they had. but just surren- 
dered the place, and were returning home, accord- 
ing to capitulation, when they met Cleombrotus 
at Magara, marching towards Thebes with agreat 
army. The Spartans called to account the three 
Harmostea , officers who had commanded in the 
Cadmea , and signed the capitulation. Hermip- 
pidas and Arcissus were executed for it, and the 
third, named Dysaoridas, was so severely fined, 
that he was forced to quit Peloponnesus.* 

This action of Pelopidas j was called, by the 
Greeks, sister to that of Thrasybulus, on account 
of their near resemblance, not only in respect of 
the great virtues of the men, and the difficulties 
they had to combat, but the success with which 
fortune crowned them. For it is not easy to find 
another instance so remarkable, of the few over- 
coming the many, and the weak the strong, 
merely by dint of courage and conduct, and pro- 
curing by these means, such great advantages 
to their country. .But the change of affairs which 
followed upon this action rendered it still more 
glorious. For the war which humbled the pride 
of the Spartans, and deprived them of their 
empire both by sea and land, took its rise from 
that night, when Pelopidas, without taking town 
or castle, but. being only one out of twelve who 
entered, a private house, loosened and broke to 
pieces {if we may express truth by a metaphor) 
the chains of the Spartan government, until then 
esteemed indissoluble. 

The Lacedaemonians soon entering Bceotia with 
a powerful army, the Athenians were struck 
with terror; and renouncing their alliance with 
the Thebans, they took cognizance, in a judicial 
way, of all that continued in the interest of that 
people : some they put to death, some they 
banished, and upon others they laid heavy fines. 
The Thebans being thus deserted by their allies, 
their affairs seemed to be in a desperate situation. 
But Pelopidas and. Gorgidas, who then had the 
command in Bceotia, sought means to embroil 
the Athenians again with the Spartans ; and they 
availed themselves of this stratagem. There was 
a Spartan named Sphodrias, a man of great 
reputation as a soldier, but of no.sound judgment, 
sanguine in his hopes, and indiscreet in his 
ambition.. This man was left with some troops 
at Thcspise, to receive and protect such of the 
Boeotians as might come over to the Spartans. 
To him Pelopidas privately sent a merchant. in 
whom he could confide , X well provided with 


dorus Siculus and Xenophon, who tell, us, that 
the Athenians, early on the next morning, after 
the seizing on the city, sent the Theban general 
5000 foot and 2000 horse ; and that , several other 
bodies of troops came in from the cities of Bceotia, 
to the number of above ^000 more ; that Pelopi- 
das besieged the place in form with them, and 
that it held out several days, and surrendered at 
length for want of provisions. Diodor. Sicul. 
lib. xv. Xenoph. 1. v. 

* It was a maxim with the Spartans,, to die 
sword in hand, in defence of a place committed to 
their care. 

f M. Dacier gives a parallel between the con- 
duct of this action, and that of the prince of 
Monaco, in driving a Spanish garrison out of his 
town. 

J This is more probable than what Diodorus 
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money, ami with proposals that were more likely 
to prevail than the money: That it became him 
l® undertake some noble enterprise— to surprise 
the Pincns, for instance, by falling suddenly upon 
the Athenians, who^were not provided to receive 
nun: for that nothing could be so agreeable to 
the Spartans, as to be masters of Athens ; and 
a d hebans, now incensed against the 

Athenians, and considering theta as traitors, 
would lend them no manner of assistance. 

Sphodrias, suffering himself at last to be 
persuaded, marched into Attica by night, and j 
advanced as far as Elcusis.* There the hearts 
of his soldiers began to fail, and finding his 
design discovered, he returned to Thespis:, after 
tie bad thus brought upon the Lacedaemonians a 
long and dangerous war. For upon this the 
Athenians readily united with the Thebans: and 
having fitted out a large fleet, they sailed round 
Urcece, engaging and receiving such as were 
inclined to shake off the Spartan yoke. 

Meantime the Thebans, by themselves, fre- 
quently came to action with the Lacedmmonians 
in Bccotia, not in set battles, indeed, but in such 
as were of considerable service and improvement 
to them : for their spirits were raised, their 
bodies inured to labour, and by being used to 
these rencounters, they gained both experience 
and courage. Hence it was, that Antalcidas the 
opartan said to Agcsilaus, when he returned from 
Latotia wounded, “Truly you arc well paid for 
the instruction you have given the Thebans, and 
tor teaching them the art of war against their will.” 
a bough, to speak properly, Agcsilaus was not 

' r ‘"ttructor, but those prudent generals who t 
made choice of fit opportunities to let loose the ( 
I ncuans, like so many young hounds, upon the l 
enemy; and when they had tasted of victory, f 
s™ c i"'“ h . thc ardour they had shown, brought f 
them off again safe. The chief honour of this o 

be.W?l?^ l0pidaS - from the time of his l 
being first chosen general, until his death, there u 

W b» ! n y “ r tha ! hc . ' ras otit of employment, tl 
but he u as constantly either captain of the sacred o 
band, or governor of Bccotia. And while hc was a 


y But the battle of Tcg-yrre, which was a sort of 

‘ lelinld -. 10 that !if,ed the character of 

~ Pciopidas very high ; for none of the other com* 

1 manders could lay claim to any share of the 
: honour of the day, nor had the enemy any ore- 
> teat to cover the shame of their defeat/ >P 
! Hc kept a Strict eye upon the city of Orcho- 
: menus,* which had adopted the Spartan inrerest, 

1 ? v ° com P an ie5of foot for its defence! 

mt£t« nfl? f< V" 0 RP? nun:t ,y >° make himself 
master of it. Being informed that the garrison 

Wl S r : , V p 0 'l a ” expedition imo LocrL he 
hoped to take the town with ease, now it was 
destitute _ of soldiers, and therefore hastened 
hn 1 ie Cr 'n' i fie sacred iaritt and a small party of 1 
fh-Tf ‘ ti But findlng wI) en he was near the town, U 
that other troops were coming from Sparta to \ 
supply the place of those that were marched out, '■ 
he led his forces back again by Tegyrat, along 
the sides of the mountains, which was the only 
C Tl d P?“ : . for al‘ the Hat country was 
overflowed by the river Melas, which, from its 
\ery source, spreading itself into marshes, and 

im p ra erica b!e. C CS ° f " ratC ' i ™ d<; ,0 ™ "«* 

Of Anfii 0 r 1 " thcse stlnds lh ' temple 

Of Apollo r enraus .whose oracle there has not 
been long silent. It flourished most in the 
Persian wars, while Echeratcs was high-priest. 

Here they report that Apollo was bom ; and at 
‘, he ne, Shhounng mountain called 
HUos, the Melas returns into its channel. Behind 
the temp c rise two copious springs, whose waters 

rt/l 01 ? e JS cal led Palm, and the other 

to this day ; so that Latona seems to have-x. 
been delivered, not between two trees, but two P 


' f.; v wnnc nc was 

cmplo>ed. the Lacedarmoninns were several times 
defeated by the Ihcbans, particularly at Plata: 
and at Tiiesp!*, where Phatbidas, who had 
surprised the Cadmta, was killed; and at 
Tanagra, where Pciopidas beat a considerable 

Panthoides! CW ’ h " S °"' n ,hcir S^eral 
But these combats, though they served to 
animate and encourage the victors, did not quite 
dishearten the vanquished. For they were not i 
pitched battles, nor regular engagements, but 
rather advantages gamed of the enemy, by well- 
timed skirmishes, m which the Thebans some- 
times pursued, and sometimes retreated, 

Siculus says ; namely, that Cleombrotus, without 
an> order from the hfkvrt, persuaded Sphodrias 
to surprise the Pirmits. 

the* ! ' ( 0p ' ! r t0 £ ave i f«chcd the Piraeus in 
l> ut found, when the day appeared 
that they were .got no farther th.an Eleuris 
Sphodnas, perceiving that he was discorered, in 
his return plundered the Athenian territories 
Ihe Lacedxmomans recalled Sphodrias, and the 

ihieaetK'?^ “S*®* !,im V hut 

S'S by m so *. \ v bo was a fnendof the son 
oi Sphodrias, brought him oil 


i - - — two trees, out two 

fountains of that name, Ptoum too, is just by 
; « said, a boar suddenly rushed 

, out and frighted her; and the stories of Python 
! T ? t i; us ' I’ 1 ? of which lies here, agree 
1 )VV t lcir °P'r‘ on "'fro »y, Apollo was born in 
i P 'r C ' , Ih ,- , othc / Proofs of this matter X 
omit, for tradition docs not reckon this deity 
among those who were born mortal, and after- 
wards were changed into demigods; of which 
number were Hercules and Bacchus, who by 

i t,ti r i'’‘- , s " -ere ra,s ' d fro m a frail and perish- 
able being to immortality : but he is one of those 
eternal deities who were never bom, if we may 

SSrJrfd ,* 0 anci “t sages that have 

lr Th l ^ csc points. 

f ^.f!l!i Ti 'r b:!ns the ? ^treating from Orehomcnus 
towards regyrm, the Lacedaemonians who were 
returning from Locns met them on the road. 
As soon as they were perceived to be passtnjr the 
straits, one ran and told PeIopidas,"\Vc are 
c f, c . m y s hands." “And why not 
; hR >- , ““I h°> >nto ours?" At the same time 
he ordered the cavalry to advance from the rear 

attach - f f kCy ln, ? lu be rc ady for the 
attad. , and the infantry, who were but 300, f he 

• T "h'M 5 was °P e the largest and molt con-' - ' 

tfe Lacedmmo S nUm a0£ia ’ “ d St!!I Ka " i£0Md b f 

the names °r the sacred tatiatimi and the hind 
of (ns mentioned below), bcin^ equally 
famed for their fidelity to the Theban ftate, and 
affection for each other. Some fabulous things 
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drew up in a close body ; hoping that, wherever 
they charged, they would break through the 
enemy, though superior in numbers. 

The Spartans had two_ battalions. Ephorus 
says, their battalion consisted of soo men, but 
Callisthenes makes it 700, and Polybius and 
others 900. Their Polcmarchs , Gorgoleon and 
Theopompus, pushed boldly on against the The- 
bans. The shock began in the quarter where 
the generals fought m person on both sides, 
and was very violent and furious. The Spartan 
commanders, who attacked Pelopidas, were among 
the first that were slain ; and all that were near 
them being either killed or put to flight, the 
whole army was so terrified, that they opened 
a lane for the Thebans, through which they might 
have passed safely, and continued their route if 
they had pleased. But Pelopidas disdaining to 
make his escape so, charged those who yet stood 
their ground, and made such havoc among them, 
that they fled in great confusion. The pursuit 
was not continued very far, for the Thebans were 
afraid of the Orchomenians who were near the 
place of battle, and of the forces just arrived from 
Lacedaemon. They were satisfied with beating 
them in fair combat, and making their retreat 
through a dispersed and defeated army. 

Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and 
gathered the spoils of the slain, they returned 
home not a little elated. For it seems that in 
all their former wars, both with the Greeks and 
barbarians, the Lacedaemonians had never been 
beaten, the greater number by the less, nor even 
by equal numbers, in a pitched battle. Thus 
their courage seemed irresistible, and their renown 
so much intimidated their adversaries, that they 
did not care to hazard an engagement with them 
on equal terms. This battle" first taught the 
Greeks, that it is not the Eurotas, nor the space 
between Babyce and Cnacion, which alone pro- 
duces brave warriors, but wherever the youth are 
ashamed of what is base, resolute in a good 
cause, and more inclined to avoid disgrace than 
danger, there are the men who are terrible to 
their enemies. 

Gorgidas as some say, first formed the sacred 
land, consisting of 300 select men, who were 
quartered in the Cadmca, and maintained and 
exercised at the public expense. They were 
called the city land, for citadels in those days 
were called cities. 

***** 

But Gorgidas, by disposing those that belonged 
to this sacred band here and there in the first 
ranks, and covering the front of his infantry with 
•them, gave them but little opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves, or effectually to serve the 
. common cause ; thus divided as they were, and 
mixed with other troops more in number and of 
inferior resolution. But when their valour ap- 
peared with so much lustre at Tegyrse, where 
they fought together, and close to the person of 
their general, Pelopidas would never part them 


are related of them, from which we can only 
infer, that they were a brave resolute set of young 
men, who had vowed perpetual friendship to each 
other, and had hound themselves, by the strangest 
ties, to stand by one another to the last drop of 
their blood ; and were therefore the fittest to he 
employed in such private and dangerous expe- 
ditions. 
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afterwards, hut kept them in a body, and con- 
stantly-charged at the head of them in the most 
dahgerous attack. For as horses go faster when 
harnessed together in a chariot, than they do 
when driven single, not because their united force 
more easily breaks the air, but because their 
spirits are raised higher by emulation; so he 
thought the courage of brave men would be most 
irresistible, when they were acting together and 
contending with each other which should most 
excel. 

But when the Lacedmmonians had made peace 
with the rest of the Greeks, and continued the 
war against the Thebans only, and when king 
Cleombrotus had entered their country with 
10,000 foot and 1000 horse, they were not only 
threatened with the common dangers of war, as 
before, but even with total extirpation; which 
spread the utmost terror over all Bocotia. As 
Pelopidas, on this occasion, was departing for the 
army, his wife, who followed him to the door, 
besought him, with tears, to take care of himself, 
he answered, “ My dear, private persons are to 
he advised to take care of themselves, but persons 
in a public character to take care of others.” 

When he came to the army, and found the 
general officers differing in opinion, he was the 
first to close in with that of Epaminondas, who 
proposed that they should give the enemy battle. 
He was not, indeed, then one of those that com- 
manded in chief, but he was captain of the sacred 
land; and they had that confidence in him, 
which was due to a man who had given his 
country such pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, 
and the two armies in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas 
had a dream which gave him no small trouble. 
In that field lie the bodies of the daughters of 
Scedasus, who are called Leuctrida from the 
place. For a rape having been committed upon 
them by some Spartans whom they had hospitably 
received into their house, they had killed them- 
selves, and were buried there. Upon this, their 
father went to Lacedcemon, and demanded that 
justice should be done upon the persons who had 
committed so detestable and atrocious a crime; 
and, as he could not obtain it, he vented bitter 
imprecations against the Spartans, and then killed 
himself upon the tomb of his daughters. From 
that time many prophecies and oracles forewarned 
the Spartans to beware of the vengeance of Leuc- 
tra : the true intent of which but few understood ; 
for they were in doubt as to the place that was 
meant, there being a little maritime town called 
Lcuctrum, in Laconia, and another of the same 
name near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Besides, 
that injury was done to the daughters of Scedasus 
Jong before the battle of Leuctra. _ 

Pelopidas, then, as he slept in his tent, thought 
he saw these young women weeping at their 
tombs, and loading the Spartans with impreca- 
tions, while their father ordered him to sacrifice 
a red-haired young virgin to the damsels, if he 
desired to be victorious in the ensuing engage- 
ment. This order appearing to him cruel and 
unjust, he rose and communicated it to the sooth- 
sayers and the generals. Some were of opinion, 
that it should not be neglected or disobeyed, 
alleging to the purpose the ancient stones of 
Menoeceus the son of Creon,* and Macaria the 


* Menoeceus devoted himself to death for the 


P 
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daughter of Hercules; and the more modem 
instances of Phereeydes the philosopher, who was 
put to death by the Lacedaemonians, and whose 
shin was preserved by their Lings, pursuant to 
the direction of some oracle ; of Leonidas, who, 
by order of the oracle too, sacrificed himself, 
ns it were, for the sake of Greece; and lastly, 
of the human victims offered by Themistocles to 
33ncchus-OmestcSj before the sea-fight at Salamis: 
to all which sacrifices the ensuing success gave 
a sanction. They observed also, that Agesilaus 
setting sail from the same place that Agamemnon 
did, and against the same enemies, and seeing 
moreover, at Aulis, the same_ vision of the god- 
dess 1 * demanding his daughter in sacrifice, through 
an ill-timed tenderness lor his child refused it ; 
the consequence of which was, that his expedition 
proved unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion, argued, 
that so barbarous and unjust an offering could 
not possibly be acceptable to any superior being ; 
that no Typhous or giants, but the father of gods 
end men, governed the world : that it was absurd 
to suppose that the gods delighted iiy human 
sacrifices; and, that if any of them did, they 
ought to be disregarded as impotent beings, since 
such strange and corrupt desires could not exist 
but in weak and vicious minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged on 
this subject, and Pelopidas was more perplexed 
than all the rest, on a sudden a sbe-cok quitted 
the herd, and ran through the camp ; and when 
she came to the place where they were assembled, 
she stood still. The officers, for their part, only 
admired her colour, which was a shining red, the 
stateliness of her form, the vigour of her motions, 
and the sprightliness of her weighings ; but Theo- 
critus, the diviner, understanding the thing better, 
cried out to Pelopidas, 14 Here comes the victim, 
fortunate man that thou art! wait for no other i 
virgin, but sacrifice that which heaven hath sent 
thee." They then took the coir, and led her to 
the tomb of the virgins, where, after the usual 
prayers and the ceremony of crowning her, they 
offered her up with joy, not forgetting to publish 
the vision of Pelopidas, and the sacrifice required, 
to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas 
drew up the infantry of his left wing in an oblique 
form, that the right wing of the Spartans being 
obliged to divide from the other Greeks, he might 
fall with all his force upon Cleombrotus, who 
commanded them, and break them with the 
greater case. But the enemy, perceiving his 
intention, began to change their order of battle, 
and to extend their right wing and wheel about. 


benefit of his country; as did also Macaria for 
the benefit of the Hcrnclidm. For an account of 
the former, see the Plxcrtissn t and for the latter, 
the Her at lid# of Euripides. 

* Xenophon, in the seventh book of his Grecian 
history, acquaints us, that Pelopidas, when he 
went upon an embassy to the king of Persia, 
represented to him, that the hatred which the 
Laccdxmomnns bore the Thebans, was owing to 
i their not following Agesilaus when hc went to 
make war uprm Persia, and to their hindering 
him from sacrificing his daughter at Aulis when 
Diana demanded her ; a compliance with which 

[ demand would have insured his success; such, at 
least, was the doctrine of the heathen theology. 


with a design to surround Epaminondas. In the 
mean time, Pelopidas came briskly up with his 
band of 300 ; and before Cleombrotus could ex- 
tend his wing as he desired, or reduce it to its 
former disposition, fell upon the Spartans, dis- 
ordered as they were with the imperfect move- 
ment. And though the Spartans, who were 
excellent masters in the art of war, laboured 
no point so much as to keep their men from con- 
fusion and from dispersing when their ranks hap- 
pened to be broken; insomuch that a the private 
men were as able as the officers to knit again and 
to make a united effort, wherever any occasion of 
danger required ; yet Epaminondas then attack- 
ing their right wing only, without stopping to 
contend with the other troops, and Pelopidas, 
rushing upon them with incredible speed and 
bravery, broke their resolution and baffled their 
art. The consequence was such a rout and 
slaughter as had never been known before.* For 
this reason, Pelopidas, who had no share in the 
chief command, but was only captain of a small 
band, gained as much honour by this day’s great 
success as Epaminondas, who tvas governor of 
Bceotia and commander of the whole army. 

But soon after, they were appointed joint 
governors of Bmotia, and entered Peloponnesus 
together, where they caused several cities to re- 
volt from the Lacedemonians, and brought oyer 
to the Theban interest Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, 
and great part of Laconia itself. It was now the 
winter solstice, and the latter end of the last 
month in the year, so that they could hold their 
office but a few days longer : for new governors 
were to succeed on the first day of the next month, 
and the old ones to deliver up their cb u *?r~ 
pain of death. 

The rest of their colleagues, afraid \y 
and disliking a winter campaign, were vcia\ N 
ing home without loss of time ; but - _ 

joining with Epaminondas to oppose it, encour- 
aged his fellow-citizens, who led them against 
Sparta. Having passed the Eurotas, they took 
many of the Laccdremonian towns, and ravaged 
all the country to the very sea, with an army of 
70,000 Greeks, of which the Thebans did not 
make the twelfth part. _ But the character of 
those two great men, without any public order 
or decree, made all the allies follow with silent 
approbation, wherever they led. For the first 
and supreme law, that of nature, seems to direct ‘ 


* The Theban army consisted, at most, but of 
6000 men, whereas that of the enemy was, at 
least, thrice that number, reckoning the allies. 
But Epaminondas trusted most in his cavalry, 
wherein he had much the advantage, both in 
their quality and good management ; the rest he 
endeavoured to supply by the disposition of his 
men, who were drawn up fifty deep, whereas the 
Spartans were but twelve. When the Thebans 
bad gained the victory, and killed Cleombrotus, 
the Spartans renewed the fight to recover the ^ 
king’s body; and in this the Theban cencraV" r 
wisely chose to gratify them, rather than to 
hazard the success of a second onset. The allies 
of the Spartans behaved ill in this battle, because 
they came to it with an expectation to conquer 
without fighting; as for the Thebans, they had 
no allies at this time. This battle was fought 
5n the year before Christ 3 71. Diod. Sicun. 1. xv, 
XCN'orii. fdotfart, J. vi. 
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those 'that have need of protection, to take him 
for their chief who is most able to protect them. 
And as passengers, though, in fine weather, or 
in port, they may behave insolently, and brave 
the pilots, yet, as soon as a storm arises and dan- 
ger appears, fix their eyes on them, and rely 
wholly on their skill ; so the Argives, the Eleatis, 
and the Arcadians, in the bent of their councils 
were against the Thebans, and contended with 
them for superiority of command ; but when the 
time of action came, and danger pressed hard, 
they followed the Theban generals of their own 
accord, and submitted to their orders. 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one body, drove out the Spartans who had settled 
in Messenia, and called home its ancient inhabi- 
tants; they likewise repeopled Ithome. And in 
their return through Centhrea, they defeated the 
Athenians,* who had attacked them in the straits 
with a design to hinder their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other Greeks 
were charmed with their valour, and admired 
their goocf fortune : but the envy of their tef/ow- 
citizens, which grew up together with their glory, 
prepared for them a very unkind and Unsuitable 
reception. For at their return they Were both 
capitally tried, for not delivering up thei r charge, 
according to law, in the first month which they 
call Boucation, but holding it four months longer; 
during which time they performed those great 
actions in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and therefore was in 
most danger: however, they were both acquitted. 
Epaminondas bore the accusation and attempts of 
malignity with great patience, for he considered 
it as no small instance of fortitude and mag- 
nanimity not to resent the injuries done by his 
fellow-citizens : but Pelopidas, who was naturaily 
of a warmer temper, and excited by his friends to 
revenge himself, laid hold on this occasion. 

Meneclidas, the orator, was one of those who 
met upon the great enterprise in Charon's house. 
This man finding himself not held in the same 
honour with the rest of the deliverers of their 
country, and being a good speaker, though of bad 
principles and a malevolent disposition, indulged 
his natural tum, in accusing and calumniating his 
superiors ; and this he continued to do with res- 
pect to Epaminondas and Pelopidas, even after 
judgment was passed in their favour. He pre- 
vailed so far as to deprive Epaminondas of the 
government of Eceotia, and managed a party 
against him a long time with success : but his 
insinuations against Pelopidas were not listened 
to by the people, and therefore he endeavoured to 
embroil him with Charon. It is the common con- 
solation of envy, when a man cannot maintain the 
higher ground himself, to represent those he is 
excelled by as inferior to some others. Hence it 
was, that Meneclidas was ever extolling the actions 
of Charon to the people, and lavishing encomiums 
upon his expeditions and victories. Above ail, he 
magnified nis success in a battle fought by the 
cavalry under his command at Plataea, a little be- 
fore the battle of Leuctra, and endeavoured to per- 
petuate the memory of itby some publiemonument. 


* This happened to the Athenians through the 
errors of their general Iphicrates, who, though 
otherwise an able man, forgot the pass of Cen- 
chrea, while he placed his troops m posts less 
commodious. 


The occasion he took was this. Androcides of 
Cyzicum had agreed with the Thebans for a 
picture of some other battle, which piece he 
worked at in the city of Thebes. But upon the 
revolt, and the war that ensued, he was obliged 
to quit that city, and leave the painting, which 
was almost finished, with the Thebans. Mene- 
clidas endeavoured to persuade the people to 
hang up this piece in one of their temples, with 
an inscription signifying that it was one of 
Charon’s battles, in order to cast g shade upon 
the glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Cer- 
tainly the proposal was vain and absurd to prefer 
one single engagement,* in which there fell only 
Gerandas, a Spartan of no note, with forty others, 
to so many and such important victories. Peio- 
pidas, therefore, opposed this motion, insisting 
that it was contrary to the laws and usages of the 
Thebans, to ascribe the honour of a victory to 
any one man in particular, andthat their country 
ought to have the glory_ of it entire. As for 
Charon, he was liberal in his praises of him 
through his whole harangue, hut he showed that 
Meneclidas was an envious and malicious man : 
and he often asked the Thebans, if they had 
never before done anything that was great and 
excellent. Hereupon a heavy fine Was laid upon 
Meneclidas ; and, as he was not able to pay it, he 
endeavoured afterwards to disturb and overturn 
the government. Such particulars as these, 
though small, serve to give an insight into the 
lives and characters of men. 

At that time Alexander, t the tyrant of Pherae, 
making open war againstseveral cities of Thessaly, 
and entertaining a secret design to bring the 
whole country into subjection, the Thessalians 
sent ambassadors to Thebes to beg the favour of 
a general and some troops. Pelopidas seeing 
Epaminondas engaged in settling the affairs of 
Peloponnesus, offered himself to command in 
Thessaly, for he was unwilling that his military 
talents and skill should lie useless, and well satis- 
fied withal, that wherever Epaminondas was, 
there was no need of any other general. He 
therefore marched with his forces into Thessaly, 
where he soon recovered Larissa ; und, as Alex- 
ander came and made submission, he endeavoured 
to soften and humanize him, and, instead of a 
tyrant, to render him a just and good prince. 
But finding him incorrigible and brutal, and re- 
ceiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his un- 
bridled lust, and insatiable avarice, he thought it 
necessary to treat him with some severity ; upon 
which, he made his escape with his guards. 

Haying now secured the Thessalians against 
the tyrant, and left them in a good understanding 
among themselves, he advanced into Macedonia.! 


* Xenophon speaks slightly of Charon : he 
says, “The exiles went to the house of one 
Charon.” 

f He had lately poisoned his uncle Polyphron, 
and set himself up tyrant in his stead. Polyphron, 
indeed, had killed his own brother Polydore, the 
father of Alexander. All these, with Jason, who 
wasof the same family, were usurpers inThessaly, 
which before was a free state. 

} Amyntas II. left three legitimate children, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural 
son, whose name was PtoIemy._ This last made 
war against Alexander, slew him treacherously, 
and reigned three years. 
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Ptolemy had commenced hostilities against Alex- 
ander, kin? of that country, and they both hud 
scn t for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of their 
differences, and an assistant to him who should 
appear to be injured. Accordingly he went and 
decided their disputes, recalled such of l ne .Mace- 
donians as had been banished, and taking FhtUp, 
the king's brother, and thirty young men ot the 
best families as hostages, he brought them to 
Thebes ; that he might show the Greeks to what 
height the Theban commonwealth was risen by 
the reputation of its arms, and the confidence 
that was placed in its justice and probity. 

This was that Philip who afterwards made war 
upon Greece to conquer and enslave it. He was 
now a boy, and brought up at Thebes, m the 
house of Pammcnes. Hence he was believed to 
have proposed Epaminondas for his pattern ; and 
perhaps he was attentive to that great man s 
activity and happy conduct in war* which was in 
truth the most inconsiderable part of his character : 
as for his temperance, his justice, his magna- 
nimity, and mildness, which really constituted 
Epaminondas the great man, Philip had no share 
of them, either natural or acquired. 4 % 

After this, the Thessalians complaining again, 
that Alexander of Phene disturbed their peace, 
and formed designs upon their cities, Pelopidas 
and Ismenias were deputed to attend them, but 
hating no expectation of a war, Pelopidas had 
brought no troops with him, and therefore the 


Having no w* **»“»*■ — , 

brougut no troops with him, and therefore the 
urgency of the occasion obliged him to make use 
of the Thessalian forces. 

At the same time there were fresh commotions 
in Macedonia ; for Ptolemy had killed^ the king 
and assumed the sovereignty. Pelopidas, who 
was called in by the friends of the deceased, was 
desirous to undertake the cause ; but, having no 
troops of his own, he hastily raised some merce- 
naries, and marched with them immediately 
against Ptolemy. Upon their approach, Ptolemy, 

I bribed the mercenaries, and brought them over to 
I his side : yet, dreading the very name and repu- 
tation of Pelopidas, he went to pay his rcspects to 
him as his superior, endeavoured to pacify mm 
with entreaties, and solemnly promised to keep 
the kingdom for the brothers of the dead king, 
and to regard the enemies and friends of the 
Thebans ns his own. For the performance of 
these conditions he delivered to him his son 
Phitoxcnus nnd fifty of his companions, as 
hostages. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes, put 
being incensed at the treachery of the mercenaries, 
and having intelligence that they had lodged the 
best part of their effects, together with their wives 
and children, in Pharsalus, he thought by taking 
these lie might sufficiently revenge the affront. 
Hereupon he assembled some Thessalian troops, j 
and marched against the town. He was no sooner | 
arrived, than Alexander the tyrant appeared before 
it with his army. Pelopidas concluding that he 
was come to make apology for his conduct, went 
to him with Ismenias. Not that he was ignorant 
what an abandoned and sanguinary man he had 
| to deal with, but he imagined that the dignity of 
i Thebes and his own character would protect him 


* About this time the cause of liberty was in a 
great measure deserted by the other Grecian 
states. Thebes was now the only commonwealth 
that retained any remains of patriotism and con- 

ccm for the injured and oppressed. 


from violence. The tyrant, however, when he 
saw them alone and unarmed, immediately seired 
their persons, and possessed himself of Pharsalus. 
This struck, all his subjects with terror and as- 
tonishment : for they were persuaded, that, after 
such a flagrant act of injustice, he would spare 
nobody, but behave on all occasions, and to all 
persons, like a man that had desperately thrown 
off all regard to his own life and safety. k 
When the Thebans were informed of this out- 
rage, they were filled with indignation, and gave 
orders to their army to march directly into 
Thessaly ; but Epaminondas then happening to 
lie under their displeasure,* they appointed other 

^ As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Phene, 
where at first he did not deny any one access to 
him, imagining that he was greatly humbled by 
his misfortune. But Pelopidas, seeing the Phc- 
neans overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be 
comforted, because now vengeance was ready to 
fail upon the tyrant ; and sent to tell him, that he 
acted very absurdly in daily torturing and putting 
to death so many of his innocent subjects, and m 
the mean time sparing him, who, he might know, 
was determined to punish him when once out oi 
his hands. The tyrant, surprised at hisl magna- 
nimity and unconcern, made answer, > Why is 
Pelopidas in such haste to die ? Which being 
reported to Pelopidas, he replied. It as that 
thou, being more hated by the gods than ever, 
mayest the sooner come to a miserable end. 

From that time Alexander allowed access to 
none but his keepers. Thebe, however, the 
daughter of Jason, who was wife to the tyrant, ] 
haring an account from those keepers of his 
noble and intrepid behaviour^ had a desire to see 
him, and to have some discourse with him. 
When she came into the prison, she could not 
presently distinguish the majestic turn or his 
person amidst such an appearance of distress , 
yet supposing from the disorder of his haw, and 
the meanness of his attire and provisions that he 
, was treated unworthily, she wept. Pelopidas, 
who knew not his visitor, was much surprised ; 

\ but when he understood her quality, addressed 
her by her father's name, with whom he had been 
• intimately acquainted. And upon her saying, I 
f pity your wife,” he replied, 4 ‘ And I pity you, 
i who, wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander, 
i This affected her nearly; for she hated the 
t cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, who to his 
> other debaucheries added that of abusing her 
s youngest brother. In consequence of this, and 
s by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to whom 
r she communicated her sufferings, she conceived a 
still stronger resentment and aversion for her 


husband, , , 

The Theban generals, who had cntcrcdThcssaly 
without doing anything, and either through thejr 
incapacity or ill fortune, returned with disgrace, 
the city of Thebes fined each of them 20,000 

* They were displeased at him, because in a 
late battle fought with the Lacedemonians near 
Corinth, he did not as they thought pursue his 
advantage to the utmost, and put more of the 
enemy to the sward. Hereupon they removed 
him from the government of Bccotia, and sent 
him along with their forces as a private person. 
Such acts of ingratitude towards great and ex- 
cellent men arc common in popular governments. 
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drachmas, and gave Epaminondas the command 
of the army that was to act in Thessaly. 

The reputation of the new general gave the 
Thessalians fresh spirits, and occasioned such 
great insurrections among them, that the tyrant’s 
affairs seemed to be in a very desperate condition ; 
so great was the terror that fell upon his officers 
and friends, so forward were his subjects to revolt, 
and so universal was the joy of the prospect of 
seeing him punished. 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safety of 
Pelopidas to his own fame ; and fearing, if he 
carried matters to an extremity at first, that the 
tyrant might grow desperate, and destroy his 
prisoner, he protracted the war. By fetching a 
compass, as if to finish his preparations, he kept 
Alexander in suspense ; and managed him so as 
neither to moderate his violence and pride, nor 
yet to increase his fierceness and cruelty. For he 
knew his savage disposition, and the little regard 
he paid to reason or justice ; that he buried some 
persons alive, and dressed others in the skins of 
bears and wild boars, and then, by way of diver- 
sion, baited them with dogs, or despatched them 
with darts : that having summoned the people of 
Melibcea and Scotusa, towns in friendship and 
alliance with him, to meet him -in full assembly, 
he surrounded them with guards, and with all 
the wantonness of cruelty put them to the sword : 
and that he consecrated the spear with which lie 
slew his uncle Polyphron, and having crowned it 
with garlands, offered sacrifice to it, as to a god, 
and gave it the name of Tychon. Yet upon seeing 
a tragedian act the Troadcs of Euripides, he 
went hastily out of the theatre, and at the same 
time sent a message to the actor, not to be dis- 
couraged, but to exert all his skill in his part ; for 
it was not out of any dislike that he went out, but 
he was ashamed that his citizens should see him, 
who never pitied those he put to death, weep at 
the sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache. 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very 
name and character of Epaminondas — 

And dropped the craven wing. 

He sent an embassy in all haste to offer satis- 
faction, but that general did not vouchsafe to 
admit such a man into alliance with the Thebans; 
he only granted him a truce of thirty days, and 
having recovered Pelopidas and Ismenias out of 
his hands, he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after this the Thebans having discovered 
that the Lacedaemonians and Athenians had sent 
ambassadors to the king of Persia, to draw him 
into league with them, sent Pelopidas on their 
part ; whose established reputation amply justified 
their choice. For he had no sooner entered the 
king’s dominions than he was universally known 
and honoured : the fame of his battles with the 
Lacedaemonians had spread itself through Asia; 
and, after his victory at Leuctra, the report of 
new successes continually following, had extended 
his renown to the most distant provinces. So 
that when he arrived at the king’s court, and 
appeared before the nobles and great officers that 
waited there, he was the object of universal ad- 
miration; “This,” said they, “is the man who 
deprived the Lacedaemonians of the empire both 
of sea and land, and confined Sparta within the 
bounds of Tygetus and Eurotas ; that Sparta, 
which a little before, under the conduct of 
Agesilaus, made war against the great king, and 


shook the realms of Susa and Ecbatana.’’ On 
the same account Artaxerxes rejoiced to see 
Pelopidas, and loaded him with honours. But 
when he heard him converse in terms that were 
stronger than those of the Athenians, and plainer 
than those of the Spartans, he admired him still 
more ; and, as kings seldom conceal their inclina- 
tions, he made no secret of his attachment to him, 
but let the other ambassadors see the distinction 
in which he held him. It is true, that of all the 
Greeks he seemed to have done Antalcidas the 
Spartan the greatest honour,® when he took the 
garland which he wore at table from his head, 
dipped it in perfumes, and sent it him. But 
though he did not treat Pelopidas with that 
familiarity, _ yet he made him the richest and 
most magnificent presents, and fully granted his 
demands ; which were, that all the Greeks should 
be free and independent; that Messene should be 
repeopled ; and that the Thebans should be 
reckoned the king’s hereditary friends. 

With this answer lie returned, but without 
accepting any of the king’s presents, except some 
tokens of his favour and regard : a circumstance 
that reflected no small dishonour upon the other 
ambassadors. The Athenians condemned and 
executed Timagoras, and justly too, if it was on 
account of the many presents he received : for he 
accepted not only gold and silver, but a magnifi- 
cent bed, and servants to make it, as if that was 
an art which the Greeks were not skilled in. He 
received also fourscore cows, and herdsmen to 
take care of them, as if he wanted their milk for 
his health ; and, at last, he suffered himself to be 
carried in a litter as far as the sea-coast at the 
king’s expense, who paid four talents for his con- 
veyance : but his receiving of presents does not 
seem to have been the principal thing that incensed 
the Athenians. For when lipicrates, the armour- 
bearer, acknowledged in full assembly, that he 
had received the king's presents, and talked of 
proposing a decree, that, instead of choosing nine 
arc/tons every year, nine of the poorest citizens 
should be sent ambassadors to the king, that by 
his gifts they might be raised to affluence, the 
people only laughed at the motion. What ex- 
asperated the Athenians most, was, that the 
Thebans had obtained of the king all they asked ; 
they did not consider how much the character of 
Pelopidas outweighed the address of their orators, 
with a man who ever paid particular attention to 
military excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great ap- 
plause, as well on account of the repeopling of 
Messene, as to the restoring of liberty to the rest 
of Greece. 

Alexander the Phertean was now returned to 
his natural disposition ; he had destroyed several 
cities of Thessaly, and put garrisons into the 
towns of the Phthiotte, the Achrcans and the 
Magnesians. As soon as these oppressed people 
had learned that Pelopidas was returned, they 
sent their deputies to Thebes, to beg the favour 
of some forces, and that he might be their general. 
The Thebans willingly granted their request, and 
an army was soon got ready ; but as the general 


* If Plutarch means the Spartan ambassador, 
he differs from Xenophon, who says that his name 
was Euthicles. He likewise tells us that Tima- 
goras was the person whom the king esteemed 
next to Pelopidas. 
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was on the point of marching, the sun began to 
be eclipsed, and the city was covered with dark- 
ness in the daytime. 

. Pelopidas, seeing the people in great consterna- 
tion at this phenomenon, did not think proper to 
force the army to move, while under such terror 
and dismay, nor to risk the lives of 7000 of his 
fellow-citizens. Instead of that, he went himself 


into Thessaly, and taking with him only 300 horse, 
consisting of Theban volunteers and strangers, he 
set out, contrary’ to the warnings of the sooth- 
sayers and inclinations of the people : for they 
considered the eclipse as a sign from heaven, the 
object of which must be some illustrious person- 
age. But, besides that Pelopidas was the more 
exasperated against Alexander bv reason of the 
ill treatment he had received, he hoped from the 
conversation he had with Thebe, to find the 
tyrant s family embroiled and in great disorder. 
Ihe greatest incitement, however, was the honour 
the thing. He had a generous ambition to 
shoiv the Greeks, at a time when the Lacedsc- 
momans were sending generals and other officers 
to Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athe- 
nians were pensioners to Alexander, as their 
benefactor, to whom they had erected a statue in 
brass, that the Thebans were the only people who 
took the field in behalf of the oppressed, and en- 
deavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and unjust 
government. 

t f 'Yte n , hc ' vas arr * vc ^ at Pharsalus, he assem- 
bled his forces, and then marched directly against 
Alexander ; who, knowing that Pelopidas had but 
lew’ Thebans about him, and that he himself had 
double his number of Thessalian infantry’, went 
to meet him as far as the temple of Thetes. When 
he was informed that the tyrant was advancing 
towards him with a great army, “So much the 
better, said he, “for we shall beat so many the 
more. 3 

Near the place called Cvnoseenhrd.T* nrr. 


two steep hills opposite each other, in the middle 
01 the plain. Both sides endeavoured to get 
possession of these hills with their infantry', in 
the mean time Pelopidas with his cavalry, which 
was numerous and excellent, charged the enemy’s 
horse, and put them to the rout. But while he 
was pursuing them over the plain, Alexander had 
pined the hills, having got before the Thessalian 
loot, which he attacked as they were trying to 
force those strong heights, killing the foremost, 
and wounding many of those that followed, so 
t“ c y toiled without effecting anything. 
Pelopidas seeing this, called back his cavalry, and j 
ordered them to fall upon such of the enemy as i 



enemy thought they had quite different men to 
deal with. They stood two or three charges; 
but when they found that the foot still pressed 
tonvnrd, and saw the horse return from the pur- 
s:nt, they pave ground, and retreated, but slowly, 
•mu step by step. Pelopidas then taking a view, i 
IIt,5u aR i^ mmcnce * of enemy's whole army, 
c »ot >:« take to flight, but was full if 

round tZ ° IS 5 rdcr -, ! "°PP' d a while to look 

oo Jh/^w !cT3nd "- • When he P°«*tved him 
c-nX-. encouraging and rallying the tner- 
c.nanes, he was no longer master of himself; 


to but, sacrificing both his safety and his duty as a 
:k- general, to his passion, he sprang forward a great 

way before his troops, loudly calling for and 
la- challenging the tyrant, who did not dare to meet 
to him or to wait for him, but fell back and hid him- 
or self in the midst of his guards. The foremost 
us ranks of the mercenaries, who came hand to hand, 
rif were broken by Pelopidas, and a number of them 
ie, shin ; but others, fighting at a distance, pierced 
he his armour with their javelins. The Thessalians 
h- extremely anxious for him, ran down the hill to 
■y his assistance, but when they came to the place, 
ie they found him dead upon the ground. Both 
n- horse and foot then falling upon ‘the enemy's main ■ 
re body, entirely routed them, and killed above 3000. 
ie The pursuit continued a long way, and the fields : 
ie were covered with the carcases of the slain, 
ie Such of the Thebans as were present were 
r. greatly afflicted at the death of Pelopidas, callin'* 
ir lum tneir father, their saviour, and instructor in 
o everything that was great and honourable. Nor 
is this to be wondered at ; since the Thessalians 
•s and allies, after exceeding, by their public acts 
■' in his favour, the greatest honours that are 
r usuallj' paid to human virtue, testified their 
a regard for him still more sensibly by the deepest 

0 sorrow. ^ For it is said, that those who were in 

- the action, neither put off their armour, ncr 
t unbridled their horses, nor bound up their 

wounds, after they heard that he was dead ; but, 

- notwithstanding their heat and fatigue, repaired 
t to the body, as if it still had life and sense, piled 
t round it the spoils of the enemy, and cut off their 

1 horses manes and their own hair.* Many of 
1 f •?.* 2^*2 lhe P retired to their tents, neither 
1 kindled a fire nor took any refreshment : but a 
: melancholy silence prevailed throughout the 

: camp, as if,^ instead of gaining so great and 
glonous a victory, they had been worsted and 
enslaved by the tyrant. 

When the news was carried to the towns, the 
magistrates, young men, children, and priests, 
came out to meet the body, with trophies, crowns 
and golden armour : and when the time of his 
interment was come, some of the Thessalians who 
were venerable for their age, went and begged 
°£? e Thebans that might have the honour 
of burying him. One of them expressed Himself 
m these terms: “What we request of you, our 
good allies, will be an honour and consolation to 
US' under this great misfortune. It is not the 
living Pelopidas, whom the Thessalians desire to 
attend ; it is not to Pelopidas sensible of their 
gratitude, that they would now pay the due 
honours ; all we ask is the permission to wash, 
to adorn, and inter his dead body. And if we 
obtain this favour, we shall believe you are per- 
suaded that wc think our share in the common 
calamity greater than yours. You have lost only 
a good general, but wc arc so unhappy as to be 
depnved both of him and of our liberty. For how 
shall wc nresume to ask you for another general, 

[ w, Jg* we i have not restored to you Pelopidas ? " 

The Thebans granted their request. And \ 
surely there never was a more magnificent funeral 
at least in the opinion of those who do not place 
magnificence in ivory gold, and purple; as 
Phihstus did, who dwells m admiration upon the 
tuncral of Dionysius ; which, p roperly speaking, 

ancients 11 Stom3r ^ r *°ken tnouming among the 
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was nothing but the pompous catastrophe of that 
bloody tragedy, his tyranny. Alexander the 
Great, too, upon the death of Hephasstion, not 
only had the manes of the horses and mules shorn, 
but caused the battlements of the walls to be taken 
down, that the very cities might seem to mourn, 
by losing their ornaments, and having the ap- 
pearance of being shorn and chastised with grief. 
These things being the effects of arbitrary orders, 
executed through necessity, and attended both 
with envy of those for whom they are done, and 
hatred of those who command them, are not 
proofs of esteem and respect, but of barbaric 
pomp, of luxury, and vanity, in those who lavish 
their wealth to such vain and despicable purposes. 
But that a man who was only one of the subjects 
of a republic, dying in a.strange country, neither 
his wife, children, nor kinsmen present, without 
the request or command of any one, should be 
attended home, conducted to the grave, and 
crowned by so many cities and tribes, might 
justly pass for an instance of the most perfect 
happiness. For the observation of fEsop is not 
true, that Death is most unfortunate in the time 
of prosperity ; on the contrary, it is then most 
happy, since it secures to good men the glory of 
their virtuous actions, and puts them above the 
power of fortune. The ( compliment, therefore, of 
the, Spartan was much more rational, when em- 
bracing Diagoras, after he and his sons and 
grandsons had all conquered and been crowned 
at the Olympic games, he said, “ Die, die now, 
Diagoras, for thou canst not be a god." And 
yet, I think, if a man should put all' the victories 
in the Olympian and Pythian games together, he 
would not pretend to compare them with any one 
of the enterprises of Pelopidas, which were many 
and all successful ; so that after he had flourished 
the greatest part of his life with honour and re- 
nown, and had been appointed the thirteenth time 
governor of Bceotia, he died in a great exploit, 
the consequence of which was the destruction of 
the tyrant, and the restoring of its liberties to 
Thessaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, 
so it brought them still greater advantages. For 
the Thebans were no sooner informed of it, than 
prompted by a desire of revenge, they sent upon 
that business 7000 foot and 700 horse, under the 
command of Malcites and Diogiton. These 
finding Alexander weakened with his late defeat, 
and reduced to great difficulties, compelled him 
to restore the cities he had taken from, the Thes- 
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salians, to withdraw his garrisons from the terri- 
tories of the Magnesians, the Phthiotte, and 
Achteans, and to engage by oath to submit to the 
Thebans, and to keep his forces in readiness to 
execute their orders. 

And here it is. proper to relate the punishment 
which the gods inflicted, upon him soon after for 
his treatment of Pelopidas. He, as we have 
already mentioned, first taught Thebe, the tyrant’s 
wife, not to dread the exterior pomp and splendour 
of his palace, though she lived in the midst of 
guards, consisting of exiles from other countries. 
She, therefore, fearing his falsehood, and hating 
his cruelty, agreed with her three brothers, 
Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, to take 
him off ; and they put their design in execution 
after this manner. The whole palace was full of 
guards, who watched all . the night, except the 
tyrant’s bed-chamber, which was an upper room, 
and the door of the apartment was guarded by a 
dog who was chained there, and who would fly 
at everybody except his master and mistress, and 
one slave that fed him. When the time fixed 
for the attempt was come, Thebe concealed her 
brothers, before it was dark, in a room hard by. 
She went in alone, as usual, to Alexander, who 
was already asleep, but presently came out again, 
and ordered the slave to take away the dog. 
because her husband chose to sleep without being 
disturbed : and that the [stairs might not creak 
as the young men came up, she covered them 
with wool. She then fetched up her brothers, 
and leaving them at the door with poniards. in 
' their hands, went into the chamber, and taking 
away the tyrant’s sword, which hung at the head 
of his bed, showed it them as a proof that he 
was fast asleep. The young men now being 
struck with terror, and not daring to advance, 
she reproached them with cowardice, and swore 
in her rage, that she would awake Alexander, and 
tell him the whole. Shame and fear having 
brought them to themselves, she led them in and 
placed them about the bed, herself holding the 
light. One of them caught him by the feet, and 
another by the hair of his head, while the third 
stabbed him with his poniard. Such a death 
was, perhaps, too speedy for so abominable a 
monster; but if it be considered that he was the 
first tyrant who was assassinated by his own wife, 
and that his dead body was exposed to all kinds 
of indignities, and spurned and trodden under 
foot by his subjects, his punishment will appear 
to have been proportioned to his crimes. 
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Marcus Claudius, who was five times consul, 
was. the son of Marcus ; and, according to Posi- 
donius, the first of his family that bore the sur- 
name of Marcellus, that is. Martial. He had, 
indeed, a great deal of military experience ; his 
make was strong, his arm almost irresistible, and 
he was naturally inclined to war. But though 
impetuous and lofty in the combat, on other 
occasions he was modest and humane. He was so 
far a lover of the Grecian learning and eloquence, 
as to honour and admire those that excelled in 
them, though his employments prevented his mak- 
ing that progress in them which he desired. For 
if Heaven ever designed that any men — 


In war’s rude lists should combat. 
From youth to age, — 

as Homer expresses it, certainly it was the 
principal Romans of those times. In their youth 
they had to contend with the Carthaginians for 
the island of Sicily, in their middle age with the 
Gauls for Italy itself, and, in their old nge again 
with the Carthaginians and Hannibal. Thus, 
even in age, they bad not the common relaxa- 
tion and repose, but were called forth by their 
birth and their merit to accept of military com- 
mands. 

As for Marcellus, there was no kind of fighting 
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in which he was not admirably well skilled ; but a man and a woman, and likewise two Gauls,* one 
in single combat he excelled himself. He, there- of each sex, alive in the beast market. A thing 
fore, never refused a challenge, or failed of killing that gave rise to certain private and mysterious 
the challenger. In Sicily, seeing his brother rites, which still continue to be performed in the 
Otacilius in great danger, he covered him with month of November. 

his shield, slew those that attacked him, and In the beginning of the war the Romans some- 
saved his life. For these things he received from times gained great advantages, and sometimes 
the generals crowns and other military honours, were no less signally defeated ; but there was no 
while but a youth ; and his reputation increasing decisive action, till the consulate of Flaminius 
every day, the people appointed him to the office and Furius, who led a very powerful army against 
of atride <rdtlc, and the priests to that of augur, the Insubrians. Thtfn we are told, the river 
This is a kind of sacerdotal function to which the which runs through the Picene, was seen flowing 
law assigns the care of that divination which is with blood, and that three moons appeared over 
taken from the flights of birds. the city of Ariminum. But the priests who were 

***** to observe the flight of birds at the time of 

After the first Carthaginian war,* which had choosing consuls, nifirmed that the election was 
lasted twenty-two years, Rome was soon engaged faulty and inauspicious. The senate, therefore, 
in a new war with the Gauls. The Insubrians, a immediately sent letters to the camp, to recal the 
Celtic nation, who inhabit that part of Italy which consuls, insisting that they should return without 
lies at the foot of the Alps, though very powerful loss of time, and resign their office, and forbidding 
in themselves, called in the assistance of the them to act at all against the enemy in conse- 
Gcsatm, a people of Gaui, who fight for pay on quence of their late appointment, 
such occasions. It was a wonderful and fortunate Flaminius haying received these letters, deferred 

thing for the Roman people, that the Gallic war opening them till he had engaged and routed the 
did not break out at the same time with the barbarians, and overrun their country, f There- 
Punic ; and that the Gauls observing an exact fore, when he returned loaded with spoils, the 
neutrality all that time, as if they had waited to people did not go out to meet him; ana because 
take up the conqueror, did not attack the Romans he aid not directly obey the order that recalled 
till they were victorious, and at leisure to receive him, but treated it with contempt, he was in 
them. However, this war was not a little alarm- danger of losing his triumph. As soon as the 
ing to the Romans, as well on account of the triumph was over, both he and his colleague were 
vicinity of the Gauls, as their character of old as deposed, and reduced to the rank of private 
warriors. They were, indeed, the enemy whom citizens. So much regard had the Romans for 
they dreaded most ; for they had made themselves religion, referring all their affairs to the good 
masters of Rome ; and from that time it had been pleasure of the gods, and, in their greatest pros- 
provided by law, that the priests should be ex- perky, not suffering any neglect of the forms of 
erupted from bearing arms, except it were to divination and other sacred usages; for they 
defend the city against the Gauls. were fully persuaded, that it was a matter of 

The vast preparations they made were farther greater Importance to the preservation of their 
proofs of their fears (for it is said that so many state to have their generals obedient to the gods, 
thousands of Romans were never seen in arms than even to have them victorious in the field, 
either before or since) ; and so were the new and To this purpose, the following story' is remark- 
extraordinary sacrifices which they offered. On able:— Tiberius Scmpromus, who was as much 
other occasions, they had not adopted the rites of respected for his valour and probity as any man 
barbarous and savage nations, but their religious in Rome, while consul, named Scipio Nasiga and 

customs had been agreeable to the mild and — 

merciful ceremonies of the Greeks : yet on the year of the one hundred and thirty-eighth olym- 
appearancc of this war, they were forced to com- piad. Polyb. h li. 

ply with certain oracles found in the books of the * They offered the same sacrifice at the be- 
Sibyls ; and thereupon they buried two Greeks, ginning of the second Punic war. Liv. 1 . 

— xxii. 5, 7* . 

* Plutarch is a little mistaken here in his f Flaminius was not entitled to this^ success by 
chronology. The first Punic war lasted twenty- his conduct. He gave battle with a river behind 
four years, for it began in the year of Rome 48^, him, where there was not room for Ms men to 
and peace was made with the Carthaginians m rally or retreat, if they had been broken. But 
the year 51a. The Gauls continued quiet all that possibly he might make such a disposition of his 
time, and did not begin to stir till four years forces, to show them that they must either conquer 
after. Then they advanced to Ariminum ; but or die ; for he knew that he ivas acting against 
the Boii mutinying against their lenders, slew the the intentions of the senate, and that nothing but 
kings Atcs and Galates ; after which the Gauls success could bring him off. Indeed, he was 
fell upon each other, and numbers were slain ; naturally rash and daring, 
they that survived returned home. Five years It was the skill and management of the legion- 
after this, the Gauls began to prepare for a new ary’ tribunes which made amends for the consul’s > 
war, on account of the division which Flaminius imprudence. They distributed among the soldiers ' 
had made of the lands in the Picene, taken from of the first line the pikes of the Triani, to prevent 
the Senones of Gallia Cisalpina. ^ These prepara- the enemy from making use of their swords ; and 
lions were carrying on a long time ; and it was when the first ardour of the Gauls was over, they 
eight years after that division^ before the war ordered the Romans to shorten their swords, close 
began in earnest under their chiefs Congolitanus with the enemy, so as to leave them no room to 
and Anerrestes, when L, /Emil i us Papus and C. lift up their arms, and stab them ; which they did 
Atdius Regulus were consuls, in the five hundred without running any hazard themselves, the 
and twenty-eighth year of Rome, and the third swords of the Gauls having no point. 
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Caius Marcius his successors. When they wc re 
gone'into the provinces allotted them, Sempronq, s 
happening to meet with a book which contained 
the sacred regulations for the conduct of wq r 
found that there was one particular which he 
never knew before. It was this: “When t) le 
consul goes to take the auspices in a house or 
tent without the city, hired for that purpose, at, j 
is obliged by some necessary business to rctu rn 
into the city before any sure sign appears to hitj, 
he must not make use of that lodge again, 
take another, and there begin his observations 
anew.” Sempronius was ignorant of this, wh<, n 
he named those two consuls, for he had twi ce 
made use of the same place : but when he_ pt, r _ 
• ccived his error, he made the senate acquainted 
with it. They, for their part, did not lightly pq ss 
over so small a defect, but wrote to the const, | s 
about it ; who left their provinces, and return C( j 
with all speed to Rome, where they laid <lo\ vn 
their offices. This did not happen till long after 
the afiair of which we were speaking.* * * § 

jRnr xhmv* Cilia* - very - Ciimr, Cwtr prxtn&V of L v fe 
best families of Rome, Cornelius Cethegus ai,d 
Quintus Sulpicius, were degraded from the priet t _ 
hood ; the former, because he did not present tl le 
entrails of the victim according to rule ; and t(, e 
latter, because as he was sacrificing, the tuft 0 f 
his cap, which was such a one as the Flamin cs 
wear, fell off. And because the squeaking of a 
rat happened to be heard, at the moment th a£ . 
Minucius the dictator appointed Caius Flamini us 
his general of horse, the people obliged them t0 
quit their posts, _ and appointed others in th(,; r 
stead. But while they observed these smyi 
’ matters with such exactness, they gave not into 
any sort of superstition, t for they neither changed 
nor went beyond the ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his colleague being deposed frq m 
the consulship, the magistrates, called interrege ^ t 
nominated Marcellus to that high office ; wljJ, 
when he entered upon it, took Cneius Comeli u j 
for his colleague. Though the Gauls are sa;d 
to have been disposed to a reconciliation, ai,d 
the senate was peaceably inclined, yet the peopj e 
at the instigation of Marcellus, were for w:, r | 
However, a peace was concluded; which seeing 
to have been broke by the Gesatx, who having 
passed the Alps, with 30,000 men, prevailed wi t fj 
the Insubrians to join them with much great ;er 
numbers. Elated with their strength, th C y 
marched immediately to Acerrx,§ a city on t}, e 
banks of the Po. There Viridomarus, king 0 f 
the Gesatx, took ro,ooo men from the main body, 
and with this party laid waste all the country 
about the river. 

When Marcellus was informed of their marc,}, 
he left his colleague before Acerrx, with all t j,^ 

* Sixty years, after. 

t This word is here used in the literal sense. 

t These were officers, who, when there were n0 
kjegal magistrates in being, were appointed to hqjd 
the comitia for electing new ones. The title 0 f 
interreges, which was given them while the 
government was regal, was continued to thc m 
under the commonwealth. 

§ The Romans were besieging Acerrx, and the 
Gauls went to relieve it ; but finding the_msclv es 
unable, to do that, they passed the Po with pi lrt 
of their army, and laid siege to Clastidium t0 
make a diversion. Polyd. 1. ii. 


heavy-armed infantry, and -the third part of the 
horse : and taking with him the Vest of the cavalry, 
and about six hundred of the light-armed foot, he 
set out, and, kept forward day and night till he 
came, up with the ten thousand Gesatx near 
Clastidium,* a little town of the Gauls, which 
had very, lately submitted to the Romans. He 
had not time to give his troops any rest or refresh- 
ment ; for the barbarians immediately perceived 
his approach, and despised his attempt, as he had 
but a handful of infantry, and they made no 
account of his cavalry. These, as well as all the 
other Gauls, being skilled in fighting on horse- 
back, thought they had the advantage in this 
respect ; and, besides, they greatly exceeded 
Marcellusin numbers. They marched, therefore, 
directly against him, their king at their head, 
with great impetuosity and dreadful menaces, 
as if sure of crushing him at once. Marcellus, 
because his party was but small, to prevent its 
being surrounded, extended the wings of his 
cavalry, thinning and widening the line, till he 
presented a front rr carry equaf ro Mac of die 
enemy. He was now advancing to the charge, 
when his horse, terrified with the shouts of the 
Gauls, turned short, and forcibly carried him 
back. Marcellus fearing that this, interpreted 
by superstition, should cause some disorder in his 
troops, quickly turned his horse again towards 
the enemy, and then paid his adorations to the 
sun ; as if that movement had been made, not by 
accident but design, for the Romans always turn 
round when they worship the gods. Upon the 
point of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Fereirius 
the choicest of the enemy’s arms. In the mean 
time, the king of the Gauls spied him, and judging 
by the ensigns of authority that he was the consul, 
he set spurs to his horse, and advanced a con- 
siderable way before the rest, brandishing his 
spear, and loudly challenging him to the combat. 
He was distinguished from the rest of the Gauls 
by his stature, as well as by his armour, which, 
being set off with gold and silver, and the most 
lively colours, shone like lightning. As Mar- 
cellus was viewing the disposition of the enemy’s 
forces, he cast his eyes upon this rich suit of 
armour, and concluding that in it his vow to 
Jupiter would be_ accomplished, he rushed upon 
the Gaul, and pierced his breastplate with his 
spear; which stroke, together with the weight 
and force of the consul’s horse, brought him to 
the ground, and with two or three more blows 
he despatched him. .He then leaped from his 
horse and disarmed him, and lifting up his spoils 
towards heaven, he said, “ O Jupiter Feretrius, 
who observest the deeds of great warriors and 
generals in battle, I now call thee to witness, that 
I am the third Roman consul and general who 
have, with my own hands, slain a general and a 
king ! To thee I consecrate the most excellent 
spoils. Do thou grant us equal success in the 
prosecution of this war.” 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman 
cavalry encountered both the .enemy's. horse and 
foot at the same time, and gained. a victory ; not 
only great in itself, but peculiar in its kind : for 
we have no account of such a handful of cavalry 
beating such numbers, both of horse and foot, 
either before or since. Marcellus having killed 
the greatest part of the enemy, and taken their 


* Livy places this town in Liguria Montana. 
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friendship nnd admission to t!ie rights of hos- 
pitality. Bandius, in gratitude for these favours, 
heartily espoused the party of Hannibal, and by 
his authority drew the people on to a revolt, 
Marcellus thought it wrong to put a man to death, 
who had gloriously fought the battles of Rome. 
Besides, the general had so engaging a manner 
grafted upon his native humanity, that Jic could 
hardly fail Of attracting the regards of a man of a 
great and generous spirit. One day, Bandius 
happening to salute him, Marcellus asked who he 
| was : not that he was a stranger to his person, 
l butthat he might have an opportunity to introduce 
Vwliat lie had to say. Being told his name was 
1 Lucius Bandius, “ What ! ” says Marcellus, in 
seeming admiration, “ that Bandius who has been 
so much talked of in Rome for his gallant 
behaviour at Cannrc, who indeed was the only 
man that did. not abandon the consut /Emilias, 
but received in his own body most of the shafts 
that were aimed at him 1 " Bandius saying, he 
was the very person, and showing some of his 
scars, “Why, then,” replied Marcellus, “when 
you bore about you such marks of your regard 
for us, did not you come to us one of the first ? 
Do we seem to you slow to reward the virtue of 
a friend, who is honoured even by his enemies ? ” 
After this obliging discourse, he embraced him, 
nnd made him a present of a war horse, and soo 
drachmas in silver. 

From this time Bandius was very' cordially 
attached - to Marcellus, and constantly informed 
him of the proceedings of the opposite party, who 
were very numerous, and who had resolved, 
\ s’ when the Romans marched out against the enemy, 
■Wto plunder their baggage. Hereupon Marcellus 
f drew up his forces in order of battle within the 
city, placed the baggage near the gates, nnd 
published an edict, forbidding the inhabitants to 
appear upon the walls. Hannibal seeing no 
hostile appearance, concluded that everything 
was in great disorder in the city, and therefore 
he approached it with little precaution. At this 
moment Marcellus commanded the gate that was 
next him to be opened, and sallying out with the 
best of his cavalry, lie charged the enemy in 
front. Soon after the infantry rushed out at 
another gate, with loud shouts. And while 
Hannibal was dividing his forces, to oppose these 
two parties, a third gate was opened, and the 
rest of the Roman troops issuing out, attacked 
the enemy on another side, who were greatly 
disconcerted at such an unexpected sally, and 
who made hut a faint resistance against those 
with whom they were first engaged, by reason of 
their being fallen upon by another body. 

Then it was that Hannibal’s men, struck with 
terror, and covered with wounds, first gave back 
before the Romans, and were driven to their camp. 
Above 5000 of them are said to have been slain, 
-/whereas of the Romans there fell not more than 
^00, Livy does not, indeed, make this defeat 
Jmld loss on the Carthaginian side to have been 
/so. considerable ; he only affirms that Marcellus 
gained great honour by this battle, and that the 
1 courage of the Romans was wonderfully restored 
after all their misfortunes, who now no longer 
believed that they had to do with an enemy that 
was invincible, but one who was liable to suffer 
in his turn. 

For this reason the people called Marcellus, 
though absent, to fill the place of one of the 


consuls * who was dead, and prevailed, against 
the sense of the magistrates, to have the election 
put off till his return. Upon his arrival, he was 
unanimously chosen consul ; but it happening to 
thunder at that time, the augurs saw that the 
omen was unfortunate ; and, as they did not 
choose to declare it such, for fear of the people, t 
Marcellus voluntarily laid down the office. Not- 
withstanding this, lie had the command of the 
army continued to him, in quality of Proconsul, 
and returned immediately to Nola, from whence 
he made excursions to chastise those that had 
declared for the Carthaginians. Hannibal made 
haste to their assistance, nnd offered him battle, 
which he declined. But some days after, when 
he saw that Hannibal, no longer expecting a 
battle, had sent out the greatest part of his 
army to plunder the country, he attacked him 
vigorously, having first provided the foot with 
long spears, such as they use in sea-fights, which 
they were taught to hurl at the Carthaginians at 
a distance, who, for their part, were not shilled 
in the use of the javelin, and only fought hand to 
hand with short swords. For this reason all that 
attempted to make head against the Romans, 
were obliged to give way, and fly in great con- 
fusion, leaving 5000 men slain upon the field ; { 
besides the loss of four elephants hilled, and two 
taken. What was of still greater importance, the 
third day after the battle, § above 300 horse, 
Spaniards and Numidians, came over to Mar- 
cclhis. A misfortune which never before hap- 
pened to Hannibal ; for though his army was 
collcclcd from several barbarous nations, different 
both in their manners and their language, yet he 
had a long time preserved a perfect unanimity 
throughout the whole. This body of horse ever 
continued faithful to Marcellus, and those that 
succecdcdhiminthecommand.il 
. Marcellus, being appointed consul the third 
time, passed over mto Sicily.^! For Hannibal’s 


* This was Posthumus Albinus, who was cut 
ofT with all his army by the Boii in a vast forest, 
called by the Gauls the forest of Litana. It 
seems they had cut all the trees near the road he 
was to pass in such a manner that they might be 
tumbled upon his army with the least motion. 

t Marcellus was a plebeian, as was also bis 
colleague Sempronius ; and the patricians, un- 
willing to sec two plebeians consuls at the same 
time, influenced the augurs to pronounce the 
election of Marcellus disagreeable to. the gods. 
But the people would not have acquiesced in the 
declaration of the augurs, had not Marcellus 
showed himself on this occasion as zealous a 
republican as lie was a great commander, and 
refused that honour which had not the sanction 
of all his fellow-citizens. 

t On the Roman side there were not 1000 killed. 
Ltv. lib. xxiii. c. 46. 

§ Livy makes them 1272. It is therefore pro- 
bable that we should read in this place * 1300 
horse.” 

|| Marcellus beat Hannibal a third time before 
Nola: and had Claudius Nero, who was sent out 
to take a circuit and attack the Carthaginians in 
the rear, come up in time, that day would pro- 
bably have made reprisals for the loss sustained at 
Cannm. Liv. lib. xxiv. 17. 

IT In the second year of the hundred and forty- 
first olympiad, the five hundred and thirty-ninth 
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great success had encouraged the Carthaginians 
again to support their claim to that island : and 
they did it the rather, because the affairs of 
Syracuse were in some confusion upon the death 
of Hieronymus* its sovereign. On this account 
the Romans had already sent an army thither 
under the command of Appius Claudius.! 

The command devolving upon Marcellus, he 
was no sooner arrived in Sicily, than a great 
number of Romans came to throw themselves at 
his feet, and represent to him their distress. Of 
those that fought against Hannibal at Canncc, 
some escaped by flight, and others were taken 
prisoners ; the latter in such numbers, that it was 
thought the Romans must want men to defend 
the walls of their capital. Yet that common- 
wealth had so much firmness and elevation of 
mind, that though Hannibal offered to release 
the prisoners for a very inconsiderable ransom, 
they refused it by a public act, and left them to be 
put to death or sold out of Italy. As for those 
that had saved themselves by flight, they sent 
them into Sicily, with an order not to set foot on 
Italian ground during the war with Hannibal. 
These jcame to Marcellus in a body, and falling 
on their knees, begged with loud lamentations 
and floods of tears, the favour of being admitted 
again into the army, promising to make it appear 
by their future behaviour, that that defeat was 
owing to their misfortune, and not to their 
cowardice. Marcellus, moved with compassion, 
wrote to the senate, desiring leave to rccruithis 
army with these exiles, as he should find occasion. 
After much deliberation, the senate signified by 
a decree, that the commonwealth had no need of 
the service of cowards : that Marcellus, however, 
might employ them if he pleased, but on condition 
that he did not bestow upon any of them crowns, 
or other honorary rewards. This decree gave 
Marcellus some uneasiness, and after he returned 
from the war in Sicily, he expostulated with the 
senate, and complained, that for all his services 

of Rome, and two hundred and twelve years 
before the birth of Christ. 

* Hieronymus was murdered by his own sub- 
jects at Leontium, the conspirators having pre- 
vailed upon Dinomanes, one of his guards, to 
favour their attack. He was the son of GcJo 
and the grandson of Hiero. His father Gclo died 
first, and afterwards his grandfather, being ninety 
years old ; and Hieronymus, who was not then 
fifteen, was slain some months after. These three 
deaths happened towards the latter end of the 
year that preceded Marccllus's third consulate. 

! Appius Claudius, who was sent into Sicily, in 
quality of prartor, was there before the death of 
Hieronymus. That young prince, having a turn 
for raillery, only laughed at the Roman am- 
bassadors! " I will ask you,” said he, “ but one 
question : wht> were conquerors at Cannae, you 
or the Carthaginians? I am told such surprising 
things of that battle, that I should be glad to 
know all the particulars of it." And again, ** Let 
the Romans restore all the gold, the com, and 
the other presents, that they drew from my grand- 
father, and consent that the river Himcra be the 
common boundary between us, and I will renew 
the ancient treaties with them.” Some writers 
are of opinion, that the Roman proctor was not 
entirely unconcerned in a plot which was so useful 
to his republic. 


they would not allow him to rescue from infamy 
those unfortunate citizens. 

His first care, after he arrived m Sicily, was to 
make reprisals for the injury reeved from Hippo- 
crates, the Syracusan general, who, to gratify 
the Carthaginians, and by their means to set 
himself up tyrant, had attacked the Romans, and 
killed great numbers of them, in the district of 
Leontium. Marcellus, therefore, laid siege to 
that city, and took it by storm, but did no harm 
to the inhabitants ; only such deserters as he 
found there he ordered to^ be beaten with rods, . 
and then put to death. Hippocrates took care to 1 / 
give the Syracusans, the first notice of the taking M 
of Leontium, assuring them at the same time, Jj 
that Marcellus had put to the sword all that were * -/ 
able to bear arms; and while they were under j' 
great consternation at this news, he came sud- 
denly upon the city, and made himself master 
of it. 

Hereupon Marcellus marched with his whole 
army, and encamped before Syracuse. But be- 
fore he attempted anything against it, he sent 
ambassadors with a true account of what he had 
done at Leontium. As this information had no 
effect with the Syracusans, who were entirely in the 
power of Hippocrates,* he madejhis attacks both 
by sea and land, Appius Claudius commanding 
the land forces, and himself the fleet, which con- 
sisted of sixty galleys, of five banks of oars, full 
of all sorts of arms and^ missive weapons. _ Besides 
these, he had a prodigious machine, carried upon 
eight galleys fastened together, with which he 
approached the walls, retying upon the number 
of his batteries, and other instruments of war, as , r 
well as on his own great character. But Archi-~m 
medes despised all this; and confided in the It 
superiority of his engines: though he did not 
think the inventing of them an object worthy of 
his serious studies, but only reckoned them among 
the amusements of geometry. Nor had he gone 
so far, but at the pressing instances of king Hiero, 
who entreated him to turn his art from abstracted 
notions to matters of sense, and to make his 
reasonings more intelligible to the generality of 
mankind, applying them to the uses of common 
life. 

The first that turned their thoughts to mechanic*, 
a branch of knowledge which came afterwards to 
be so much admired, were Eudoxusand Archytas, 
who thus gave a variety and an agreeable turn to 
geometry, and confirmed certain problems by sen- 
sible experiments and the use of instruments, 
which could not be demonstrated in the way of 
thcorum. That problem, for example, of two 
mean proportional lines, which cannot be found out 
geometrically, and yet are so necessary for the 
solution of other questions, they solved mechani- 
cally, by the assistance of certain instruments 
called incsolabcSy ^ take n from conic sections. But 
when Plato inveighed against them, with great , 
indignation, as corrupting and debasing the ex-/.) 


( 


* Hieronymus being assassinated, and the com- 
monwealth restored, Hippocrates and Epycides, 
Hannibal's agents, being of Syracusan extraction, 
had the address to get themselves admitted into 
the number of proctors. In consequence of which, 
they found means to embroil the Syracusans with 
Rome, in spite of the opposition of such of the 
prmtors as had the interest of tluir country at 
heart. 
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cellencc of geometry, by making her descend sen : and others again, by ropes and grapples, 
from incorporeal and intellectual, to corporeal and were drawn towards the shore, anil after being 
sensible things, and obliging her to make use of whirled about, and dashed against the rocks that 
matter, which requires much manual labour, and projected below the walls, were broken to pieces, 
is the object of servile trades ; then mechanics and the crews perished. Very often a ship lifted 
were separated from geometry, and being a long high above the sea, suspended and twirling in the 
time despised by the philosopher, were considered air, presented a most dreadful spectacle. There 
as a branch of the military art. it swung till the men were thrown out by the 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted violence of the motion, and then it split against 
to king Hicro, whose kinsman and friend he was, the walls, or sunk, on the engine's letting go its 
this proposition, that with a given power lie could hold. As for the machine which Marcellus 
move any given weight whatever ; nay, it is said, brought forward upon eight galleys, and which 
from the confidence he had in his demonstration, was called sambuca , on account of its likeness to 
he ventured to affirm, that if there was another the musical instrument of that name, whilst it 
i earth besides tliis wc inhabit, by going into that, was at a considerable distance from the walls, 
l he would move this wherever he pleased. Hicro, Archimedes discharged a stone of ten talents 
full of wonder, begged of him to evince the troth weight,* and after that a second and a third, all 
of his proposition, by moving some great weight which striking upon it with an amazing noise and 
with a small power. In compliance with which, force, shattered and totally disjointed it. 
Archimedes caused one of the king's galleys to Marcellus, in this distress, drew off his galleys 
be drawn on shore with many hands and much as fast as possible, and sent orders to the land 
labour; and having well manned her, and put on forces to retreat likewise. He then called a 
board her usual loading, he placed himself at a council of war, in which it was resolved to come 
distance, and without any pains, only moving close to the walls, if it was possible, next morning 
with his hand, the end of a machine, which con- before day. For Archimedes’s _ engines, they 
sisted of a variety of ropes and pulleys, he drew thought, being very strong, and intended to act 
her to him in as smooth and gentle a manner as at a considerable distance, would then discharge 
if she had been under sail. The king, quite themselves over their heads ; and if they were 
astonished when he saw the force of his art, pre- pointed at them when they were so near, they 
vailed with Archimedes to make for him all man- would have no effect. But for this Archimedes 
ner of engines and machines which could be used had long been prepared, having by bim engines 
either for attack or defence in a siege. These, fitted to all distances, with suitable weapons and 
however, he never made use of, the greatest part shorter beams. Besides, he had caused holes to 
'of his reign being blessed with tranquility; but be made in the walls, in which lie placed scorpions, 
they were extremely serviceable to the Syracu- that did not carry far, but could be very fast dis- 
•-sans on the present occasion, who, with such a charged ; and by these the enemy was galled, 
number of machines, had the inventor to direct without knowing whence the weapon came, 
them. When, therefore, the Romans were got close to 

When the Romans attacked them both by sea the walls, undiscovered as they thought, they 
and land, they were struck dumb with terror, were welcomed with a shower of darts, and huge 
imagining they could not possibly resist such pieces of rocks, which fell as it were perpen- 
numerous forces and so furious an assault. But dicularly upon their heads ; for the engines 
Archimedes soon began to play his engines, and played from every' quarter of the walls. This 
they shot against the land forces all sorts of mis- obliged them to retire ; and when they were at 
si ve weapons and stones of an enormous size, some distance, other shafts were shot at them, _ in 
with so incredible a noise and rapidity that no- their retreat, from the larger machines, which 
thing could stand before them ; they overturned made terrible havoc among them, ns well as 
and crushed whatever came in their way, and greatly damaged their shipping, without any 
spread terrible disorder throughout the ranks, possibility of their annoying the Syracusans in 
On the side towards the sea were erected vast their turn. For Archimedes had placed most of 
machines, putting forth on a sudden, over the his engines under covert of the walls; so that 
walls, huge beams with the necessary tackle, the Romans, being infinitely distressed by an 
which striking with a prodigious force on the invisible enemy, seemed to fight against the 
enemy’s galleys, sunk them at once : while other gods. 

ships hoisted up at the prows by iron grapples or Marcellus, however, got off, and laughed at his 
hooks,* like the beaks of cranes, and set on end own artillery-men, and engineers. 11 Why do not 
on the stern, were plunged to the bottom of the we leave off contending,” said he, “ with this 

* What most harassed the Romans was a sort * It is not easy to conceive how the machines 
of crow with two claws, fastened to a long chain, formed by Archimedes could throw stones of ten 
which was let down by a kind of lever. The quintals or talents, that is, 1350 pounds weight, 
y’ weight of the iron made it fall with great violence, at the ships of Marcellus, when they were at a 
fcgnd drove it into the planks of the galleys. Then considerable distance from the walls. The ac- 
' the besieged, by a great weight of lead at the count which Polybius gives us, is much more 
other end of the lever, weighed it down, and con- probable. He says, that the stones that were 
sequently raised up the iron of the crow in pro- thrown by the balisttz made by Archimedes, were 
portion, and with it the prow of the galley to of the weight of ten pounds. Livy seems to agree 
which it was fastened, sinking the poop at the with Polybius. Indeed, if we suppose that Plu- 
same time into the water. Alter this, the crow tarch did not mean the talent of 125 pounds, but 
letting go its hold all on a sudden, the prow of the the talent of Sicily, which some say weighed 25 
galley fell with such force into the sea, that the pounds, and others only ten, his account comes 
whole vessel was filled with water and sunk. more within the bounds of probability. 
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mathematical Briareus, who sitting on the shore, 
and acting as it were but in jest, has shamefully 
baffled our naval assault ; and, in striking us with 
such a multitude of bolts at once, exceeds even 
the hundred-handed giants in the fable ? ” And, 
•in truth, all the rest of the Syracusans were no 
more than the body in the batteries of Archimedes, 
while he himself was the informing soul. AU 
other weapons lay idle and unemployed; his were 
the only offensive and defensive arms of the city. 
At last the Romans were so terrified, that if they 
saw but a rope or a stick put over the walls, they 
cried out that Archimedes was levelling some 
machine at them, and turned their backs and fled. 
Marcellus seeing this, gave up all thoughts of 
proceeding by assault, and leaving the matter to 
time, turned the siege into a blockade. 

Vet Archimedes had such a depth of under- 
standing, such a dignity of sentiment, and so 
copious a fund of mathematical knowledge, that, 
though in the invention of these machines he 
gained the reputation of a man endowed with 
divine rather than human knowledge, yet he did 
not vouchsafe to leave any account of them in 
writing. For he considered all attention to 
mechanics^ and every art that ministers to com- 
mon uses, as mean and sordid, and placed his 
whole delight in those intellectual speculations, 
which, without any relation to the necessities of 
life, have an intrinsic excellence arising from 
truth and demonstration only. Indeed, if me- 
chanical knowledge is valuable for the curious 
frame and amazing power of those machines which 
it produces, the other infinitely excels on account 
of its invincible force and conviction. And cer- 
tainly it is, that abstruse and profound questions 
in geometry, are nowhere solved by a more 
, simple process and upon clearer principles, than 
in the writings of Archimedes. Some ascribe 
this to the acuteness of Iiis genius, and others to 
his indefatigable industry, bj' which he made 
things that cost a great deal of pains appear un- 
laboured and easy. In fact, it is almost impossible 
for a man of himself to find out the demonstration 
of his propositions, but as soon as he had learned j 
it from him, he will think he could have done it 
without assistance : such a ready and easy way J 
does he lead us to what he wants to prove. Wc 
are not, therefore, to reject as incredible, what is 
related of him, that being perpetually charmed by 
a domestic syren, that is, his geometry, he neg- 
lected his meat and drink, and took no care of his 
person ; that he was often carried by force to the 
baths, and when there, he would make mathe- 
matical figures in the ashes, and with his finger 
draw lines upon his body, when it was anointed ; 
so much was he transported with intellectual 
delight, such an enthusiast in science. And 
though he was the author of many curious and 
excellent discoveries, yet he is said to have de- 
sired his friends only to place on his tombstone a 
cylinder containing a sphere,* and to set down 

* Cicero, when he was quaestor in Sicily, dis- 
covered this monument, and showed it to the 
Syracusans, who knew not .that, it was in being, 
lie says there were verses inscribed upon it. ex- 
pressing that a cylinder and a sphere had been 
put upon the tomb ; the proportion between which 
two solids Archimedes first discovered. From 
the death of this great mathematician, which fell 
out in the year of Rome 54?, to the quarstorship 


the proportion which the containing solid bears to 
the contained. _ Such was Archimedes, who ex- 
erted all his skill to defend himself and the town 
against the Romans. 

During the siege of Syracuse, Marcellus went 
against Megara, one of the most ancient cities of 
Sicily, and took it. He also fell upon Hippo- 
crates, as he was entrenching himself at Acnllae, 
and killed above 8000 of his men.* Nay, he over- 
ran the greatest part of Sicily, brought over several 
cities from the Carthaginian interest, and beat all 
that attempted to face him in the •field. 

Some time after, when he returned to Syracuse, . 
he surprised one Damippus, a Spartan, as he was 
sailing out of the harbour ; and the Syracusans p 
being very desirous to ransom him, several con-' j 
ferences were held about it ; in one of which ]/ 
Marcellus took notice of a tower but slightly 
guarded, into which a number of men might be 
privately conveyed, the wall that led to it, being 
easy to be scaled. As they often met to confer at 
the foot of this tower, he made a good estimate of 
itshexght, and provided himself with proper scaling 
ladders: and observing that on the festival of • 
Diana, the^ Syracusans drank freely and gave a 
loose to mirth, he not only possessed himself of 
the tower, undiscovered, but before daylight filled 
the walls of that quarter with soldiers, and forcibly 
entered the Hexapylum. The Syracusans, as 
soon as they perceived it, began to move about in 
great confusion ; but Marcellus ordering all the 
trumpets to sound at once, they were seized with 
consternation, and betook themselves to flight, 
believing that the whole city was lost. However, 
the Achradma, which was the strongest, the A 
most extensive, and fairest part of it, was nUti 
taken, being divided by walls from the rest of the 
city, one part of which was called Ncapolis, and 
the other Tyce. The enterprise thus prospering, 
Marcellus at_ daybreak moved down from the 
Hexapylum into the city, where he was con- 
gratulated by his officers on the great event. t 
But it is said, that he himself, when he surveyed 
from an eminence that great and magnificent city, 

of Cicero, which was in the year of Rome 678, 
136 years were elapsed. Though time had not 
quite obliterated the cylinder and the sphere, it 
had put an end to the learning of Syracuse, once 
so respectable in the republic of letters. 

* Ifimilco had entered the port of Heraclca 
with a numerous fleet sent from Carthage, and 
landed 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, and twelve ele- 
phants. His forces were no sooner set ashore, 
than he marched against Agrigcntum, which he 
retook from the Romans, with several other cities 
lately rcduced by Marcellus. Hereupon, the 
Syracusan garrison, which was yet entire, deter- 
mined to send out Hippocrates with 10,000 foot, 
and 1500 horse, to join Himilco. Marcellus, after 
having made a vain attempt upon Agrigentum, 
was returning to Syracuse. As he drew near/] 
Acrillac, he unexpectedly discovered Hippocrates! » 
busy in fortifying his camp, fell upon him bciorcVl 
he had time to draw up his army, and cut 8000 of 
them in pieces. 

t Epipolx was entered in the night, and Tyche 
next morning. Epipola: was encompassed with 
the same wall as Ortygia, Achradina, Tyche, and 
Ncapolis ; had its own citadel called Euryalum 
on the top of a steep rock, and was, as wc may 
say, a fifth city. 
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shed many tears, in pity of its impending fate, re- 
flecting into what a scene of misery and desolation 
its fair appearance would be changed, when it 
came to be sacked and plundered by the soldiers. 
For the troops demanded the plunder, and not 
one of the officers durst oppose it. Many even 
insisted that the city should be bumed and levelled 
with the ground; but to this Mnrccllus absolutely 
refused his consent. It was with reluctance that 
lie gave up the effects and the slaves ; and he 
strictly charged the soldiers not to touch any free 
man or woman, not to kill, or abuse, or make a 
slave of any citizen whatever. 

But though he acted with so much moderation 
the city had harder measure than he wished, and 
amidst the great and general joy, his soul sympa- 
thized with its sufferings, when he considered 
that in a few hours the prosperity of such a 
flourishing state would be no more. It is even 
said, that the plunder of Syracuse was as rich as 
that of Carthage after it.* For the rest of the 


* The siege of Syracuse lasted in the whole 
three years ; no small part of which passed after 
Marccllus entered Tyche. As Plutarch has run 
so slightly over the subsequent events, it may 
not be amiss to give a summary detail of them 
from Livy. 

Epicydes, who had his head quarters in the 
farthest part of Ortygia, hearing that the Romans 
had seized on Epipolrc and Tyche, went to drive 
them from their posts : but finding much greater 
numbers than he expected got into the town, 
after a slight skirmish he retired. Marccllus, 
unwilling to destroy the city, tried gentle methods 
- with the inhabitants ; but the Syracusans rejected 
his proposals ; and their general appointed the 
Roman deserters to guard Achradina, which they 
did with extreme care, knowing, that if the town 
were taken by composition they must die. Mar- 
ccllus then turned his arms against the fortress of 
Euryalum, which he hoped to reduce in a short 
time by famine. Philodemus, who commanded 
there, kept him in play some time, in hope of 
succours from Hippocrates and Himilco; but 
finding himself disappointed, he surrendered the 
place, on condition of being allowed to march 
out with his men, and join Epicydes. Marcellus, 
now master of Euryalum, blocked up Achradina 
so close, that it could not hold out long without 
new supplies of men and provisions. But. Hip- 
pocrates and Himilco soon arrived ; and it was 
resolved that Hippocrates should attack the old 
camp of the Romans without the walls, com- 
manded by Crispinus, while. Epicydes sallied out 
upon Marcellus. . Hippocrites was vigorously 
repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued him up to 
his entrenchments, and Epicydes was forced to 
return into Achradina with great loss, and nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoner by Marcellus. 

, The unfortunate Syracusans were now in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions ; and to 
(^complete their misery, a plague broke out among 
them ; of which Himilco and Hippocrates died, 
with many thousands more. Hereupon, Bomilcar 
sailed to Carthage again for fresh supplies ; and 
returned to Sicily with a large fleet; but hearing 
of the great preparations of the Romans at sea, 
and probably fearing the event of a battle, he 
unexpectedly steered away. Epicydes, who was 
gone out to meet him, was afraid to return into 
a city half taken, and therefore fled for refuge to 
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city was soon betrayed to the Romans, and 
pillaged.: only the royal treasure was preserved, 
and carried into the public treasury at Rome. 

But what most of all afflicted Marcellus, was 
the unhappy fate of Archimedes ; who was at 
that time in his study, engaged in some mathe- 
matical researches ; and his mind, as well as his 
eye, was so intent upon his diagram, that he 
neither heard the tumultuous noise of the 
Romans, nor perceived that the city was taken. 
A. soldier suddenly entered his room, and ordered 
him to follow him to Marcellus ; and Archimedes 
refusing to do it, till he had finished his problem, 
and brought his demonstration to bear, the soldier, 
in a passion, drew his sword and killed him. 
Others say, the soldier came up to him at first 
with a drawn sword to kill him, and Archimedes 
perceiving him, begged he would hold his hand 
a moment, that lie might not leave his theorem 
imperfect ; but the soldier, neither regarding him 
nor his theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A 
third account of the matter is, that, as Archimedes 
was carrying in a box some mathematical instru- 
ments to Marcellus, as sundials, spheres, and 
quadrants, by which the eye might measure the 
magnitude of the sun, some soldiers met him, and 
imagining that there was gold in the box, took 
away his life for it. It is agreed, however, on 
all hands, that Marcellus was much concerned at 
his death ; that he turned away his face from his 
murderer, as from an impious and execrable 
person ; and that having by inquiry found out 
his relations, he bestowed upon them many signal 
favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations 
their abilities to plan, and their courage to exe- 
cute, but they had given them no proof of their 
clemency, their humanity, or, in one word, of 
their political virtue. Marcellus seems to have 
been the first who made it appear, to the Greeks, 
that the Romans had greater regard to equity 
than they. For such was his goodness to those 
that addressed him, and so many benefits did he 
confer upon cities as well as private persons, 
that if Enna, Megara, and Syracuse were treated 


Agrigcntum. The Syracusans then assassinated 
the governors left by Epicydes, and proposed to 
submit to Marcellus. For which purpose they 
sent deputies who were graciously received. But 
the garrison, which consisted of Roman deserters 
and mercenaries, raising fresh disturbances, killed 
the officers appointed by the Syracusans, and chose 
stx new ones of their own. Among these was a 
Spaniard named Mexicus, a manofgreat integrity, 
who disapproving of the cruelties of his party, 
determined to give up the place to Marcellus. In 
pursuance of which, under pretences of greater 
care than ordinary, he desired that each governor 
might have the sole direction in his own quarter ; 
which gave him an opportunity to open the gate 
of Arethusa to the Roman general. And now 
Marcellas being at length become master of the 
unfaithful city, gave signal proofs of his clemency 
and good-nature. He suffered the Roman deser- 
ters to escape ; for he was unwilling to shed the 
blood even of traitors. No wonder then if he 
spared the lives of the Syracusans and their 
children ; though as he told them, the services 
which good king Hiero had rendered Rome were 
exceeded by the insults they had offered her in a 
few years. 
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harshly, the blame of that severity was rather to Marcellus," after this, being called home to a 
be charged on the sufferers themselves, than, on war in the heart of Italy, earned with him the 
those who chastised them. „ valuable of the. statues and pamtuigs ra 


I shall mention one of the many instances of Syracuse, that they might embellish his triumph, 
this great man's moderation. There is in Sicily and be an ornament to Rome, tor before this 
a town called Enguium, not large, indeed, but very time, that city neither had nor knew any cun- 
ancient, and celebrated for the appearance of the osities of this kind ; being a stranger to the 
goddesses called the Mothers* The temple is charms of taste and elegance. I' ull of arms taken 
skid to have been built by the Cretans, and they from barbarous nations, and of bloody spoils, and 
show some spears and brazen helmets, inscribed crowned as she was with trophies and other 
with th e names of Mcriones and Ulysses, who monuments of her tnumphs, she afforded not 
consecrated them to those goddesses. This town a cheerful and pleasing spectacle, fit foremen 
was strongly inclined to favour the Carthaginians : brought up m ease and luxury, but her look was 
but Nicias, one of its principal inhabitants, en- awful and severe. And as Epanunondas calls the 
deavoured to persuade them to go over to the plains of Boeotia the orchestra, or stage of Mors, 
Homans, declaring his sentiments freely in their and Xenophon says Ephesus was the arsenal of 
public assemblies, and proving that his opposers wnr, so, in my opinion (to use the expression of i 
consulted not their true interests. These men, Pindar), one might then have styled. Home the ' 
fearing his authority and the influence of his temple of frowning MARS, 
character, resolved to carry him off and put him Thus Marcellus was more acceptable to the 
in the hands of the Carthaginians. Nicias, np* people, because he adorned the city with cun- 
prised of it, took measures for his security, with- osities m the Grecian taste, whose variety, as 
out seeming to do so. He publicly gave out well as elegance was very agreeable to the 
unbecoming speeches against the Mothers , as if spectator. But the graver citizens preferred 
he disbelieved and made light of the received Fabius Maximus, who, when he took larcntum, 
opinion concerning the presence of those god- brought nothing of that kind away. The money, 
desses there. Meantime, his enemies rejoiced indeed, and other rich movables he earned off, 
that he himself furnished them with sufficient but he let the statues and pictures remain, using 
reasons for the worst they could do to him. On this memorable expression : **Let us leave the 
the day which they had fixed for seizing him, Tarentmes their angry deities. They blamed 
there happened to be an assembly of the people, the proceedings of Marcellus, in the first place, 
and Nicias was in the midst of them, treating as very invidious for Rome, because he had led 
about some public business. But on a sudden not only men, but the very gods m triumph ; and 
he threw himself upon the ground, in the midst their next charge was, that he had spoiled a 
of his discourse, and, after having bid there people mured to agriculture and war, wholly . 
some time without speaking, as if he had been in unacquainted with luxury and sloth, and, 


a trance, he lifted up his°head, and turning it Euripides says of Hercules— 
round, began to speak with a feeble trembling j n v j ce untaught, but skill'd where glory led 
voice, which he raised by decrees : and when he *po ar{ j uous cnccr pri 5c , 
saw the whole assembly struck dumb with horror, _ .. . f 

he threw off his mantle, tore his vest in pieces, by furnishing them with sin occasion of idleness 
and ran half naked to one of the doors of the and vain discourse ; for they now began to spend 
theatre, crying out that he was pursued by the great part of the day in disputing about arts and 
Mothers. From a scruple of religion no one durst artists. But notwithstanding such censures, this 
touch or stop him ; all, therefore, making way, was the very thmgthat Marcellus valued himself 
he reached one of the city gates, though he no upon, even to the Greeks themselves, that he was 
longer used any word or action, like one that was the first who taught the Romans to esteem and 
heaven-struck and distracted. His wife, who to admire the exquisite performances of Greece, 
was in the secret, and assisted in the stratagem, which were hitherto unknown to therm 


took her children, and went and prostrated her- 
self as a supplicant before the altar of the god- 


which were hitherto unknown to therm 
_ Finding, at his return, that his enemies opposed 
his triumph, and considering that the war was 

_ _ . . J II .1-. _ .1* 


desses. Then pretending that she was going to jot quite finished in Sicily, as well as that a third 
seek her husband, who was v.-andering about in triumph might expose him to the envy of his 
the fields, she met with no opposition, but got fellow-citizens, he so far yielded as to content 
safe out of town ; and so bath o( them escaped himself with leading up the greater triumph on 
to Marcellus at Syracuse. The people of Enguium Mount Alba, and entering Rome with the less, 
added many other insults and misdemeanours to The less is called by the Greeks nail, and by the 
their cast faults. Marcellus came, and had them Romans an nation. In this the general docs 

■ ♦ . • I V • 1 : ,\ t r. „ A . r- 


pardoh for all the citizens, and for his enemies sandals, attended with the music of many flutes, y 
first* Hereupon Marcellus, relenting, set them and wearing a crown of myrtle ; his appearance, \ 
all at liberty, and suffered not his troops to com- therefore, having nothing in it warlike, is rather K 
mit the least disorder in the city: at the same pleasing than formidable. This is to me a plain 
time lie bestowed on Nicias a large tract of proof, that # triumphs of old were distinguished, 
land and many rich gifts. These particulars not by the importance of the achievement, but by 

we learn from Posidonius the philosopher. — — — — ** 

— — ^ * Marcellus, before he left Sicily, gained a con- 

* These arc supposed to be Cybcle, Juno, and sidcrabJc victory over Epicydes and Hanno; he 
Ceres. Cicero mentions a temple of Cybcle at slew great numbers, and took many prisoners, 


Enguium. 


beside eight elephants, Liv. lib. ::xv. 40. 




MARCELLUS. 


in their proper order. When this was reported 
to Hannibal, he said, “ Ye gods, what can one 
do with a man, who is not affected with either 
good or bad fortune? This is the only man who 
will neither give any time to rest when he is 
victorious, nor take any when he is beaten. We 
must even resolve to fight with him for ever; 
since, whether prosperous or unsuccessful, a prin- 
ciple of honour leads him on to new attempts and 
farther exertions of courage." 

Both armies then engaged, and Hannibal seeing 
no advantage gained by cither, ordered his ele- 
phants to be brought forward into the first line, 
and to be pushed against the Romans. The shock 
caused great confusion at first in the Roman 
front ; but Flavius, a tribune, snatching an 
ensign-staff from one of the companies, advanced, 
and with the point of it wounded the foremost 
elephant. The beast upon this turned back, and 
ran upon the second, the second upon the next 
that followed, and so on till they_ were all put in 
great disorder. Marcellus observing this, ordered 
his horse to fall furiously Upon the enemy, and 
taking advantge of the confusion already made, 
Co rout them entirely. Accordingly, they charged 
with extraordinary vigour, and drove the Cartha- 
ginians to their entrenchments. The slaughter 
was dreadful ; and the fall of the killed, and the 
plunging of the wounded elephants, contributed 
greatly to it. It is said that more than 8000 
Carthaginians fell in this battle ; of the Romans 
not above 3000 were slain, but almost all the rest 
were wounded. This gave Hannibal opportunity 
to decamp silently in the night, and remove to a 
great distance from Marcellus, who, by reason of 
the number of his wounded, was not able to 
pursue him, but retired, by easy marches, into 
Campania, and passed the summer in the city of 
Sinuessa,* to recover and refresh his soldiers. 

Hannibal, thus disengaged from Marcellus, 
made use of his troops, now at liberty, and 
securely overran the_ country, burning and de- 
stroying all before him. This gave occasion to 
unfavourable reports of Marcellus at Rome ; and 
his enemies incited Publius Bibulus, one of the 
tribunes of the people, a man of violent temper, 
and a vehement speaker, to accuse him in form. 
Accordingly Bibulus often assembled the people, 
and endeavoured to persuade them to take the 
command from him, and give it to another : 

Since Marcellus," said he, “has only exchanged 
a few thrusts with Hannibal, and then left the 
stage, and is gone to the hot baths to refresh 
; himself.” t 

■ When Marcellus was apprised of these practices 
against him, he left his army in charge with his 
-lieutenants, and went to Rome to make his de- 
fence. On his arrival, he found an impeachment 
-framed out of those calumnies. And the day 
fixed for it being come, and the people assembled 
in the Flaminian Circus, Bibulus ascended the 
1 tribune’s seat and set forth his charge. Mar- 


* Livy says in Venusia, which, being much 
.nearer Canusium, was more convenient for the 
wounded men to retire to. 

t There were hot baths near Sinuessa, but none 
near Venusia. Therefore, if Marcellus went to 
.the latter place this satirical stroke was not 
applicable. Accordingly Livy does not apply it ; 
• he only makes Bibulus say, that Marcellus passed 
the summer in quarters. 
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ccllus’s answer was plain and short : but many 
persons of distinction among the citizens exerted 
themselves greatly, and spoke with much freedom, 
exhorting the people not to judge worse of Mar- 
cellus than the enemy himself had done, by fixing 
a mark of cowardice upon the only general whom 
Hannibal shunned, and used as much art and 
care to avoid fighting with, as he did to seek the 
combat with others. These remonstrances had 
such an effect, that the accuser was totally dis- 
appointed in his expectations ; for Marcellus was 
not only acquitted of the charge, but a fifth time 
chosen consul. 

As soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
visited the cities of Tuscany, and by his personal 
influence allayed a dangerous commotion, that 
tended to a revolt. At his return, he was desirous 
to dedicate to Honour and Virtue the temple 
which he had built out of the Sicilian spoils, but 
was opposed by the priests, who would not con- 
sent that two deities should be contained in one 
temple.*_ Taking this opposition ill, and con- 
sidering it as ominous, he begun another temple. 

There were many other prodigies that gave 
him uneasiness. Some temples 1 fere struck with 
lightning; in that of Jupiter rats gnawed the 
gold ; it was even reported that an ox spoke, and 
that there was a child living which was born with 
an elephant’s head : and when the expiation of 
these prodigies was attempted, there were no 
tokens of success. The Aitgiirs, therefore, kept 
him in Rome, notwithstanding his impatience 
and eagerness to be gone. For never was man 
so passionately desirous of anything as he was of 
fighting a decisive battle with Hannibal. It was 
his dream by night, the subject of conversation 
all day with his friends and colleagues, and his 
sole request to the gods, that he might meet 
Hannibal fairly in the field. Nay, I verily 
believe, he would have been glad to have had 
both armies surrounded with a wall or intrench- 
ment, and to have fought in that enclosure. In- 
deed , had he not already attained to such a height 
of glory, had he not given so many proofs of his 
equalling the best generals in prudence and dis- 
cretion, I should think he gave way to a sanguine 
and extravagant ambition, unsuitable to his years ; 
for he was above sixty when he entered upon his 
fifth consulate. 

At last, the expiatory sacrifices being such as 
the soothsayers approved, he set out, with his 
colleague, to prosecute the war, and fixed his 
camp between Bantia and Venusia. There he 
tried every method to provoke Hannibal to a 
battle, which he constantly declined. But the 
Carthaginian perceiving that the consuls had 
ordered some troops to go and lay siege to the 
city of the Epiztphyrians, or western Locrians.t 

* They said, if the temple should be struck 
with thunder and lightning, or any other prodigy 
should happen to it that wanted expiation, they 
should not know to which of the deities they 
ought to offer the expiatory sacrifice. Marcellus, 
therefore, to satisfy the priests, began another 
temple, and the work was carried on with great 
diligence; but he did not live to dedicate it. 
His son consecrated both the temples about-four 
years after. 

t This was not a detachment from the forces of 
the consuls, which they did not choose to weaken 
when in the sight of such an enemy as Hannibal. 
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he laid an ambuscade on their way, under the 
hill of Pctelia, and killed 2500 of them. This 
added stings to Marcellus’s desire of an engage- 
ment, and made him draw nearer to the enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which 
afforded a pretty strong post ; it was covered with 
thickets, and on both sides were hollows, from 
whence issued springs and rivulets. The Romans 
were surprised that Hannibal, who came first to 
so advantageous a place, did not take possession 
of it, but left it for the enemy. He did, indeed, 
think it a good place for a camp, but a better for 
an ambuscade, and to that use he chose to put 
it. He filled, therefore, the thickets and hollows 
with a good number of archers and spearmen, 
assuring himself that the convenience of the post 
would draw the Romans to it. Nor was he 
mistaken in his conjecture. Presently nothing 
was talked of in the Roman army, but the ex- 
ediency of seizing this hill ; and, as if they had 
een all generals, they set forth the many advan- 
tages they should have over the cnemv. by en- 
camping, or, at least, raising a fortification upon 
it. Thus Marccllus was induced to go with a few 
horse to take a view of the hill ; but, before he 
went, he offered sacrifice. In the first victim 
that was slain, the diviner showed him the liver 
without a head ; in the second, the head was very 
plump and large, and the other tokens appearing 
remarkably good, seemed sufficient to dispel the 
fears of the first ; but the diviners declared, they 
were the more alarmed on that very account ; 
for when favourable signs on a sudden follow’ 
threatening and inauspicious ones, the strangeness 
of the alteration should rather be suspected. But 
as Pindar says— 

Nor fire, nor walls of triple brass 

Control the high behests of Fate. 

He therefore set out to view the place, baking 
with him his colleague Crispinus, nis son Mar- 
ccllus, who was a tribune, and only 220 horse, 
among whom there was not one Roman ; they 
were all Tuscans, except forty Frcgcllanians, of 
whose courage and fidelity he had sufficient ex- 
perience. On the summit of the hill, which, as 
we said before, was covered with trees and 
bushes, the enemy had placed a sentinel, who, 
■without being seen himself, could sec every 
movement in the Roman camp. Those that lay 
in ambush having intelligence from him of what 
was doing, lay close till Marccllus came very 
near, and then all at once rushed out, spread 
themselves about him, let fly a shower of arrows, 
and charged him with their swords and spears. 

I Some pursued the fugitives, and others attacked 
! those that stood their ground. The latter were 
the forty Frcgcllanians ; for, the Tuscans taking 
to flight at the first charge, the others closed 
together in a body to defend the consuls : and 
they continued the fight till Crispinus, wounded 
with two arrows, turned his horse to make his 
escape, and Marccllus being run through be- 
tween the shoulders with a lance, fell down dead. 
Then the few Frcgcllanians that remained, leav- 
ing the body of Marccllus, carried off his son, 
who was wounded, ar.d fled with him to the 
camp. 

In this skirmish there were not many more than 

It consisted of troops drawn from Sicily, and from 
the garrison of Tarcntum. 


forty men killed ; eighteen were taken prisoners, 
besides five lictors . Crispinus died of his wounds 
a few days after.* This was a most unparalleled 
misfortune ; the Romans lost both the consuls in 
one action. 

Hannibal made but little account of the rest, 
but when he knew that Marcellus was killed, he 
hastened to the place, and, standing over the 
body a long time, surveyed its size and mien; 
but without speaking one insulting word, or 
showing the least sign of joy, which might have 
been expected at the fall of so dangerous and 
formidable an enemy. He stood, indeed, ayhile 
astonished at the strange death of so great a 
man ; and at last taking his signet from his 
finger,! he caused his body to be magnificently 
attired and burned, and the ashes to be put in a 
silver urn, and then placed a crown of gold upon 
it, and sent it to his son. But certain Numidians 
meeting those that carried the urn, attempted to 
take it from them, and as the others stood upon 
their guard to defend it, the ashes were scattered 
in the struggle. When Hannibal was. informed 
of it, he said to those who were about him, “You j 
see it is impossible to do anything against the 
will of God." He punished the Numidians, in- ! 
deed, but took no farther care about collecting ' 
and sending the remains of Marcellus, believing 
that some deity had ordained that Marccllus 
should die in so strange a manner, and that his 
ashes should be denied burial. . This account of 
the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos and 
Valerius Maximus; but Livy! and Augustus 
Ctcsar affirm, that the urn was carried to his son, 
and that his remains were interred with great'- 
magnificencc. . . , 

Marcellus’s public donations, besides those lie 
dedicated at Rome, were a Gymnasium , which 
he built at Catata in Sicily ; and several statues 
and paintings, brought from Syracuse, which he 
set up in the temple of the Caliri in Samothracc, 
and in that of Minerva at Lindus. In the latter 
of these, the following verses, as Posidonius tells 
us, were inscribed on the pedestal of his statue : 

The light of Rome, Marccllus here behold, 

For birth, for deeds of arms, by fame enroll’d. 
Seven times his fasces graced the martial plain, 
And by his thundering arm were thousands slain. 


*.He did not die till the latter end of the year, 
having named T. Manlius Torquatus, dictator, 
to hold the comitia. Some say he died at 
Tarcntum ; others in Capania. 

t Hannibal imagined he should have some 
opportunity or other of making use of this seal to 
his advantage. But Crispinus despatched mes- 
sengers to all the neighbouring cities, in the 
interest of Rome, acquainting them that Mar- 
ccllus was killed, ana Hannibal master of his 
ring.. This precaution . preserved Salapia, in 
Apulia. Nay, the inhabitants turned the artifice 
of the Carthaginian upon himself. For admitting,, 
upon a letter sealed with that ring, 600 of 
Hannibal’s men, most of them Roman deserters, 
into the town, they on a sudden pulled up the 
draw-bridge*;, cut in pieces those who had 
entered, and, with a shower of darts from the 
ramparts, drove back the rest. Liv. 1 . xxvii. 
c. c3. . 

1 Livy tells us, that Hannibal buried the body 
of Marcellus on the hill where he was slain. 
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The author of this inscription adds to his five soon after he had married Julia, the emperor’s 
consulates_ the dignity of proconsul, with which daughter. To do honour to his memory, Octavia 
he was twice honoured. His posterity continued dedicated to him a library, t and Augustus a 
in great splendour down to Marcellus, the son of theatre, and both these public works bore his 
Cains Marcellus and Octavia the sister of Angus- name. 

tus.* He died very young, in the office of adile , ; — ; 

the Christian era : and young Marcellus died in 

* His family continued after his death a the second year of the hundred and eighty-ninth 
hundred and eighty-five years; for he was slain olympiad, and seven hundred and thirtieth of 
in the first year of the hundred and forty-third Rome. 

olympiad, in the five hundred and forty-fifth year f According to Seutonius and Dion, it was not 
of Rome, and two hundred and six years before Octavia but Augustus that dedicated this library. 
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These are the particulars which we thought 
worth reciting from history concerning Marcellus 
and Pelopidas ; between whom there was a perfect 
resemblance in the gifts of nature, and in their 
lives and manners. For they were both men of 
heroic strength, capable of enduring the greatest 
fatigue, and in courage and magnanimity they 
were equal. The sole difference is, that Mar- 
cellus, in most of the cities which he fook by 
assault, committed great slaughter, whereas Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas never spilt the blood of 
any man they had conquered, nor enslaved any 
city they had taken. And it is affirmed, that if 
they had been present, the Thebans would not 
have deprived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those of Mar- 
cellus there was none greater or more illustrious 
than his beating such an army of Gauls, both 
horse and foot, with a handful of horse only, of 
which you will scarce mcec with another instance, 
and his slaying their prince with his own hand. 
Pelopidas hoped to have done something of the 
like nature, but miscarried, and lost his life in 
the attempt. However, the great and glorious 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyrte may be compared 
with these exploits of Marcellus. And, on the, 
other hand, there is nothing of Marcellus's effected 
by stratagem and surprise, which can _ be set 
against the happy management of Pelopidas, at 
his return from exile, in talcing off the Theban 
tyrants. Indeed, of all the enterprises of the 
secret hand of art, that was tile masterpiece. 

If it be said that Hannibal was a formidable 
enemy to the Romans, the Lacedaemonians were 
certainly the same to the Thebans. And yet it is 
agreed on ail hands, that they were thoroughly 
beaten by Pelopidas, at Leuctra and Tegyrse; 
whereas, according to Polybius, Hannibal was 
never once defeated by Marcellus, but continued 
invincible till he had to do with Scipio. How- 
ever, we rather believe with Livy, Ctcsar, and 
Cornelius Nepos, among the Latin historians, 
and with king Jubat among the Greek, that 
Marcellus did sometimes beat Hannibal, and 
even put his troops to flight, though he gained 
^ no advantage of him sufficient to turn the balance 
considerably on his side : so that one might even 

I This historian was the son of Juba, king of 
Numidia, who, in the civil war, sided with 
Pompey, and was slain by Petreius in single 
combat. The son, mentioned here, was brought 
in triumph by Caesar to Rome, where he was 
educated in the learning of the Greeks and 
Romans. 


think, that the Carthaginian then acted with the 
art of a wrestler, who sometimes suffers himself 
to be thrown. But what has been very justly 
admired in Marcellus is, that, after such great 
armies had been routed, so many generals slain, 
and the whole empire almost totally subverted, 
he found means to inspire his troops with courage 
enough to make head against the enemy. He 
was the only man that from a state of terror and 
dismay, in which they had long remained, raised 
the anny to an eagerness for battle, and infused 
into them such. a spirit, that, far from tamely 
giving up the victory, they disputed it with the 
greatest obstinacy. For those very men, who 
had been accustomed by a run of ill success to 
think themselves happy if they could escape 
Hannibal by flight, were taught by Marcellus to 
be ashamed of coming off with disadvantage, to 
blush at the very thought of giving way, and 
to be sensibly affected if they gained not the 
victory. 

, As Pelopidas never lost a battle in which he 
commanded in person, and Marcellus won more 
than any Roman of his time, he who performed 
so many exploits, and was so hard to conquer, 
may, perhaps, be put on a level with the other, 
who was never beaten. On the other hand, it 
may be observed, that Marcellus took Syracuse, 
whereas Pelopidas failed in his attempt upon 
Sparta. Yet, I think, even to approach Sparta, 
and to be the first that ever passed the Eurotas 
in a hostile manner, was a greater achievement 
than the conquest of Sicily ; unless it may be 
said, that the honour of this exploit, as well as 
that of Leuctra, belongs rather to Epnminondas 
than to Pelopidas, whereas the glory Marcellus 
gained was entirely his own. For he alone took 
Syracuse: he defeated the Gauls without his 
colleague ; he made head against Hannibal, not 
only without the assistance, but against the 
remonstrances, of the other generals ; and, 
changing the face of war, he first taught the 
Romans to meet the enemy with a good coun- 
tenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the. one 
nor the other, but it is with concern and indigna- 
tion that I think of the strange circumstances 
that attended them. At the same time I admire 
Hannibal, who fought such a number of battles 
as it would be a labour to reckon, without ever 
receiving a wound : and I greatly approve the 
behaviour of Chrysantes, in the Cyropcrdia , who 
having his sword lifted up and ready to strike, 
upon hearing the trumpets sound, a retreat, calmly 
and modestly retired without giving the stroke. 
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Pelopidas, however, was somewhat excusable, 
because he was not only warmed with the heat 
of battle, but incited by a generous desire of 
revenge. And, as Euripides says — 

The first of chiefs is he who laurels gains. 

And buys them not.with life : the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in Virtue’s arms. 

In such a man, dying is a free and voluntary 
act, not a passive submission to fate. But beside 
his resentment, the end Pelopidas proposed to 
himself in conquering, which was the death of 
a tyrant, with reason animated him to uncommon 
efforts ; for it was.not easy to find another cause 
so great and glorious wherein to exert himself. 
But Marccllus, without any urgent occasion, 
without that enthusiasm which often pushes men 
beyond the bounds of reason in time of danger, 
unadvisedly exposed himself, and died not like 
a general, but like a spy; risking his five con- 
sulates, his three triumphs, his trophies and 
spoils of kings against a company of Spaniards 
and Numidians, who had bartered with the 
Carthaginians for their lives and services. An 


accident so strange, that those very adventurers 
could not forbear grudging themselves such suc- 
cess, when they found that a man the most dis- 
tinguished of all the Romans for valour, ns well 
as power and fame, had fallen by their hands, 
amidst a scouting party of Fregellanians. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusation 
against these great men, but rather a complaint 
to them of injury done themselves, by sacrificing 
all their other.virtues to their intrepidity, and a 
free expostulation with them for being so prodigal 
of their blood as to shed it for their own sakes, 
when it ought to have.fallen only for their country, 
their friends, and their allies. . 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whose 
cause, he was slain, and Mnrcellus by those 
enemies that slew him. The first was a happy 
and desirable thing, but the other was greater 
and more extraordinary ; for gratitude in a friend 
for benefits received, is not caual to an enemy's 
admiring the virtue by which he suffers. In the 
first case there is more regard to interest than to 
merit ; in the latter, real worth is the sole object 
of the honour paid. 


ARISTIDES. 


Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was of the 
tribe of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. 
Of his estate we have different accounts. Some 
say, lie was always very poor, and that he left 
two daughters behind him, who remained a long 
time unmarried, on account of their poverty.* 
But Demetrius the Phalcrenn contradicts this 
general opinion in his Socrates, and says there 
was a. farm at Phalera which went by the name 
of Aristides, and that there he was buried. . And 
to prove that there was a competent estate in his 
famib', he produces three arguments. The first 
is taken from the office of archon,t which made 
the year bear his name ; and which fell to him 
by lot ; and for this none took their chance but 
such as had an income of the first degree, con- 
sisting of 500 measures of com, wine, and oil, who 
therefore were called Pen iacosiomedimni. The 
second. argument is founded on the Ostracism , 
by which he was banished, and which was 
never inflicted on the meaner sort, but only upon 
persons of quality, whose grandeur and family 
pride made them obnoxious to the people. The 
third and last is drawn from the Tripods, which 
Aristides dedicated in the. temple of Bacchus, 
on account of his victory in the public games, 
and which are still to be seen, with this inscrip- 
tion, “ The tribe of Antiochus gained the victory, 

I Aristides defrayed the charges, and Archesttatus 
1 was the author of the play.” 

But this last argument, though in appearance 
i the strongest of all, is really a very weak one. 


* And yet, according to a law of Solon's, the 
bride was to carry with her only three suits of 
clothes, and a little household stuff of small 
value, 

t At Athens they reckoned their years by 
Archotts , as the Romans did theirs by Consuls. 
One of the nine Archons, who all had estates of 
the first degree, was for this purpose chosen by 
lot out of the rest, and his name inscribed in 
the public registers. 


For Eparainondas, who, as everybody knows,, 
lived and died poor, and Plato the philosopher, 
who was not rich, exhibited very splendid shows ; 
the one was at the expense of a concert of flutes 
at Thebes, and the other of an entertainment* 
of singing and dancing performed by boys at 
Athens ; Dion having furnished Plato with the 
money, and Pelopidas supplied Epaminondas. 
For why should good men, be always averse, to 
the presents of their friends ? While they think 
it mean and ungenerous to receive anything, for 
themselves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious 
temper, they need not refuse such offers as .serve 
the purposes of honour and magnificence, without 
any views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inscribed with Akistzdes, 
Panactius shows plainly that Demetrius was de- 
ceived by the name. . For, according to the 
registers, from the Persian to the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, there were only two. of the name 
of Aristides who carried the prize in the choral 
exhibitions, and neither of them was the son of 
Lysimachus : for the former was son to Xe- 
nophilus, and the latter lived long after, as 
appears from the characters, which were not in 
use till after Euclid’s time, and likewise from the 
name of the poet Archcstratus, which is not 
found in any record or author during the Persian 
wars ; whereas mention is often made of a poet 
of that, name, who brought his pieces, upon the 
stage in the time of the Peloponnesian war,* 
But. this argument of Pamctius should not be 
admitted without farther examination. 

And as for the Ostracism, every man that was 
distinguished by birth, reputation, or eloquence, 
was liable to suffer by it ; since it fell even upon 
Damon, preceptor to Pericles, because he was 


. * It is very possible for a poet, in his own 
lifetime, to have his plays acted in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and. in the Persian too. And 
therefore the inscription which Plutarch mentions 
might belong to our Aristides. 
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looked upon as a man of superior parts and 
policy. Besides, Idomeneus tells us, that 
Aristides came to be Archon not by lot, but by 
particular appointment of the people. And 
if he was Archon after the' battle of Platata* 
as Demetrius himself writes, it is very pro- 
bable that, after such great actions, and so much 
glory, his virtue might gain him that office which 
others obtained by their wealth. But it is plain 
that Demetrius laboured to take the imputation 
of poverty, as if it were some great evil, not 
only from Aristides, but from Socrates too ; who 
hO says, besides' a house of his own, had seventy 
minsef at interest in the hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clis- 
tlienes, who settled the popular government at 
Athens, after the expulsion of the tyrants, t yet 
he had, at the same time, the greatest veneration 
for Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian, whom he 
considered as the most excellent of lawgivers : 
and this led him to be a favourer of aristocracy, 
in which he was always opposed by Themistocles, 
who listed in the party of the commons. Some, 
indeed, say, that being brought up together from 
their infancy, when boys, they were always at 
variance, not only in serious matters, but in 
their very sports and diversions : and their tem- 
pers were discovered from the first by that opposi- 
tion. The one was insinuating, daring, and artful, 
variable, and at the same time impetuous in his 
pursuits : the other was solid and steady, in- 
flexibly just, . incapable of using any falsehood, 
flattery, or deceit, even at play. But Aristo of 
Chios! writes, that their enmity, which afterwards 
came to such a height, took its rise from love. 

* * * * * 

Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion, 
gained many friends, and became respectable in 
the strength of his popularity. Thus when he 
was told, that he would govern the Athenians 
extremely well, if he would but do it without 
respect of persons, he said, ‘‘May I never sit 
on a tribunal where my friends shall not find more 
favour from me than strangers." 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of 
his own in conducting the administration. For 
he would neither consent to any injustice to oblige 
his friends, nor yet disoblige them, by denying 
all they asked : and as he saw that many, depend- 
ing on their interest and friends, were tempted to 
do unwarrantable things, he never endeavoured 
after that support, but declared, that a good 


* But Demetrius was mistaken ; for Aristides 
was never Archon after the battle of Plattea, 
which was fought in the second year of the 
seventy-fifth olympiad. In the list of Archons 
the name of Aristides is found in the fourth year 
of the seventy-second olympiad, a year or two 
after the battle of Marathon, and in the second 
year of the seventy-fourth olympiad, four years 
before the battle of Platrea. 

t But Socrates himself declares, in his apology 
to his judges, that, considering his poverty, they 
could not in reason fine him more than one 
mina. 

* These tyrants were the Pisistratidae, who 
were driven out about the sixty-sixth olympiad. 

§ Dacier thinks it was rather Aristo of Ceos, 
because, as a peripatetic, he was more likely to 
write treatises of love than the other, who was a 
stoic. 


.j 

citizen should _ place his whole strength and 
security in advising and doing what is just and 
right. Nevertheless, as Themistocles made many 
rash and dangerous motions, and endeavoured to 
break his measures in every step of government, 
he was obliged to oppose him as much in his turn, 
partly by way of self-defence, and partly to lessen 
his power, which daily increased through the 
favour of the people. For he thought it better 
that the commonwealth should miss some advan- 
tages, than that Themistocles, by gaining his 
point, should come at last to carry all before him. 
Hence it was, that one day when Themistocles 
proposed something advantageous to the public, 
Aristides opposed it strenuously, and with success ; 
but as he went out of the assembly, he could not 
forbear saying, ‘,‘The affairs of the Athenians 
cannot prosper, except they throw Themistocles 
and myself into the barathrum." * * * § Another time, 
when he intended to propose a decree to the 
people, he found it strongly disputed in the council, 
but at last he prevailed ; perceiving its incon- 
veniences, however, by the preceding debates, he 
put a stop to it, just as the president was going 
to put it to the question, in order to its being con- 
firmed by the people. Very often he offered his 
sentiments by a third person, lest by the opposition 
of Themistocles to him, the public good should 
be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the govern- 
ment, his firmness was wonderful. Neither elated 
with honours, nor discomposed with ill success, 
he went on in a moderate and steady manner, 
persuaded that his country had a claim to his 
services, without the reward cither of honour or 
profit. Hence it was that when those verses of 
riEschylus concerning Amphiaraus were repeated 
on the stage — 

To be, and not to seem, is this man’s maxim ; 

His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, 

And wants no other praise, f 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on 
Aristides, as the man to whom this great encomium 
was most applicable.. Indeed, he was capable of 
resisting the suggestions, not only of favour and 
affection, but of resentment and enmity too, 
wherever justice was concerned. For it is said, 
that when he was carrying on a prosecution 
against his enemy, and after he had brought his 
charge, the judges were going to pass sentence, 
without hearing the person accused, he rose up 
to his assistance, entreating that he might be 
heard, and have the privilege which the laws 
allowed. Another time when he himself sat 
judge between two private persons, and one of 
them observed that his adversary had done many 
injuries to Aristides. “Tell me not that," said 
he, “but what injury he has done to thee; for 
it is thy cause I am judging, not my own." 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it 
appear, that not only those of his time, but the 
officers that preceded him, had applied a great 

* The barathrum was a very deep pit, into 
which condemned persons were thrown headlong. 

t These verses are to be found in the “ Siege 
of Thebes by the Seven Captains.” They are a 
description of the genius and temper of Amphia- 
raus, ’which the courier, who brings an account 
of the enemy’s attacks, and of the characters of 
the commanders, gives to Eteocles. 
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deal of the public money to their own use ; and 
particularly Themistocles ; 

For he, with all his wisdom. 

Could ne’er command his hands. 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his ac- 
counts, Themistocles raised a strong party against 
him, accused him of misapplying the public money, 
and (according to Idomeneus) got him condemned. 
But th e principal and most respectable of the 
citizens,* incensed at this treatment of Aristides, 
interposed and prevailed, not only that he might 
be excused the line, but chosen again chief trea- 
surer. He now pretended that his former pro- 
ceedings were too strict, and carrying a gentler 
hand oyer those that acted under him, suffered 
them to pilfer the public money, without seeming 
to find them out, or reckoning strictly with them : 
so that fattening on the spoils of their country, 
they .lavished their praises on Aristides, and 
heartily espousing his cause, begged of the people 
to continue hirn^ in the same department. But 
when the Athenians were going to confirm it to 
him by their suffrages, he gave them this severe 
rebuke ; •* While I managed your finances with 
all the fidelity of an honest man, I was loaded with 
calumnies; and now when I suffer them to be a 
prey tc > public robbers, I am become a mighty good 
citizen * but I assure you, I am more ashamed of 
the present honour, than I was of the former dts- 

f *ce ; and it is with indignation and concern that 
sec y ou esteem it more meritorious to oblige 
ill men, than to take proper care of the public 
revenue/' By thus speaking and discovering 
their frauds, he silenced those that recommended 
him with so much noise and bustle, but at the 
same ti mc received the truest and most valuable 
praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by 
Darius, under pretence of chastising the Athe- 
ne 1 ** burning Sardis, but in reality to subdue 
nU Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, 
and beg an to ravage the neighbouring^ country. 
Among the generals to whom the Athenians gave 
the management of this war, Miltiades was first 
in dignity, and the next to him in reputation and 
authority was Aristides. In a council of war that 
was th cn held, Miltiades voted for giving the 
enemy battle,f and Aristides seconding him, 
added ho little weight to his scale. The generals 
commanded by turns, each his day; but when it 
came t<> Aristiacs’s turn, he gave up his right to 
Miltiacfcs, thus showing his colleagues that it was 
no disgrace to follow the directions of the wise, 
but th^t s on the contrary, it answered several 
honourable and salutary purposes. By this 
means, j ie biid the spirit of contention, and 
bringing them to agree in, and follow the best 

, * The court of Areopagus interposed in his 
behalf. 

t According to Herodotus (!•. vi. c. iop), the 
generals were very much divided in their opinions; 
some Were for fighting, others riot ; Miltiades ob- 
serving this, addressed himself to Callimachus of 
Aphid hx, who was PetsJKarck, and whose power 
' vas cc lbal to that of all the other generals. Calli- 
vi-hose voice was decisive according to 
“ ie . < Athenian laws, joined directly with Miltiades, 
^vlared for giving battle immediately. Pqs- 
P Aristides might have some share in bringing 


opinion, he strengthened the hands of Miltiades 
who now had the absolute and Undivided com- 
mand ; the other generals no longer insisting on 
their days, but entirely submitting to his orders * 
In this battle, the main body of t hc Athenian 
army was pressed the hardest,! beca Use there, for 
a long time, the barbarians made their greatest 
efforts against ’the tribes Leontis, and Antiochis • 
and Themistocles and Aristides, who belonged to* 
those tribes, exerting themselves, at the head of 
them, with all^the spirit of emulation behaved 
with so much vigour, that the enemy were put to 
flight, and driven back to their ships. But the 
Greeks perceiving that the barbarians,' instead of 
sailing to thejsles, to return to Asia, were driven 
in by the wind and currents towards Attica, t and 
fearing that Athens, unprovided f or its defence 
might become an easy prey to them, marched 
home with nine tribes, and^used sp c h expedition 
that they reached the city in one day.§ * 

Aristides was left at Marathon vrith his own 
tribe, to guard the prisoners and the spoils ; and 
he did not disappoint the public opinion; for 
though there was much gold and silver scattered 
about, and rich garments and other booty in 
abundance were found in the tents and ships 
which they had taken, yet he neither had an 
inclination to touch anything himself, nor per- 
mitted others to do it. But notwithstanding his 
care, some enriched themselves unknown to him : 
among whom was Callias the torch-bearer. |] One 
of thc barbarians happening to meet him in a 
private place, and probably taking him for a 
king, on account of his long hair and the fillet 
which he wore, *U prostrated himself before him; 


* Yet he would not fight until his own proper 
day of command came about, for fe^r that through 
any latent sparks of jealousy and <mvy, any of the 
generals should be led not to do their duty. 

t The Athenians and Plauean s fought with 
such obstinate valour on the right and Jcft, that ) 
the barbarians were forced to ily Dn both sides. 
The Persians and Sacm, however, perceiving that 
the Athenian centre was weak, charged with such 
force, that they broke through it : t hi s those on 
thc right and left perceived, but did not attempt 
to succour it, till they had put to hi^ht both the 
wings of the Persian army; thet* 'bending the 
points of the wings towards their own centre 
they enclosed the hitherto victorl ous Persians* 
and cut them to pieces. f 

t Jt was reported in those times that the 
Alcmconidm encouraged the Persians to make 
a second attempt, by holding up as thev ap- 
proached the shore, a shield for a si^nrd Howl 
ever it was, the Persian fleet endeavoured to 
double thc cape of Junium, with a view to sur- 
prise the city of Athens before the army could 
return. Hhrodot. I. vi, c. lot, etc. 

§ From Marathon to Athens i s * about forty 
miles. * 

E Torch-bearers, styled in Greek drduch:\ were 
persons dedicated to the service of the gods and 
admitted even to the most sacred mysteries. Pau- 
sanias speaks of it as a great happiness to a 
woman, that she had seen her brother, her hus- 
band, and her son, successively cnj D y t hi s 0 fi* lC c. 

*J Both priests and kings wore Allots or diadems. 

It is well known, that in ancient ti mes those two 
dignities were generally vested in t h c same per- 
son i and suen nations as abolished the kingly 
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and taking him by the hand, showed him a great 
quantity of gold that was hid in a well. But 
Callias, not less cruel than unjust, took away the 
gold, and then killed the man that had given him 
information of it, lest he should mention the tiling 
to others. Hence, they tell us, it was, that the 
comic writers called his family Laccofluti , i.e., 
enriched by the well, jesting upon the place from 
whence their founder drew his wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed 
to the office of Archon, which gave his name to 
that year; though, according to Demetrius the 
Phalerean, he was not archon till after the battle 
of Platxa,_a little before his death. But in the 
public registers we find not any of the name of 
Aristides in the list ofarchons, after Xanthippides, 
in whose archonship Mardonius was beaten at 
Platrea; whereas Ins name is on record imme- 
diately after Phanippus,* who was archon the 
same year that the battle was gained at Mara- 
thon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were 
most struck with his justice, because the public 
utility was the most promoted by it. Thus he, 
though a poor man and a commoner, gained the 
royal and divine title of the Just, which kings 
and tyrants have never been fond of. It has 
been their ambition to be styled Poliorccti, takers 
of cities ; Cerauni, thunder-bolts; Nicanors , 
conquerors. Nay, some have chosen to he called 
Eagles and Vultures, preferring the fame of 
power to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity h; m _ 
self, to whom they want to be compared, is dis- 
tinguished by three things, immortality, power, 
and virtue ; and of these, virtue is the most cx- 
' cellentand divine. For space and the elements 
are everlasting, earthquakes, lightning, storms, 
and torrents have an amazing power ; but a$ for 
justice, nothing participates of that, without 
reasoning and thinking of God. And whereas 
men entertain three different sentiments with 
respect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, 
and esteem, it should seem that they admire and 
think them happy by reason of their freedom 
from death and corruption, that they fear and 
dread them because of their power and sove- 
reignty, and that they love, honour, and reverence 
them for their justice. Yet, though affected 
these three different ways, they desire only the 
two first properties of the Deity ; immortality 
which our nature will not admit of, and power 
which depends chiefly upon fortune ; while they 
foolishly neglect virtue, the_ only divine quality 
in their power; not considering that it is justice 
alone, which makes the life of those flourish most 
in prosperity and high stations, heavenly and 
divine, while injustice renders it grovelling and 
brutal. 

.Aristides at first was loved and respected for 
his surname of the Just, and afterwards envied 
as much ; the latter, chiefly by the management 
of Thcmistocles, who gave it out among the 
^people, that Aristides had abolished the courts 


office, kept the title of king for a person who 
ministered in the principal functions of the 
priesthood. 

* From the registers it appears, that Phanippus 
was archon in the third year of the seventy- 
second olympiad. It was therefore in this year 
that the battle of Marathon was fought, 490 years 
before the birth of Christ. 


of judicature, by drawing the arbitration of all 
causes to himself, and so was insensibly gaining 
sovereign power, though without guards and the 
other ensigns of it. The people, elevated with 
the late victory, thought themselves capable of 
everything, and the highest respect little enough 
for them. Uneasy therefore at finding that any 
one citizen rose to such extraordinary honour and 
distinction, they assembled at Athens from all 
the towns in Attica, and banished Aristides by 
the Ostracism ; disguising their envy of his cha- 
racter under the specious pretence of guarding 
against tyranny. 

For the Ostracism was not a punishment for 
crimes and misdemeanors, but was very decently 
called a humbling and lessening of some excessive 
influence and power. In reality it was a mild 
gratification of envy ; for by this means, whoever 
was offended at the growing greatness of another, 
discharged his spleen, not in anything cruel or 
inhuman, but only in voting a ten years' banish- 
ment. But when it once began to fall upon mean 
and profligate persons, it was for ever after en- 
tirely laid aside ; Hyperbolas being the hst that 
was exiled by it. 

The reason of its turning upon such a wretch 
was this. Alcibiades and Nicias, who were per- 
sons of the greatest interest in Athens, had each 
his party; but perceiving that the people were 
going to proceed to the Ostracism, and that one 
of them was likely to suffer by it, they consulted 
together, and joining interests, caused it to fall 
upon Hyperbolas. Hereupon the people, full of 
indignation at finding this kind of punishment 
dishonoured and turned into ridicule, abolished it 
entirely. 

The Ostracism (to give a summary account of 
it) was conducted in the following manner. Every 
citizen took a piece of a broken pot, or a shell, on 
which he wrote the name of the person he wanted 
to have banished, and carried it to a part of the 
market-place that was enclosed with wooden rails. 
The magistrates then counted the number of the 
shells : and if it amounted not to 6000, the Ostra- 
cism stood for nothing : if it did, they sorted the 
shells, and the person whose name was found on 
the greatest number, was declared an exile for 
ten years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when 
the people were inscribing the names on the 
shells, it is reported that an illiterate burgher 
came to Aristides, whom he took for some ordinary 
person, and giving him his shell, desired him to 
write Aristides upon it. The good man, surprised 
at the adventure, asked him whether Aristides 
had ever injured him. "No," said he, “nor do 
I even know him ; but it vexes me to hear him 
everywhere called the Justl' Aristides made no 
answer, but took the shell, and having written 
his own name upon it, returned it to the man. 
When he quitted Athens, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and agreeably to his character, 
made a prayer, very different from' that of 
Achilles; namely, that the people of Athens 
might never see the day, which should force them 
to remember Aristides. 

Three years after, when Xerxes was passing 
through Thessaly and Brnotia by long marches 
to Attica, the Athenians reversed this decree, and 
by a public ordinance recalled all the exiles. The 
principal inducement was their fear of Aristides ; 
for they were apprehensive that he would join 
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the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, and 
draw them over to the interests of the barbarians. 
But they little knew the man. Before this ordi- 
nance of theirs, he had been exciting and en- 
couraging the Greeks to defend their liberty; 
and after it, when Themistocles was appointed to 
the command of the Athenian forces, he assisted 
him both with his person and counsel ; not dis- 
daining to raise his worst enemy to the highest 
pitch of glory, for the public good. For when 
Eurybiadcs, the commander in chief, had resolved 
to quit Salamis,* and before he could put his 
purpose into execution, the enemy’s fleet, taking 
advantage of the night, had surrounded the 
islands, and in a manner blocked up the straits, 
without any one’s perceiving that the confederates 
were so hemmed in. Aristides sailed the same 
night from TEgina, and passed with the utmost 
danger through the Persian fleet. As soon as he 
reached the tent of Themistocles, he desired to 
speak with him in private, and then addressed 
him in these terms. “ You and I, Themistocles, 
if we are wise, shaft now bid adieu to our vain 
and childish disputes, and enter upon a nobler 
and more salutary contention, striving which of 
us shall contribute most to the preservation of 
Greece ; you, in doing the duty of a general, and 
I in assisting you with my service and advice. I 
find that you alone have hit upon the best 
measures, in advising to come immediately to an 
engagement in the straits. And though the allies 
oppose ypur design, the enemy promote it. For 
Che sea on all sides is covered with their ships, so 
that the Greeks, whether they will or not, must 
come to action, and acquit themselves like men, 
there being no room left for flight.” 

Themistocles answered, ** I could have wished, 
Aristides, that you had not been beforehand with 
me in this noble emulation ; but I will endeavour 
to outdo this happy beginning of yours by my 
future actions.” At the same time he acquainted 
him with the stratagem he had contrived to en- 
snare the barbarians,! and then desired him to go 
and make it appear to Eurybiadcs, that there 
could be no safety for them without venturing a 
sea-fight there} for he knew that Aristides had 
much greater influence over him than he. _ In 
the council oF war assembled on this occasion, 
Cleocritus the Corinthian said to Themistocles, 
“ Your advice is not agreeable to Aristides, since 
he is here present and says nothing.” ** You are 
mistaken,” said Aristides, for I should not have 
been silent, had not the counsel of Themistocles 
been the most eligible. And 2 now hold my 

f cacc, not out of regard to the man, but because 
approve his sentiments.” This, therefore, was 
what the Grecian officers fixed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island 
of Psyttalia, which lies in the straits over against 

* Eurybiadcs was for standing away for the 
gulf of Corinth, that he might be near the land 
army. But Themistocles clearly saw, that in the 
straits of Salamis they could fight the Persian 
fleet, which was so vastly superior in numbers, 
with much greater advantage than in the gulf of 
Corinth, where there was an open sea. 

k The stratagem was to send one to acquaint 
the enemy that the Greeks were going to quit the 
straits of Salamis, and therefore if the Persians 
were desirous to crush them at once, they must 
fall upon them immediately before they dispersed. 


Salamis, was full of the enemy’s troops, put on 
board the small transports a number of the 
bravest and most resolute of his countrymen, and 
made a descent upon the island ; where he attacked 
the barbarians with such fury that they were all 
cut in pieces, except some of the principal persons 
who were made prisoners. Among the latter 
were three sons of Sandauce the king's sister, 
whom he sent immediately to Themistocles ; and 
it is said, that by the direction of Euphran tides 
the diviner, in pursuance of some oracle, they 
were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omestcs. After 
this, Aristides placed a strong guard round^ the 
island, to take notice of such as were driven 
ashore there, that so none of his friends might 
perish, nor any of the enemy escape. For about 
Psyttalia the battle raged the most,* and the 
greatest efforts were made ; as appears from the 
trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themlstocles,_ by 
way of sounding Aristides, said that great things 
were already done, but greater^ still remained; 
for they might conquer Asia in Europe, by 
making all the sail they could to the Hellespont, 
to break down the bridge. But Aristides ex- 
claimed against the proposal, and bade him think 
no more of it, but rather consider and inquire 
what would be the speediest method of driving the 
Persians out of Greece, lest, finding himself shut 
up with such immense forces, and no way lcffcto 
escape, necessity might bring him to fight with 
the most desperate courage. Hereupon, Thenris- 
tocles sent to Xerxes the second time, by the 
Eunuch Amaces, one of the prisoners,! to acquaint 
him privately, that the Greeks were strongly 
inclined to make the best of their way to the" 
Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had 
left there; but that in order to save his royal 
person, Themistocles was using his best en- 
deavours to dissuade them from it. Xerxes, 
terrified at this news, made all possible haste to 
tlie Hellespont ; leaving Mardonius behind him 
with the land forces, consisting of 300,000 of his 
best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius 
was very formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks 
were heightened by his menacing letters, which 
were in this style : ” At sea in your wooden 
towers you have defeated landmen, unpractised 
at the oar ; but there arc still the wide plains of 
Thessaly and the fields of Bceotia, where both 
horse and foot may fight to the best advantage.” 
To the > Athenians lie wrote in particular, being 
authorised by the king to assure them, that their 
city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon 
them, and the sovereignty of Greece put in their 
hands, if they would take no farther share in the 

war4 

As soon as the Lacedxmonians had intelligence 
of these proposals, they were greatly alarmed, 

* The battle of Salamis was fought in the year 
before Christ 4S0. 

! This expedient answered two purposes. By ' 
it he drove the king of Persia out of Europe ; ana 
in appearance conferred an obligation upon him, 
whicly might be remembered to the advantage of 
Themistocles, when he came to have occasion 
for it. 

t He made these proposals by Alexander, 
king of Macedon, who delivered them in a set 
speech. 
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Arimnestus, as soon as he awoke jhe sent for the 
oldest and most experienced of his countrymen ; 
and having advised with them and made the best 
inquiry* he found that near Husitc, at the foot of 
Mount Cithmron, there was an^ ancient temple 
called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres anfl 
Proserpine. He immediately conducted Aristides 
to the place, which appeared to be very commo- 
dious for^ drawing up an army of foot, that was 
deficient in cavalry, because the bottom of Mount 
Cithn:ron extending as far as the temple, made 
the extremities of the field on that side inacces- 
sible to the horse. In that place was also the 
chapel of the hero Androcrates, quite covered 
with thick bushes and trees. And that nothing 
might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm 
their hopes^ of victory, the Platreans resolved, 
at the motion of Arimnestus, to remove their 
boundaries between their country and Attica, 
and, for the sake of Greece, to make a grant of 
those lands to the Athenians, that, according to 
the oracle, they might fight in their own terri- 
tories. This generosity of the Platarans gained 
them so much renown, that many years after, 
when Alexander had conquered Asia, he ordered 
the walls of Platrea to be rebuilt, and proclama- 
tion to be made by an herald at the Olympic 
games, that the king granted the Platmans this 
favour on account of their virtue and generosity, 
in giving up their lands to the Greeks in the 
Persian war, and otherwise behaving with the 
greatest vigour and spirit. 

'When the confederates came to have their 
several posts assigned them, there was a great 
dispute between the Tegetm and the Athenians : 
the Tegetce insisting, that, as the Lacedaemonians 
were posted in the right wing, the left belonged 
to them, and. in support of their claim, setting 
forth the gallant actions of their ancestors. As 
the Athenians expressed great indignation at this, 
Aristides stepped forward and said, “The time 
will not permit us to contest with the Tcgetre 
the renown of their ancestors and their personal 
bravery' : but to the Spartans and to the rest of 
the Greeks we say, that the post neither gives 
valour nor takes it away ; and whatever post you 
assign us, we will endeavour to do honour to it, 
and take care to reflect no disgrace upon our 
former achievements. For we are not come 
hither to quarrel with our allies, but to fight our 
enemies ; not to make encomiums upon our fore- 
fathers. but to approve our own courage in the 
cause of Greece. And the battle will soon show 
what value our country should set on every' state, 
every general, and private man.*’ After this 
speech, the council of war declared in favour of 
the Athenians, and gave them the command of 
the left wing. 

White the fate of Greece was in suspense, the 
affairs of the Athenians were in a very dangerous 
posture. For those of the best families and 
fortunes, being reduced by the war, and seeing 
their authority in the state and their distinction 
gone with their wealth, and others rising to 
honours and employments, assembled privately 
in a house at PlaUca, and conspired to abolish 
the democracy ; and, if that did not succeed, to 
ruin all Greece, and betray it to the barbarians. 
When Aristides got intelligence of the conspiracy 
thus entered into in the camp, and found that 
numbers were corrupted, he was greatly alarmed 
at its happening at such a crisis, and unresolved 


at first how to proceed. At length he determined 
neither to leave the matter umnquired into, nor 

et to sift it thoroughly, because he knew r.ot 
_ ow far the contagion had spread, and thought 
it advisable to sacrifice justice, in some degree, to 
the public good, by forbearing to prosecute many 
that were guilty. He, therefore, caused eight 
persons only to be apprehended, and of those 
eight no more than two, who were most guilty, 
to be proceeded against ; ./Eschincs of Lampra, 
and Agesias of^Acharmc: and even they made 
their escape during the prosecution. As for the 
rest he discharged them : and gave them, and all 
that were concerned in the plot, opportunity to 
recover their spirits and change their sentiments, t 
as they might imagine that nothing was made out ^ 
against them : but he admonished them at the ' (I 
same time, thit the battle was the great tribunal, 1 
where they might clear themselves of the charge, 
and show that they had never followed any 
counsels but such as were just and useful to 
their country. 

After this,* Mardonius, to make a trial of the 
Greeks, ordered his cavalry', in which he was 
strongest to skirmish with them. The Greeks 
were all encamped at the foot of Mount Cithrcron, 
in strong and stony places; except the Mega- 
rensians, who to the number of 3000, were posted 
on the plain, and by' this means suffered much by 
the enemy's horse, who charged them on every 
side. Unable to stand against such superior num- 
bers, they despatched a messenger to Pausanias, 
for assistance. Pausanias hearing their request, 
and seeing the camp of the Mcgarcnsians dark- 
ened with the shower of darts and arrows, and . 
that they were forced to contract thcmsclves-i^ 
within a narrow compass, was at a loss what to ^ 
resolve on; for he knew that his heavy-armed 
Spartans were not fit to act against cavalry’- He J 
endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the emulation 
of the generals and other officers that were about 
him, that they might make it a point of honour 
voluntarily to undertake the defence and succour 
of the Mcgarcnsians. But they all declined it, 
except Aristides, who made an offer of his Athe- 
nians, and gave immediate orders to Olympio- 
dorus, one of the most active of his officers, to 
advance with his select band of 300 men and some 
archers intermixed. They' were all ready in a 
moment, and ran to attack the barbarians. Ma- 
sjstius, general of the Persian horse, a man dis- 
tinguished for his strength and graceful mien, no 
sooner sa\v them advancing, than he spurred his 
horse against them. The Athenians received 
him with great firmness, and a sharp conflict 
ensued ; for they considered this as a specimen 
of the success of the whole battle. At last Ma- 
sistius’s horse was wounded with an arrow, and 
threw his rider, who could not recover himself 
because of the weight of his armour, nor yet be 
easily slam by the Athenians that strove which ; 

* The battle of Platma was fought in the year/ 
before Christ 479, the year after that of Salami^ 
Herodotus was then nbout nine or ten years old, 
and had his accounts from persons that were 
present in the battle. And he informs us, that 
the circumstance here related by Plutarch hap- 
pened before the Greeks left their camp at 
Ery'thne, in order to encamp round to Platxa, 
and before the contest between the Tcgetm and 
the Athenians. Lie. ix. 29, 30, etc. 
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to march at the head of their troops to the place 
marked out for a new camp, the soldiers followed 
unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
be kept together ; for they were no sooner out of 
their first entrenchments, than many of them made 
off to the city of Plataea, and, either dispersing 
there, or pitching their tents without any regard 
to discipline, were in the utmost confusion. It 
happened that the Lacedsemonians alone were 
left behind, though against their will. For 
Amompharetus, an intrepid man, who had long 
been eager to engage, and uneasy to see the 
battle so often put off and delayed, plainly called 
this decampment a disgraceful flight, and de- 
clared he would not quit his post, but remain 
there with his troops, and stand it out against 
Mnrdonius. And when Pausanias represented* 
to him, that this measure was taken in pursuance 
of the counsel and determination of the con- 
federates, he took up a large stone with both 
his hands, and throwing it at Pausanias's feet, 
said, “ This is my ballot for a battle ; and I 
despise the timid counsels and resolves of others. *' 
Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but at last 
sent to the Athenians who by this time were 
advancing, and desired them to halt a little, that 
they might all proceed in a body: at the same 
time he marched with the rest of the troops 
towards Platzea, hoping by that means to draw 
Amompharetus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardontus,* who 
was not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted 
their camp, put his army in order of battle, and 
bore down upon the Spartans ; the barbarians 
setting up such shouts, and clanking their arms in 
such a manner, as if they expected to have only 
the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle. 
And indeed it was like to have been so. For 
though Pausanias, upon seeing this motion of 
Mardonius, stopped, and ordered everyone to his 
post, yet, cither confused with his resentment 
against Amompharetus, or with the sudden attack 
of the Persians, he forgot to give his troops the 
word : and for that reason they neither engaged 
readily, nor in a body, but continued scattered in 
small parties, even after the.fight was begun. 

Pausanias in the mean time offered sacrifice; 
but seeing no auspicious tokens, he commanded 
the Lacedaemonians to lay down their shields at 
their feet, and to stand still, and attend his orders, 
without opposing. the enemy. After this he 
offered other sacrifices, the Persian cavalry still 
advancing. They were now within bow-shot, 
and some of the Spartans were wounded : among 
whom was Callicrates, a man that for size and 


* Having passed the Asopus, he came up with 
the Lacedemonians and Tcgctic, who were 
separated from the body of the army, to the 
number of 53,000. Pausanias, finding himself 
thus attacked by the whole Persian army, de- 
spatched a messenger to acquaint the Athenians, 
who had taken another route, with the danger he 
was in. The Athenians immediately put them- 
selves on their march to succour their distressed 
allies ; but were attacked, and, to their great 
regret, prevented by those Greeks who sided with 
the Persians. The battle being thus fought in 
two different places, the Spartans were the first 
who broke into the centre of the Persian army, 
and after a most obstinate resistance, put them 
to flight. 


beauty exceeded the whole army. This brave 
soldier being shot with an arrow, and ready to 
expire, said he did not lament his death, because 
he came out resolved to shed his blood for Greece ; 
but he was sorry to die without having once 
drawn his sword against the enemy. 

If the terror of this situation was great, the 
steadiness and patience of the Spartans was 
wonderful : for they made no defence against the 
enemy’s charge, but, waiting the time of heaven 
and their general, suffered themselves to be 
wounded and slain in their ranks. 

Some say, that, as Pausanias was sacrificing 
and praying at a little distance from the lines, 
certain Lydians coming suddenly upon him, 
seized and scattered the sacred . utensils, and 
that Pausanias and those about him, having no 
weapons, drove them away with rods and 
scourges. And they will have it to be in imitation 
of this assault of the Lydians,, that they celebrate 
a festival at Sparta now, in which boys are 
scourged round the altar, and which concludes 
with a march called the Lydian march . 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circum- 
stances, while the priest offered sacrifice upon 
sacrifice, turning towards the. temple of Juno, and 
with tears trickling from his eyes, ana uplifted 
hands, prayed to that goddess the protectress of 
Cithmron, and to the other tutelar deities of the 
Platreans, that if the fates had not decreed that 
the Grecians should conquer, they might at least 
be permitted to sell their lives dear ; and show 
the enemy by their deeds, that they bad brave 
men and experienced soldiers to deal with. 

The very’ moment that Pausanias. was uttering, 
this prayer, the tokens so much desired appeared 
in the victim, and the diviners announced him 
victory'. Orders were immediately given the 
whole army to come to action, and the Spartan 
phalanx all at once had the appearance of some 
fierce animal, erecting his bristles, and preparing 
to exert his strength. The barbarians then saw 
clearly that. they had to do with men who were 
ready to spill the last drop of their blood : and 
therefore^ covering themselves with their targets, 
shot their arrows against the Lncedxmomans. 
The Lacedaemonians moving forward in a close 
compact body, fell upon the Persians, and forcing 
their targets from them, directed their pikes 
against their faces and breasts, and brought many 
of them to the ground. However, when they 
were down, they continued to give proofs of 
their strength and courage ; for they laid hold 
on the pikes with their naked hands and broke 
them ; and then springing up betook themselves 
to their swords and battlcaxcs, and, wresting away 
their enemies’ shields and grappling close with 
them, made a long and. obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expect- 
ing the Lacedemonians ; but when the noise of 
the battle reached them, and an officer, as we are 
told, despatched by Pausanias, gave them an 
account that the engagement was begun, they 
hastened to his . assistance : and as they were 
crossing the plain towards the place where the 
noise was heard, the Greeks who sided with the 
enemy, pushed against them. As soon as Aris- 
tides saw them, he advanced a considerable way 
before his troops, and calling out to them with all 
his force, conjured them by the gods of Greece, 
to renounce this impious war, and not oppose the 
Athenians who were running to the succour of 
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•were set apart for the Platxans, with which thej' 
built a temple, and erected a statue to Minerva ; 
adorning the temple with paintings, which to this 
day retain their original beauty and lustre. Both 
th e La ce dtemonians and Athenians erected trophi es 
separately ; and sending to consult the oracle at 
Delphi, about the sacrifice they were to offer, 
they were directed by Apollo to build an altar to 
Jupiter ike deliverer, but not to offer any sacrifice 
upon it till they had extinguished all the fire in 
the country (because it. had been polluted by the 
barbarians), and supplied themselves with pure 
fire from the common altar at Delphi. Hereupon 
the Grecian generals went all over the country, 
and caused the fires to be put out ; and Euchidas 
a Flattcan, undertaking to fetch fire, with all 
imaginable speed, from the altar of the god, went 
to Delphi, sprinkled and purified himself there 
with water, put a crown of laurel on his head, 
took fire from the altar, and then hastened back 
to Flatten, where he arrived before sunset, thus 
performing a journey of 1000 furlongs in one day. 
But, having saluted his fellow-citizens, and de- 
livered the fire, he fell down on the. spot, and 
presently expired. The Platxans carried him to 
the temple of Diana, sumamed Eucleia, and 
buried him there, putting this short inscription on 
his tomb : 

Here lies Euchidas, went to Delphi, and returned 
the same day. 

As for Eucleia , the generality believe her to be 
Diana, and call her by that name ; but some say, 
she was daughter to Hercules, and Myrto the 
daughter of Menccceus, and sister of Patroclus ; 
and that dying a virgin, she had divine honours 
paid her by the Boeotians and Lcocrians. For in 
the market-place of every city of theirs she has a 
statue and an altar, where persons of both sexes 
that arc betrothed offer sacrifice before marriage. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks 
after this victory, Aristides proposed a decree, 
that deputies from all the states of Greece should 
meet annually at Platxa, to sacrifice to Jupiter 
the deliverer , and that every Fifth year they 
should celebrate the games of liberty ; that a 
general levy should be made through Greece of 
10,000 foot, zoco horse, and zoo ships, for the war 
against the barbarians; and that the Platxans 
should he exempt, being set apart for the service 
of the god, to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, 
and consequently their persons to be esteemed 
sacred. 

These articles passing into a law, the Platxans 
undertook to celebrate the anniversary of those 
that were slain and buried in that place, and they 
continue it to this day. The ceremony is as 
follows: On the. sixteenth day of Maimacterfon 
UVez’evjier], which with the Bceotians is the 
month Alalcoiueniux , , the procession begins at 
break of day, preceded by a trumpet which 
sounds the signal of battle. Then follow several 
chariots full of gnrlnnds.nnd branches of myrtle, 
and next to'thc chariots is led a black bull. Then 
come some young men that arc free-born, carry- 
ing vessels full of wine and milk, for the libations, 
and cruets of oil and perfumed essences: no 
slave being allowed to nave any share in this 
ceremony, sacred to the .memory of men that died 
for liberty. The procession closes with the Archon 
of Platxa, who at other times is not allowed 
either to touch iron, or to wear any garments 


but a white one ; but that day he is clothed with 
a putyle robe, and girt with a sword : and carry- 
ing in his hand a water-pot, taken out of the 
public hall, he walks through the midst of the 
city to the tombs. Then he takes water in the 
pot out of a fountain, and, with his own hands, 
washes the little pillars of the monuments,* and 
rubs them with essences. After this he kills the 
bull upon a pile of wood ; and having made his 
supplications to the terrestrial Jupiter, t and to 
Mercury, he invites- those brave men who fell in 
the cause of Greece to the funeral banquet, and 
the steams of blood. Last of all, he fills a bowl 
with wine, and pouring it out he says, “ I present 
this bowl to the men ivho died for the liberties of 
Greece." Such is the ceremony still observed by . A 
the Platxans. . \ 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aris- 
tides, observing that they used their utmost 
endeavours to make the government entirely 
democratical, considered, on one side, that the 
people deserved some attention and respect, on 
account of their gallant behaviour; and, on the 
other, that being elated with their victories, it 
would be difficult .to force them to depart from 
their purpose ; and therefore, he caused a decree 
to be made, that all the citizens should have a 
share in the administration, and that the Archons 
should be chosen out of the whole body of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the 
general assembly that he had thought of an ex- 
pedient which was very salutary to Athens, t hut 
ought to be kept secret, he was ordered to com- 
municate it to Aristides only, and abide by his 
judgment of it. Accordingly, he told him his 
project was to hum the whole fleet of the coriNr •> 
federates ; by which means the Athenians would M 
he raised to the sovereignty of all Greece. Aris- \ \ 
tides then returned, to the assembly, and ac- \ 
quainted the Athenians, that nothing could be 
more advantageous than the project of Themis- 
tocles, nor anything more unjust. And upon his 
report of the matter, they commanded Themis- 
tocles to give over all thoughts of it. Such regard 
had that people for justice, and so much confidence 
in the integrity of Aristides. 

Some time after this § he was joined in com- 
mission with Cimon, and sent against the bar- 
barians; where, observing that Pausanias and 
the other Spartan generals behaved with excessive 
haughtiness, he chose a quite different. manner, 
showing much mildness and condescension in his 
whole conversation and address, and prevailing 
with Cimon to behave with equal goodness and 
affability to the whole league. Thus he insensibly 


• It appears from an epigram of Callimachus, 
that it was customary to place little pillars upon 
the monuments, which the friends of the deceased 
perfumed with essences and crowned with flowers. 

t The terrestrial Jupiter is Pluto, who, as well 
as the celestial, hadnis Mercury, or else borrowed 
the messenger of the gods of his brother. To be 
sure, there might be as well two Mercuries as two '' 
Jupiters; but the conducting of souls to the 
shades below, is reckoned part of the office of 
that Mercury who waits upon the Jupiter of the 
skies. 

. $ This was before the battle of Platxa, at. the 
time when Xerxes was put to flight, and driven 
back into Asia. 

§ Eight years after. 
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drew the chief command from the Lacedaemonians, 
not by force of arms, horses, or ships, but by his 
gentle and obliging deportment. For the justice 
of Aristides, and the candour of Cimon, having 
made the Athenians very agreeable to the con- 
federates, their regard was increased by the 
contrast they found in Pausanias’s avarice and 
severity of manners. For he never spoke to the 
officers of the allies but with sharpness and anger, 
and he ordered many of their men to be flogged, 
or to stand all day with an iron anchor on their 
shoulders. He would not suffer any of them to 
provide themselves with forage, or straw to lie 
on, or to go to the springs for water, before the 
Spartans were supplied, but placed his servants 
there with rods, to drive away those that should 
attempt it And when Aristides was going to 
remonstrate with him upon it, he knit his brows, 
and telling him he was not at leisure, refused to 
hear him. 

From that time the sea-captains and land- 
officers of the Greeks, particularly those of Chios, 
Samos, and Lesbos, pressed Aristides to take 
upon him the command of the confederate forces, 
and to receive them into his protection, since 
they had long desired to be delivered from the 
Spartan yoke, and to act under the orders of the 
Athenians. He answered, that he saw the 
necessity and justice of what they proposed, but 
that the proposal ought first to be confirmed by 
some act, which would make it impossible for the 
troops to depart from their resolution. Hereupon 
Uliades of Samos, and Antagoras of Chios, con- 
spiring together, went boldly and attacked Pau- 
sanias's galley at the head of the fleet. Pausanias, 
upon this insolence, cried out, in a menacing tone, 
he would soon show those fellows they had not 
offered this insult to his ship, but to their own 
countries. ' But they told him, the best thing he 
could do was to retire, and thank fortune for 
fighting for him at Plattea ; for that nothing but 
the regard they had for that great action re- 
strained the Greeks from wreaking their just 
vengeance on him. The conclusion was, that 
they quitted the Spartan banners, and ranged 
themselves under those of the Athenians. 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of the 
Spartan people appeared with great lustre. For 
as soon as they perceived their generals were 
spoiled with too much power, they sent no more, 
but voluntarily gave up their pretensions to the 
chief command ; choosing rather to cultivate in 
their citizens a principle of modesty and tena- 
ciousness of the laws and customs of their coun- 
try, than to possess the sovereign command of 
Greece. 

While the LAcedtcmonians had the command, 
the Greeks paid a certain tax towards the war ; 
and now, being desirous that every city might be 
more equally rated, they begged the favour of 
the Athenians that Aristides might take it upon 
him, and gave him_ instructions to inspect their' 
lands and revenues in order to proportion the 
''"burden of each to its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which, 
in a manner, made him master of all Greece, did 
not abuse it. For though he went out poor, he 
returned poorer, having settled the quotas of the 
several states, not only justly and disinterestedly, 
but with so much tenderness and humanity, that 
his assessment was agreeable and convenient to 
all. And as the ancients praised the times of 
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Saturn, so the allies of Athens blessed the settle- 
ments of Aristides, calling it “ the happy fortune 
of Greece:” a compliment which soon after ap- 
peared still more just, when this taxation was 
twice or three times as high. For that of Aris- 
tides amounted only to 460 talents ; and Pericles 
increased it almost one-third : for Thucydides 
writes, that at the beginning of the war, the 
Athenians received from their allies 600 talents; 
and after the death of Pericles, those that had the 
administration in their hands raised it by little 
and little to tbe sum of 1300 talents. Not that 
the war grew more expensive, either by its length 
or want of success, but because they had accus- 
tomed the people to receive distributions of money 
for the public spectacles and other purposes, ana 
had made them fond of erecting magnificent 
statues and temples. 

The great and illustrious character which Aris- 
tides acquired by the equity of this taxation, 
piqued Themistocles ; and he endeavoured to 
turn the praise bestowed upon him into ridicule, 
by saying, it was not the praise of a man, but of 
a money-chest, to keep treasure without diminu- 
tion. By this he took but a feeble revenge for 
the freedom of Aristides. For, one day, Themis- 
tocles happening to say that he looked upon it as 
the principal excellence of a general to know and 
foresee the designs, of the enemy; Aristides an- 
swered, “ That is indeed a necessary qualifica- 
tion ; but there is another very excellent one, 
and highly becoming a general, and that is, to 
have clean hands.” 

. When Aristides had settled the articles of al- 
liance, he called upon the confederates to confirm 
them with an oath ; which he himself took on the 
part of the Athenians ; and, at the same time that 
he uttered the execration on those who should 
break the articles, he threw red-hot pieces of iron 
into the sea.* However, when the urgency of 
affairs afterwards required the Athenians to 
govern Greece with a stricter hand than those 
conditions justified, he advised them to let the 
consequences of the perjury rest with him, and 
pursue the path which expediency pointed out.-}" 
Upon the whole, Theophrastus says, that in all 
his own private concerns, and in those of his 
fellow-citizens, he was inflexibly just; but in 
affairs of state, he did many things according 
to the exigency of the case, to serve his country, 
which seemed to have need of the assistance of 
injustice. And he relates, that when it was _ de- 
bated in council, whether the treasure deposited 
at Delos should be brought to Athens, as the 
Samians had advised, though contrary to. treaties, 
on its coming to his turn to speak, he said it was 
not just, but it was expedient. 

This must be said, notwithstanding, that though 

* As much as to say,. as the fire in these pieces 
of iron is extinguished in a moment, so may their 
days be extinct who break this covenant. 

t Thus even the just, the upright Aristides 
made a distinction between his private and po- 
litical conscience. A distinction which has no 
manner of foundation in truth or reason, and 
which in the end will be productive of ruin rather 
than advantage ; as all those nations will find 
who avail themselves of injustice to serve a 
present occasion. For so much reputation is so 
much power; and states, as well as private per- 
sons, are respectable only in their character. 
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he extended the dominions of Athens over so now much elated with prosperity and power, 
many people, he himself still continued poor, Aristides himself was not spared, but on a charge 
and esteemed his poverty no less a glory than brought against him by Diophamus of Amphi- 
all the laurels he had won. The following is a trope, was condemned for taking a bribe of the ] 
clear proof of it Callias the torch-bearer, who Ionians, at the time he levied the tax. He adds, 
was his near relation, was prosecuted in a capital that being unable to pay his fine, which was fifty 
cau<~ by his enemies. When they had alleged mines, he sailed to some part of Ioma, and there 
what they had against him, which was nothing died. But Cratcrus gives us no written proof of 
very flagrant, they launched out into something this assertion, nor does he allege any register of 
foreign to their own charge, and thus addressed court or decree of the people, though on other 
the judges: 14 You know Aristides, the son of occasions he is full of such proofs, and constantly 
Lysimachus, who is justly the admiration of all cites his author. The other historians, without 
Greece. When you see with what a garb he exception, who have given us accounts of the 
appears in public, in what manner do you think unjust behaviour of the people of Athens to their 
he must live at home? Must not he who shivers generals, among many other instances dwell upon 
here with cold for want of clothing, be almost the banishment of Thcmistoclcs, the imprison- 
' r.-imishcd there, and destitute of all necessaries? ment of Miltiades, the fine imposed upon Pericles, 
Yet this is the man, whom Callias, his cousin- and the death of Paches, who, upon receiving 
german, and the richest man in Athens, abso- sentence, killed himself in the judgment-hall, at 
lutcly neglects, and leaves, with his wife and the foot of the tribunal. Nor do they forget the 
children, in such wretchedness; though he has banishment of Aristides, but they say not one 
often made use of him, and availed himself of word of this condemnation. _ 
his interest with you." Callias perceiving that Besides, his monument is still to be seen at 
this point affected and exasperated his judges Phalcreum, and is said to have been erected at 
more than anything else, called for Aristides the public charge, because he did not leave 
to testify before the court, that he had many enough to defray the cxpenscsof his funeral, 
times offered him considerable sums, and strongly They inform us too, that the city provided for 
pressed him to accent them, but he had always the marriage of his daughters, and that each of 
refused them, in such terms as these : " It better them had 3000 drachma to her portion out of the 
becomes Aristides to glory in his poverty, than treasury : and to his son Lysimachus the people 
Callias in his riches ; for we see every day many of Athens gave joo mini r of silver, and a planta- 
pcople make a good as well as a bad use of ijches, tion of as many acres of land, with a pension of 
but it is hard to find one that bears poverty with four drachma: a day ; * the whole being confirmed 1 
a noble spirit ; and they only are ashamed of it, to him by a decree drawn up by Alcibiades. Cal- 
who are poor against their will.” When Aristides listhcncs adds, that Lysimachus at his death 
had given in his evidence, there was not a man in leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the people 
the court who did not leave it with an inclination ordered her the same subsistence with those that 
rather to be poor with him than rich with Callias. had conquered at the Olympic games. Demetrius ' 
This particular we have from sEschines, the dis- the Phalerean, Hieronymus of Rhodes, Aristo- 
ciplc of Socrates. And Plato, among all that xenus the musician, and Aristotle himself (If the 
were accounted great and illustrious men in treatise concerning nobility is to be, reckoned 
Athens, judged none but Aristides worthy of among his genuine works), Tclate, that Myrto, 
real esteem. As for Thcmistoclcs, Cimon, and a grand-daughter of Aristides, was married to 
l'criclcs, they filled the city with magnificent Socrates the philosopher, who had another wife 
buildings, with wealth, and the vain superfluities at the same time, but took her, because she was 
of life ; but virtue was the only object tliat Aris- in extreme want, and remained a widow on 
tides had in view in the whole course of his ad- account of her poverty. But this is sufficiently con- 
ministration. ^ # futed by Panxtius, in his life of that philosopher. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, 
with which he behaved towards Thcmistoclcs. tells us, he remembered one Lysimachus, grand- 
For though he was his constant enemy in all son to Aristides, who plied constantly near the 
affairs of government, and the means of his ban- temple of Bacchus, having certain tables by 
ithtnent, yet when Themistoclcs was accused of which he interpreted dreams for a livelihood : 
capital enmes against the state, and he had an and that lie himself procured a decree, by which 
opportunity to pay him in kind, he indulged no: his mother and aunt had three cboli a day each 
the least revenge; but while Alcmxon, Cimon, allowed for their subsistence. He further nc- 
and many others, were accusing him and driving quoin ts us, that when afterwards he undertook 
him into exile, Aristides alone neither did nor to reform the Athenian laws, he ordered each of 
said anything to Ins disadvantage : for, as he had these women a drachma a day. Nor is it to be 
not envied hx« prosperity, so now he did not re- wondered at that this people took so much care 
jo:ce in his misfortunes, mm of those that lived with them in Athens, when 


pened m 1 on. us, wanner tie had sailed about lived in mean circumstances in Lemnos, and con- 

some business of the state ; others say he died at . 

Athens, full cf days, honoured and admired by • Thou^ this may seem no extraordinary 
h.s fellow-mtirens : hut Crntcnts the Macedonian matter touf cinp only about half-a-crown of 
pve, us another account of the death of this great our money, !>■- in those days it was. For an 
man. _ lie tells u«. that after the banishment of ambassador was allowed only two drachma; a 
IF.emutoc.cs^t.ie mso.ence or the .people gave day, as appears from the Adusmer.ses of Aris- 
rnroura,,erjrn. to a number of villainous in- tophnnes. The poet indeed speaks of one sent 
formers, who. attack,:,:; the preatest and best to the kins of l’ersia. at whose court ^ am- 
r.-a, rer.dereu t..cm oonoxious to the populace, bassador was pretty sure to be enriched. 
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under him. Happening at that time to lodge 
with a Pythagorean philosopher named Pvear- 
chus, he desired to hear some of his.doctnnc; 
and learning from him the same maxims which 
Plato advances,— that pleasure is the greatest 
incentive to evil ; that the greatest burden and 
calamity to the soul is the body, from which she 
cannot disengage herself, but by such a wise use 
of reason as shall wean and separate her from all 
corporeal passions, — he became still more attached 
to frugality and temperance. Yet it is said that 
he learned Greek very late, and was considerably 
advanced in years when he began to read the 
Grecian writers, among whom he improved his 
eloquence, somewhat by Thucydides, but by De- 
mosthenes very greatly. Indeed his own writings 
are sufficiently adorned with precepts and ex- 
amples borrowed from the Greek, and among 
his maxims and sentences we find many that 
arc literally translated from the same originals. 

At that time there flourished a Roman noble- 
man of great power and eminence, called Valerius 
Flaccus, whose penetration enabled him to dis- 
tinguish a rising genius, and virtuous disposition, 
and whose benevolence inclined him to encourage 
and conduct it in the path of glory. This noble- 
man had an estate contiguous to Cato’s where he 
often heard his servants speak of his neighbour’s 
laborious and temperate manner of life. They 
told him that he used to go early in the morning 
to the little towns in the neighbourhood, and 
defend the causes of such as applied to him ; that 
from thence he would return to his farm, where, 
in a coarse frock if it was winter, and naked if" it 
was summer, he would labour with his domestics, 
and afterwards sit down with them, and eat the 
same hind of bread, and drink of the same wine. 
They related also many other instances of his 
condescension and moderation, and mentioned 
several of his short sayings that were full of wit 
and good sense. Valerius, charmed with his 
character, sent him an invitation to dinner. From 
that time, by frequent conversation, he found in 
him so much sweetness of temper and ready wit, 
that he considered him as an excellent plant, 
which wanted only cultivation, and deserved to 
he removed to a better soil. He therefore per- 
suaded him to go to Rome, and apply himself 
to affairs of state. 

There his plendings.soon procured him friends 
and admirers; the . interest of Valerius, too, 
greatly assisted his rise to preferment ; so that he 
was first made a tribune of the soldiers, and after- 
wards q u.T st or. And having gained great repu- 
tation and honour in those employments, he was 
joined with Valerius himself in the highest 
dignities, being his colleague both as consul and 
as censor. 

Among nil the ancient senators, he attached 
himself chiefly to Fabius Maximu<, not so much 
on account of the great power and honour he had 
acquired, as for the sake of his life and manners, 
which Cato considered as the best model to form 
himself upon. So that lie made no scruple of 
differing with the great Scipio, who, though at 
that time but a young man, yet actuated by a 
spirit of emulation, was the person who most 
opposed the power of Fabius. For being sent 

then twenty-three years old ; but he had made 
his f:r*t campaign under the same Fabius five 
years before. 


quxstor with Scipio to the war in Africa, and 
perceiving that he indulged himself, as usual, in 
an unbounded expense, and lavished the public 
money upon the troops, he took the liberty to 
remonstrate ; observing, that the expense itself 
was not the greatest evil, but the consequence of 
that expense, since it corrupted the ancient 
simplicity of the soldiery, who when they had 
more money than was necessary for their sub- 
sistence, were sure to bestow it upon luxury and 
riot. Scipio answered, he had no need of a very 
exact and frugal treasurer, because he intended to 
spread all his sails in the ocean of war, and be- 
cause his country expected from him an account 
of services performed, not of money expended. 
Upon this Cato left Sicily, and returned to Rome, 
where, together with Fabius, he loudly complained 
to the senate of Scipio’s immense profusion, and 
of his passing his time, like a boy, in wrestling- 
rings and theatres, as if he had not been sent out 
to make war, but to exhibit games and shows. 

In consequence of this, . tribunes were sent to 
examine into the affair^ with orders, if the accusa- 
tion proved true, to bring Scipio back to Rome. 
Scipio represented to them, that success depended 
entirely upon the greatness of the preparations, 
and made them sensible, that though he spent his 
hours of leisure in a cheerful manner with his 
friends, his liberal way of living had not caused 
him to neglect any great or important business. 
With this defence, the commissioners were satis- 
fied, and he set sail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued. to gain so much in- 
fluence and authority by his eloquence, that lie 
was commonly called the Roman Demosthenes ; 
but he was still more celebrated for his manner of > -» 
living. His excellence as a speaker awakened a 
general emulation among the youth to distinguish 
themselves the same way, and to surpass each 
other : but few were willing to imitate him in the 
ancient custom of tilling the field with their own 
hands, in eating a dinner prepared without fire, 
and a spare frugal supper ; few, like him, could 
be satisfied with a plain dress and a poor cottage, 
or think a it more honourable not to want the 
superfluities of life, than to possess them. For 
the commonwealth now no longer retained its 
primitive purity and integrity, by reason of the 
vast extent of its dominions : the many different 
affairs under its management, and the. infinite 
number of people that were subject to its com- 
mand, had introduced a great variety of customs 
and modes of living.. Justly, therefore, was Cato 
entitled to * admiration, when the other citizens 
were frightened at labour, and enervated by 
pleasure, and. he alone was unconquered by either, 
not only while young and ambitious, but when 
old and grey-haired, after his consulship and 
triumph ; like a brave wrestler, who after he has 
come off conqueror, observes the common rules, 
and continues his exercises to the last. 

He himself tells us that he never wore a garment 
that cost him more than too drachmas ; that even ^ 
when prxtor or consul he drank the same wine-' ^ 
with his slaves ; that a dinner never cost him from 
the market above thirty aset • and that he was 
thus frugal for the sake of his country, that he 
might be able to endure the harder services in 
war. He adds, that having got among some 
goods he was heir to, a piece of Babylonian 
tapestry, he sold it immediately ; that the walls 
of his country-houses were neither plastered nor 
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the nations there by arms, and winning others 
by kindness, a great army of barbarians fell upon 
him, and he was in danger of being driven out 
in dishonour. On this occasion he sent to desire 
succours of his neighbours the Celtiberians, who 
demanded 200 talents for that service. All the 
officers of his army thought it intolerable, that 
the Romans should be obliged to purchase assist- 
ance of the barbarians ; but Cato said, “ It is no 
such great hardship ; for if we conquer, we shall 
pay them at the enemy’s expense ; and if we are 
conquered, there will be nobody either to pay or 
make the demand." He gained the battle, and 
everything afterwards succeeded to his wish. 
Polybius tells us, that the walls of all the Spanish 
towns on this side the river Btetis were razed by 
his command in one day,* notwithstanding the 
towns were numerous, and their inhabitants 
brave ; Cato himself says, he took more cities 
than he spent days in Spain: nor is it a vain 
boast ; for they were actually no fewer than 400. 
Though this campaign afforded the soldiers great 
booty, he gave each of them a pound weight of 
silver besides, saying, it was better that many 
of the Romans should return with silver in their 
pockets, than a few with gold. And for his own 
part, he assures us, that of all that was taken in 
the war, nothing came to his share but what he 
ate and drank. "Not that I blame,” says he, 
“ those that seek their own advantage in these 
things ; but I had rather contend for valour with 
the brave, than for wealth with the rich, or in 
rapaciousness with the covetous.” And he not 
only kept himself clear of extortion, but all that 
were immediately under his direction. He had 
five servants with him in this expedition, one of 
whom, named Paccus, had purchased three boys 
that were among the prisoners : but when he 
knew that his master was informed of it, unable 
to bear the thoughts of coming into his presence, 
he hanged himself. Upon which Cato sold the 
boys and put the money into the public treasury. 

While he was settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio 
the Great, who was his enemy, and wanted to 
break the course of his success, and have the 
finishing of the war himself, managed matters so 
as to get himself- appointed his successor. After 
which he made all possible haste to take the 
command of the army from him. But Cato hear- 
ing of his march, took five companies of foot, 
and 500 horse, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio, 
and as he went to meet him, defeated the Lace- 


Spaniards, who, in their wars with the Romans 
and Carthaginians, had learned the military art, 
and were naturally brave and courageous. Before 
he came to action, he sent away his fleet, that 
his soldiers might place all their hopes in their 
valour. With the same view, when he came 
near the enemy, he took a compass, and posted 
his army behind them in the plain ; so that the 
Spaniards were between him and his camp. 

* As the dread of his name procured him 
great respect in all the provinces beyond the 
Iberus, he wrote the same day private letters to 
the commanders of several fortified towns, order- 
ing them to demolish without delay their fortifica- 
tions ; and assuring them that he would pardon 
nonebut such as readily complied with his orders. 
Every one of the commanders believing the orders 
to be sent only to himself, immediately beat 
down their walls and towers. Liv. 1. xxxiv. c. 15. 
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tanians, and took among them 600 Roman 
deserters, whom he caused to be put to death. 
And upon Scipio’s expressing his displeasure at 
this, he answered ironically, that Rome would 
be great indeed, if men of birth would not yield 
the palm of virtue to the commonalty, and if 
plebeians, like himself, would contend for excel- 
lence with men of birth and quality. Besides, 
as the senate had decreed that nothing should 
be altered which Cato had ordered and established, 
the post which Scipio had made so much interest 
for, rather tarnished his own glory than that 
of Cato ; for he continued inactive during that 
government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a 
triumph. But he ^ did not act afterwards like 
those whose ambition is only for fame, and not 
for virtue, and who having reached the highest 
honours, borne the office of consul and led up 
triumphs, withdraw from public business, and 
give up the rest of their days to ease and plea- 
sure. On the contrary, like those who are just 
entered upon business, and thirst for honour and 
renown, he exerted himself as if he was beginning 
his race anew, his services being always ready 
both for his friends in particular, and for the 
citizens in general, either at the bar or in the 
field. For he went with the Consul Tiberius 
Sempronius to Thrace and' the Danube*, as his 
lieutenant. And, as a legionary Tribune, he 
attended Manius Acilius Glabrio into Greece, in 
the war ’against Antiochus the Great ; who, next 
to Hannibal, was the most formidable enemy the 
Romans ever had. For having recovered almost 
all the provinces of Asia which Seleucus Nicanor 
had possessed, and reduced many warlike nations 
of barbarians, he was so much elated as to think 
the Romans the only match for him in the field. 
Accordingly he crossed the sea with a powerful 
army, colouring his design with the specious 
pretence of restoring liberty to the Creeks, of 
which, however, they stood in no need ; for, being 
lately delivered by the favour of the Romans 
from the yoke of Philip and the Macedonians, 
they were free already, and were governed by 
their own laws. 

At his approach, all Greece was in great com- 
motion, and unresolved how to act ; being 
corrupted with the splendid hopes infused by the 
orators whom Antiochus had gained. Acilius, 
therefore, sent ambassadors to the several states ; 
Titus Flaminius appeased the disturbances, and 
kept most of the Greeks in the Roman interest, 
without using any violent means, as I have 
related in his life ; and Cato confirmed the people 
of Corinth, as well as those of Patra: and /Fgiuni 
in their duty. He also made a considerable 
stay at Athens ; and it is said, there is still extant 
a speech of his, which he delivered to the 
Athenians in Greek, expressing his admiration 
of the virtue of their ancestors, and his satisfac- 
tion in beholding the beauty and gTandeur of their 
city. But this account is not true, for he spoke 
to them by an interpreter. Not that he was 
ignorant of Greek ; but chose to adhere to the 
customs of his country, and laugh at those who 
admired nothing but what was Greek. He, 
therefore, ridiculed Posthumius Albanus, who 
had written a history in that language, and made 

* The year after his Consulship, and the second 
year of the hundred and forty-sixth olympiad. 
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prosecutions. Thus he set up Pctilius against 
Scipio the Great ; but secure in the dignity of Ins 
family, ar.d his own greatness of mind, Scipio 
treated the accusation with the utmost contempt. 
Cato perceiving he would not be capitally con- 
demned, dropped the prosecution ; but with some 
others who assisted him in the cause, impeached 
hi brother Lucius Scipio, who was sentenced to 
pay a fine which his circumstances could not 
answer, so that he was in danger of imprison- 
ment ; and it was not without great difficulty and 
appealing to the Tribunes, that he was dismissed. 

We have also an account of a young man who 
had procured a verdict against an enemy of his 
father who was lately dead, and had him stigma- 
tized. Cato met him as he was passing through 
the forum, and taking him by the hand, addressed 
him in these words : “ It is thus we are to sacri- 
fice to the mattes of our parents, not with the 
blood of goats and lambs, but with the tears and 
condemnation of their enemies." 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks : 
but when in the business of the state lie gave the 
least handle, was certainly prosecuted, and some- 
times in danger of being condemned. For it is 
said that near fifty impeachments were brought 
against him, and tne last, when he was eighty-six 
years of age : on which occasion he made use of 
that memorable expression, “ It is hard that I 
who have lived with men of one generation, 
should be obliged to make my defence to those 
of another." Nor was this the end of his contests 
at the bar; for, four years after, at the age of 
ninety,* he impeached Scrvilius Galba : so that, 

- like Nestor, he lived three generations, and, like 
him, was always in action. In short, after having 
constantly opposed Scipio in matters of govern- 
ment, he lived until the time of young Scipio, his 
adopted grandson, and son of Paulus TEmilius, 
who conquered Perseus and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his Consulship, Cato stood for 
the office of Censor, which was the highest dignity 
in the republic. For,- beside the other power and 
authority that attended this office, it gave the 
magistrate a right of inquiry into the lives and 
manners of the citizens. The Romans did not 
think it proper that any one should be left to 
followhis own inclinations without inspection or 
control, either in marriage, in the procreation of 
children, in his table, or in the company he kept. 
But, convinced that in these private scenes of life 
a man's real character was much more distinguish- 
able than in his public and politcal transactions, 
they appointed two magistrates, the one out of 
the Patricians, and the other out of the Plebeians, 
to inspect, to correct, and to chastise such as they 
found giving into dissipation and licentiousness, 
and deserting the ancient and established manner 
of living. These great officers they called Cen- 


* Plutarch here is not consistent with himself. 
Towards the beginning of his life he says that 
-Cato was but seventeen years old at the time of 
Hannibal’s success in Italy; and at theconclusion 
he tells that Cato died just at the beginning of 
the third Punic war. But Hannibal came into 
Italy in the year of Rome 534; and the third 
Punic war broke out seventy years after, in the 
year of Rome 604. According to this compu- 
tation, Cato could not be more than eighty-seven 
years old when he died ; and this account is con- 
firmed by Cicero. 


sors : and they had power to deprive a Roman 
knight of his horse, or to expel a senator that led 
a vicious and disorderly.Iife. They likewise took 
an estimate of each citizen’s estate, and enrolled 
them according to their pedigree, quality, and 
condition. 

This office has several other great prerogatives 
annexed to it .: and therefore when Cato solicited 
it, the principal senators opposed him. The 
motive to this opposition with some of the Patri- 
cians was envy : for they imagined it would be a 
disgrace to the nobility, if persons of a mean and 
obscure origin were elevated to the highest honour 
in the state; with others it was fear: for, con- 
scious that their lives were vicious, and that they 
had departed from the ancient simplicity of man- 
ners, they dreaded the austerityof Cato ; because 
they believed he would be stern and inexorable in 
his office. Having consulted and prepared their 
measures, they put up seven candidates in oppo- 
sition to Cato ; and imagining that the people 
wanted to be governed with an easy hand, they 
soothed them with hopes of a mild Censorship. 
Cato, on the contrary, without condescending to 
the least flattery or complaisance, in his speeches 
from the rostrum, professed his resolution to 
punish every instance of vice ; and loudly de- 
claring that the city wanted great reformation, 
conjured the people, if they were wise, to choose, 
not the mildest, but the severest physician. He 
told them that he was one of that character, and, 
among the Patricians, Valerius Flaccus was an- 
other ; and that with him for his colleague, and 
him only, he could hope to render good service to 
the commonwealth, by effectually cutting off, like 
another hydra, the spreading luxury and effemi- 
nacy of the times. He added, chat lie saw others 
pressing into the Censorship, in order to exercise 
that office in a bad manner, because they were 
afraid of such as would discharge it faithfully. 

The Roman people, on this occasion, showed 
themselves truly great, and worthy of the best of 
leaders ; for, far from dreading the severity of 
this inflexible man, they rejected those smoother 
candidates that seemed ready to consult their 
pleasure in everything, and chose Valerius Flaccus 
with Cato ; attending to the latter not as a man 
that solicited the office of Censor, but as one who, 
already possessed of it, gave out his orders by 
virtue of his authority. 

The first thing Cato did, was to name his friend 
and colleague, Lucius Valerius Fldccus, chief of 
the senate, and to expel many others the house ; 
particularly Lucius Quintius, who had been 
Consul seven years before, and, what was still a 
greater honour, was brother to Titus Flaminius,* 
who overthrew king Philip. 

***** 

He expelled also Manilius, another senator, 
whom the general opinion had marked out for 
Consul, because he had given his wife a kiss in 
the day-time in the sight of his daughter. “ For 
his own part,’’ he said, “his wife never embraced 
him but when it thundered dreadfully,’’ adding, 
by wdy of joke, that he was happy when Jupiter 
pleased to thunder. 

He was censured as having merely indulged 
his envy, when he degraded Lucius, who was 
brother to Scipio the Great, and had been 


* Polybius, Livy; and Cicero make the surname 
of this family Flaminius. 
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me Komans were aciik-iitcu iu ««« **r*“**t»f — - ,, . , r 1-1.1 

could they without uncommon pleasure behold pigeon, or hare such kind of diet bemg l^ht 
their sons thus fondly receive the Grecian litcro- and suitable for sick people, liavtng no other in- 
ture and follow these wonderful men. But Cato, convenience but its making them dream, and 
from the beginning, was alarmed at it. Hc .no that with these remedies and this regimen he 
sooner perceived this passion for the Grecian preserved himself and his familj. But his self- 
learning prevail. but he was afraid that the youth sufficiency in this respect went not unpumslied 
would turn their ambition that way, and prefer for he lost both lus wife and son. He himself, 
the cion’ of eloquence to that of deeds of arms, indeed, by his strong make andgooa habit of 
But when he found that the reputation of these body, lasted long ; so that even m old age he 
philosophers rose still higher, and their first frequently indulged his inclination for the sex, 
speeches were translated into Latin, by Caius and at an unseasonable time of life mamed a 
Acilius, a senator of great distinction, who had young woman. It was on the following pretence, 
earnestly begged the favour of interpreting them. After the death of his wife, he mamed his son 
he had no longer patience, but resolved to dis- to the daughter of Paulus Asmihus, the sister of 
miss these philosophers upon some decent and Scipio; and continued a widower, but had a 
specious pretence. young female slave that came privately to his bed. 

He went, therefore, to the senate, and com- It could not, however, be long a secret m a small 
plained of the magistrates for detaining so long house, with a daughtcr-in-lnw m it ; and one day 
such ambassadors as those, who could persuade as the favourite slave passed by with a haughty 
the people to whatever they pleased. “ You and flaunting air, to go to the Censors chambcij 
ought,*’ said he, “ to determine their affair as young Cato gave her a severe look, and turned 
speedily as possible, that returning to their his back upon her, but said not a word. I lie old 
schools they may hold forth to the Grecian youth, man was soon informed of this circumstance, and 
and that our young men may again give attention finding that this kind of commerce displeased nis 
to the laws and the magistrates." _ Not that Cato son and his daughtcr-m-Jaw, he did not expostu- 


schools they may hold* forth to the Grecian youth, man was soon informed of this circumstance, and 
and that our young men may again give attention finding that this kind of commerce displeased nis 
to the laws and the magistrates." Not that Cato son and his daughtcr-m-Jaw, he did not expostu- 
was induced to this by any particular pique to late with them, nor take the least notice. Next 
Cameades, which some suppose to have been the morning he went to the .forum, according to cus- 
case, but by his aversion to philosophy, and his tom, with Ins friends about him ; and as he went 
making it a point to show his contempt of the along, he called aloud to one Salomus, who 
polite studies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, had been his secretary, and now was one of his 
he scrupled not to affirm, that Socrates liimsclf train, and asked him whether he had provided a 
was a prating seditious fellow, who used his husband for his daughter? Upon his answer- . 
utmost endeavours to tyrannize over his country, mg, that he had not, nor should without con- 
by abolishing its customs, and drawing the people suiting his best friend ; Cato said, Why, then, 
over to opinions contrary to the laws. And, to I have found out a very fit husband for her, if 
ridicule the slow methods of Isocrates's teaching, she can bear with the disparity of age : tor m 
he said that his scholars grew old in learning other respects he is unexceptionable, but he is 
their art, as if they intended to exercise it in the very old. ' Salomus replying,* that he left the 
shades below, and to plead causes there. And to disposal of her entirely to him, for she was under 
dissuade his son from those studies, he told him his protection, and had no dependence but upon 
in a louder tone than could be expected from a his bounty ; Cato said without ^ farther cere- 
man of his age, and, as it were, in an oracular mony, “Then I wall be your son-in-law. ihc 
and prophetic way, that when the Romans came man at first was astonished at the proposal, as 
thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian literature, they may easily be imagined ; believing Cato past the 
would lose the empire of the world. But time time of life for marrying, and Jmowing himself 
has shown the vanity of that invidious assertion ; far beneath an alliance with a family that had 
for Rome was never at a higher pitch of great- been honoured with the consulate and a triumph, 
ness, than when she was most perfect in the Rut when he saw that Cato was in earnest, he 
Grecian erudition, and most attentive to all embraced the offer with joy, and the marriage 
manner of learning.* contract was signed as soon as they came to the 

Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philo- /brum. . . 

sophers only, but looked upon the physicians also While they were busied in preparing for the 
with a suspicious eye. He had heard, it seems, of nuptials, young Cato, taking his relations \vitn 
the answer which Hippocrates gave the king of him. went and asked his father what offence 
Persia, when he sent for him, and offered him a he had committed, that he was going to put 
reward of many talents, ** I will never make use a mother-in-law upon him. Cato immediately 
of my art in favour of barbarians who are enemies answered, “Ask not such a question, my son; 
to the Greeks." This he had said was an oath for, instead of being offended, I have reason to 
which all the physicians had taken, and there- praise your whole conduct: 1 am only desirous 

fore he ad\'ised his son to beware of them all. * -y— * ~ " T TTT - 

He added, that he himself had written a little * Cato was a worse quack than Dr. Hill. His 
treatise, in which he had set down his method of medical receipts, which may be found m bis 


treatise of country affairs, are either very simple, 
* Rome had indeed a very' extensive empire in or very dangerous ; and fasting, which he cx- 
the Augustan age, but, at the same time, sne lost ploded, is better than them all. Duck, pigeon, 
her ancient constitution and her liberty. Not and hare, which, if we may believe 1 lutarch^ he 
that the lcaminglof the Romans contributed to gave his sick people as a light diet, are certainly 
that loss, but their irrcligion, their luxury*, and the strongest and most indigestible kinds of food, 


corruption, occasioned it. 


and their making them dream was a proof of it. 


CATO THE CENSOR . 


of having more such sons, nnd leaving more such 
citizens to my country.” But this answer is said 
to have been given long before, by Pisisrratus the 
Athenian tyrant, who, when he had sons by a 
former wife already grown up, married a second, 
Timonassa of Argos, by whom he is said to have 
had two sons more, Jophon and Thcssalus. 

By this wife Cato had a son, whom he called 
Salonius after his mother’s father. As for his 
eldest son Cato, he died in his prtetorship. His 
father often makes mention of him in his writings 
as a brave and worthy man. He bore this loss 
with the moderation of a philosopher, applying 
himself with his usual activity to affairs of state. 
I’or he did not, like Lucius Lucullus afterwards, 
and Metcllus Pius, think age an exemption from 
the service of the public, but considered that 
service as his indispensable duty; nor yet did he 
act as Scipio Africanus had done, who finding 
himself attacked and opposed by envy in his 
course of glory, quitted the administration, and 
spent the remainder of his days in retirement and 
inaction. But, as one told Dionysius, that the 
most honourable death was to die in possession of 
sovereign power, so Cato esteemed that the most 
honourable old age, which was spent in serving 
the commonwealth. The amusements in which he 
assed his leisure hours, were the writing of 
ooks and tilling the ground : and this is the 
reason of our having so many treatises on various 
subjects, and histories of his composing.* 

In his younger days he applied himself to 
agriculture, with a view to profit ; for he used to 
say, he had only two ways of increasing his 
income, labour and parsimony : but as he grew 
old, he regarded it only by way of theory and 
amusement. He wrote a book concerning country 
affairs , t in which, among other tilings, he gives 
rules for making cakes and preserving fruit ; for 
he was desirous to be thought curious and parti- 
cular in everything. He kept a better table in 
the country than in ■ the town ; for he always 
invited some of his acquaintance in the neighbour- 
hood to sup with him. With these he passed the 
time in cheerful conversation, making himself 
agreeable not only to those of his own age, but to 
the young ; for he had a thorough knowledge of 
the world, and had cither seen himself, or heard 
from others, a variety of things that were curious 
and entertaining. He looked upon the table as 
one of the best means of forming friendships : and 
at his, the conversation generally turned upon the 
praises of great and excellent men among the 
Homans ; as for the bad and the unworthy, no 
mention was made of them, for he would not allow 
in his company one word, cither good or bad, to 
be said of such kind of men. 

The last service he is said to have done the 
public, was the destruction of Carthage. The 
younger Scipio indeed gave the finishing stroke 
to that work, but it was undertaken chiefly by 
the advice and at the instances of Cato. The 


* Besides 150 orations, and more, that he 
left behind him, he wrote a treatise of tnilitary 
discipline, and books of antiquities ; in two of 
these he treats of the foundation of the cities of 
Italy ; the other five contained the Roman history, 
particularly a narrative of the first and second 
Punic war. 

t This is the only work of his that remains 
entire ; of the rest we have only fragments. 
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occasion of the war was this. The Carthaginians 
and Massinissa, king of Numidia, being at war 
with each other, Cato was sent into Africa to 
inquire into the causes of the quarrel. Massinissa 
from the first had been a friend to the Romans, 
and the Carthaginians were admitted into their 
alliance after the great overthrow they received 
from Scipio the elder, but upon terms which de- 
prived them of great part of their dominions, and 
imposed a heavy tribute.* When Cato arrived 
at Carthage, lie found that city not in the ex- 
hausted and humble condition which the Romans 
imagined, but full of men fit to bear arms, abound- 
ing in money, in arms, and warlike stores, and 
not a little etated in the thought of its being so 
well provided. He concluded, therefore, that it 
was now time for the Romans to endeavour to 
settle the points in dispute between the Numidians 
and Carthage : and that, if they did not soon 
make themselves masters of that city, which was 
their old enemy, and retained strong resentments 
of the usage she had lately received, and which 
had not only recovered herself after her losses, 
but was prodigiously increased in wealth and 
power, they would soon be exposed to alt their 
former dangers. For this reason he returned in 
all haste to Rome, where he informed the senate, 
that the defeats and other misfortunes which 
had happened to the Carthaginians, had not so 
much drained them of their forces, as cured them 
of their folly; and that, in all probability, instead 
of a weaker, they had made them a more skilful 
and warlike enemy : that their war with the 
Numidians was only a prelude to future combats 
with the Romans ; and that the late peace was a 
mere name, for they considered it only as a sus- 
pension of arms, which they were willing to avail 
themselves of, till they had a favourable oppor- 
tunity to renew the war. 

It is said, that at the conclusion of his speech 
he shook the lap of his gown, and purposely 
dropped some Libyan figs ; and when he found 
the senators admired them for their size and 
beauty, he told them that the country where 
they grew was but three days sail from Rome. 
But what is a stronger instance of his enmity 
to Carthage, he never gave his opinion in the 
senate upon any other point whatever, with- 
out adding these words, ‘And my opinion is, 
that Carthage should be dcstroj'cd." Scipio, 
sumamed Nasica, made it a point to maintain 
the contrary, and _ concluded all his speeches 
thus, “And my opinion is, that Carthage. should 
be left standing." It is very likely that this great 
man, perceiving that the people were come to 
such a pitch of insolence, as to be led by it 
into the greatest excesses (so that in the pride of 
prosperity they could not be restrained by the 
senate, but by their overgrown power were able 
to draw the government what way they pleased), 
thought it best that Carthage should remain to 
keep them in awe, and to moderate their presump- 
tion. For he saw that the Carthaginians were not 
strong enough to conquer the Romans, and yet too 

• Scipio Africanus obliged the Carthaginians, 
at the conclusion of the second Punic war, to 
deliver up their fleet to the Romans, yield to 
Massinissa part of Syphax’s dominions, and pay 
the Romans 10,000 talents. This peace was made 
in the third year of the hundred and forty-fourth 
olympiad, 200 years before the Christian era. 
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respectable an enemy to be despised by them, news of these exploits being brought to Koine, 
On the other hand. Cato thought it dangerous, Cato cried out- 

while the people were thus inebriated and giddy jfe is the soul of council ; 

with power, to suffer a city which had always been The rest are shadows vain, 

groat, and which was now grown sober and wise 

through its misfortunes, to lie watching every This Scipio soon confirmed by his actions, 
advantage against them. It appeared to him, Cato left one son by hts second wife, who, as 
therefore, the wisest course, to have all outward we have already observed, was surnamed Sa- 
dangers removed from the commonwealth, that Ionius, and a grandson by the son of his_ first 
it might be at leisure to guard against internal wife, who died before him. Salonius died in his 
corruption. prmtorship, leaving a son named Marcus, who 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occasioned the third came to be consul, and was grandfather* to Cato 
and last war against the Carthaginians, But as the philosopher, the best and most illustrious 
soon a s it began he died, having first prophesied man of his time. 

of the person that should put an end to it ; who ; — ; . “ . — " 7“ 

was then a young man, ana had only a tribune’s * This is a mistake m Plutarch ; for Salonius 
• command in the army, but was giving extra- was the grandfather, and Marcus the father of 
■ ordinary proofs of his conduct and valour. The Cato of Utica. 


ARISTIDES AND CATO COMPARED. 

Having thus given a detail of the most memor- It should be observed, too, that Aristides was 
■able actions of these great men, if we compare never principal in any action ; for Miltiadcs had 
the whole life of the one with that of the other, it the chief honour of the victory at Marathon ; 
will not be easy to discern the difference be- Themistocles of that at Salanus ; and the palm 
tween them, the eye being attracted by so many of- the important day at Platma, as Herodotus 
striking resemblances. But if we examine the tells us, was adjudged to Pausanias. Nay, even 
several parts of their lives distinctly^ as we do the second place was disputed with Aristides by 
a poem or a picture, we shall find, in the first Sophanes, Aminins, Callimachus, and Cynm- 
placc, this common to them both, that they rose girus, who greatly distinguished themselves on 
•to high stations and great hondur in their respec- that occasion. 

tivc commonwealths, not by the help of family On the other hand, Cato not only stood first in 
connections, but merely by their own virtue and courage and conduct, during his own consulate, 
abilities. It is true, that when Aristides raised and in the war with Spain ; but when he acted 
himself, Athens was not in her grandeur, and the at Thermopylae only as a tribune, under the 
demagogues and chief magistrates he had to deal auspices of another, he gained the glory of the 
with were men of moderate and nearly equal victory ; for he it was that unlocked the pass for 
fortunes. For estates of the highest class were the Romans to rush upon Antiochus, and that 
then only 500 tncdinmi ; of those of the second brought the war upon the back of the king, who 
order, who were knights, 300; and of those of minded only what was before him. That victory, 
the third order, who were called Zcugiitr, *00. which was manifestly the work of Cato, drove 
But Cato,' from a little village and a country life, Asia out of Greece, and opened the passage for 
launched into the Roman government, as into a Scipio to that continent afterwards, 
boundless ocean, at a time when it was not con- Bothof them were cqually victorious in war, 
ducted by the Curii, the Fabricii, and Hostilii, but Aristides miscarried in the administration, 
•nor received for its magistrates and orators being banished and oppressed by the faction of 
men of narrow circumstances who worked with Themistocles; whilst Cato, though he had fornnta- 
• their own hands, from the plough and the spade, gonists almost all the greatest and most powerful 
but was accustomed' to regard greatness of family, men m Rome, who kept contending with him 
opulence, distributions^ among the people, and even in hts old age, like a skilful wrestler, always 
servility in courting their favour; for the Romans, held his footing. Often impeached before the 
elated with their power and importance, loved to people, and often the manager of an impeach- 
humbte those who stood for the great offices of ment, he generally succeeded in his prosecution 
state. And it was not the same thing to be of others, and was never condemned himself : 
rivalled by a Themistocles, who was neither dis- secure in that bulwark of life, the defensive and 
tinguishea by birth nor fortune (for he is said not offensive armour of eloquence ; and to this, much 
to have been worth more than three, or, at the more justly than to fortune, or his guardian 
most five talents, when he first applied himself to genius, we may ascribe his maintaining his 
public affairs), as to have to contest with a Scipio dignity unblemished to the last. For Antipatcr 
Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintius FJa- bestowed the same encomium upon Aristotle the 
minius, without any other assistance' or support philosopher, in what he wrote concerning him 
but a tongue accustomed to speak with freedom after his death, that, among his other qualities,- 
in thecause of justice. he had the very extraordinary one, of persuading 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten, that people to whatever he pleased, 
commanded at Marathon and Platxa ; whereas That the art of governing cities and common- 
Cato was chosen one of the two consuls, from wealths is the chief excellence of man, admits 
a number of competitors, and one of the two not of a doubt ; and it is generally agreed that the 
censors, though opposed by seven candidates, art of governing a family is no small ingredient 
who were some of the greatest and most illustrious in that excellence. For a city, which is only a 
men m Rome. collection of families, cannot be prosperous in 
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the whole, unless the families that compose it 
he flourishing and prosperous. And Lycurgus, . 
when he banished gold and silver out of Sparta, 
and gave the citizens, instead of it, money made 
of iron, that had been spoiled by the tire, did 
not design to excuse them from attending to 
economy, but only to prevent luxury, which is a 
tumour and inflammation caused by riches ; that 
every one might have the greater plenty of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. By this 
establishment of his, it appears, that he saw 
farther than any other legislator ; since he was 
sensible that every’ society has more to apprehend 
from its needy members, than from the rich. 
For this reason, Cato was no less attentive to 
the management of his domestic concerns than 
to that of public affairs : and he not only in- 
creased his own estate, but became a guide to 
others in economy and agriculture, concerning 
which he collected many useful rules. 

But Aristides by his indigence brought a dis- 
grace upon justice itself, as if it were the ruin 
and impoverishment of families, and a quality 
that is profitable to any one rather than the 
owner. Hesiod, however, lias said a good deal 
to exhort us both to justice and economy, and 
inveighs against idleness as the source of in- 
justice. The same is well represented by 
Homer* — 

The culture of the field, which fills the stores 
With happy harvests ; and domestic cares, 

Which rear the smiling progeny, no charms 
Could boast for me; 'twos mine, to sail 
The gallant ship, to sound the trump of war, 

To point the polish'd spear, and hurl the quiver- 
f ing lance. 

By which the poet intimates, that those who 
neglect their own affairs, generally support them- 
selves by violence and injustice. For what the 
physicians say of oil, that used outwardly it is 
beneficial, but pernicious when taken inwardly, 
is not applicable to the just man ; nor is it true, 
that lie is useful to others, and unprofitable to 
himself and his family. The politics of Aristides 
seem, therefore, to have been defective in this 
respect, if it is true (as most writers assert) that 
he Jeft not enough either for the portions of his 
daughters, or for the expenses of his funeral. 

Thus Cato's family produced prmtors and 
consuls to the fourth generation ; for his grand- 
sons and their children bore the highest offices : 
whereas, though Aristides was one of the greatest 
men in Greece, yet the most distressful poverty 
prevailing among his descendants, some of them 
were forced to get their bread by showing tricks 
of sleight of hand, or telling fortunes, and others, 
to receive public alms, and not one of them 
entertained a sentiment worthy'of their illustrious 
ancestor. 

It is true, this point is liable to some dispute ; 
for poverty is not dishonourable in itself, but 
only when it is the effect of idleness, intem- 
perance, prodigality, and folly. And when, on 
the contrary, it is associated with all the virtues, 
in the sober, the industrious, the just, and valiant, 
statesman, it speaks a great and elevated mind. 
For an attention to little things renders it im- 
possible to do anything that is great ; nor can he 
provide for the wants of others, whose own are 


* Odyss . 1. 1y. 


numerous and craving. The great and necessary 
provision for a statesman is, not riches, but a 
contented mind, which requiring no superfluities 
for itself, leaves a man at full liberty to serve the 
commonwealth. God is absolutely exempt from 
wants; and the virtuous man, in proportion as 
he reduces his wants, approaches nearer to the 
Divine Perfection. For as a body well built for 
health needs nothing exquisite, either in food or 
clothing, so a rational way of living, and a well 
governed family, demands a very moderate sup- 
port. Our possessions, indeed, should be pro- 
portioned to the use we make of them ; he that 
amasses a great deal, and uses but little, is far 
from being satisfied and happy in his abundance ; 
for if, while he is solicitous to increase it, he has 
no desire of those things which wealth can pro- 
cure, he is foolish : if he docs desire them, and 
yet out of meanness of spirit will not allow him- 
self in their cnjoyrncht, he is miserable. 

I would fain ask Cato himself this question, 
“If riches arc to he enjoyed, why, when pos- 
sessed of a great deal, did he plume himself 
upon being satisfied with a little?" If it be a 
commendable thing, as indeed it is, to be con- 
tented with coarse bread, and such wine as our 
sen-ants and labouring people drink, and not to 
covet purple and elegantly plastered houses, then 
Aristides, Fparninondas, Manius Curius, and 
Cains Fabricius were perfectly right, in neglect- 
ing to acquire what they did not think proper to 
use. For it was by no means necessary for a 
man who, like Cato, could make a delicious meal 
on turnips, and loved to boil them himself, while 
his wife baked the bread, to talk so much about 
a farthing, and to write by what means a man 
might soonest grow rich. Indeed, simplicity and 
frugality arc then only great things, when they 
free the mind from the desire of superfluities 
and the anxieties of care. Hence it was that 
Aristides, in the trial of Callias, said it was fit 
for none to be ashamed of poverty, but those 
that were poor against their wills ; and that they 
who, like him, were poor out of choice, might 
glory in it. For it is ridiculous to suppose that 
the poverty of Aristides was to be imputed to 
sloth, since he might, without being guilty of the 
least baseness, have raised himself to opulence, 
by the spoil of one barbarian, or the plunder of 
one tent. But enough of this. 

As to military achievements, those of Cato 
added but little to the Roman empire, which was 
already very great ; whereas the battles of Mara- 
thon, Salamis, and Piatzea, the most glorious and 
important actions of the Greeks, arc numbered 
among those of Aristides. . And surely Antiochus 
is not worthy to be mentioned with Xerxes, nor 
the demolishing of the walls of the Spanish 
towns, with the destruction of so many thousands 
of barbarians both by sea and land. On these 
great occasions Aristides was inferior to none in 
real service, but he left the glory and the laurels, 
as he did the wealth, to others who had more 
need of them, because he was above them. 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually boasting 
and giving himself the preference^ to others, 
though in one of his pieces he savs it is absurd 
for a man either to commend or depreciate him- 
self ; but I think the man who is often praising 
himself not so complctd in virtue as the modest 
man who docs not even want others to praise 
him. F or modesty is a very proper ingredient in 
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the mild and engaging manner necessary for a 
statesman; on the other hand* * * § he who demands 
any extraordinary respect is difficult to please, 
and liable to envy. Cato was very subject to 
this fault, and Aristides entirely . free from it. 
For Aristides, by co-operating with his enemy 
Themistocles in his greatest actions, ind being 
as it were a guard to him while he had the com- 
mand, restored the affairs of Athens ; whereas 
Cato, by counteracting Scipio, had well nigh 
blasted and ruined that expedition of his against 
Carthage, which brought down Hannibal, who 
till then was invincible. And he continued to 
raise suspicions against him, and to persecute 
him with calumnies, till at last he drove him out 
of Rome, and got his brother stigmatized with 
the shameful crime of embezzling the public 
money. 

As for temperance, which Cato always extolled 
as the greatest of virtues, Aristides preserved it I 
in its utmost purity and perfection ; while Cato, | 


by marrying so much beneath himself, and at an 
unseasonable time of life, stood justly impeached 
in that respect. For it was by no means decent, 
at his great age, to bring home to his 'son and 
daughter-in-law, a young wife, the daughter of 
his secretary, a man who received wages of the 
public. Whether he did it merely to gratify his 
appetite, or to revenge the affront which his son 
put upon his favourite slave, both the cause and 
the thing were dishonourable. And the reason 
which he gave to his son was ironical and ground- 
less. For if he was desirous of having more 
children like him, he should have looked out 
before for some woman of family, and not have 
put off the thoughts of marrying again, till his 
commerce with so mean a . creature was dis- 
covered ; and when it was discovered, he ought 
to have chosen for his father-in-law, not the man 
who would most readily accept his proposals, but 
one whose alliance would have done him the most 
honour. 


PHILOPCEMEN. 


At Mantinea there was a man ot great quality 
and power named Cassander,* who, being 
obliged, by a reverse of fortune, to quit his own 
country, went and settled at Megalopolis. He 
was induced to fix there, chiefly by the friendship 
which subsisted between him and Crausis t the 
father of Philopccmen, who was in all respects an 
extraordinary man. While his friend lived, he 
had all that he could wish ; and being desirous, 
after. his death, to make some return for his 
hospitality, he educated his orphan son, in the 
same manner as Homer says Achilles was edu- 
cated by Phoenix, and formed him from his 
infancy to generous sentiments and royal virtues. 

But when he was past the years of childhood, 
Ecdemus and Demophanes X had the principal 
care of him. They were both Megalopolitans ; 
who, having learned the academic philosophy of 
Arccsilaus, § applied it, above all the men of their 
time, to action and affairs of state. They delivered 
their country from tyranny, by providing persons 
privately to take off Anstodemus; they were 
assisting to Aratus in driving out Nccocles the 
tyrant of Sicy on : and, at the request of the people 
of Cyrene, whose government was in gTeat dis- 
order, they sailed thither, settled it on the founda- 
tion of good laws, and thoroughly regulated the 
commonwealth. But among all their gTeat actions, 
they valued themselves most on the education of 
PlnlojKcmcn, as having rendered him, by the 
principles of philosophy, a common benefit to 
Greece. And indeed, as he came the last of so 
many excellent generals, Greece loved him ex- 

* Pausanias calls him Oleander; and some 
manuscripts of Plutarch agree with him. So it 
is also in the translation of Guarini.. 

f Craugis in Pausanias; in the inscription of 
a statue of Philopccmen at Tegcx ; and in an 
ancient collection of epigrams. 

X In Pausanias their names are Ecdelus and 
Megalophanes. 

§ Arccsilaus was founder of the middle Aca- 
demy, and made some alteration in the doctrine 
which* had obtained. 


tremely, as the child of hcr'old age, and, as his 
reputation increased, enlarged his power. For 
which reason, a certain Roman calls him the last 
0/ the Greeks , meaning, that Greece had not 
produced one great man, or one that was worthy 
of her, after him. 

His visage was not very homely, * as some 
imagined it to have been ; for we see his statue 
still remaining at Delphi. As for the mistake of' 
his hostess at Megara, it is said to be owing to 
his easiness of behaviour and the simplicity of his 
garb. She having word brought that the general 
of the Achxans was coming to her house, was in 
great care and hi>rry to provide his supper, her 
husband happening to be out of the way. In the 
mean time Fhilopcemen came, and, as his habit 
was ordinary, she took him for one of his own 
servants, or for a harbinger, and desired him to 
assist her in the business of the kitchen. He 
presently threw off his cloak, and began to cleave 
some wood ;. when the master of the house return- 
ing, and seeing him so employed, said, “ What is 
the meaning of this, Philopccmen ? ” He replied, 
in broad Doric. “ I am paying the fine of my 
deformity/’ Titus Flammtus rallying him one 
day upon his make, said, “What fine hands and 
legs you have ! but then you have no belly and 
he was indeed very slender in the waist. But this 
raillery might rather be referred to the condition 
of his fortune : for he had good soldiers, both 
horse and foot, but very often wanted money to 
pay them. These stories are subjects of dispu- 
tations in the schools. 


As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of 
honour were too much attended with roughness 
and passion. Epaminondas was the person whom 
he. proposed his pattern; and he succeeded itu 
imitating his activity, his shrewdness, and con- 
tempt of riches; but his. choleric, contentious 
humour prevented his attaining to the mildness. 


i 

\ 


* Pausanias assures us that his visage was 
homely, but at the same time declares, that in 
point of size and strength no man in Peloponnesus 
exceeded him. 
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the gravity, and candour of that great man in 
political disputes ; so that he seemed rather fit for 
war than for the civil administration. Indeed, from 
a child he was fond of everything in the military 
way, and readily entered into the exercises which 
tended to that purpose, those of riding for instance, 
and handling of arms. As he seemed well formed 
for wrestling too, his friends and governors advised 
him to improve himself in that art ; which gave 
him occasion to ask, whether that might be con- 
sistent with his proficiency as a soldier? They 
told him the truth ; that the habit of body and 
manner of life, the diet and exercise, of a soldier 
and a wrestler, were entirely different : that the 
wrestler must have much sleep and full meals, 
stated times of exercise and rest, every little 
departure frotn his rules being very prejudicial to 
him ; whereas the soldier should be prepared for 
the most irregular, changes of living, and should 
chiefly endeavour to bring himself to bear the 
want of food and sleep, without difficulty. Philo* 
pcemen hearing this, not only avoided and derided 
the exercise of wrestling himself, but afterwards, 
when he came to be general, to the utmost of his 
power exploded the whole art, by every mark of 
disgrace and expression of contempt; satisfied 
that it rendered persons, who were the most fit for 
war, quite useless, and unable to fight on neces- 
sary occasions. 

When his governors ami preceptors had quitted 
their charge, he engaged in those private incur- j 
sions into Laconia which the city of Megalopolis 
made for the sake of booty ; and in these he was 
sure to be the first to march out, and the last to 
.return. 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which 
increased both his strength and activity, or in the 
tillage of the field. For he had a handsome estate 
twenty furlongs from the city, to which he went 
every day after dinner, or after supper ; and, at 
night, he threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, 
and slept as one of the labourers. Early in the 
morning he rose and went to work along with his 
vine-dressers or ploughmen : after which he re- 
turned to the town, and employed his time about 
the public affairs with his friends and with the 
magistrates. What he gained in the wars he laid 
out upon horses or arms, or in the redeeming of 
captives ; but he endeavoured to improve his 
own estate the justest way in the world, by agri- 
culture I mean. * Nor did he apply himself to it 
in a cursory manner, but in full conviction that 
the surest way not to touch what belongs toothers 
is to take care of one's own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses 
and studying the writings of philosophers ; but 
selected such as he thought might assist his 
progress in virtue. Among the poetical images 
in Homer, he attended to those which seemed to 
excite and encourage valour : and as to other 
authors, he was most conversant in the Tactics 
of Evangelus,| and in the History of Alexander ; 

" * Columella says, agriculture is next akin to 
philosophy. It does, indeed, afford a person who 
is capable of speculation, an opportunity of 
meditating on nature ; and such meditations 
enlarge the mind. 

t This author is mentioned by Arrian, who also 
wrote a discourse on Tactics. He observes, that 
the treatise of jEvangelus, as well as those of 
several other writers on that subject, were become 
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being persuaded that learning ought to conduce 
to action, and not be considered as mere pas- 
time and a useless fund for talk. In the study 
of Tactics he neglected those plans and diagrams 
that are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the 
rules in the field ; considering with himself as he 
travelled, and pointing out to those about him, 
the difficulties of steep or broken ground ; and 
how the ranks of any army must be extended or 
closed, according to the differences made by rivers, 
ditches, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great 
a value on military knowledge ; embracing war as 
the most extensive exercise of virtue, and despis- 
ing those that were not versed in it, as persons 
entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes, * 
king of the Lacedaemonians, surprised Megalo- 
polis in the night, and having forced the guards, 
entered and seized the market-place. Philopoemen 
ran to succour the inhabitants, but was not able 
to drive out the enemy, though he fought with the 
most determined and desperate valour. He pre- 
vailed, however, so far as to give the people 
opportunity to steal out of the town, by maintain- 
ing the combat with the pursuers, and drawing 
Cleomenes upon himself, so that he retired the 
last with difficulty, and after prodigious efforts ; 
being wounded and having his horse killed under 
him. When they had gained Messene, Cleomenes 
made them an offer of their city with their lands 
and goods. Philopcemen perceiving they were 
glad to accept the proposal, and in haste to return, 
strongly opposed it, representing to them in a set 
speech, that Cleomenes did not want to restore 
them their city, but to be master of the citizens, , 
in order that he might be more secure of keeping 
the place ; that he could not sit still long to watch 
empty houses and walls, for the very solitude 1 
would force him away. By this argument he , 
turned the Megalopolitans from their purpose, but i 
at the same time furnished Cleomenes with a pre- 
tence to plunder the town and demolish the greatest 
part of it, and to march off loaded with booty. 

Soon after Antigonas came down to assist the 
Achteans against Cleomenes ; and finding that 
he had possessed himself of the heights of Sellasia, 
and blocked up the passages, Antigonus drew up 
his army near him, with a resolution to force him 
from his post. Philopcemen, with his citizens, 
was placed among the cavalry, supported by the 
Illyrian foot, a numerous and gallant body of 
men, who closed that extremity. They had 
orders to wait quietly, until from the other wing, 
where the king fought in person, they should see 
a red robe lifted up upon the point of a spear. 
The Achseans kept their ground, as they were 
directed : but the Illyrian officers with their 
corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedae- 
monians. _ Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, 
seeing this opening made in the enemy’s army, 
immediately ordered a party of his light-armed 

of little use in his time, because they had omitted 
several things as sufficiently known in their days, 
which, however, then wanted explication. This 
may serve as a caution to future writers on this 
and such like subjects. 

* Cleomenes made himself master of Megalo- 
polis in the second year of the hundred and 
thirty-ninth olympiad, which was the two hundred 
and twenty-first before the Christian era. 
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infantry to wheel about and attack the rear of the 
Illyrians, thus separated from the horse. This 
being put in execution, and the Illyrians harassed 
and broken, Philopccmen perceived that it would 
be no difficult matter to drive off that light-armed 
party, and that the occasion called, for'it. First 
he mentioned the thing to the king’s officers, but 
they rejected the hint, and considered him as no 
better than a madman, his reputation being not 
yet respectable enough to justify such a move- 
ment, He, therefore, with the Megalopolitans, 
falling upon that light-armed corps himself, at 
the first encounter put them in confusion, and 
soon after routed them with great slaughter. 
Desirous yet further to encourage Antigonus’s 
troops, and quickly to penetrate into the enemy’s 
army, which was now in some disorder, he quitted 
his horse; and advancing on foot, in his horse- 
man’s coat of mail and other heavy accoutrements, 
upon rough uneven ground, that was full of 
springs and bogs, he was making his way with 
extreme difficulty^ when he had both his thighs 
struck through with a javelin, so that the point 
came through on the other side, and the wound 
was great though not mortal. At first he stood 
still as if he had heen shackled, not knowing 
what method to take. For the thong in the 
middle of the javelin rendered it difficult to be 
drawn out ; nor would any about him venture to 
do it. At the same time the fight being at the 
hottest, and likely to be soon over e honour and 
indignation pushed him on to take his share in it ; 
and therefore, by moving his legs this way and 
that, he broke the staff, and then ordered the 
pieces to be pulled out. Thus set free, he ran, 
sword in hand, through the first ranks, to charge 
the enemy ; at tlx same time animating the troops 
and firing them with emulation. 

Antigonus,^ haring gained the victory, to try 
his Macedonian officers, demanded of them why 
they had brought on the cavalry before lie gave 
them the signal? By way of apology, they said 
they were obliged, against their will, to come to 
action, because a young man of Megalopolis had 
begun the attack too soon. “That young man,’’ 
replied Amigontis, smiling, “has performed the 
ofticc_ of an experienced general.’’ 

This action, as we may easily imagine, lifted 
Philopccmen into great reputation, so that Anti- 
gonus was very desirous of having his sendee in 
the wars, and offered him a considerable command 
with great appointments ; but he declined it, 
because lie knew he could not bear to be under 
the direction of another. Not choosing, however, 
to be idle, and hearing there was a war in Crete, 
he sailed thither, to exercise and improve his 
military talents. When he had served there a 
good while, along with a set of brave men, who 
were not only versed in all the stratagems of war, 
but temperate besides, and strict in their manner 
of living, he returned with so much renown to the 
Achxans, that they immediately appointed him 
general of horse. He found that the cavalry 
made use of small and mean horses, which they 
picked up as they could when they were called 
to a campaign ; that many of them shunned the 
wars, and sent others in their stead ; and that 
shameful ignorance of service, with its consc- 

? [iience, timidity, prevailed.among them all The 
# onncr generals had connived at this, because, 
it being a degree of honour among the Achxans 
to serve on horseback, the cavalry had great 


power in the commonwealth, and considerable 
influence in the distribution of rewards and 
punishments.^ But Philopccmen would not yield 
to such considerations, or grant them the least, 
indulgence. Instead of that, he applied to the : 
several towns, and to each of the young men in 
particular, rousing them to a sense of honour, I 
punishing where necessity required, and prac- ' 
rising them in exercise, reviews, and mock-battles 
in places of the greatest resort. By these means 
in a little time he brought them to surprising 
strength and spirit ; and, what is of most con- 
sequence in discipline, rendered them so light 
and quick that all their evolutions and move- 
ments, whether performed separately or together, 
were executed with so much readiness and 
address, that their morion was like that of_ one 
body actuated by an internal voluntary principle. 

In the great battle which they fought with the 
iEtolians and Eleans near the river Larissus,* 
Demophantus, general of the Elcan horse, ad- 
vanced before the lines, at full speed, against 
Philopccmen. Philopccmen, preventing his blow, 
with a push of his spear brought him dead to the 
ground. The enemy seeing Demophantus fall, 
immediately fled. And now Philopccmen was 
universally celebrated, as not inferior to the 
young in personal valour, nor to the old in 
prudence, and as equally well qualified both to 
fight and to command. 

Aratus was, indeed, the first who raised the 
commonwealth of the Achxans to dignity and 
power. For, whereas before they were in a low 
condition, dispersed in unconnected cities, he 
united them in one' body, and gave them a 
moderate civil government worthy of Greece. - 
And as it happens in running waters, that when 
a few small bodies stop, others stick to them, 
and one part strengthening another, the whole 
becomes one firm and solid mass, so it was with 
Greece. At a time when she was weak and 
easily broken, dispersed as she was in a variety 
of cities, which stood each upon its own bottom, 
the Achxans first united themselves, and then 
drawing some of the neighbouring cities to them 
by assisting them to expel their tyrants, while 
others voluntarily joined them for the sake of that 
unanimity which they beheld in so well-constituted 
a government; they conceived the great design 
of forming Peloponnesus into one community. 

It is true, that while Aratus lived, they attended 
the motions of the Macedonians, and made their 
court first to Ptolemy, and afterwards to Anti* 
gonus and Philip, who -all had a great share in 
the affairs of Greece. But when Philopccmen 
had taken upon him the administration, the 
Achxans, finding themselves respectable enough 
to oppose their strongest adversaries, ceased to 
call in foreign protectors. As for Aratus, not 
being so fit for conflicts in the field, he managed 
most of his affairs by address, by moderation, 
and by the friendships he had formed with foreign 

f ences, as we have related in his life. But Phi- 
opccmcn, being a great warrior, vigorous and-^ ^ 
bold, and successful withal in the first battles 
that he fought, raised the ambition of the 
Achxans together with their power; for under 
him they were used to conquer. 


* This battle was fought the fourth year of the 
hundred and forty-second olympiad, when Phi- 
lopccmen was in his forty-fourth year. 
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In the first place, he corrected the errors of the 
Achaians in drawing up their forces and in the 
make of their arms. 1' or hitherto they had made 
use of bucklers which were easy to manage on 
account of their smallness, but too narrow to 
cover the body, and lances that were much 
shorter than the Macedonian pikes ; for which 
reason they answered the end in ’fighting at a 
distance, but were of little use in close battle. 
As for the order of battle, they had not been 
accustomed to draw up. in a spiral form,* but in 
the square battalion, which having neither a front 
of pikes, nor shields, fit to lock together, like that 
of the Macedonians, was easily penetrated and 
broken. Philopoemen altered both ; persuading 
them, instead of the buckler and lance, to take 
the shield and pike ; to arm their heads, bodies, 
thighs, and legs ; and, instead of a light and 
desultory manner of fighting, to adopt a close 
and firm one. After he had brought the youth to 
wear complete armour, and on that account to 
consider themselves as invincible, his next step 
was to reform them with respect to luxury, and 
love of expense. He could not, indeed, entirely 
cure them of the distemper with which they had 
long been infected, the vanity of appearance, for 
they had vied with each other in fine clothes, in 
purple carpets, and the rich service of their tables. 
But he began with, diverting their love df show 
from superfluous things to those that were useful 
and honourable, and soon prevailed with them to 
retrench their daily expense upon their persons, 
and to give into a magnificence in their arms and 
the whole equipage of war. The shops, therefore 
were seen strewed with plate broken in pieces, 
while breast-plates were gilt with the gold, and 
shields and bridles studded with the silver. On 
the parade the young men were managing horses, 
or exercising their arms. The women were seen 
adorning helmets and crests with various colours, 
or embroidering military vests both for the cavalry 
and infantry. The very sight of these things 
inflamed their courage, and called forth their 
vigour, made them venturous, and ready to face 
any danger. For much expense in other things 
that attract our eyes tempts to luxury, and too 
often produces effeminacy; the feasting of the 
senses relaxing the vigour of the mind ; but in 
this instance it strengthens and improves it. Thus 
Homer represents Achilles, at the sight of his 
new armour, exulting with joy, t and burning 
with impatience to use it. When Philopcemen 
had persuaded the youth thus to arm and adorn 
themselves, he mustered and trained them con- 
tinually, and they entered with pride and plea- 
sure into his exercise. For they were greatly 
delighted with the new form of the battalion 


* The Macedonian phalanx occasionally altered 
their form from the square to the spiral or orbi- 
cular, and sometimes to that of tne omens or 
wedge. 

t She drops the radiant burden on. the ground ; 

... Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores 
around. 

Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at the show, 

And feels with rage divine his bosom glory ; 
From his fierce eyeballs living flames expire. 
And flash incessant like a stream of fire. 

Pope, II. b. xix. 


which was so cemented that it seemed impossible 
to break it. And their arms became easy and 
light in the wearing, because they were charmed 
with their richness and beauty, and they longed 
for nothing more than to use them against the 
enemy, and to try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achseans were at war with 
Machanidas, the tyrant of Lacedtcmon, who, 
with a powerful army, was watching his oppor- 
tunity to subdue all Peloponnesus. As soon as 
news , was brought that he was fallen upon the 
Mantineans, . Philopcemen took the field, and 
marched against him. They drew up their armies 
near Mantinca, each having a good number of 
mercenaries in pay, beside the whole force of 
their respective cities. . The engagement being 
begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops 
attacked and put to flight the spearmen and the 
Tarcntincs, who were placed in the Achaean 
front ; but afterwards, instead of falling upon that 
part of their army who stood their ground, and 
breaking them, he went upon the pursuit of the 
fugitives,* and when he should have endeavoured 
to rout the main body of the Achmans, left his 
own uncovered. Philopoemen, after so indifferent 
a beginning, made light of the misfortune, and 
represented it as no great matter, though the day 
seemed to be lost. But when he saw what an 
error the enemy committed, in quitting their foot, 
and going upon , the pursuit, by which they left 
him a good opening, he did not try to stop them 
in their career after the fugitives, but suffered 
them to jiass by. When the pursuers were got at 
a great distance, he rushed upon the Lacedaemo- 
nian infantry, now left unsupported by their 
right wing. Stretching, therefore, to the left, he 
took them in flank, destitute as they were of a 
general, and far from expecting to come to blows ; 
for they thought Machanidas absolutely sure of 
victory, when they saw him upon the pursuit. 

After he had routed this infantry with great 
slaughter (for it is said that 4000 Lacedmmonians 
were left dead upon the spot), he marched against 
Machanidas, who was now returning with his 
mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a 
broad and deep ditch between them, where both 
strove a while, the one to get over and fly, the 
other to hinder him. Their appearance was not 
like that of a combat between two generals, but 
between two wild beasts (or rather between a 
hunter and a wild beast), whom necessity reduces 
to fight. Philopcemen was the great, hunter. 
The tyrant’s horse being strong and spirited, and 
violently spurred on both sides, ventured to leap 
into the ditch ; and was raising his fore feet in 
order to gain the opposite bank, when Simmias 
and Polyaenus, who always fought by the side of 
Philopoemen, both rode up and levelled their 
spears against Machanidas. . But Philopcemen 
prevented them ; and perceiving that the horse, 
with his head high reared, covered the tyrant’s 
body, he turned his own a little, and pushing, his 
spear at him with all his force, tumbled him into 
the ditch. The Achccans, in admiration of this 
exploit and of his conduct in the whole action, 
set up his statue in brass at Delphi, in the atti- 
tude in which he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a 
little after he had gained the battle of Mantinea, 
Philopoemen, then chosen general a second time. 


* See Polybius, book xi. 
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good soldiers_ (as Plato expresses it) they should 
become licentious and dissolute sailors ; and there- 
fore chose to return from Asia and the isles-with- 
out effecting anything. But Philopoemcn being 
persuaded that his skill in the land service would 
insure his success at sea, found, to his cost, how 
much experience contributes to victory, and how 
much practice adds in all things to our powers. 
For he was not only worsted in the sea-fight for 
want of skill ; but having fitted up an old ship 
which had been a famous vessel forty years before, 
and manned it with his townsmen, it proved so 
leaky that they were in danger of being lost. 
Finding that, after this, the enemy despised him 
as a man who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, 
and that they had insolently laid siege to Gythium, 
he set sail again ; and as they did not expect him, 
.but were dispersed without any precaution, by 
reason of their late victory, he landed in the night, 
burned their camp, and killed a great number of 
them. 

A few days after, as he was marching through 
a difficult pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. 
The Achtcans were in great terror, thinking it 
impossible to escape out of so dangerous a passage, 
which the enemy had already seized. But Pliilo- 
poemen, making a little halt, and seeing, at once, 
the nature of the ground, showed that (skill in 
drawing up an army is the capital point in the art 
of war. For altering a_ little .the disposition of 
his forces, and adapting itto the present occasion, 
without any hustle he easily disengaged them 
from the difficulty ; and then falling upon the 
enemy, put them entirely to the rout. When he 
saw that they fled not to the town, hut dispersed 
themselves about the country ; as the ground was 
woody and uneven, and on account of the brooks 
and ditches impracticable for the horse, he did 
not go upon the pursuit, but encamped before the 
evening. Concluding, however, that the fugitives 
would return as soon as it grew dark, and draw 
up in a straggling manner to the city, he placed 
in ambush by the brooks and hills that surrounded 
it, many parties of the Achaianswith their swords 
in their hands. By this means the greatest part 
of the troops of Nabis were cut off : for not re- 
turning in a body, but as the chance of flight had 
dispersed them, they fell into their enemies’ hand, 
and were caught like so many birds, ere they 
could enter the town. 

Philopmmcn being received on this account 
with great honour and applause in all the theatres 
of Greece, it gave some umbrage to Flaminius, a 
man naturally ambitious. For, as a Roman con- 
sul, he thought himself entitled to much greater 
marks of distinction among the Aclucans than a 
man of Arcadia, and that, as a public benefactor, 
he \vas_ infinitely above him ; having by one pro- 
clamation set free all that part of Greece which 
had been enslaved by Philip and the Macedonians. 
After this, Flaminius made peace with Nabis ; 
and Nabis was assassinated by the zEtolians. 
Hereupon Sparta being in great confusion, Philo- 
pmmen seizing the opportunity, came upon it 
, with his army, and, partly by force and partly by 
persuasion, brought that city to join in the Achican 
league. The gaining over a city of such dignity 
. and power made him perfectly adored among the 
Achmans. And, indeed, Sparta was an acquisi- 
tion of vast importance to Achaia, of which she 
was now become a member. It -was also a grate- 
ful service to the principal Lacedtemonians, who 
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hoped now to have him for the guardian of their 
liberty. For which reason, having sold the house 
and goods of Nabis, by a public decree, they 
gave the money, which amounted to J20,talents, 
to Philopatmen, and determined to send it by 
persons deputed from their body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his 
integrity was ; that he not only seemed, but was 
a virtuous man. For not one of the Spartans 
chose to speak to a person of his character about 
a present ; but afraid of the office, they all ex- 
cused themselves, and put it upon Timolaus, to 
whom he was bound by the rights of hospitality. 
Timolaus went to Megalopolis, and was enter- 
tained nt Philopccmen’s house ; but when he 
observed the gravity of Ins discourse, the sim- 
plicity of his diet, and his integrity of manners, 
quite impregnable to the attacks and deceits of 
money, be said not a word about the present, but 
having assigned another cause for his coming, 
returned home. He was sent a second time, but 
could not mention the money. In a third visit he 
brought it out with much difficulty, and declared 
the benevolence of Sparta to him. Philopoemcn 
heard with pleasure what he had to say, but im- 
mediately went himself to the people of Lacedae- 
mon, and advised them not to try to tempt good 
men with money, who were already their friends, 
and of whose virtues they might freely avail 
themselves ; but to buy and corrupt ill men, who 
opposed their measures in council, that, thps 
silenced, they might give them less trouble ; it 
being much belter to stop the mouths of their 
enemies than of their friends. Such was Philo- 
pocmen’s contempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of 
the Achteans, and hearing that the Lacedte- 
monians had thoughts of withdrawing from the 
league, determined to chastise them.* Mean- 
while, they prepared for war, and raised great 
commotions in Peloponnesus. Philopocmen tried 
to appease Diophanes and keep him quiet ; repre- 
senting to him, that while Antiochus and the 
Romans were contending in the heart of Greece 
with two such powerful armies, an Achaean 
general should turn his attention to them ; and, 
instead of lighting up a war at home, should over- 
look and pass by some real injuries. When he 
found that Diophanes did not hearken to him, but 
marched along with Flaminius into Laconia, and 
that they took their route towards Sparta, he did 
a thing that cannot be vindicated by law and 
strict justice, but which discovers a great and 
noble daring. He got into the town himself, and, 
though but a private man, shut the gates against 
an Achtcan general and a Roman consul ; healed 
the divisions among the Lacedccmonians, and 
brought them back to the league. 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general himself, 
upon some new subject of complaint against that 
people, he restored their exiles, and put eighty 
citizens to death, as Polybius tells us, or, accord- 
ing to Aristocrates, 350. He demolished their 
walls, took from them great part of their territory, 
and added it to that of Megalopolis. All who 
had been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he 
disfranchised, and carried into Achaia ; except 
3000 who refused to quit the place, and those he 
sold for slaves. By way of insult, as it were. 


* The same year, Caius Livius with the Roman 
fleet defeated that of Antiochus, near Ephesus. 
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upon Sparta ? with the money arising thence he 
built a portico in Megalopolis. Pursuing his 
vengeance against that unhappy people, who had 
alreadj' suffered more than they deserved, he 
added one cruel and most unjust thing to fill_ up 
the measure of it; he destroyed their constitu- 
tion. He abolished the discipline of Lycurgus, 
compelled them to give their children and youth 
an Achrcan education, instead of that of their 
own country, being persuaded that their spirit 
could never be humbled while they adhered to 
the institutions of their great lawgiver. Thus 
brought by the weight of their calamities to have 
the smews of their city cut by Philopcemen, they 
grew tame and submissive. Some time after, 
indeed, upon application to the Romans, they 
shook off the Achman customs^and re-established 
their ancient ones, as far as it could be done, 
after so much misery and corruption. 

When the Romans were carrying on the war 
with Antiochus in Greece, Philopotmen was in a 
private station. And when he saw Antiochus sit 
still at Chalcia, and spend his time in youthful 
love and a marriage unsuitable to his years, 
while the Syrians roamed ^ from town to town 
without discipline and without officers, and 
minded nothing but their pleasures, he repined 
extremely that he was not then general of the 
Achtcans, and scrupled not to declare, that he 
.envied the Romans their victory ; 11 For had X 
been in command,” said lie, 44 1 would have cut 
them all in pieces in the taverns.” After Anti- 
ochus was overcome, the Romans pressed still 
harder upon Greece, and hemmed in the Achreans 
with their power; the orators too inclined to 
their interest. Under the auspices of Heaven, 
their strength prevailed over all ; and the point 
was at hand, where fortune, who had long veered, 
was to stand still. In these circumstances, 
Philopcemen, ijkeagood pilot, strugglcd'with the 
times. Sometimes he was forced to give way a 
little and yield to the times, but on most occa- 
sions maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured to 
draw all that were considerable cither for their 
eloquence or riches, to the side of liberty. 
Anstxnctus the Megalopolitan, who had great 
interest among the Achxans, but always courted 
the Romans, declared it in council as his opinion 
that they ought not to be opposed or disoohged 
in anything. Philopcemen heard him with silent 
indignation and, at last, when he could refrain 
no longer, said to him, 44 And why in such haste, 
wretched man, to see an end of Greece?” 
Manius,* the Roman consul, after the defeat of 
Antiochus, moved the Achxans to permit the 
Laccdrcmonian exiles to return, and Titus se- 
conded him in his application; but Philopcemen 
opposed it, not out of any ill-will to the exiles, 
but because he was willing they should be 
indebted for that benefit to himself and the 
Achteans, and not to the favour of Titus and 
the Romans. For the next year, when he was 
general himself, lie restored them. Thus his 
gallant spirit led him to contend with the pre- 
vailing powers, 

. He was elected general of the Achsans, the 
eighth time, when seventy years of age ; and 
now he hoped not only to pass the year of his 
magistracy without war, but the remainder of 
his life in quiet. For as the force of distempers 

* Manius Acilius Glabno. 


abates with the strength of the body, so in the 
states of Greece the spirit of contention failed 
with their power. Some avenging deity, how- 
ever, threw him down at last, like one who, with 
matchless speed, runs over the rape, and stumbles 
at the goal. It seems, that being in company 
where a certain general urns mentioned as an 
extraordinary man, Philopoemen said there was 
no great account to be made of a man who suf- 
fered himself to be taken alive. _ A few days 
after this, Dinocrates the ^Messenran, who was 
particularly on ill terms with Philopcemen, and, 
indeed, not upon good ones with any one, by 
reason of his profligate and wicked life, found 
means to draw Messenc off from the league ; and 
it was also said that he was going to seize a 
place called Colonis.* Philopcemen was then at 
Argos, sick of a fever; but upon this news he 
pushed to Megalopolis, and reached it in one day, 
though it was at the distance of 400 furlongs. 

From thence he presently drew out a body of 
horse, consisting of the nobifity, but all young 
men, who from affection to his person and am- 
bition for glory, followed him ns volunteers. 

With these^ he marched towards Messenc, and 
meeting Dinocrates on. Evandcr's Iiill.f he at- 
tacked and put him to flight. But 500 men, who 
guarded the flat country, suddenly coming up, 
the others, who were routed, seeing them, rallied 
again about the hills. Hereupon, Philopcemen, 
afraid of being surrounded, and desirous of 
saving his young cavalry, retreated tipon rough 
and difficult ground, while he jn In the rear,, 
often tumir _ tne enemy, and endeavouring 
to draw them entirely upon himself. Yet none — ^ 
of them dared to encounter him ; they only ’ 
shouted and rode about him at a distance. As 
he often faced about, and left his main body, on 
account of his young men, each of whom he was 
solicitous to put out of danger, at last he found 
himself alone amidst a number of the enemy. 

Even then they durst not attack him hand to 
hand, but, hurling their darts at a distance, they 
drove him upon steep and craggy places, where 
he could scarcely make his horse go, though he 
spurred him continually. He was still active 
through exercise, and for that reason his age was 
no hindrance to his escape ; but being weakened 
by sickness, and extremely fatigued with his 
journey, his horse threw him, now heavy and 
encumbered, upon the stones. His head was 
wounded with the fall, and he lay a long time 
speechless, so that the enemy thinking him dead, 
began to’ turn him, in order to strip him of his 
arms. But finding that he raised, his head and 
opened his eyes, they gathered thick about him, 
bound his hands behind his back, and led him off 
with such unworthy treatment and gross abuse, 
as rhilopccmcn could never have supposed he 
should come to suffer, even from Dinocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to 

* There is no such place known as Colonis, 4 L* 
Livy' (lib. 39) calls it Corone; and Plutarch pro- 
bably wrote Corona , or Coronis . Strabo men- 
tions the latter as a place in the neighbourhood 
of Messenc. 

_ f Etander*s hill is likewise unknown. Poly- 
bius, and after him Pausanias, mentions a hill 
called Evan (which name it probably had from 
the cries of the Bacchanals) not far from Mes- 
sene. 
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the gates. But when they saw Philopoemen 
dragged along in a manner so unworthy of the 
glory of his achievements and trophies, most of 
them were touched with pity and compassion for 
his misfortune. They shed tears, and contemned 
all human greatness as a faithless support, as 
vanity and nothing. Their tears, by little and 
little, turned to kind words, and they began to 
say, they ought to remember his former benefits, 
and_ the liberty he had procured them by ex- 
pelling the tyrant Nabis. A few there were 
indeed, who, to gratify Dinocrates, talked of 
putting Philopcemen to torture and to death, as 
a dangerous and implacable enemy, and the more 
to be dreaded by Dinocrates, if he escaped after 
being made prisoner, and treated with such 
indignity. At'last they put him in a dungeon 
called the Treasury* which had neither air nor 
light from without, and which having no doors 
was closed with a great stone. In this dungeon 
they shut him up with the stone, and placed a 
guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achman cavalry recollecting 
themselves after their flight, found that Philo- 
ccmen was not with them, and probably might 
ave lost his life. They made a stand, and called 
him with loud cries, blaming each other for 
making a base and shameful escape, by abandon- 
ing their general, who had been prodigal of his 
own life in order to save theirs. By much search 
and inquiry about the country, they got intelli- 
gence that he was taken prisoner, and carried 
the heavy news to the states of Achaia ; who, 
considering it as the greatest of losses, resolved 
to send an embassy to demand him of the Mes- 
senians ; and in the mean time prepared for war. 

While. the Achajans were taking these resolu- 
tions, Dinocrates, who most of all dreaded time, 
as the. thing most likely to save Philopoemen, 
determined to be beforehand with the league. 
Therefore, when night was come and the multi- 
tude retired, he opened the dungeon, and sent in 
one of his servants with a dose of poison, and 
orders not to leave him till he had taken it. 
Philopcemen was laid down in his cloak, but not 
asleep ; vexation and resentment kept him awake. 
When he saw the light and a man standing by 
him with a cup of poison, he raised himself up, 
as well as his weakness would permit, and, 
receiving the cup, asked him whether he had 
heard anything of his cavalry, and particularly 
of Lycortas ! The executioner answering that 
they almost all escaped, he nodded his head in 
sign of satisfaction and looking kindly upon 
him, said, “ Thou bringest good tidings, and we 
are not in all respects unhappy." Without utter- 
ing another word, or breathing the least sigh, he 
drank off the poison, and laid down again. He 
was already brought so .low that he could not 
make much struggle with the fatal dose, and it 
despatched him presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with 
grief and lamentation. All the youth imme- 
diately repaired with the deputies of the several 


* The public treasure was kept there ; and it 
was shut up with an immense stone, moved to it 
by an engine. Llv. lib. xxxix. 
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cities to Megalopolis, where they resolved, with- 
out loss of time, to take their revenge. For this 
purpose, having chosen Lycortas* for their 
general, they entered Messenc, and ravaged the 
country, till the Messenians with one consent 
opened their gates and received them. Dino- 
crates prevented their revenge by killing him- 
self: and those who voted for having Philopcemen 
put to death, followed his example. But such 
as were for having him put to the torture, were 
taken by Lycortas, and reserved for more painful 
punishments. ' 

When they had burned his remains, they put 
the ashes in an um, and returned not in a dis- 
orderly and. promiscuous manner, but uniting a 
kind of triumphal march with the funeral 
solemnity. First came the foot with crowns of 
victory on their heads, and tears in their eyes ; 
and attended by their captive enemies in fetters. 
Polybius, the general’s son, with the principal 
Achamns about him, carried the urn, which was 
adorned with ribbons and garlands, so that it was 
hardly visible. The march was closed by the 
cavalry completely armed and superbly mounted ; 
they neither expressed in their looks the melan- 
choly of such a mourning nor the joy of a victory. 
The people of the towns and villages on their 
way, flocked out, as if it had been to meet him 
returning from a glorious campaign, touched the 
urn with great respect, and conducted it to 
Megalopolis. The old men, the women, and . 
children, who joined the procession, raised such 
a bitter lamentation, that it spread through the 
army, and was re-echoed by the city, which, 
besides her grief for Philopcemen, bemoaned her 
own calamity, as in him she thought she lost the 
chief rank and influence among the Achceans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and 
the Messenian prisoners were stoned to death at 
his tomb. Many statues were set up, and many 
honours decreed him by the Grecian cities. But 
when Greece was involved in the dreadful mis- 
fortunes of Corinth, a certain Roman attempted 
to get them all pulled down,t accusing him in 
form, as if he had been alive, of implacable enmity 
to the Romans. When he had finished the im- 
peachment, and Polybius had answered his calum- 
nies, neither Mummius nor his lieutenants would 
suffer the monuments of so illustrious a man to 
be defaced, though he had opposed both Fla- 
minius and Glabno not a little. For they made 
a proper distinction between virtue and interest, 
between honour and advantage; well concluding, 
that rewards and grateful acknowledgments are 
always due from persons obliged to their bene- 
factors, and honour and respect from men. of 
merit to each other. So much concerning Philo- 
poemen. * 

* This was in the second year of the one hun- 
dred and forty-ninth olympiad. Lycortas was 
father to Polybius the historian, who was in the 
action, and might be then about twenty years of 
age. 

t This happened thirty-seven years after his 
death, that is, the second year of the hundred 
and. forty-eighth olympiad, 14s years before the 
Christian era. 
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The person whom we put in parallel with Philo- 
pmmen, is Titus Quinctius Flaminius.* Those 
who are desirous of being acquainted with his 
countenance and figure, need but look upon the 
statue in brass, which is erected at Rome with a 
Greek inscription upon it, opposite the Circus 
Maximus, near the great statue of Apollo, which 
was brought from Carthage. As to his disposi- 
tion, he was quick both to resent an injury, and 
to do a service. But his resentment was not in 
all respects like his affection, for he punished 
lightly, and soon forgot the offence; but his 
attachments and sen- ices were lasting and com- 
plete. For the persons whom he had obliged he 
ever retained a kind regard ; as if, instead of 
receiving, they had conferred a favour ; and con- 
sidering them as his greatest treasure, he was 
always ready to protect and to promote them. 
Naturally covetous of honour and fame, and not 
choosing to let others have any share in his great 
and good actions, he took more pleasure in those 
whom he could assist, than in those who could 
give him assistance ; looking upon the former as 
persons who afforded room for the exertion of 
virtue, and the latter as his rivals in glory. 

From his youth he was trained up to the pro- 
fession of arms. For Rome having then many 
important wars upon her hands, her youth bctooJc 
themselves betimes to arms, and had early op- 
portunities to qualify themselves to command. 
Flaminius served like the rest, and was first a 
legionary tribune, under the consul Marccllus,t 
m the war with Hannibal. Marccllus fell into 
an ambuscade and was slain ; after which Fla- 
minius was appointed governor of Tarentuin, 
newly retaken, and of the country about it. In 
this commission he gTew no less famous for his 
administration of justice than for his military 
skill, for which reason he was appointed chief 
director of the two colonics that were sent to the 
cities of Narnia and Cossa. 

This inspired him with such lofty thoughts, 
that, overlooking the ordinary' previous steps 

* It ought to be written Flamininus not 
Flaminius. Polybius, Livy, and all the other 
historians write it Flamininus. Indeed, the 
Flaminii we re a very different family from the 
Flamjninii. The former were patricians, the latter 
plebeians. Caius Flaminius, who was killed in the 
battle at the lake of^Thrasymenus, was of the 
plebeian family. Besides, some manuscripts, for 
instance the Vulcob. an Anon, and one that £)acicr 
consulted, have it Flamininus; which would be 
sufficient authority to correct it. But that would 
occasion some inconvenience, because Plutarch 
has called hhn Flaminius in other places as well 
as here in his life ; and, indeed, several modern 
writers have done the same. 

t He was appointed a tribune at the age of 
twenty, in the fourth . year of the hundred 
and forty-second olympiad. Consequently, he 
was born in the first ycar of the hundred and 
thirty-eighth olympiad, which was the year of 
Rome 526. Livy tells us, that he was thirty- 
three years of age, when he proclaimed liberty to 
Greece. 


by which young men ascend, I mean the offices 
of tribune, pnstor, and mdile, he aimed directly 
at the consulship. Supported by those colonists, 
lie presented himself as a candidate. But the 
tribunes Fulvius and Manlius opposed him, in- 
sisting that it ivas a strange and unheard-of thing, 
for a man so young, who was not yet initiated in 
the first mysteries of government, to intrude, in 
contempt of the laws, into the highest office of 
the state. The senate referred the affair to the 
suffrages of the people ; and the people elected 
him consul, though he was not yet thirty years 
old, with Sextus /Elius. 'The lots being cast for 
the provinces, the war with Philip and the Mace- 
donians fell to Flaminius; and this happened 
very fortunately for the Roman people ; as that 
department required a general who did not want 
to do everything by force and violence, but 
rather by gentleness and persuasion. For Mace- 
donia furnished Philip with a sufficient number 
of men for his wars, but Greece was his principal 
dependence for a war of any length. She it was 
that supplied him with money and provisions, 
with strongholds and places of retreat, and, in 
a word, witli all the materials of war. So that 
if she could not be disengaged from Philip, the 
war with him could not be decided by a single 
battle. Besides, the Greeks as yet had but little 
acquaintance with the Romans ; it was now first 
to be established by the intercourse of business : 
and therefore, they would not .so soon base em- 
braced a foreign authority, instead of that they 
had been so long accustomed to, if the Roman 
general had not been a man of great good nature, 
who was more ready to avail himself of treaty 
than of the sword, who had a persuasive manner 
where he applied, and was affable and easy of 
access when applied to, and who had a constant 
and invariable regard to justice. But this will 
better appear from his actions themselves. 

Titus finding that Sulpiiius and Publius,* Ills 
predecessors in command, had not entered Mace- 
donia till late in the season, and then did not 
prosecute the war with vigour, but spent their 
time in skirmishing to gain some particular post 
or pass, or to intercept some provisions, deter- 
mined not to act like them. They had wasted 
thc_ year of their consulate in the enjoyment of 
their new honours, and in the administration of 
domestic affairs, and towards the close of the 
year they repaired to their province : by which 
artifice they got their command continued another 
year, being the first year in character of consul, 
and the second of proconsul. But Titus, am- 
bitious to distinguish his consulship by some 
important expedition, leit the honours and pre- 
rogatives he had in Rome ; and having requested 
the senate to permit his brother Lucias to command 
the naval forces, and select 3000 men, as yet in 
full vigour and spirits, and the glory of the field, 
from those troops, who, under Scinio. liad sub- 
dued Asd rubai in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, 
he crossed the sea, and got safe into Exiirus. 


• Publius Sulpitius Galba was consul two years 
before. Pubhus Villius Tappulus was Consul the 
year after Sulpitius, and next before Flaminius. 
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There he found Publius encamped over against 
Philip, who had been a long time defending the 
fords of the river Apsus and the adjoining straits; 
and that Publius had not been able to effect any- 
thing, by reason of the natural strength of the 
place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, 
and sent Publius home, set himself to consider 
the nature of the country. Its natural fortifica- 
tions are equal to those of Tempe, but it is not 
like Tempe in the beauty of the woods and 
groves, and the verdure of valleys and delicious 
meads. To the right and left there is a chain of 
lofty mountains, between which there is a deep 
and long channel. Down this runs the river 
„ Apsus, like the Pencils, both in its appearance 
and rapidity. It covers the foot of the hills on 
each side, so that there is left only a narrow 
craggy path, cut out close by the stream, which 
is not easy for an army to pass at any time, and, 
when guarded, is not passable at all. 

There were some, therefore, who advised Fla- 
minius to take a compass through Dassarctis 
along the Lycus, which was an easy passage. 
But he was afraid that if he removed too far from 
the sea into a country that was barren and little 
cultivated, while Philip avoided a battle he might 
come to want provisions, and be constrained, like 
the general before him, to retreat to the sea, with- 
out effecting anything. This determined him 
to make his way up the mountains sword in hand, 
and to force a passage. But Philip’s army being 
possessed of the heights, showered down their 
darts and arrows upon the Romans from every 
quarter. Several sharp contests ensued, in which 
many were killed and wounded on both sides, 
but none that were likely to be decisive. 

In the mean time, some shepherds of those 
mountains came to the consul with a discovery 
of a winding way, neglected by the enemy, by 
which they promised to bring his army to the top 
in three days at the farthest. And to confirm 
the truth of what they had said, they brought 
Charops the son of Machatus, prince of the 
Epirots : who was a friend to the Romans, and 
privately assisted them out of fear of Philip. As 
Fjaminius could confide in him, he sent away a 
tribune with 4000 foot and 300 horse. The shep- 
herds in bonds led the way. In the day time 
they lay still in the hollows of the woods, and in 
the night they. marched ; for the moon was then 
at full. Fjaminius having detached this party, 
let his main body rest the three days, and only 
had some slight skirmishes with the enemy to 
take up their attention. But the day that lie 
expected those who had taken the circuit, to 
appear upon the heights, lie drew out his forces 
early, both the heavy and light-armed, and divid- 
ing them into three parts, himself led the van ; 
marching his men along the narrowest path by 
the side of the river. The Macedonians galled 
him with their darts ; but he maintained the 
^combat notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
ground; and the other two parties fought with 
ail the spirit of emulation, and clung to the rocks 
' with astonishing ardour. 

In the mean time the sun arose, and a smoke 
appeared at a distance, not very strong, but like 
the mist of the hills, Being on the. back of the 
enemy, they did not observe it, for it came from 
the troops who had reached the top. Amidst the 
fatigue of the engagement, the Romans were in 

doubt whether it was a signal or not. but they 
inclined to believe it the thing they wished. And 
when they saw it increase, so as to darken the 
air. and to mount higher and higher, they were 
well assured that it came from the fires which 
their friends had lighted. Hereupon they set up 
loud shouts, and charging the enemy with greater 
vigour, pushed them into the most craggy places. 
The shouts were re-echoed by those behind at 
the top of the mountain. And now the Macedo- 
nians lied with the utmost precipitation. Yet 
there were not above 2000 slain, the pursuit being 
impeded by the difficulty of the ascent. The 
Romans, however, pillaged the camp, seized the 
money and slaves, and became absolute masters 
of the pass. 

They then traversed all Epirus, but with such 
order and discipline, that though they were at a 
great distance from their ships and the sea, and 
had not the usual monthly allowance of corn, or 
convenience of markets, yet they spared the 
country., which at the same time abounded in 
everything. For FJaininius was informed that 
Philip, in his passage or rather flight through 
Thessaly, had compelled the people to quit their 
habitations, and retire to the mountains, had 
burned the towns, and had given as plunder to 
his men what was too heavy or cumbersome to 
be carried off ; and so had in a manner yielded 
up the country to the Romans. The Consul, 
therefore, made a point of it to prevail with his 
men to spare it as their own, to march through 
it as land already ceded to them. 

The event soon showed the benefit of this good 
order.. For as soon as they entered Thessaly, all 
its cities declared for them ; and the Greeks with- 
in. Thermopylae longed for thp protection of Fla- 
minius, and gave up their hearts to him. The 
Acharans renounced their alliance with Philip, 
and by a solemn, decree resolved to take part with 
the Romans against him. And though the /Eto- 
lians, who at that time were strongly attached to 
tiie Romans, made the Opuntians an offer to 
garrison and defend their city, they refused it ; 
and having sent for Flaminius, put themselves in 
his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an emin- 
ence he had first a prospect of the disposition of 
the Roman army, that he said, “ I see nothing 
barbarian-like in the ranks of these barbarians." 
Indeed, all who once saw Fjaminius, spoke of 
him in the same terms. . They had heard the 
Macedonians represent him as the fierce com- 
mander of a host of barbarians, who was come to 
ruin and destroy, and to reduce all to slavery : 
and, when afterwards they met a young man of 
a mild aspect, who spoke very good Greek, and 
was a lover of true honour, they were extremely 
taken with him, and excited the kind regards of 
their cities to him, as to a general who would 
lead them to liberty. 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, 
Flaminius came to an interview with him, * and 
offered him peace and friendship with Rome,, on 
condition that he left the Grecians free, and with- 
drew his garrisons from their cities. And as he 
refused those terms, it was obvious, even to the 
partisans of Philip, that the Romans were not 
come to fight against the Greeks, but for Greece 
against the Macedonians. 

* See Polybius, Book xvii. 
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The rest of Greece acceding voluntarily to the 
confederacy, the Consul entered Bccotin, but in 
a peaceable manner, and the chief of the Thebans 
came to meet him- They were inclined to the 
Macedonian interest on account of Barchyllas, 
but the}’ honoured and respected Flaminius, and 
were willing to preserve the friendship of both. 
Flaminius received them with great goodness, 
embraced them, and went on slowly with them, 
asking various questions, and entertaining them 
with discourse, on purpose to give his soldiers 
time to come up. Thus advancing insensibly to 
the gates of Thebes, he entered the city with 
them. They did not indeed quite relish the 
thing, but they %vere afraid to forbid him, as he 
came so well attended. Then, as if he had been 
no ways master of the town, he endeavoured by 
persuasion to bring it to declare for the Romans ; 
king Attains seconding him, and usings all his 
rhetoric to the Thebans. But that prince, it 
seems, in his eagerness to serve Flaminius, ex- 
erting himself more than his age could bear, was 
seized, as he was speaking, with a giddiness or 
rheum, which made him swoon away. A few 
days after, his fleet conveyed him into Asia, and 
he died there. As for the Boeotians, they took 
part with the Romans. 

As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius 
also sent bis agents to procure a decree of the 
senate prolonging his commission if the war con- 
tinued, or else empowering him to make peace. 
For his ambition made him apprehensive, that if 
a successor were sent, lie should be robbed of all 
the honour of the war. His friends^ managed 
matters so well for him, that Philip failed in his 
application, and the command was continued to 
Flaminius. Having received the decree, he was 
greatly elevated in his hopes, and marched imme- 
diately into Thessaly to carry on the war against 
Philip. His army consisted of more than e6, ooo 
men, of whom the /Etolians furnished 6000 foot, 
and 300 horse. Philip's forces were not inferior 
in number. They marched against each other, 
and arrived near_ Scotusa, where they proposed 
to decide the affair with the sword. The vicinity 
of two such armies had not the usual effect, to 
strike the officers with a mutual awe ; on the 
contrary, it increased their courage and ardour; 
the Romans being ambitious to conquer the 
Macedonians, whose valour and power Alexander j 
had rendered so famous, and the Macedonians j 
hoping, if they could beat the Romans, whom i 
they looked upon as a more respectable enemy | 
than the Persians, to raise the glory of Philip ! 
above that of Alexander. Flaminius, therefore, 
exhorted his m«n to behave with the greatest 
courage and gallantry, . as they had to contend 
with brave adversaries in so glorious a theatre as 
Greece. On the other side, Philip, in order to 
address his army, ascended an eminence without 
his camp, which happened to be a burying-phcc, 
cither not knowing it to be so, or in the hurry 
not attending to it. There he began an oration, 
such as is usual before a battle ; but the omen of 
a sepulchre spreading a dismal melancholy among 
the troops, he stopped, and put off the action till 
another day. 

Next morning at daybreak, after a rainy night, 
tlm clouds turning into a mist, darkened the 
plain ; and, as the day came on, a foggy thick air 
descending from the hills, covered all the ground 
between the two camps. 111050 , therefore, that 


1 were sent out on both sides, to seize posts or to 
make discoveries, soon meeting unawares, en- 
gaged at the Cyttoscef haler, which are sharp tops 
of hills standing opposite each other, and so called 
from their resemblance to the heads of dogs. The 
success of these skirmishes was various, by reason 
l of the unevenness of the ground, the same parties 
sometimes flying and sometimes pursuing ; and 
reinforcements were sent on both sides, as they 
found their men hard pressed and giving way ; 
till at length, the day clearing up, the action 
became general. Philip, who was in the right 
wing, advanced from the rising ground with his 
whole phalanx against the Romans, who could 
not, even the bravest of them, stand the shock of 
the united shields and the # projected spears.* 
But the Macedonian left wing being separated 
and intersected by the hills, t Flaminius observing 
that, and having no hopes on the side where his 
troops gave way, hastened to the other, and there 
charged the enemy, where, on account of the 
inequality and roughness of the country, they 
could not keep in the close form of a phalanx, 
nor line their ranks to any great depth, but were 
forced to fight man to man, in heavy and un- 
wieldy armour. For the Macedonian phalanx is 
like an animal of enormous strength, while it 
keeps in one body, and preserves its union of 
locked shields; but when that is broken, each 
particular soldier loses of his force, as well because 
of the form of his armour, as. because the strength 
of each consists rather in his being a part of the 
whole, than in his single person. When these 
were routed, some gave chase to the fugitives; 
others took those Macedonians in flank who were . 
still fighting, the slaughter was great, and the 
wing, lately victorious, soon broke in such a 
manner, that they threw down their arms and 
fled. There were no less than Sooo slain, and 
about 5000 were taken prisoners. That Philip 
himself escaped, was chiefly owing to the 
/Etolians, who took to plundering the camp, 
while the Romans were busied in the pursuit, 
so that at their return there was nothing left for 
them. 

This from the first occasioned quarrels and 
mutual reproaches. But afterwards Flaminius 
was hurt much more sensibly, when the /Etolians 
ascribed the victory to themselves,! and en- 
deavoured to prepossess the Greeks that the fact 
was really so. This report got such ground, that 
the poets and others, in the verses that were com- 
posed and sung on this occasion, put them before 
the Romans. The verses most in vogue were the 
following 


< 


* The pike of the fifth man in file projected 
beyond the front. There was, therefore, an 
amazing strength in the phalanx, while it stood 
firm. But it had its inconveniences. It could 
not act at all except in a level and clear field. 
Polyb. lib. xvii. sub sin. 

t Plutarch makes no mention of the elephants, 
which, according to Livy and Polybius, were 
very serviceable to Flaminius. 

t Polybius informs us, that the Macedonians 
in the first encounter had the advantage, and 
beat the Romans from the tops of the mountains 
they had gained. And he affirms, that in all 
probability the Romans would have been put to 
flight, had they not been supported by the 
zEtoIian cavalry. 
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Stranger ! unwept, unhonour’d with a grave, 

See thrice ten thousand bodies of the brave ! 

The fierce zEtolians, and the Latian power 
Led by Flaminius, ruled the vengeful hour : 
Emathia’s scourge, beneath whose stroke they 
bled, 

And swifter than the roe the mighty Philip fled. 

Alcmus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, 
and purposely misrepresented the number of the 
slain. The epigram was indeed in everybody's 
mouth, but Flaminius was much more hurt by it 
than Philip : for the latter parodied Alctcus, as 
follows : 

Stranger ! unleaved, unhonour’d e’en with hark, 
See this sad tree, the gibbet of Alcaeus ! 

Flaminius, who was ambitious of the praise of 
Greece, was not a little provoked at this ; and 
therefore managed everything afterwards by him- 
self, paying very little regard to the iEtolians. 
They in their turn indulged their resentment; 
and, when Flaminius had admitted proposals for 
an accommodation, and received an embassy for 
that purpose from Philip, the rEtolians exclaimed 
in all the cities of Greece, that he sold the peace 
to the Macedonian, at a time when he might 
have put a final period to the war, and have 
destroyed that empire which first enslaved the 
Grecians. These speeches, though groundless, 
greatly perplexed the allies; but Philip coming 
in person to treat, and submitting himself and his 
kingdom to the discretion of Flaminius and the 
Romans, removed all suspicion. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He 
-restored Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to 
quit all claim to Greece : he fined him xooo 
talents ; rook away all his ships except ten ; and 
sent Demetrius, one of his sons, hostage to Rome. 
In this pacification, he made a happy use of the 
present, and wisely provided for the time to come. 
For Hannibal the Carthaginian, an inveterate 
enemy to the Romans, and now an exile, being 
at the court of Antiochus,® exhorted him to meet 
fortune, who opened her arms to him ; and 
Antiochus himself seeing his power very con- 
siderable, and that his exploits had already 
gained him the title of the Great, began now to 
think of universal monarchy, and particularly of 
setting himself against the Romans. Had not 
Flaminius, therefore, in his great wisdom foreseen 
this, and made' peace, t Antiochus might have 
joined Philip in the war with Greece, and those 
two kings, then the most powerful in the world, 
have made a common cause of it ; which would 
have called Rome again to as great conflicts and 
dangers as she had experienced in the war with 
Hannibal. But Flaminius, by thus putting an 
intermediate space of peace between the two 
wars, and finishing the one before the other 


* This is a mistake. Hannibal did not come 
to the court of Antiochus till the year after 
■Flaminius had proclaimed liberty to Greece at 
the Isthmian games ; Cato and Valerius Flaccus, 
who were then consuls, having sent an embassy 
> to Carthage to complain of him. 

t Polybius tells us, Flaminius was induced to 
conclude a peace upon the intelligence he had 
received, that Antiochus was marching towards 
Greece with a powerful army ; and he was afraid 
Philip might lay hold on that advantage to con- 
tinue the war. 


began, cut off at once the last hope of Philip, and 
the first of Antiochus. 

The ten commissioners now sent by the senate 
to assist Flaminius advised him to set the rest of 
Greece free, but to keep garrisons in the cities of 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Demctrias, to secure them 
in case of a war with Antiochus. But the Aito- 
lians, always severe in their accusations, and now 
more so than ever, endeavoured to excite a spirit 
of insurrection in the cities, calling upon Fla- 
minius to knock off the shackles of Greece ; for so 
Philip used to term those cities. They asked the 
Greeks if they did not find their chain very 
comfortable, now it was more polished, though 
heavier than before ; and if they did not consider 
Flaminius as the greatest of benefactors, for un- 
fettering their feet, and binding them by the 
neck. Flaminius, afflicted at these clamours, 
begged of the council of deputies, and at last 
prevailed with them, to deliver those cities from 
the garrisons, in order that his favour to the 
Grecians might be perfect and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Isthmian 
games, and an innumerable company was seated 
to see the exercises. For Greece was now enjoy- 
ing full peace after a length of wars, and, big 
with the expectations of liberty, had given into 
these festivities on that occasion. Silence being 
commanded by sound of trumpet, an herald went 
forth and made proclamation that the Roman 
senate, and Titus Quinctius Flaminius, the general 
and proconsul, havingvanquished king Philip and 
the Macedonians, took off all impositions, and 
withdrew all garrisons from Greece, and restored 
liberty, and their own laws and privileges, to the 
Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Eubceans, 
Achtcans, Phthistx, Magnesians, Thessalians, 
and Pcrrhtcbians. 

At first the proclamation was not generally or 
distinctly heard, but a confused murmur ran 
through the theatre ; some wondering, some 
questioning, and others calling upon the herald 
to repeat what he had said. Silence being again 
commanded, the herald raised his voice, so as to 
be heard distinctly by the whole assembly. The 
shout which they gave, in the transport of joy, 
was so prodigious, that it was heard as far as the 
sea. The people left their seats ; there was no 
farther regard paid to the diversions ; all hast- 
ened to embrace and address the preserver and 
protector of Greece. The hyperbolical accounts 
that have often been given of the effect of loud 
shouts, were verified on that occasion. For the 
crows, which then happened to be flying oyer 
their heads, fell into the theatre. The breaking 
of the air seems to have been the cause. For the 
sound of many united voices being violently 
strong, the parts of the air are separated by it, 
and a void is left, which affords the birds no 
support. Or perhaps the force of the sound strikes 
the birds like an arrow, and kills them in an 
instant. Or possibly a circular motion^ is caused 
in the air, as a whirlpool is produced in the sea 
by the agitations of a storm. 

If Flaminius, as soon as he saw the assembly 
risen, and the crowd rushing towards him, had. 
not avoided them, and got under covert, he must 
have been surrounded, and, in all probability, 
suffocated by such a multitude. When they had 
almost spent themselves in acclamations about 
his pavilion, and night was now come, they 
retired; and whatever friends or fellow-citizens- 
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people dedicated this Gymnasium to Titus and 
Hercules : the people consecrate the Delphinium 
to Tims ar.d Apollo." Nay, what is more, even 
in our days a priest of Titus is formally elected 
and declared ; and on occasions of sacrifice to 
him, when the libations are over, they sing a 
hymn, the greatest part of which, for the length 
of it, I omit, and only give the conclusion : 

■\Vhile Rome’s protecting power we prove. 

Her faith adore, her virtues love. 

Still, as our strains to heaven aspire, 

Let Rome and Titus wake the lyre ! 

To these our grateful altars blaze. 

And our long Pamns pour immortal praise. 

The rest of the Grecians conferred upon him all 
due honours ; and what realized those honours, 
and added to their lustre, was the extraordinary 
affection of the people, which he had gained by 
his lenity and moderation. For if he happened 
to be at -variance with any one, upon account of 
business, or about a point of honour,. as, for 
instance, with Phdopremen, and with Diophanes 
general of the Achxans, he never gave into malig- 
nity, or earned his resentment into action, but 
let' it expire in words, in such expostulations as 
the freedom of public debates may seem to justify. 
Indeed, no man ever found him vindictive, but 
he often discovered a hastiness and passionate 
turn. Setting this aside, he was the most agree- 
able man in the world, and a pleasantry mixed 
with strong sense distinguished his conversation. 
Thus, to divert the Achrcans from their purpose 
of conquering the island of Zacynthus, he told 
them it was as dangerous for them to put their 
heads out of Peloponnesus, as it was for the 
tortoise to trust his out of his shell. In the first 
conference which Philip and he had about peace, 
Philip taking occasion to say, “ Titus, you come 
with a numerous retinue, whereas I come quite 
alone;" Flaminius answered, ** No wonder if you 
come alone, for vou have killed all your friends 
and relations." Hinocrates the Messcninn being 
in company at Rome, drank until he was intoxi- 
cated, and then put on a woman’s liabit, and 
danced in that disguise. Next day he applied to 
Flaminius, and begged his assistance in a design 
which he had conceived, to withdraw Mcsscne ! 
from the Achaean league. Flaminius answered, j 
** I will consider of it ; but I am surprised that 
you, who conceive such great designs, can sing 
and dance at a carousal." And when the ambas- 
sadors of Antiochus represented to the Achaans 
how numerous the king’s forces were, and, to 
make them appear still more so, reckoned them 
up by all their different names ; " I supped once," 
said Flaminius, "with a friend; and upon my 
complaining of the great number of dishes, and 
expressing my wonder how he could furnish his 
table with such a vast variety ; be not uneasy 
about that, said my friend t for it is all hog's flesh, 
and the difference is only m the dressing and the 
sauce. In like manner, I say to you, my Achccan 
friends, be not astonished at the number of Antio- 
chus’s forces, at these pikemcn, these halberdiers 
and cuirassiers; for they arc all Syrians, only 
distinguished by the trifling arms they bear." 

After these great actions in Greece, and the 
conclusion of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius 
was created Censor. Tins is the chief dignity in 
the state, and the crown, as it were, of all its 
honours. He liad for colleague the sen of Mar- 


ccllus, who had been five times Consul. They 
expelled four senators who were men of no great 
note : and they admitted as citizens all who 
offered, provided that their parents were free. 
Cut they were forced to this by Terentius Culeo, 
a Tribune of the people, who, in opposition to 
the nobility, procured such orders from the com- I 
mons. Two of the greatest and most powerful 
men of those times, Scipio Africanus and M arcus 
Cato, were then at variance with each other. 
Flaminius appointed the former of these presi- 
dent of the senate, as the first and best man in 
the commonwealth ; and with the latter he 
entirely broke, on the following unhappy occa- 
sion. Titus had a brother named Lucius ’Quinc- 
tiu.s Flaminius, unlike him in all respects, but 
quite abandoned in his pleasures, and regardless ! 
of decorum. This Lucius had a favourite boy 
whom he carried with him, even when he com- 
manded armies and. governed provinces. One 
day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his 
court to Lucius, said, “ 1 love you so tenderly, 
that preferring your satisfaction to my own, I left 
a show of gladiators, to come to yon, though I 
have never seen a man killed.* Lucius, de- 
lighted with the flattery, .made answer, 14 If that 
be all, you need. not be in the. least uneasy, for 
I shall soon satisfy y.our longing." He imme- 
diately ordered a convict to be brought, from the 
prison, and having sent for one of his Hctors, 
commanded him to strike off the man's head, in 
the room where they were carousing. Valerius 
Antias writes, that this was done to gratify a 
mistress. And Livy relates, from Cato’s writ- 
ings, that a Gaulish deserter being at the door 
with his wife and children, Lucius took him into v, 
the banqueting-room, and killed him with his 
own hand : but it is probable, that Cato said this 
to aggravate the charge. For that the person 
killed was not a deserter, but a prisoner, and a 
condemned one too, appears from .many writers, 
and particularly from Cicero, in his Treatise on 
Old Ago, where he introduces Cato himself 
giving that account of the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was Censor, 
and set himself to remove all. obnoxious persons 
from the senate, expelled Lucius, though he was 
of Consular dignity. His brother thought this 
proceeding reflected dishonour upon himself; 
and they both went into the assembly in the form 
of suppliants, and besought the people with 
tears, that Cato might be obliged to assign his 
reason for fixing such a mark of disgrace upon 
so illustrious a family. The request appeared 
reasonable. Cato without the least hesitation 
came out, and standing up with his colleague, 
interrogated Titus, whether he knew anything of 
that • feast. Titus answering in the negative, 
Cato related the affair, and called upon Lucius to 
declare upon oath, whether it was not true. As 
Lucius made no reply, the people determined the 
note of infamy to be just, and conducted Cato 
home with great honour, from the tribunal. 1 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother's mis*-^ 
fortune, leagued, with the. inveterate enemies of 
Cato, and gaining a majority in the senate, 
quashed and annulled all the contracts, leases, 
and bargains which Cato had made, relating to 
the public revenues ; and stirred up many and 
violent prosecutions against him. llut I know 
not whether he acted well, or agreeably to good 
policy, in thus becoming a mortal enemy to a 
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man who had only done what became a lawful and dreading withal the attempts of die Romans 
magistrate and a good citizen, for the sake of he had some time before ordered several subter- 
onc who was a relation indeed, but an unworthy raneous passages to be dug under his house * 
one, and who had met with the punishment he which were continued a great way under ^round* 
deserved. Some time after, however, the people and terminated in several diiTcrcnt places but 
being assembled in the theatres to see the show’s, were all undisccmiblc without. As soon as he 
and the senate seated, according to custom, in was informed of the orders which Flaminius had 
the most honourable place, Lucius was observed given, he attempted to make his escape by those 
to go in an humble and dejected manner, and sit passages : but finding the king’s guards at the 
down upon one of the lowest benches. The outlets, he resolved to kill himscli. Some say, 
people could not bear to sec this, but called out he wound his cloak about his neck, and ordered 
to him to go up higher, and ceased not until he his servant to put his knees upon his back, and 
went to the Consular bench, who made room for pull with all his force, and not to leave twistin'* 
him. . _ . tiil he had quite strangled him. Others tell us^ 

The native ambition of Flaminius was ap- that, like Themistoclcs and Midas, he drank 
plaudcd,. while it found sufficient matter to bull’s blood. But Livy writes, that havin'* 
employ itself upon in the wars we have given poison in readiness, he mixed it for a draught 4 ; 
account of. And his serving in the army as a and taking the cup in his hand, “ Let us deliver 
Tribune, after he had been Consul, was regarded the Romans,” said he, “from their cares and 
with a favourable eye, though no one required it anxieties, since they think it too tedious and 
of him. But when he was arrived at an age that dangerous to wait for the death of a poor hated 
excused him from all employments, he was old man. Yet shall not Titus gain a conquest 
blamed for indulging a violent passion for fame, worth envying, or suitable to the generous pro- 
and a youthful impetuosity in that inactive cecdings of his ancestors, who sent to caution 
season of life. To some excess of this kind Pyrrhus, though a victorious enemy, against the 
seems to have been owing his behaviour with poison that was prepared for him.” 
respect to Hannibal,* at which the world was Thus Hannibal is said to have died. When 
much offended. For Hannibal having fled his the news was brought to the senate, many in 
country, took refuge first at the court of Anti- that august body were highly displeased. Fla- 
ochus. But Antiochus, after he had lost the minius appeared too officious and cruel in his 
battle of Phi^gia, gladly accepting conditions of precautions, to procure the death of Hannibal, 
peace, Hannibal was again forced to fly ; and, now tamed by his misfortunes, like a bird that 
after wandering through many countries, at through age had lost its tail and feathers, and 
length settled in Bithynia, and put himself under sulTcrcd to live so. And as he had no orders to 
the protection of Prusias. The Romans knew put him to death, it was plain that he did it out 
-tliis perfectly well, but they took no notice of it, of a passion for fame, and to be mentioned in 
considering him now as a man enfeebled by age, aftcrtimes as the destroyer of Hannibal.* On 
and overthrown by fortune. But Flaminius, this occasion they recollected and admired more 
being sent by the senate upon an embassy to than ever, the humane and generous behaviour 
Prusias about other matters, and seeing Hanni- of Scipio Africanus ; for when he had vanquished 
bal at his court, could not endure that he should Hannibal in Africa, at a time when he was cx- 
bc suffered to live. And though Prusias used tremcly formidable, and deemed invincible, he 
much intercession and entreaty in behalf of a neither insisted on his banishment, nor demanded 
man who came to him as a suppliant, and lived him of his fellow-citizens : but, as he had cm- 
with him under the sanction of hospitality, he braced him at the conference winch he had wit A 
could not prevail. _ him before the battle ; so, after it, when lie 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which settled the conditions of peace, he offered not the 
thus prophesied concerning the end of Hanni- least affront or insult to his misfortunes, 
kal — It ts reported that they met again at Ephesus, 

Libyssan earth shall hide the bones of Hannibal. f. nc * ^ ann foal, ^ they walked together, taking 

. the upper hand, Africanus suffered it, and walked 
.He therefore thought of nothing but ending on without the least concern. Afterwards they 
his days at Carthage, and being buried in Libya, fell into conversation about great generals, and 
But m Bithynia there is a sandy place near the Hannibal asserted that Alexander was the 
sea, which has a small village in it called Libyssa. greatest general the world had ever seen, that 
In this neighbourhood Hannibal lived. But Pyrrhus was the second, and himself the third, 
having always been apprized of the timidity of Scipio smiled at this, and said, “ But what rank 
Prusias, and distrusting him on that account, would you have placed yourself in, if I had not 

’ “ : “ conquered you V ** O, Scipio ! ” said he, “ then 

Flaminius was no more than forty-four years I would not have placed myself the third, but the 
of age, when he went ambassador to Prusias. It first.” 

was not therefore an unseasonable, desire of a I he generality admiring this moderation of 
public character, or extravagant passion for fame, Scipio,. found the greater fault with Flaminius 


^ which was blamed in. him on this occasion, but for taking the spoils of an enemy, whom another 
an unworthy persecution of. a great, though un- man had slain. There were some indeed, who 

fortunate man. Wc are inclined however to — 

think, that he had secret instructions from the * If this was really the motive of Flaminius 
for what .he did: for it is not. probable and nothing of apolitical tendency entered into 
that a man of his mild and humane disposition this dastardly destruction of that great general, 
would choose to hunt down an old unhappy it would hardly be possible for all the virtues' all 
warrior : and Plutarch confirms this opinion after- the triumphs of the Roman, to redeem him from 
wards. *' the infamy of so base an action. 
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people dedicated this Gymnasium to Titus and 
Hercules : the people consecrate the Delphinium 
to Titus and Apollo.” Nay, what is more, even 
in our days a priest of Titus is formally elected 
and declared ; and on occasions of sacrifice to 
him, when the libations arc over, they sing a 
hymn, the greatest part of which, for the length 
of it, I omit, and only give the conclusion : 

While Rome's protecting power we prove, 

Her faith adore, her virtues love.. 

Still, as our strains to heaven aspire, 

Let Rome and Titus wake the lyre ! 

To these our grateful altars blaze, 

And our long Pxans pour immortal praise. 

The rest of the Grecians conferred upon him all 
due honours; and what realized those honours, 
and added to their lustre, was the extraordinary 
affection of the people, which he had gained by 
his lenity and moderation. For if he happened 
to be at variance with any one, upon account of 
business, or about n point of honour^ as, for 
instance, with Philopcemcn, and with Diophanes 
general of the Achrcans, he never gave into malig- 
nity, or carried his resentment into action, but 
let it expire in words, in such expostulations as 
the freedom of public debates may seem to justify. 
Indeed, no man ever found him vindictive, but 
he often discovered a hastiness and passionate 
turn. Setting this aside, he was the most agree- 
able man in the world, and a pleasantry mixed 
with strong sense distinguished his conversation. 
Thus, to divert the Achmans from their purpose 
of conquering the island of Zacynthus, he told 
them it was as dangerous for them to put their 
heads out of Peloponnesus, as it was for the 
tortoise to trust his out of his shell. In the first 
conference which Philip and he had about peace, 
Philip taking occasion to say, “ Titus, you come 
with a numerous retinue, whereas I come quite 
afonc : ” Ffatmnius answered, ** No wonder if you 
come alone, for you have killed all your friends 
and relations." Dinocratcs the Mcssenian. being 
in company at Rome, drank until he was intoxi- 
cated, and then put on a woman’s habit, and 
danced in that disguise. Next day he applied to 
Fiaminius, and begged his assistance in a design 
which he had conceived, to withdraw Mcsscne 
from the Achxnn league. Fiaminius answered, 
"I will consider of it; but I am surprised that 
you, who conceive such great designs, can sing 
and dance at a carousal.” And when the ambas- 
sadors of Antiochus represented to the Achmans 
how numerous the king's forces were, and, to 
make them appear still more so, reckoned them 
up by all their different names : “ I supped once,” 
said Fiaminius, “with a friend; and upon my 
complaining of the gTcat number of dishes, and 
expressing my wonder how he could furnish his 
table with such a vast variety ; be not uneasy 
about that, said my friend } for it is all hog's flesh, 
and the difference is only m the dressing and the 
sauce. In like manner, X say to you, ray Achaxin 
friends, be not astonished at the number of Amio- 
chus '5 forces, at these pikemen, these halberdiers 
and cuirassiers; for they are all Syrians, only 
distinguished by the trifling arms they bear.” 

After, these great actions in Greece, and the 
conclusion of the war with Antiochus, Fiaminius 
was created Censor. This is the chief dignity in 
the state, and the crown, as it were, ol all its 
honours. He had for colleague the son of Mar- 


cellus, who had been five times Consul. They 
expelled four senators who were men of no great 
note : and they admitted, as citizens all who 
offered, provided that their parents were free. 

But they were forced to this by Teremius. Culeo, 
a Tribune of the people, who, in opposition to 
the nobility, procured such orders from the com- 
mons. Two of the greatest and most powerful 
men of those times, Scipio Africanus and Marcus 
Cato,, were then at variance with each other. 
Fiaminius appointed the former of these presi- 
dent of the senate, as the first and best man in 
the. commonwealth; and with the latter he 
entirely broke, on the following unhappy occa- 
sion. Titus.hnd a brother named Lucius Quine- 
tins Fiaminius, unlike him in all respects, but 
quite abandoned in his pleasures, and regardless 
of decorum. This Lucius had a favourite boy 
whom he carried with him, even when he com- 
manded armies and. governed provinces. One 
day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his 
court to Lucius, said, “ 1 love you so tenderly, 
that preferring your satisfaction to my own, I left 
a show of gladiators, to come to you, though I 
have never seen a man killed.’ Lucius, de- 
lighted with the flatter)’, made answer, “If that 
be all, you need not be in the. least uneasy, for 
I. shall soon satisfy your longing.” He imme- 
diately ordered a. convict to be brought, from the 
prison, and having sent for one of his lictors, 
commanded him to strike off the man's head, in 
the room where they were carousing. Valerius 
Antias writes, that this was done to gratify a 
mistress. And Livy relates, from Cato’s writ- 
ings, that a Gaulish deserter being at the door 
with his wife and children, Lucius took him into 
the banqueting-room, and killed him with his < ' 
own hand : but it is probable, that Cato said this 
to aggravate the charge. For that the person 
killed was not a deserter, but a prisoner, and a 
condemned one too, appears from many writers, 
and particularly from Cicero, in his Treatise on 
Old Age, where he introduces Cato himself 
giving that account of the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was Censor, 
and set himself to remove all obnoxious persons 
from the senate, expelled. Lucius, though he was 
of Consular dignity. His brother thought this 
proceeding rcllected dishonour upon himself; 
and they both went into the assembly in the form 
of suppliants, and besought the people with * 
tears, that Cato might be obliged to assign his 
reason for fixing such a mark of disgrace upon 
so illustrious a family. The request appeared 
reasonable. Cato without the least hesitation 
came out, and standing up with his colleague, 
interrogated Titus, whether, he knew anything of 
that'- feast. Titus answering in the negative, 
Cato related the affair, and called upon Lucius to 
declare upon oath, whether it was not true. As 
Lucius made no reply, the people determined the 
note of infamy to be just, and conducted Cato 
home with great honour, from the tribunal. 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother's mis~- 
fortune, leagued, with the inveterate enemies of 
Cato, and gaining a majority in the senate, 
quashed and annulled all the contracts, leases, 
and bargains which Cato had made, relating to 
the public revenues; and stirred up many and 
violent prosecutions against him. But I know 
not. whether he acted well, or agreeably to good 
policy, in thus becoming a mortal enemy to a 
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man who had only done what became a lawful 
magistrate and a good citizen, for the sake of 
one who was a relation indeed, but an unworthy 
one, and who had met with the punishment he 
deserved. Some time after, however, the people 
being assembled in the theatres to see the shows, 
and the senate seated, according to custom, in 
the most honourable place, Lucius was observed 
to go in an humble and dejected manner, and sit 
down upon one of the lowest benches. The 
people could not bear to see this, but called out 
to him to go up higher, and ceased not until he 
went to the Consular bench, who made room for 
■him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius was ap- 
plauded, while it found sufficient matter to 
employ itself upon in the wars we have given 
account of. And his serving in the army as a 
Tribune, after he had been Consul, was regarded 
with a favourable eye, though no one required it 
of him. Hut when he was arrived at an age that 
excused him from all employments, he was 
blamed for indulging a violent passion for fame, 
and a youthful impetuosity in that inactive 
season of life. To some excess of this kind 
seems to have been owing his behaviour with 
respect to Hannibal,* at which the world was 
much offended. For Hannibal having fled his 
country, took refuge first at the court of Anti- 
ochus. l!ut Antiochus, after he had lost the 
battle of Phrygia, gladly accepting conditions of 
peace, Hannibal was again forced to fly ; and, 
after wandering through many countries, at 
length settled in Bithynia, and put himself under 
the protection of Prusias. The Romans knew 
--this perfectly well, but they took no notice of it, 
considering him now as a man enfeebled by age, 
and overthrown by fortune. But Flaminius, 
being sent by the senate upon an embassy to 
Prusias about other matters, and seeing Hanni- 
bal at his court, could not endure that he should 
be suffered to live. And though Prusias used 
much intercession and entreaty in behalf of a 
man who came to him as a suppliant, and lived 
with him under the sanction of hospitality, he 
could not prevail. 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which 
thus prophesied concerning the end of Hanni- 
bal — 

Libyssan earth shall hide the bones of Hannibal. 

He therefore thought of nothing but ending 
his days at Carthage, and being buried in Libya. 
But in Bithynia there is a sandy place near the 
sea, which has a small village in it called Libyssa. 
In this neighbourhood Hannibal lived. But 
having always been apprized of the timidity of 
Prusias, and distrusting him on that account, 

* Flaminius was no more than forty-four years 
of age, when he went ambassador to Prusias. It 
was not therefore an unseasonable desire of a 
public character, or extravagant passion for fame, 
‘'Which was blamed in him on this occasion, but 
an unworthy persecution of a great, though un- 
fortunate man. We are inclined however to 
think, that he had secret instructions from the 
senate for what he did: for it is not probable 
that a man of his mild and humane disposition 
would choose to hunt down an old unhappy 
warrior : and Plutarch confirms this opinion after- 
wards. 


and dreading withal the attempts of the Romans, 
he had some time before ordered several subter- 
raneous passages to be dug under his house ; 
which were continued a great way under ground, 
and terminated in several different places, but 
were all undiscemible without. As soon as he 
was informed of the orders which Flaminius had 
given, he attempted to make his escape by those 
passages : but finding the king’s guards at the 
outlets, he resolved to kill himself. Some say, 
he wound his cloak about his neck, and ordered 
his servant to put his knees upon his back, and 
pull with all his force, and not to leave twisting 
tiil he had quite strangled him. Others tell us, 
that, like Themistoclcs and Midas, he drank 
bull’s blood. But Livy writes, that having 
poison in readiness, hc_ mixed it for a draught ; 
and taking the cup in his hand, " Let us deliver 
the Romans," said he, “from their cares and 
anxieties, since they think it too tedious and 
dangerous to wait for the death of a poor hated 
old man. Yet shall not Titus gain a conquest 
worth envying, or suitable to the generous pro- 
ceedings of his ancestors, who sent to caution 
Pyrrhus, though a victorious enemy, against the 
poison that was prepared for him.” 

Thus Hannibal is said to have died. When 
the news was brought to the senate, many in 
that august body were highly displeased. Fla- 
minius appeared too officious and cruel in his 
precautions, to procure the death of Hannibal, 
now tamed by his misfortunes, like a bird that 
through age had lost its tail and feathers, and 
suffered to live so. And as he had no orders to 
put him to death, it was plain that he did it out 
of a passion for fame, and to be mentioned in 
aftertimes as the destroyer of Hannibal.* On 
this occasion they recollected and admired more 
than ever, the humane and generous behaviour 
of Scipio Africanus ; for when he had vanquished 
Hannibal in Africa, at a time when he was ex- 
treme^ formidable, and deemed invincible, he 
neither insisted on his banishment, nor demanded 
him of his fellow-citizens : but, as he had em- 
braced him at the conference which he had with 
him before the battle ; so, after it, when he 
settled the conditions of peace, he offered not the 
least affront or insult to his misfortunes. 

It is reported that they met again at Ephesus, 
and Hannibal, as they walked together, taking 
the upper hand, Africanus suffered it, and walked 
on without the least concern. Afterwards they 
fell .into conversation about great generals, and 
Hannibal asserted that Alexander was the 
greatest general the world had ever seen, that 
Pyrrhus was the second, and himself the third. 
Scipio smiled at this, and said, “ But what rank 
would you have placed yourself in, if I had not 
conquered you?" “ O, Scipio 1” said he, “ then 
I would not have placed myself the third, but the 
first.” 

The generality admiring this moderation of 
Scipio, _ found the greater fault with Flaminius 
for taking the spoils of an enemy, whom another 
man had slain. There were some indeed, who 


* If this was really the motive of Flaminius, 
and nothing of a political tendency entered into 
this dastardly destruction of that great general, 
it would hardly be possible for all the virtues, all 
the triumphs of the Roman, to redeem him from 
the infamy of so base an action. 
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applauded the thing, and observed that while 
Hannibal lived, they must have looted upon, him 
ns a lire, which wanted only to be blown into a 
(lame. That when he was in the vigour of his 
age, it was not his bodily strength or his right 
hand which was so dreadful to the Romans, but 
his capacity and experience, together with his 
innate rancour and hatred to their name. And 
that these, are not altered by age; for the native 
disposition still overrules the manners ; whereas 
fortune, far from remaining the same, changes 
continually,, and by new hopes invites those to 
new enterprises who were ever at war with us in 
their hearts. And the subsequent events con- 
tributed still more to the justification^©!: Fla- 
minius. For, in the first place, Aristonicus, the 
son of a harper’s daughter, on the strength of 
his being reputed the natural son of Euracncs, 
filled all Asia with tumult and rebellion : and in 
the next place, Mithridates, after such strobes as 
he had met with from Sylla and Fimbria, and so 
terrible a destruction among his troops and 
officers, rose up stronger than ever against \ 


Lucullus, both by sea and land. Indeed, Han- 
nibal was never brought so low as Caius .Marius 
had been. For Hannibal enjoyed the friendship 
of a king, from whom he received liberal sup- 
plies, and with whose officers, both in the navy 
and army, lie had important connections ; where- 
as Marius was a wanderer in Africa, and forced 
to beg his bread. But the Romans, who had 
laughed at his fall, soon after bled, in their own 
streets, under his rods and axes, and prostrated 
themselves before him. So true it is, that there 
is nothing either great or little at this moment, 
which is sure to hold so in the days* to come ; 
and that the .changes we have to experience only 
determine with our lives. For this reason, some 
tell 11s, that Flaminius did not do this of himself, 
but that he was joined in commission with Lucius 
Scipio, and that the sole purpose of their embassy 
was to procure the death of Hannibal. . As we 
have no account after this, of any political or 
military’ act of Flaminius, and only know that he 
died in his bed, it is time to come to the com- 
parison. 


FLAMINIUS AND PHILOPCEMEN COMPARED. 


If we consider the extensive benefits which 
Greece received from Flaminius, we shall find 
that neither Fhilopccmcn, nor other Grecians 
more illustrious than Fhilopccmcn, will stand the 
comparison with him. For the Greeks always 
fought against Greeks ; but Flaminius, who was 
not of Greece, fought for that country. And at 
a time when Philopxmen, unable to defend his 
fellow-citizens who were engaged in a.dangcrous 
war, passed over into Crete, Flaminius having 
vanquished Philip in the heart of Greece, set 
cities and whole nations free. If we examine i 
into their battles, it will appear, that Fhilopxmen, I 
while he commanded the Achrcan forces, killed ] 
more Greeks, than Flaminius, in asserting the i 
Grecian cause, killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of 
riatninius and obstinacy that of Philopxmcn. 
The former was passionate and the latter implac- 
able. Flaminius left Philip in his royal dignity, 
and pardoned the iFtolians; whereas Piulopx- 
ruen, m his resentment against Ins country, robbed 
her of several of her dependencies. Besides, 
Flaminius was always a firm friend to those 
whom he had once served ; but Fhilopccmcn was 
ever ready to destroy the merit of his former 
kindnesses, only to indulge his anger. For he 
had been a great benefactor to the Lacedae- 
monians; yet afterwards he demolished their 
walls, and ravaged their country; and in the 
end cntirely.changcd and overturned their con- 
stitution. Nay he seems to have sacrificed his 
life to his passion and perverseness, by too lustily 
and unseasonably invading Messenia ; instead of 
taking, like Flaminius, every precaution for his 
own security and that of his troops. 

But Philopoimen’s military knowledge and ex- 
perience was perfected by. his. many wars and 
victories. And, whereas Flaminius decided his 
dispute with Philip in two engagements ; Fhilopoc- 
mca, by conquering in an incredible number 
of battles, left fortune no room to question his 
skill. 


Flaminius, moreover, availed himself of the 
power of a great and flourishing commonwealth, 
and raised himself by its strength ;.but Philopoz* 
men distinguished himself at a time when his 
country was upon the decline. So that the 
success of the one is to be ascribed solely to him- 
self, and that of the other to all the Romans, 
The one had good troops to command ; and the 
other made those so which he commanded. And 
though the great actions of Philopcemen, being 
performed against Grecians, do not prove him a 
fortunate man, yet they. prove him a brave man. 
For, where all other things are equal, great suc- 
cess must be owing to superior excellence. He 
had to do with two of the most warlike nations 
among the Greeks; the Cretans,. who were the 
most artful ; and the Lacedaemonians, who were 
the most valiant ; and yet he mastered the former 
by policy, and the latter by courage. Add to 
this, that Flaminius. had his men ready armed 
and disciplined to ills hand ; whereas Fhilopoc- 
men had the armour of his to alter, and to nciv- 
model their discipline. So that the things which 
contribute most to victory were the invention of 
the one, -while the other only practised what was 
already in use. Accordingly Philopccmcn's per- 
sonal exploits were many and great ; but we find 
nothing of that kind remarkable in Flaminius. 
On the contrary, a certain /Etolian said, by way 
of millcryi “ whilst I ran, with my drawn sword, 
to charge the Macedonians, who stood firm and 
continued fighting, Titus was standing still, with 
His hands lifted up towards heaven, and pray- 
mg." 

It. is true, all the acts of Flaminius wcre~ 
glorious, while he was general, and during his 
lieutenancy too : but Philopccmcn showed himself 
no less serviceable and active among the Achxans, 
when in a private capacity, than when he had the 
command. For, when commander in chief, he 
drove Nabis. out of the city of Messene, and 
restored the inhabitants to. their liberty ,* but he 
was only in a private station when he shut the 
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gates of Sparta against the general Diophancs, generous in the clemcncyand humanity of Flami- 
and against Flaminius, and by that means saved nius towards the Grecians ; but there was some- 
the Lacedxmonians. Indeed, nature had given thing still greater and more generous in the 
him such talents for command, that he knew not resolution which Philopocmcn showed in main- 
only how to govern according to the laws, but mining the liberties of Greece against the Romans, 
how to govern the laws themselves, when the For it is a much easier matter to be liberal to the 
public good required it ; not waiting for the weak, than to oppose and to support a dispute 
formality of the people’s appointing him, but with the strong. Since, therefore, after all our 
rather employing them, when the occasion dc- inquiry into the characters of these two great 
mantled it. For he was persuaded, that, not he men, the superiority is not obvious, perhaps we 
whom the people elect, but he who thinks best shall not greatly err, if we give the Grecian the 
for the people, is the true general. palm of generalship and military skill, and the 

There was undoubtedly something great and Roman that oPjusticc and humanity. 


PYRRHUS. 


Some historians write, that Phreton was the first 
king after the deluge who reigned over the Thes- 
protians and Molossians, and that he was one of 
those who came with I’elasgus into Epirus. 
Others say, that Deucalion and Pyrrhn, after 
they had built the temple of Dodona,* * * § settled 
among the Molossians. In after times, Neop- 
tolemus.t the son of Achilles, taking his people 
with him, possessed himself of the country, and 
left a Succession of kings after him, called Pyrr- 
kiiicr ; for in his infancy he was called Pyrrhus ; 
and he gave that name to one of his legitimate 
sons whom he had by Lanassa the daughter of 
Cleodes son of Hyllus. From that time Achilles 
had divine honours in Epirus, being styled there 
Aspetos (i.c. the Inimitable). After these first 
kings, those tliat followed became entirely bar- 
barous, and both their power and their actions 
sunk into the utmost obscurity. Tharrytas is the 
first whom history mentions as remarkable for, 
polishing and improving his cities with Grecian 
customs,! with letters and good laws. Alcctas 
was the son of Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcctas ; and 
of Arybas and Troias his queen was born /Eacidcs. 
He married Plithia, the daughter of Mcnon the 
Thessalian, who acquired great reputation in the 
Lamian war, and, next to Leosthenes, was the 
most considerable of the confederates. By Fhthia, 
jEacidcs had two daughters named Deidamia and 
Troias, and a son named Pyrrhus. 

But the Molossians, rising against jEacidcs, 
deposed him, and brought in the sons of Ncop- 
tolemus.f On this occasion the friends of /Eacidcs 
were taken and slain : only Androclides and Angc- 
lus escaped with his infant son, though he was 
much sought after hy his enemies ; and carried 
him off with his nurses and a few necessary attend- 
ants. This train rendered their flight difficult and 
slow, so that they were soon overtaken. In this ex- 
tremity they put the child in the hands of Andro- 
cleon, Ilippias, and Ncandcr, three active young 
men whom they could depend upon, and ordered 
them to make the best of their way to Megara;, 

* Probably it was only a druidical kind of 
-temple. 

t Between Deucalion’s flood and the times of 
Ncoptoleraus, there was a space of about 340 
years. 

t Justin does not ascribe the civilizing of the 
Molossians to Tharrytas, but to Arybas, the son 
of Alcctas I. who had himself been polished and 
humanized by his education at Athens. 

§ This Ncoptolcmus was the brother of Arybas. 


a town in Macedonia : while they themselves, 
partly by entreaty, and partly by force, stopped 
the course of the pursuers till evening; when, 
having with much difficulty got clear of them, 
they hastened to join those who carried the young 
prince. At sunset they thought themselves near 
the summit of their hopes, but they met with a 
sudden disappointment. When they came to the 
river that runs by the town, it looked rough and 
dreadful ; and upon trial, they found it absolutely 
unfordable. For the current being swelled by 
the late rains, was very high and boisterous, and 
darkness added to the horror. They now de- 
spaired of getting the child and his nurses oyer, 
without some other assistance ; when perceiving 
some of the inhabitants of the place on the other 
side, they begged of them to assist their passage, 
and held up i'yrrhus towards them. But though 
they called out loud and entreated earnestly, the 
stream ran so rapid and made such a roaring, 
that they could not be heard. Some time was 
spent, while they were c tying out on one side, 
and listening to no purpose on the other. At last 
one of Pyrrhus’s company thought of peeling off 
a piece of oak bark, nnd of expressing upon it, 
with the tongue of a buckle, the necessities and 
fortunes of the child. Accordingly he put this in 
execution, nnd having rolled the piece of bark 
about a stone, which was made use of to give 
force to the motion, he threw it on the other side. 
Some say, he bound it fast to a javelin, nnd 
darted it over. When the people on the other 
side had read it, and saw there was not a moment 
to lose, they cut down trees, and made a raft of 
them, and crossed the river upon it. It happened 
that the first man who reached the bank, was 
named Achilles. He took Pyrrhus in his arms, 
and conveyed him over, while his companions 
performed the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got safe over, 
and escaped the pursuers, continued their route, 
till they arrived at the court of Glaucias king of 
Illyria. They found the king sitting in his palace 
with the queen his consort,* and laid the child at 
his feet in the posture of a suppliant. The king, 
who stood in fear of Cassander, the cnemy_ of 
.(Eacidcs, remained a long time silent, considering 
what part he should act. While Pyrrhus, of his 
own accord creeping closer to him, took hold of 

* Justin calls this princess Beroa, and says she 
was of the family of the /Eacidoe ; which must 
have been the reason of their seeking refuge for 
Pyrrhus in that court. 
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his robe, and raising himself up to his knees, by had a particular art of making his court to the 
this action first excited a smile, and afterwards gredt» while he overlooked those that were below 
compassion ; for he thought he saw a petitioner him* .And as m his whole conduct he paid great 
before him begging his protection with tears, attention to decency, temperance, and prudence, 
Some say, it was not Glaucias, but the altar of Ant«&o n «> who was daughter to Berenice by her 
the domestic gods which he approached, and that first husband Philip, was given him, in prefer- 
he raised himself by embracing it ; from which it encP to many other young princes, 
appeared to Glaucias that heaven interested itself O n this account he was held in greater honour 
in the infant's favour. For this reason he put that* ever: and Antigone proving an excellent 
him immediately in the hands of the queen, and wife* procured him men and. money, which en- 
ordered her to bring him up with his own children. abltfd him to recover his kingdom of Epirus. 
His enemies demanding him soon after, and Cas- At his arrival there, his subjects received him 
sander offering 200 talents to have him delivered wit! 1 open arms ; for Neoptolemus was become 
up, Glaucias refused to do it ; and when he came obn^vious to the people, by reason of his arbi- 
to be twelve years old, conducted him into Epirus trar} T and tyrannical government. Nevertheless, 
at the head of an army, and placed him upon the Pyrrhus, apprehending that Neoptolemus might 
throne. have recourse to some of the other kings, came 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible to agreement with him, and associated him 
than august. Instead of teeth in his upper jaw in the kingdom. But in process of rime there 
he had one continued bone, marked with small wer£ some who privately sowed dissension and 
lines resembling the divisions of a row of teeth, jealosies between them. Pyrrhus’s chief quarrel 
It was believed, that he cured the swelling of the with Neoptolemus is said to have taken its rise as 
spleen, by sacrificing a white cock, and with* his follows. It had been a custom for the kings of 
right foot gently pressing the part affected, the Epif^s to hold an. assembly at Passaron, a place 
patients lying upon fhe'ir 'backs lor fhat purpose. In tl Je province ol £fte "hlo’loss’ians ; where, alter 
There was no person, however poor or mean, sacr*fi cin £ to Jupiter the warrior, mutual oaths 
refused this relief, if requested. He received no wer e taken by them and their subjects. The 
reward, except tnc cock for sacrifice, and this kin£ s were sworn to govern according to law, 
present was very agreeable to him. It is also and the people, to defend the crown according 
said, that the. great toe of that foot had a to ! aw ‘ Both the. kings met on this occasion, 
divine virtu e in it; for, after his death, when attended by their friends, and after the ceremony, 
the rest of his body was consumed, that toe was gre^t presents were made on all sides. Gelon, 
found entire and untouched by the flames. But who "’as verj' cordially attached to Neoptolemus, 
this account belongs not to the period we are nmo”£ the rest, paid his respects to Pyrrhus, and 
upon. mad c him a present of two yoke of oxen.* Myr- . 

When he was about seventeen years of age, tilu$> one this prince’s cupbearers, begged them 
and seemed to be quite established in his king- of h‘ in j but Pyrrhus refused him, and gave them 1 
dom, he happened to be called out of his own to another. . Gelon perceiving that Myrtilus took 
territories, to attend the nuptials of one of Gtau- the disappointment extremely ill, invited him to 

* ias’s sons, with whom he had been educated, sup with him. After supper he solicited him 

* >n this occasion the Molossians revolting again, to embrace the interest, of Neoptolemus, and to 
drove out his friends, pillaged his treasures, and poi s on Pyrrhus. Myrtilus -seemed to listen to 
r.ut themselves once more under Neoptolemus. his suggestions with satisfaction, but. discovered 
Pyrrhus haring thus lost the crown, and being in the whole to his master. Then, by his order, lie 
want of everything, applied himself to Demetnus, introduced to Gelon, the chief cupbearer Alcxi- 
thc of Antigonus, who had married his sister crat^* ttsjt person who was willing to enter into 

1 De.'damin. That princess, when very young, the conspiracy; for Pyrrhus was desirous to have 
had been promised to Alexander the son of more than one witness to so black an enterprise. 
Roxana (by Alexander the Great); but that Gc! 0 .n being thus deceived, Neoptolemus was 
family being unfortunately cut off, she was given, dec£ ,vc d with him ; and thinking the affair in 
when she came to be marriageable, to Demetrius, grea 1 forwardness, could not contain himself, but 
In the great battle of Ipsus, where all the kings in tfc excess of his joy mentioned it to his friends, 
of the earth were engaged,* Pyrrhus accompanied Onc. evcn jug, in particular, being at supper with 
Demetrius; and, though but young, bore down his *>stcr Cadmia, he discovered the whole design, 
all before him, and highly distinguished himself thinking nobody else, within hearing. And in- 
among the combatants. Nor did he forsake De- deed there was none m the room but Phmnarctc 
metrius, when unsuccessful, but kept for him the wife of Samon, chief keeper of Ncontolemus’s 
those cities of Greece with which he was cn- ca tri e I and she laid upon a couch with her face 
trusted: and when the treaty was concluded with tura c d towards the wall, and seemed to be asleep. 
Ptolemy, he went to Egypt as an hostage. There, She beard, however, the whole without being 
both in hunting and other exercises, he gave susp c ?tcd, and went the next day to Antigone 
Ptolemy proofs of his strength and indefatigable the "’ lfe of Pyrrhus, and related to her all. that 
abilities. Observing, that among Ptolemy’s wives, she bad heard Neoptolemus say to his sister. 
Berenice was she who had. the greatest power, Thi* was immediately laid before Pyrrhus, who^J 
and was most eminent for virtue and understand- took , no notice of it for the present. But, on 
ing, he attached himself most to her. For he occa s ‘ on of * solemn sacrifice, he invited Ncop- 

. — — — i 0 ) c fnus to supper, and took that opportunity to 

* He says all the kings of the earth were kill him. For he was well assured that all the 
engaged, because Lysimachus, Scleucus, Ptolemy, lead* n £ men Epirus were strongly attached 

Cassander, Antigonus, and Demetrius were there * ' 

in person. Tins battle was fought about 300 • This -present was characteristical of the 

years before Christ, simplicity of ancient times. 
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to him, and wanted him to remove Ncoptoicmus 
out of the way; thnt.no longer satisfied with a 
small share of the kingdom, he might possess 
himself of the whole : and by following his genius, 
rise to great attempts. And, as they had now a 
strong suspicion besides, that Ncoptoicmus was 
practising against him, they thought this was 
the time to prevent him by giving him the fatal 
blow. 

In acknowledgment of the obligations he had 
to Ilerenicc and I’tolemy, he named his son by 
Antigone Ptelemy, and called the city which he 
built in the Chersonese of Epirus, I’ercnicis. 
Prom this time he began to conceive many great 
designs, but his first hopes laid hold of all that 
was near home : and he found a plausible pre- 
tence to concern himself in the affairs of Mace- 
donia. Antipater, the eldest son of Cassander, 
had killed his mother Thessalonica, and expelled 
his brother Alexander. Alexander sent to Dcme 
trius for succour, and implored likewise the 
assistance of Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many 

i affairs upon his hands, could not presently com- 
ply : but Pyrrhus came and demanded, as the 
reward of his services, the city of Nymph.ua,* 
and all the maritime coast of Macedonia, to- 
gether with Ambracia, Acamania, and Amphi- 
locia, which were some of the countries that did 
not originally belong to the kingdom of Macedon. 
The young prince agreeing to the conditions, 
Pyrrhus possessed himself of these countries, and 
secured them with his garrisons; after which he 
went on conquering the rest for Alexander, and 
driving Antipater before hitn. 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give 
Antipater assistance, but he was so much engaged 
with his own affairs, that he could not find time 
for it. Recollecting, however, that Pyrrhus 
would refuse nothing fo his friend Ptolemy, he 
forged letters in Ptolemy’s name, enjoining him 
to evacuate Macedonia, and to be satisfied with 
300 talents from Antipater. But Pyrrhus r.o 
sooner opened the letters than he perceived the 
forgery. For instead of the customary saluta- 
tion, “The father to his son greeting," they 
began with “ King Ptolemy to King Pyrrhus, 
greeting." He inveighed against Lysimachus 
for the fraud, but listened, notwithstanding, to 
proposals of peace ; and the three princes met 
to offer sacrifices on the occasion, and to swear 
upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a bull, 
and a ram being led up as victims, the ram 
dropped down dead of himself. The rest of the 
company laughed at the .accident ; but Theodo- 
res the diviner advised Pyrrhus not to swear, 
declaring that the deity presignified the death of 
one of the kings ; upon which he refused to ratify 
the peace. 

Alexander’s affairs were thus advantageously 
settled ; t nevertheless Demetrius came. But it 
soon appeared that he came now unrequested, 

1 and that his presence excited rather fear titan 

f' ~ — : — : : 

| • * Dacier thinks Apollonia might be called 
Nympluca from Nymphatum, a celebrated rock 
in its neighbourhood. Palmerius would read 
Tymphtea ; that being the name of a town in 
those parts. _ There was a city called Nymphatum 
in the Taurica Chersoncsus, but that could not be 
meant here. 

t Alexander was murdered soon after. 
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gratitude. When they had been a few days to- 
gether, in mutual distrust they laid snares for 
each other ; but Demetrius finding the first oppor- 
tunity, was beforehand with Alexander, killed 
him, and got himself proclaimed king of Macedon. 

He had for n long time had subjects of com- 
plaint against Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads 
which lie had made into Thessaly. Besides, that 
ambition to extend their dominions, which is a 
distemper natural to kings, rendered their neigh- 
bourhood mutually alarming. These jealousies 
increased after the death of Deidamia. At last, 
each having possessed himself of part of Mace- 
donia, and having one object in view, the gaining 
of the whole, this produced of course new causes 
of contention. Demetrius marched against the 
/Etolians and reduced them. After which lie left 
Pantauclms among them with a considerable 
force, and went himself to reel: Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
as peon as he was apprised of his design, went to 
meet him ; lint taking a wrong route, they inad- 
vertently passed each other. Demetrius entered 
Epirus, nnd committed great ravages ; and 
Pyrrhus, falling in with Pentauclms, gave him 
battle. The dispute was warm and obstinate on 
both sides, especially where the generals fought. 
For Pantauclms, who in dexterity, courage, nnd 
strength, stood foremost among the officers of 
Demetrius, nnd withal was a man of a high and 
ambitious spirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the com- 
bat. And Pyrrhus, who was behind none of the 
princes of Ins time in valour and renown, nnd 
who was desirous to appropriate to himself the 
honours of Achilles, rather by his sword than by 
kindred, advanced through the first lines against 
Pantduchus. They began, with the javelin ; nnd 
then coming to the sword, exhausted all that art 
or strength could supply. Pyrrhus received one 
wound, and gave bis adversary two, one in the 
thigh, and the other in the neck ; by which he 
overpowered him, nnd brought him to the ground ; 
hut could not kill him outright, because lie was 
rescued by his friends. The Epirots, elated with 
their prince’s victory, and admiring his valour, 
broke into and dispersed the Macedonian phalanx, 
nnd pursuing the fugitives, killed great numbers 
of them, and took 5000 prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resent- 
ment and hatred of the Macedonians against 
Pyrrhus for what they sufiered, as it inspired 
them with an esteem of his abilities nnd admira- 
tion of his valour. This furnished subject of dis- 
course to all those who were witnesses of his 
exploits, or were engaged against him in the 
action. For he recalled to their minds the coun- 
tenance, the swiftness, and motion of Alexander 
the Great ; in Pyrrhus they thought they saw the 
very image of liis force and impetuosity. And 
while the other kings represented that hero only 
in their purple robcs ; in the number of guards, 
the bend of the nccl:, and the lofty manner of 
speaking, the king of Epirus represented him in 
deeds of arms nnd personal achievements. And 
of his great skill in ordering and drawing up an 
army, we have proofs in the writings he left 
behind him. It is also said, that Antigonus being 
asked who was the greatest general I answered, 

“ Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to be old." An- 
tigonus, indeed, spoke only of the generals of his 
time: but Hannibal said that, of all the world 
had ever beheld, the first in genius and skill was 
Pyrehus, Scipio the second, and himself the 
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expressions of friendship, nnd a promise of sudden 
assistance. Pyrrhus said, “How can you, sir, 
who arc sick, he able to assist me ? ’’ Alexander 
answered, “ I will do it with my name : " and, at 
the same time, he mounted a Nisamn horse,* and 
seemed to lead the way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this vision, 
advanced with the utmost expedition, and having 
traversed the intermediate countries, came before 
Bercca and took it. There he fixed his head 
quarters, and reduced the other cities by his 
generals. When Demetrius received intelligence 
of this, and perceived, moreover, a spirit of mutiny 
among the Macedonians in his camp, lie was 
afraid to proceed farther, lest, when they came in 
sight of a Macedonian prince, and one of an 
illustrious character too, they should revolt to 
him. He, therefore, turned back, and led them 
against Pyrrhus, who was a stranger, and the 
object of tneir hatred. Upon his encamping near 
Bcrtea, many inhabitants of that place mixed 
with his soldiers, and highly extolled Pyrrhus. 
They represented him as a man invincible in 
arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who 
treated those who fell into his hands with great 
gentleness and humanity. There were also some 
of Pyirhus's emissaries, who, pretending them- 
selves Macedonians, observed to Demetrius’s 
men, that then was the time to get free from his 
cruel yoke, and to embrace the interests of Pyrr- 
hus, who was a popular man and who loved a 
soldier. After this, the greater part of the army 
was in a ferment, and they cast tlieir eyes around 
for Pyrrhus. It happened that. he was then 
without his helmet ; but recollecting himself, he 
soon put it on again, and was immediately known 
by his lofty plume and his crest of goat’s horns, t 
Many of the Macedonians now ran to him, and 
begged him to give them the word ; while others 
crowned themselves with branches of oak, be- 
cause they saw them worn by his men. Some 
had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that 
the most prudent part he could take would 
be to withdraw and lay down the government. 
As he found the motions of the army agreeable 
to this sort of discourse, _ he was terrified and 
made ofT privately, disguised in a mean cloak, 
and a common Macedonian hat. Pyrrhus, upon 
this, became master of the camp without striking 
a blow, and was, proclaimed king of Mace- 
donia. 

Lysimachus made his appearance soon after, 
and, pretending that he had contributed equally 
to the flight of Demetrius, demanded his share of 
the kingdom. Pyrrhus, as he thought himself 
not _ sufficiently established among the Mace- 
donians, but rather in a dubious situation, ac- 
cepted the proposal ; and they divided the cities 
and provinces between them. This' partition 
seemed to be of service for the present, and pre- 
vented their going directly to war; but soon after 
they found it the beginning of perpetual com- 


• Nisaja was a province near the Caspian Sea, 
which Strabo tells us was famous for its breed of 
horses. The kings of Persia used to provide 
themselves there. Strabo, lib. xi. 

t Alexander the Great is represented on his 
medals with such a crest. The goat, indeed, was 
the symbol of the kingdom of Maccdon.. The 
prophet Daniel uses it as such. The original of 
that symbol may be found in Justin. 
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plaints and quarrels, instead of a perfect recon- 
ciliation. For how is it possible that they whose 
ambition is not to be terminated by seas and 
mountains and uninhabitable deserts, whose 
thirst of dominion is not to be confined by the 
bounds that part Europe and Asia, should, when 
so near each other, and joined in one lot, sit 
down contented, and abstain from mutual injuries? 
Undoubtedly they arc always at war [in their 
hearts, having the seeds of perfidy and envy 
there. As for the names of Peace and War, they 
apply them occasionally, like money, to their 
use, not to the purposes of justice. And they 
act with much more probity when they profes- 
sedly make war, than when they sanctify a short 
truce and cession of mutual injuries, with the 
names of justice and friendship. Pyrrhus was a 
proof of this. For opposing Demetrius again, 
when his affairs began to be a little re-established, 
and checking his power, which seemed to be re- 
covering, as if it were from a great illness, he 
marched to the assistance of the Grecians, and 
went in person to Athens. He ascended into the 
citadel, and sacrificed to the goddess ; after which 
he came down into the city the same day, and 
thus addressed the people : “ I think myself 
happy.in this testimony of the kind regard, of the 
Athenians, and of the confidence they put in me ; 
I advise them, however, as they tender their 
safety, never to admit another king within their 
walls, but to shut their gates against all that shall 
desire it." * 

Soon after this lie concluded a peace with De- 
metrius : and yet Demetrius was no sooner passed 
into Asia, than Pyrrhus, at the instigation of 
Lysimachus, drcwoffThessaly from its allegiance, 
and attacked his garrisons in G recces He found, 
indeed, the Macedonians better subjects in time 
of war than in peace, besides that he himself was 
more fit for action than repose. At last Deme- 
trius being entirely defeated in Syria, Lysimachus, 
who had nothing to fear from that quarter, nor 
any other affairs to engage him, immediately 
turned his forces against Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edcssa. Upon his arrival, lie fell 
upon one of the king’s convoys, and took it, by 
which he greatly distressed his troops for want of 
provisions. Besides this, he corrupted the prin- 
cipal Macedonians by his letters and emissaries, 
reproaching them for choosing for their sovereign 
a stranger, whose ancestors had always been 
subject to the Macedonians, while they expelled 
the friends and companions of Alexander. As 
the majority listened to these suggestions, Pyrr- 
hus, fearing the event, withdrew with his Epi- 
rots nnd auxiliary forces, and so lost Macedonia 
in the same manner he had gained it. Kings, 
therefore, have no reason to blame the people for 
changing for interest, since in that they do but 
imitate their masters, who ore patterns of 
treachery and perfidiousness, and who think that 
man most capable of serving them, who pays the 
least regard to honesty. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, 
and left Macedonia, he had a fair occasion given 
him by fortune to enjoy himself in quiet, and to 
govern his own kingdom in peace. But lie was 
persuaded, that neither to annoy others, nor to 
oc annoyed by them, was a life insufferably 

* The Athenians followed his advice, and drove 
out Demetrius’s garrison. 
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languishing and tedious. Like Achilles, he could 
not endure inaction : 

He pined in dull repose ; his heart indignant 
Eade the scene change to war, to wounds, and 
death. 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved 
as follows : The Romans were then at war with 
the Tarentines. The latter were not able to 
support the dispute, and yet the bold and turbu- 
lent harangues of their leading men would not 
suffer them to put an end to it. They resolved, 
therefore, to call in Pyrrhus, and put their forces 
under his command ; there being no other prince 
who had then so much leisure, or was so able a 
general. The oldest and most sensible of the 
citizens opposed this measure, but were overborne 
by the noise and violence of the multitude ; and 
when they saw this, they no longer attended the 
assemblies. But there was a worthy man named 
Melon, who, on the day that the decree was to 
be ratified, after the people had taken their scats, 
came into the assembly, with an air of intoxica- 
tion, having like persons in that condition, a 
withered garland upon his head, a torch in his 
hand, and a woman playing on the flute before 
him. As no decorum can well be observed by a 
crowd of people in a free state, some clapped their 
hands, others laughed, but nobody pretended to 
stop him. On the contrary, they culled upon the 
woman to play, and him to come forward and 
sing. Silence being made, he said, “ Men of 
Tarcntum, ye do extremely well to suffer those 
who have a mind to it, to play and be merry, 
while they may : and, if you are wise, you will 
all now enjoy the same liberty ; for you must 
have other business and another kind of life, when 
Pyrrhus once enters your city.*' This address 
made a great impression upon the Tarentines, 
and a whisper of assent ran through the assembly. 
But some fearing that they should be delivered 
up to the Romans, if peace were made, re- 
proached the people with so tamely suffering 
themselves to be made a jest of, and insulted by 
a drunkard ; and then turning upon Meton, they 
thrust him out. The decree thus ocing confirmed, 
they sent ambassadors to Epirus, not only in the 
name of the Tarentines, but of the other Greeks 
in Italy, with presents to Pyrrhus, and orders to 
tell him that they wanted a general of ability 
and character. As for troops, he would find a 
large supply of them upon the spot, from the 
Lucanians, the Messapians, the Samnitcs, and 
Tarentines, to the amount of 20,000 horse, and 
^SO,ooo foot. These promises not only derated 
P>Trhus, but raised in the Epirots a strong incli- 
nation to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a 
Thessalian named Cineasj a man of sound sense, 
and who haring been a disciple of Demosthenes, 
was the only orator of his time that presented his 
hearers with a lively image of the force and spirit 
of that great master. Tins man had devoted him- 
self to Pyrrhus, and in all the embassies he was 
employed in, confirmed that saying of Euripides— 
The gates that steel exclude, resistless eloquence 
shall enter. 

This made Pyrrhus say, that Cineas had gained 
him more cities by his address, than he had 
won by his arms: and he continued to heap 
honours and employments upon him. Cineas 
now seeing Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations 


for Italy, took an opportunity, when he saw him 
at leisure, to draw him iuto the following conver- 
sation : “The Romans have the reputation of 
being excellent soldiers, and have the command 
of many warlike nations; if it please Heaven that 
we conquer them, what use, sir, shall we make 
of our victory?” “Cineas," replied the king, 
“your question answers itself. When the Ro- 
mans are once subdued, there is no town, whether 
Greek or barbarian, in all the country* that will 
dare oppose us; but we shall immediately be 
masters of all Italy, whose greatness, power, and 
importance no man knows better than you." 
Cineas, after a short pause, continued, “ But, 
after we have conquered Italy, what shall we do 
next, sir?” Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his 
drift, replied, “There is Sicily very near, and 
stretches out her arms to receive us, a fruitful 
and populous island, and easy to be taken. For 
Agathocles was no sooner gone, than faction and 
anarchy prevailed among her cities, and every- 
thing is kept in confusion by her turbulent dema- 
gogues." “What you say, my prince/'^ said 
Cineas, “ is very probable ; but is the taking of ' 
Sicily . to conclude our expeditions?" “Far ; 
from it," answered Pyrrhus; “for if Heaven 
grant us success in this, that success shall only be 
the prelude to greater things. ^ Who can forbear 
Libya and Carthage, then within reach? which 
Agathocles, even when he lied in a clandestine 
manner from Syracuse, and crossed the sea with 
a few ships only, had almost made himself master 
of. And when we have made such conquests, 
who can pretend to say, that any of our enemies, 
who are now so insolent, will think of resisting 
us?" “To be sure," said Cineas, “they will 
not ; for it is clear tint so much power will en- 
able you to recover Macedonia, and to establish 
yourself uncontested sovereign of Greece. But 
when we have conquered all, what are we to do 
then?" “Why, then, my friend," said Pyrrhus, 
laughing, “ we will take our ease, and drink and 
be merry’.” Cineas having brought him thus 
far, replied, “ And what hinders us from drinking 
and taking cur case now, when we have already 
those things in our hands, at which we propose 
to arrive through seas of blood, through infinite 
toils and dangers, through innumerable calami- 
ties which we must both cause and suffer? " 

This discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, 
but produced no reformation. He saw the cer- 
tain happiness which he gave up, but was not 
able to forego the hopes that flattered his desires. 

In the first place, therefore, he sent Cineas to 
Tarcntum with 3000 foot: from whence there 
arrived, soon after, a great number of galleys, 
transports, and flat-bottomed boats, on board of 
which he put 20 elephants, 5000 horse, 20,000 
foot, 2000 archers, and 500 sungers. When all 
was ready, he set sail ; but as soon as he was got 
into the midst of the Ionian, he was attacked by 
a violent wind at north, which was unusual at 
that season. The storm raged terribly, but by 
the skill and extraordinary efforts of his pilots 
and mariners, his ship made the Italian shore, 
with infinite labour and beyond all expectation. 
The rest of the fleet could not hold their course, 
but were dispersed far and wide. Some of the 
shins were quite beaten off from the coast of ; 
Italy, anti driven into the Libyan and Sicilian 
sea : others, not being able to double the capo of 
Japygia, were overtaken by the night; and a 
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great and boisterous sea driving them upon a 
difficult and rocky shore, they were all in the 
utmost distress. The king's ship, indeed, by its 
size and strength, resisted the force of the waves, 
while the wind blew from the sea : but that 
coming about, and blowing directly from the 
shore, the ship, as she stood with her head 
against it, was _ in danger of opening by the 
shocks she received. And yet to be driven off 
again into a tempestuous sea, while the wind 
continually shifted from point to point, seemed 
the most dreadful case of all. In this extremity 
Pyrrhus threw himself overboard, and was im- 
mediately followed by his friends and guards, 
who strove which should give him the best assist- 
ance. But the darkness of the night, and the 
roaring and resistance of the waves, which beat 
upon the shore, and were driven back with equal 
violence, rendered it extremely difficult to save 
him. At last, by daybreak, the wind being con- 
siderably fallen, with much trouble he got ashore, 
greatly weakened in body, but with a strength 
and firmness of mind which bravely combated 
the distress. At the same time the Messapians, 
on whose coast he was cast, ran down to give 
him all the succour in their power. They also 
met with some other of his vessels that had 
weathered the storm, in which were a small 
number of horse, not quite 2000 foot, and two 
elephants. With these Pyrrhus marched to 
Tarentum. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew 
out his forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, 
upon his arrival at Tarentum, did not choose to 
have recourse to compulsion at first, nor to do 
anything against the inclination of the inhabit- 
ants, till his ships were safe arrived, and the 
greatest part of his forces collected. But, after 
this, seeing the Tarcntines, so far from being in 
a condition to defend others, that they would 
not even defend themselves, except they were 
driven to it by necessity ; and that they sat still 
at home, and spent their time about the baths or 
in feasting and idle talk, as expecting that he 
would fight for them ; he shut up the places of 
exercise and the walks, where they used, ns they 
sauntered along, to conduct the war with words. 
He also put a stop to their unseasonable enter- 
tainments, revels, and diversions. Instead of 
these, he called them to arms, and in his musters 
and reviews was severe and inexorable ; so that 
many of them quitted the place ; for, being 
unaccustomed to be under command, they called 
that a slavery which was not a life of pleasure. 

He now received intelligence that Lxvinus, 
the Roman Consul, was coming against him with 
a great army, and ravaging Lucania by the way. 
And though the confederates were not come up, 
yet looking upon it as a disgrace to sit still and 
see the enemy approach still nearer, he took the 
field with the troops he had. But first he sent 
a herald to the Romans, with proposals, before 
they came to extremities, to terminate their dif- 
ferences amicably with the Greeks in Italy, by 
taking him for the mediator and umpire. 
Lxvinus answered that the Romans neither 
accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared him 
as an enemy. Whereupon, he marched forward, 
and encamped upon the plain between the cities 
of Pandosia and Hcraclea : and having notice 
that the Romans were near, and lay on the other 
side of the river Siris, he rode up to the river to 


take a view of them. When he saw the order of 
their troops, the appointment of their watches, 
and the, regularity of their whole encampment, 
he was struck with admiration, and said to a 
friend who was by, “ Mcgaclcs, the disposition 
of these barbarians has nothing of the barbarian 
in it; we shall see whether the rest will answer 
it." He now became solicitous for the event, 
and determining to wait for the allies, set a guard 
upon the river, to oppose the Romans, if they 
should endeavour to pass it. The Romans, on 
their part, hastening to prevent the coming up 
of those forces which he had resolved to wait 
for, attempted the passage. The infantry took 
to the fords, and the cavalry got over wherever 
they could ; so that the Greeks were afraid of 
being surrounded, and retreated to their main 
body. 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his 
foot-officers to draw up the forces, and to stand 
to their arms ; while he advanced with the horse, 
who were about 3000, in hopes of finding the 
Romans yet busied in the passage, and dispersed 
without any order. But when he saw a great 
number of shields glittering above the water, 
and the horse preserving their ranks as they 
passed, he closed his own ranks and began the 
attack. Beside his being distinguished by the 
beauty and lustre of his arms, which were of 
very curious fabric, lie performed acts of valour 
worthy tile great reputation be bad acquired. 
For, though he exposed his person in the hottest 
of the engagement, and charged with the greatest 
vigour, he was never in the least disturbed, nor 
lost his presence of mind ; but gave his orders as 
coolly as if he had been out of the action, and 
moved to this side or that as occasion required, 
to support his men where he saw them maintain- 
ing an unequal fight. 

Lconatus of Maccdon observed an Italian 
horseman very intent upon Pyrrhus, changing 
his post as he did, and regulating all his motions 
by his. Whereupon he rode up, and said to 
him, “ Do you sec, sir, that barbarian upon the 
black horse with white feet? he seems to medi- 
tate some great and dreadful design. He keeps 
you in his eye ; full of fire and spirit, he singles 
you out, and takes no notice of anybody else. 
Therefore be on your guard against him.” 
Pyrrhus answered, " It is impossible, Lconatus, 
to avoid our destiny. But neither this nor any 
other Italian shall have much satisfaction in 
engaging with me." While they were yet speak- 
ing, the Italian levelled his spear, and spurred 
his horse against Pyrrhus. He missed the king, 
but run his horse through, as Lconatus did the 
Italian’s the same moment, so that both horses 
fell together. Pyrrhus was carried off by his 
friends who gathered round him, and killed the 
Italian, who fought to the very last. This brave 
man had the command of a troop of horse ; 
Fercntum was the place of his birth, and his 
name Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious. And now 
seeing his cavalry give ground, he sent his 
infantry orders to advance, and formed them as 
soon as they came up. Then giving his robe and 
his arms to Megacles, one of his friends, he dis- 
guised himself in his, and proceeded to the 
charge. The Romans received him with great 
firmness, and the success of the battle remained 
long undecided. It is even said, that each army 
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was broken and gave way seven times, and 
rallied as often* He changed his arms very 
seasonably, for that saved his life; but at the 
same time it had nearly ruined his affairs, and 
lost him the victory* Many aimed at Mcgncles ; 
but the man who first wounded him and brought 
him to the ground, was named Dexous. Dexous 
seized his helmet and his robe, and rode up to 
Lccvtnus, showing the spoils, and crying out that 
he had slain Pyrrhus. The spoils having passed 
from rank to rank, as it were in triumph, the 
Roman army shouted for joy, while that of the 
Greeks was struck with grief and consternation. 
This held til! Pyrrhus, apprized of what had 
happened, rode about the army uncovered, 
stretching out his hand to his soldiers, and 
giving them to know him by his voice. At last 
the Romans were worsted, chiefly by means of ! 
the elephants. For the horses, before they came 
near them, were frightened, and ran back with 
their riders : and Pyrrhus commanding his Thes- 
salian cavalry to fall upon them while in this 
disorder, they were routed with great slaughter. 
Dionysius writes, that near 15,000 Romans fell 
in Inis Vifltllf* i lmt .. 
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in this battle : but Hieronymus makes the num- 
ber only 7000. On Pyrrhus's side, Dionysius 
says, there were 13,000 killed ; Hieronymus not 
quite 4000. Among these, however, were the 
most valuable of his friends and officers, whose 
sendees he had made great use of, and in whom 
he had placed the highest confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, 
which he found deserted. He gained over many 
cities which had been in alliance with Rome, and 
laid waste thc_ territories of others. Nay, he 
advanced to within thirty-seven miles of Rome 
itself. The Lucanians and the Samnitcs joined 
him after the battle, and were reproved for their 
delay ; but it was plain that he was greatly 
elevated and delighted with haring defeated so 
powerful an army of Romans with the assistance 
of the Tarcntincs only. 

The Romans, on this occasion, did not take 
we command from Lscvinus, though Caius J 
Fabridus is reported to have said that the 
Romans were not overcome by the Epirots, but 
Lxvinus by Pyrrhus : intimating, that the de- 
dc feat was owing to the inferiority of the general, 
not of liis troops. Then raising new levies, 
filling up their legions, and talking in a lofty and 
menacing tone about the war, they struck Pyrrhus 
with amazement. He thought proper, therefore, 
to send an embassy to them first, to try whether 
they were disposed to peace; being satisfied 
that to take the city, and make an absolute con- 
quest, was an undertaking of too much difficulty 
to be effected by such an army as his was at that 
time; whereas, if he could bring them to terms 
of accommodation, and conclude a peace with 
them, it would be very glorious for him after such 
a victory. 

Cincas, who was sent with this commission, 
applied, to the great men, and sent them and 
their wives presents in his masters name. Hut 
they all refused them ; the women as well as the 
men declaring that when Rome had publicly 
ratified a treaty with the king, they should then 
on their parts be ready to give him every' mark 
of their friendship and respect. And though 
Cmeas made a very engaging speech to the 
senate, and used many arguments to induce 
them to dose with him, yet they lent not a 


d willing fear to his propositions, notwithstanding 
y that Pyrrhus offered to restore without ransom 
e the prisoners he had made in the battle, and 
d promised to assist them in the conquest of Italy 
; desiring nothing in return but their friendship 
t lor himself, and security for the Tarcntincs. 
s Some, indeed, seemed inclined to peace, urging 

0 that they had already lost a great battle, and 
t had a still greater to expect, since Pyrrhus was 

1 joined by several nations in Italy. There was 
c then an illustrious Roman, Appius Claudius by 
; name, who, on account of his great age and the 
. loss of his sight, had declined all attendance to 
I public business. But when he heard of the 

• embassy from Pyrrhus, and the report prevailed 
1 that the senate was going to vote for the peace, 
t he could not contain himself, but ordered his 
f servants to take him up, and carry him in his 
: chair through the forum to the senate-house. 

1 When he was brought to the door, his sons and 

• sons-in-law received him, and led him into the 
; senate. A respectful silence was observed by 

the whole body on his appearance ; and he de- 
l kvered his sentiments in the following terms: 

Hitherto I have regarded my blindness as a 
; misfortune, but now, Romans, I xrish I had been 
; as deaf as I am blind. For then I should not 
have heard of your shameful counsels and de- 
crees so ruinous to the glory of Rome. Where 
now are your speeches so much echoed about 
the world, that if Alexander the Great had come 
into Italy, when we were young:, and your 
fathers in the vigour of their age, lie would not 
now be celebrated as invincible, but either by his 
flight or his fall would have added to the glory 
of Rome? You now show the vanity and folly 
of that boast, while you dread the Chaonians 
and Molossians, who were ever n prey to the 
Macedonians, and tremble at the name of 
Pyrrhus, who has all his life been paying his 
court to one of the guards of that Alexander. 

At present he wanders about Italy, not so much 
to succour the Greeks here, as to avoid his 
enemies at home; and he promises to procure 
us the empire of this country with those forces 
which could not enable him to keep a small part 
of Macedonia. Do not expect, then, to get rid 
of lum, by entering into alliance with him. 
That step will only open a door to many in- 
vaders. For who is there that trill not despise 
you, and think you an easy conquest, if Pyrrhus 
not only escapes unpunished for his insolence, 
but gams the Tarentincs and Samnitcs, as a 
reward for insulting the Romans." 

Appius had no sooner done speaking, than they 
voted unanimously for the svar, and dismissed 
Cmeas with this answer : That when Pyrrhus 
had quitted Italy, they would enter upon n 
treaty of friendship and alliance srith him, if he 
desired it : but svnile he continued there in a 
hostile manner, they svould prosecute the war 
against him with all their force, though he should 
nave defcated a thousand Lmvinus's. ,, 

It 15 said that Cincas, while he was upon this 
business, took great pains to observe the man- 
ners of the Romans, and to examine into the 
nature of their government. And when he had 
learned svhat he desired, by conversing with 
their great men, he made a faithful report of all 
to Pyrrhus ; and told him, among the rest, that 
the senate appeared to him an assembly of 
kings; and as to the people, they were so 
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numerous, that he tvas afraid lie had to do with 
a Lcmrcan hydra. For the Consul had already 
an army on foot twice as large as the former, 
and had left multitudes behind in Rome of a 
proper age for enlisting, and sufficient to form 
many such armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambassador to 
Pyrrhus to treat about the ransom and exchange 
of prisoners. Fabricius, ns Cineas informed 
Pyrrhus, tVas highly valued by the Romans for 
his probity and martial abilities, but he was 
extremely poor. Pyrrhus received him with 
particular distinction, and privately offered him 
gold ; not for any base purpose ; but he begged 
him to accept of it as a pledge. of friendship and 
hospitality. Fabricius refusing the present, 
Pyrrhus pressed him no farther ; but the next 
day wanting to surprise him, and knowing that 
he had never seen an elephant, he ordered the 
biggest he had, to be armed and placed behind 
a curtain in the room where they were to be in 
conference. Accordingly this was done, and 
upon a sign given, the curtain drawn ; and the 
elephant raising his trunk over the head of 
Fabricius, made a horrid and frightful noise. 
Fabricius turned about without being in the 
least discomposed, and said to Pyrrhus smiling, 
“Neither your gold yesterday, nor your beast 
to-day, lias made any impression upon me.” 

In the evening, the conversation at table turned 
upon many subjects, but chiefly upon Greece and 
the Grecian pliilosoplicrs. Tins led Cineas to 
mention Epicurus,* and to give some account of 
the opinions of his sect concerning the gods and 
civil government. He said, they placed the chief 
happiness of man in pleasure, and avoided all 
concern in the administration of affairs as the 
bane of a happy life ; and that they attributed to 
the Deity neither benevolence nor anger, but 
maintained, that, far removed from the care of 
human affairs, he passed his time in case and 
inactivity, and was totally immersed in pleasure. 
While he was yet speaking, Fabricius cried out 
“ O heavens ! may Pyrrhus and the Samnitcs 
adopt these opinions as long as they are at war 
with the Romans 1” Pyrrhus admiring the noble 
sentiments and. principles of Fabricius, was more 
desirous than ever of establishing a friendship 
with Rome, instead of continuing the war. And 
taking Fabricius aside, he pressed him to. mediate 
a peace, and then go and settle at his court, 
where he should be his most intimate companion, 
and the chief of his generals. Fabricius answered 
in a low voice, “That, sir, would be no advantage 
to you : for those who now honour. and admire 
you, should they once have experience of mo, 
would rather choose to be governed by me than 
you." Such was the character of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this answer, 
or taking it like a tyrant, made his friends ac- 
quainted with the magnanimity of Fabricius, and 
entrusted the prisoners to him only, on condi- 
'lion that if the senate did not agree to a peace, 
they should be sent back, after they had embraced 
their relations, and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being consul, t an unknown 


* Epicurus was then living. The doctrines of 
that philosopher were greatly in vogue in Rome, 


' t Two hundred and seventy-seven years before 
Christ. 


person came to his camp, with a letter from the 
king’s physician, who offered to take off Pyrrhus 
by poison, and so end the war without any further 
hazard to the Romans, provided that they gave 
him a proper compensation for his services. 
Fabricius detested the man's villainy ; and, having 
brought his colleague into the same sentiments, 
sent despatches to Pyrrhu? without losing a 
moment’s time, to caution him against the treason. 
The letter ran thus : 

“ Cuius Fabricius and Quintus Asmilius, consuls, 
to king Pyrrhus, health. 

“ It appears that you judge very ill both of 
your friends and enemies.' For you will find by 
this letter which was sent to us, that you are at 
war with men of virtue and honour, and trust 
knaves and villains. Nor ~s it out of kindness 
that we give you this information ; but we do it, 
lest your death should bring a disgrace upon us, 
and we should seem to have put a period to the 
war by treachery, when we could not do it by 
valour.” 

Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detected the 
treason, punished the physician ; and, to show his 
gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans, he de- 
livered up the prisoners without ransom, and sent 
Cineas again to negociatc a peace. The Romans, 
unwilling to receive a favour from an enemy, or a 
reward for not consenting to an ill tiling, did 
indeed receive the prisoners at his hands, but 
sent him an equal number of Tarentines and 
Samnitcs. As to peace and friendship, they 
would not hear any proposals about it, till Pyrrhus 
should have laid down his arms, drawn his forces 
out of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the 'same 
ships in which he came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he 
assembled his army, and marched and attacked 
the Romans near Asculum. The ground was very 
rough and uneven, and marshy also towards the 
river, so that it was extremely inconvenient for 
the cavalry, and quite prevented the elephants 
from acting with the infantry. For this reason he 
had a great number of men killed and wounded, 
and might have been entirely defeated, had not 
night put an end to the battle. Next day, con- 
triving, by an act of generalship, to engage upon 
even ground, where his elephants might come at 
the enemy, he seized in time that difficult post 
where they fought the day before. Then he 
planted a number, of archers and slingers among 
his elephants; thickened his other ranks; and 
moved forward in good order, though with great 
force and impetuosity against the Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage 
of ground for attacking and retreating as they 
pleased, were obliged to fight upon the plain man 
to man. They hastened to break the enemy’s 
infantry, before the elephants came up, and made 
prodigious efforts with their swords against the 
pikes ; not regarding themselves or the wounds 
they received, but only looking where they might 
strike and slay. After a long dispute, however, 
the Romans wcreforced to give way; which they 
did first where Pyrrhus fought ia person; for they 
could not resist the fury of his attack. Indeed, 
it was the force and weight of the elephants which 
put them quite to the rout. The Roman valour 
being of no use against those fierce creatures, the 
troops thought it wiser to give way, as to an over- 
whelming torrent or an earthquake, than to fall 
in a fruitless opposition, when they coiild gain no 
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under garments only, to assist the older sort of 
men. They advised those that were intended for 
the fight, to repose themselves, and in the mean 
time they undertook to finish the third part of the 
trench, which they effected before morning. This 
trench was in breadth six cubits, in depth four, 
and 800 feet long, according to Phylarchus. 
Hieronymus makes it less. 

At daybreak the enemy was in motion, where- 
upon the women armed the youth, with their own 
hands, and gave them . the trench in charge, 
exhorting them to guard it well, and representing 
how delightful it would be to conquer in the 
view of their country, or how glorious to expire 
in the arms of their mothers and their wives, 
when they had met their deaths as became Spar- 
tans. As for Clielidonis, she retired into her own 
apartment with a rope about her neck, deter- 
mined to end her days by it, rather than fall into 
the hands of Cleonymus, if the city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infantry 
against the Spartans, who waited for him under a 
rampart of- shields. But, beside that the ditch 
was scarce passable, he found that there was no 
firm footing on the sides of it for his soldiers, 
because of the lboseness of the fresh earth. His 
son Ptolemy seeing this, fetched a compass about 
the trench with 2000 Gauls and a select body of 
Chaonians, and endeavoured to open a passage 
on the quarter of the waggons. But these were 
so deep fixed and close locked, that they not only 
obstructed their passage, but made it difficult for 
the Spartans to come up and make a close de- 
fence. The Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels and draw the waggons into the 
- river, when young Acrotatus perceiving the dan- 
ger, traversed the city with 300 men, and by the 
advantage of some hollow ways surrounded 
Ptolemy, not being seen till he began the attack 
upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced to face 
about and stand upon the defensive. In the con-, 
fusion many of his soldiers running foul upon 
each other, either tumbled into the ditch, or felj 
under the waggons. At last, after a long dispute 
and great effusion of blood, they were entirely 
routed. The old men and the women saw this, 
exploit of Acrotatus : and as he returned througlj 
the city to his post, covered with blood, bold anq 
elated with his victory, he appeared to the Spar-, 
tan women taller and more graceful than ever 
and they could not help envying Chelidonis such’ 
a lover. Nay, some of the old men followed anq 
cried out, “ Go, Acrotatus, and enjoy Chelidonis ■ 
and may your offspring be worthy of Sparta ! ” ’ 

The dispute was more obstinate where Pyrrhus 
fought in person. Many of the Spartans dis. 
tinguished themselves in the action, and amonp 
the rest, Phyllius made a glorious stand. He 
slew numbers that endeavoured to force a passage” 
and when he found himself ready to faint witlj 
the many wounds he had received, he gave uj, 
his post to one of the officers that was near him 
and retired to die in the midst of his own party’ 
that the enemy might not get his body in theij 
power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus 
as he lay in his tent, had this dream : he though^ 
he darted lightning upon Laccdtcmon, which se t 
all the city on fire, and that the sight filled hin, 
with joy. The transport awaking him, he ordereq 
his officers to put their men under arms ; and tt, 
some of his friends he related his vision, fron, 

which he assured himself that he should take 
the city by storm. The thing was received with 
admiration. and a general assent; but it did not 
please Lysimachus. He said, that, as no foot is 
to tread on places that are struck by lightning, so 
the Deity. by this might presignify to Pyrrhus, 
that the city should remain inaccessible to him. 
Pyrrhus answered, " These visions may serve as 
amusements for the vulgar, but there is not any- 
thing in the world more uncertain and obscure. 
While, then, you have your weapons in your 
hands, remember, my friends — 

The best of omens is the cause of Pyrrhus.” * 

So saying, he arose, and as soon as it was light 
renewed the attack. The Lacedmmonians stood 
upon their defence with an alacrity and spirit 
above their strength : and the women attended, 
supplying them with arms, giving bread and 
drink to such as wanted it, and taking care of 
the wounded. The Macedonians then attempted 
to fill up the ditch, bringing great quantities of 
materials, and throwing them upon the arms and 
bodies of the dead. The Lacedaemonians, on 
their part, redoubled their efforts against them. 
But all on a sudden Pyrrhus appeared on that 
side of the trench, where the waggons had been 
planted to stop the passage, advancing at full 
speed towards the city. The soldiers who had 
tbe charge of that post cried out, and the women 
fled with loud shrieks and wailings. In the mean 
time Pyrrhus was pushing on, and overthrowing 
all that opposed him. But his horse received a 
wound in the belly from a Cretan arrow, ran 
away, and, plunging in the pains of death, threw 
him upon steep and slippery ground. As his 
friends pressed towards him in great confusion, 
the Spartans came boldly up, and making good 
use of their arrows, drove them all back. Here- 
upon Pyrrhus put an entire stop to the action, 
thinking the Spartans would abate of their vigour, 
now they were almost all wounded, and such 
great numbers killed. But the fortune of Sparta, 
whether she was satisfied with the trial she had 
of the unassisted valour of her sons, or whether 
she was willing to show her power to retrieve the 
most desperate circumstances, just as the hopes 
of the Spartans were beginning, to expire, brought 
to their relief from Corinth Aminius the Phocean, 
one of Antigonus's officers, with an army of 
strangers; and they had no sooner entered the 
town, but Areus their king arrived from Crete 
with 2000 men more. The women now retired 
immediately to their houses, thinking it needless 
to concern themselves any farther in the. way; 
the old men too, who, notwithstanding their age: 
had been forced to bear, arms, were dismissed, 
and the new supplies put in their place. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served only 
to animate the courage of Pyrrhus, and make 
him more ambitious to take the town. Finding, 
however, that he could effect nothing, after a 
series of losses and ill success he quitted the siege, 
and began to collect booty from the country, in- 
tending to pass the winter' there. But fate is 
unavoidable. There happened at that time, a 
strong contention at Argos, between the parties 
of Aristeas and Aristippus ; and. as Aristippus 
appeared to have a connection with Antigonus, 
Aristeas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. 

* Parody of a line in Hector’s speech, II. xii. 
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Pyrrhus, whose hopes grew as fast as they were 
cut off, who, if he met with success, only con- 1 
sidered it as a step to greater things, and if 
with disappointment endeavoured to compensate 
it by some new advantage, would neither let his 
victories nor losses nut a period to his disturbing 
both the world and himself. He began his march, 
therefore, immediately for Argos. Areus, by 
frequent ambushes, and by possessing himself 
of the difficult passes, cut off many of the Gauls 
and Molossians who brought up his rear. In 
the sacrifice which Pst-rhus had offered, the liver 
was found without a head, and the diviner had 
thence forewarned him that he was in danger of 
losing some person that was dear to him. But in 
the hurry and disorder of this unexpected attack, 
he forgot the menace from the victim, and ordered 
his son Ptolemy with some of his guards to the 
assistance of the rear, whilst he himself pushed 
on, and disengaged his main body from those 
dangerous passages. In the mean time Ptolemy 
met with a very warm reception ; for he was en- 
gaged by a select party of Lacedaemonians, under 
the command of Evalcus. In the heat of action, 
a Cretan of Aptera, namedOroesus, a man of re- 
markable strength and swiftness, came up with 
the young prince, as he was fighting with great 
gallantly', and with a blow on the side laid him 
dead uponthe spot. As soon as he fell, his party 
turned their backs and fled. The Lacedemonians 
pursued them, and in the ardour of victory, in- 
sensibly advancing into the open plain, got at a 
great distance from their infantry. Pyrrhus, who 
by this time had heard of the death of his son, 
and was greatly afflicted at it, drew out his 
Molossian horse, and charging at the head of 
them, satiated himself with the blood of the 
Laccdrcmonians.^ He always indeed appeared 
great and invincible in arms, but now, in point 
of courage and force, he outdid all his' former 
exploits. Haying found out Evalcus, he spurred 
his horse against him : but Evalcus inclining a 
little on one side, aimed a stroke at him which 
bad like to have cut off his bridle hand. It 
happened, however, only to cut the reins, and | 
Pyrrhus seizing the favourable moment, ran him 
through with his spear. Then springing from 
his horse, he fought on foot, and made a terrible 
havoc of those brave Lacedaemonians who en- 
deavoured to protect the body of Evalcus. The 
great loss which Sparta suffered was now owing 
purely to the ill-timed ambition of her leaders ; 
for the war was at an end before the engagement. 

Pyrrhus having thus sacrificed to the manes of 
his son, and celebrated a kind of funeral games 
for him, found that he had vented much of his 
grief in the fury of the combat, and marched 
more composed to Argos. Finding that Anti- 
gonus kept the high grounds adjoining to the 
plain, he encamped near the town of Nauplia. 
Next day he sent a herald to Antigonus, with a 
challenge in abusive terms to come down into the 
field, and fight with him for the kingdom. Anti- 
gonus said, "Time is the ^veapon that I use, as 
much as the sword-; and if Pyrrhus is weary of 
his life, there are many ways to end it.’* To both 
the kings there came ambassadors from Argos, 
entreating them to retire, and so prevent that 
city from being subjected to cither, which had 
a friendship for them both. Antigonus agreed to 
the overture, and sent his son to the Argives as 
a hostage. Pyrrhus at the same time promised 


to retire, but sending no hostage, he was much I 
suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pyrrhus was alarmed 
with a great and tremendous prodigy'. For the 
heads of the sacrifice-oxen, when severed from 
the bodies, were seen to thrust out their tongues, 
and lick up their own gore. And in Argos the 
priestess of Apollo Lyceus ran about the streets, 
crying out that she saw the city full of dead 
carcases and bipod, and an eagle joining in the 
fight, and then immediately vanishing. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the 
walls, and finding the gate called D fain feres 
opened to him by Aristeas, he was not discovered 
till bis Gauls had entered and seized the market- 
place. But the gate not being high enough to 
receive the elephants, they were forced to take 
off their towers ; and having afterwards put them 
on again in the dark, it could not be done without 
noise and loss of time, by which means they were 
discovered. The Argives ran into the citadel 
called Asfis and other places of defence, and 
sent to call in Antigonus. But he only advanced 
towards the walls to watch his opportunity for 
action, and contented himself with sending in 
some of his principal officers and his son with 
considerable succours. 

At the same time Areus arrived in the town 
with jooo Cretans, and the most active of his 
Spartans. All these troops being joined, fell at 
once upon the Gauls, and put them in great 
disorder.^ Pyrrhus entered at a place called 
Cylarabis , f with great noise and loud shouts, 
which were echoed by the Gauls ; but he thought 
their shouts were neither full nor bold, but rather 
expressive of terror and distress. He therefore 
advanced in great haste, pushing forward his 
cavalry, though they marched in danger, by 
reason of the drains and sewers of which the city 
was full. Besides, in this nocturnal war, it was 
impossible either to see what was done, or to hear 
the orders that were given. The soldiers were 
scattered about, and lost their way among the 
narrow streets ; nor could the officers rally them 
in that darknesSj amidst such a variety of noises, 
and in such straight passages ; so that both sides 
continued without doing anything, and waited 
for daylight. 

At the first dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to see 
the Aspis full of armed men ; but his concern was 
changed into consternation, when among the 
many figures in the market-place he beheld a 
wolf and a bull in brass represented in act to 


* There was an annual feast at Argos, in 
honour of Juno, called llpata, Jwwnia, and also 
Hecatombia , from the hecatomb of oxen then 
offered. Among other games, this prize was pro- 
posed for the youth. In a place of considerable 
strength above the theatre a brazen buckler was 
nailed to the wall, and^ they were tO t try their 
strength in plucking it off. The victor was 
crowned with a myrtle garland, and had the 
buckler [in Greek Asfis] for his pains. Hence 
the name of the fort. Not only the youth of 
Argos, but strangers were admitted to the con- 
test : as appears from Pindar. For, speaking of 
Hiagoras of Rhodes, he says — 

77ie Argfvc buckler knew him. — Otviiir. Ode 7 . 

t Cylarabis was a place of exercise near one of 
the gates of Argos. Pausan, 
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fight. For he recalled an old Oracle which had 
foretold, that it was his destiny to die when he 
should see a wolf encountering a bull. The 
Argives say, these figures were erected in memory 
of an accident which happened among them long 
before. They tell us, that when Danaus first 
entered their country, as he passed through the 
district of Thyrcatis, by the way of Pyramia 
which leads to Argos, he saw a wolf fighting with 
a bull. Danaus imagined that the wolf repre- 
sented him, for being a stranger he came to attack 
the natives, as the wolf did the bull. He there- 
fore stayed to see the issue of the fight, and the 
wolf proving victorious, he offered his devotions 
to Apollo Lyceus, and then assaulted and took 
the town ; Gelanor, who was then king, being 
deposed by a faction. Such is the history of 
those figures. 

Pyrrhus, quite dispirited at the sight, and per- 
■ ceiving at the same time that nothing succeeded 
according to his hopes, thought it best to retreat. 
Fearing that the gates were too narrow, lie sent 
orders to his son Helenus, who was left with the 
main body without the town, to demolish part of 
the wall, and assist the retreat, if the enemy tried 
to obstruct it. But the person whom he sent, 
mistaking the order in the hurry and tumult, and 
delivering it quite in a contrary' sense, the young 
prince entered the gates with the rest of the 
elephants and the best of his troops, and marched 
to assist his father. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; 
and while the market-place afforded room both 
to retreat and fight, he often faced about and 
repulsed the assailants. But when from that 
broad place he came to crowd into the narrow 
"if street leading to the gate, he fell in with those 
who were advancing to his assistance. It was in 
vain to call out to them to fall back : there were 
but few that could hear him; and such as did 
hear, and were most disposed to obey his orders, 
were pushed back by those who came pouring in 
behind. Besides, the largest of the elephants 
was fallen in the gateway on his side, and lying 
there and braying in a horrible manner, he stopped 
those who would have got out. And among the 
elephants already in the town, one named Nicon, 
striving to take up his master who was fallen off 
wounded, rushed against the party that was re- 
treating : and overturned both friends and enemies 
promiscuously, till he found the body. Then he 
took it up with his trunk, and carrying it on his 
two teeth, returned in great fury, and trod down 
all before him. When they were thus pressed 
and crowded together, not a man could do any- 
thing singly, but the whole multitude, like one 
close compacted body, rolled this way and that 
all together. They exchanged but few blows 
with the enemy either in front or rear, and the 
greatest harm they did was to themselves. For 
if any man drew his sword or levelled his pike, 
he could not recover the one or put up the other ; 
the next person, therefore, whoever he happened 
to be, was necessarily wounded, and thus many 
';of them fell by the hands of each other. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the tempest rolling about him, 
took off the plume with which his helmet was 
distinguished, and gave it to one of his friends. 
Then, trusting 'to the goodness of his horse, he 
rode in amongst the enemy who were harassing 
his rear ; and it happened that he was wounded 
through the breastplate with a javelin. The 
wound was rather slight than dangerous, but he 


turned against the man who gave it, who was an 
Argive man of no note, the son of a poor old 
woman. This woman, among others, looking 
upon the fight from the roof of a house, beheld 
her son thus engaged. Seized with terror at the 
sight, she took up a large tile with both hands, 
and threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon his 
head, and notwithstanding his helmet, crushed 
the lower vertebra: of his neck. Darkness, in a 
moment, covered his eyes, his hands let go the 
reins, and he fell from his horse by the tomb of 
Licymnius.* The crowd that was about him did 
not know him, but one Zopyrus who served under 
Antigonus, and two or three others coming up, 
knew him and dragged him into a porch that was 
at hand, just as he was beginning to recover from 
the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his Illyrian blade 
to cut o(F his head, when Pyrrhus opened his 
eyes, and gave him so fierce a look, that he was 
struck with terror. His hands trembled, and 
between his desire. to give the stroke, and the 
confusion he was in, he missed his neck, but 
wounded; him in the mouth anti chin, so that it 


* There is something strikingly contemptible in 
the fate of this ferocious warrior. What reflec- 
tions may it not afford to those scourges of man- 
kind, who, to extend their power and gratify 
their pride, tear out the vitals of human society ! 
How unfortunate. that they do not recollect their 
own personal insignificance, and consider, while 
they are disturbing the peace of the earth, that 
they are beings whom an old woman may kill 
with a stone ! It is impossible here to forget the 
obscure fate of Charles XII., or the following 
verses that describe it : 

On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconqucr’d.Iord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 
Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 
And one capitulate and one resign. 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms m 
vain. 

“Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, “till nought 
remain. 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly. 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait. 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast. 

And winter barricades the realm of frost : 

He comes — not want and cold his course delay — 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day 1 
The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands. 
Condemn’d a needy suppliant to wait. 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend? ■ . 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale ! 

Johnson. 
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•was a long time before he could separate the he a( j 
from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known 
and Alcyoneus, the son of Antigonus, cap^ 
hastily up, and asked for the head, as if h e 
wanted only to look upon it. But as soon as h e 
had got it he rode off with it to his father, at}<j 
cast it at his feet as he was sitting with hjs 
friends. Antigonus_ looking upon the head, at^ 
knowing it, thrust his son from him ; and struck 
him with his staff, calling him an impious and 
barbarous wretch.^ Then putting his robe before 
his eyes, he wept in remembrance of the fate 0 f 
his grandfather Antigonus,* and that of his 
father Demetrius, two instances in his ov^ 

* Antigonus I. was killed at the battle ^f 
Ipsus, and Demetrius I. long kept a prisoner by 
his son-in-law Seleucus. J 


house of the mutability of fortune. As for the 
head and body of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to 
be laid in magnificent attire on the funeral pile 
and burned. After this Alcyoneus having met 
with Helenus in great distress and a mean garb, 
addressed him in a courteous manner, and con- 
ducted him to his father, who thus expressed 
himself on the occasion : In this, my son, you 
have acted much better than before ; but still 
you are deficient ; for you should have taken off 
that mean habit, which is a greater disgrace to 
us who are victorious, than it is to the van- 
quished.” 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a 
verv obliging manner, and sent him to Epirus 
with a proper equipage. a He gave also the same 
kind reception to the friends of Pyrrhus, after 
he had made himself master of his whole camp 
and army. 


CAIUS MARIUS. 


We know no third name of Caius Marius, any 
more than we do of Quinctus Scrtorious wh^ 
held Spain so long, or of Lucius Mummius wh Q 
took Corinth. For the surname of Ac/uxia 
Mummius gained by his conquest, as Scipio di^ 
that of Africa nus, and Me tel his that of Mac*, 
donicus — Posidonius avails himself chiefly 
this argument to confute those who hold th e 
third to be the Roman proper name, Carnillu^ 
for instance, Marcellus, Cato : for in that cast/ 
those who had only two names, would have haj 
no proper name at all. But he did not conskk r 
that by this reasoning he robbed the women 
their names ; for no woman bears the first, which 
Posidonius supposed the proper name among 
the Romans. Of the other names, one wag 
common to the whole family, as the Pompei;, 
Maniii, Comclii, in the same manner as with 
the Heraclidm and Pclopidx ; and the other wqj 
a surname given them from something remark, 
able in their dispositions, their actions, or th e 
form of their bodies, as Macrinus, Torquatu^ 
Sylla, which arc like Mncmon, Grypus, and 
CalHnicus, among the Greeks. But the diversity 
of customs in this respect leaves much room fc,r 
farther inquiry'. t 

f The Romans had usually three names, th e 
P rent oaten , the N oaten, and the Cognomen. 

The Pranomcn , as Aulus, a Caius, Decimu^ ‘ 
was the proper or distinguishing name between 
brothers, during the time of the republic. 

The Nomen was the family name, answering 
to the Grecian patronymics. For, as among tl\c 
Greeks, the posterity of JEacus were called 
yEacidx, so the Julian family had that nan} e 
from lulus or Ascanius. But there were several 
other things which gave rise to the Nomen , % j 
animals, places, and accidents ; for instancy | 
Porcius, Ovilius, etc. a a J i 

_ The Cognomen was originally intended to dir. . 
tinguish the several branches of a family. J 
was assumed from no certain cause, but gcn<»_ - 
rally from some particular occurrence. It bC. i 
came, however, hereditary', except it happened j 


As to the figure of Marius, we have seen at 
Ravenna in Gaul his statue in marble, which 
perfectly expressed all that has been said of his 
sternness and austerity of behaviour. For being 
naturally robust and warlike, and more ac- 
quainted with the discipline of the camp than 
the city, he was fierce and untractable when in 
authority*. It is said that he neither learned to 
read Greek, nor would make use of that language 
on any serious occasion, thinking it ridiculous to 
bestow time on learning the language of a con- 
quered people. And when, after his second**- 
triumph, at the dedication of a temple, he ex- 
hibited shows to the people in the Grecian 
manner, he barely' entered the theatre and sat 
down, and then rose up and departed imme- 
diately. Therefore, as Plato used to say' to 
Xcnocratcs the philosopher, who had a morose 
and unpolished manner, ** Good Xcnocratcs, 
sacrifice to the Graces ; ” so if any one could 
have^ persuaded Marius to pay his court to the 
Grecian Muses and Graces, he had a never 
brought his noble achievements, both in war 
and peace, to so shocking a conclusion \ he had 
never been led, by' unseasonable ambition and 
insatiable avarice, to split upon the rocks of a 
savage and cruel old age. But this will soon 
appear from his actions themselves. # 

His parents were obscure and indigent people, 
who supported themselves by labour ; his father's 
name was the same with his ; his mother was 


to be changed for a more honourable^ appella- 
tion, as Maccdonicus, Africanus. But it should 
be well remarked, that under the emperors tfc^ 


Cognomen was often used as a proper name, and 
brothers were distinguished by it, as Titus 
Flavius Vespasianus, and Titus Flavius Sabinus. 

As to women, they had anciently their Prt r- 
nom.cn as well as the men, such as Caia, Lucia, 
etc. But afterwards they seldom*used any other 
besides the family name, as Julia, Tulha, and j 
the like. Where there a were two sisters in-H-£ 
house, the distinguishing appellations were 
major and minor ; if a greater number, Prima, 
Sccunda, Tcrtia, etc. 

With respect to the men who had only two 
names, a family might be so mean os not to have 
gained the Cognomen ; or there might be so few 
of the family, that there was no occasion for it to 
distinguish the branches. 
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called Fulcinia. It was late before he came to 
Rome, or had any taste of the refinements of the 
city. In the mean time he lived at Cimeatum,* 
a village in tlic territory of Arpinum : and his 
manner of living there was perfectly rustic, if 
compared with the elegance of polished life; hut 
at the same time it was temperate, and much 
resembled that of the ancient Romans. 

He made his first campaign against the Cclti- 
berians.f when Scipio Afncanus besieged Nu- 
mantia. It did not escape his general how far 
he was above the other young soldiers in 
courage ; nor how easily he came into the re- 
formation in point of diet, which Scipio intro- 
duced into the army, before almost ruined by 
luxury and pleasure. It is said, also, that he 
encountered and killed an enemy in the sight of 
his general, who therefore distinguished him 
with many marks of honour and respect, one of 
which was the inviting him to his table. One 
evening the conversation happening to turn upon 
the great commanders then in being, some person 
in the company, either out of complaisance to 
Scipio, or because he really wanted to be in- 
formed, asked where the Romans should find 
such another general when he was gone 1 upon 
which Scipio, putting his hand on the shoulder 
of Marius, who sat next him, said, “ Here, per- 
haps.” So happy was the genius of both those 
great men, that the one, while but a youth, gave 
tokens of his future abilities, and the other from 
those beginnings could discover the long scries 
of glory which was to follow. 

This saying of Scipio’s, we are told, raised the 
hopes of Marius, like a divine oracle, and was 
the chief thing that animated him to apply him- 
self to affairs of state. Ey the assistance of 
Cxcilius Metcllus, on whose house he had an 
hereditary dependence, he was chosen a tribune 
of the people.! In this office he proposed a law 
for regulating the manner of voting, which 
tended to lessen the authority of the patricians 
in matters of judicature. Cotta the consul, 
therefore, persuaded the senate to reject it, and 
to cite Marius to give account of his conduct. 
Such a decree being made, Marius, when he 
entered the senate, showed not the embarrass- 
ment of a young man advanced to office without 
having first distinguished himself, but assuming 
beforehand the elevation which his future actions 
were to give him, he threatened to send Cotta to 
prison, if he did not revoke the decree. Cotta 
turning to Metcllus, and asking his opinion, 
Mctellus rose up and voted with the consul. 
Hereupon Marius called in a lictor, and ordered 
him to take Metcllus into custody. Metcllus 
appealed to the other tribunes, but as not one 
of them lent him any assistance, the senate gave 
way and repealed their, decree. Marius, highly 
distinguished by this victory, went immediately 


* A corruption of Ccnietum. Pliny tells us 
the inhabitants of Cernetum were called Mari- 
an:, undoubtedly from Marius their townsman, 
who had distinguished himself in 50 extraordinary 
a manner. Pun. lib. iii. c. 5. 

t In the third year of the hundred and. sixty- 
first olympiad, 133 years before the birth of 
Christ. 

♦ One hundred and seventeen years before 
Christ. 


from the senate to the forum, and had his law 
confirmed by the people. 

From this time he passed for a man of in- 
flexible resolution, not to be influenced by fear 
or respect of persons, and consequently one that 
would prove a bold defender of the people’s 
privileges against the senate. But this opinion 
was soon altered by his taking quite a different 
part. For a law being proposed concerning the 
distribution of corn, lie strenuously opposed the 
plebeians, and carried it against them. By 
which action he gained equal esteem from both 
parties, as a person incapable of serving cither 
against the public advantage. 

When his tribuneship was expired, he stood 
candidate for the office of chief tedile. For 
there are two offices of adilcs; the one called 
curulis, from the chair with crooked feet, in 
which the magistrate sits while he despatches 
business ; the other, of a degree much inferior, 
is called the plebeian aedile. The more honour- 
able cedilcs are first chosen, and then the people 
proceed the same day to the election of the 
other. When Marius found he could not cany 
the first, he dropped his pretensions there, and 
immediately applied for the second. But as this 
proceeding of his betrayed a disagreeable and 
importunate obstinacy, he miscarried in that 
also. Yet though he was twice baflled in his 
application in one day (which never happened to 
any man but himself), he was not at all dis- 
couraged. For, not long after, he stood for the 
prmtorship, and was near being rejected again. 
He was, indeed, returned last of all, and then 
was accused of bribery. What contributed most 
to the suspicion, was, a servant of Cassius 
Sabaco being seen within the rails, among the 
electors ; for Sabaco was an intimate friend of 
Marius. He was summoned, therefore, by the 
judges ; and, being interrogated upon the point, 
he said that the heat having made him vciy 
thirsty, he asked for cold water ; upon which his 
servant brought him a cup, and withdrew as 
soon as he had drank. Sabaco was expelled the 
senate by the next censors,* and it was thought 
he deserved that mark of infamy, as having been 
guilty cither of falsehood or intemperance. 
Caius Hcrennius was also cited as a witness 
against Marius ; but he alleged, that it was not 
customary for patrons (so the Romans call pro- 
tectors) to give evidence against their clients, 
and that the law excused them from that obliga- 
tion. The judges were going to admit the plea, 
when Marius himself opposed it, and told 
Hcrennius, that when he was first created a 
magistrate, he ceased to be his client. But this 
was not altogether true. For it is not every 
office that frees clients and their posterity from 
the service due to their patrons, but only those 
magistracies to which the law gives a cundc 
chair. Marius, however, during the first days 
'of trial, found that matters ran against him, his 
judges being very unfavourable ; yet, at last, 
the votes proved equal, and he was acquitted 
beyond expectation. . . 

In his prretorship he did nothing to raise htm 
to distinction. But, at the expiration of this 
office, the farther Spain falling to his lot, he is 
said to have cleared it of robbers. That pro- 

* Probably he had one of his slaves to vote 
among the freemen. 


U 
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vincc as yet was uncivilized and savage in its 
manners, and the Spaniards thought there was 
nothing dishonourable in robbery. At his re- 
turn to Rome, he was desirous to. have his share 
in the administration, but had neither riches nor 
eloquence to recommend him; though these 
were the instruments by which the great jnen of 
those times governed the people. His high 
spirit, however, his indefatigable industry, and 
plain manner of living, recommended him so 
effectually to the commonalty, that he gained 
offices, and by offices power : so that he was 
thought worthy the alliance of the Cmsars, and 
named Julia of that illustrious family. Ciesar, 
who afterwards raised himself to such eminence, 
was her nephew, and on account of his relation 
to Marius, showed himself very solicitous for 
his honour, as we have related in his life. 

Marius, along with his temperance, was pos- 
sessed of great fortitude in enduring pain. There 
was an extraordinary proof of this, in his bearing 
an operation in surgery. Having both his legs 
full of wens, and being troubled at the deformity, 
he determined to put himself in the hands of a 
surgeon. He would not be bound, but stretched 
out one of his legs to the knife; and without 
motion or groan, bore the inexpressible pain of 
the operation in silence and with a settled coun- 
tenance. But when the surgeon was going to 
begin with the other leg, he would not suffer him, 
saying, “I see the cure is not worth the pain.” 

About this time Occilius Metellus the consul,* 
being appointed to the chief command in the war 
against Jugurtha, took Marius with him into 
Africa as one of his lieutenants. Marius, now 
finding an opportunity for great actions and 
glorious toils, took no care, like his colleagues to 
contribute to the reputation of Metellus, or to 
direct his views to his service; but concluding 
that he was called to the lieutenancy, not by 
Metellus but by Fortune, who had opened him an 
easy way and a noble theatre for great achieve- 
ments, exerted all his powers. That war pre- 
senting many critical occasions, he neither de- 
clined the most difficult service, nor thought the 
most servile beneath him. Thus surpassing his 
equals in prudence and foresight, and contesting 
it with the common soldiers in.abstemiousncss and 
labour, he entirely gained their affections. For it 
is no small consolation to any one who is obliged 
to work, to see another voluntarily take a share 
in his labour ; since it seems to take off the 
constraint. There is not, indeed, a more agreeable 
spectacle to a Roman soldier, than that of his 
general eating the same dry bread which he cats, 
or lying on an ordinary' bed, or assisting his men 
in drawing a trench or throwing up a bulwark. 
For the soldier does not so much admire those 
officers who let him share in their honour or their 
money, as those who will partake with him in 
labour and danger ; and he is more attached to 
one that will assist, him in his work, than to one 
who will indulge him in idleness. 

By these steps Marius gained the hearts of the 
soldiers ; his glory, his inlluencc, his reputation, 
I spread through Africa, and extended even to 

* Q. Occilius Metellus was consul with his 
Junius Silanus, the fourth year of the one hundred 
and sixty-seventh olympiad, 107 years before the 
birth of Christ. In this expedition he acquired 
the surname of Numidicus. 


Rome : the men under his command wrote to 
their friends at home, that the only means of 
putting an end to the war in those parts, would be 
to elect Marius consul. This occasioned no small 
anxiety to Metellus, but what distressed him 
most was the affair of Turpilius. This man and 
his family had long been retainers to that of 
Metellus, .and he attended him in that war in the 
character of .master of the artificers, but being, 
through his interest, appointed governor of the 
large town of Vacca, his.humanity to the inhabi- 
tants and the unsuspecting openness of his con- 
duct, gave them an opportunity of delivering up 
the place to Jugurtha.* Turpilius, however, 
suffered no injury in his person ; for the inhabi* 
tants, having prevailed upon Jugurtha to spare 
him, dismissed him in safety. On this account he 
was accused of betraying the place. Marius, 
who was one of the. council of war, was not only 
severe upon him himself, but stirred up most of 
the other judges ; so that it was carried against 
the opinion of Metellus, and much against his 
will he passed sentence of death upon him. A 
little after, the accusation appeared a false one ; 
and all the other officers sympathized with 
Metellus, who was overwhelmed with sorrow : 
while Marius, far from dissembling his joy, 
declared the thing was his doing, and was not 
ashamed to acknowledge in all companies, that 
he had lodged an avenging fury in the breast of 
Metellus, who would not fail to punish him for 
having put to death the hereditary' friend of his 
family. 

They now became open enemies ; and one day 
when Marius was by, we are told, that Metellus 
said by way of insult, " You think, then, my good 
.nend, to leave us, anti go home, to solicit the 
consulship : would you not be contented to stay 
and be consul with this son of mine?” The son 
of Metellus was .then, very young. Notwith- 
standing this, Marius still kept applying for leave 
to be gone, and Metellus found out new pretences 
for delay. At last, when there wanted only 
twelve days to the election, he dismissed him. 
Marius had a long journey from the camp to 
Utica, but he despatched it in two days and a 
night. At his arrival on the coast he offered 
sacrifice before he embarked ; and the diviner is 
said to have told him, that heaven announced 
success superior to all his hopes. . Elevated with 
this promise, he set sail, and, having a fair wind, 
crossed the sea in four days. The people imme- 
diately. expressed their inclination for. him; and 
being introduced by one of their tribunes, he 
brought many* false charges against Metellus, in 
order to secure the consulship for himself; pro- 
mising at the same time either to kill Jugurtha or 
to take him alive. 

He wa s elected with great applause, and imme- 
diately began his levies; in which he observed 
neither law nor custom ; for he enlisted many 
needy persons, and even slaves. t The generals 
that were before him, had not admitted such as 
these, but intrusted only persons of property 
with arms as with other honours, considering that 
property as a pledge to the public for their 


* They put the Roman garrison to the sword, 
sparing none but Turpilius. 

t Flows does not say he enlisted slaves, but 
capiie censor, such as having no 'estates, had only 
their names entered in the registers. 
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behaviour. Nor was this the only obnoxious 
thing in Marius. His bold speeches, accompanied 
with insolence and ill manners, gave the patricians 
great uneasiness. For he scrupled not to say, 
that he had taken the consulate as a prey from 
the effeminacy of the high-born and the rich, and 
that he boasted to the people of his own wounds, 
not the images of others or monuments of the 
dead.. He took frequent occasion, too, to 
mention Bestia and Albinus, generals who had 
been mostly unfortunate in Africa, as men of 
illustrious families, but unfit for war, and conse- 
quently unsuccessful through want of capacity. 
Then he would ask the people, whether they 
did not think that the ancestors of those men 
would. have, wished rather to leave a posterity 
like him ; since they themselves did not rise to 
glory by their high birth, but by their virtue and 
great actions. These things he said not out of 
mere vanity and arrogance, or needlessly to 
embroil himself with the nobility ; but he saw the 
people took pleasure in seeing the senate insulted, 
and that they measured the greatness of a man’s 
mind by the insolence of his language ; and 
therefore, to gratify them, he spared not the 
greatest men in the state. 

. Upon his. arrival in Africa, Mctcllus was quite 
overcome with grief and resentment, to think that 
when he had in a manner finished the war, and 
there remained, nothing to take but the person of 
Jugurtha, Marius, who had raised himself merely 
by his ingratitude towards him, should come to 
snatch away both his victory and triumph. Un- 
able, therefore, to bear the sight of him, he retired, 
and left his lieutenant Rutilius to deliver up the 
forces to Marius. But before the end of the war 
the divine vengeance overtook Marius. For Sylla 
robbed him of the glory of his exploits, as he had 
done Metellus. I shall briefly relate here the 
manner of that transaction, having already given 
a more particular account of it in the life of Sylla. 

Bocchus, king of the upper Numidia, was father- 
in-law to Jugurtha. He gave him, however, very 
little assistance in the war, pretending that he 
detested his perfidiousness, while he really 
dreaded the increase of his power. But when 
he became a fugitive and a wanderer, and was 
reduced to the necessity of applying to Bocchus 
as his last resource, that prince received him 
rather as a suppliant than as his son-in-law. 
When he had him in his hands, he proceeded 
in public to intercede with Marius in his behalf, 
alleging in his letters, that he would never give 
him up, but defend him to the last. At the same 
time in private intending to betray him, he sent 
for Lucius Sylla, who was quaistor to Marius, 
and had done Bocchus many services during the 
war. When Sylla was come to him, confiding 
in his honour, the barbarian began to repent, and 
often changed his mind, deliberating for some 
days whether he should deliver up Jugurtha, 
or retain Sylla too. At last, adhering to the 
treachery he had first conceived, he put Jugur- 
tha, alive, into the hands of Sylla. . 

Hence the first seeds of that violent and im- 
placable quarrel, which almost ruined the Roman 
empire. For many, out of envy to Marius, were 
willing to attribute this success to Sylla only; 
and Sylla himself caused a seal to be made, 
.which represented Bocchus delivering up Jugur- 
tha to him. This seal he always wore, and 
constantly scaled his letters with it ; by which j 
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he highly provoked Marius, who was naturally 
ambitious, and could not endure a rival in glory. 
Sylla was instigated to this by the enemies of 
Marius, who ascribed the beginning and the 
most considerable actions of the war to Metellus, 
and the last and finishing stroke to Sylla : that 
so the people might no longer admire and remain 
attached to Marius as the most accomplished of 
commanders. 

The danger, however, that approached Italy 
from the west, soon dispersed all the envy, the 
hatred, and the calumnies, which had been raised 
against Marius. The people, now in want of an 
experienced commander, and searching for an 
able pilot to sit at the helm, that the common- 
wealth might bear up against so dreadful a storm, 
found that no one of an opulent or noble family 
would stand for. the consulship ; and therefore 
they elected Marius,* though absent. They had 
no sooner received the news that Jugurtha was 
taken, than reports were spread of an invasion 
from the Teutones and the Cimbri. And though 
the account of the number and strength of their 
armies seemed at first incredible, it afterwards 
appeared short of the truth. For 300,000 well- 
armed warriors were upon the march, and the 
women and children, whom they had along with 
them, were said to be much more numerous. 
This vast multitude wanted lands on which they 
might subsist, and cities wherein to settle; as 
they had heard the Celtre, before them, had 
expelled the Tuscans, and possessed themselves 
of the best part of Italy, f As for these, who 
now hovered like a cloud over Gaul and Italy, it 
was not known who they were, lor whence they 
came, on account of the small commerce which 
they had with the rest of the world, and the 
length of way they had marched. It was con- 
jectured, indeed, from the largeness of theirstature, 
and the blueness of their eyes, as well as because 
the Germans call banditti cimbri, that they were 
some of those German nations who dwell by the 
Northern Sea. 

Some assert, that the country of the Celtre is 
of such vast extent, that it stretches from the 
Western ocean and most northern climes, to the 
lake Maoris eastward, and that part of Scythia 
which borders upon Pontus : that there the two 
nations mingle, and thence issue ; not all at 
once, nor at all seasons, but in the spring of every 
year : that, by means of these annual supplies, 
they had gradually opened themselves a way over 
the greatest part of the European continent ; and 
that, though they are distinguished by different 
names according to their tribes, yet their whole 


* One hundred and two years before Christ, 
t In . the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. 
j The Cimbri were descended from the ancient 
Gomerians or Celtes ; Cimri or Cymbri being 
only a harsher pronunciation of Gomerai. They 
were in all probability the ancientest people of 
Germany. They gave their name to the Cim- 
brica Chersonesus, which was a kind of peninsula 
extending from the mouth of the river Elbe into 
the north sea. They were, all supposed the same 
with the Cimmerians that inhabited the countries 
about the Palus Mamtis : which is highly pro- 
bable, both from the likeness of their names, and 
from the descendants of Gomer having spread 
themselves over all that northern tract. 
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body is comprehended under the general name of 
Cclto-Scyths. 

Others say, they were a small part of the 
Cimmerians, well known to the ancient Greeks ; 
and that this small part, quitting their native 
soil, or being expelled by the Scythians on 
account of some sedition, passed from the Pains 
Maoris into Asia, under the conduct of Lygdamis 
their chief. But that the greater and more war-* 
like part dwelt in the extremities of the earth 
near the Northern sea. These inhabit a country 
so dark and woody that the sun is seldom seen, 
by reason of the many high and spreading trees, 
which reach inward as far as the Hcrcynian 
forest. They are under that part of the heavens, 
where the elevation of the pole is such, that by 
reason of the declination of the parallels, it makes 
almost a vertical point to the inhabitants; and 
. their day and night arc of such a length, that; 
they serve to divide the year into two. equal 
parts ; which gave occasion to the fiction of. 
Homer concerning the infernal regions. 

Hence therefore these barbarians, who cam^ 
info iVaiy, xfrst issuea’ ; 6emg ancicnrfy caiVecf 
Cimmerii, afterwards Cimbri ; and the appella> 
tion was not at all from their manners. But; 
these things rest rather on conjecture than Ins', 
torical -certainty. Most historians, however, 
agree, that their numbers, instead of being less, 
were rather greater than we have related. A\ 
to their courage, their spirit, and the force and. 
vivacity with which they made an impression, 
we may compare them to a devouring flame. 
Nothing could resist their impetuosity ; all that; 
came in their way, were trodden down, or driver} 
before them like cattle. Many respectable armies 
and generals ® employed by the Romans to guard 
the Transalpine Gaul, were shamefully routed} 
and the feeble resistance they made to the first; 
efforts of the barbarians, was the chief thing that- 
drew them towards Rome. For, haying beatcq 
all they met, and loaded themselves with plunder, 
they determined to settle nowhere, till they haq 
destroyed Rome, and laid waste all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all quarters witl\ 
this news, called Marius to the command, and 
elected him a. second time consul. It was, uk 
deed, unconstitutional for any one to be choseq 
who was absent, or who had not waited th% 
regular time between a first and second consul, 
ship ; but the people overruled all that was said 
against him. They considered, that this was not 
the first instance in which the law had given way 
to the public utility ; nor was the present occasion 
less urgent than that, when, contrary to law,} 
they made Scipio consul ; for then they were not 
anxious for the safety of their own country, but 
only desirous of destroying Carthage. Thcss 
reasons prevailing, Marius, returned with his 
army from Africa, and entering upon his consul, 
ship on the first of January,. which the Roman* 
reckon the beginning of their year, led up hi* 
triumph the same day. Jugurtha, now a captive 
was a spectacle as agreeable, to the Romans, a* 
it was beyond their expectation ; no one having 

* Cassius Longinus, Aurelius, Scaurus, Cxpio 
and Cn. Mallcius. 

t Scipio was elected consul before he was thirty 
years old, though the common age required i^ 
the candidates was forty-two. Indeed, the pcopl e 
dispensed with it in ottier instances besides this. 


ever imagined that the war could be brought to 
a period while he was alive : so various was the 
character of that mar., that he knew how to 
accommodate himself to all sorts of fortune, and 
through all his subtlety there ran a vein of 
courage and spirit. It is said, that when he was 
led before the car of the conqueror, he lost, his 
senses. After the triumph, lie was thrown into 
rison, where, whilst they were in haste to strip 
im, some tore his robe off his back, and others 
catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled off the 
tips of his cars with them. When he was thrust 
down naked into the dungeon, all wild and con- 
fused, he said with a frantic smile, “ Heavens ! 
how cold is this bath of yours 1 M There strug- 
gling for six days with extreme hunger, and to 
the last hour labouring for the preservation of 
life, he came to such an. end as his crimes de- 
served. There were carried (we arc. told) in this 
triumph, 3007 pounds of gold, 5775 of silver bullion, 
and of silver coin 17,02s drachmas. 

After the solemnity was over, Marius assembled 
the senate in the Capitol, where, either through 
inadvertency or gross insolence, fie. entered m A is 
triumphal robe: but soon perceiving that the 
senate was. offended, he went and put on his or- 
dinary habit, and then returned to his place. 

When he set out with the army, he trained his 
soldiers to labour while upon the road, accustom- 
ing them to long and tedious marches, and com- 
pelling every man to carry* his own baggage, and 
provide his own victuals. So that afterwards 
laborious people, who executed readily and with- 
out murmuring whatever they were ordered were 
called Marius’s mutes. Some, indeed, give 
another reason for this proverbial saying. They N 
say, .that when Scipio besieged Numantia, he 
chose to inspect, not only the arms and horses, 
but the very* mules and waggons, that all might 
be in readiness and good order; on which occa- 
sion Marius brought forth his horse in fine con- 
dition, and his mule too in better case, and 
stronger and gentler than those of others. The 
general, much pleased with Marius's beasts, often 
made mention of them ; and hence, those who 
by* way of raillery praised a drudging patient 
man, called him.Mnnus’s mule. 

On this occasion, it was a very fortunate, cir- 
cumstance . for Marius, that the barbarians, 
turning their course, like a reflux of the tide, first 
invaded Spain. For this gave him time to 
strengthen his men by exercise, and to raise and 
confirm their courage ; and, what was still of 
greater importance, to show them what he him- 
self was. . His severe behaviour, and inflexibility 
in punishing, when it had once accustomed them 
to mind their conduct and be obedient, appeared 
both just and salutary*.. When they were a little 
used to his hot and violent spirit, to the harsh 
tone of his voice, and the fierceness of his coun- 
tenance, they no longer considered him as terrible 
to themselves but to the enemy*. . Above all, the 
soldiers were charmed with his integrity in / 
judging : and this contributed not a little to pro-^ 
cure Marius a third consulate. Besides, the 
barbarians were expected in the spring, and the 
people were not willing to meet them under any* 
other general. They did not, however, come so 
soon as they* were looked for, and the year ex- 
pired without his getting a sight of them. The 
time of a new election coming on, and his col- 
league being dead, Marius left the command of 
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the army to Manius Aquilius, and went himself 
to Rome. Several persons of great merit stood 
for the' consulate ; but Lucius Saturninus, a tri- 
bune who led the people, being gained by Marius, 
in all his speeches exhorted them to chose him 
consul. Marius, for his part, desired to be ex- 
cused, pretending that he did not want the office : 
whereupon Saturninus called him a traitor to his 
country, who deserted the command in such time 
of danger. It was not difficult to perceive that 
Marius dissembled, ’and that the tribune acted a 
bungling part under him ; yet the people con- 
sidering that the present juncture required both 
his capacity and good fortune, created him consul 
a fourth time, and appointed Lutatius Catalus 
his colleague, a man much esteemed by the pa- 
tricians, and not unacceptable to the commons. 

Marius being informed of the enemy’s approach, 
passed the Alps with the utmost expedition ; and 
having marked out his camp by the river Rhone, 
fortified it, and brought into it a large supply of 
provisions ; that the want of necessaries might 
never compel him to fight at a disadvantage. 
But as the carriage of provisions by sea was 
tedious and very expensive, he found a way to 
make it easy and very expeditious. The mouth 
of the Rhone was at that time choked up with 
mud and sand, which the beating of the sea had 
lodged there ; so that it was very dangerous, if 
not impracticable, for vessels of burden to enter 
it. Marius, therefore, set his army, now quite 
at leisure, to work there ; and having caused a 
cut to be made capable of receiving large ships, 
he turned great part of the river into it ; thus 
drawing it to a coast, where the opening to the 
sea is easy and secure. This cut still retains his 
name. 

The barbarians dividing themselves into two 
bodies, it fell to the lot of the Cimbri to march 
the upper way through Noricum against Catalus, 
and to force that pass ; while the Teutones and 
Ambrones took the road through Liguria along 
the sea-coast, in order to reach Marius. The 
Cimbri spent some time in preparing for their 
march : but the Teutones and Ambrones set out 
immediately, and pushed forward with great ex- 
pedition ; so that they soon traversed the inter- 
> mediate country, and presented to the view of 
the Romans an incredible number of enemies, 
terrible in their aspect, and in their voice and 
shouts of war different from all other men. They 
spread themselves over a vast extent of ground 
.near Marius, and when they had encamped, they 
challenged him to battle. 

The consul, for his part, regarded them not, 
but kept his soldiers within the trenches, rebuking 
the vanity and rashness of those who wanted to 
be in action, and calling them traitors to their 
country. He told them their ambition should 
not now be for triumphs and trophies, but to 
dispel the dreadful storm that hung over them, 
and to save Italy from destruction. These things 
he said privately to his chief officers and men of 
the first rank. As for the common soldiers, he 
made them mount guard by turns upon the ram- 
parts, to accustom them to bear the. dreadful 
looks of the enemy, and to hear their savage 
voices without fear, as well as to make them 
acquainted with their arms, and their way of 
using them. By these means, what at first was 
terrible, by being often looked upon, would in 
time become unaffecting. For he concluded, 
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that with regard to objects of terror, novelty adds 
many unreal circumstances, and that things really 
dreadful lose their effect by familiarity. Indeed, 
the daily sight of the barbarians not only lessened 
the fears of the soldiers, but the menacing be- 
haviour and intolerable vanity of the enemy, pro- . 
voked their resentment, and inflamed their j 
courage. For they not. only plundered and 
ruined the adjacent country, but advanced to the : 
very trenches with the greatest insolence and 
contempt. ; 

Marius at last was told, that the soldiers vented 
their grief in such complaints as these: “What 
effeminacy has Marius discovered in us, that he 
thus keeps us locked up, like so many women, 
and restrains us from fighting ? Come on ; let us 
with the spirit of free men, ask him if he waits 
for others to fight for the liberties of Rome, and 
intends to make use of us only as the vilest 
labourers, in digging trenches, in carrying out 
loads of dirt, and turning the course of rivers? ■ 
It is for such noble works as these, no doubt, 
that he exercises us in such painful labours; and, 
when they are done, he will return and show his 
fellow-citizens the glorious fruits of the continu- 
ation of his power. It is true, Carbo and Cmpio 
were beaten by the enemy : but does their ill 
success tepify him? Surely Carbo and Caipio 
were generals as much inferior to Marius in 
valour and renown, as we are superior to the army 
they led. Better it were to be in action, though 
we suffered from it like them, than to sit still and 
see the destruction of our allies." 

Marius, delighted with these speeches, talked 
to them in a soothing way. He told them it 
was not from any distrust of them that he sat 
still, but that, by order of certain oracles, he 
waited both for the time and place which were to 
ensure him the victory. For he had with him a 1 
Syrian woman, named Martha, who was said to 
have the gift of prophecy. She was carried about 
in a litter with great respect and solemnity, and 
the sacrifices he offered were all by her direction. 
She had formerly applied to the senate in this 
character, and made an offer of predicting for 
them future events, but they refused to hear her. 
Then she betook herself to the women, and gave 
them a specimen of her art. She addressed her- 
self particularly to the wife of Marius, at whose 
feet she happened to sit, when there was a com- 
bat of gladiators, and fortunately enough,, told 
her which of them would prove victorious. 
Marius’s wife sent her to her husband, who re- 
ceived her with the utmost veneration, and pro- 
vided for her the litter in which she was generally 
carried. When she went to sacrifice, she wore a 
purple robe, lined with the same, and buttoned 
up, and held in her hand a spear adorned with 
ribbands and garlands. When they saw this 
pompous scene, many doubted whether Marius 
was really persuaded of her prophetic abilittes, 
or only pretended to be so, and acted a part, 
while he showed the woman in this form. 

But what Alexander of Myndos relates con- 
cerning the vultures really deserves admiration. ■ 
Two of them, it seems, always appeared, and 
followed the army, before any great success, 
being well known by their brazen collars. The 
soldiers, when they took them, had put these 
collars upon them, and then let them go. From 
this time they knew, and in a manner saluted the 
soldiers ; and the soldiers, whenever these ap- 
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peared upon their march,, rejoiced in the assur- 
ance of performing something extraordinary. 

About this time, there happened many prodi- 
gies, most of ’them of the usual kind. But news 
was brought from Ameria and Tudertum, cities 
in Italy, that one night there were seen in the sky 
spears and shields of fire, now waving about, 
and then clashing against each other, in imitation 
of the postures and motions of men fighting; 
and that, one party giving way, and the. other 
advancing, at last they all disappeared in the 
west. Much about this time, too, there arrived 
from Pessinus, Batabaces, priest of the mother 
of the gods, with an account that the goddess had 
declared from her sanctuary, that the Romans 
would soon obtain a great and glorious victory. 
The senate had given credit to his report, and 
decreed the goddess a temple on account of the 
victory. But when Batabaces went out, to make 
the same declaration to the people, Aulus Pom- 
eius, one of the tribunes, prevented him, calling 
im an impostor, and dnving him in an igno- 
minious manner from the rostrum. What fol- 
lowed, indeed, was the thing which contributed j 
most to the credit of the prediction : fer Aulus j 
had scarce dissolved the assembly, and reached , 
his own house, when he was seized with a violent j 
fever, of which he died within a week. This was | 
a fact universally known. 

Marius still keeping close, the Teutoncs at- 
tempted to force his entrenchments ; but being | 
received with a shower of darts from the camp, 
by which they lost a number of men, they re- 
solved to march forward, concluding that they 
might pass the Alps in full security. They. 

ackcd up their baggage, therefore, and marched 
. y the Roman camp. Then it was that I the 
immensity of their numbers appeared in the 
clearest light, from the length of their train, and 
the time they tool: up in passing : for it is said, 
that though they moved on without intermission, 
they were six days in going by Marius's camp. 
Indeed, they went very near it, and asked the 
Romans, by way of insult, whether they had any 
commands to their wives, for they should. be 
shortly with them? As soon as the barbarians 
had all passed by, and were in full march, Marius 
likewise decamped, and followed ; always taking 
care to keep near them, and choosing strong 
laces at some small distance for his.camp, which 
e also, fortified, in order that he might pass the | 
nights in safety. Thus they moved on till they | 
came to Aqua: Sextizc, from whence there is but 
a short march to the Alps. 

There Marius prepared for battle ; having 
pitched upon a place for his camp, which was 
unexceptionable xn point of strength, but afforded 
little water. By this circumstance, they tell us, 
he wanted to excite the soldiers to action ; and 
when many of them complained of thirst, he 
pointed to a river which ran close by the enemy’s 
camp, and told them, that thence they must 
purchase water with their blood. " 'Why., then/' 
said they, tl do you not lead us thither immedi- 
ately, before our blood is quite parched up ? ” To 
which he answered in a softer tone, " I will lead 
you thither, but first let us fortify our camp." 

The soldiers obeyed, though with some reluc- 
tance. But the servants of the army, being in 
Rrcat want of water, both for themselves and their 
cattle, ran in crowds to the stream, some with 
pick-axes, some with hatchets, and others with 


swords and javelins, along with their pitchers ; 
for they were resolved to have water, though they 
were obliged to fight for it. These at first were 
encountered by a small party of the enemy, when 
some having bathed, were engaged at dinner, and 
others were still bathing. For there the country 
abounds in hot wells.. This gave the Romans an 
opportunity of cutting off a number of them, 
while they were indulging themselves in those 
delicious baths, and charmed with the sweetness 
of the place. The cry of these brought others to 
their assistance, so that it was now difficult for 
Marius to restrain the impetuosity of his soldiers, 
who were in pain for their servants. Besides, the 
Ambrones, to the number of 30,000, who were 
the best troops the enemy had, and who had 
already defeated Manlius and Cmpio, were drawn 
out, and stood to their arms. Though they had 
overcharged themselves with eating, yet the wine 
they had drank had given them fresh spirits ; and 
they, advanced, not in a wild and disorderly 
manner, or with a confused and inarticulate noise : 
but beating their arms at regular intervals, and 
all keeping time with the tune, they came on 
crying out, A mbroncs ! Ambrones ! This they 
did, either to encourage each other, or to terrify 
the enemy with their name. The Ligurians were 
the first of the Italians that moved against them ; 
and when they heard the enemy, cry Ambrones, 
they echoed back the word, which was indeed 
their own ancient name. Thus the shout was 
often returned from one army to the other before 
they. charged, and. the. officers on both sides join- 
ing in it, and striving which should pronounce, 
the word loudest, added by this means to the N 
courage and impetuosity of their troops. 

The Ambrones were obliged to pass the river, 
and this broke their order ; so that, before they 
could form again, the Ligurians charged the fore- 
most of them, and thus began the battle. The 
Romans came to support the Ligurians, and pour- 
ing down from the higher ground, pressed the 
enemy so hard, that they soon put them in dis- 
order. Many of them justling each other on.thc 
banks of the river, were slain there, and the river 
itself was filled with dead bodies. Those who 
were got safe over not daring to make head, were 
cut off by the Romans, as they fled to their camp 
and carnages. There the women meeting them 
with swords and axes, and setting up a horrid 
and hideous cry, fell upon the fu^tives, as well 
as the pursuers, the. former as traitors, and the 
latter as enemies. Mingling with. the combatants, 
they laid hold on the .Roman shields, catchcd at 
their swords with their naked hands, and obsti- 
nately suffered themselves to be hacked in pieces. 
Thus the battle. is said to have been fought on the 
banks of the river rather by accident than any 
design of the general. 

The Romans, after having destroyed so many 
of the Ambrones, retired ns it grew dark ; but 
the camp did not resound with songs of victory, 
as might have been expected upon such success. . 
There were no entertainments, no mirth in their 
tents, nor, what is the most agreeable circum- 
stances to the soldier after victory, any sound and 
refreshing sleep. The night was passed in the 
greatest dread and perplexity. The camp was 
without trench or rampart. There remained yet 
many myriads of the barbarians unconquered ; 
and such of the Ambrones as escaped, mixing 
with them, a cry was heard all night, not like the 
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sighs and groans of men, but like the howling 
and bellowing of wild beasts. As this proceeded 
from such an innumerable host, the neighbouring 
mountains and the hollow banks of the river 
returned the sound, and the horrid din filledthe 
whole plains. The Romans felt the impressions 
of terror, and Marius himself was filled with 
astonishment at the apprehensions of a tumul- 
tuous night engagement. However, the bar- 
barians did not attack them, either that night or 
next day, but spent the time in consulting how to 
dispose and draw themselves up to the best 
advantage. 

In the mean time Marius observing the sloping 
hills and woody hollows that hung over the 
enemy’s camp, despatched Claudius Marcellus 
with 3000 men, to lie in ambush there till the 
fight was begun, and then to fall upon the enemy’s 
rear. The rest of his troops he ordered to sup 
and go to rest in good time. Next morning as 
soon as it was light he drew up before the camp, 
and commanded the cavalry to march into the 
plain. The .Teutones seeing this, pould not con- 
tain themselves, nor stay till all the Romans were 
come down into the plain, where they’ might fight 
them upon equal terms ; but arming hastily 
through thirst of vengeance, advanced up to the 
hill. Marius despatched his officers through the 
whole army, with orders that they should stand 
still and wait for the enemy. When the bar- 
barians were within reach, the Romans were to 
throw their javelins, then come to sword in hand, 
and pressing upon them with their shields, push 
them with all their force. For he knew the place 
was so slippery, that the enemy’s blows could 
have no great weight, nor could they preserve 
any close order, where the declivity of the ground 
continually changed their poise. At the same 
time that he gave these directions, he was the 
first that set the example. For he was inferior to 
none in personal agility, and in resolution he far 
exceeded them all. 

The Romans, by their firmness and united 
charge, kept the barbarians from ascending the 
hill, and by little and little forced them down into 
I the plain. There the foremost battalions were 
beginning to form_ again, when the utmost con- 
fusion discovered itself in the rear. For Mar- 
cellus, who had watched his opportunity, as soon 
as he found, by the noise, which reached the 
hills where he lay, _ that the battle was begun, 
with great impetuosity and loud shouts fell upon 
the enemy’s rear, and destroyed a considerable 
number of them. The hindmost being pushed 
upon those before, the whole army was soon put 
in disorder. Thus attacked both in front and 
rear, they could not stand the double shock, but 
forsook the ranks, and fled.* The Romans pur- 
suing, either killed or took prisoners above 
roo.ooo, and having made themselves masters of 
their tents, carriages, and baggage, voted as 
many of them as were not plundered, a present to 
Marius. This indeed was a noble recompense, 
yet it was thought very inadequate to the general- 
ship he had shown in that great and imminent 
danger.f 
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Other historians gives different account, both 
of the disposition of the spoils, and the number of 
the slain. From these writers we learn, that the 
Massilians walled in their vineyards with the 
bones they found in the field : and that the rain 
which fell the winter following, soaked in the 
moisture of the putrified bodies, the ground was 
so enriched by it, that it produced the next season 
a prodigious crop. Thus the opinion of Archilo- 
chus is confirmed, that fe Ids are fattened with 
blood. It is observed, indeed, that extraordinary 
rains generally fall after great battles ; whether 
it be, that some deity chooses to wash and purify 
the earth with water from above, or whether the 
blood and corruption, by the moist and heavy 
vapours they emit, thicken the air, which is liable 
to be altered by the smallest cause. 

After the battle, Marius selected from among 
the arms and other spoils such as were elegant 
and entire, and likely to make the greatest show 
in his triumph. The rest he piled together, ahd 
offered them as a splendid sacrifice to the gods. 
The army stood round the pile crowned with 
laurel ; and himself arrayed in his purple robe, 
and girt after the manner of the Romans., took a 
lighted torch. He had just lifted it up with both 
hands towards heaven, and was going to set fire 
to the piles, when some friends were seen galloping 
towards him. Great silence and expectation 
followed. When they were come near, they 
leaped from their horses, and saluted Marius 
consul the fifth time, delivering him letters to 
the same purpose. This added great joy to the 
solemnity, which the. soldiers expressed by ac- 
clamations and by clanking their arms ; and while 
the officers were presenting Marius with new 
crowns of laurel, he set fire to the pile, and 
finished the sacrifice. 

But whatever it is, that will not permit us to 
enjoy any great prosperity pure and unmixed, 
but chequers human life with a variety of good 
and evil ; whether it be fortune or some chastising 
deity, or necessity and the nature of things; a 
few days after this joyful solemnity, the sad news 
was brought to Marius of what had befallen his 
colleague Catulus. An event which, like a cloud 
in the midst of a calm, brought fresh alarms upon 
Rome, and threatened her with another tempest. 
Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppose, came to 
a resolution to give up the defence of the heights, 
lest he should weaken himself by being obliged 
to divide his force into many parts. He therefore 
descended quickly from the Alps into. Italy, and 
posted his army behind the river Athesis ; * where 
he blocked up the fords with strong fortifications 
on both sides, and threw a bridge over it ; that 
so he might be in a condition to succour the 
garrisons beyond it, if the barbarians should 
make their way through the narrow passes of the 
mountains and attempt to storm them. The 
barbarians held their enemies in such contempt, 
and came on with so much insolence, that, rather 
to show their strength and courage, than out of 
any necessity, they exposed themselves naked to 
the showers of snow; and, having pushed through 
the ice and deep drifts of snow to the tops of the 


* This victory was gained the second year of 
the hundred and sixty-ninth olympiad, before 
Christ one hundred. 

\ And yet there does not appear anything very 
extraordinary in the generalship of Manus on 


this occasion. The ignorance and rashness of the 
barbarians did everything in his favour. The 
Teutones lost the battle, as Hawley lost it at Fal- 
kirk, by attempting the hills. 

* Now the Adige. 
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mountains, they put their broad shields under 
them, and so slid down, in spite of the broken 
rocks and vast slippery descents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and 
taken a view of the channel, they determined to 
fill it up. Then they tore up the neighbouring 
hills, like the giants of old ; they pulled up trees 
by the. roots ; they broke of? massy rocks, and : 
rolled in huge heaps of earth. These were to . 
dam up the current. Other bulky materials, , 
besides these, were thrown in, to force away the 
bridge, which being carried down the stream 
with great violence, beat against the timber, and 
shook the foundation. At the sight of this the 
Roman soldiers were struck with terror, and great 
part of them quitted the camp and drew back. 
On this occasion Catulus, like an able and ex- 
cellent general, showed that he preferred the 
glory of his country to his own. For when he 
found that he could not persuade his men to keep 
their post, and that they were deserting it in a 
very dastardly manner, he ordered his standard 
to be taken up, and running to the foremost of 
the fugitives, led. them on himself; choosing 
rather that the disgrace should fall upon him 
than upon his country, and that his soldiers should 
not seem to fly, but to follow their general. 

The barbarians now assaulted and Cook the 
fortress on the other side of the. Athesis : but 
admiring the bravery of the garrison, who had 
behaved in a manner suitable to the glory of 
Rome, they. dismissed them upon certain con- 
ditions, having first made them swear to them 
upon a brazen bull. In the battle that followed, 
this bull was taken among the spoils, and is said 
to have been carried to Cat ulus’s house, as the 
first-fruits of the victory. The country.at present 
being without defence, the Cimhri spread them- 
selves over it, and committed great depredations. 

Hereupon Marius was called home. When he 
arrived, every one expected that he would triumph, 
and the senate readily passed a decree for that 
purpose. However, he declined it ; whether it 
was, that he was unwilling to deprive his men, 
who had shared in the danger, of their part of the 
honour, or that, to encourage the people in the 
present extremity, he chose to intrust the glory 
of his former achievements with the fortune, of 
Rome, in order to have it restored to him with 
interest upon his next success. Having made an 
i oration suitable to the time, he went to join 
I Catulus, who was much encouraged b y his coming. 

■ He then sent for his army out of Gaul ; and when 
it was arrived, he crossed the Po, with a design 
to keep the barbarians from penetrating into the 
Interior parts of Italy. But they deferred the 
combat, on pretence that they expected the 
Tcutones, and that they wondered at their delay; 
cither being really ignorant of their fate, or 
choosing to seem so. For they punished those 
who brought them that account with stripes ; and 
; sent to ask Marius for lands and cities, sufficient 
both, for them and their brethren. 'When Marius 
inquired of the ambassadors who their brethren 
were, they told him the Tcutones. The assembly 
laughed, and Marius replied in a taunting manner, 
u I)o not trouble yourselves about your brethren; 
for they have land enough, which we have already 
given them, and they shall have it for ever.” The 
ambassadors perceiving the irony, answered in 
s j iar P. and scurrilous terms, assuring him that 
the Ctmbri would chastise him immediately and 


the Teutones when they came. “And they arc 
not far off,” said Marius ; “it will be very unkind, 
therefore, in you to go away without saluting 
your brethren.” At the same time he ordered 
the kings of the Teutones to be brought out, 
loaded as they were with chains : for they had 
been taken by the Sequani, as they were en- 
deavouring to escape over the Alps. 

As soon as the ambassadors had acquainted the 
Cimbri with what had passed, they marched 
directly against Marius, who at that time lay 
still, and kept within his trenches. It is reported 
that on this occasion he contrived a new form for 
the javelins. Till then they used to fasten the 
shaft to the iron head with two iron pins. But 
Marius now letting one of them remain ns it was, 
had the other taken out, and a weak wooden peg 
put in its place. By this contrivance he intended, 
that when the javelin stuck in the enemy’s shield, 
it should not stand right out ; but that, the 
wooden peg breaking, and the iron pin bending, 
the shaft of the weapon should be dragged upon 
the ground, while the point stuck fast in the 
shield. 

Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, came now with a 
small party of horse to the Roman camp, and 
challenged Marius to appoint the time and place 
where they should meet and decide it by arms, 
to whom the country should belong. Marius 
answered that the Romans never consulted 


the plain of Vercelke should be the field of battle, 
which was fit for the Roman cavalry to act in, 
and convenient for the barbarians to display 
their number. 

Both parties kept their day, and drew up their 
forces oyer against each other. Catulus had 
under his command 20,300 men : Marius had 
32,000. The latter were drawn up in the two 
wings, and Catulus was in the centre. Sylla, 
who was present in the battle, gives us this 
account ; and it is reported, that Marius made 
this disposition, in hopes of breaking the Cim- 
brian battalions with the wings only, and securing 
to himself and his soldiers the honour of the 
victory, before Catulus could have an oppor- 
tunity to come up to the charge ; it being usual, 
in a large front, for the wings to advance before 
the mam body. This is confirmed by the de- 
fence which Catulus made of his own behaviour, 
in which he insisted. much on the malignant de- 
signs of Marius against him. 

The Cimbrian infantry marched out of their 
trenches without noise, and formed so as to have 
their flanks equal to their front ; each side of the 
square extending to thirty furlongs. Their 
cavalry, to the number of 15,000, issued forth in 
great splendour. Their helmets represented the 
heads and open jaws of strange and frightful 
wild beasts : on these were fixed high plumes, 
which made the men appear . taller. Their 
breast-plates were of polished, iron, and their 
shields were white and glittering. Each man 
had two-edged darts to fight with at a distance, 
and when they came hand to hand, they used 
broad and heavy swords. In this engagement 
they did not fall directly upon the front of the 
Romans, but wheeling to the right, they en- 
deavoured by little and little to enclose the 
enemy between them and their infantry, who 
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were posted. on the left., The Roman generals 
perceived their artful design, but were not able 
to restrain their own men. One happened to cry 
' out, that the enemy fled, and they all set off upon 
the pursuit. In the mean time, the barbarian 
foot came_ on like a vast sea. Marius having 
purified, lifted his hands towards heaven, and 
vowed a hecatomb to the gods ; and Catulus, in 
•the same posture, promised to consecrate. a 
temple to the fortune of that day. As Marius 
sacrificed on this occasion, it is said that the 
entrails were no sooner shown him, than he cried 
out with a loud voice, “The victory is mine/' 

However, when the battle was joined, an 
accident happened, which, as Sylla writes,* ap- 
peared to be intended by heaven to humble 
•Marius. a A prodigious dust, it seems, arose, 
which hid both armies. Marius moving first to 
the charge, had the misfortune to miss the 
enemy ; and having passed by their army, 
wandered about with his troops a long time in 
the field. In the mean time, the good fortune of 
Catulus directed the enemy to him, and it was 
his legions (in which Sylla tells us he ’fought) to 
whose lot the chief conflict fell. The heat of the 
weather, and the sun which shone full in the 
faces of the Cimbri, fought for the Romans. 
Those barbarians, being bred in shady and frozen 
countries, could bear the severest cold, but were 
not proof against heat. Their bodies soon ran 
down with sweat ; they drew their breath with 
difficulty, and were forced to hold their shields to 
shade their faces. Indeed, this battle was fought 
not. long after the summer solstice, and the 
-"Romans keep a festival for it on the third day of 
the calends of August, then called Sextilis. The 
dust, too, which hid the enemy, helped to en- 
courage the Romans. For as they could have no 
distinct view of the vast numbers of their antago- 
nists, they ran to the charge, and were come to 
close engagement before the sight of such multi- 
tudes could give them any impressions of terror. 
Besides, the Romans were so strengthened by 
labour and exercise, that not one of them was 
observed to sweat or be out of breath, notwith- 
standing the suffocating heat and the violence of 
the encounter. So Catulus himself is said to 
have written, in commendation of his soldiers. 

The greatest and best part of the enemy's 
troops were cut to pieces upon the spot ; those 
who fought in the front fastened themselves 
together, by long cords run through their belts,! 
to prevent their ranks from being broken. The 
Romans drove back the fugitives to their, camp, 
where they found the most shocking spectacle. 
The women standing in mourning by their 
carriages, killed those that fled ; some their hus- 
bands, some their brothers, others their fathers. 
•They strangled their little children with their 
own hands, and threw them under the wheels 
| and horses' feet. Last of all, they killed them- 
1 selves. They tell us of one that was seen slung 
j-Trom the top of a waggon, with a child hanging 
[ at each heel. The men, for want of trees, tied 
-themselves by the neck, some to the horns of the 

* It is a misfortune that Catulus's history of 
his consulship, and a greater that Sylla’s com- 
mentaries, are lost. 

t This was an absurd contrivance to keep their 
ranks. But they intended also to have bound 
their prisoners with the cords after the battle. 
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oxen, others to their legs, and then pricked them 
on ; that by the starting of the beasts they might 
be strangled or torn to pieces. But though they 
were so industrious to destroy themselves, above 
6ojOoo were taken prisoners, and the killed were 
said to have been twice that number. 

Marius’s soldiers plundered the baggage ; but 
the other spoils, with the ensigns and trumpets, 
they tell us, were brought to the camp of Catulus ; 
and he availed himself chiefly of this as a proof 
that the victory belonged to him. A hot dispute, 
it seems, arose between his troops and those of 
Marius, which had the best claim; and the 
ambassadors from Parma, who happened to be 
there, were chosen arbitrators. Catulus’s soldiers 
led them to the field of battle to see the dead, 
and clearly proved that they were killed by their 
javelins, because Catulus had taken care to have 
the shafts inscribed with his name. Neverthe- 
less, the whole honour of the day was ascribed 
to Marius, on account of his former victory, 
and his present authority. Nay, such was the 
applause of the populace, that they called him 
the third f minder of Rome, as having rescued 
her from a danger not less dreadful than that 
from the Gauls. In their rejoicings at home 
with their wives and children, at supper they 
offered libations to Marius along with the gods, 
and would have given him alone the honour of 
both triumphs. He declined this. indeed, and 
triumphed with Catulus, being desirous, to show 
his moderation after such extraordinary instances 
of success. Or, perhaps, he was afraid of some 
opposition from Catulus’s soldiers, who might 
not have suffered him to triumph, if he had 
deprived their general of his share of the 
honour.. 

In this manner his fifth consulate was passed. 
And now he aspired to a sixth, with .more ardour 
than any man had ever shown for his first. He 
courted the people, and endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with the meanest of them by such servile 
condescensions, as were not only unsuitable to 
his dignity, but even contrary to his disposition ; 
assuming an air of gentleness and complaisance, 
for which nature never meant him. It is said, 
that in civil affairs and the tumultuous proceed- 
ings of the populace, his ambition had given 
him an uncommon timidity. That intrepid 
firmness which he discovered in battle forsook 
him in the assemblies of the people, and the 
least breath of praise or dislike disconcerted him 
in his address. Yet we are told, that when he 
had granted the freedom of the city to a thou- 
sand Camerians, who had distinguished them- 
selves by their behaviour in the wars, and his 
proceeding was found fault with as contrary to 
law, he said the law spoke too softly to be heard 
amidst the din of arms. However, the noise 
that he dreaded, and that robbed him of his 
presence of mind, was that of popular assemblies. 
In war he easily obtained the highest rank, 
because they could not do without him ; but in 
the administration he was sometimes in danger 
of losing the honours he solicited. . In these 
cases he had recourse to the partiality of the 
multitude ; and had no. scruple of making his 
honesty subservient to his ambition. 

By these means he made himself obnoxious to 
•all the patricians. But he was most afraid of 
Metellus, whom he had treated with ingratitude. 
Besides, Metellus was a man, who, from a spirit . 
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of true virtue, was naturally an enemy to those 
who endeavoured to gain the populace by evil 
arts, and directed all their measures to please 
them. Marius, therefore, was very desirous to 
get him out of the way. For this purpose he 
associated with Glaucias and Satuminus, two of 
the most daring and turbulent men in Rome, 
who had the indigent and seditious part of the 
people at their command. By their assistance 
he got several laws enacted ; and having planted 
many of his soldiers in the assemblies, his faction 
prevailed, and Mctellus was overborne. 

Rutilius,* in other respects a man of credit 
and veracity, but particularly prejudiced against 
Marius, tells us he obtained his sixth consulate 
by large sums which he distributed among the 
tribes, and having thrown out Mctellus by dint 
of money, prevailed with them to eject Valerius 
Flaccus, rather his servant than his colleague. 
The people had never before bestowed so many 
consulates on any one man, except Valerius 
Corvinus.t And there was this great difference, 
that between the first and sixth consulate of 
Corvinus, there was an interval of forty-five 
years ; whereas Marius, after his first, was car- 
ried through five more without interruption, by 
one tide of fortune. 

In the last of these, he exposed himself to 
much hatred, by abetting Satuminus in all his 
crimes; particularly in his murder of Nonius, 
whom he slew because he was his competitor for 
the tribunesbip. Saturninus, being appointed 
tribune of the people, proposed an Agrarian law, 
in which there was a clause expressly providing 
that the senate should come and swear in full 
assembly, to confirm whatever the people should 
decree, and not oppose them in anything. 
Marius in the senate pretended to declare 
against this clause, asserting that he would 
never take such an oath, and that he believed 
no wise man would. For, supposing the law not 
a bad one, it would be a disgrace to the senate 
to be compelled to give sanction to a thing, 
which they should be brought to only by choice 
or persuasion. 

These, however, were not his real sentiments ; 
but he was laying for Metellus an unavoidable 
snare. As to himself, he reckoned that a great 
part of virtue and prudence consisted in dis- 
simulation, therefore he made but small account 
of his declaration in the senate. At the same 
time, knowing Metellus to be a man of immov- 
able firmness, who, with Pindar, esteemed Truth 
Ihcsptinx of heroic virtue , he hoped, by refusing 
the oath himself, to draw him in to refuse it too ; 
which would infallibly expose him to the im- 
placable resentment of the people. The event 
answered his expectation, upon Mctellus’ s de- 
claring that he would not take the oath, the 


* P. Rutilius Rufus was consul the year be- 
fore the second consulship of Marius. He wrote 
his own life in Latin, and a Roman history in 
Greek. Cicero mentions him, on several occa- 
sions, as a man of honour and probity. He was 
exiled six or seven years after the sixth consul- 
ship of Marius. Sylla would have recalled him, 
but he refused to return. 

+ Valerius Corvinus was elected consul when 
he was only twenty -three years of age, in the 
year pf Rome 406 ; and he was appointed consul 
the sixth time in the year of Rome 452. 


senate was dismissed. A few days after, Sa- 
tuminus summoned the fa there to appear in the 
Jorum., and swear to that article, and Marius 
made his appearance among the rest. A pro- 
found silence ensued, and all e3>cs were fixed 
upon him, when bidding adieu to the fine things 
he had said in the senate, he told the audience 
that he was not so opinionated as to pretend 
absolutely to prejudge a matter of such im- 
portance, and therefore he would take the oath, 
and keep the law too, provided it was a law. 
This proviso he added, merely to give a colour 
to his impudence, and was sworn immediately.* 

The people, charmed with his compliance, 
expressed their sense of it in loud acclamations ; 
while the patricians were abashed, andheld his 
double-dealing in the highest detestation. In- 
timidated by the people, they took the oath, 
however, in their order, till it came to Mctellus. 
But Metellus, though his friends exhorted and 
entreated him to be conformable, and not expose 
himself to those dreadful penalties which Sa- 
tuminus^had provided for such ^ as refused, 
shrunk not from the dignity of his resolution, 
nor took the oath. That great man abode by 
his principles ; _ he was ready " to suffer the 
greatest calamities, rather than do a dishonour- 
able thing ; and as he quitted the Joruvt, he said 
to those about him, 11 To do an ill action is base ; 
to do a good one, which involves you in # no 
danger, is nothing more than common : but it is 
the property of a good man, to do great and 
good things, though he risks everything by it.” 

Satuminus then caused a decree to be made, 
that the consuls should declare Mctellus a per- v ' 
son interdicted the use of fire and water, whom 
no man should admit into his house. And the 
meanest of the people, adhering to that party, 
were ready even to assassinate him. The nobi- | 
lity, now anxious for Metellus, ranged them- 
selves on his ^ side ; but he would suffer no 
sedition on his account. Instead of that, he 
adopted a wise measure, which was to leave the 
city. 44 For,” said he, 44 cither matters will take 
a better turn, and the people repent and recall 
me; or if they remain the same, it wall be best 
to be at a distance from Rome." What regard 
andwhat honours were paid Mctellus during his 
banishment, and how he lived at Rhodes in the 
study of philosophy, it will be more convenient 
to mention in his life. 

Marius was so highly obliged to Satuminus 
for this Jast piece of service, that he was forced 
to connive at him, though he now ran out into 
every act of insolence and outrage. He did not 
consider that he was giving the reins to a de- 
stroying fury, who was making his way in blood 
to absolute power and the subversion of the 
state. All this while Marius was desirous to 


• Thus Marius made the first step towards the 
ruin of the Roman constitution, which hap- 
pened not long after. If the senate were to^ 
swear to confirm whatever the people should 
decree, whether good or bad, they ceased to 
have a weight in the scale, and the government 
became a democracy. And as the people grew 
so corrupt as to take the highest price that was 
offered them, absolute power must be advanced 
with hasty strides. Indeed, a nation which has 
no principle of public virtue left, is not fit to be 
governed by any other. 
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keep fair with the nobility, and at the same time 
to retain the good graces of the people ; and this 
led him to act a part, than which nothing can be 
conceived more ungenerous and deceitful. * One 
night some of the iirst men in the state came to 
his house, and pressed him to declare against 
Saturninus; but at that very time he let in 
Saturninus at another door unknown to them. 
Then pretending a disorder in his bowels, he 
went from one party to the other : and this trick 
he played several times over, still exasperating 
both against each other. At last the senate and 
the equestrian order rose in a body, and ex- 
pressed their indignation in such strong terms 
k that he was obliged to send a party of soldiers 
into the fomm x to suppress the sedition. Sa- 
turninus, Glaucias, and the rest of the cabal, fled 
into the Capitol. There they were besieged, 
and at last forced to yield for want of water, the 
pipes being cut off. When they could hold out 
no longer, they called for Marius, and sur- 
rendered themselves to him upon the public 
faith. He tried every art to save them, but 
nothing would avail ; they no sooner came down 
into the fonivi t than they. were all put to the 
sword.* He was now become equally odious 
both to the nobility and the commons, so that 
when the time for the election of Censors came 
on, contrary to expectation he declined offering 
himself, and permitted others of less note to be 
chosen. But though it was his fear of a repulse 
that made him. sit still, he gave it another 
colour ; pretending he did not choose to make 
himself obnoxious to the people, by a severe 
^ - inspection into their lives and manners. 

An edict was now proposed for the^ recall of 
Metellus. Marius opposed it with all his power ; 
but finding his endeavours fruitless, he £ave up 
the point, and the people passed the bill with 
pleasure. Unable to bear the sight of Metellus, 
he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia 
and Galatia, under pretence of offering some 
sacrifices which he had vowed to the mother of 
the gods. But he had another reason which 
was not known to the people. Incapable of 
making any figure in peace, and unversed in 
political knowledge, he saw that all his great- 
ness arose from war, and that in a state of in- 
action its lustre began to fade. He, therefore, 
studied to raise new commotions. If he could 
but stir up the Asiatic kings, and particularly 
. Mithridates, who seemed most inclined to 
i quarrel, he hoped soon to be appointed general 
| against him, and to have an opportunity to fill 
I the city with new triumphs, as well as to enrich 
his own house with the spoils of Pontus and the 
wealth of its monarch. For this reason, though 
Mithridates treated him in the politest and most 
respectful manner, he was not in the least mol- 
lified, but addressed him in the following terms : 

I “ Mithridates, your business is, either to render 
yourself more powerful than the Romans, or to 
! submit quietly to their commands.” The king 
| was quite amazed. He had often heard of the 
liberty of speech that prevailed^ among the 
Romans^ but that was the first time he expe- 
, rienced it. 

At his return to Rome, he built a house near 
| the forum : either for the convenience of those 


* The people despatched them with clubs and 
stones. 
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who wanted to wait on him, which was the reason 
he assigned ; or because he hoped to have a 
greater concourse of people at his gates. In this, 
however, he was mistaken. He had not those 
grapes of conversation, that engaging address, 
which others were masters of ; and therefore, like 
a mere implement of war, he was neglected in 
time of peace. He was not so much concerned at 
the preference given to others, but that which 
Sylla had gained afflicted him exceedingly ; 
because he was rising by means of the envy which 
the patricians bore him i and his first step to the 
administration was a quarrel with him. But 
when Bocchus, king of Numidia, now declared an 
ally of the Romans, erected in the capitol. some 
figures of Victory adorned with trophies, and 
placed by them a set of golden statues, which repre- 
sented him delivering Jugurtha into the hands of 
Sylla, Marius was almost distracted. He con- 
sidered this as an act by which Sylla wanted to rob 
him of the glory of his achievements, and prepared 
to demolish these monuments by force. Sylla, on 
his part, as strenuously opposed him. 

This sedition was just upon the point of flaming 
out, when the war of the allies intervened,* and 
put a stop to it. The most warlike and most 
populous nations of Italy conspired against Rome, 
and were not far from subverting the empire. 
Their strength consisted not only in the weapons 
and valour of their soldiers, but in the courage and 
capacity of their generals, who were not inferior 
to those of Rome. 

This war, so remarkable for the number of 
battles and the variety of fortune that attended it, 
added as much to the reputation of Sylla, as it 
diminished that of Manus. The latter now 
seemed slow in his attacks, as well as dilatory in 
his resolutions : whether it were, that age had 
quenched his martial heat and vigour (for he was 
now above sixty-five years old) or that, as he 
himself said, his nerves being weak, and his body 
unwieldy, he underwent the fatigues of war, which 
were in fact above his strength, merely upon a 
point of honour. However, he beat the enemy in 
a great battle, wherein he killed at least 6000 of 
them, and through the whole he took care to give 
them no advantage over him.^ Nay, he suffered 
them to draw a line about him, to ridicule, and 
challenge him to the combat, without being in the 
least concerned at it. It is reported, that when 
Pompedius Silo, an officer of the greatest emi- 
nence and authority among the allies, said to him, 
“ If you are a great general, Marius, come down 
and fight us ; ” he answered, “ If you are a great 
general, Silo, make me come down and fight.” 
Another time, when the enemy gave the Romans 
a good opportunity of attacking them, and they 
were afraid to embrace it ; after both parties were 
retired, he called his soldiers together, and made 
this short speech to them : “ I know not which to 
call the greatest cowards, the enemy or you ; for 
neither dare they face your backs, nor you theirs 
At last, pretending to be incapacitated for the 
service by his infirmities, he laid down the com- 
mand. 

Vet when the war with the confederates drew 
to an end, and several applications were made, 
through the popular orators, for the command 

* This was also called the Marsian war. It 
broke out in the six hundred and sixty-second’ 
year of Rome. Vid. Flor. 1 . iii. c. 18. 
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against Mithridates, the tribune Sulpitius, a hold 
and daring- man, contrary to all expectation, 
brought forth Manus, and nominated him Pro- 
consul and general m the Mithridatic war. The 
people, upon this, were divided, some accepting 
Manus, while others called for SvIIa, and bade 
Marius go to the warm baths oflJaia; for cure, 
since, by his own confession, he was quite worn 
out with age and defluxions. It seems, Marius 
^ j Vi “ a Misenum, more luxuriously 

ai }~ effeminately furnished than became a man 
who had been at the head of so many armies, and 
had directed so many campaigns. Cornelia is 
said to have bought this house for 75,000 drachmas ; 
yet, no long time after, Lucius LuculluS gave for 
it 500,200; to such a height did expense and 
luxury rise in the course of a few years. 

. * ra ™ s » however, affecting to shake off the 
Ufinmties of age, went every day into the Campus 
Mart: us ; where he took the most robust exercises 
along with the young men, and showed himself 
nimble in his arms, and active on horseback, 
though his years had now made him heavy and 
corpulent. Some were pleased with these things, 
and went to sec the spirit he exerted in the 
exercises. But the more sensible sort of people, 
when they beheld it, could not help pitying the 
avarice and ambition of a man, who, though 
raised from poverty to opulence, and from the 
meanest condition to greatness, knew not how to 
set bounds to his good fortune. It shocked them 
to think, that this man, instead of being happy in 
the admiration he had gained, and cloying his 
present possessions in peace, as if he were in want 
ot alt things, was going, at so great an age, and 
alter so many honours and triumphs, to Cappa- 
docia and the Euxme sea, to fight with Archctaus 
and Neoptoicmus, the lieutenants of Mithridates. 
As for the reason that Marius assigned for this 
step, namely, that he wanted himself to train up 
ms son to war, it was perfectly trilling. 

The commonwealth had been sickly for some 
nme, ana now her disorder came to a crisis, 1 
Manus had found a fit instrument for her ruin in < 
the audacity of Sulpitips ; a man who in other ; 
respects admtred and imitated Saturninus, but I 
considered him as too timid and dilatory in his t 
proceedings. Determined to commit no such t 
emir, he got 600 men of the equestrian order 
about him, as Ins guard, whom he called his Anti* ( 
seriate, c 

One day while the consuls were holding an r 
assembly of the people,* Sulpitius came upon h 
them with his assassins. The consuls immediately r 
^ ne seized the son of one of them, and o 
killed him on the spot. Sylla (the other consul) a 
was pursued, but escaped into the house of Marius, tl 
which nobody thought of ; and when the pursuers I ; 
were gone by, it is said that Marius himself Jet tl 
him out at a back gate, from whence he got g 
safe to the camp. But Sylla, in his Commentaries, tl 
denies that he fled to the house of Marius. He b 
writes, that he was taken thither to debate about u 
certain edicts, which they wanted him to pass tl 
against his will; that he was surrounded with tl 
a" 2 s ' vords - ancl carried forcibly to that house : se 
it, c 1 at * nst bc was removed from thence to T 
M eyerw.e, where he was compelled to revoke the - 


was R“f“s "'ere consuls. It 

; ' :1 °f the latter that was slain. 


2? Whidl ^ ad been issued by him 

?; Suipmus, now iarrying all before him, decreed 
he the command of the army to Marius ; and Marius 
og preparing for his march, sent two tribunes to 
le Sylla, with orders that he should deliver un the 
■e, army to them. But Sylla, instead of residing 
™ i”j ckar ge, animated his troops to revenge and 
us led them, to the number of. 30,000 foot and’ cooo 

m S' 1 < JV rCC - t y a iPJ nSt Rome - for the tribunes 
m whom Marius had sent to demand the army of 

2? thcy ff 11 u Pon 'hem and cut them in pieces 

! fe' s ' f ? n tbe other hand, put to death many of 
5 , S j Ha s fnends m Rome, and proclaimed liberty to 

d B n T: thM r?a Uld : al:c “P in «• 

° ?. U£ ’ . a t0 X^' tb ' re were but three that 
accepted this o/icr.. He could therefore make 
' distance; Sylla soon entered the 

“ city, and Manus was forced to fly for his life. 

If ,^y 00 2 f S c C c l u ' t!cd Rome, he’ was 
If abandoned by those that had accompanied him 
They dispersed themselves as they could ; and 
d night coming on, he retired to a little house he 
»’ ^ Ro; ne, called Salonium. Thence he 
f A, n n.;"- S f on 1 5, !omc neighbouring farms of his 
., mthcr-in-law Mutius, to provide necessaries, 
e However, he did not wait for his return, but 
h went down to Ostia, where a friend of his, railed 
a kITTi?’ !“** P^Porotl him a ship, and cm- 

0 barked, having with him only Granius, his wife’s 

a son by a former husband. 

1 . ,; Vh f n young Marius had reached his grand- 

f CS , ta j e> ", hastcnt ; d to collect such things 

t as he 11 anted, and to pack them up. But before 

he couid make an end, lie was overtaken by day- 1 , 
- light, and was near being discovered by the 
1 for n party of horse had hastened 

. thither, on suspicion that Marius might be Jurk- 
i mg thereabouts. The bailin' of those grounds 
1 got sight of them m time, and hid the young 
man m a cart-load or beans. Then he pm. to his 
: team, and driving up to the party of horsemen, 
passed on to Rome. Thus young Marius was 
conveyed to his wife, who supplied him with 
some necessaries; and as soon as it grew dark 
he made for the sea, where finding a ship ready 

to that coumryf 1 ’ h<! cmbarkcd - ond P a «cd over 
In the mean time the elder Marius with a 
favourable gale coasted Italy. But being afraid 
of falling into the hands of Gcminius, a leading 
man m i nrmcino, who was his professed enemy! 
he directed the manners to keep clear of that 
place. I he manners were willing ■enough to 
oblige hun ; but the wind shifting on a sudden, 
and blowing hard from sea, they were afraid 
they should not be able to weather the storm 
Besides, Manus was indisposed and seasick; 
they concluded therefore to make land, and with 
great difficulty got to Circ.xum. There finding 
that the tempest increased, and their provisions 
began to fail, they went on shore, and wandered 
up and down, they knew not whither. Such is-' 1 
the method taken by persons in great perplexity ; 
they shun the present as the greatest evil, and 
seek for hope in the dark events of futurity. 

I he land was their e nemy, the sea was the same : 

* If that order had not been revoked, no public 
business could have been done ; consequently 

Manus could not have been appointed to the 
command against Mithridates. 
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it was dangerous to meet with men ; it was 
dangerous aiso not to meet with them, because of 
their extreme want of provisions. In the even- 
ing they met with a few herdsmen, who had 
nothing to give them ; but happening to know 
Marius, they desired he would immediately quit 
those parts, for a little before they had seen a 
number of horse upon that very spot riding 
about in search of him. He was now involved 
in all manner of distress, and those about him 
ready to give out through hunger. In this ex- 
tremity he turned out of the road, and threw 
himself into a thick wood, where he passed the 
night in great anxiety. Next day, in distress for 
want of refreshment, and willing to make use of 
the little strength he had, before it quite forsook 
him, he moved down to the seaside. As he went, 
he encouraged his companions not to desert him, 
and earnestly entreated them to wait for the 
accomplishment of his last hope, for which he 
reserved himself, upon the credit of some old 
prophecies. He told them that when he was 
very young, and lived in the country, an eagle’s 
nest fell into his lap, with seven young ones in 
it.* His parents, surprised at the sight, applied 
to the diviners, who answered, that their son 
would be the most illustrious of men, and that he 
would seven times attain the highest office and 
nuthority in his country. 

Some say, this had actually happened to 
Marius ; others are of opinion, that the persons 
who were then about him, and heard him relate 
it, on that as well as several other occasions, 
during his exile, gave credit to it, and committed 
it to writing, though nothing could be more 
"fabulous. For an eagle has not more than two 
young ones at a time. Nay, even Musaius is 
accused of a false assertion, when he says, “The 
eagle lays three eggs, sits on two, and hatches 
but one.” However this may he, it is agreed on 
all hands, that Marius, during his banishment, 
and in the greatest extremities, often said he 
should certainly come to a seventh consulship. 

They were not now above two miles and a half 
from the city of Minturna;, when they espied at 
some considerable distance a troop of horse 
making towards them, and at the same time 
happened to see two barks sailing near the shore. 
They ran down, therefore, to the sea, with all 
the speed and strength they had ; and when they 
had reached it, plunged in and swam towards the 
ships. Granius gained one of them, and passed 
over to an opposite island, called itlnaria. As 
for Marius, who was very hear’}' and unwieldy, 
he was borne with much difficulty by two ser- 
vants above the water, and put into the other 
ship. The party of horse were by this time 
come to the seaside^ from whence they called to 
the ship's crew, either to put ashore immediately, 
or else to throw Marius overboard, and then 
they might go where they pleased. Marius 
1 Pegged of them with tears to save him ; and the 
•d masters of the vessel, after consulting together 
fl a few moments, in which they changed their 
' opinions several times, resolved to make answer, 
that they would not deliver up Marius. Upon 
this, the soldiers rode off in a great rage; and 
the sailors, soon departing from their resolution, 
made for land. They cast anchor in the mouth 

* Marius might as well avail himself of this 
fable, as of the prophecies of Martha. 
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of the river Liris,_ where it overflows and forms a 
marsh, and advised Marius, who was much 
harassed, to go and refresh himself on shore, 
till they could get a better wind. This they 
said would happen at a certain hour, when the 
wind from the sea would fall, and that from the 
marshes rise. Marius believing them, they 
helped him ashore ; and he seated himself on 
the grass, little thinking of what was going to 
befall him. For the crew immediately went on 
hoard again, weighed anchor, and sailed away : 
thinking it neither honourable to deliver up 
Marius, nor safe to protect him. 

Thus deserted by all the world, he sat a good 
while on the shore, in silent stupefaction. At 
length recovering himself with much difficulty, 
he rose and walked in a disconsolate manner 
through those wild and devious places, till by 
scrambling over deep hogs and ditches full of 
water and mud, he came to the cottage of an 
old man who worked in the fens. _ He threw 
himselt at his feet, and begged him to save 
and shelter a man, who, if he escaped the present 
danger, would reward him far beyond his hopes. 
The cottager, whether he knew him before, or 
was then moved with his venerable aspect, told 
him, his hut would be sufficient, if he wanted 
only to repose himself ; but if he was wandering 
about to elude the search of his enemies, he 
would hide him in a place much safer and more 
retired. Marius desiring him to do so, the poor 
man took him into the fens, and bade him hide 
himself in a hollow place by the river, where he 
laid upon him a quantity of reeds and other light 
things, that would cover, but not oppress him. 

In a short time, however, he was disturbed 
with a tumultuous noise from the cottage. For 
Geminius had sent a number of men from Tarra- 
cina in- pursuit of him ; and one party coming 
that way, loudly threatened the old man for 
having entertained and concealed an enemy to 
the Romans. _ Marius, upon this, quitted the 
cave ; and having stripped himself, plunged into 
the bog, amidst the thick water and mud. This 
expedient rather discovered than screened him. 
They hauled him out naked, and covered with 
dirt, and carried him to Minturnoe, where they 
delivered him to the magistrates. For proclama- 
tion had been made through all those towns, 
that a general search should be made for Marius, 
and that he should be put to death wherever he 
was found. The magistrates, however, thought 
proper to consider of it, and sent^ him under a 
guard to the house of Fannia. This woman had 
an inveterate aversion to Marius. When she 
was divorced from her husband_ Tinnius, she de- 
manded her whole fortune, which was consider- 
able, and Tinnius alleging adultery, the cause 
was brought before Marius, who was then consul 
for the sixth time. Upon the trial it appeared 
that Fannia was a woman of bad fame before her 
marriage ; and that Tinnius was no stranger to 
her character when he married her. Besides, he 
had lived with her a considerable time in the 
state of matrimony. The consul, of course, re- 
primanded them both. The husband was ordered 
to restore his wife’s fortune, and the wife, as a ■ 
proper mark of her disgrace, was sentenced to 
pay a fine of four drachmas. 

Fannia, however, forgetful of female resent- 
ment, entertained and encouraged Marius to the 
utmost of her power. He acknowledged her 
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generosity, and at the same time expressed the 
greatest vivacity and confidence. The occasion 
of this was an auspicious omen. When he was 
conducted to her house, as he approached, and 
the gate was opened, an ass came out to drink 
at a neighbouring fountain. The animal, with a 
vivacity uncommon to its species, fixed its eyes 
steadfastly on Marius, then brayed aloud, and, 
as it passed him, skipped wantonly along. The 
conclusion which he drew from this omen was, 
that the gods meant he should seek his safety 
by sea ; for that it was not in consequence of any 
natural thirst that the ass went to the fountain.* 
This circumstance he mentioned to Fannia, and 
haring ordered the door of his chamber to be 
secured, he went to rest. 

However, the magistrates and council of JMin- 
tumze concluded that Marius should immediately 
be put to death. No citizen would undertake 
this office ; but a dragoon, either a^ Gaul or a 
Cimbrain (for both are mentioned^ in history), 
went up to him sword in hand, with an intent 
to despatch him. The chamber in which he lay 
was somewhat gloomy, and a li^ht, they tell you, 

• glanced fiom the eyes of Manus, which darted 
on the face of the assassin ; while at the same 
time, he heard a solemn voice saying, “Dost 
thou dare to kill Marius?*' Upon -this the ^as- 
sassin threw down his sword and fled, crying, 
“ I cannot kill Marius." The people of Min- 
tuma were struck with astonishment — pity and 
remorse ensued— should they put to death the 
preserver of Italy? was it not even a disgrace 
to them that they did not contribute to his re- 
lief? “Let him go," said they; “let the exile 
go^and await his destiny in some other region ! 
It is time wc should deprecate the anger of the 
gods, who have refused the poor, the naked 
wanderer the common privileges of hospitality ! " 
Under the influence of this enthusiasm, they 
immediately conducted him to the sea-coast. Yet 
in the midst of their officious expedition they 
met with some delay. The Marician grove, 
which they hold sacred, and suffer nothing that 
enters it to be removed, lay immediately in their 
way. Consequently they could not pass through 
it, and to go round it would be tedious. At last 
an old man of the company cried out, that no 
place, however religious, was inaccessible, if it 
could contribute to the preservation of Marius. 
No sooner had he said this, than he took some 
of the baggage in Ins hand, and marched through 
the place. The rest followed with the same 
alacrity, and when Marius came to the sea-coast, 
he found a vessel provided for him, by one Be- 
larus. Some time after he presented a picture 
representing this event to the temple of Marica.f 
when Marius set sail, the wind drove him to the 
island of /Enaria, where he found Granius and 
some other friends, and with them he sailed for 
Africa. Being in want of fresh water, they were 
obliged to put in at Sicily, where the Roman 
Quarstor kept such strict watch, that Marius 
very narrowly escaped, and jto fewer than six- 
teen of the watermen were killed. From thence 


* All that was extraordinary in this_ circum- 
stance was, that the ass, like the sheep, is seldom 
seen to drink. 

I Virgil mentions this nymph, iEn. 7. 

Et nympha genitum Laureate Marica, 


he immediately sailed for the island of Meninx, 
where he first heard that his son had escaped 
with Cethegus, and was gone to implore the 
succour of Hicmpsal, king of Numidia. This 
gave him some encouragement, and immediately 
he ventured for Carthage.^ 

The Roman governor in Africa was SextiUus. 
He had neither received favour nor injury from 
Marius, but the exile hoped for something from 
his pity. He was just landed, with a few of his 
men, when an officer came and thus addressed 
him: “Marius, I come from ^ the pnetor Sex- 
tilius, to tell you, that he forbids you to set foot 
in Africa. If you obey not, he will support the 
senate's decree, and treat you as a public enemy.” 
Marius, upon hearing this, was struck dumb with 
grief and indignation. He uttered not a word 
for some time, but stood regarding the officer 
with a menacing aspect. At length, the officer 
asked him, what answer he should carry to the 
governor. “ Go and tell him," said the unfortu- 
nate man with a sigh, “that thou hast seen the 
exile Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” * 
Thus, in the happiest manner in the wo rid, he 
proposed the fate of that city and his own as 
warnings to the prccton 

In the mean time, Hicmpsal, king of Numidia, 
was unresolved liow to act with respect to young 
Marius. He treated him in an honourable manner 
at his court, but whenever he desired leave to 
depart, found some pretence or other to detain 
him. At the same time it was plain that these 
delays did not proceed from any intention of 
serving him. An accident, however, set him free. 
The young man was handsome. One of the 
king’s concubines was affected with his misfor- 
tunes. Pity soon turned to love. At first he 
rejected the woman's advances. But when he 
saw no other way to gain his liberty, and found 
that her regards were rather delicate than gross, 
he accepted the tender of her heart ; and by her 
means escaped with his friends, and came to his 
father. 

After the first salutations, as they walked along 
the shore, they saw two scorpions fighting. This 
appeared to ’Marius an ill omen; they went, 
therefore, on board a fishing boat, and made 
for Ccrcina, an island not far distant from the 
continent. They were scarce got out to sea, 
when they saw a party of the king’s horse on 
full speed towards the place where they embarked : 
so that Marius thought he never escaped a more 
instant danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was 
engaged in Bccotia with the lieutenants of Mith- 
ridates, a quarrel had happened between the 
consuls at Romc,t and that they had recourse 
to arms. Octavius, haying the advantage, drove 
out Cinna, who was aiming at absolute power, 
and appointed Cornelius Merula consul in his 
room. Cinna collected forces in other parts of 
Italy, and maintained the war against them. 
Marius, upon this news, determined to hasten 
to Cinna^ He took with him some Marusinn' 
horse, which lie had levied in Africa, and a few 

* There is not, perhaps, anything nobler, or 
a greater proof of genius, than this saying, in 
'Marius's whole life. 

I The year of Rome 666, and eighty- five years 
I before Christ. Cinna was for recalling the exiles, 

! and Octavius was against it. 
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others that wore coma to him from Italy, in all parted from. Yet he had alt the weakness of 
not amounting to above 1000 men, and with this superstition, and spent more of his time with 
handful began hts voyage. He arrived at a fortune-tellers and prognosticators than with men 
port of Tuscany cal cd ielamon, and as soon as of political or military abilities. However, before 
he was landed proclaimed liberty to the slaves. Marius entered the city, Octavius was driurered 
ihe name of Manus brought down numbers of from the tribunal and slain by persons commis- 
freemen too husbandmen, shepherds and such sioned for that purpose, and it is said that a 


like to the shore ; the ablest of which he enlisted, 
and in a short time had a great army on foot, 
with which he filled forty ships. He knew Oc- 


Clialdtenn schema was found in his bosom as he 
lay. It seems unaccountable, that of two such 
generals as Marius and Octavius, the one should 


tavms to be a man of good idrmcipies, and dis- be saved, and the other mined, by a confidence 
posed to govern agreeably to justice ; but Cinna in divination. 

was obnoxious to his # enemy Sylia, and nt that While affairs were in this posture, the senate 
time m open war against the established govern- assembled, and sent some of their own body to 
ment lie resolved, therefore, to join Cmna with Cmna and Marius, with a request that they 
all his forces. Accordingly he sent to acquaint should come into the city, but spare the inhabi- 
mm, that he considered him as consul, and was tants. Cmna, as consul, received them, sitting 
obey his commands. Cinnn accepted in his chair of state, and gave them an obliging 
bis offer, declared him proconsul, and sent him answer. But Marius stood by the consul’s chair, 
the fasces and other ensigns of authority. But and spoke not a word. He showed, however, by 
Manus declined them, alleging that such pomp the gloominess of his look, and the menacing 
did not become his ruined lortunes. Instead of sense of his eye, that he would soon fill the city 
that, he wore a mean garment, and let his hair with blood. Immediately after this, they moved 
grow, as it had done trom the day of his exile, forwards towards Rome. Cmna entered the city 
He was now, indeed, upwards of seventy years with a strong guard : but Marius stopped at the 
2 ‘ 5 b kut 33e ' va *kcd with a pace affectedly slow, gates, with a dissimulation dictated by his resent- 

Ihts tvnt; 5nfr*nr!pr1 fr, rAm. „ 1 1 j 


This appearance was intended to excite com- 
passion. _ Yet his native fierceness, and something 


mem. He said, he was a banished man, and 
the laws prohibited his return. If his country 


more, might be distinguished amidst all this look wanted his service, she must repeal the law which 
of misery ; and it was evident that he was not drove him into exile. As if he had a real regard 
so much humbled, as exasperated, by his mis- for the laws, or were entering a city still in 


fortunes. 

When he had saluted Cinna, and made a speech 

.. 1. „ 1 1 . 1 » * 


possession of its liberty. 

The people, therefore, were summoned to 


to the array, he immediately began his opera- assemble for that puipose. But before three or 
tions, and soon changed the face of affairs. In four tribes had given their suffrages, he put off 

r " *«* hrst pmee, he cut off the^ enemy's convoys the mask, and, without waking for the formality 
"1 v* P^^ered their storeships, ’ and of a repeal, entered with a guard selected from 

made himself master of the bread-corn. In the the slaves that had repaired to his standard, 
next place, he coasted along, and seized the sea- These he called his Bardiatans.* At the least 
port towns. At last, Ostia itself was betrayed to word or sign given by Marius, they murdered all 
y im. He pillaged the town, slew most of the whom he marked for destruction. So that when 
inhabitants, and threw a bridge over the Tiber, Ancharius, a senator, and a man of praetorian 
to prevent the carrying of any provisions to dignity, saluted Marius, and he returned not the 
Home by sea. Then he marched to Rome, and salutation, they killed him ia his presence. After 
posted himself upon the hill called Janiculum* this, they considered it as a signal to kill any 
Meanwhile, the cause did not suffer so much man, who saluted Marius in the streets, and was 


by the incapacity of Octavius, as by his anxious 
- and unseasonable attention to the laws. For, 


not taken any notice of ; so that his very friends 
were seized with horror, whenever they went to 


when many of his friends advised him to enfran- pay their respects to him. 

chise the slaves, he said, he would not grant When they had butchered great numbers, 
such persons the freedom of that city, in defence Cinna's revenge began to pall : it was satiated 


of whose constitution he shut out Marius. 


. with blood — but the fury _ of Marius seemed 

But upon the arrival of MeteUus, the son of rather to increase : his appetite for slaughter was 
that MeteUus who commanded in the African sharpened by indulgence, and he went on destroy- 
war, and was afterwards banished by Marius, the ing # all who gave him the least shadow of sus- 
arnxy within the walls leaving Octavius, applied picion. Every road, every town was full of 
to him, as the better officer, and entreated him assassins, pursuing and hunting the unhappy 
to take the command \ adding, that they should victims. 

%ht and conquer, when they had got an able On this occasion it was found, that no obliga- 
and active general. b MeteUus, however, rejected tions of friendship, no rights of hospitality can 
their suit with indignation, and bade them go stand the shock of ill fortune. For there were 
back to the consul ; instead of which, they went very few who did not betray those that had taken 
over to the enemy. At the same time MeteUus refuge in their houses. The slaves of Cormnus, 


withdrew, giving up the city for lost. 


therefore, deserve the highest admiration. 


I Asjfor Octavius, he stayed, at the persuasion of hid their master in the house, and took a dead 
certain Chaldean divinere and expositors of the body out of the street from among the slain, and 
Sibylline books, who promised him that all would hanged it by the nock ; then they put a gold ring 

be well. Octavius was indeed one of the most — - 

upright men among the Romans ; he supported * M. de Thou conjectured that we should read 
his dignity as consul, without giving any ear to Bardyetse, because there was a fierce and bar- 
flatterers, and regarded the laws and ancient barous people in Spain of that name. Some 
usages of his country as rules never to be de^ manuscripts have Ortkeans. 
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upon the finger, and shoiredthe corpse in that 
condition to Marius’s executioners ; after which 
they dressed it for the funeral, and buried it as 
their master’s body. No one suspected the 
matter ; and Comutus, after being concealed as 
long as it was necessary, was conveyed by those 
servants into Galatia. 

Mark Antony the orator likewise found a faith- 
ful friend, but did not save his life by it. This 
friend of his was in a low station of life : how- 
ever, ns he had one of the greatest men of Rome 
under his roof, he entertained him in the best 
manner lie could, and often sent to a neighbour- 
ing tavern for wine for him. The vintner finding 
that the servant who fetched it was something of 
a connoisseur in tasting the wine, and insisted on 
having better, asked him why he was not satisfied 
with the common new wine he used to have; 
but wanted the best and the dearest. The 
servant, in the simplicity of his heart, told him, 
as his friend and acquaintance, that the wine was 
for Mark Antony, who lay concealed in his 
master’s house. As soon as lie was gone, the 
knowing vintner went himself to Manus, who 
was then at supper; and told him he could put 
Antony into his power : upon which, Marius 
clapped his hands in the agitation of joy, and 
would even have left his company, and gone to 
the place himself, had not he been dissuaded by 
his friends. However, he sent an officer, named 
Annius, with some soldiers, and ordered him to 
bring the head of Antony. When they came to 
the house, Annius stood at the door, while the 
soldiers got up by a ladder into Antony’s cham- 
ber. When they saw him, they encouraged each 
other to the execution ; but such was the power 
or his eloquence, when he pleaded for his life, 
that, so far from laying hands upon him, they 
stood motionless, with dejected eyes, and wept. 
During this delay, Annius goes up, beholds 
Antony addressing the soldiers, and the soldiers 
confounded by the force of his address. Upon 
this, he reproved them for their weakness, and 
wth c his onn band cut of? the orator's head. 
Lutntius Cntulus, the colleague of Marius, who 
had jointly triumphed with him over the Cimbri, 
finding that every intercessory effort was vain, 
shut himself up in a narrow chamber, and 
suffered himself to be suffocated by the steam of 
a large coal fire. When the bodies were thrown 
out and trod upon in the streets, it was not pity 
they excited ; it was horror and dismay. Cut 
what shocked the people much more was the con’ 
duct of the Bardiccans, who after they had mur- 
dered the masters of families, exposed the naked- 
ness of their children, and indulged their passions 
with their wives. In short, their violence and 
rapacity were beyond all restraint, till Cinna and 
Sertorius determmedin council, to fall upon them 
in their sleep, and cut them off to a man. 

At this time the tide of affairs took a sudden 
turn. News was brought that Sylla had put an 
end to the Mithridatic war, and that after having | 
reduced the provinces, he was returning to Rome 
with a large army. This gave a short respite, a 
breathing from these inexpressible troubles; as 
the apprehensions of war had been universally 
prevalent. Marius was now chosen consul the 
seventh time, and as he was walking out on the 
calends of January, the first day of the year, he 
ordered Sextus Lucinus to be seized, and thrown 
down the Tarpcian rock ; a circumstance, which 


occasioned an unhappy presage of approaching 
evils. The consul himself, worn out with a scries 
of misfortunes and distress, found his faculties 
fail, and trembled at the approach of wars and 
conflicts. For he considered that it was not an 
Octavius.^ a Merula, the desperate leaders of a 
small sedition, he had to contend with, hut Sylla, 
the conqueror of Mithridates, and the bamsher 
of Marius. Thus agitated, thus revolving the 
miseries, the flights, the dangers he had ex- 
perienced both by land and sea, his inquietude 
affected him even by night, and a voice seemed 
continually to pronounce in his ear : 

Dread are the slumbers of the distant lion. 

Unable to support the painfulncss of watching, 
hejiad recourse to the bottle, and gave in to those 
excesses which by no means suited his years. At 
last, when, by intelligence from sea, he was con- 
vinced of the approach of SylJa, his apprehen- 
sions were heightened to the greatest degree. 
The dread of his^ approach, the pain of continual 
inxioty, threw him into a pleuritic fever ; and in 
this state, Posidonius, the philosopher, tells us, 
he found him, when he went to speak to him, on 
some affairs of his embassy, But Caius Piso the 
historian relates, that walking out with his friends 
one evening at supper, he gave them a short 
history of his life, and after expatiating on the 
uncertainty of fortune, concluded that it was 
beneath the dignity of a wise man to live in 
subjection to that' fickle deity. Upon this, he ' 
took leave of his friends, and betaking himself to 
his bed, died seven days after. There are those 
who impute his death to the excess of bis am*, 
bition, which, according to their account, threw 
him into a delirium ; insomuch that he ^fancied he 
was carrying on the war against Mifliridatcs, and 
uttered all the expressions used in an engage- 
ment. Such was the violence of his ambition for 
that command ! 

Thus, at the age of seventy, distinguished^ by 
the unparalleled honour of seven consulships, 
and possessed of more than regal fortune, Marius 
died with the chagrin of an unfortunate wretch, 
who had not obtained what he wanted. 

Plato, at the point of death, congratulated him- 
self, in the first place, that he was born a man ; 
in ^hc next place, that he had the happiness of 
being a Greek, not a brute or barbarian ; and 
last of all, that he was the contemporary of 
Sophocles. Antipater of Tarsus, too, a little be- 
fore his death, recollected the several advantages 
of his life, not forgetting even his successful 
voyage to Athens. In settling his accounts with 
Fortune, he carefully entered every agreeable 
circumstance in that excellent book of the mind, 
his memory. How much wiser, how much 

happier than those, who, forgetful of every 
blessing they have received, hang on the vain 
and deceitful hand of hope, and while they are 
idly gTaspvng at future acquisitions, neglect the 
enjoyment of the present !' though the future, 
gifts of fortune arc not in their power, and though^ 
their present possessions are not in the power of 
fortune, they look up to the former and neglect 
the latter. Their punishment, however, is not 
less just than it is certain. Before philosophy 
and thC' cultivation of reason have laid a proper 
foundation for the management of wealth and 
power, they pursue them with that avidity, which 
must for ever liarass an undisciplined mind. 
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Marius died on the seventeenth day of his 
seventh consulship. His death was productive 
of the greatest joy in Rome, and' the citizens 
looked upon it as an event that freed them from 
the worst of tyrannies. It was not long, how- 
ever, before they found that they had changed 
an old and feeble tyrant, for one who had youth 
and vigour to carry his cruelties into execution. 
Such they found the son of Marius, whose san- 
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gu inary spirit showed itself in the destruction of 
numbers of the nobility. His martial intrepidity 
and ferocious behaviour at first procured him the 
title of the son of Mars, but his conduct after- 
wards denominated him the son of Venus. When 
he was besieged in Preneste, and had tried every 
little artifice to escape, he put an end to his life, 
that he might not fall into the hands of Sylla. 


LYSANDER, 


Among the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at 
Delphi, one has this inscription, “Brasidas 
AND THE ACANTHIX TOOK THIS FKpM THE ATHE- 
NIANS.* * * § Hence many are of opinion, that the 
marble statue, which stands in the chapel of that 
nation, just by the door, is the statue of Brasidas. 
But in fact it is Lysander’s, whom it perfectly 
represents with his hair at full growth, f and a 
length of beard, both after the ancient fashion. 
It is not true, indeed (as some would have it), 
that while the Argives cut their hair in sorrow 
for the loss of a great battle, } the Lacedtemo- 
nians began to let theirs grow in the joy of 
success. Nor did they first give into this custom, 
when the Bacchiadre § fled from Corinth to Lace- 
daemon, and made a disagreeable appearance 
with their shorn locks. But it is derived from the 
institution of Lycurgus, who is reported to have 
said, that " long hair makes the handsome more 
beautiful, and the ugly more terrible.” 

Aristoclitus, || the father of Lysander, is said 
not to have been of the royal line, but to be de- 
scended from the Heraclidm by another family. 
As for Lysander, he was bred up in poverty. 
No one conformed more freely to the Spartan 
discipline than he. He had a firm heart, above 
yielding to the charms of any pleasure, except 
that which results from the honour and success 
gained by great actions. And it was no fault at 
Sparta for young men to be led by this sort of 
pleasure. There they chose to instil into their 
children an early passion for glory, and teach 
them to be much affected by disgrace, as well as 
elated by praise. And he that is not moved at 
these things is despised as a person of a mean 
soul, unambitious of the improvements of virtue. 

That love of fame, then, and jealousy of honour. 


* Brasidas, when general of the Lacedemo- 
nians, persuaded the people of Acanthus to quit 
the Athenian interest, and to receive the Spartans 
into their city. In consequence of which he 
joined with them in consecrating certain Athenian 
spoils to Apollo. The statue therefore, probably 
was his, though Plutarch thinks otherwise. Vid. 

Thucyd. lib. iv, ... T 

-j- Why might not Brasidas, who was a Lace- 
dxmoman, and a contemporary of Lysander, be 
represented with long hair as well as he . 

■ t This was the opinion of Herodotus, but per- 
fectly groundless. . 

§ The Bacchiadte had kept up an oligarchy in 
Corinth for eoo years, but were at last expelled 
by Cypselus, who made himself absolute master 
there. Hekodot. 1. v. 

II Pausanias calls him Aristocritus. 


which ever influenced Lysander, were imbibed 
in his education ; and consequently nature is not 
to be blamed for them. But the attention which 
he paid the great, in a manner that did not be- 
come a Spartan, and that easiness with which he 
bore the pride of power, whenever his own in- 
terest was concerned, may be ascribed to his dis- 
position. This complaisance, however, is con- 
sidered by some as no small part of politics. 

Aristotle somewhere observes, * that great 
geniuses are generally of a melancholy turn, of 
which he gives instances in Socrates, Plato, and 
Hercules ; and he tells us that Lysander, though 
not in his youth, yet in his age was inclined to it. 
But what is most peculiar in his character is, 
that though he bore poverty well himself, and 
was never either conquered or corrupted by 
money, yet he filled Sparta with it, and with the 
love of it too, and robbed her of the glory she 
had of despising riches. For, after the Athenian 
war, he brought in a great quantity of gold and 
silver, but reserved no part of it for himseli. 
And when Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughters 
some rich Sicilian garments, he refused them, 
alleging he was afraid those fine clothes would 
make them look more homely. Being sent, how- 
ever, soon after, ambassador to Dionysius, the 
tyrant offered him two vests, that he might take 
one of them for his daughter ; upon which, he 
said his daughter knew better how to choose than 
he, and so took them both. 

As the Peloponnesian war was drawn out to a 
great length, the Athenians, after their overthrow 
in Sicily, saw their fleets driven out of. the sea, 
and themselves upon the verge of ruin. But 
Alcibiades, on his return from banishment, 
applied himself to remedy this evil, and soon 
made such a change, that the Athenians were 
once more equal in naval conflicts to the Lace- 
daemonians. Hereupon the Lacedaemonians be- 
gan to be afraid in their turn, and resolved to 
prosecute the war with double diligence ; and 
as they saw it required an able general, as well 
as great preparations, they gave the command at 
sea to Lysander. t 

When he came to Ephesus, he found that city 
well inclined to the Lacedaemonians, but m a had 
condition as to its internal policy, and m danger 
of falling into the barbarous manners of the 
Persians ; because it was near Lydia, and the 
king’s lieutenants often visited it. Lysander, 
therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered 


* Problem, sect. 30. . . , 

t In the first year of the ninety-eighth olym- 
piad, four hundred and six years before Christ. 
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alt his store-ships to be brought into their har- 
bour, and built a dock for his galleys, By these 
means he filled their ports with merchants, their 
market with business, and their houses and shops 
with money. So that, from time and from his 
services, Ephesus began to conceive hopes of 
that greatness and splendour in which it now 
flourishes. ^ 

As soon as he heard that Cyrus, the king’s son, 
was arrived at Sardis, he went thither to confer 
with him, and to acquaint him with the treachery 
of Tisaphernes. That viceroy had an order to 
assist the Lacedaemonians, and to destroy the 
naval force of the Athenians ; but, by reason of 
his partiality to Alcibiades, he acted with no 
vigour, and sent such poor supplies, that the fleet 
was almost ruined. Cyrus was very glad to find 
this charge against Tisaphernes, knowing him to 
be a man of bad character in general, and an 
enemy to him in porticuhir. By this and the rest 
of his conversation, but most of all by th% respect 
and attention which he paid him, Lysander re- 
commended himself to the young prir 5C c, and 
engaged him to prosecute the war. When the 
Lacedxmonian was going to take his leave, Cyrus 
desired him, at an entertainment provided 0 n that 
occasion, not to refuse the marks of his regard, 
but to ask some favour of him. “ As yc m are so 
very kind to me," said Lysander, " I beg you 
would add an 0 bolus to the seamen’s pay, so that 
instead of three cloli a day, they may have four.” 
Cyrus, charmed with this generous answer, made 
him a present of io,ooo pieces of gold.* lysander 
employed the money to increase the wages of his 
men, and by this encouragement in a short time 
almost emptied the enemy’s ships. Ft> r great 
numbers came over to him, when they kiiev/ they 
should have better pay ; and those who remained 
became indolent and mutinous, and gave their 
officers continual trouble. But though lysander 
had thus drained and weakened his adversaries, he 
was afraid to risk a naval engagement ; knowing 
Alcibiades not only to be a commander of extra- 
ordinary abilities, but to have the advantage in 
number of ships, as well as to have been success- 
ful in all the battles he had fought, whether by 
sea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from 
Samos to Phocrca, and had left the conrimand of 
the fleet to his pilot Antjochus, the pilot, to insult 
Lysander, and show his own bravery, bailed to 
the harbour of Ephesus with two galleys only, 
where he hailed^ tne Lacedcemoman flett with a 
great deal of noise and laughter, and passed by 
m the most insolent manner imaginable. Ly- 
sander, resenting the affront, got a fe\y of his 
ships under sail, and gave chase. But when he 
saw the Athenians come to support Ahtiochus, 
he called up more of his galleys, and at last the 
action became general. Lysander gained the 
victory, took fifteen ships, and erected 'i trophy. 
Hereupon the people of Athens, incensed at Alci- 
biadcs, took the command from him; ahd, as he 
found himself slighted and censured by the army 
at Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to 
Chersonesus. This battle, though not consider- 
able in itself, was made so by the misfortunes of 
Alcibiades. 

Lysander now invited to Ephesus the boldest 
and mon enterprising inhabitants of the Greek 
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cities in Asia, and^ sowed among them the seeds 
of those aristocrat! cal forms of government which 
afterwards took_ place. He encouraged them to 
enter into associations, and to turn their thoughts 
to politics, upon promise that when Athens was 
once subdued, the popular government in their 
cities too should be dissolved, and the administra- 
tion vested^ in them. His actions gave them a 
confidence in his promise. For those who were 
already attached to him by friendship or the 
rights of hospitality, he advanced to the highest 
honours and employments ; not scrupling to join 
with them in any act of fraud or oppression, to 
satisfy their avance and ambition. So that every 
one endeavoured to ingratiate himself with Ly- 
sander ; to him they paid their court ; they fixed 
their hearts upon him ; persuaded that nothing 
was too great for them to expect, while lie had 
the management of affairs. Hence it was, that 
from the first they booked with an ill eye on 
Caliicratidas, who succeeded him in the commaftd 
of the fleet : and though they afterwards found 
him the best and most upright of men, they were 
not satisfied with his conduct, which they thought 
had too much of the Doric* plainness and sin- 
cerity. It is true, they admired the virtue of 
Caliicratidas, as they would the beauty of some 
hero’s statue ; but they wanted the countenance, 
the indulgence, and support they had experienced 
in Lysander, insomuch that when he left them, 
they were quite dejected, and melted into tears. 

Indeed he took every method he could think of 
to strengthen their aversion to Caliicratidas. He 
even sen t a back to Sardis the remainder of the 
money which Cyrus had given him for the supply 
of the fleet, and bade his successor go and ask 
for it, as he had done, or contrive some other 
means for the maintenance of his forces. And 
when he was upon the point of sailing, he made 
this declaration, *‘I deliver to you a fleet that is 
mistress of the seas." CajHcrntidas, willing to 
show the insolence and vanity of his boast, said, 

“ Why do not you then take Samos on the left, 
and sail round to Miletus, and deliver the fleet 
to me there ? for we need not be afraid of passing 
by our enemies in that island, if we are masters 
of the seas." Lysander made only this superficial 
answer, “ You have the command of the ships, 
and not I and immediately set sail for Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Caliicratidas was left in great difficulties. For 
he had not brought money from home with him, 
nor did he choose to raise contributions from 
the cities, which were already distressed. The 
only way left, therefore, was to go, as Lysander ] 
had done, and beg it of the king's lieutenants. J 
And no one was more unfit for such an office, than 
a man of his free and great spirit, who thought 
any loss that Grecians might sustain from 
Grecians, preferable to an abject^ attendance at 
the doors of barbarians, who had indeed a great 
deal of gold, but nothing else to boast of. Neces- 
sity, however, forced him into Lydia ; where he » 
went directly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade 
the porters tell him, that Caliicratidas, the Spartan 
admiral, desired to speak with him. lt Stranger,*’ 
said a one of the fellows,^ ** Cyrus is not at leisure; 
he is drinking.” ***Xis very well," said Calli* 


* Dacier refers this to the Dorian music. But 
the Doric manners had a simplicity in them, as 
well as the music. 
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•cratidas, with great simplicity, " I will wait here 
till he has done.” But when he found that these 
people considered him as a rustic, and only laughed 
at him, he went away. He came a second time, 
and could not gain admittance. And now he 
could bear it no longer, hut returned to Ephesus, 
venting execrations against those who first cringed 
to the barbarians, and taught them to be insolent 
on account of their wealth. At the same time he 
protested, that as soon as he was got back to 
Sparta, he would use his utmost endeavours to 
reconcile 1 the Grecians among themselves, and 
to make them formidable to the barbarians, in- 
stead of their poorly petitioning those people for 
assistance against each other. But this Calli- 
cratidas, who had sentiments so worthy of a 
Spartan, and who, in point of justice, magna- 
nimity, and valour, was equal to the best of the 
Greeks, fell soon after in a sea-fight at Arginusae, 
where he lost the day. 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the 
confederates sent an embassy to Sparta, to desire 
that the command of the navy might be restored 
to Lvsander, promising to support the cause with 
muen greater vigour, if he had the direction of it. 
Cyrus, too, made the same requisition. But ns 
the jaw forbade the same person to be chosen 
admiral twice, and yet the Lacedaemonians were 
willing to oblige their allies, they vested a nominal 
command in one Aracus, while Lysander, who 
was called lieutenant, had the power. His arrival 
was very agreeable to those who had ? or wanted 
to have, the chief authority in the Asiatic cities : 
for he had long given them hopes, that the 
democracy would. be abolished, and the govern- 
ment devolve entirely upon them. 

As for those who loved an open and generous 
proceeding, when they compared Lysander and 
Callicratidas, the former appeared only a man of 
craft and subtlety, who. directed his operations 
by a set of artful expedients, and measured the 
value of justice by the advantage it brought ; 
who, in short, thought interest the thing of 
superior excellence, and that nature had made 
no difference between truth and falsehood, but 
either was recommended by its use. When he 
was told it did not become the descendants of 
Hercules to adopt such artful expedients, he 
turned it off with a jest, and said, “ Where the 
lion's skin falls short, it must be eked out with 
the fox’s.” 

There was a remarkable instance of this 
subtlety in his behaviour at Miletus. Jfis 
friends and others* with whom he had connec- 
tions there, who had promised, to abolish the 
popular government, and to drive out all that 
favoured it, had changed their minds, and recon- 
ciled themselves to their adversaries. In public 
he pretended to rejoice at the event, and to 
cement the union ; but in private he loaded them 
with reproaches, and excited them to attack the 
commons. However, when he knew the tumult 
was begun, he entered the city in haste, and 
running up to the leaders of the sedition, gave 
them a severe reprimand, and threatened to 
punish them in an exemplary manner. At the 
same time he desired the people to be perfectly 
easy, and to fear no farther disturbance while he 
was there. In all which he acted only like nn 
artful dissembler, to hinder the heads of the 
plebeian party from quitting the city, and to 
make sure of their being put to the sword there. 


Accordingly there was not a man that trusted to 
his honour who did not lose his life. 

There is a saying, too, of Lysander’s, re- 
corded by Androclides, which shows the little 
regard he had for oaths: “Children,” he said, 
“ were to be cheated with cockalls, and men 
with oaths.” In this he followed the example of 
Polycrates of Samos : though it ill became a 
general of an army to imitate a tyrant, and was 
unworthy of a Lacedaemonian to hold the gods 
in a more contemptible light than even his 
enemies. For he who overreaches by a false 
oath, declares that he fears his enemy, but 
despises his God. 

Cyrus, having . sent for Lysander to Sardis, 
presented him with great sums, and promised 
more. Nay, to show how high he was in his 
favour, he went so far as to assure him that, if 
his father would give him nothing, he would 
supply him out of his own fortune ; and if every- 
thing else failed, he would melt down the very 
throne on which he sat. when he administered 
justice, and which was all of massy gold and 
silver. And when he went to attend his father 
in Media, he assigned him the tribute of the 
towns, and put the care of his whole province in 
his hands. At parting he embraced, and en- 
treated him not to engage the Athenians at sea 
before his return, because he intended to bring 
with, him a great fleet out of Phoenicia and 
Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lysander 
did not choose to fight the enemy, who were not 
inferior 'to him in force, nor yet to lie idle with 
such a number of ships, and therefore he cruised 
about and reduced some islands. iEgina and 
Salamis he pillaged ; and from, thence sailed to 
Attica, where he waited on Agis, who was come 
down from Decelea to the coast, to show his 
land forces what a powerful navy there was, 
which gave them the command of the seas in a 
manner they could, not have expected. Ly- 
sander, however, seeing the Athenians in chase 
of him, steered another way back through the 
islands to Asia. As he found the Hellespont 
unguarded, he attacked Lampsacus by sea, 
while Thorax made an assault upon it by land ; 
in consequence of which the city was taken, and 
| the plunder given to the troops. In the mean 
time the Athenian fleet, which consisted of 120 
ships, had advanced to Eleus, a city in the 
Chersonesus. There getting intelligence that 
Lampsacus was lost; they sailed immediately to 
Sestos ; where they took in provisions, and then 
proceeded, to iEgos Potamos. They were now 
just opposite the enemy, who still lay at anchor 
near Lampsacus. The Athenians were under 
the command of several officers, among whom 
Philoclcs was one ; the same who persuaded the 
people to make a decree that the prisoners of 
war should have their right thumbs cut off, that 
they might be . disabled from handling a pike, 
but still be serviceable at the oar. 

For the present they all went to rest, in hopes 
of coming to an action next day. But Lysander 
had another design. Pie commanded the sea- 
men'and pilots to go on board, as if h*e intended 
to fight at break of day. These were to wait in 
silence for orders, the land forces were to form 
on the shore, and watch the signal. At sunrise 
the Athenians drew up in a line directly before 
the Lacedaemonians, and gave the challenge. 
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Lysander, though he had manned his ships over 
night, and stood facing the enemy, did not 
accept of it On the contrary, he sent orders 
by h:s pinnaces to those ships that were in the 
van not to stir, but to keep the line without 
making the least motion. In the evening, when 
the Athenians retired, he would not sutler one 
man to land, till two or three galleys which he 
had sent to look out, returned with an account 
that the enemy were disembarked. Next morn- 
ing they ranged themselves in the same manner, 
and the like was practised a day or two longer. 
This made the Athenians very confident ; they 
considered their adversaries as a dastardly set 
of men, who durst not quit their station. 

Meanwhile Alcibiades, who lived in a castle 
of his own in the Chersoncsus, rode to the 
Athenian, camp, and represented to the generals 
two material errors they had committed. The 
first was, that they had stationed their ships 
near a dangerous and naked shore : the other, 
that they were so far from Scstos, from whence 
they were forced to fetch all their provisions. 
He told them it was their business to sail to the 
port of Sestos without loss of time ; where they 
would be at a greater distance from the enemy, 
who were watching their opportunity \\uu an 
army commanded by one man, and so well 
disciplined, that they would execute his orders 
upon the least signal. These were the lessons 
he gave them, but they did not regard him. 
Nay, Tydcus said with an air of contempt, 

“ You are not general now, but we.” Alcibiades 
even suspected some treachery, and therefore 
withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had 
offered battle, they returned, as usuaC in a 
careless and disdainful manner. Upon this, 
Lysander detached some galleys to observe 
them ; and ordered the officers, as soon as they 
saw the Athenians landed, to sail back as fast 
as possible ; and when they were come half way, 
to lift up a brazen shield at the head of cadi 
ship, ns a signal for him to advance. He then 
sailed through all the line, and gave instructions 
to the captains and pilots to have all their men 
in good order, as well mariners as soldiers ; 1 
and, when the signal was given, to push forward j 
with the utmost vigour against the enemy. As 
soon, therefore, as the signal appeared, the 
trumpet sounded in the admiral galley, the 
ships began to move on, and the land forces 
hastened along the shore to seize the pro* 
montory. The space between the two con* 
tinents in that place is fifteen furlongs, which 
was soon overshot by the diligence and spirits 
of the rowers. Conon, the Alhcnian general, 
was the first that descried them from land, and 
hastened to get his men on board. Sensible of 
the impending danger, some he commanded, 
some he entreated^ and others he forced into the 
ships. But all his endeavours were in vain. 
Ilis men, not in the least expecting a surprise, 
were dispersed up and down, some in the 
market-place, some in the fields; some were 
asleep in their tents, and some preparing their 
dinner. All this was owing to the inexperience 
of their commanders, which had made them 
quite regardless of what might happen. The 
shoms and the noise of the enemy rushing on 
to the attack were now heard, when Conon fled 
with eight ship*, and escaped to Evngoras, king j 


of Cyprus. The Peloponnesians fell upon the 
rest, took those that were empty, and disabled 
the others, as the Athenians were embarking. 
Their soldiers, coming unarmed, and in.a strag- 
gling manner to defend the ships, perished in 
the attempt, and those that fled were slain by 
that part of the enemy which had landed. 
Lysander look 3000 prisoners, and seized the 
whole fleet, except the sacred galley called 
Peralus, and those that escaped with Conon. 
"When he had fastened the captive galleys to his 
own, and plundered the camp, he returned to 
Lampsacus, accompanied with the flutes and 
songs of triumph. This great action cost him 
but little blood ; in one hour lie put an end to a 
long and tedious war,* which had been diver- 
sified beyond all others by an incredible variety 
of events. This cruel war, which had occa- 
sioned so many battles, appeared, in .such dif- 
ferent forms, produced such vicissitudes of 
fortune, and destroyed more generals than all 
the wars of Greece put together, was terminated 
by the conduct and capacity of one man. Some 
therefore esteemed it the effect of a divine inter- 
position. There were those who said that the 
stars of Castor and Pollux appeared on each 
side the helm of Lysandcr’s ship, when lie first 
set out against the Athenians. Others thought 
that, a stone which, according to the common 
opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this 
overthrow. . It fell at A2gos Potamos, and was 
of a prodigious size. The people of the Chcr- 
sonesus hold it in great veneration, and show it 
to this day.t It is said that Anaxagops had 
foretold that one of those bodies which arc fixed _ 
to the vault of heaven would one day be loosened " 
by some shock or convulsion of the whole 
machine, and fall to the earth. For he taught 
that the stars arc not now in the places where 
they were originally formed: that being of a 
stony substance and heavy, the light the)* give 
is caused only by the reflection and refraction of 
the ether ; and that they arc carried along, and 
kept in their orbits, by the rapid. motion of the 
heavens, which from the beginning, when the 
cold ponderous bodies were separated from the 
rest, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and. more pTobablc 
opinion., which holds that falling stars arc not 
emanations or detached parts of the elementary 
fire, that go out the moment they arc kindled ; 
nor yet a quantity of. air bursting out from some 
compression, and taking fire in the upper region ; 
but that they arc really heavenly bodies, which, 
from some relaxation of the rapidity of their 
motion, or by some irregular concussion, arc 
loosened, and fall, not so much upon the habit- 
able part of the globe, as into the ocean, which 
is the reason that their substance is seldom 
seen. * . . 

Damachus,^ however, in Iris treatise conccrn- 

* This war had lasted twenty-seven years. 

t This victory was gained the fourth year op^Sj 
the ninety-third olympiad, 403 years before the 
birth of Christ. . And it is pretended that Anax- 
agoras had delivered his prediction sixty-two 
years before the battle. Pus*, xi. 5S. 

X Not Damachus,.but Uiamachus of Platrca, 
a very fabulous writer, and ignorant of the 
mathematics ; in which, as wctl as history, he 
pretended to great knowledge. Stkad, lib. L 
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•ino religion confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. P< 
He relates, that for seventy-five days together, m 
before that stone fell, there was seen in the tc 
heavens a large hotly of fire, like an inflamed d 
cloud, not fixed to one place, but carried this u 
way and that with a broken and irregular n 
motion : and that by its violent agitation several n 
fieri* fragments were forced from it, wlncli were o 
impelled in virions directions, and darted with b 
the celerity and brightness of so many falling 
stars. After this body was fallen m the Cher- d 
sonesus, and the inhabitants, recovered from t. 
their terror, assembled to see it, they could (aid r 
no inflammable matter, or the least sign of lire, t 
but a real stone, which, though large, was s 
nothing to the size of that fiery globe they had c 
seen in the sky, but nppeared only ns a bit a 
crumbled from it. It is plain that Damaclius J 
must have very indulgent readers, if this account r 
of his gains credit. If it is a true one, it nl-.so- 1 
lutcly refutes thorn who say that this stone w-as : 
nothing but a rock rent by a tempest from the . 
top of a mountain, which, after being home lor t 
some time in the air by a whirlwind, settled in i 
the first place where the violence of that abated. 
Terhaps at last, this phenomenon, which con- I 
tinued so many days, was a real globe of fire ; 
and when that globe came to disperse and draw i 
towards extinction, it might cause such a change 
in the air, and produce such a violent whirlwind, 
as tore the stone from its native bed, and dashed 
it on the plain. But these are discussions that 
belong to writings of another nature. 

When the 3000 Athenian prisoners were con- 
demned by the council to die, Lysandcr called 
Plrilocles, one of the generals, and asked him 
what punishment lie thought lie deserved, who 
had given his citizens such cruel advice with 
respect to the Grcchs. I’hiloclcs, undismayed by 
his misfortunes, made answer, "Do not start a 
question, where there is no judge to decide it ; 
hut now you arc n conqueror, proceed as you 
would have been proceeded with, had you been 
conquered." After this lie bathed and dressed 
• himself in a rich robe, and then led his countrj- 
mcn to execution, hems the firpt, according to 
Theophrastus, who offered his neck to the 
axe. . . 1 

Ly.'ander next visited the maritime towns, anil 
ordered all the Athenians he found, upon pain of 
death to repair to Athens. His design was, that 
the crowds he drove into the city might soon 
occasion a famine, and so prevent the trouble ol 
a long siege, which must have been the case, it 
provisions had been plentiful. Wherever he 
came, he abolished the democratic, and other 
forms of government, and setup a Laccdxmoman 
"ovemor, called Uarmostes, assisted by ten 
Archons, who were to he drawn from the societies 
he established. These changes be made as he 
sailed about at his leisure, not onlj; in the enemy s 
cities, but in those of his allies, and by this means 
in a manner engrossed to himself the principality 
of all Greece. For in appointing governors he had 
no regard to family or opulence, hut chose them 
from among his own friends or out of the brother- 
hoods he had erected, and invested them with 
full power of life and death. He even assisted in 
person at executions, and drove out nit that 
opposed his friends anil favourites, d ims lie gave 
the Greeks a very indifferent specimen of the 
Lacedemonian government. Therefore, ihco- 


pompus,® tile comic writer, was under a great 
mistake, when he compared the Lacedemonians 
to vintners, who at first gave Greece a delightful 
draught of liberty, but afterwards dashed the 
wine with vinegar. The draught from the begin- 
ning was disagreeable and bitter ; for Lysandcr 
not only took the administration out of the hands 
of the people, hilt composed his oligarchies of the 
boldest and most factious of the citizens. . 

When he had despatched this business, which 
did not take up any long time, he sent messengers 
to Laccd.xmon, with an account that lie was 
returning with =00 ships. He went, however, to 
Attica, where he joined the kings Agis and 1 nu- 
r linmpilinte surrender 
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sail ins. in expectation of the immediate surrender 
of Athens. But finding that the Athenians made 
n vigorous defence, lie crossed oyer again to Asia. 
There he made the same alteration in the govern- 
ment of cities, and set up his deccmvirntc, after 
having sacrificed in each city a number of people, 
and forced others toquit thcircountry. As for the 
Samians, t he expelled them all, and delivered 
their towns to the persons whom they had ban- 
ished. And when lie hail taken Scstos out of the 
hands of the Athenians, lie drove out the Scstians 
too. and divided both the city and territory* among 
his pilots and boatswains. This was the first step 
of his which the Laccdxmonians disapproved : 
they annulled what he had done, and restored the 
Scstians to their country, I.ut in other respects 
the Grecians were well satisfied with Lysandcr . 
conduct. They saw with pleasure the ^gtnctx 
recovering their city, of which they had lop been 
dispossessed, and the Mclians and Scionxans 
re-established by him, while the Athenians acre 
driven out, and gnve up. their claims. 

By this time, lie was informed that Athens it ns 
greatly distressed with famine ; upon which he 
sailed to the Pirxus, and obliged the city to 
surrender at discretion. The Laccdxmom.ans 
snv that Lysandcr wrote nn account of it to the 
, . • ■ . „ r „-,i- “Athens is taken *. to 
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tiiat is sufficient.” But this was only an ins cntion 
to make the matter look more plausible, i he 
real decree of the efhori ran thus : 1 he Laccdre- 

monians have come to these resolutions: \ou 
shall pull down the Tirxus and the long walls , 
quit all the cities you arc possessed of, and keep 
within the hounds of Attica.. On these conditions 
you shall have peace, provided you pay . = 
reasonable, and restore the exiles.} As for the 
number of ships you arc to keep, you must complj 
with the orders we shall give you. 

The Athenians submitted to this decree, upon 
the advice of Thcnmicncs, tlx son of Ancon.S 
On this occasion, we arc told, Cleomencs,*one of ■ 

' Murctus shows, from n passage in Theodoras 
Rlctocliitcs, that we should rend here Ttieofomfus 
the historian, instead of Tkeofomfut the comic 

' L These things did not happen in the order they 
are here related. Samos was not .V 1 ' " 

considerable lime after the long walls of Athens 
were demolished. Zcsorti. Hcllcn. 11. 

+ The Laccdxmomans knew that if the Athc 
nian exiles were restored, they would he friend, 
and partisans of theirs; and if they were not 
restored, they should have a pretext for distress- 
ing the Athenians when they pleased. 

§ Or Agnon. 
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the young orators, thus addressed him: ** Dare 
you go contrary to the sentiments of Themistocles, 
by delivering up those walls to the Lacedae- 
monians, which he built in defiance of them?” 
Theramenes answered, “Young man, I do not in 
the least counteract the intention of Themistocles ; 
for he built the walls for the preservation of the 
citizens, and we for the same purpose demolish 
them. If walls only could make a city happy and 
secure, Sparta, which has none, would be the 
unhappiest in the world.” 

After Lysander had taken from the Athenians 
all their ships except twelve, and their fortifi- 
cations were delivered up to him, he entered their 
city on the sixteenth of the month Munychion 
(April) ; the very day they had overthrown the 
barbarians in the naval fight at Salamis. He 
presently set himself to change their form of 
government : and finding that the people resented 
his proposal, he told them, that they had violated 
the terms of their capitulation ; for their walls 
were still standing, after the time fixed for the 
demolishing of them was passed ; and that, since 
they had broken the first articles, they, must 
expect new ones from the council. Some say, he 
really did propose, in the council of the allies, to 
reduce the Athenians to slavery : and that Erian- 
thus, a Theban officer, gave it as his opinion, 
that the city should be levelled with the ground, 
and the spot on which it stood turned to pas- 
turage. 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers- 
met at an entertainment, a musician of Phocis 
happened to begin a chorus. in the Electra of 
Eunpides, the first lines of which are these — 

Unhappy daughter of the great AtriSes, 

Thy straw-crown'd palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this 
incident, and could not help reflecting, how bar- 
barous a thing it would be to raze that noble city, 
which had produced so many great and illustrious 
men. Lysander, however, finding the Athenians 
entirely m his power, collected the musicians in 
the city, and having joined to them the band 
belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls, 
and burned the ships, to the sound of their in- 
struments ; while the confederates, crowned with 
flowers, danced, and hailed the day as the first of 
their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the form of 
their government, appointing thirty' archo.ns in 
the city, and ten in the Piraeus, and placing a 
garrison in the citadel, the command of which he 
gave to a Spartan, named Callibius.. This Cal- 
libius, on some occasion or other, lifted up his 
staff to strike Autolycus, a wrestler whom Xeno- 
phon has mentioned in his Syjnfosiacs ; upon 
which Autolycus seized him by the legs, and 
threw him upon the ground. Lysander, instead 
of resenting this, told Callibius, by way of repri- 
mand, he knew not they were freemen, whom he 
had to govern. The thirty tyrants, however, in 
complaisance to Callibius, soon after put Autoly- 
cus to death. 

Lysander,® when he had settled these affairs, 
sailed to Thrace, t As for the money that rc- 


• Xenophon says, he went now against Samos. 

7 Plutarch should have mentioned in this place 
the conquest of the isle of Thasos, and in what a 
cruel manner Lysander, contrary to his solemn 


mained in. his coffers, the crowns and other pre- 
sents, which were many and very considerable, 
as may well be imagined, since his power was so 
extensive, and he was in a manner master of all 
Greece, he sent them to Lacedmmon by Gylippus, 
who had the chief command in Sicily. Gylippus, 
they tell us, opened the bags at the bottom, and 
took a considerable sum out of each, and then 
sewed them up again ; but he nvas not aware 
that in every bag there was a note which gave 
account of the sum it contained. ' As soon as 
he arrived at Sparta, he hid the money he had 
taken out, under the tiles of his house, and then 
delivered the bags to the ephori , with the seals 
entire. They opened them, and counted the 
money, but found that the sums differed from the 
bills.' At this they were not a little embarrassed, 
till a servant of Gylippus told them enigmatically, 
a great number of owls roosted in the Ccramicus.* 
Most of the coin then bore . the impression of an 
owl, in respect to the Athenians. 

Gylippus,. having sullied his former great and 
glorious actions by so base and unworthy a deed, 
quitted Lacedtemon. On this occasion, in par- 
ticular, the wisest among the Spartans observed 
the influence of money, which could corrupt not 
only the meanest, but the most respectable 
citizens, and therefore were very warm in their 
reflections upon Lysander for introducing it. 
They insisted, too, that the ephori should, send 
out all the silver and gold, as evils destructive in 
the proportion they were alluring. 

In pursuance of this, a. council was called, and 
a decree proposed by Sciraphidas, as Theopom- 
pus writes, or, according to Ephorus, by Phlo- 
gidas, that no coin, whether of gold or silver, 
should be admitted into Sparta, but that they 
should use the money that had long obtained. 
This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, while 
it was red hot. to make it brittle and unmallcablc, 
so that it might not be applied to any other use. 
Besides, it was heavy, and difficult of carriage, 
and a great quantity of it was but of little value. 
Perhaps all the ancient money was of this kind, 
and consisted either of pieces of iron or brass, 
which from their form were called obclisci ; 
whence we have still a.quantity of small money 
called oboli, six of which make a drachma or 
handful , that being as much as the hand can 
contain. 

The motion for sending out the money was 
opposed by Lysander’s party, and they procured 
a decree, that it should be considered as the 
public treasure, and that.it should be a capital 
crime to convert any of it to private uses, as if 
Lycurgus had been afraid of the money, and not 
of the avarice it produces. And avarice was not 
so much prevented, by forbidding the use of 
money in the occasions of private persons, as it 
was encouraged by allowing it in the public ; for 
that added dignity to its use, and excited strong 
desires for its acquisition. Indeed, it was not to- 


romise, massacred such of the inhabitants as. 
ad been in the interest of Athens. This is related 
by Polyatnus. But as Plutarch tells us after- 
wards that he behaved in this manner to the 
Milesians, perhaps the story is the same, and 
there may be a mistake only in the names. 

* Ccramicus was the name of a place in 
Athens. It likewise signifies the tiling of a 
house. 
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be imagined, that •while it was valued i n public, 
it would be despised in private, or that what they 
found so advantageous to the state should be 
looked upon of no concern to themselves. On 
the contrary, it is plain, that customs depending 
upon national institutions much sooner affect the 
lives and manners of individuals, than the errors 
and vices of individuals corrupt a whole nation. 
For, when the whole is distempered, the parts 
must be affected too ; but when the_ disorder sub- 
sists only in some particular parts, it may be cor- 
rected and remedied by those that hav e not yet 
received the infection. So that these magistrates, 
while they set guards, I mean law and fear of 
punishment, at the doors of the citizens, to hinder 
the entrance of money, did not keep their minds 
untainted with the love of it ; they rather inspired 
that love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and 
admirable thing. 11 ut we have censured this 
conduct of theirs in another place. 

Lysandcr, out of the spoils he had taken, 
erected at Delphi fits own statue, and those of 
his officers, in brass : he also dedicated i n gold 
the stars of Castor and Pollux, which disap- 
peared * * * § before the battle of Leuctra. The galley 
made of gold and ivory, t which Cyrus £e nt in 
congratulation of his victory, and which was two 
cubits long, was placed in the treasury of Bra- 
sidas and the Acanthians. Alexandras of Del- 
phi writes,! that Lysandcr deposited there a 
talent of silver, fifty-two miner, nnd eleven 
staters: but this is not agreeable to the accounts 
of his poverty we have from all historians. 

Though Lysander had now attained to greater 
power than any Grecian before him, yet the pride 
and loftiness of his heart exceeded it, l'or he 
was the first of the Grecians, according to Duris, 
to whom altars were erected by several cities, and 
sacrifices offered, as to a god. § To Lysander 
two hymns were first sung, one of which began 
thus : 

To the famed leader of the Grecian bands, 

From Sparta's ample plains ! sing Io prean 1 

Nay, the Samians decreed that the feast which 
they had used to celebrate in honour 0 f Juno, 
should he called the feast of Lysandcr. He 
always kept the Spartan poet Chccrihis in his 
retinue, II that he might be ready to add lustre to 

* They were stolen. Plutarc i mentions it as 
an omen of the dreadful loss the Spartans were to 
suffer in that battle. 

+ So Aristobulus, the Jewish prince, presented 
Pompey with a golden vineyard or garden, valued 
at 500 talents. That vineyard was consecrated 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, as this galley 
was at Delphi. 

t This Alcxandridcs, or rather Anaxandridcs, 
wrote an account of the offerings stolen from the 
temple at Delphi. 

§ What incense thc_ meanness of human nature 
can offer to one of their own species In ay, to one 
who, having no regard to honouror virtue, scarce 
deserved the name of a man 1 The Samians wor- 
shipped him, ns the Indians do the devil, that he 
might do them no more hurt; that after one 
dreadful sacrifice to his cruelty, lie might seek no 
more. 

|| There were three poets of this name, but their 
works arc all lost. The first, who was of Samos, 
sung the victory of the Athenians over Xerxes. 


his actions by the power of verse. And when 
Antilochus had written some stanzas in his praise, 
he was so delighted that lie gave him his hat full 
of silver. Antimachus of Colophon, and Nice- 
ratus of rEeraclea, composed each a panegyric 
that bore his name, and contested in form for the 
prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at 
which Antimachus * was so much offended, that 
he suppressed his poem. Plato, who was then 
very young, and a great admirer of Antimachus’s 
poetry, addressed him while tinder this chagrin, 
and told him, by way of consolation, that the 
ignorant are sufferers by their ignorance, as the 
blind are by their want of sight. Aristonous, 
the lyrist, who had six times won the prize at the 
Pythian games, to pay his court to Lysander, 
promised him, that if he was once more vic- 
torious, he would declare himself Lysander’s 
retainer, or even his slave. 

Lysander’s ambition was a burden only to the 
great, and to persons of equal rank with himself, 
lint that arrogance and violence which grew into 
his temper along with his ambition, from the flat- 
teries with which he was besieged, had a more 
extensive influence. He set no moderate bounds 
cither to his favour or resentment. Governments, 
unlimited and unexamined, were the rewards of 
any friendship or hospitality lie had experienced, 
and the sole punishment that could appease his 
anger was the death of his enemy : nor was thero 
any way to escape. 

There was an instance of this at Miletus. He 
was afraid that the leaders of the plebeian party 
there would secure themselves by flight ; there- 
fore, to draw them from their retreats, lie took an 
oath, not to do any of them the least injury. 
They trusted him, and made their appearance ; 
but he immediately delivered them to tile oppo- 
site party, and they were put to death, to the 
number of Sco. Infinite were the cruelties be 
exercised in every city, against those who were 
suspected of any inclination to popular govern- 
ment. For he not only consulted his own pas- 
sions, and gratified his own revenge, but co- 
operated, in this respect, with the resentments 
and avarice of all his friends. Hence it was, 
that the saying of Eteocles the Laccdtcmonian 
was reckoned a good one, that Greece could not 
bear two Lysandcrs. Theophrastus, indeed, tells 
us, that Archistratus t had said the same thing of 
Alcibindcs. But insolence, luxury, and vanity, 
were the most disagreeable part of his character ; 
whereas Lysnndcr's power was attended with a 
cruelty nnd savageness of manners, that ren- 
dered it insupportable. 

There were many complaints against him, 
which the Laccdxmonians paid no regard to. 
However, when Phamabnzus sent ambassadors to 
Sparta, to represent the injury he had received 
from the depredations committed in his province, 
the eftkori were incensed, and put Thorax, one of 

He flourished about the seventy-fifth olympiad. 
The second was this Chccrilus of Sparta, who 
flourished about seventy years after the first. 
The third was he who attended Alexander the 
Great, above seventy years after the time of 
Lysander’s ChcErilus. 

* According to others, he was of Claros. He 
was reckoned next to. Homer in heroic poetry. 
But some thought him too pompous and verbose. 

t It should be read Archestratus. 
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claim to the crown, as a genuine descendant of 
Hercules ; whereas Lcotychidas was suspected to 
he the son of Alcibiades, and the fruit of a private 
commerce which he had with Timtea, the wife of 
Agis, during his exile in Sparta. Agis, they tell 
us, from his computation of the time, concluded 
that the child was not his, and therefore took no 
■notice of. Lcotychidns, but rather openly dis- 
avowed him through the whole course of his life. 
However, when he fell sick, and was carried to 
Hercea,* he was prevailed upon by the entreaties 
of the youth himself, and of his friends, before 
he died, to declare before many witnesses that 
Lcotychidas was his lawful son. At the same 
time, he desired all persons present to testify 
these his last words to the Laccdxmonians, and 
then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their testimony in 
favour of Lcotychidas. As for Agcsilaus, he was 
a man of uncommon merit, and supported besides 
by the interest of Lysandcr ; but his affairs were 
near being ruined by Diophites, a famous intcr- 

f jretcr of oracles, who applied this prophecy to 
lis lameness— 


r, 
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Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire f 
Thy boasted strength impair ; for other woes 
Than thou behold’st await thee — borne away 
By the strong tide of war. 

Many believed this interpretation, and were 
turning to Lcotychidas. But Lj'sandcr observed, 
that Diophites had mistaken the sense of the 
braclc; for that the deity did not give himself 
any concern about their being governed by a 
lame king, but . meant that their government 
would be lame, if spurious persons should wear 
the crown amongst the race of Hercules. Thus, 
partly by his address, and partly by his interest, 
he prevailed upon them to give the preference to 
Agcsilaus, and he was declared king. 

Lysandcr immediately pressed him to carry the 
war into Asia, encouraging him with the hope of 
destroying the Persian monarchy, and becoming 
himself the greatest, of .mankind. He likewise 
sent instructions to his friends in Asia, to petition 
■ the Lacedxmonians to give Agcsilaus the conduct 
of the war against the barbarians. They com- 
plied with his order, and sent ambassadors to 
Xacedccmon for that purpose. Indeed, this com- 
.mand, which Lysandcr procured Agcsilaus, seems 
.to have been an honour equal to the crown itself. 
But ambitious spirits, though in other respects 
not unlit for affairs of state, are hindered from 
many great actions by the envy they bear their 
fellow-candidates for fame. For thus they make 
those their adversaries, who would otherwise 
•have been their assistants in the course of glory. 

Agcsilaus took Lysandcr with him, made him 
one of his thirty counsellors, and gave him the 


* ‘Xenophon (Lit.) tells us that Agis fell sick at 
Heraea, a city of Arcadia, on his way from 
Delphi, and that he was carried to Sparta, and 
died there. 

+ The oracle considered the two kings of 
Sparta as its two legs, the supports of its free- 
dom ; which in fact they were, by being a check 
upon each other. *Thc Lncedxmonians were 
therefore admonished to beware of a lame 
•government, of having, their republic converted 
into a monarchy ; which, indeed, proved their 
ruin at last. Vide Justin. I. vi. 
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first rank in his. friendship. But when they came 
into Asia, Agcsilaus found, that the people, being 
unacquainted with him, seldom applied to him, 
and were very short in their addresses ; whereas 
Lysnnder, whom they had long known, had them 
always at his gates or in his train, some attending 
out of friendship, and others out of fear. Just as 
it happens in tragedies, that a principal actor 
represents a messenger or a servant, and is ad- 
mired in that character, while he who bears the 
diadem and.sccptrc is hardly listened to when he 
speaks ; so in this case the counsellor engrossed 
all the honour, and the king had the title of com- 
mander without the power. 

Doubtless this unseasonable ambition of Ly- 
sandcr deserved correction, and he was to be 
made to know that the second place only belonged 
to him. But entirely to cast off a friend and 
benefactor, and, from a jealousy of honour, to 
expose him to scorn, was a step unworthy the 
character of Agcsilaus. He began with taking 
business out of his hands, and mailing it a point 
not to employ him on any occasion where he 
might distinguish himself. In the next place, 
those for whom Lysandcr interested himself were 
sure to miscarry, and to meet with less indulgence 
than others of the meanest station. Thus the 
king gradually undermined his power. 

When Lysandcr found .that he failed in all his 
applications, and that his kindness was only a 
hindrance to his friends, he desired them to for- 
bear their addresses to him, and to wait only 
upon the king, or the present dispensers of his 
favours. In consequence of this, they gave him 
no farther trouble about business, but. still con- 
tinued their attentions, and joined him in the 
public walks and other places of resort. This 
gave Agcsilaus more pain than, ever ; and his 
envy and jealousy continually increased ; inso- 
much that while he gave commands and govern- 
ments to common soldiers, he appointed Lysandcr 
his carver. Then, to insult the Ionians, he bade 
them go and make their court to his carver. 

Hereupon Lysandcr determined to come to an 
explanation with him, and their discourse was 
very laconic : “Truly, Agcsilaus, you know very 
well how to tread upon your friends.” “•Yes,” 
said he, “ when they want to be greater than 
myself. It is but fit that those who. are willing 
to advance my power should share it.” “ Per- 
haps,” said Lysandcr, “this is rather what you 
say, than what I did. I beg of you, however, 
for the sake of strangers who have their eyes 
upon us, that you will put me in some post, , 
where I may be least obnoxious, and most useful 
to you.” . _ , 

Agreeably to this request, the lieutenancy of 
the Hellespont was granted him ; and though he 
still retained his resentment against Agesilaus, < 
he did not neglect his duty. He found Spithri- » 
dates,* a Persian remarkable for his valour, and j 
with an army at his command, at variance with t ' 
Pharnabazus, and persuaded him to revolt to ! 
Agesilaus. This was the only service he was 1 
employed upon ; and when this, commission was 
expired, lie returned to Sparta, in great disgrace, » 
highly incensed against Agesilaus, and more dis- . 

• So Xenophon cnll^ him, not Mithridates, the , 
common reading in Plutarch. Indeed, some | 
manuscripts have it Spithridates in the life of | 
Agesilaus. j 
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pleased than ever with the whole frame of govern- 
ment He resolved, therefore, now, without any 
farther loss of time, to bring about the change 
he had long meditated in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidre mixed with the Dorians, 
and settled in Peloponnesus, there was a large 
and flourishing tribe of them 3t Sparta. The 
whole, however, were not entitled to the regal 
succession, but only two families, the Eurytionidm 
and the Agidre; while the rest had no share in 
the administration on account of their high birth. 
For as to the common rewards of virtue, they 
were open to all men of distinguished merit. 
Lysander, who was of this lineage, no sooner 
saw himself exalted by his great actions, and 
supported with friends and power, but he became 
uneasy to think that a city which owed its grandeur 
to him, should be ruled by others no better de- 
scended than himself. Hence he entertained a 
design to alter the settlement which confined the 
succession to two families only, and to lay it open 
to all the Heraclidre. Some say, his intention 
was to extend this high honour not only to all the 
Heraclidre, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that 
it might not so much belong to the posterity of 
Hercules, as to those who resembled Hercules in 
that virtue which numbered him with the gods. 
He hoped, too, that when the crown was settled 
in this manner, no Spartan would have better 
pretensions than himself. 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into 
his scheme, and committed to memory’ an oration 
written by Cleon of Halicarnassus for that pur- 
pose. But he soon saw that so great and difficult 
a reformation required^ bolder and more extra- 
ordinary’ methods to bring it to bear. And as in 
tragedy machinery' is made use of, where more 
natural means will not do, so he resolved to strike 
the people with oracles and prophecies; well 
knowing that the eloquence of Cleon would avail 
but little, unless he first subdued their minds with 
divine sanctions and the terrors of superstition. 
Ephorus tells us, he first attempted to corrupt 
the priestess of Delphi, and afterwards those^ of 
Dodona by r means of one Phcrccles ; and having 
no success in either application, he went himself 
to the oracle of Ammon, and offered thc^ priests 
Hfge sums of gold. They too rejected his offers 
with indignation, and sent deputies to Sparta to 
accuse him of that crime. "When these Libyans 
found le was acquitted, they' took their leave of 
the Spartans in this manner: “Wc will pass 
better judgments, when you come to live among 
ns in Libya.” It seems there was an ancient 
prophecy*, that the Lacedremoninns would some 
time or other settle in Africa. This whole scheme 
of Ly sandcr’s was of no ordinary’ texture, nor 
took its rise from accidental circumstances, but 
was deep, and conducted with uncommon 
art and address : so that it xnay' be compared to 
a mathematical demonstration, in which, from 
some principles first assumed, the conclusion is 
deduced through a variety of abstruse and intricate 
steps. Wc shall, therefore, explain it at large, 
taking Ephorus, who was both an historian and 
philosopher, for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus who gave it out 
that she was pregnant by Apoijo. Many rejected 
her assertion, and many' believed it. So that 
'yien she was delivered of a son, several persons 
of the greatest eminence took particular care of 
“is education, and for some reason or other gave 


him the name of Silenus. Lysander took this 
miraculous birth for a foundation, and raised all 
his^ building upon it. He made choice of such 
assistants, as might bring the story into reputation, 
and put it beyond suspicion. Then he got another 
story propagated at Delphi and spread at Sparta, 
that certain ancient oracles were kept in the 
private registers of the priests, which it was not 
lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some future 
age a person should arise, who could dearly prove 
himself the son of Apollo, and he was to interpret 
and publish those oracles. The way thus pre- - 
pared, Silenus was to make his appearance, as 
the son of Apollo, and demand the oracles. The 
priests, who were in combination, were to inquire 
into every' article, and examine him strictly as to 
his birth. At Jast^ they were to pretend to be 
convinced of his divine parentage, and to show 
him the books, Silenus then was to read in 
public all those prophecies, particularly that for 
which the whole design was set on foot ; namely’, 
that it would be more for the honour and interest 
of Sparta to set aside the present race of kings, 
and choose others out of the best and most worthy 
men in the commonwealth. But when Silenus 
was grown up, and camp to undertake his part, 
Lysander had the mortification to see liis piece 
miscarry by' the cowardice of one of the actors, 
whose heart failed him just as the thing was 
going to be put in execution. However, nothing 
of this was discovered while Lysander lived. 

He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, 
after he had engaged his country', or rather 
involved all Greece, in the Bccotian war. It is 
indeed related variously, some laying the blame v 
upon him, some upon the Thebans, and others 
upon both. Those who charge the Thebans 
with it, say’ they overturned the altar, and pro- 
faned the sacrifice* Agesilaus was offering at 
Aulus ; and that Androclidcs and Amphithcus, 
being corrupted with Persian money, t attacked 
the Phocians, and laid waste their country, in 
order to draw upon the Lacedaemonians the 1 
Grecian war. On the other hand, they who 
make Lysander the author of the war inform us 

w Beside this affair of the sacrifice, the Lace- 
dremonians_ were offended at the Thebans, for 
their claiming the tenths of the treasure taken 
at Decclea ; as well as for refusing to attend 
them in their expedition against tire Pirxus, and 
dissuading the Corinthians from joining in that 
enterprise. Indeed, the Thebans began to be 
jealous of the growing power of the Laccdx- 
monians, arid did not want to sec the Athenians, 
whose weight had been considerable in the 
balance of power, entirely ruined. Xrxoni. Gr. 
Hist. 1. iii. 

t These were not the only persons who had 
taken the Persian money. Tithraustes, alarmed 
at lhe^ progress Agesilaus was making in Asia, 
sent Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty talents to 
be distributed among the leading men in the .. 
states of Greece. Those of Corinth and Argos 
had their share as well ns the Thebans. In con- 
sequence of this the Thebans persuaded the ! 
Locrinns to pillage a tract of land that was in : 
dispute between the Phocians and the Thebans. 
The Phocians made reprisals. The Thebans 
supported the Locrians ; whereupon the Pho- I 
dans applied to the Spartans, and the war j 
became general. j 
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he was highly displeased that the Thebans only, 
of all the confederates, should claim the tenth 
of Athenian spoils taken at Dccclca, and com- 
plain of his sending the money to Sparta. But 
what he most resented was, their putting the 
Athenians in a way of delivering themselves 
from the thirty tyrants whom he had set up. 
The Laccdxmonians, to strengthen the hands of 
those tyrants, and make them more formidable, 
had decreed that if any Athenian lied out of the 
city, he should be apprehended, wherever he 
was found, and obliged to return ; and that who- 
ever opposed the taking such fugitive* should be 
treated as enemies to Sparta. The Thebans on 
that occasion gave out orders, that deserve to 
be enrolled with the actions of Hercules and 
Bacchus. They caused proclamation to be made 
that cver> f house and city should be open to 
such Athenians as desired protection ; that who- 
ever refused assistance to a fugitive that was 
seized should be fined a talent ; and that if any 
one should carry arms through Bccotia against 
the Athenian tyrants* he should not meet with 
the least molestation. Nor were their actions 
unsuitable to these decrees so humane, and so 
worthy of Grecians. When Thrasybulus and 
his company seized the castle of Phyic, and laid 
the plan of their other operations, it was from 
Thebes they set out ; and the Thebans not only 
supplied them with arms and money, but gave 
them a kind reception and every encouragement. 
These were the grounds of Lysandcr's resent- 
ment against them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the 
. melancholy that grew upon him with years made 
( him still more so. # He therefore importuned the 
tphori to send him against the Thebans. Ac- 
cordingly he was employed, and marched out at 
the head of one army, and Pausanias was soon 
sent after him with another. Pausanias took a 
circuit by Mount Cithxron, to enter Bccotia, and 
Lysandcr went througii Phocis with a very con- 
siderable force to meet him. The city of Orcho- 
menus was surrendered to him, as lie was upon 
his march, and he took Lebadia by storm, and 
plundered it. From thence he sent letters to 
Pausanias, to desire him to remove from Platxa, 
and join him at Haliartus ; for he intended to be 
there himself by break of day. But the mes- 
senger was taken by a Theban reconnoitring 
party, and the letters were carried to Thebes. 
Hereupon, the Thebans intrusted their city with 
a body of Athenian auxiliaries, and marched out 
themselves about midnight for Haliartus. They 
reached the town a little before Lysandcr, and 
entered it with part of their forces. Lysandcr 
at first thought proper to encamp upon an 
eminence, and wait for Pausanias. But when 
the day began to decline he grew impatient, and 
ordered the Lacedaemonians and confederates to 
arms. Then he led out his troops in a direct 
line along the high road up to the walls. The 
Thebans who remained without, taking the city 
on the left, fell upon his rear, at the fountain 
called CLssusa.* 

It is fabled that the nurses of Bacchus washed 
him in this fountain immediately after his birth. 
The water is, indeed, of a bright and shining 

* The name of this fountain should probably 
be corrected from Pausanias and Strabo, and 
read Tilphusa or Tilphosa. 
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colour like wine, and a most agreeable taste. 
Not far off grow the Cretan canes * of which 
javelins arc made; by which the Haliartians 
would prove that Rhadamanthus dwelt there. 
Besides, they show his tomb, which they call 
Alea. The monument of Alcmena too is near 
that place ; and nothing, they say, can be more 
probable than that she was buried there, because 
she married Rhadamanthus after Amphitryon's 
death. 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city, 
drew up with the Haliartians, and stood still for 
some time. But when they saw Lysandcr with 
his vanguard approaching the walls, they rushed 
out at the gates, and killed him, with a diviner 
by his side, and some few more ; for the greatest 
part retired as fast as possible to the mam body. 
The Thebans pursued their advantage, and 
pressed .upon them with so much ardour that 
they were soon put to the rout, and fled to the 
hills. Their loss amounted to icoo, and that of 
the Thebans to 300. The latter lost their lives 
by chasing the enemy into craggy and dangerous 
ascents. These 300 had been accused of favour- 
ing the Laccdxmonians; and being determined 
to wipe off that stain, they pursued them with a 
rashness which proved fatal to themselves. 

Pausanias received the news of this misfortune 
as he was upon his march from Platxa to 
Thespix, and he continued his route in good 
order to Haliartus.^ Thrasybulus likewise 
brought up his Athenians thither from Thebes. 
Pausanias wanted a truce, that he might article 
for the dead: but the older Spartans could not 
think of it without indignation. They went to 
him and declared that they would never recover 
the body of Lysandcr by truce, but by arms ; 
that, if they conaucrcd, they should bring it off, 
and bury it with honour ; and if they were 
worsted, they should fall gloriously upon the 
same^ spot with their commander. Notwith- 
standing these representations of the veterans, 
Pausanias saw it would be very difficult to beat 
the Thebans, now flushed with victory ; and that 
even if he should have the advantage, he could 
hardly without a truce carry off the body which 
lay so near the walls. He therefore sent a 
herald who settled die conditions, and then re- 
tired with his army. As soon as they were got 
out of the confines ot* Bccotia, they interred 
Lysandcr in the territories of the Pcnopxans, 
which was the first ground belonging to their 
friends and confederates. His monument still 
remains by the road from Delphi to Gucronca. 
While the Laccdxmonians had their quarters 
there, it :is reported that a certain Phocian, who 
was giving an account of the action to a friend 
of his that was not in it, said, “ The enemy fell 
upon them just after Lysandcr had passed the 
Hoplites.” While the man stood wondering at 
the account, a Spartan, a friend of Lysander's, 
asked the Phocian what he meant by HopliUs t t 
for he could make nothing of it. ** I mean/* said 

* Strabo tells us Haliartus was destroyed by 
the Romans in the war with Perseus. He also 
mentions a lake near it, which produces canes or 
reeds, not for shafts of javelins, but for pipes or 
flutes. Plutarch too mentions the latter use in 
the life of Sylla. 

t IlcpliUs, though the name of that river, 
signifies also a heavy~armed soldier. 
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pleased than ever with the whole frame of govern- 
ment. He resolved, therefore, now, without any 
farther loss of time, to bring about the change 
he had long meditated in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidte mixed with the Dorians, 
and settled in Peloponnesus, there was a large 
and flourishing tribe of them, at Sparta. The 
whole, however, were not entitled to the regal 
succession, but only two families, the Eurytionidx 
and the Agidte ; while the rest had no share in 
the administration on account of their high birth. 
For as to the common rewards of virtue, they 
were open to alt men of. distinguished merit. 
Lysander, who was of this lineage, no sooner 
saw himself exalted by his great actions, and 
supported with friends.and power, but he became 
uneasy to think that a city which owed its grandeur 
to him, should be ruled by others no better de- 
scended than himself. Hence he entertained a 
design to alter the settlement which confined the 
succession to two families only, and to lay it open 
to all the Hcmclidas. Some say, his intention 
was to extend this high honour not only to all the 
Heraclidte, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that 
it might not so much belong to the posterity of 
Hercules, as to those who resembled Hercules in 
that virtue which numbered him with the gods. 
He hoped, too, that when the crown was settled 
in this. manner, no Spartan would have better 
pretensions than himself. 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into 
his scheme, and committed to memory an oration 
written by Cleon of Halicarnassus for that pur- 
pose. But he soon saw that so great and difficult 
a reformation required, bolder and more extra- 
ordinary methods to. bring it to bear. And as in 
tragedy machinery is made use of, where more 
natural means will not do, so he resolved to strike 
the people with oracles and prophecies; well 
knowing that the eloquence of Cleon would avail 
but little, unless he first subdued their minds with 
divine sanctions and the terrors of superstition. 
Ephorus tells us, he first attempted to corrupt 
the priestess of Delphi, and afterwards those, of 
Dodona by. incans of one. Phcrecles ; and having : 
no success in either application, he went himself * 
to the oracle of Ammon, and offered the priests | 
large sums of gold. They too rejected his offers 1 
with indignation, and sent deputies to Sparta to 
accuse him of that crime. When these Libyans 1 
found le was acquitted, they took their leave of I 
the Spartans in this manner: “"We. will pass | 
better judgments, when you come to live among 
us in Libya.” It- seems there was an ancient 
prophecy, that the Laced temomans would some 1 
time or other settle in Africa. This whole scheme | 
of Lysander’s was of. no ordinary texture, nor 
took its rise from accidental circumstances, hut 
was laid deep, and conducted with uncommon 
art and address : so that it may be compared to 
a mathematical demonstration, in which,, from 
some principles first assumed, the conclusion is 1 
deduced through a variety of abstruse and intricate : 
steps. \Ve shall, therefore, explain.it at large, , 
taking Ephorus, who was both an historian and 
philosopher, for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus who gave it out 
that she was pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected 
her assertion, and many believed it. So that 
when she was delivered of a son, several' persons 
of the greatest eminence took particular care of 
his education, and for some reason or other gave . 


him the name of Silcnus. Lysander look this 
miraculous birth for a foundation, and raised all 
his. building upon it. He made choice of such 
assistants, as might bring the story into reputation, 
and put it beyond suspicion. Then he got another 
story propagated at' Delphi and spread at Sparta, 
that certain ancient oracles were kept in the 
private registers of the priests, which it was not 
lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some future 
age a person should arise, who could clearly prove 
himself the son of Apollo, and he was to interpret 
and publish those oracles. The way thus pre-^ 
pared, Silenus was to make his appearance, as 
the son of Apollo, and demand the oracles.. The 
priests, who were in combination,. were to inquire 
into every article, and examine him strictly as to 1 
his birth. At last they were to pretend to be 
convinced of his divine parentage, and to show 
him the books. Silcnus then was to read in 
public all those prophecies, particularly that for 
which the whole design was set on foot ; namely, 1 
that it would be more for the honour and interest 
of Sparta to set aside the present race of kings, 
and choose others out of the best and most worthy 
men in the commonwealth. But when Silenus 
was grown up, and came to undertake his part, 
Lysander had the mortification to see his piece 
miscarry by the. cowardice of one of the. actors, 
whose heart failed him. just as the thing was 
going to be put in execution. However, nothing 
of this was discovered while Lysander lived. 

He died before Agcsilaus returned from Asia, 
after he had engaged his country, or rather 
involved all Greece, in the Bccotian war. It is 
indeed related variously, some laying the blame v 
upon him, some upon the Thebans, and others 
upon both. Those who charge the Thebans 
with it, say they overturned the altar, and pro- 
faned the sacrifice* Agesilaus was offering at 
Aulus ; and that Androdidcs and Amphithcus, 
being corrupted with Persian money,! attacked 
the Phocians, and laid waste their country, in 
order to draw upon the Lacedicmonians the 
Grecian war. On the other hand, they who 
make Lysander the author of the war inform us 

* Beside this affair of the sacrifice, the Lace- 
demonians were offended at the Thebans, for 
their claiming the tenths of the treasure taken 
at Decelea ; as well as for refusing, to attend 
them in their expedition against thc.Pirxus, and 
dissuading the Corinthians from joining in that 
enterprise. Indeed, the Thebans began to be 
jealous of the growing power of the Lacedae- 
monians, and did not want to see the Athenians, 
whose weight had been considerable in the 
balance of power, entirely ruined. Xenoi’H. Gr. 
Hist. 1 . iii. 

! These were not the only persons who had 
taken the Persian money. Tithraustes, alarmed 
at the. progress Agesilaus was. making in Asia, 
sent Timocratcs the Rhodian with fifty talents to 
be distributed among the leading men in the _ 
states of Greece. Those of Corinth and Argos 
had their share as well as the Thebans. In con- 
sequence of this the Thebans persuaded the 
Loerians to pillage a tract of land that was in 
dispute between the Phocians and the Thebans. 
The Phocians made reprisals. The Thebans 
supported the Locrians; whereupon the Pho- 
cians applied to the Spartans, and the war 
became general. 
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he was highly displeased that the Thebans only, 
of all the confederates, should claim the tenth 
of Athenian spoils taken at Dccclcn, and com- 
plain of his sending the money to Sparta, But 
what he most resented was, their putting the 
Athenians in a way of delivering tlrcmsclvcs 
from the thirty tyrants whom he had set up. 
The Lnccdxmoninns, to strengthen the hands of 
those tyrants, and make them more formidable, 
had decreed that if any Athenian fled out of the 
city, he should be apprehended, wherever he 
was found, and obliged to return ; and that who- 
ever opposed the taking such fugitives should be 
treated as enemies to Sparta. The Thebans on 
that occasion gave out orders, that deserve to 
be enrolled with the actions of Hercules and 
Bacchus. They caused proclamation to be made 
that every house and city should be open to 
such Athenians as desired protection ; that who- 
ever refused assistance to a fugitive that was 
seized should be fined a talent ; and that if any 
one should carry arms through Bccotia against 
the Athenian tyrants, he should not meet with 
the least molestation. Nor were their actions 
unsuitable to these decrees so humane, and so 
worthy of Grecians. When Thrasybulus and 
his company seized the castle of Phyle, and laid 
the plan of their other operations, it was from 
'Thebes they set out ; and the 'Thebans not only 
supplied them with arms and money, but gave 
them a kind reception and every encouragement. 
These were the grounds of Lysandcr’s resent- 
ment against them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the 
^ melancholy that grew upon him with years made 
him still more so. lie therefore importuned the 
ephori to send him against the Thebans. Ac- 
cordingly he was employed, and marched out at 
the head of one army, and Pausanias was soon 
sent after him with another. Pausanias took a 
circuit by Mount Cithxron, to enter Bccotia, and 
Lysandcr went through Phocis with a very con- 
siderable force to meet him. The city of Orcho- 
menus was surrendered to him, as he was upon 
his march, and he took Lebadia by storm, and 
plundered it. From thence lie sent letters to 
Pausanias, to desire him to remove from Platcca, 
and join him at Haliartus ; for lie intended to be 
there himself by break of day. But the mes- 
senger was taken by a Theban reconnoitring 
party, and the letters were carried to Thebes. 
Hereupon, the Thebans intrusted their city with 
a body of Athenian auxiliaries, and marched out 
themselves about midnight for Haliartus. They 
reached the town a little before Lysandcr, and 
entered it with part of their forces. Lysandcr 
at first thought proper to encamp upon an 
eminence, and wait for Pausanias. But when 
the day began to decline lie grew impatient, and 
ordered the Lacedxmonians and confederates to 
, arms. Then he led out his troops in a direct 
I line along the high road up to the walls. The 
L Thebans who remained without, taking the city 
( on the left, fell upon his rear, at the fountain 
' called Cissusa.* 

It is fabled that the nurses of Bacclius.washcd 
him in this fountain immediately after his birth. 
The water is, indeed, of a bright and shining 


* The name of this fountain should probably 
be corrected from Pausanias and Strabo, and 
read Tilphusa or Titphosa. 


colour like wine, and a most agreeable taste. 
Not far ofl* grow the Cretan canes * of which 
javelins arc made; by which the Haliartians 
would prove that Rhndamanthus dwelt there. 
Besides, they show his tomb, which they call 
Alca. The monument of Alcmcna too is near 
that place ; and nothing, they say, can be more 
probable than that she was burled there, because 
she married Rhadamanthus after Amphitryon's 
death. 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city, 
drew up with the Haliartians, and stood still for 
some time. But when they saw Lysandcr with 
his vanguard approaching tiic walls, they rushed 
out at the gates, and killed him, with a diviner 
by his side, and some few more ; for the greatest 
part retired as fast as possible to the mam body. 
The Thebans pursued their advantage, and 
pressed ; upon them until so much ardour that 
they were soon put to the rout, and fled to the 
hills. Their loss amounted to 1000, and that of 
the Thebans to 300. The latter lost their lives 
by chasing the enemy into craggy and dangerous 
ascents. 'These 300 had been accused of favour- 
ing the Laccdrcmonians ; and being determined 
to wipe. off that stain, they pursued them with a 
rashness which proved fatal to themselves. 

Pausanias received the news of this misfortune 
ns lie was upon his march from Platen to 
The Spire, and he continued his route in good 
order to Haliartus.' Thrasybulus likewise 
brought up his Athenians thither from Thebes. 
Pausanias wanted a truce, that lie might article 
for the dead : a but the older Spartans could not 
think of it without indignation. They went to 
him and declared that they would never recover 
the body of Lysandcr by truce, but by arms ; 
that, if they conquered, they should bring it off, 
and bury it with honour ; and if they were 
worsted, they, should fall gloriously upon the 
same , spot with their commander. Notwith- 
standing these representations of the veterans, 
Pausanias saw it would be very difficult to beat 
the Thebans, now flushed with victory ; and that 
even if he should have the advantage, he could 
hardly without a truce cany off the body which 
lay so near the walls. He therefore sent a 
herald .who settled the conditions, and then re- 
tired with his army. As soon as they were got 
out of the confines of Bccotia, they interred 
Lysandcr in the territories of the Pcnopacans, 
which was the first ground belonging to their 
friends and confederates. His monument still 
remains by the road from Delphi to Chxronca. 
While, the Laccdrcmonians had their quarters 
there,. it is reported that a certain Phocian, who 
was giving an account of the action to a friend 
of his that was not in it, said, “ The enemy fell 
unbn them just after Lysandcr had passed the 
Hoplitcs." While the man stood wondering at 
the account, a Spartan, a friend of Lysandcr’s, 
asked the Phocian what he meant by Hcplites l t 
for he could make nothing of it. I mean," said 


* Strabo tells us Haliartus was destroyed by 
the Romans in the war with Perseus. He also 
mentions a lake near it, which produces canes or 
reeds, not for shafts of javelins, but for pipes or 
flutes. Plutarch too mentions the latter use in 
the life of Sylla. 

t Iloplttcs , though the name, of that river, 
signifies also a heavy-armed soldier. 
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he, “ the place where the enemy cut down our 
first ranks. The river that runs by the town is 
called Hoplites.” The Spartan, when he heard 
this, burst out into tears, and cried out, “ How 
inevitable is fate!” It seems Lysander had 
received an oracle, couched in these terms — 

Fly from Hoplitcs and the earth-born dragon 
That stings thee in the rear. 

Some say the Hoplitcs docs not run by Haliartus, 
but is a brook near Coronea, which mixes with 
the river Phliarus, and runs along to that city. 
It was formerly called Hoplias, but is now known 
by the name of Isomantus. The Haliartian who 
killed Lysander was named Neochorus, and he 
bore a dragon in his shield, which it was sup- 
posed the oracle referred to. 

They tell us, too, that the city of Thebes, 
during the Peloponnesian war, had an oracle 
from the Ismenian Apollo, which foretold the 
battle at Delium,* and this at Haliartus, though 
the latter did not happen till thirty years after 
the other. The oracle runs thus : 

Beware the confines of the wolf ; nor spread 
Thy snares for foxes on the Orchalian hills. 
The country about Delium he calls the confines, 
because Bccotia there borders upon Attica ; and 
by the Orchalian hill is meant that in particular 
called AlofccusX on that side of Helicon which 
looks towards Haliartus. 

After the death of Lysander^ the Spartans so 
much resented the whole behaviour of Pausanias 
with respect to that event, that they summoned 
him to be tried for his life. He did not appear 
to answer that charge, but fled to Tczca, and 
took refuge in Minerva's temple, where he spent 
the rest of his days as her suppliant. 


* The battle of Delium, in which the Athe- 
nians were defeated by the Thebans, was fought 
the first year of the eighty-ninth olympiad, 422 
years before Christ ; and that of Haliartus full 
twenty-nine years after. But it is common for 
historians to make use of a round number, except 
in cases where great precision is required, 
f That h, fox-hill. 


% Lj’sander’s poverty, which was discovered after 
his death, added lustre to his virtue. It was 
then found, that notwithstanding the money 
which had passed through his hands, the autho- 
rity he had exercised over so many cities, and 
indeed the great empire he had been possessed 
of, he had not in the least improved his family 
fortune. This account we _ have ^ from Thco- 
pompus, whom we more easily believe when he 
commends than when he -finds fault ; for he, as 
well as many others, was more inclined to censure 
than to praise. 

Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, upon some 
disputes between the confederates and the Spar- 
tans, it was thought necessary to inspect the 
writings of Lysander, and for that purpose 
Agesilaus went to his house. Among the other 
papers he found that political one, calculated to 
show how proper it would be to take the right of 
succession from the Eurytionidrc and Agidm, and 
to elect kings from among persons of the greatest 
merit. He was going to produce it before the 
citizens, and to show what the real principles of 
Lysander were. But Lacratides, a man of sense, 
and the principal of the t'f>kcri> kept him from it, 
by representing, how wrong it would be to dig 
Lysander out of his grave, when this oration, 
which was written in so artful and persuasive a 
manner, ought rather to be buried with him. 

Among the other honours paid to the memory 
of Lysander, that which I am going to mention is 
none of the least* Some persons who had con- 
tracted themselves to his daughters in his life- 
time, when they found he died poor, fell off from 
their engagement. The Spartans fined them for*^ 
courting the alliance while they had riches in ; 
view, and breaking ofi when they discovered that 
poverty which was the best proof of Lysandcr’s 
probity and justice. It seems, at Sparta there 
was a law which punished, not only those who 
continued in a state of celibacy, or married too 
late, but those that married ill ; and it was 
levelled chiefly at persons who married into rich, 
rather than good families. Such are the par- 
ticulars of Lysandcr's life which history has 
supplied us with. 
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Lucius Cornelius Sylla was of a patrician 
! family. One of his ancestors, named Rufinus,* 
is said to have been consul, but to have fallen 
: under a disgrace more than cquivr*>nt to that 
! honour. He was found to have in hit possession 
more than ten pounds of plate, which the law did 
not allow, and for that was expelled the senate. 
Hence it was, that his posterity continued in a 
low and obscure condition ; and Sylla himself was 
bom to a very scanty fortune. Even after he was 


X Publius Cornelius Rufinus was twice consul ; 
the first time in the year of Rome 463, and the 
second thirteen years after. He was expelled 
the senate two years after his second consulship, 
when Q. Fabricius Lu«cinu*, and Caius rEmilius 
Papus were censors. Velleius Paterculus tells us, 
Sylla was the sixth in descent from this Rufinus ; 
■which might very well be ; for between the first 
consulship of Rufinus and the first campaign of 
kylla there was a space of iS3 years. 


grown up, he lived in hired lodgings, for which he 
paid but a small consideration ; and afterwards 
he was reproached with it, when lie was risen to 
such opulence as he had no reason to expect. 

For one day, as he was boasting of the great 
things he had done in Africa, a person of charac- 
ter made answer, " How const thou be an honest 
man, who art master of such a fortune, though 
thy father left thee nothing? ” It seems, though 
the ^ Romans at that time did not retain their v 
ancient integrity and purity of manners, but were 
degenerated into luxury and expense, vet they - 
considered it as^ no less disgraceful to have de- 
parted from family poverty, than to have spent a . 
paternal estate. And a long time after, when ; 
Sylla had made himself absolute, and put numbers - 
to death, a man, who was only die second of his 
family that was free, being condemned to be 
thrown down thcTarpeian rock, for conccalinga 
friend of Ins that was in the proscription, spoke of 
Sylla in this upbraiding manner: M I am his old . 
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acquaintance ; we lived long under the same roof : 
I hired the upper apartment at 2000 sesterces, and 
he that under me at 3000.” So that the difference 
between their fortunes was then only 1000 ses- 
terces, which in Attica money is 250 drachmas. 
Such is the account we have of his origin. 

As to his figure we have the whole of it in his 
statues, except his eyes. They were of a lively 
blue, fierce and menacing ; and the ferocity of his 
aspect was heightened by his complexion, which 
was a strong red, interspersed with spots of white. 
From his complexion, they tell us, lie had the 
name of Sylla ;* and an Athenian droll drew the 
following jest from it : 

Sylla’s a mulberry strew’d o’er with meal. 

Nor is it foreign to make these observations upon 
a man, who in his youth, before he emerged from 
obscurity, was such a lover of drollery, that he 
spent his time with mimics and jesters, and went 
with them every length cf riot. Nay, when in the 
height of his power, lie would collect the most 
noted players and buffoons every day, and in a 
manner unsuitable to his age and dignity, drink 
and join with them in licentious wit, while busi- 
ness of consequence lay neglected. Indeed, Sylla 
would never admit of anything serious at his 
table; and though at other times a man of busi- 1 
ness, and rather grave and austere in his manner, 
he would change instantaneously, whenever he x 
had company, and begin a carousal. So that to ! 
buffoons and dancers lie was the most affable man 
in the world, the most easy af access, and they | 
moulded him just as they pleased. 

^ To this dissipation may be imputed liis libidi- 
nous attachments, his disorderly and infamous 
love of pleasure, which stuck by him even in age. ' 
One of his mistresses, named Nicopolis, was a ! 
courtesan, but very rich. She was so taken with 
his company and the beauty of his person, that 1 
she entertained a real passion for him, and at her 
death appointed him her heir. His mother-in-law, 
who loved him as her own son, likewise left him 
her estate. With these additions to his fortune, 
he was tolerably provided for. 

He was appointed qumstorto Marius in his first 
consulship, and went over with him into Africa to 
carry on the war with Jugurtha. In the military 
department he gained great honour, and, among 
other things, availed himself of an opportunity to 
make a friend of Bocchus, king of Numidia. 
The ambassadors of that prince had just escaped 
out of the hands of robbers, and were in a very 
indifferent condition, when Sylla gave them the 
most humane reception, loaded them with pre- 
sents, and sent them back with a strongguard. 

Eocchus, who for a long time had both hated 
and feared his son-in-law Jugurtha, had him then 
at his court. He had taken refuge there after his 
defeat ; and Eocchus, now meditating to betray 
him, chose rather to let Sylla seize him than to 
deliver him up himself. Sylla communicated the 
affair to Marius, and taking a small party with 
him, set out upon the expedition, dangerous as jt 
was. What, indeed, could be morc^ so, than in 
hopes of getting another man into his power, to 
trust himself with a barbarian who was trea- 
cherous to his own relations? In fact, when 


* Si 1 or Syl is a yellow kind of earth, which, 
when burned, becomes red. Hence Syllaccus 
Color in Vitruvius signifies purple. 
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Eocchus saw them at his disposal, and that he was 
under a necessity to betray either the one or the 
other, he debated long with himself which should 
be the victim. _ At last, he determined to abide by 
his first resolution, and gave up Jugurtha into the 
hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph ; but envy 
ascribed all the glory of it to Sylla: which Marius 
in his heart not a little resented. Especially 
when he found that Sylla, who was naturally 
fond of fame, and from a low and obscure con- 
dition now came to general esteem, let. his am- 
bition carry him so far as to give orders for a 
signet to be engraved with a representation of 
this adventure, which he constantly used in 
sealing his letters. The device was, Eocchus 
delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving him. 

This touched Marius to the quick. However, 
as lie thought Sylla not considerable enough to 
be the object of envy, he continued to employ 
him in his wars. Thus, in his second consulship, 
he made him one of his lieutenants, and in his 
third gave him the command of 1000 men, Sylla, . 
in these several capacities, performed many im- 
portant services. In that of lieutenant, lie took 
Copillus, chief of the Tcctosagsc, prisoner ; and ! 
in that of tribune, he persuaded the great and 
populous^ nation of the Marsi to declare them- 
selves friends and allies of the Romans. But 
finding Marius uneasy at his success, and that, 
instead of giving him new occasions to distinguish 
himself, lie rather opposed his advancement, he 
applied to Catulus the colleague of Marius. 

Catalus \vas a worthy man, but wanted that 
vigour which is necessary for action. He there- 
fore employed Sylla in the most difficult enter- 
prises; which opened him a fine field both of 
honour and power. He subdued most of the 
barbarians that inhabited the Alps ; and in a 
time of scarcity undertook to procure a supply of 
provisions ; which he performed so effectually, 
that there was not only abundance in the camp 
of Catalus, but the overplus served to relieve that 
of Marius. 

Sylla himself writes, that Marius was greatly 
afilictcd at this circumstance. From so small 
and childish a cause did that enmity spring, 
which afterwards grew up in blood, and was 
nourished by civil wars and the rage of faction ; 
till it ended in tyranny and the confusion of the 
whole state. This shows how wise a man Euri- 
pides was, and how well he understood the dis- 
tempers of government, when he called upon 
mankind to beware of ambition, * as the most 
destructive of demons to those that worship her. 

Sylla by this time thought the glory he had 
acquired in war sufficient to procure him a share 
in the administration, and therefore immediately 
left the camp, to go and make his court to the 
people. The office he solicited was that of the 
city rectorship , but he failed in the attempt. 
The reason he assigns is this : the people, he 
says, knowing the friendship between him and 
Eocchus, expected, if he was mdile before his 
proctorship, that he would treat them with mag- 
nificent huntings and combats of African wild 
beasts, and on that account chose other prmtors, 
that he might be forced upon the mdileship. But 
the subsequent events showed the cause alleged 
by Sylla not to be the true one. For the year 

* Phccnissm, v. 534, 
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following * he got himself elected prretor, partly 
by his assiduities, and partly by his money. 
While he bore that office, he happened to be 
provoked at Crcsar, and said to him angrily, “ I 
will use my authority against you.” Caesar f 
answered, laughing, “You do well to call it yours, 
for you bought it.” 

After his pnctorship he was sent into Cappa- 
docia. His pretence for that expedition was the 
re-establishment of Ariobarzanes ; but his real 
design was to restrain the enterprising spirit of 
Mithridates, who was gaining himself dominions 
no less respectable than his paternal ones. He 
did not take many troops with him out of Italy, 

| but availed himself of the sendee of the allies, 
whom he found well affected to the cause. With 
1 these he attacked the Cappadocians, and cut in 
pieces great numbers of them, and still more of 
the Armenians, who came to their succour; in 
consequence of which Gordius was driven out, 
and Ariobarzanes restored to his kingdom. 

During his encampment on the banks of the 
Euphrates, Orobazus came ambassador to him 
from Arsaces, king of Parthia. There had as yet 
been no intercourse between the two nations: 
and it must be considered as a circumstance of 
Sylla's good fortune, that he was the first Roman 
to whom the Parthi.ans applied for friendship and 
alliance. At the time of audience, he is said to 
have ordered three chairs, one for Ariobarzanes, 
one for Orobazus, and another in the middle for 
himself. . Orobazus was afterwards put to death 
by the king of Parthia, for submitting so far to 
a Roman. As for Sylla, some commended his 
lofty behaviour to the barbarians ; while others 
blamed it, as insolent and out of season. 

It is reported, that a certain Chalcidian, J in 
the train of Orobazus, looked at Sylla's face, and 
observed very attentively the turn of his ideas 
and the. motions of his body. These he com- 
pared with the rules of his art, and then declared 
that he must infallibly be one day the greatest of 
men ; and that it was strange, he could bear to 
' be anything less at present. 

.At his return, Censorinus prepared to accuse 
him of extortion, for drawing, contrary to . law, 
vast sums from a kingdom that was in alliance 
with Rome. He did not, however, bring it to a 
trial, but dropped the intended impeachment. 

The quarrel between Sylla ana. Marius broke 
out afresh on the following occasion. Bacchus, 
to make his court to the people of Rome, and to 
Sylla at the same time, was so officious as to 
dedicate several images of victory in the Capitol, 
and close by them a figure of Jugurtha in gold, 
in the form he had delivered him up to Sylla. 
Marius, unable to digest the affront, prepared to 
pull them down, and Sylla’s friends were deter- 
mined to hinder it. Between them both the 
whole city was set in a flame, when the confede- 
rate war, which had long lain smothered, broke 
out, and for the present put a stop to the sedition. 

In this great war, which was so various in its 
fortune, and brought so many mischiefs and 


* The year of Rome 657. 
t This must have been Sextus Julius Cxsar, 
■who was consul four years after Sylla's pnetor- 
£ ^ip* Caius Julius Ckesar was only four years 

° t % nr Cn ‘ iVas P ncIor - 

i .Of Chalcis, the metropolis of Chalcidcne in 
yria ; if Plutarch did not rather write Chaldtcan. 


dangers upon the Romans, it appeared from the 
small execution Marius did, that military skill 
requires a strong and vigorous constitution to 
second it. Sylla, on the. other hand, performed 
so many memorable things, that the citizens 
looked upon him as a great general, his friends 
as the greatest in the world,. and his enemies as 
the most fortunate. Nor did he behave, with 
respect to that notion, like Timotheus the son of 
Conon. The enemies of that Athenian ascribed 
all his success to Fortune, and got a picture 
drawn, in which he was. represented asleep, and 
Fortune by his. side taking cities for him in her 
net. . Upon this he gave way to an indecent 
passion, and complained that he was robbed of 
the glory due to his achievements. Nay, after- 
wards, on his return from, a certain expedition, 
he addressed the people in these terms: “My 
fellow-citizens, you must acknowledge that in 
this Fortune has no share." It is said, the 
goddess piqued herself so far on being revenged 
on this vanity of Timotheus, that he could never 
do anything extraordinary afterwards, but was 
baffled in all his undertakings, and became so 
obnoxious to the people, that they banished him. 

Sylla took a different course. It not only gave 
him pleasure to hear his success. imputed to For- 
tune, but he encouraged the opinion, thinking it 
added an air of greatness and even divinity to 
his actions. Whether. he did. this out of vanity, 
or from a real persuasion of its truth, we cannot 
say. However, he writes in his commentaries 
that his instantaneous resolutions, and enter- 
prises executed in a manner different from what 
he had intended, always succeeded better than- 
those on which he bestowed the most time and 
forethought. It is plain too from that saying of 
his, that he was bom rather for fortune than war, 
that he attributed more to fortune than to valour. 
In short, he makes himself entirely the creature 
of Fortune, since he ascribes to her divine in- 
fluence the good understanding that always sub- 
sisted between him and Mctcllus, a man in the 
same sphere of life with himself, and his father- 
in-law. For, whereas he expected to find him a 
man troublesome in office, he proved on the con- 
trary* a quiet and obliging colleague. Add to 
this, that in the commentaries inscribed to Lu- 
cullus, he advises him to depend upon nothing 
more than that which heaven directed to him in 
the visions of* the night. He tells us further, 
that, when he was sent at the head of an army 
against the confederates, the earth opened, on a 
sudden near Lavema* ; and that there issued 
out of the chasm, which was very large, a vast 
quantity of fire, and a flame that shot up to the 
heavens. The soothsayers being consulted upon 
it, made answer that a person of. courage and 
superior beauty, should take the reins of govern- 
ment into his hands, and suppress the tumults 
with which Rome was then agitated. Sylla says, 
he was the man : for his locks of gold yvtrc suffi- 
cient proof of his beauty, and that he needed not 
hesitate, after so many great actions, to avow~ 
himself a man of courage. Thus much concern- 
ing his confidence in the gods. 

In other respects he was not so consistent with 
himself. Rapacious in a high degree, but still 
more liberal ; in preferring or disgracing whom 

• In the Salarian way there was a grove and 
temple consecrated to the goddess Laverna. 
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•he pleased, equally unaccountable; submissive 
to those who might be of service to him, and 
severe to those who wanted services from him : 
so that it was hard to say whether he was more 
insolent or servile in his nature. Such was his 
inconsistency in punishing, that he would some* 
times put men to the most cruel tortures on the 
slightest grounds, and sometimes overlook the 
greatest crimes ; he would easily take some per- 
sons into favour after the most unpardonable 
offences, while he took vengeance of others for 
small and trifling faults by death and confiscation 
of goods. These things can be no otherwise 
reconciled, than by concluding that he was severe 
and vindictive in his. temper, but occasionally 
checked those inclinations, where his own interest 
was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his 
soldiers despatched, with clubs and stones, a 
lieutenant of his, named Albinus, who had been 
honoured with the proctorship; yet he suffered 
them, after such a crime, to escape with impunity. 
He only took occasion from thence to boast, that 
he should find they would exert themselves more 
during the rest of the war, because they would 
endeavour to atone for that offence by extra- 
ordinary acts of valour. The censure he incurred 
on this occasion did not affect him. His great 
object was the destruction of Marius, and finding 
that the confederate war was drawing towards an 
end,* he paid his court to the army, that he 
might be appointed general against Marius. 
•Upon his return to Rome he was elected consul 
with Quinctius Pompeius, being then fifty years 
old, and at the same time he entered into an 
x advantageous marriage with Czechia, daughter of 
Metellus the high priest. This match occasioned 
a good deal of popular censure. Sarcastical 
songs were made upon it: and, according to 
Livy's account, many of the principal citizens 
invidiously thought him unworthy of that alliance, 
though they had not thought him unworthy of 
the consulship. This lady was not his first wife, 
for in the early part of his life he married Ilia, 
by whom he had a daughter ; afterwards he 
espoused JEMa, and after her Coelia, whom, on 
! account of her barrenness, he repudiated, with- 
i out any other marks of disgrace, and dismissed 
with valuable presents. However, as he soon 
after married Metella, the dismission of Coelia 
became the object of censure. Metella he always 
treated with the utmost respect; insomuch that 
when the people of* Rome were desirous that lie 
should recall the exiles of Marius's party, and 
could not prevail with him, they entreated 
Metella to use her good offices for them. It was 
thought, too, that when he took Athens,. that 
city had harder usage, because the inhabitants 
had jested vilely on Metella from the walls. But 
these things happened afterwards. 

. The consulship was now but of small con- 
sideration with him in comparison of what he had 
in view. His heart was fixed on obtaining the 
[''conduct of the Mithridatic war. In this respect 
he had a rival in Marius, who was possessed with 
an ill-timed ambition and madness for fame, 
passions which never grow old. Though now 
unwieldy in his person, and obliged, on account 
of his age, to give up his share in the expedi- 
tions near home, he wanted the direction of 


* In the year of Rome 665. 
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foreign wars. This man, watching his oppor- 
tunity in Rome, when Sylla was gone to the 
camp to settle some matters that remained un- 
finished, framed that fatal sedition, which hurt 
her more effectually than all the wars she had 
ever been engaged in. Heaven sent prodigies to 
prefigure it. . Fire blazed out of its own accord 
from the ensign staves, and was with difficulty 
extinguished. Three ravens brought their young 
into.the city, and devoured them there, and then 
carried the remains back to their nests. Some 
rats having gnawed the consecrated gold in a 
certain temple, the sacristans caught one of them 
in a trap ; where she brought forth five young 
ones, and eat three of them. And what was 
most considerable, one day when the sky was 
serene and dear, there was heard in it the sound 
of a trumpet, so loud, so shrill, and mournful, 
that it frightened and astonished all the world. 
The Tuscan sages said it portended a new race 
of men, and a renovation of the world. For they 
observed, that there were eight several kinds of 
men, all different in life and manners: that 
heaven had allotted each its time, which was 
limited by the circuit of the great year ; and that 
when one came to a period, and another race was 
rising, it was announced by some wonderful sign 
either from earth or from heaven. So that it was 
evident, at one view, to those who attended to 
these things, and were versed in them, that a 
new sort of men was come into the world, with 
other manners and customs, and more or less the 
cate of the gods than those who preceded them. 
They added, that in this revolution of ages many 
strange alterations happened : that divination, 
for instance, should be held in great honour in 
some one age, and prove successful in all its pre- 
dictions, _ because the Deity afforded , pure and 
perfect signs. to proceed by ; whereas in another 
it Should be in small repute, being mostly extem- 
poraneous, and calculating future events from 
uncertain and obscure principles. Such was the 
mythology of the most learned and respectable of 
the Tuscan soothsayers. While the senate were 
attending to their interpretations in the temple of 
Bellona, a sparrow, in sight of the whole body, 
brought in a grasshopper in her mouth, and after 
she had torn it in two, left one part among them, 
and carried the other off. . The diviners declared, 
they apprehended from this a dangerous sedition 
and dispute between the town and the country. 
For the inhabitants of the town are noisy like the 
grasshopper, and those of the country are domes- 
tic beings like the sparrow. 

Soon after this Marius got Sulpitius to join 
him. This man was inferior to none in desperate 
attempts. Indeed, instead of inquiring for another 
more emphatically wicked, you must ask in what 
instance of wickedness he exceeded himself. He 
was a compound of cruelty^ impudence, and 
avarice, and he could commit the most horrid 
and infamous of crimes in cold blood. He sold 
the freedom of Rome openly to persons that had 
been slaves, as well as to strangers, and had the 
money told out upon a table in the forum. He 
had always about him a guard of 300 men well 
armed, and a company of young, men of the 
equestrian order, whom he called his anti-senate. t 
Though he got a law made, that no senator should 
contract debts to the amount of more than 2000 
drachmas, yet it appeared at his death that he 
owed more than 3,000,000. This wretch was let 
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loose upon the people by Marius, and carried all 
before him by dint of sword. Among other bad 
edicts which he procured, one was that which 
gave the command in the Mithridatic war to 
Marius. Upon this the consuls ordered all the 
courts to be shut up. But one day as they were 
holding an assembly before the temple of "Castor 
and Pollux, he set his ruffians upon them, nnd 
many were slain. The son of Pompcy the con- 
sul, who was yet but a youth, was of the number. 
Pompcy concealed himself, and saved his life. 
Sylia was pursued into the house of Marius, and 
forced from thence to the forum , to revoke the 
order for the cessation of public business. For 
tins reason Sulpitius, when he deprived Pompcy 
of the consulship, continued Sylia in it, and only 
transferred the conduct of the war with Jlith- 
ridates to Marius. In consequence of this, he 
immediately sent some military tribunes to Nola, 
to receive the army at the hands of Sylia, and 
bring it to Marius. But Sylia got before them to 
the camp, nnd his soldiers were no sooner ac- 
quainted with the commission of those officers 
than they stoned them to death. 

Marius in return, dipped his hands in the 
blood of Sylia s friends in Rome, and ordered 
their houses to be plundered. Nothing now was 
to be seen but hurry and confusion, some dying 
from the camp to the city, and some from the 
city to the camp. The senate were no longer 
free, but under the direction of Marius and Sul- 
pitius. So that when they were informed that 
bylla was marching towards Rome, they sent two 
praitors, Brutus and Scrviluis, to stop him. As 
they delivered their orders with some haughti- 
ness to Sylia, the soldiers prepared to kill them ; 
but at last contented themselves with breaking 
their fasces, tearing off their robes, and sending 
them away with ever)* mark of disgrace. 

The very sight of them, robbed as they were of 
the ensigns of their authority, spread sorrow and 
consternation in Rome, and announced a sedi- 
tion, for which there was no longer either restraint 
or remedy. Marius prepared to repel force with 
force. Sylia moved from Nola at the head of 
Six complete legions, and had his colleague along 
with him. His army, he saw, was ready at the 
first word to march to Rome, but he was un- 
resolved in his own mind, and apprehensive of 
the danger. However, upon his offering sacri- 
fice, the soothsayer Posthumius had no sooner 
inspected the entrails, than he stretched out both 
his hands to Sylia, and proposed to be kept in 
chains till after the battle, in order for the worst 
of punishments, if everything did not soon suc- 
ceed entirely to the generals wish. It is said, 
too, that there appeared to Sylia in a dream, the 
goddess whose worship the Romans received 
trom the Cappadocians, whether it be the Moon, 
Minerva, or Bcllonn. She seemed to stand by 
him, and put thunder in his hand, and having 
called his enemies by name one after another, 
bade him strike them : they fell, and were con- 
sumed by it to ashes. Encouraged by this vision, 
which he related next morning to his colleague, 
he cook his way towards Rome. 

When he had readied I’icinx/ he was met by 1 


There being, no place between Nola and 
iworne called Picinx, Lubimis thinks wc should 
tead Picrx, which was a place of public enter- 
tainment about twenty-five miles from the capital. 


an embassy, that entreated him not to advance in 
that hostile manner, since the senate had come to 
a resolution to do him all the justice he could 
desire. He promised to grant all they asked ; 
and, as if he intended to encamp there, ordered 
ms officers, as usual, to mark out the ground 
I he. ambassadors took their leave with entire 
conlidencc in his honour. But ns soon ns they 
were gone, he despatched Basillus and Cams 
Mummius, to make themselves masters of- the 
gate and the wall by the .-Esquiline mount. He 
himself followed with the utmost expedition. 
Accordingly Basillus and his party seized the 
gate and entered the city. But the unarmed 
multitude got upon the tops of the houses, and 
with stones and tiles drove them back to the foot 
of the wall. At that moment Sylia arrived, and 
seeing the opposition his soldiers met with, called 
out to them to set fire to the houses. He took a 
flaming torch in his own hands, and advanced 
before them. At the same time he ordered his 
archers to shoot fire-arrows at the roofs. Reason 
had no longer any power over him ; passion and 
buy governed all his motions ; his enemies were 
all he thought of— and in the thirst for vengeance, 
he made no account of his friends, nor took the 
least compassion on his relations. Such was the 
case, when he made his way with fire, which 
makes no distinction between the innocent and 
the guilty. 

Meanwhile, Marius, who was driven back to 
the temple of Vesta, proclaimed liberty to the 
slaves that would repair to his standard. But the 
enemy pressed on with so much vigour, that lie 
was forced to quit the city. i 

Sylia immediately assembled the senate, andN 
got Marius, and a few others, condemned to 
death. The tribune Sulpitius, who was of the 
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number, was betrayed by one of his own slaves, 
and brought to the block. 


...... UIV UiVVhf Sylia gave the slave 

lus freedom, and then had him thrown down the 
Tarpcian rock. _ As for Marius, he set a price 
upon his head ; in which he behaved neither with 
gratitude nor good policy, since he had not long 
before fled into the house of Marius, and put his 
bjem h.s hands, and yet was dismissed’m safety. 
Had Manus, instead of letting him go, given 
him up to Sulpitius, who thirsted for his blood, 
r> C been absolute master of Rome. 

But he spared his enemy ; and a few days after, 
when there was an opportunity for his return, 
met not with the same generous treatment. 

The senate did not express the concern which 
this gave them. ^ But the people openly and by 
facts showed their resentment and resolution to 


make reprisals. For they rejected his nephew 
Aomus, who relied on his recommendation, and 


his fellow candidate Scrvius, in an ignominious 
manner, and appointed others to the consulship, 
whose promotion they thought would be most 
disagreeable to him. Sylia pretended great satis- 
faction at the thing, ana said he was quite happy 
to see the people by his means enjoy the liberty 

Of nroctrmnrr ?»c 


obviate their hatred, he proposed Lucius Cinnn, 
who was of the opposite faction, for consul, but 
first laid him under the sanction, of a solemn 
oath, to assist him in all his affairs. Cinna went 
U P t0 Capitol with a stone in his hand. There 


of proceeding as they thought proper. Nav. thJr* 
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Strabo and Antoninus (in his Itinerary) mention 
it as such. 
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he swore before all the world, to preserve the being burned by the enemy, he cut down the 
friendship between them inviolable, adding this sacred groves. The shady walks of the Academy' 
imprecation, If I be guilty of any breach of it, and the Lyacum in the suburbs fell before his 
may I be driven from the city, as this stone is from axe. And as the war required vast sums of 
my hand ! at tnc same time lie threw the stone money to support he scrupled not to violate 
upon the ground. Yet, as soon as he had entered the holy treasures of Greece, hut took from 
upon lus office, he began to raise new comrao- Epidaurus, as well as Olympia, the most beautiful 
tions, and set up an impeachment against Sylla, and precious of their gifts. He wrote also to the 
of which Vergmms, one of the tribunes, was to be Amphictyones at Delphi, that it would be best 
• the manager. But Sylla left both the manager for them to put the treasures of Apollo in his 
and the impeachment behind him, and set forward hands : for cither he would keep them safer than 
against Mithridates. they could; or, if he applied them to his own use 

About the time that Sylla set sail from Italy, would return the full value. Caphis the Phocian 
Mithridates, we are told, was visited with many one of his friends, was sent upon this commission’ 
ill presages at Pcrgamus. Among the rest an and ordered to have everything weighed to him ’ 
image of Victory, bearing a crown, which was Caphis went to Delphi, but was loth to touch 
contrived to be let down by a machine, broke the sacred deposits, and lamented to the Amphic- 
just as it was going to put the crown upon his tyones the necessity he was under with many 
head, and the crown itself was dashed to pieces tears. Some said, they heard the sound of the 
upon the floor of the theatre. The people of lyre in the inmost sanctuary ; and Caphis, either 
Pergamus were seized with astonishment, and believing it, or willing to strike Sylla with a 
Mithridates felt no small concern, though his religious terror, sent him an account of it. But 
affairs then prospered beyond his hopes. For he he wrote back in a jesting way, that he was sur- 
bad taken Asia from the Romans, and Bithynia prised Caphis should not know that music was 
and Cappadocia from their respective kings, and the voice of joy, and not of resentment. He , , 
was set down in quiet at Pergamus, disposing of might, therefore, boldly take the treasures, since S 
rich governments and kingdoms among his friends Apollo gave him them with the utmost satisfac- | 
at pleasure. As for his sons, the eldest governed tion. I 

in peace the ancient kingdoms of Pontus and These treasures were carried off, without being 
Bosphorus, extending as far as the deserts above seen by many of the Greeks. But, of the royal { 
the Maeotic lake : the other, named Ariarathes, offering, there remained a silver urn, which being I 
was subduing Thrace and Macedonia with a great so large and heavy, that no carriage could bear it, 
army. His generals with their armies were re- the Amphictyones were obliged to cut it in pieces, 
ducing other considerable places. The principal At sight of this, they called to mind, one while 
of these was Archclaus, who commanded the seas Flammius and Manius Acilius, and another while 
| with his fleet, was conquering the Cyclades, and Paulus Asmiiius ; one of which having 'driven 
1 all the other islands within the bay of Malea, and Antiochus out of Greece, and the other subdued 
was master of Euboea itself. He met, indeed, the kings of Macedonia, not only kept their hands 
with some check at Chmronea. There Brutius from spoiling the Grecian temples, but expressed 
Sura, lieutenant to Sentius who commanded in their regard and reverence for them by adding 
Macedonia, a man distinguished by his courage new gifts. Those great men, indeed, were legally 
and capacity, opposed Archelaus, who was over- commissioned, and their soldiers were persons of 
flowing Bozotia like a torrent, defeated him in sober minds, who had learned to obey their 
three engagements near Chazronea, and confined generals without murmuring. The generals, with 
him again to the sea. But, as Lucius Lucullus the magnanimity of kings, exceeded not private 
came and ordered him to give place to Sylla, to persons in their expenses, nor brought upon the 
whom that province, and the conduct of the. war state any charge but what was common and 
there, were decreed, he immediately quitted reasonable. In short, they thought it no less 
Bazotia, and returned to Sentius, though his sue- disgrace to flatter their own men, than to be 
cess was beyond all that he could have flattered afraid of the enemy. But the commanders of 
himself with, and Greece was ready to declare these times raised themselves to high posts by 
again for the Romans, on account of his valour force, not by merit ; and as they wanted soldiers 
and conduct. It is true, these were the most to fight their countrymen, rather than any foreign 
shining actions of Brutius’s life. enemies, they were obliged to treat them with 

When Sylla was arrived, the cities sent am- great complaisance. While they thus bought their 
bassadors with an offer of opening their gates to service, at the price of ministering to their vices, . 
him. Athens alone was held by its tyrant Aristion they were not aware that they were selling their 
for Mithridates. He therefore attacked it with country ; and making themselves slaves to the 
the utmost vigour, invested the Pirazus, brought meanest of mankind, in order to command the 
up all sorts of engines, and left no kind of assault greatest and the best. This banished. Marius 
whatever unattempted. Had he waited a while, from Rome, and afterwards brought him back 
he might without the least danger have taken against Sylla. This made Cinna dip his hands 
the upper town, which was already reduced by in the blood of Octavius, and Fimbria the assassin 
-famine to the last extremity. But his haste to ofFJaccus. 

return to Rome, where he apprehended some Sylla opened one of the first sources of this 
change in affairs to his prejudice, made him run corruption. For, to draw the troops of other 
every risk, and spare neither men nor money, to officers from them, he lavishly supplied the wants 
bring this war to a conclusion. For, besides his of his own. Thus, .while by one and the same 
other warlike equipage, he had 10,000 yoke of means he was inviting the former to desertion, 
mules, which worked every day at the engines, and the latter to luxury, he. had. occasion for 
As wood began to fail, by reason of the immense infinite sums, and particularly in this siege. For 
weights which broke down his machines, or their his passion for taking Athens was irresistibly 
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violent : whether it was, that he wanted to fight 
against that city’s ancient renown, of which 
nothing but the shadow now remained ; or 
whether he could pot bear the scoffs and taunts, 
with which Aristion, in all the wantonness of 
ribaldry, insulted him and Metella from the 
walls. 

The composition of this tyrant’s heart was in- 
solence and cruelty. He was the sink of all the 
follies and rices of Mithridates. Poor Athens, 
which . had got clear of innumerable wars, 
tyrannies, and seditions, perished at last by this 
monster, as by a deadly disease. A bushel of 
wheat was now sold there for 1000 drachmas. 
The people cat not only the herbs and roots that 
grew about the citadel, but sodden leather and oil 
bags ; while he was indulging himself in riotous 
feasts and dancing in the daytime, or mimicking 
and laughing at the enemy. He let the sacred lamp 
of the goddess 50 out for want of oil ; and when 
the principal priestess sent to ask htm for half a 
measure of barley, he sent her that quantity of 
pepper. The senators and priests came to entreat 
him to take compassion on the city, and capitulate 
with Sylla, but he received them with a shower of 
arrows. At last, when it was too late, he agreed 
with much difficulty to send two or three of the 
companions of his riots to treat of peace. These, 
instead of making any proposals that tended to 
save the city, talked in a lofty manner about 
Theseus, and Eumolpus, and the conquest of the 
Medes ; which provoked Sylla to say, “ Go, my 
noble souls, and take back your fine speeches 
with you. For my part, I was not sent to Athens 
to learn its antiquities, but to chastise its rebellious 
people.” 

In the mean time, Sylla’s spies heard some old 
men, who were conversing together in the Cera- 
micus, blame the tyrant for not securing the wall 
near the Hcptachalcos, which was the only place 
not impregnable. They carried . this news to 
Sylla ; ana he, far from disregarding it, went by 
night to take a view of that part of the wall, and 
found that it might be scaled. He then set im- 
mediately about it ; and he tells us in his com- 
mentaries that Marcus Terns * was the first man 
who mounted the wall. # Terns there met with an 
adversary, and gave him such a violent blow on 
the skull that he broke his sword ; notwithstand- 
ing which he stood firm and kept his place. 

Athens, f therefore, was taken, as the old men 
had foretold. Sylla, having levelled with the 
ground all that was between the Pirtcan gate and 
that called the Sacred, entered the town at mid- 
night, in a manner the most dreadful that can be 
conceived. All the trumpets and horns sounded, 
and were answered by the shouts and clang of 
the soldiers let loose to plunder and destroy. 
They rushed along the streets with drawn 
swords, and horrible was the slaughter they 
made. The number of the lulled could not be 
computed ; but wc may form some judgment of 
it, by the quantity of ground which was over- 
flowed with blood. For ; besides those that fell 
in other parts of the city, the blood that was 
shed in tne market-place only, covered all the 


* Probably it should be Ateius. In the life of 
Crassus one Ateius is mentioned as a tribune of 
the people. 

1 Athens was taken eighty-four years before 
the birth of Christ. 


Ceramicus as far as Dipylus. Nay, there arc 
several who assure us it ran through the gates, 
and overspread the suburbs. 

But though such numbers were put to the 
sword, there were as many who laid violent 
hands upon themselves, in grief for their sinking 
country. What reduced the best men among 
them to this despair of finding any mercy or 
moderate terms for Athens, was the well-known 
cruelty of Sylla. Yet partly by the intercession 
of Midias and Cailipnon, and the exiles who 
threw themselves at his feet, partly by the 
entreaties of the senators who attended him. in 
that expedition, and being himself satiated with 
blood besides, he was at last prevailed upon to 
stop his hand ; and, in compliment to the ancient 
Athenians, he said he forgave the many for the 
sake of the few, the living for the dead. 

He tells us in his commentaries that he took 
Athens on the calends of March, which falls in 
with the new moon, in the month Anthester ion ; 
when the Athenians were performing many rites 
in memory of the destruction of the country by 
water; for the deluge was believed to have 
happened about that time of the year.* . 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired. into 
the citadel, and was besieged there by Curio, to 
whom Sylla gave that charge. He held out a 
considerable time, but at last was forced to 
surrender for want of water. In this the hand 
of Heaven was very risible. For the very same 
day and hour that Aristion was brought out, the 
sky, which before was perfectly serene, grew 
black with clouds, and such a quantity of rain 
fell as quite overflowed the citadel. Soon after' 
this, Sylla made himself master of the Piraeus ; 
the most of which he laid in ashes, and among 
the rest, that admirable work, the arsencl, built 
by Philo. 

During these transactions, TaxiJes, Mithri- 
dates’s general, came down from Thrace and 
Macedonia, with 100,000 foot, ro,ooo horse, and 
fourscore and ten chariots armed with scythes, 
and sent to desire Archclaus to meet him. there. 
Archclaus had then his station at Munychia, and 
neither chose to quit the sea, nor yet fight the 
Romans, but was persuaded his point was to 
protract the war, and to cut off the enemy’s 
convoys. Sylla saw better than he the distress 
he might be in for provisions, and therefore 
moved from, that barren country, which was 
scarce sufficient to maintain his troops in time 
of peace, and led them into Baeotia. Most 
people thought this an error in liis counsels, to 
quit the rocks of Attica, where horse could 
hardly act, and to expose himself on the large 
and open plains of Bccotia, when he knew the 
chief strength of the barbarians consisted in 
cavalry and chariots. But to avoid hunger and 
famine, he was forced,, as wc have observed, to 
harnrd a battle. Besides, he was in pain for 
Hortensius, a man of a great and enterprising 
spirit, who was bringing him considerable rein- 
forccmcnt from Thessaly, and was watched H 
the barbarians in the straits. These were fhe *'4 } 
reasons which induced Sylla to march into 
Bccotia. As for Hortensius, Caphis, a country- 
man of ours, led him another way, and dis- 
appointed the barbarians. He conducted him 


* The deluge of Ogyges happened in Attica 
near 1700 years before. 
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by Mount Parnassus to Tithora, which is now a ings were now demolished, and there was no- 
large city, but was then only a fort situated on thing left but a craggy and steep mountain, just 
the brow of a steep precipice, where the Pho- separated from Mount Edylium by the river 
cians of old took refuge, when Xerxes invaded Assus, which at the foot of the mountain falls 
their country. Hortensius, having pitched his into the Cephisus. The river growing very rapid 
tents there, in the daytime kept off the enemy : by this confluence, makes the ridge a safe place 
and in the night. made his way down the broken for an encampment. Sylla seeing those of the 
rocks to Patronis, where Sylla met him with all enemy’s troops called Chalcaspides, hastening to 
his forces. . . seize that post, wanted to gain it before them. 

Thus united, they took possession of a fertile and by availing himself of the present spirit of 
hill, in the middle of the plains of Elateia, well his men, he succeeded. Archelaus, upon this 
sheltered with trees, and watered at the bottom, disappointment, turned his arms against Chte- 
It is called Philobceotus, and is much com- ronea ; the inhabitants, in consequence of their 
mended by Sylla for the fruitfulness of its soil former connections with Sylla, entreated him 
and its agreeable situation. When they were not to desert the place ; upon which he sent 
-encamped they appeared to the enemy no more along with them the military tribune Gabinius 
than a handful. They had not indeed above with one legion. The Chteroneans, with all 
1500 horse, and not quite 15,000 foot. The their ardour to reach the city, did not arrive 
other generals in a manner forced Archelaus sooner than Gabinius. Such 1 was his honour, 
upon action ; and when they came to put their when engaged in their defence, that it even 
forces in order of battle, they filled the whole eclipsed the zeal of those who implored his as- 
plain with horses, chariots, bucklers, and targets, sistance. Juba tells us that it was not Gabinius 
The clamour and hideous roar of so many na- but Ericius,* who was despatched on this occa- 
tions, ranked thick together, seemed to rend the sion. In this critical situation, however, was the 
sky ; and the pomp and splendour of their ap- city of Chteronea. 

pearance was not without its use in exciting The Romans now received from Lebadia and 

terror. For the lustre of their arms, which were the cave of Trophonius very agreeable accounts 
richly adorned with gold and silver, and the of oracles, that promised victory. The inhabi- 
colours of their Median and Scythian vests, tants of that country tell us many stories, about 
intermixed with brass and polished steel, when them ; but what Sylla himself writes, in the 
the troops were in motion, kindled the air with tenth book of his commentaries, is this : Quintus 
an awful flame like that of lightning. . Titius, a man of some note among the Romans 

The Romans, in great consternation, shut employed in Greece, came to him one day after 
themselves up within their trenches. Sylla he had gained the battle of Chteronea, and told 
could not with all his arguments remove their him that Trophonius foretold another battle to 
fears ; and, as he did not choose to force them be fought shortly in the same place, in which he 
into the field in this dispirited condition, he sat should likewise prove victorious. After him 
still and bore, though with great reluctance, the came a private soldier of his own, with a pro- 
1 vain boasts and insults of the barbarians. This mise frpm heaven of the glorious success that 
■■ was of more service to him than any other would attend his affairs in Italy. Both agreed 
measure he could have adopted. The enemy, as to the manner in which these prophecies were 
who held him in great contempt, and were not communicated : they said the deity that ap- 
before very obedient to their own generals, by peared to them, both in beauty and majesty, 
reason of their number, now forgot all discipline ; resembled the Olympian Jupiter, 
and but few of them remained within their in- When Sylla had passed the Assus, he en- 
trenchments. Invited by rapine and plunder, camped under Mount Edylium, over against 

the greatest part had dispersed themselves, and Archelaus, who had strongly intrenched himself 
were got several days’ journey from the camp, between Acontium and Edylium, near a place 
In these excursions, it is said, they ruined the called Assia. That spot of ground bears the 
city of Panopea, sacked Lebadia, and pillaged Dame of Archelaus to this day. . Sylla passed 
a temple where oracles were delivered, without one day without attempting anything. The day 
orders from any one of their generals. following he left Murtena with a legion and two 

Sylla, full of sorrow and indignation to have cohorts to harass the enemy, who were already 
theSe cities destroyed before his eyes, was in some disorder, while he himself went and 
willing to try what effect labour would have sacrificed on the banks of the Cephisus. After 
upon his soldiers. He compelled them to dig the ceremony was over he proceeded to Ci re- 
trenches, to draw the Cephisus from its channel, ronea to join the forces there, and to take a view 
and make them work at it Without intermission ; of Thurium, a post which the enemy had gained 
standing inspector himself, and severely punish- before him. This is. a craggy eminence, running 
ing all whom he found remiss. His view in this up gradually to a point, which we express in our 
was .to tire them with labour, that they might language by the term Orthopagus. At the foot 
give the preference to danger; and it answered of it runs the river Morins, t and by it stands 
tjj the end he proposed. On the third day of their the temple of Apollo Thurius. Apollo is so 
1 drudgery, as Sylla passed by, they called out to called 'from Thuro, the mother of Cheron, who, 
him to lead them against the enemy. Sylla said, as history informs us, was the founder of Chae- 
“ It is not any inclination to fight, but an un- ronea. Others say that the heifer which the 

willingness to work, that puts you upon this — ; ; 

request. If you really want to come to an * It is probable it should be read Hirtius ; for 
engagement go, sword in hand, and seize, that so some manuscripts have it, where the same 
post immediately." At the same time he pointed person is mentioned again afterwards, 
to the place, where had formerly stood the f This river is afterwards called MoluSj but 
citadel of the Paropotamians ; but all the build- which is the rigm reading is uncertain. 
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P3*tbian Apollo appointed Cadmus for bis guide, 
first presented herself there, and that the jpface 
was thence named Thurium ; for the Phoenicians 
call a heifer Thor. 

As Sylla approached Chmronea, the tribune 
who had the city in charge, led out his troops to 
meet him, having himself a crown of laurel in 
his hands. Just as Sylla received them, and 
began to animate them to the intended enter- 
prise, Homoloicus and Anaxidamus, two Chte- 
roneans, addressed him, with a promise to cut 
off the corps that occupied Thurium, if he would 
give them a small party to support them in the 
attempt For there was a path which the bar- 
barians were not apprized of, leading from a 
place called Petrochus, by the temple of the 
Muses, to a part of the mountain that overlooked 
them ; from whence it was easy either to destroy 
them with stones, or drive them down into the 
plain. Sylla finding the character of these men 
for courage and fidelity supported by Gabinius, 
ordered them to put the thing in execution. 
Meantime he drew up his forces, and placed the 
cavalry in the wings ; taking the rignt himself, 
and giving the left to Muncna. Gallus * and 
Hortensius, his lieutenants, commanded a body 
of reserve in the rear, and kept watch upon the 
heights, to prevent their being surrounded. For 
it was easy to sec that the enemy were preparing 
with their wings, which consisted of an infinite 
number of horse, and all their light-armed foot, 
troops that could move with great agility, and 
wind away at pleasure, to take a circuit, and 
quite enclose the Roman army. 

In the mean time the two Chmroneans, sup- 
ported, according to Sylla’s order, by a party 
commanded by Ericus, stole unobserved up Thu- 
rium, and gained the summit. As soon as they 
made their appearance, the barbarians were struck 
with w consternation, and sought refuge in flight; 
but in the confusion many of them perished by 
means of each other. For, unable to find any firm 
footing, as they moved down the steep mountain, 
they fell upon the spears of those that were next 
before them, or else pushed them down the preci- 
pice. All this while the enemy were pressing 
upon them from above, and galling them behind : 
insomuch that 3000 men were killed upon Thu- 
rium. As to those who got down, some fell 
into the hands of Mureena, who met them in 
good order, and easily cut them in pieces; others 
who fled to the main body, under Archelaus, 
wherever they fell in with it, filled it with terror 
and dismay; and this was the thing that gave 
the officers most trouble, and principally occa- 
sioned the defeat Sylla, taking advantage of 
their disorder, moved with such vigour and ex- 1 
pedition to the charge, that he prevented the 
effect of the armed chariots.^ For the chief 
strength of those chariots consists in the course 
they run, and in the impetuosity consequent upon 
it ; and if they have but a short compass, they , 
are as insignificant as arrows sent from a bow 
not well drawn. This was the case at present 
with respect to the barbarians. Their chariots 
moved at first so slow, and their attacks were , 
so lifeless, that the Romans clapped their hands, ' 


* Guarin, after Appian's Mtthrid, reads Galba. 
And so it is in several manuscripts. Dacicr 
proposes to read Balbns, which name occurs 
afterwards. 


and received them with the utmost ridicule. They 
even called for fresh ones, as they used to do in 
the Hippodrome at Rome. 

Upon this, the infantry engaged. The bar- 
barians, for their part, tried what the long pikes 
would do ; and, by locking their shields together, 
endeavoured to keep themselves in good order. 
As for the Romans, after their spears had had 
all the effect that could be expected from them, 
they drew their swords, and met the cimeters of 
the enemy with a strength^ which a just indig- 
nation inspires. For Mithridatcs's generals had 
brought over 15,000 slaves upon a proclamation 
of liberty, and placed them among the heavy- 
armed infantry. On which occasion, a certain 
centurion is said thus to have expressed himself: 

“ Surely these are the Saturnalia ; for we never 
saw slaves have any share of liberty at another 
time/* However, as their ranks were so close, and 
their file so deep, that they could not easily be 
broken ; and as they exerted a spirit which could 
not be expected from them, they were not repulsed 
and put in disorder till the archers and slingers 
of the second line discharged all their fury upon 
them. 

Archelaus was now extending his right wing, 
in order to surround the Romans, and Hortensius, 
with the cohorts under his command, pushed 
down to take him in flank. But .Archelaus, by 
a sudden manoeuvre, turned against him with, 
2000 horse whom he had at hand, and by little 
and little drove him towards the mountains ; so 
that being separated from the main body, he was 
in danger of being quite hemmed in by the enemy. 
Sylla, informed of this, pushed up with his right - 
wing, which had not yet engaged, to the assist- 
ance of Hortensius. On the other hand, Arche- 
laus, conjecturing, from the dust that flew about, 
the real state of the case, left Hortensius, and 
hastened back to the right of the Roman army, 
from whence Sylla had advanced, in hopes of 
finding it without a commander. 

At the same time Taxilcs led on the Chcilcas - 
/ides against Muncna, so that shouts were set 
up on both sides, which were rc-echocd by the 
neighbouring mountains. Sylla now stopped to 
consider which way he should direct his course. 
At length, concluding to return to his own post, 
he sent Hortensius with Jour cohorts to the assist- 
ance of Mursena, and himself with the fifth made 
up to his right wing with the utmost expedition. 
He found that without him it kept a good coun- 
tenance against the troops of Archelaus ; but as 
soon as he appeared, his men made such pro- 
digious efforts, that they routed the enemy en- 
tirely, and pursued them to the river and Mount 
Acontjum, 

Amidst this success, Sylla was not unmindful 
of Murtena's danger, but hastened with a rein- 
forcement to that quarter. He found him how- 
ever, victorious, and therefore had nothing to do 
but join in the pursuit. Great numbers of the 
barbarians fell in the field of a battle, and stilly 
greater as they were endeavouring to gain their 
intrenchments ; so that out of so many myriads 
only 10,000 men reached Chalcis. Sylla says, he 
missed only fourteen of his men, and two of these 
came up in the evening. For this reason he 
inscribed his trophies to Mars, to Victory , and 
Venus, to shew tliat he was no less indebted to 
good fortune, than to capacity and valour, for 1 
the advantages he had gained. The trophy I ] 
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proposed in answer, that Archclaus should quit 
the interest of Mithridates, be appointed king in 
his place, assume the title of an ally to the 
Romans, and put the king’s shipping in his 
hands. When Archelaus expressed his detestation 
of this treachery,' Sylla thus proceeded: “Is it 
possible, then, that you, Archelaus, a Cappa- 
docian, the slave, or, if you please, the friend of 
a barbarous king, should be shocked at a proposal, 
which, however in some respects exceptionable, 
must be attended with the most advantageous 
consequences? Is it possible that to me, the 
Roman general, to Sylla, you should take upon 
you to talk of treachery? As if you were not 
that same Archelaus, who at Chrcronea fled with 
a handful of men, the poor remains of 120,000, who 
hid himself two days in the marshes of Orcho- 
menus, and left the roadsof Bccotia blocked up with 
heaps of dead bodies." Upon this Archelaus had 
recourse to entreaty, and begged at last a peace 
for Mithridates. This was allowed upon certain 
conditions— Mithridates was to give up Asia and 
Paphlagonia, cede Bithynia to Nicomedcs, and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. He was to allow the 
Romans 2000 talents to defray the expense of the 
war, besides 70 armed galleys fully equipped. 
Sylla, on the other hand, was to secure Mithri- 
dates in the rest of his dominions, and procure 
him the title of friend and ally to the Romans. 

These conditions being accepted and negociatcd, 
Sylla returned through Thessaly and Macedonia 
towards the Hellespont. Archelaus, who accom- 
panied him, was treated with the greatest respect, 
and when he happened to fall sick at Larissa, 
Sylla halted there for some time, and showed 
him all the attention he could have paid to his 
own general _ officers, or even to his colleague 
himself. This circumstance rendered the battle 
of Chreronca a little suspected, as if it had been 
gained by unfair means ; and what added to the 
suspicion, was the restoring of all the prisoners of 
Mithridates, except Aristion, the avowed enemy 
of Archelaus, who was taken off by poison. But 
what confirmed the whole, was the cession of 
10,000 acres in Euboea to the Cappadocian, and 
the title that was given him of friend and ally to 
the Romans. Sylla, however, in his Commen- 
taries, obviates all these censures. 

During his stay at Larissa, he received an 
embassy from Mithridates, entreating nim not to 
insist upon his giving up Paphlagonia, and repre- 
senting that the demand of shipping was inad- 
missible. Sylla heard these remonstrances with 
indignation — “What," said he, “does Mithridates 
pretend to keep Paphlagonia, and refuse to send 
the vessels I demanded ? Mithridates, whom I 
should have expected to entreat me on his knees 
that I would spare that right hand which had 
slain so many Romans — But I am satisfied that, 
when I return to Asia, he will change his style. 
While he resides at Pcrgamus, he can direct at 
ease the war he has not secn.*\ The ambassadors 
were struck dumb with his indignant answer, 
while Archelaus endeavoured to sooth and ap- 
pease the anger of Sylla, by every mitigating 
expression and bathing his hand with his tears. 
At length he prevailed on the Roman general to 
send him to Mithridates, assuring him that he 
would obtain nis consent to all the articles, or 
pensh in the attempt. 

. Sylla upon this assurance dismissed him, and 
. ,nv aded Media, where he committed great de- 


predations, and then returned to Macedonia. 
He received Archelaus at Philippi, who informed 
him that he had succeeded ^ perfectly well in his 
negociation, but that Mithridates was extremely 
desirous of an interview. _His reason for it was 
this : Fimbria, who had slain the consul Flaccus, 
one of the heads of the opposite faction, and 
defeated the king’s generals, was now march- 1 
ing against Mithridates himself. _ Mithridates, 
alarmed at this, wanted to form a friendship with 
Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus in the 
country of Troas. Mithridates came with 200 
galleys, an army of 20,000 foot, 6000 horse, and 
a great number of armed chariots. Sylla had no 
more than four cohorts and 200 horse. . Mithri- 
dates came forward and offered him his hand, j 
but Sylla first asked him whether he would ! 
stand to . the _ conditions _ that Archclaus had 
settled with him? The king hesitated upon it, 
and Sylla then said, “It is for petitioners to 
speak first, and for conquerors to hear in silence." 
Mithridates then began a long harangue, in 
which he endeavoured to apologize for himself 
hi' throwing the blame partly upon the gods and 
partly upon the Romans. At length Sylla in- 
terrupted him. “ I have often,” said he, “ heard 
that Mithridates was a good orator, but now I 
know it by experience, since he has been able to 
give a colour to such unjust and abominable 
deeds.” Then he set forth in bitter terms, and 
in such a manner as could not be replied to, the 
king’s shameful conduct, and in conclusion asked 
him again whether he would abide by the con- 
ditions settled with Archelaus. Upon his an- \ 
swering in the affirmative, Sylla took him in his ; 
arms and saluted him. Then he presented to 1 
him the two kings Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, 
and reconciled them to each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up to him 70 
of his ships and 500 archers, sailed back to 
Pontus, Sylla perceived that his troops were 
much offended at the peace : they thought it an 
insufferable thing that a prince, who, of all the 
kings in the universe, was the bitterest enemy to 
Rome ; who had caused 150,000 Romans to be 
murdered in Asia in one day, should go off with 
the wealth and spoils of Asia, which he had been 
plundering and oppressing full four years. But 
he excused himself to them by observing that 
they should never have been able to carry on the 
war against both Fimbria and Mithridates if they 
had joined their forces. 

From thence he marched against Fimbria, who 
was encamped at Thyatira ; and having marked 
out a camp very near him, he began upon the 
intrenchmcnt The soldiers of Fimbria came 
out in their vests, and saluted those of Sylla, and 
readily assisted them in their work. Fimbria 
seeing this desertion, and withal dreading Sylla 
as an implacable enemy, despatched himself 
upon the spot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Asia of 20,000 talents ; ^ 
and beside this, the houses of private persons 1 
were ruined by the insolence and disorder of the 
soldiers he quartered upon them. For he com- 
manded every ^ householder to give the soldier 
who lodged with him sixteen drachmas a day, 
and to provide a supper for him and as many 
friends as he chose to invite. A centurion was 
to have fifty drachmas a day, and one dress to ; 
wear within doors, and another in public. 
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themselves in the ground. It is said that in all 
his battles he wore in his bosom a small golden 
image of Apollo, which he brought from Delphi. 
On this occasion he kissed it with particular 
devotion,* and addressed it in these terms. : " O 
Pythian Apollo, who hast conducted the fortunate 
Cornelius Sylla through 'so many engagements 
with honour ; when thou hast brought him to the 
threshold of his country, wilt thou let him fall 
there inglorious by the hands of his own citizens ?” 

After this act of devotion, Sylla endeavoured 
to rally his men : some he entreated, some he 
threatened, and others he forced back to the 
charge. But at length his whole left wing was 
routed, and he was obliged to mix with the 
fugitives to regain his camp, after having lost 
many of his friends of the highest distinction. A 
good number, too, of those who came out of the 
city to see the battle, were trodden under foot and 
erished. Nay, Rome itself was thought to 
e absolutely lost ; and the siege of Prmneste, 
where Marius had taken up his quarters, near 
being raised. For after the defeat many of the 
fugitives repaired thither, and desired Lucretius 
Ofella, who had the direction of the siege, to quit 
it immediately, because (they said) Sylla was 
slain, and his enemies masters of Rome. _ 

But the same evening, when it was quite dark, 
there came persons to Sylla's camp, on the part 
of Crassus, to desire refreshment for him and his 
soldiers. For he had defeated the enemy, and 
pursued them to Antemna, where he was sat down 
to besiege them. Along with this news Sylla was 
informed that the greatest part of the enemy was 
cut off in the action. As soon, therefore, as it 
was day, he repaired to Antemna. There 3000 of 
the other faction sent deputies to him to intercede 
for mercy ; and he promised them impunity, on 
condition that they would come to him after some 
notable stroke against the rest of his enemies. 
Confiding in his honour, they fell upon another 
corps, and thus many of them were slain by the j 
hands of their fellow soldiers. Sylla, however, 
collected these, and what was left of the others, to 
the number of 6000, into the Circus ; and at the 
same time assembled the senate in the temple of 
Bellona. The moment he began his harangue, 
his soldiers, as they had been ordered, fell upon 
those 6000 poor wretches, and cut them in pieces. 
The cry of such a number of people massacred in 
a place of no great extent, as may well be imagined, 
was very dreadful. The senators were struck 
with astonishment. But he, with a firm and 
unaltered countenance continuing his discourse, 
bade them attend to what he was saying, and not 
trouble themselves about what was doing without ; 
for the noise they heard came only from some 
malefactors, whom he had ordered to bo chastised. 

It was evident from hence to the least discerning 
among the Romans, that they were not delivered 
from tyranny ; they had only changed their tyrant. 
Marius, indeed, from the fast was of a harsh and 
severe disposition, and power did not produce, it 
only added to his cruelty. But Sylla, at the 
beginning, bore prosperity with great moderation ; 
though he seemed more attached to the patricians, 
it was thought he would protect the rights of the 
people : he had loved to laugh from his youth, 

* By this it appears, that the heathens made 
the same use of the images of their gods, which 
the Romanists do of images and reliques. 


and had been so compassionate that he often 
melted into tears. This change in him, therefore, 
could not but cast a blemish upon power. On his 
account it was believed, that high honours and 
fortunes will not suffer men’s manners 1 to remain 
in their original simplicity, but that it begets 
in them insolence, arrogance, and inhumanity. 
Whe ther power does really produce such a change 
of disposition, or whether it only displays the 
native badness of the heart, belongs however to 
another department of letters to inquire. 

Sylla now turning himself to kill and to destroy, 
filled the city with massacre, which had neither 
number nor bounds. He even gave up many 
persons against whom he had no complaint, to the 
private revenge of his creatures. At last one of 
the young nobility, named Caius Metellus, 
ventured to put these questions to him in the 
senate : “ Tell us, Sylla, when we shall have an 
end of our calamities ? how far thou wilt proceed, 
and when we may hope thou wilt stop ? We ask 
thee not to spare those whom thou hast marked 
out for punishment, but we ask an exemption from 
anxiety for those whom thou hast determined to 
save." Sylla said, he did not yet know whom he 
should save. “ Then, ” replied Metellus, “ let us 
know whom thou intendest to destroy j" and 
Sylla answered he would do it. Some,’ indeed, 
ascribe the last reply to Ausidius, one of Sylla's 
flatterers. 

Immediately upon this, he proscribed eighty 
citizens, without consulting any of the magistrates 
in the least. And as the public expressed their 
indignation at this, the second day after he pro- 
scribed 220 more, and as many on the third. 
Then he told the people from the rostrum, he bad 
now proscribed all that he remembered ; and such 
as he had forgot must come into some future 
proscription. Death was the punishment he 
ordained for any one who should harbour or save 
a person proscribed, without excepting a brother, 
a son, or a parent ! Such was to be the reward 
of humanity. But two talents were to be the 
reward of murder, whether it were a slave that 
killed his master, or a son his father ! The most 
unjust circumstance, however, of all seemed to 
be, that he declared the sons and grandsons of 
proscribed persons infamous, and confiscated their 
goods 1 

The lists were put up not only at Rome, but in 
all the cities of Italy. Neither temple of the gods, 
nor paternal dwelling, nor hearth of hospitality, 
was any protection against murder._ Husbands 
were despatched in the bosoms of their wives, and 
sons in those of their mothers. And the sacrifices 
to resentment and revenge were nothing to those 
who fell on account of their wealth. So that it was 
a common saying among the ruffians," His fine 
house was the death of such a one, his gardens of 
another, and his hot baths of a third." Quintus 
Aurelius, a quiet man, who thought he could 
have no share in those miseries, but that which 
compassion gave him, came one day into the 
forum, and out of curiosity read the names of the 
proscribed. Finding his own, however, among 
the rest, he cried out, “Wretch that I am! my 
Alban villa pursues me ; ” and he had not gone 
far before a ruffian came up and killed him. 

In the mean time young Marius being taken, * ■ 


* He was not taken : but as he was endeavour- 
ing to make his escape by a subterraneous pas- 
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slew himself. Sylla then came to Prrcneste, 
where at first he tried the inhabitants and had 
them executed singly. But afterwards finding 
he had not leisure lor such formalities, he col- 
lected them to the number of 12,000, and ordered 
them to be put to death, excepting only one who 
had formerly entertained him at his house. This 
man with a noble spirit, told him he would never 
owe his life to the destroyer of his country ; and 
voluntarily mixing with the crowd, he died with 
hts fellow-citizens 1 The strangest, however, of 
all his proceedings, was that with respect to 
Catiline. This wretch had killed his own brother 
during the civil war, and now he desired Sylla to 
put him among the proscribed, as a person still 
alive ; which he made no difficulty of doing. 
Catiline in return went and killed one Marcus 
Marius, who was of the opposite faction, brought 
his head to Sylla, as he sat upon his tribunal in 
the fentm % and then washed his hands in the 
lustre water* at the door of Apollo's temple, 
which was just by. 

These massacres were not the only thing that 
afflicted the Romans, He declared himself dic- 
tator, reviving that office in his own favour, 
though there had been no instance of it for 120 
years. He got a decree of amnesty for all he 
had done : and, as to the future, it invested him 
with the power of life and death, of confiscating, 
of colonizing, of building or demolishing cities, 
of giving or taking away kingdoms at his plea- 
sure. He exercised his power in such an inso- 
lent and despotic manner with regard to confis- 
cated goods, that his applications of them from 
the tribunal were more intolerable than the con- 
fiscations themselves, He gave to handsome 
prostitutes, to harpers, to buffoons, and to the 
most wicked of his enfranchised slaves, the 
revenues of whole cities and provinces, and com- 
pelled women of condition to marry some of those 
ruffians. 

He was desirous of an alliance with Pompey 
the Great, and made him divorce the^ wife he 
had, in order to his marrying yEmilia, the 
daughter of Scaurus by his own wife Mctclla, 
though he had to force her from Manius Glafcrio 
by whom she was pregnant. The young lady, 
however, died in childbed in the house of Pom- 
pev her second husband. 

Lucretius Ofclla, who had besieged Marius in 
Pnencstc, now aspired to the consulship, and 
prepared to sue for it. Sylla forbade him to 
proceed ; and when he saw that in confidence 
of his interest with the people, he appeared not- 
withstanding in public as a candidate, he sent 
one of the centurions who attended him to de- 
spatch that brave man, while he himself sat on 
hts tribunal in the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
and looked down upon the murder. # The people 
seized the centurion, and brought him with loud 
complaints before Sylla. He commanded silence, 
and told them the thing was done by his order ; 


sage, he found it beset by Sylla’s soldiers ; 
whereupon he ordered one of his slaves to kill 
him. 

* Here is another instance of a heathen custom 
adopted by the Romanists. An exclusion from 
the use of this holy water was considered by the 
Greeks as a sort of excommunication. We find 
Q’-dipus prohibiting it to the murderers of Laius. 
^oruoc. G'.dip. Act. ii. sc. i. 


the centurion, therefore, was to be dismissed im- 
mediate Iy. , 

About this time he led up his triumph, which 
was magnificent for the display of wealth, and of 
the royal spoils which were a new spectacle ; and 
that which crowned all, was the procession of the 
exiles. Some of the most illustrious and most 
powerful of the citizens followed the chariot, and 
called Sylla their saviour and father, because by 
his means it was that they returned to their 
country, and were restored to their wives and 
children. When the triumph was over, he gave 
an account of his great actions in a set speech to 
the people, and was no less particular in relating 
the instances of his good fortune, than those of 
his valour. He even concluded with an order 
that for the future he should be called Felix 
(that_ is the fortunate). But in writing to the 
Grecians, and in his answers to their applications, 
he took the additional name of Epaphroditus (the 
favourite of Venus J. The inscription upon the 
trophies left among us, is, Lucius Cornelius 
Sylla Epaphroditus. And to the twins he had 
by Mctella, he gave the names of,Faustus and 
Faustn, which in the Roman language signifies 
auspicious and happy . 

A still stronger proof of his placing more con- 
fidence in his. good fortune than in his achieve- • 
ments was his laying down the dictatorship. 
After he had put an infinite number of people 
to death, broke in upon the constitution, and 
changed the form of government, he had the 
hardiness to leave the people full power to choose 
consuls again : while he himself, without pretend- 
ing to any direction of their suffrages, walked ^ 
about the forum as a private man, and put it in 
the power of any person to take his life. In the 
first election he had the mortification to sec his 
enemy Marcus Lepidus, a bold and enterprising 
man, declared consul, not by his own interest, 
but by that of Pompey, who on this occasion 
exerted himself with the people. And when he 
saw Pompey going off happy in his victory, lie 
called to him, and said, “ No doubt, young man, 
your politics arc very excellent, since you have 
preferred Lepidus toCatuIus, the worst and most 
stupid of men to the best. It is high time to 
awake and be upon your guard, now you have 
strengthened your adversary against yourself.” 
Sylla spoke this from something like a prophetic 
spirit; for Lepidus soon acted with the utmost 
insolence, as Pompcy’s declared enemy. 

Sylla gave the people a magnificent entertain- 
ment, on account of nis dedicating the tenths of 
his substance to Hercules. The provisions were . 
so over-abundant, that a great quantity was 
thrown every day into the river; and the wine 
that was drank, was forty years old at least. In 
the midst of this feasting which lasted many days, 
Mctclla sickened and died. As the priests for- 
bade him to approach her, and to have his house 
defiled with mourning, lie sent her a bill of 
divorce, and ordered her to be carried to another 
house while the breath was in her body. His 
superstition made him very punctilious in observ- 
ing these laws of the priests ; but by giving into 
the utmost profusion he transgressed a law of his 
own, which limited the expense of funerals. He 
broke in upon his own sumptuary law too, with 
respect to diet, by passing his time in the most 
extravagant banquets, and having recourse to 
debauches to combat anxiety. 
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We have now gone through the life of Sylla, 
and will proceed to the comparison. This, then, 
Lysander and he have in common, that they were 
entirely indebted to ^ themselves for their rise. 
But Lysander has this advantage, that the high 
offices he gained were with the consent of the 
people, while the constitution of his country was 
in a sound and healthy state; and that he got 
nothing by force or by acting against the laws — 

In civil broils the worst of men may rise. 

So it was then in Rome. The people were so 
corrupt, and the republic in so sickly a condition, 
that tyrants sprung up on every side. Nor is it 
any wonder if Sylla gained the ascendant, at a 
time when wretches like Glaucias and Satuminus 
expelled such men as Metellus ; when the sons of 
consuls were murdered in the public assemblies ; 
when men supported their seditious purposes 
with soldiers purchased with money, and laws 
were enacted with fire and sword and every 
species of violence.* 

In such a state jof things, I do not blame the 
man who raised himself to supreme power; all 

I say is, that when the commonwealth was in so 
depraved and desperate a condition, power was 
no evidence of merit. But since the laws and 
public virtue never flourished more at Sparta, 
than when Lysander was sent upon the highest 
and most important commissions, we may con- 
clude that he was the best amon^ the virtuous, 
and first among the great. Thus the one, though 
he often surrendered the command, had it as 
often restored to him by his fellow-citizens, be- 
cause his virtue which alone has a claim to the prize 
of honour, continued still the same.t The other, 
after he was once appointed general, usurped the 
command, and kept in arms for ten years, some- 
times styling himself Consul, sometimes Pro- 
consul, and sometimes Dictator, but was always 
in reality a tyrant. 

It is true, as we have observed above, Lysander 
did attempt a change in the Spartan constitution, 
but he took a milder and more legal method than 
Sylla. It was by persuasion , \ not by arms, he 
proceeded ; nor did he attempt to overturn every- 
thing at once. He only wanted to correct the 
establishment as to kings. • And indeed it seemed 
natural that in a state which had the supreme 
direction of Greece, on account of its virtue, 
rather than any other superiority, merit should 
gain the sceptre. For as the hunter and the 
jockey do not so much consider the breed, as the 
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dog or horse already bred— -(for what if the foal 
should prove a znule ?>-^so the politician would 
entirely miss his aim, if, instead of inquiring into 
the qualities of a person for first magistrate, he 
looked upon nothing but his family. Thus the 
Spartans deposed some of their kings, because 
they had not princely talents, but were persons of 
no worth or consequence. Vice, even with high 
birth, is dishonourable ; and the honour which 
virtue enjoys is all her own ; family has no share 
in it. 

They were both guilty of injustice, but Ly- 
sander for his friends, and Sylla against his. 
Most of Lysander’s. frauds were committed for 
his creatures, and it was to advance to high 
stations and absolute power that he dipped his 
hands in so much blood ; whereas Sylla envied 
Pompey the army, and Dolabella the naval com- 
mand he had given them; and he attempted to 
take them away. And when Lucretius Ofella, 
after the greatest and most faithful services, 
solicited the consulship, he ordered him to be 
despatched before his eyes. Terror and dismay 
seized all the world, when they saw one of his 
best friends thus murdered. 

. If we consider their behaviour with respect to 
riches and pleasure, we shall find the one the 
prince, and. the other the tyrant. When the 
power and authority of Lysander were so ex- 
tensive, he was not guilty of one act of intemper- 
ance or youthful dissipation. He, if any man, 
avoided the sting of that proverb, Lions within 
doors, and foxes without. So sober, so regular, 
so worthy of a Spartan, was his manner of living. 
Sylla, on the other hand, neither let poverty set 
bounds to his passions in his youth, nor years in 
his age. But, as Sallust says, while he was 
giving his countrymen laws for the regulation of 
marriages and for promoting sobriety, he indulged 
himself in adultery and every species of lust. 

By his debaucheries he so drained the public 
treasures, that he was obliged to let many cities 
in alliance and friendship with Rome purchase 
independence and the privilege of being governed 
only by their own laws ; though at the same time 
he was daily confiscating tlm richest and best 
houses in Rome. Still more immense were the 
sums he squandered upon his flatterers. Indeed, 
what bounds or moderation could be expected in 
his private gifts, when his heart was dilated with 
wine, if we do but attend to one instance of his 
behaviour in public? Ope day as he was selling 
a considerable estate, which he wanted a friend to 
have at an under-price, another offered more, and 
the crier proclaiming the advance, he turned with 
indignation to the people, and said, “ What out- 
rage and tyranny is this, my friends, that I am not 
allowed to dispose of my own spoils as I please?” 

Far from such rapaciousness, Lysander, to the 
spoils hc^ sent his countrymen^ added his own 
share. Not that I praise him m that : for per- 
haps he hurt Sparta more essentially by the 
money he brought into it, than Sylla did l<ome 
by that which he took from it. I only mention 
it as a proof of the little regard he had for riches. 

It was something very particular, however, that 

* Wc need no other instances than this to show 
that a republican government will never do in 
corrupt times. 

f What kind of virtue can Plutarch possibly 
ascribe to Lysander? — unless he means military 
virtue. Undoubtedly he was a man of the 
greatest duplicity of character, of the greatest 
profaneness ; for he corrupted the priest and 
prostituted the honour^of the gods, to gratify his 
personal envy and ambition. 

* It was by hypocrisy, by profane and impious 
expedients. 
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Sylla, . 'while he abandoned himself to all the 
profusion of luxury and expense, should bring 
the Homans to sobriety ; whereas Lysander sub- 
jected. the Spartans to those passions which he 
restrained in himself. The former acted worse 
than his own laws directed, and the other brought 
his people to act worse than himself : for he filled 
Sparta with the love of that which he knew how 
to despise. Such they were in their political 
capacity. 

As to military achievements and acts of general- 
ship, the number of victories, and the dangers 
he had to combat, Sylla is beyond comparison. 
Lysander, indeed, gained two naval victories ; I 
to which we may add his taking of Athens ; for, I 
though that affair was not difficult in the execu- 
tion, it Was. glorious in its consequences. As to 
his miscarriage in Bceotia and at Haliartus, ill- 
fortune ; perhaps, had some concern in it ? but it 
was principally owing to indiscretion : since he 
would not wait for the great reinforcement which 
the king was bringing from Platxa, and which 
was. upon the point of joining him, but with an 
ill-timed resentment and ambition, marched up 
to the walls. Hence it was, that he was slain bj. 
some troops of no consideration, who sallied out 
to the attack. JJe fell not as Cicomhrotus did at 
Lcuctra, who was slain as he was making head 
against an impetuous enemy ; not like Cyrus, or 
Epamincmdas, who received a mortal wound as 
he was t rallying his men and ensuring to them 
the victory. These great men died the death of 
generals and kings. But Lysander threw away 
his life ingloriously like a common soldier or 
desperate adventurer. By his death he showed 
how right the ancient Spartans were in not 
choosing to fight against stone-walls, where the 
bravest man in the world may be killed ; I will 
not say by an insignificant man, but by a child 
or a woman. So Achilles is said to have been 
slain by Paris at the gates of Troy. On the 
other hand, so many pitched battles were won 
by Sylla, and so many myriads of enemies killed, 
that it is not easy to number, them. He took 
Rome itself twice,* and the Piraeus at Athens, 
not by famine, as Lysander had done, but by 
assault, after he had defeated Archelaus in several 
great battles at land, and forced him to take 
refuge in his fleet. 

It is a material point, too, to consider what 
generals they had to oppose. I can look upon it 
as no more than the play of children, to have 
beaten Antiochus, who was no better than Alci- 

* Whatever military merit he might display in 
other battles, he had certainly none in the taking 
of Rome : for it was not generalship, but neces- 
sity that brought it into his hands. 


biades’s pilot, and to have outwitted Pliilocles 
the Athenian demagogue— 

A man whose tongue was sharpen'd — not his 
sword. 

Mithridates would not have compared them with 
bis groom, nor Marius with one of his lictors. 
But Sylla, had to contend with princes, consuls, 
generals, and tribunes of the highest influence 
find abilities; and, to name but a few of them, 
who among the Romans was more formidable 
than Marius ; among the kings, more powerful 
than Mithridates ; or among. the people of Italy, 
more warlike than Lamponius and Telesinus? 
yet Sylla banished the first, subdued the second, 
and hilled the other two. 

What is of more consequence, in my opinion, 
than anything yet mentioned, is, that Lysander 
was supported in all his enterprises by his friends 
at bo me> anc l owed all his success to their assist- 
ance; whereas Sylla, a banished man, over- 
powered by a faction, at a time when his enemies 
were expelling his wife, destroying his house, 
and putting, his friends to death, fought the 
battles 0 f his country on the plains of Bceotia 
against armies that could not be numbered, 
and was victorious in her cause. This was 
not ail ; Mithridates offered to second him 
with all his power and join him with all his 
forces against his enemies at Rome, yet he re- 
laxed no t the least of his demands, nor showed 
him the least countenance. He would not so 
muc |\ as return his salutation, or give him his 
hand, till he promised, in person to relinquish 
Asia, to deliver up his .ships, and to restore 
Bithynia and Cappadocia . to their respective 
kings. There was nothing in the whole conduct 
of Sylla more glorious, or that showed greater 
magnanimity. He preferred the public good to 
his Own : like a dog of generous breed, he kept 
his hold till his adversary had. given out, and 
after that he turned to revenge his own cause. 

Ihe different methods they observed with re- 
spect to the Athenians, contribute not a little to 
mark their characters. Sylla, though they bore 
arms against him for Mithridates, after he had 
taken their city, indulged them with their liberty 
and the privilege of their own laws : Lysander 
showed no sort of compassion for a people of 
late 5 0 gforious and powerful, but abolished the 
popular government, and set over them the most 
cruel an( j unjust of tyrants. 

Perhaps, we shall not be wide of the truth, if 
we Conclude that in the life of Sylla there are 
more great actions, and in Lysander's fewer 
faulty; if we assign to the Grecian the prize of 
temperance and prudence and to the Roman that 
of valour and capacity for war. 


CIMON; 

Peripoltas the. diviner, t who conducted king Chas*- 0 nea, where they first established them- 
Ophcltas and his subjects from. Thessaly into selves^ after the expulsion of the barbarians. 
Bceotia, left a family that flourished for many But as they were of a gallant. and martial turn, 
years. The greatest part of that family dwelt in . and never spared themselves in time of action, 

— — they fell in the wars with the Medes and the 

.t Plutarch here introduces an obscure and Gauls. There remained only a young orphan 
dirty story,, for the sake of talking of the place named Damon, and surname d. Peripoltas. Damon 
of his nativity. in beauty of person and dignity of mind far 
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among those of Cimon’s family, near the tomb of 
Elpinice, sister to Cimon. But Thucydidos was 
of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that of 
Ladas. Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine 
of fifty talents, for which he was thrown into 
prison by the government, and there he died. 
He left Jiis son Cimon very young, and his 
daughter Elpinice was not yet marriageable. _ 

Cimon, at first, was a person of no reputation, 
but censured as a disorderly and riotous young 
man. He was even compared to his grandfather 
Cimon, who, for his stupidity”, was called Coalc- 
7 >2 os (that is. Idiot). Stesimbrotus, the Thasian, 
who was his contemporary, says he had no know- 
ledge of music or any other accomplishment 
which was in vogue among the Greeks, and that 
he had not the least spark of the Attic wit or 
eloquence ; but that there was a generosity and 
sincerity in his behaviour which showed the com- 
position of his soul to be rather of the Pelo- 
ponnesian kind. Like the Hercules of Euripides, 
he was — 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occasions. 

And therefore we may well add that article to 
thfc account Stesimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his jwuith -he was .accused _of a .criminal 
commerce with his sister Elpinice.* There are 
other instances, indeed, mentioned of Elpinice's 
irregular conduct, particularly with respect to 
Polygnotus the painter. Hence it was, we are 
told, that when he painted the Trojan women, 
in the portico then called Plcsianaction,\ but 
now Po chile, he drew Elpinice’s face in the cha- 
racter of Laodice. Polygnotus, however, was 
not a painter by profession, nor did he receive 
wages for his work in the portico, but painted 
without reward, to recommend himself to his 
countrymen. Soothe historians write, as well as 
the poet Mclanthius, in these verses — 

The temples of the gods, 

The fanes of heroes, and Cccropian halls 

His liberal hand adorn'd. 

It is true there are some who assert that Elpinice 
did not live in a private commerce with Cimon, 
but that she was publicly married to him, her 
poverty preventing her from getting a husband 
suitable to her birth. Afterwards Callias, a rich 
Athenian, falling in love with her, made a pro- 
posal to pay the government her father’s fine, 
if she would give him her hand, which condition 
she agreed to, and with her brother's consent, 
became his wife. Still it must be acknowledged 
that Cimon had his attachments to the sex. 
Witness his mistresses Asteria of Salamis and 
one Menstra, on whose account the poet Melan- 
thius jests upon him in his elegies. And though 
he was legally married to Isodice the daughter 
of Euryptolemus the son of Megacles, yet he 
was too uxorious while she lived, and at her 
death he was inconsolable, if we may judge from 
the elegies that were addressed to him by way 
of comfort and condolence. Pansetius the philo- 

* Some say Elpinice was only half sister to 
Cimon, and that as such he married her ; the 
laws of Athens not forbidding him to marry one 
that was sister only by the father’s side. Cor- 
nelius Nepos expressly affirms it. 

t Diogenes, Suidas, and others, call it Peisian- 
action. 


sopl) C r thinks Archelaus the physician was author 
those elegies, and from the times in which 
bab( °urish e d^ the conjecture seems not impro- 

/b; rest of Cimon’s conduct was great and 
^“JJUrablc. In courage he was not inferior to 
£ lll tiades, nor in prudence to Themistocles, and 
'Vas confessedly an honester man than either 
t nem. . He could not be said to come short of 
tne!>j ' in abilities for war : and even while he was 
y° u *ig and without military experience, it is sur- 
pns\ n g how much he exceeded them in political 
v jrtbc. When Themistocles, upon the invasion 

. Mcdcs, advised the people to quit their 
= lC V and territory, and retire to the straits of 
“ al hmis, to try their fortunes in a naval combat, 
t |J e generality were astonished at the rashness of 
tae enterprise. _ But Cimon, with a gay air, led 
tlle \vay with his friends through the Ceramicus 
'he citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to 
“ e “lcate to the goddess. This was to show that 
Athens ] la[ j no nee( i 0 f cavalry, but of marine 
lorc es, on the present occasion. After he had 
consecrated the bridle, and taken down a shield 
' r0:! l the wall, he paid his devotions to the god- 
° es \ and then went down to the sea ; by which 
he aspired numbers with courage to 
cmb ar j.. Besides, as the poet Ion informs us, 
* le ’.vas not unhandsome in liis person, but tall 
aI ' . majestic, and had an abundance of hair 
'.hh curled upon liis shoulders. He distin- 
S'" s Jied himself in so extraordinary a manner in 
t | le battle that he gained not only the praise, but 
t!le hearts of his countrymen : insomuch that 
n ' aa y joined his train, and exhorted him to think 
of “csigns and actions worthy of those at Ma- 

. N> hen he applied for a share in the administra- 
p 0n ! thc^ people received him with pleasure, 
■ky this time they were weary of Themistocles, 
an {* as they knew Cimon’s engaging and humane 
behaviour to their whole body, consequent upon 
|j xs Natural mildness and candour, they promoted 
“ im to the highest honours and offices in the 
sta * { :. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, con- 
trib^ed not a little to his advancement. He saw 
thc goodness of his disposition, and set him up 
a ^ a rival against the keenness and daring spirit 
°* ^‘hemistoclcs. 

w hen the Medes were driven out of ^ Greece, 
^ im bn was elected admiral. The Athenians had 
not now the chief command at sea, but acted 
unuc r the orders of Pausanias the Lacedae- 
monian. The first thing Cimon did was to equip 
“ 1S Countrymen in a more commodious manner, 
and to make them much better seamen than the 
rest, as Pausanias began to treat with the 

barb ar ians ; and write letters to the king, about 
bellying the fleet to them, in consequence of 
he treated the allies in a rough and 
haughty style, and foolishly gave in to many 
\”} nc :cessary and oppressive acts of authority ; 
^i ira bn, on the other hand, listened to the com- 
P Iaxr »ts of the injured with so much gentleness 
and humanity, that he insensibly gained the 
command 0 f Greece, not by arms, but by his 
and obliging manners. For the greatest 
P art of the allies, no longer able to hear the 
se ^ e Vity and pride of Pausanias, put themselves 
unde r the direction of Cimon and Aristides. At 
the s ame time they wrote to the ephori , to desire ! 
tkem L t0 reca li Pausanias, by whom Sparta was ] 
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so dishonoured, and all Greece so much discom- 
posed. 

It is related that when Pausamas was at 
Byzantium, he cast his eyes upon a young virgin 
named Cleontcc, of a noble family there, and 
insisted on having her for a mistress. The 
parents, intimidated by his power, were under 
the hard necessity of giving up their daughter. 
The young woman begged that the light might 
be taken out.of his apartment, that she might go 
to his bed in secrecy and silence. 'When she 
entered he was asleep, and she unfortunately 
stumbled upon_ the candlestick, and threw it 
down. The noise waked him suddenly, and he, 
in his confusion, thinking it urns an enemy 
coming to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger 
that lay by him, and plunged it into the virgin’s 
heart. After this he could never rest. Her 
image appeared to him every night, and with a 
menacing tone repeated this heroic verse — 

Go to the fate which pride and lust prepare ! 

The allies, highly incensed at this infamous 
action, joined Cimon to besiege him in Byzan- 
tium. But he found means to escape thence: 
and as he was still haunted by the spectre, he is 
said to have applied to a temple at Heraclea,* 
where the manes of the dyad were consulted. 
There he invoked the spirit of CIconice,i and 
entreated her pardon, bhc appeared, and told 
him he would soon be delivered from all his 
troubles, after his return to Sparta: in which, 
it seems, his death was enigmatically foretold. \ 
These particulars we have from many historians. 

All the confederates had now put themselves 
under the conduct of Cimon, and he sailed with 
them to Thrace, upon intelligence that some of 
the most honourable of the Persians, and of the 
king’s relations, had seized the city of Eion upon 
the river Strymon, and greatly harassed the 
Greeks in that neighbourhood. Cimon engaged 
and defeated the Persian forces, and then shut 
them up in the town. After this, he dislodged 
the Thracians above the Strymon, who had used 
to supply the town with provisions, and kept so 
strict a guard over the country that no convoys 
could escape him. By this means the place was 1 
reduced to such extremity that Butes, the king’s 
general, in absolute despair, set fire to it, and 
so perished there with his friends and all his 
substance. 

In consequence of this Cimon became master 
of the town, but there was no advantage to be 
reaped from it worth mentioning, because the 
barbarians had destroyed all by fire. The 
country’ about it, however, was very beautiful 
and fertile, and that he settled with Athenians. 
For this reason the people of Athens permitted 

•. Heraclea was a place near Olympia. Pau- 
sanias applied to the necromancers there called 
Psychagogi, whose office it was to call up de- 
parted spirits. 

t Thus wc find that it was a custom in the 
Pagan as well as in the Hebrew theology, to 
conjure up the spirits of the dead, and that the : 
witch of Endor was not the only witch in the 
world. 

• The Lacedaemonians having resolved to 
seize him, he fled for refuge to a temple of 
Minerva called Cr.alczcicou There they shut 
mm up and starved him. 


him to erect there three marble Herman, which 
had the following inscriptions : 

Where Strymon with his silver waves 
The lofty towers of Eion laves. 

The hapless Mede, with famine press’d. 

The force of Grecian arms confess’d. 

Let him, who born in distant days. 

Beholds these monuments of praise — 

These forms that valour's glory* save — 

And sees how Athens crowns the brave. 

For honour feel the patriot-sigh, 

And for his country learn to die. 

Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands 

When Mnesthcus leads his Attic bands. 

Behold 1 he bears in Homer still 
The palm of military skill, 

/In every age, on every coast, 

'Tis thus the sons of Athens boast ! 

Though Cimon’s name does not appear in any of 
these inscriptions, yet his contemporaries con- 
sidered them as the highest pitch of honour. 
For neither Themistocles nor Miltiades were 
favoured with anything of that kind. Nay, 
when the latter asked only for a crown of olive, 
Sochaxes of the ward of Decelea stood up in 
the midst of the assembly, and spoke against it 
in terms that were not candid indeed, but agree- 
able to the people. He said, “ Miltiades, when 
you shall fight the barbarians alone and conquer 
alone, then ask to have honours paid you alone.” 
What was it then that induced tnem to give the 
preference so greatly to this action of Cimon? 
Was it not that, under the other generals, they ' 
fought for their lives and existence as a people, 
but under him they were able to distress their 
enemies, by carrying war into the countries 
where they had established themselves, and by 
colonizing Eion and Amphipolis ? They planted 
a colony too in the isle of Scyros,* which was 
reduced by Cimon on the occasion I am going 
to mention. The Dolop.es, who then held it, 
paid no attention to agriculture. They had so 
long been addicted to piracy* that at last they 
spared not even the merchants and strangers 
who came into their ports, but in that of Ctcsium 
plundered some Thessalians who came to traffic 
with them, and put them in prison. These 
prisoners, however, found means to escape, and 
went and lodged an impeachment against the 
place before, the Amphictyoncs, who.commnndcd 
the whole island to make restitution. Those 
who had no concern, in the robbery were un- 
willing to pay anything, and, instead of that, 
called upon the persons who committed it ? and 
had the goods in their hands, to make satisfac- 
tion. But these pirates,* apprehensive of the 
consequence, sent to invite Cimon. to come with 
his ships and take the town, which they pro- 
mised to deliver up to him. In pursuance of 
this, Cimon took the island, expelled the Dolopes, 
and cleared the /Egean sea of corsairs. . w - 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero I 
Theseus, the son of jEgeus, had retired from 
Athens to .Scyros, and was there treacherously 
killed by king Lycomedes, who entertained some 
suspicion of .him. And as there was an oracle* 
which had enjoined the Athenians to bring back 


* This happened about the beginning of the 
seventy-seventh olympiad. 
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who malevolently ascribed tills liberality of his to 
a desire of flattering or courting the people, were 
refuted by the rest of his conduct, in which he 
favoured the nobility, and inclined to the consti- 
tution and custom of Lacedtcmon. When Themis- 
toclcs wanted to raise the power and privileges of 
the cdmrnons too high, he joined Aristides to 
oppose him. In like manner he opposed Ephi- 
altes, who, to ingratiate himself with the people, 
attempted to abolish the court of Areopagus. 
He saw all persons concerned, in the administra- 
tion, except Aristides and Ephialtes, pillaging the 
public, yet he kept his own hands clean, and in 
all his speeches and actions continued to the last 
perfectly disinterested. One instance of this they 
give us in his behaviour to Rhccsaccs, a barbarian 
who had revolted from the king of Persia, and 
was come to Athens with great treasures. This 
man, finding himself harassed by informers there, 
applied to Cimon for his protection ; and, to gain 
lus favour, placed two cups, the one full of gold, 
and the other of silver darics, in his antechamber. 
Cimon, casting his eye upon them, smiled, and 
asked /rim, whether he. should choose to have 
him his mercenary or his friend ? “ lily friend, 

undoubtedly,” said the barbarian. “ Go then, " 
said Cimon, “and take these things back with 
you ; for if I be your friend, your money will be 
mine whenever I have occasion for it/' 

About this time, the allies, though they paid 
their contributions, began to scruple the furnish- 
ing of ships and men. They wanted to bid adieu 
to the troubles of war, and to till the ground in 
quiet and tranquility, particularly as the bar- 
barians kept at home, and gave them no dis- 
turbance. The other Athenian generals took 
every method to compel them to make good their 
Quota, and by prosecutions and fines rendered 
the Athenian government oppressive and in- 
vidious. But Cimon took a different course 
when he had the command. He used no com- 
pulsion to any Grecian ; lie took money and 
ships unmanned of such as did not choose to 
serve in person ; and thus suffered them to be 
led by the charms of case to domestic employ- 
ment, to husbandry and manufactures : so that, 
of a warlike people, they became, through an 
inglorious attachment to. luxury and pleasure, 
quite unfit for anything in the military depart- 
ment. ^ On. the other hand, lie made all the 
Athenians in their turn serve on board his ships, 
and kept them in continual exercise. . By these 
means. he extended the Athenian dominion over 
the allies, who were all the while paying him for 
it. . The Athenians were always upon one expe- 
dition or other, had their weapons for ever in 
their hands, and were trained up to every fatigue 
of sendee : hence it was that the allies learned 1 
to fear and flatter them, and instead of being 
their fellow soldiers as formerly, insensibly be- 
came their tributaries and subjects. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride 
and arrogance of the great king more than 
Cimon. Not satisfied with driving him out of 
Greece, he. pursued his footsteps, and without 
suffering him to take breath, ravaged and laid 
waste some parts of Kis. dominions, and drew 
over others to the Grecian league ; insomuch 
that in all Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, there 
was not a Persian standard to be seen. As soon 
as he was informed that the king’s fleet and 
j armies lay upon the Pamphylian coast, he 


wanted to intimidate them in such a manner that 
they should never more venture beyond the | 
Chelidonian isles. For this purpose he set sail 1 
from Cnidus and Triopium with a. fleet of coo ! 
galleys, which Thcmistocles had, in their first i 
construction, made light and fit to turn with the ; 
utmost agility. Cimon widened them, and 
joined a platform to the deck of each, that there 
might in time of action be room for a greater 
number of combatants. When he arrived at 
Phaselis, which was inhabited by Greeks, but 
would neither receive his fleet, nor revolt from 
the king, he ravaged their territories, and ad- 
vanced to assault their walls. Hereupon, the 
Chians who were among his forces, having of old 
had a friendship for the people of Phaselis, on 
one side endeavoured to pacify Cimon, and on 
the other addressed themselves to the townsmen, 
by letters fastened to arrows, which they shot 
over the walls. At length they reconciled the 
two parties ; the conditions were that the Pha- 
selites should pay down ten talents, and should 
follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 1 

Ephorus says Tithraustes commanded the | 
king's fleet, and Phercndntes his land forces ; ^ 
but Callisthenes will have it that Ariomandes the 1 
son of Gobryas was at the head of the Persians. 
He tells us farther, that he lay at anchor in the ! 
river Eurymcdon, and did not yet choose to come 
to an engagement with the Greeks, because lie 
expected a reinforcement of eighty Phoenician I 
ships from Cyprus. On the other hand, Cimon 
wanted to prevent that junction, and therefore ! 
sailed with a resolution to compel the Persians 1 
to fight, if they declined it. To avoid it they 
pushed up the river. But when Cimon came up ; 
they attempted to make head against him with •*, 
6oo ships, according to Phanodcmus, or, as j 
Ephorus writes, with 350. They performed, 1 
however, nothing worthy of such a fleet, but I 
presently made for land. The foremost got on 1 
shore, and escaped to the army which was drawn j 
1 up hard by. The Greeks laid hold on the rest, 
and handled them very roughly, as well as their I 
ships. A certain proof that the Persian fleet ! 
was very numerous is, that though many in all 1 
probability got away, and many others were 1 
destroyed, yet the Athenians took no less than 1 
edo vessels. 

The barbarian land forces advanced close to 
the sea: but it appeared to Cimon an arduous 
undertaking to make good his landing by dint 
of sword, and with his troops, who were fatigued 
with the late action, to engage those that were 
quite fresh and many times their number. Not- 
withstanding this, he saw the courage and spirits 
of his men elevated with. their late victory, and 
that they were very desirous to be led against 
the enemy. He therefore disembarked his • 
heavy-armed infantry, yet warm from the 
late action. They rushed forward with loud 
shouts, and the Persians stood and received them 
with a good countenance. A sharp conflict-; 
ensued, in which the bravest and most dtstin- ' 
finished among the Athenians were slain. At 
last with much difficult}' the barbarians were put 
to the rout ; many were killed, and many others 
were taken, together with their pavilions full of 
all manner of rich spoil. 

Ihus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won 
two prires in one day, and by these two actions 
outdid the victory of Salamis at sea, and of 
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He’s not a vDlain,* but a debauchee, 

Whose careless heart is lost on wine and women. 
The time has been, he slept in Laccdrcmon, 

And left poo/EIpinice here alone, 

■But if With aiVhife negligence and love of wine, 
he took so 'many cities, and gained so many 
victories, it is plain that if he had been a sober 
man and attentive to business, none of the 
Greeks, either before or after him, could have 
exceeded him in great and glorious actions. 

From his first setting out in life, he had an 
attachment to the Lacedaemonians. According 
to Stesimbrotus, he called one of the twins he 
had by a Clitonian woman, Lacedtemonius, and 
the other Elcus; and Pericles often took occasion 
to reproach them with their mean descent by the 
mother’s side. But Diodorus the geographer 
writes that he had both these sons, and a third 
named Thessalus, by Isodice daughter to Eury- 
ptolemus the son of Megacles. 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the 
promotion of Cimon. Being declared enemies to 
Xhcmistoclcs, they much rather chose to adhere 
to Cimon, though but a young man, at the head 
of affairs in Athens. The Athenians too at first 
saw this with pleasure, because they reaped great 
advantages from the regard which the Spartans 
had for Cimon. When they began, to take the 
lead among the allies, and were gaining the chief 
direction of all the business of the league, it was 
no uneasiness to them to see the honour and 
esteem he was held in. Indeed, Cimon was the 
man they pitched upon for transacting that busi- 
ness, on account of his humane behaviour to the 
allies, and his interest with the Lacedaemonians. 
But when they were become great and powerful, 
it gave them pain to see Cimon still adoring the 
Spartans. For he was always magnifying that 
people at their expense; and particularly, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, when he had any fault to 
find with them, he used to say, “The Lace- 
dmmonians would not have done so. 1 * On this 
account his countrymen began to envy and to 
hate him. 

They had, however, a still heavier complaint 
against him, which took its rise as follows. In the 
* fourth year of the reign of Archidamus the son of 
Zeuxidamus, there happened the greatest earth- 
quake at Sparta that ever was heard of. The 
ground in many parts of Laconia was elefe 
asunder; Mount Taygctus felt the. shock, and 
its ridges were tom off ; the whole city was dis- 
mantled, except five houses. The. young men 
and boys were excrcisingin the portico, and it is 
said that a little before the. earthquake a hare 
crossed the place, upon which the young men, 
naked and anointed as. they were, ran out in 
sport after it. The building fell upon the boys 
that remained, and destroyed them altogether. 
Their monument is still called, from that event, 
Sismatia. 

Archidamus, amidst the present danger, per- 
ceived another that was likely to ensue, ana, as 
he saw the people busy in endeavouring to save 
their most valuable movables, he ordered the 
trumpets to give the alarm, as if some enemy 
were, ready to fall -upon them, that they might 
repair to him immediately with their weapons in 
“ c:r hands. This was the only thing which at 
Juat crisis saved Sparta. For the Helots flocked 
lD 3 -thcr on all sides from the fields to despatch 


such as had escaped the earthquake ; but finding ; 
them armed and in good order, they returned to 
their villages, and declared open war. At the ' 
same time they persuaded some of their neigh- 
bours, among whom were the Mcssenians, to join 
them against Sparta. 

In this great distress the Lacedaemonians sent 
Periclklas to Athens, to beg for succours. Aristo- 
phanes,* in his comic way, says, “There was an 
extraordinary contrast between, his pale face and 
his red robe, as he sat a suppliant at the altars, 
and asked us for troops.’’ Ephialtcs strongly 
opposed and protested against giving any assist- 
ance to re-establish a city which was rival to their 
own, insisting that they ought rather to suffer 
the pride of Sparta to be trodden under foot. 
Cimon, however, as Critias tells vs, preferred the , 
relief of Sparta to the enlargement of the Athenian 
power, and persuaded the people to march with a I 
great army to its aid. Ion mentions the words j 
which had the most effect upon them : he desired , 
them, it seems, not to suffer Greece to be maimed, I 
nor to deprive their own city of its companion. 

When he returned from, assisting the Lacedae- 
monians, he marched with. his. army through 
Corinth. . Lachartus complained in high terms of 
his bringing in his troops without permission of 
the citizens : “ For,’* said he, “when wc knock 
at another man’s door, we do not enter without 
leave from the master." “ But you, Lachartus," 
answered Cimon, “ did not knock at the gates of 
Cleone and Mcgara, but broke them in pieces, 
and forced your way in, upon this principle, that 
nothing should be shut against the strong." 
With this boldness and propriety too did he 
speak to the Corinthian, and then pursued his 
march. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians 
a second time against the Mcssenians and Helots 
in Ithome.f But when they were arrived, they 
were more afraid of their spirit of enterprise than 
of the enemy, and therefore, of all their allies, 
sent them only back again, as persons suspected 
of some dishonourable design. They returned 
full of resentment, of course,! and now openly 
declared themselves against the partisans of the 
Lacedaemonians, and particularly against Cimon. 

In consequence of this, upon a slight. pretence, 
they banished him for ten years, which is the 
term the ostracism extends to. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians, in their 
return from an. expedition in which they had 
delivered Delphi from the Phocians, encamped 
at Tcngara. The Athenians came to give them 
battle. On this occasion Cimon appeared in arms 
among those of his own tribe, which was that of 
Ocneis/to fight for his country against the Lace- 
daemonians. When the council of five hundred 
heard of.it, they were afraid that his enemies 
would raise a clamour against him, as if he was ’ 
only come to throw things into confusion, and to 
bring the Lacedaemonians into Athens, and there- | 
fore forebode th e generals to receive him. Cimon,- ? 
upon this, retired,. after he had desired Euthip* j 
pus the Anaphlystian, and the rest of his friends, 
who were most censured as partisans of Sparta, 


* Lysistrata, 1 . 1140. 

f The Spartans were not skilled In sieges. 
t The Athenians, in resentment of this affront, 
broke the alliance with Sparta, and joined in 
confederacy with the Argives. Thucyd. 1 . i. 
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exercised, as Phanodemus says, thirty days after 
his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian 
genera! who did anything considerable against 
the barbarians. The leading orators were little 
better than incendiaries, who set the Greeks one 
against another, and involved them in intestine 
wars ; nor was there any healing hand to inter- 
pose. Thus the king’s affairs had time to recover 
themselves, and inexpressible ruin was brought 
} upon the powers of Greece. Long after this, 
1 indeed, Agesilaus carried his arms into Asia, and 
renewed the war awhile against the king's lieu- 
tenants on the coast : but he was so soon recalled 
by the seditions and tumults which broke out 
afresh in Greece, that he could do nothing ex- 


traordinary. The Persian taxgathcrers were then 
left amidst the cities in alliance and friendship 
with the Greeks ; whereas, while Cimon had the 
command, not a single collector was seen, nor so 
much as a horseman appeared within 400 furlongs 
from the sea-coast. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, his 
monument there is a sufficient proof, for it still 
bears the title of Cimonia. Nevertheless the 
people of Citium have a tomb of Cimon, which 
they hold in great veneration, as Nausicrates the 
orator informs us ; the gods having ordered them 
in a certain famine not to disregard his manes, 
but to honour and worship him as a superior 
being. Such was this Grecian general. 


LUCULLUS. 


The grandfather of Luculius was a man of con- 
sular dignity; Metellus, surnamed Numidicus, 
was his uncle by his mother's side. His father 
was found guilty of embezzling the public money, 
and his mother, Cxcilia, had but an indifferent 
reputation for chastity. As for Luculius himself, 
while he was but a youth, before he solicited any 
public charge, or attempted to gain a share in 
the administration, lie made his first appearance 
in impeaching Servilius the augur, who had been 
his fathers accuser. As he had caught Servilius 
in some act of injustice in the execution of his 
office, all the world commended the prosecution, 
and talked of it as an indication of extraordinary 
spirit. Indeed, where there was no injury to 
revenge, the Romans considered the business of 
impeachments as a. generous pursuit, and they 
chose to have their young men fasten upon 
criminals, like so many well-bred hounds upon 
their prey. 

The cause was argued with so much vehe- 
mence, that they came, to blows, and several were i 
wounded, and some killed ; in the end, however, 
Servilius was acouittcd. But though Luculius 
lost his cause, he had great command both of the 
Greek and Latin tongues; insomuch that Sylla 
dedicated his Commentaries to him as a person 
who could reduce the acts and incidents to much 
better order, and compose a more agreeable his- 
tory of them, than himself. For Ins eloquence 
was not only occasional, or exerted when neces- 
sity called lor it^ like that of other orators who 
beat about them in the forum — 

As sports the vaulting tunny in the main, 
but when they are out of it. 

Arc dry* inelegant, and dead. 

He had applied himself to the sciences called 
liberal, and was deep in the study of humanity 
from his youth ; and in his age he withdrew from 
public labours, of which^ he had had a great 
share, to repose himself in the bosom of philo- 
sophy, and to enjoy the speculations she sug- 
gested ; bidding a timely adieu to ambition after 
his difference with Pompcy. To what we have 
said of his ingenuity and skill in languages, the 
following story may be added. "While he was 
1 ut a youth, as he was jesting one day with Hor- 
tenjius the orator, and Siscnna the historian, he 
undertook to write a short history of the Marsi, 
cither in Greek or Latin verse, as the lot should 


fall. They took him at his word, and, according 
to the lot, it was to be in Greek. That history of 
his is still extant. 

Among the many proofs of his affection for his 
brother Marcus, the Romans speak most of the 
first. Though he was much older than Marcus, 
he would not accept any office without him, but 
waited his time. This was so agreeable to the 
people, that in his absence they created him 
rcdile along with his brother. 

Though he was but a stripling at the time of 
the Marsian war, there appeared many instances 
of his courage and understanding. But Sylla's 
attachment to him was principally owing to his 
constancy and mildness. On this account he 
made use of his services from first to last in his 
most important affairs. # Amongst other things, 
he gave him the direction of the mint. # It was 
he who coined most of Sylla’s money in Pelo- 
ponnesus, during the Mithridatic war. From 
him it was called Lucullia ; and it continued to 
be chiefly in use for the occasions of the army, 
for the goodness of it made it pass with case. 

Some time after this, Sylla engaged in the j 
siege of Athens ; and though he was victorious 
by land, the superiority of the enemy at sea 
straitened him for provisions. For this reason lie 
despatched Luculius into Egypt and Libya, to 
procure him a supply of ships. It was then the 
depth of winter ; yet he scrupled not to sail with 
three small Greek brigantines and as many small 
Rhodian galleys, which .were to meet strong seas, 
and a number of the enemy’s ships which kept 
watch on all sides, because 1 their strength lay 
there. In spite of this opposition he reached 
Crete, and brought it over to Sylla’s interest. 

From thence he passed to Cyrene, where he 
delivered thc^ people from the tyrants and civil 
wars with which they hadbeen harassed, and re- 
established their constitution. In this he availed 
himself of a saying of Plato, who, when he was ] 
desired to give them a body of laws, and to 
settle their government upon rational principles, 'j 
gave them this oracular answer : “ It is very diffi- 
cult to give laws to so prosperous a people." In 
fact no tiling is harder to govern than man when 
fortune smiles, nor anything more tractable than 
he when calamity lays her hands upon him. 
Hence it was that Luculius found the Cyrenians 
so pliant and submissive to his regulations. 

l’rom Cyrene he sailed to Egypt, but was 
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close rear the city. The Mitylcneans then sally- 
ing: out in a bold and disorderly manner to 
plunder his camp, which they thought he had 
abandoned, he fell upon them, tool: most of them 
prisoners, and killed 500 who stood upon their 
defence. Here he got Cooo slaves, and an im- 
mense quantity of other spoij. 

He had no hand in the various and unspeakable 
evils which Sylla and Marius brought upon 


Sylb’s friends had greater interest with him. 
Sylla, as we have said, out of particular regard, 
dedicated his Commentaries to him ; and passing 
Pompey by, in his last will constituted him guar- 
dian to his son- This seems to have first occa- 
sioned those differences and that jealousy which 
subsisted between Pompey and Lucullus, both 
young men, and full of ardour in the pursuit of 

glory'* 

A little after the death of Sylla, Lucullus was 
chosen consul along with Marcus Cotta, about 
the hundred and seventy-sixth olympiad. At 
this time many proposed to renew the war with 
Mithridatcs, and Cotta himself said, the fire was 
not extinguished, it only slept in embers. Lu- 
cullus, therefore, was much concerned at having 
the Cisalpine Gaul allotted as his province, which 
promised him no opportunity to distinguish him- 
self Put the honour Pompey had acquired in 
Spain gave him most trouble ; because that 
general’s superior reputation, he clearly saw, 
after the Spanish war was ended, would entitle 
him to the command against Mithridatcs. Hence 
it was, that when Pompey applied for money, 
and informed the government, that if he was not 
supplied, he must leave Spain and Scrtorius, and 
bnng his forces back to Italy, Lucullus readily 
exerted Irimsclf to procure the supplies, and to 
prevent his rettirningupon any pretext whatever 
during his consulship. He knew that even* 
measure at home would be under Pompcy r s 
direction, if he came with such an army. For, 
at this very* time, the tribune Ccthegus, who had 
the lead, because he consulted nothing but the 
humour of the people, was at emnity with Lu- 
cullus, on account of his detesting that tribune’s 
life, polluted as it was with infamous amours, in- 
solence, and every’ species cf profligacy. Against 
this man he declared open war. Lucius Quintius, 
another tribune, wanted to annul the acts ^ of 
Syfla, and to disorder the whole face of affairs, 
which was now tolerably* composed. But Lu- 
cullus, by private representations and public 
remonstrances, drew lum from his purpose, and 
restrained his ambition. # Thus, in the most polite 
and salutary* way imaginable, he destroyed the 
seeds of a very* dangerous disease. 

About this time news was brought of the death 
I of Octavius, governor of Cilicia. There were 
many* competitors for that province, and they* 
all patd their court to Ccthegus, as the person 
most likely to procure it for them. Lucullus set 
no great value upon that government ; but as it 
was rear Cappadocia, he concluded, if he could 
obtain it, that the Romans would not think of 
employing any other general against Mithridatcs. 
her this reason he exerted all his art to secure 
the province to himself. At last he was neccs- 
yitated, against the bent of his disposition, to 
*^7 *}r* 10 a «n«'uns which was deemed indirect 
i «•* Jcral, but very conducive to liis purpose. 


There was a woman then in Rome^ named , 
Prmcia, famed for beauty* and enclianting wit, ; 
but in other respects no better than a common | 
prostitute. By* applying her interest with those j 
who frequented her house nnd^ were fond of her ! 
company, to serve her friends in the administm- j 
tion and in other affairs, she added to her other | 
accomplishments the reputation of being a useful 
friend and a woman of business. This exalted 
her not a little. But when she had captivated 
Ccthegus, who. was then in the height of his 
glory and carried all before him in Rome, the 
whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was 
done without- the favour of Ccthegus, nor by* 
Ccthegus without the consent of Prxcia. To her 
Lucullus applied by* presents and the most in- 
sinuating compliments ; nor could anything have 
been more acceptable to a vain and pompous 
woman, than to see herself flattered and courted 
by* such a manias Lucullus. The consequence was, 
that Cetlicgus immediately* espoused his cause, and 
solicited for him the province of Cilicia. When 
he had gained this, he had no farther need either 
of Pnecia or Cethegus. All came into his in- 
terest, and with one voice gave him the command 
in the Mithridatic war. He indeed could not but 
be considered as the fittest person for that charge, 
because Pompey was engaged with Scrtorius, 
and MctclluS' had given up his pretensions on 
account of his great age ; and these were the 
only* persons who could stand in competition for 
it with Lucullus. ^ However, his colleague Cotta, 
by* much application, prevailed upon the senate 
to send him with a fleet to guard the Propontis, 
and to protect Bithynia. 

Lucullus, with a legion now levied in Italy*, 
passed over into Asia, where he found the rest 
of the troops that were to compose his army*. 
These had all been long entirely corrupted by 
luxury* and avarice ; and that part of them called 
Fimbrians was more untractable than the rest, 
on account of their having been under no com- 
mand. At the instigation of Fimbria they* had 
killed Fhccus, who was consul and their general 
too, and had betrayed Fimbria himself to Sylla ; 
and they were still mutinous and lawless men, 
though in other respects brave, hardy*, and ex- 
perienced soldiers. Nevertheless, Lucullus in a 
little time subdued the seditious spirit of these 
men, and corrected the faults of the rest : so that 
now they* first found a real commander, whereas 
before they* had been brought to serve by* in- 
dulgence and every* promise of pleasure. 

The affairs of the enemy* were in this posture. 
Mithridates, like a sophistical warrior, had for- 
merly* met the Romans in a vain and ostentatious 
manner, with forces that were showy* and pompous 
indeed, but of little use. Baffled and disgraced 
in his attempt, he grew wiser, and therefore in 
this second war he provided troops chat were 
capable of real sendee. He retrenched that mixed 
multitude of nations, and those bravadoes that 
were issued from his camp in a barbarous variety 
of language, together with the rich arms adorned 
with gold and precious stones, which he now 
considered lather as the spoils of the conqueror 
than as adding any vigour to the men that wore 
them. Instead of this, he armed them with swords 
in the Roman fashion, and with large and heavy 
shields ; and Ids cavalry* he provided with horses 
rather well-trained than gaily* accoutred. His 
ih fan try* consisted of 120,000, and his cavalry 
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to send into the town/ brought them news that 
Lucullus was arrived, at first they could hardly 
believe it, imagining he came only with a^ feigned 
story, to encourage them to bear up in their 

E resent distress. However, the same moment, a 
oy made his appearance, who had been a 
prisoner among the enemy, and had just made his 
escape. Upon their asking him where Lucullus 
was, he laughed, thinking them only in jest ; but 
when he saw they were in earnest, he pointed 
with his finger to the Roman camp. This suffi- 
ciently revived their drooping spirits. 

In the lake Dascylitis, near Cyzicus, there were 
vessels of a considerable sire. Lucullus hauled 
up the largest of them, put it upon a carriage, 
and drew it down to the sea. Then he put on 
board it as many soldiers as it could contain, and 
ordered them to get into Cyzicus, which they 
effected in the night. 

It seems too that Heaven, delighted with the 
valour of the Cyzicenians, supported them with 
several remarkable signs. The feast of Proserpine 
was come, when they were to sacrifice a black 
heifer to her ; and as they had no living animat 
of that kind, they made one of paste,! and were 
approaching the altar with it The victim, bred ' 
for that purpose, pastured with the rest of their 
cattle on the otherside of the frith. On that very 1 
day she parted from the herd, swam alone to the 1 
town, and presented hersclfbcfore the altar. The ! 
same goddess appeared to Aristagoms, the public 
secretary, in a dream, and said, “ Go and tell your ! 
fellow-citizens to take courage, for I shall bring 
the African piper against the trumpeter of Pontus." 1 
While the Cizyccnians were wondering at this 
oracular expression, in the rooming a strong wind 
blew and the sea was in the utmost agitation. | 
The king's machines erected against the walls, the 
wonderful work of Niconidus the Thessalian, by 
the noise and cracking first announced what was 
to come. Then a south wind incredibly violent 
arose, and in the short space of an hour broke all 
the engines to pieces, and destroyed the wooden 
tower which was 100 cubits high. It is more- 
over related, that Minerva was seen by many at 
Ilium in their sleep, all covered with sweat, and 
with part of her veil rent ; and that she said, she 
was just come from assisting the people of Cyzicus. 
Hay, they showed at Ilium a pillar which had an 
inscription to that purpose. 

As long as Mitnridntes was deceived by his 
officers, and kept in ignorance of the famine that 
prerailed in the camp, he lamented his miscarriage 
in the siege. Cut when he came to be sensible of 
the extremity to which his soldiers were reduced, 
and that they were. forced even to cat human 
flesh, X all his ambition and spirit of contention 


# By the assistance of bladders he swam into 
the town. Florus, 1 . iii. 

t The Pythagoreans, who thought it unlawful 
to kill any animal, seem to have been the first 
among the Greeks who offered the figures of 
animals m paste, myrrh, or some other composi- 
tion. The poorer sort of Egyptians arc said to 
have done the same from another principle. 

X There is something extremely improbable in 
this. It does not appear that Mithridates was so 
totally blocked up by Lucullus as to reduce him 
to this extremity and even had that been the 
case, it would certainly have been more eligible to 
nave mked a battle, than to have submitted to 


died away. He found Lucullus did not make war 
in a theatrical ostentatious manner, but aimed his 
blows at his very heart, and left nothing unat- 
tempted to deprive him of provisions. He there- 
fore seized his opportunity while the Romans 
were attacking a certain fort, to send off almost 
all his cavalry and his beasts of burden, as well 
as the least useful part of his infantry, into 
Bithynia. 

When Lucullus was apprized of their departure, 
he retired during the nignt into his camp. Next 
morning there was a violent storm ; nevertheless 
he began the pursuit with ten cohorts of foot, 
beside his cavalry. All the way he was greatly 
incommoded by the snow, and the cold was so 
piercing that several of his soldiers sunk under 
it, and were forced to stop. With the rest he 
overtook the enemy at the river Rliyndacus, and 
made such havoc among them, that the women 
of Apollonia came out to plunder the convoys 
and to strip the slain. 

The slain, as may well be imagined, were very 
numerous, and Lucullus made 15,000 prisoners ; 
besides which, he took 6000 horses and an infinite 
number of beasts of burden. And he made it his 
business to lead them all by the enemy's camp. 

I cannot help wondering at Sallust’s saying, 
that this was the first time that the Romans saw 
a camel.* How could he think that those who 
formerly under Scipio conquered Antiochus, and 
lately defeated Archelaus at Orchomenus and 
Chrcronea, should be unacquainted with that 
animal? 

Mithridates now resolved upon a speedy flight ; . 
and to amuse Lucullus with employment in V 
another quarter, he sent his admiral Aristonicus 
to the Grecian sea. But just as he was on the 
point of sailing, he was betrayed to Lucullus, 
together with 10,000 pieces of gold, which he 
took with him to corrupt some part of the Roman 
forces. After this, Mithridates made his escape 
by sea, and left his generals to get oflf with the 
army in the best manner they could. Lucullus 
coming up with them at the river Granicus, killed 
full co, 000, and made a prodigious number of 
prisoners. It is said that in this campaign the 
enemy lost near 300,000 men, reckoning tne ser- 
vants of the army as well as soldiers.^ 

Lucullus immediately entered Cyzicum ? where 
he was received with every testimony of toy and 
respect. After which he went to the Hellespont, ’ 
to collect ships to make up a fleet. On this occa- 
sion he touched at Troas, and slept there in the 
temple of Venus. The goddess, he dreamed, 
stood by him, and addressed him as follows : 

Dost thou then sleep, great monarch of the woods? 
The fawns arc rustling near thee. 

Upon this he rose, and calling his friends to- 
gether while it was yet dark, related to them the 


the dreadful alternative here mentioned. Byt 
wherefore cat human flesh, when afterwards wc 
are expressly told that they had beasts to send 
away? There is, to the best of our knowlcge and 
belief as little foundation in history for this 
practice, as there is in nature. 

* Livy expressly tells us, there were camels in 
Antiochus's army. “ Before the cavalry were 
placed the chariots armed with scythes, and 
camels of that species called dromedaries.” Lr\ r . 
lib. xxxvii. c. 40. 
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cannot find a more specious one than that of 
succouring a father- in-J aw, and a king reduced 
to such extreme necessity. What need is there 
then for us to ripen this affair, and to teach 
Mithridates what he may not know, who are the 
confederates he is to s.eek.against us ; or to drive 
him, against his inclination and his notions of 
honour, into the arms of Tigranes? Is it .not 
better to give him time to make preparations 
and regain strength in his own territories, that 
we may have to meet the Colchians, the Tiba- 
renians and Cappadocians, whom we have often 
beaten, rather than the unknown forces of the 
Medes and the Armenians?" 

Agreeably to these sentiments, Lucullus spent 
a great deal of time before Amisus, proceeding 
very slowly in the siege. After the winter was 
passed, he left that charge to Murena, and 
marched against Mithridates, who was encamped 
on the plains of the Cabin, with a resolution to 
wait for the Romans there. His army consisted 
of 40,000 foot and 4000 horse, which he had 
lately collected ; and in these he placed the 

E reatcst confidence. Nay, he passed the river 
ycus, and gave the Romans the challenge to 
meet him in the field. In consequence of this, 
the cavalry engaged, and the Romans were put 
to the rout. Pomponius, a man of some dignity, 
was wounded, and taken. Though much indis- 
posed with his wounds, he was brought before 
Mithridates, who asked him whether, if he 
saved his life, he would become his friend. 
“On condition you will be reconciled to the 
Romans," said he, “ I will 1 but if not, I must 
remain your enemy.” The king, struck with 
admiration of his patriotism, did him no injury. 

Lucullus was apprehensive of farther danger 
on the plain, on account of the enemy's supe- 
riority in horse, and yet he was loath to take to 
the mountains, which were at a considerable 
distance, as well as woody and difficult of ascent. 
While he was in this perplexity, some Greeks 
happened to be taken, who had hid themselves 
in a cave. Artcmidorus, the eldest of them, 
undertook to conduct him to n post where he 
might encamp in the utmost sccunty, and where 
there stood a castle which commanded the plain 
of the Cabin. Lucullus gave credit to his re- 
port, and began his march in the night, after he 
had caused a number of fires to be lighted in his ' 
old camp. Haring got safely through the narrow 
passes lie gained the heights, and in the morning 
appeared above the enemy’s heads, in a situation 
where, he might fight with advantage, when he 
chose it, and might not be compelled to it, if he 
had a mind to sit still. 

At present neither Lucullus nor Mithridates 
urns inclined to risk a. battle : but some of the 
lung’s soldiers happening to pursue a deer, a 
parly of Romans went out to intercept them. 
This brought on a sharp skirmish, numbers con- 
tinually coming up on each side. At length the 
king’s troops had the advantage. 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the 
flight of their fellow-soldiers, were greatly dis- 
ttirl ed, and ran to Lucullus, to entreat him to 
lead them out ; and give the signal for battle. 
Lut he, willing to show them of how much im- 
portance, in all dangerous conflicts, the presence 
c \ an able general is, ordered them to. stand 
£ *yl» r.r.d descending into the plain himself, 
leirtd the foremost of the fugitives, and com- 


manded them. to face about. They obeyed, and 
the rest rallying with them, they easily put the 
enemy to flight, and pursued, them to their in- 
trenchments. Lucullus, at his return, inflicted 
on the fugitives the usual punishment. .He made 
them strip to their vests, take off their girdles, 
and then dig a trench twelve feet long ; the rest 
of the troops all the while standing and looking 
on. 

In the army of Mithridates there was a Dar- 
darian grandee named Olthacus. The Darda- 
rians are some of those barbarous people who live 
near the lake Mrcotis. Olthacus was a man fit 
for every warlike attempt that required strength 
and courage, and in counsel and contrivance 
inferior to none. Beside these accomplishments, 
he was affable, easy, and agreeable in the com- ^ 
merce of the world. He was always involved 
in some dispute, or jealousy at least, of the other 
great men of his country, who, like him, aimed 
at the chief authority in it : and to bring Mith- 
ridatcs into his interest, he undertook the daring 
enterprise of killing Lucullus.. Mithridates com- 
mended his design, and publicly gave him some 
affronts, to afford him a pretence for resentment. 
Olthacus laid hold on it and rode off to Lucullus, 
who received him with pleasure. For his repu- 1 
tation was well known in the camp ; and, upon 
trial, the Roman general found his presence of 
mind and his. address so extraordinary, that he 
took him to his table and his council-board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his 
opportunity, he ordered his servants to have his 
horse ready without the camp. . It was now mid- 
day, and the soldiers were sitting in the sun or\ 
otherwise reposing themselves, when he went to 
the general's pavilion ; expecting that none would 
pretend, to hinder the admission of a man who 
was intimate with Lucullus, and who said he had 
business of importance to communicate. And lie 
had certainly entered, if sleep, which has been 
the ruin of many other generals, had not saved 
Lucullus. .Menedcmus, one of his chamberlains, 
was then in waiting, and he told Olthacus this 
was not a proper . time to sec. Lucullus, because 
after long watching and fatigue he was now 
taking some rest. Olthacus did not take this 
denial ; but said, “ I must enter, whether you 
will or not, for I have great and necessary busi- 
ness to lay before him." Mcncdemus, incensed 
at his insolence, answered, ** Nothing is more 
necessary than the preservation of Lucullus," 
and thrust him back with both hands. Olthacus, 
fearing his design was discovered, withdrew 
privately from the camp, took horse, and re- 
turned to Mithridates without effecting anything. 
Thus the crisis in other matters, as well as m 
medicine, cither saves or destroys. 

After this, Somntius was sent out with ten 
cohorts to . escort a convoy. Mithridates de- 
tached against him one of his officers named 
Menander. An engagement ensued, and the bar- 
barians were routed with great loss. Another^ 
time, Lucullus despatched Adrian with a con- ft 
sidcrablc. corps, to protect the party employed 
m collecting provisions and supplying his camp. 
Mithridates did not let him pass unnoticed, but 
sent Menemachus and Myron against them, with 
a strong bod}' of ca\*alry and another of infantry'. 
All these combatants, except two, the Romans 
put to the sword. Mithridates dissembled his 
loss, pretending it was small, and entirely owing 
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friends, with tears in his eyes, “ I have often 
admired the good fortune of Sylla, but never so 
much as I do this day. He desired to save 
Athens, and succeeded. I wished to imitate him 
on this occasion ; but instead of that, the gods 
have classed me with Mummius.” * 

Nevertheless, he endeavoured to restore the 
place, as far as its unhappy circumstances would 
permit. A. shower, wnich providentially fell 
about the time it was taken, extinguished the 
fire, and saved many of the buildings; and, 
during his stay, he rebuilt most of those that 
were destroyed. Such of the inhabitants as had 
fled he received with pleasure, and added to 
them a draught of other Greeks who were willing 
to settle there. At the same time, he gave them 
a territory' of 120 furlongs. 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted 
here at a time when their power was at the height ; 
and they were masters of the sea. Hence it was, 
that those who fled from the tyranny of Aristion, 
retired to Amisus, and were admitted to the 
privilege of citizens *, fortunately enough gaining 
abroad what they lost at home. The remainder 
of them Lucullus now clothed in an honourable 
manner, gave each coo drachmas, and sent them 
back into their own country. Tyrannio, the 
grammarian, was of the number. Murena begged 
him of Lucullus, and afterwards enfranchised 
him; in which he acted ungenerously by his 
superior officers present. Lucullus would not 
have been willing, that a man so honoured for 
his learning, should be first considered as a slave, 
and then set free. The real liberty he was bom 
to, must be taken away, before he could have 
this seeming freedom. But this was not the only 
instance in which Murena acted with less gene- 
rosity than became an officer of his rank. 

Lucullus then turned towards the cities of Asia, 
that he might bestow the time which was not 
employed in war, on the promotion of law and 
justice. These had long lost their influence in 
that province, which was overwhelmed with un- 
speakable misfortunes. It was desolated and 
enslaved by the farmers of the revenue and by 
usurers. The poor inhabitants were forced to 
sell the most beautiful of their sons and daugh- 
ters, the ornaments and offerings in their temples, 
their paintings, and the statues of their gods. 
The last resource was to serve their creditors as 
slaves. Their sufferings, prior to this, were more 
cruel and insupportable ; prisons, racks, tortures, 
exposures to the burning sun in summer, and in 
winter to the extremity of cold, amidst ice or 
mire; insomuch that servitude seemed a happy 
deliverance and a scene of peace.. Lucullus, 
finding the cities in such dreadful distress, soon 
rescued the oppressed from all their burdens. 

In the first place he ordered the creditors not 
to take above one in the hundred for a month’s 
interest : \ in the next place, he abolished all 
interest that exceeded the principal : the third 
and most important regulation was, that the 
creditor should not take above a fourth part of 
the debtor’ s income. And if any one took interest 
upon interest he was to lose all. By these means, 
in less than four years, all the debts were paid, 

*The destroyer of Corinth. 

T This was the legal interest among the 
Romans. Whence we may learn the comparative 
scarcity of money in those times. 


and the estates restored free to the proprietors. 
The public fine which Sylla had laid upon Asia, 
was 20,000 talents. It had been paid twice ; and 
yet the merciless collectors, by usury upon usury, 
now brought it to 1 20,000 talents. 

These men, pretending they had been unjustly 
treated, raised a clamour in Rome against Lu- 
cullus, and hired, a number of popular orators to 
speak against him. They had, indeed, a con- 
siderable interest, because .many persons who 
had a share in the administration, were their 
debtors. Lucullus, on the other hand, was 
beloved not. only by the nations which had ex- 
perienced his gcod offices ; the hearts of the 
other provinces were his, and they longed for a 
governor who had made such numbers happy. 

Appius Clodius, who was sent ambassador to 
Tigranes by Lucullus, and who was his wife’s 
brother, at first fell into the hands of guides that 
were subjects to Mithridates. These men made 
him take, an unnecessary circuit of many days’ 
journey in the upper countries ; but at last an 
enfranchised servant of his, a Syrian by nation, 
discovered to him the imposition, and showed him 
the right road. He then bade adieu to his 
barbarian guides, and in a few days passed the 
Euphrates, and reached Antioch of Daphne.* 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who 
was then employed in reducing some cities of 
Phoenicia ; and he found means to bring over to 
the Roman interest many princes who submitted 
to the Armenians out of pure necessity. Among 
these was Zarbienus, king of Gordyenc. A 
number of the cities too, which Tigranes had 
conquered, privately sent deputies to Clodius; 
and he . promised them. all the succour Lucullus 
could give him, but desired they would make no 
immediate, resistance.. The Armenian govern- 
ment was, indeed, an insupportable burden to the 
Greeks ; particularly the king’s pride, through a 
long course of prosperity, was become so enor- 
mous that, he thought whatever is great and 
admirable in the eyes of the world was. not only 
in his power, but even made for him. For 
though his prospects at first were small, and con- 
temptible, he had subdued many nations, and 
humbled the Parthian power more than any 
prince before him. He had colonized Mesopo- 
tamia with Greeks, whom he draughted in great 
numbers out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He had 
drawn the sccr.ite \ Arabians from their wandering 
way of life, and placed them nearer to Armenia 
that he might avail himself of their mercantile 
abilities. He had many kings at his court in the 
capacity of servants, and four in particular as 
macc-bearcrs or footmen, who, whenever he rode 
on horseback, ran before him in short jerkins ; 
and, when he sat to give audience, stood by with 
their hands clasped together ; which last circum- 
stance seems a mark of the lowest slavery, a 
token that they had not only resigned tneir 


# Among several cities of that name this was 
the principal. It was called, however, by way of 
distinction, the Antioch of Daphne. Daphne 
was a beautiful village, about forty furlongs from 
it, consecrated to the nymph of that name, and 
adorned with groves of a large extent, several of 
them probably of laurel ; in the midst of which 
stood the temple of Apollo and Diana. The 
grove and temple were a sanctuary. 

| Probably so called from their living in tents. 
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and now at last with cold hopes of success began 
the war, or rather threw himself down headlong 
with those who could stand no longer. 

Amidst these transactions, Macharcs, the son 
of Mtthridates, who was master of the Bosphorus, 
sent Lucuilus a coronet of gold of 1000 crowns 
value, and begged to be numbered among the 
friends and allies of Rome. Lucuilus, now con- 
cluding that the first war was finished, left 
Somatius with a corps of 6ooo.mcn, to settle the 
affairs of that province ; and with ic,oco foot and 
less than 3000 horse, marched to meet another war. 
It seemed amazing temerity to go with a handful 
of men against so many warlike nations, so many 
myriads of cavalry, and such a vast country* 
intersected with deep rivers, and barricaded with 
mountains for ever covered with snow. Of course 
his soldiers, who were not otherwise under the 
best discipline, now followed with great reluc- 
tance, and were ready to mutiny. On the other 
hand, the popular orators clamoured against him 
in Rome, representing that he levied war after 
war; not that the public utility required it, but 
that he might always keep the command and 
continue’ in arms, and that he might accumulate 
riches at the risk of the commonwealth. These 
at last succeeded in their design, which was to 
recall Lucuilus. 

At present he reached the Euphrates by long 
marches. He found it swollen and overflowing by 
reason of the late rains, and vims apprehcnsive.he 
should find much delay and difficulty in collecting 
boats and making a bridge of them. Bfit in the 
evening the flood began to subside, and lessened 
in such a manner in the night, that next morning 
the river appeared much within the channel. 
The people of the country seeing little islands in 
its bed, which had seldom been visible, and the 
stream breaking gently about them, considered 
Lucuilus as something, more than mortal. For 
they. saw . the great river put on a mild and 
obliging air to him, and afford him a quick and 
easy passage. 

He availed himself of the opportunity, and 
passed it. with his army. An auspicious omen 
appeared immediately after. A number of heifers, 
sacred to. the Persian Diana, the goddess whom 
the inhabitants of those parts particularly worship, 
pastured on the other side.. These heifers, are 
used only in the way of sacrifice ; at other times 
they range at large, marked with. the figure of a 
torch, as a token of their designation t and it was 
difficult to take them when they were wanted. 
But now the army had no sooner crossed the 
river, than one of them went and stood by a rock j 
which is deemed sacred, to the goddess, and 
j hanging down her head in the manner of those j 
I that arc bound, offered herself to Lucuilus as a 
victim, lie sacrificed also a bull to the Eu- 
phrates, on account of his safe passage. 

He stayed there that whole day to refresh his 
army. The next day he marched through So- 
phene, without doing the least injury to those 
who submitted and received his troops in a proper 
manner. Nay, when his men wanted to stop 
and take a fort that was supposed to be full of 
treasure, he pointed to Mount Taurus which 
appeared at a distance, and said, “Yonder is the 
fort you are to take ; as for these things, they 
will of course belong to the conqueror." Then, 
pushing his march, he crossed the Tigris, and 
entered Armenia. 


.As Tigrancs ordered the first man who brought 
him an account of the enemy’s arrival, to lose his * 
head for his reward, no one afterwards presumed 
to mention it. He remained in ignorance, though 
the hostile fire already touched him ; and with 
pleasure heard his flatterers say, “ Lucuilus 
would be a great general,, if he waited, for 
Tigranes at Ephesus, and. did not quit Asia at 
the sight of his vast armies.” Thus it is not 
every man that can bear much wine, nor can an 
ordinary mind bear great, prosperity without 
staggering. The first of his friends who ven- 
tured to tell him the truth, was Mithrobarzanes; 
and he was but ill rewarded for the liberty he 
had taken. He was sent against Lucuilus with 
3000 horsfc and a more respectable body of foot, 
with orders to take the Roman general alive, but ' 
to tread the rest under his feet. 

Part of the Roman forces were pitching their 
tents, and the rest were upon the march, when 
their scouts brought intelligence that the bar- 
barians were at hand. He had therefore his 
apprehensions, that if they attacked him before 
his troops were all assembled and formed, they 
might be put in disorder. The measure he took 
was to stay and intrench himself : meantime he 
sent his lieutenant Sextilius with 1600 horse, and 
not many more infantry, including both the light 
and the heavy armed, with orders, when he 
approached the enemy, to stop and. amuse them, 
till he should be informed that the intrdnehments 
were finished. 

Sextilius was willing to obey his orders, but 
Mithrobarzanes came upon him so boldly, that-x 
he was forced to fight. Mithrobarzanes behaved 
with great bravery, but fell in the action. Then 
his troops took to flight, and were most of them 
cut in pieces. 

After this, Tigranes left Tigranoccrta, the 
great city which he had. built, and retired to 
Mount Taurus, where he intended, to collect all 
his forces. But Lucuilus, not giving him much 
time for preparation, sent Murcna to harass and 
cut off the parties on one side, as fast as they 
came up ; on the other side Sextilius advanced 
against a large corps of Arabians, which was 
going to join the king. Sextilius. came upon the 
Arabians as they were encamping, and killed 
the greatest part of them. Murcna {o\]owins 
the steps of Tigranes, took his opportunity to 


attack him, as he was leading a great army along 
a rugged and. narrow defile. The king himself 
fled, abandoning all his baggage. Many of the 
Armenians were put to the sword, and greater 
numbers made prisoners. 

Lucuilus, after this success, marched against 
Tigranoccrta., and invested it with his army. 
There were in that city many Greeks who had 
been transplanted out of Cilicia, and many bar- 
barians whose fortunes had been no better than 
that of the Greeks, Adiabenians, Assyrians, Gor- 
dycnians, and Cappadocians, whose cities Ti- 
granes had demolished, and then removed thc - 
inhnbitants, and compelled them to settle in that 
he had built. The place was full of treasure and 
rich ornaments ; every private person, as well as 
grandee, to make their court to the.king, striving 
which should contribute most to its embellish- 
ment. For this reason Lucuilus carried on the 
siege with great vigour, in . the opinion that 
Tigranes would, contrary to his better judgment, 
be provoked to give lum battle. And he was 
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they have no other weapon, cither offensive or 
defensive, that they can use, by reason of their 
heavy and unwieldy armour, in which they are, 
as it were, immured. 

Meanwhile he began to climb the hill with two 
companies of infantry, and the soldiers followed 
him with great readiness, when they saw him, 
encumbered as he was with his armour, the first 
to labour on foot up the ascent When he had 
reached the summit, he stood on the most con- 
spicuous part of it, and cried out, “The victory* 
is ours, my fellow soldiers, the victory is ours !” 
At the same time he advanced against the heavy 
armed cavalry*, and ordered his men not to make 
any use of their javelins, but to come to close 
action, and to aim their blows at their enemies’ 
legs and thighs, in which parts alone they were 
not armed. There was no need, however, to put 
this in execution. For, instead of standing to 
receive tire Romans, they set up a cry of fear, 
and most despicably fled without striking a 
stroke. In their flight, they and tlicir horses, 
heavy with armour, ran back upon their own 
infantry’, and put them in confusion : insomuch 
that all those myriads were routed, without 
standing to receive one wound, or spilling one 
drop of blood. Multitudes, however, were slain 
in their flight, or rather in their attempt to fly; 
their ranks being so thick and deep, that they 
entangled and impeded each other. 

Tigranes rode off one of the first, with a few 
attendants ; and seeing his son taking his share 
in hrs misfortune, he took the diadem from his 
head, gave it him with tears, and desired him to 
save himself in the best manner he could by 
taking some other road. The young prince did 
not venture to wea_ it, but put it in the hands of 
one of his most faithful servants, who happened 
afterwards to be taken and brought to Lucullus : 
by this means the royal diadem of Tigrancs added 
to the honours of the spoil. It is said that of the 
foot there fell above 100,000, and of the horse very 
few escaped ; whereas the Romans had but five 
killed, and 100 wounded. Antiochus, the philo- 
sopher,* in his Treatise concerning the Gods, 
speaking of this action, says, the sun never beheld 
such another. Strabo, f another philosopher, in 
his historical Commentaries, informs us, that the 
Romans were ashamed, and ridiculed each other, 
for having employed weapons against such vile 
slaves. And Livy tells us, the Romans, with 
such inferior numbers, never engaged such a 
multitude as this. The victors did not, indeed, 
make up the twentieth part, of the vanquished. 
The most able and experienced commanders 
among the Romans paid the highest compliments 
to the generalship of Lucullus, principally, be- 
cause he had defeated two of the greatest and 
most powerful kings in the world by methods 
entirely different : the one by an expeditious and 
the other by a slow process. lie ruined Mithri- 
dates, when in the height of his power, by pro- 
tracting the war, and Tigrancs by the celerity of 
his movements. Indeed among all the generals 
in the world, there have been very few instances 
of any one’s availing himself of delay for execution, 
or of expedition for security. 

• Antiochus of Escalon. Cicero was his dis- 
ciple. 

t Strabo, the geographer and historian, was 
also a philosopher of the Stoic form. 


Hence it was, that M.ithridatcs made no haste 
to come to action, or to join Tigranes ; imagining 
that Lucullus would proceed with his usual 
caution and slowness. But as soon as he met a 
few Armenians on the road, with the greatest 
marks of consternation upon them, he formed 
some conjecture of what had happened ; and 
when many more came up naked and wounded, 
he was too well assured of the loss, and inquired 
for Tigrancs. Though he found him in the most 
destitute and deplorable condition, he did not 
offer him the least insult. _ Instead of that, he 
dismounted, and bewailed 1 with him their common 
misfortunes : gave him his own royal equipage, 
and held up to him a prospect of better success. 
They began to levy other forces. 

In Tigranocerta the Greeks had mutinied •" 
against the barbarians, and wanted to deliver up 
the city to Lucullus. Accordingly he gave the 
assault, and took it. After he had secured the 
royal treasures, he gave up the plunder oC.thc 
town to his soldiers, and they found there, besides 
other rich booty, 8000 talents in coined money. 
Lucullus added 800 drachmas to each man’s 
share. 


Being informed that there were found in the 
town a number of such artists as are requisite in 
theatrical exhibitions, whom Tigranes had col- 
lected from all parts, for opening, the theatre 
lie had built, he made use of them in the games 
and other public diversions in honour of his 
victory. 

He sent back the Greeks to tlicir own countries, 
and furnished them with necessaries for that 
purpose. He likewise permitted the barbnrtans'\J 
who had been compelled to settle there, to return N 
to -their respective abodes. Thus it happened 
that, by the dispersion of the people or one city, 
many cities recovered their former inhabitants. 
For which reason Lucullus was reverenced by 
them as a patron and founder. He succeeded 
also in his. other undertakings agreeably to his 
merit ; being more desirous of the praise, of 
justice and humanity, than of that which arises 
from military achievements. For in those the 
army claims no small part, and fortune a greater ; 
whereas the other are proofs of a gentle disposi- 
tion and subdued mind, and by them Lucullus 
brought the barbarians to submit without the 
sword. The kings of the Arabs came over to 
him, and put their possessions in his power ; the 
whole nation of Sophane followed their example ; 
and the Gordycmans were so well inclined to 
serve him, tliat they were willing to quit their 
habitations and follow him with their wives and 
children. The. cause was this: 

Zarbicnus, king of Gordycne, unable, as has 
been, said, to support the tyranny of Tigranes, 
applied privately through Appius to Lucullus, 
and . desired to be. admitted as an ally. This 
application being discovered, he was put to death 
with his wife and children, before the Romans 
entered. Armenix Lucullus, however, did not. 
forget it, but, as he passed through GordycncjC 
took care that Zarbienus should have a magnifi- ( 
cent funeral, and adorned the pile with gold ' 
stuffs and royal vestments found among the spoils 
of Tigranes. The Roman general himself set fire 
to it, and, together with the friends and relations 
of the . deceased, offered the accustomed libations, 
declaring him his friend, and an ally to the Roman 
people. He caused a monument to be erected to 
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troops were daily wet with the snow that lodged 
upon the trees ; and they had onlj* damp places 
wherein to pass the night. 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullus 
many days before they began to be refractory. 
At first they had recourse to entreaties, and sent 
their tribunes to intercede for them. Afterwards 
they met in^a more tumultuous manner, and their 
murmurs were heard all over the camp by night ; 
and this, perhaps, is the surest token of a mutiny. 
Lucullus tried what every milder measure could 
do ; he exhorted them only to compose themselves 
a little longer, until they had destroyed the 
Armenian Carthage, built by Hannibal, the 
greatest enemy to the Roman name. But, finding 
his eloquence ineffectual, he marched back, and 
passed the ridge of Mount Taurus another way. 
He came down into Mygdonia, an open and fertile 
country, where stands a great and populous city-, 
which the barbarians called Nisibis, and the 
Greeks Antioch of Mygdonia.* Gouras, brother 
to Tigrnnes, had the title of governor, on account 
of his dignity : but the commander in fact was 
Callimachus, who, by his great abilities as an 
engineer, had given Lucullus so much trouble at 
Amisus. 

Lucullus, having invested the place, availed 
himself of all the arts that are used ip a siege, and 
pressed the place with so much vigour that he 
carried it sword in hand. Gouras surrendered 
htmsclf, and he treated him with great humanity. 
He would not, however, listen to Callimachus, 
though he offered to discover to him avast quantity 
of hidden treasure ; but put him in. fetters, in 
order that he might suffer capital punishment for 
setting fire to the city of Amisus, and by that 
means depriving him of the honour of showing his 
clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might say, fortune had followed 
Lucullus, and fought for him. But from this 
time, the gales of Tier favour fell; he could do 
nothing but with infinite difficulty, and .struck 
upon every rock in his way. He behaved, indeed, 
with all the valour, and persevering spirit of a 
good general, but his actions had no longer their 
wonted glory and favourable acceptance with the 
world. Nay, tossed as he was on the waves, of 
fruitless contention, he was in danger of losing 
the glory*, he had already acquired. For great 

S art of his misfortunes he might blame himself, 
c cause, in the first place, he would never study 
to oblige the common soldiers, but looked upon 
every compliance with their inclinations as the 
source of his disgrace and the destruction of his 
authority. What was of still greater consequence, 
he could not behave in an easy affable manner to 
those who were upon a footing with him in point of 
rankand .birth, but treated them with haughtiness, 
and considered himself as greatly their superior. 
These blemishes Lucullus had amidst many 
perfections. He was tall, well made, graceful, 
eloquent, and had abilities for the administration 
as well ns for the field. 

Sallust tells us, the soldiers were ill-affcctcd to 
him from the beginning, because he forced them 
to keep the field two winters together, one at 
I C >' zicus, and the other at Amisus. The following 
J winters were no less disagreeable to them, as they 


* It was cal led Antioch, because in its delicious 
walks and pleasing situation it resembled the 
Antioch of Daphne. 


spent them either in actual war, or.in their tents ; 
for Lucullus, during the whole time of his ex- 
peditions, would not suffer his troops to quarter 
in any city of the Greeks that was an ally*. 

While the soldiers were of . themselves thus 
ill-disposed, they were made still more mutinous 
by the demagogues at home ; who, through envy 
to Lucullus, accused him of protracting the war 
from a love of command and of the. riches it 
procured him. He had almost the. entire direc- 
tion, they said, of Cilicia, Asia, . Btthynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and all 
the provinces as far as the Phasis : and now he 
was pillaging the royal palaces of Tigrnnes, as 
if he had been sent to strip, not to subdue kings. 
So Lucius Quintals, one of the tribunes, is said 
to have expressed himself; the same who was * 
principally concerned in procuring a decree that 
Lucullus should have a successor sent him, and 
that most of his troops should have their dis- 
charge. 

To these misfortunes was added another, 
which absolutely ruined the affairs of Lucullus. 
Publius Clodius, a man of the utmost insolence 
and effrontery, was brother to his wife,, who was 
so abandoned a woman that it was. believed she 
had a criminal commerce with him. He now 
bore arms under Lucullus, and imagined he had 
not the post he deserved; for he wanted the 
first ; and on account of his disorderly life, many 
were put before him. Finding this, he practised 
with the Fimbria n troops, and endeavoured to 
set them against Lucullus, by flattering speeches 
and insinuations, to which they were neither*, 
unaccustomed nor unwilling to attend. For 
these were the men whom Fimbria had formerly 
persuaded to kill the consul Flaccus,. and to 
appoint him their general. Still retaining such 
inclinations, they received Clodius with pleasure, 
and called him the soldier's friend. He did, 
indeed, pretend to be concerned at their suffer- 
ings, and used to say: “Shall there no period 
be put to their wars and toils ; shall they go on 
fighting one nation after another, and wear out 
their lives in wandering over the world ? And 
what is the reward of so many laborious expe- 
ditions? what, but to guard the waggons and 
camels of Lucullus, loaded with cups of gold and 
precious stones? Whereas Pompcy’s soldiers, 
already discharged, sit down with their wives 
and children upon fertile, estates, and in agree- 
able towns ; not for having driven Mithridatcs 
and Tigrnnes into inaccessible deserts, and de- 
stroying the royal cities in Asia, but for fighting 
with fugitives m Spain and slaves in Italy. If 
we must for ever have our swords in our hands, 
let us reserve all our hearts, and what remains of 
our limbs, for a general who thinks the wealth of 
his men his greatest ornament." 

These, complaints against Lucullus corrupted 
his soldiers in such a manner, that they would 
neither follow him against Tigranes, nor yet 
against Mithridatcs, who from Armenia had- 
thrown himself into Pontus, and was beginning 
to recover his authority there. They pretended 
it was impracticable to march in the winter, 
and therefore loitered in Gordycne, expecting 
Pompcy or some other general would come as 
successor to Lucullus. But when intelligence 
was. brought that Mithridatcs had defeated 
Fabui 5, and was marching against Soma ti us and 
Triarius, they were ashamed of their inaction. 
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and told Lucullus he might lead them wherever 
he pleased, 

Triarius being informed of the approach of 
Lucullus, was ambitious, before he arrived, to 
seize the. victory which he thought perfectly 
secure ; in consequence of which he hazarded 
and lost a great battle. It is said that about 7000 
Romans were killed, among whom were 150 
center nans, and 24 tribunes. Mithridates like- 
wise took their camp. Lucullus arrived a few 
days after, fortunately enough for Triarius, whom 
he concealed from the soldiers, who wanted to 
wreak their.vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates avoided an action with Lucul- 
lus, .and chose to wait for Tigranes, who was 
coming with a great army, Lucullus, in order to 
prevent their junction, determined to go in quest 
of Tigranes once more. But as he was upon the 
march, the Fimbrians mutinied and deserted his 
standard, alleging that they were discharged by 
an express decree, and no longer obliged to serve 
under Lucullus, when those provinces were con- 
signed to another. Lucullus, on this occasion, 
submitted to many things beneath his dignity. 
He applied to the private men one by one, going 
round. to their tents with a supplicating aspect 
and with tears in his eyes ; nay, he condescended 
to take some of them by the hand. But they 
rejected all his advances, and throwing down 
their empty purses before him, bade him go and 
fight the enemy himself, since he was the only 
person that knew how to make his advantage of it. 

However, as the other soldiers interposed, the 
Fimbrians were prevailed upon to stay all the 
summer, on condition that if no enemy faced 
them in the field during that time, they should 
he at liberty to retire. Lucullus was obliged 
cither to accept this proposal or to abandon the 
country, and to leave it an easy prey to the 
barbarians. He kept.the troops together, there- 
fore, without pretending to exercise any act of 
power upon them, or to lead them out to battle ; 
thinking it all he could expect, if they would but 
remain upon the spot. At the same time he 
looked on, while Tigranes was ravaging Cappa- 
docia, and Mithridates was growing strong and 
insolent again ; though he had acquainted the 
senate by letter, that he was absolutely con- 
quered, and deputies were come to settle the 
affairs of Pontus, as a province entirely reduced. 
These deputies, on their arrival, found that he 
was not even master of himself, but exposed to 
every instance of insult and contempt from his 
own soldiers. Nay, they treated their general 
with such wanton mockery, as, when the summer 
was passed, to armband challenge the enemy, 
who were now retired into quarters. They 
shouted as in the charge, made passes in the 
air, and then left the camp, calling Lucullus to 
witness that they had stayed the time they pro- 
mised him. 

.Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend 
him. For, through his interest with the people, 
and the flattering insinuations of the orators, he 
was already appointed general against Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes. To the senate, indeed, and 
all the best of the Romans, Lucullus appeared 
to have very hard treatment, since, a person was 
sent to succeed him, not so much in the war as 
in his triumph ; and he was robbed rather of the 
prize of honour than of the command. Those 
that were upon the spot found the matter still 
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I more invidious. Lucullus had no longer the 
power either of rewarding or punishing. Pom- 
ey. suffered no man to wait upon him about any 
usiness whatever, or to pay any regard to the 
regulations he had made in concurrence with the 
ten commissioners. He forbade it by express and 
public orders ; and his influence was great, on ac- 
count of his coming with a more respectable army. 

Vet their friends thought it proper that they 
should. come to an interview; and accordingly 
they did so in a village of Galatia. They ad- 
dressed each other with much politeness, and 
with mutual compliments on their great success. 
Lucullus was the older man, bvit Pompey had 
superior dignity, for he had commanded in more 
wars, and had been honoured with two triumphs. 
Each had the fasces carried before him, adorned 
with a laurel on account of their respective 
victories : but as Pompey had travelled a long 
way through dry and parched countries, the 
laurels about his fasces were withered. The 
lictors that preceded Lucullus observing this, 
freely gave them a sufficient quantity of their 
fresh and green ones ; which Pompcy's friends 
considered as an auspicious circumstance. And, 
in fact, the great actions of Lucullus did cast a 
lustre over this expedition of Pompey. 

This interview, however, had no good effect ; 
they parted with greater rancour in their hearts 
than they entertained at their meeting. Pompey 
annulled the acts of Lucullus ; and taking the 
rest of his troops from him, left him only 1600 
men for his triumph ; and even these followed 
him with reluctance. So ill qualified, Or so 
unfortunate, was Lucullus,. with respect to the 
first and greatest requisite in a general, gaining 
the hearts of his soldiers. Had this been added 
to his many other great and admirable talents, 
his courage, his vigilance, his prudence, and 
justice, the Roman empire would not have been 
terminated, on the side of Asia, by the Euph- 
rates ; but by the Hyrcanian sea and the ex- 
tremities of the earth. For Tigranes had already 
conquered the other. nations ; and the power of 
the Parthians was neither so great nor so united 
in itself, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it 
was afterwards in the time of Crassus. On the 
contrary, they were weakened by. intestine wars 
and by hostilities with their neighbours, inso- 
much that they were not able to repel, the insults 
of the Armenians. In my opinion, indeed, the 
advantages which his country reaped from Lu- 
cullus were not equivalent to the calamities 
which he occasioned others to bring upon it. 
The trophies of Armenia, just in. the neighbour- 
hood of Parthia, the palms of Tigranocerta and 
Nisibis, with all their vast wealth carried in 
triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of 
Tigranes adorning the show, drew Crassus into 
Asia ; as if its barbarous inhabitants had been a 
sure and easy prey. However, when he met the 
Parthian arrows, he soon found that the success } 
of Lucullus was owing to his own courage and 
capacity, and not to the folly and effeminacy of 
the enemy. 

Upon his return to Rome, Lucullus found his 
brother Marcus impeached by Memmius, for the 
practices he had given into during his quaestor- 
ship, by order of Sylla. And when Marcus was 
acquitted, Memmius turned against Lucullus 
himself ; alleging that he had converted a great 
deal of the booty to his own private use, and had 
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wilfully protracted the war. By these means. he 
endeavoured to exasperate the people against 
him, and to prevail with them to refuse him his 
triumph. Lucullus was in great danger of losing 
it ; but at this crisis, the first and greatest men 
in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, after much 
canvassing and the most engaging application, 
with great difficulty procured him the triumph.. 

Its glory did not consist like that of others in 
the length of the procession, or in the astonishing 
pomp and quantity of spoils, but in exhibiting 
the enemy’s arms, the ensigns and other warlike 
I equipage of the kings. With these he had 
adorned the Circus Flaminius, and they made 
a very agreeable and respectable show. In the 
procession there were a. few of the heavy armed 
cavalry, and ten chariots armed with scythes. 
These were followed by sixty grandees, either 
friends or lieutenants of the kings. After them 
were drawn no galleys with brazen beaks. The 
next objects were a statue of Mithridates in 
massy gold, full six feet high, and his shield set 
with precious stones. Then came up twenty 
exhibitions of silver vessels, and two and thirty 
more of. gold cups, arms, and gold coin. All 
these things were borne by men. These were 
followed by eight mules which carried beds of 
f^old, and fifty-six more loaded with silver bul- 
lion. After these came- 107 other mules, bearing 
silver coin to the amount of near 2,700,000 
drachmas. The procession was closed with the 
registers of the money with which he had fur- 
nished Pompey for the Avar with the pirates, 
what he had remitted the queestors for the public 
treasury, and the distributions he had made 
among the soldiers, at the rate of 950 drachmas 
each man. The triumph concluded with a mag- 
nificent entertainment provided for the whole city 
and the adjacent villages. 

He now divorced Clod in. for her infamous in- 
trigues, and married Scrvilh the sister of Cato, 
but this second match was not more fortunate 
than, the first. Scrvilia wanted no stain which 
Clodia had, except that of a commerce with her 
brothers. In other respects she was equally 
profligate and abominable. He forced himself, 
however, to endure her a long time out of reve- 
rence to Cato, but at last, repudiated her too. 

The senate had conceived great hopes of Lu- 
cullus, that he would prove a counterpoise to the 
tyranny of Pompey, and a protector of the whole 
patrician order; tne rather because he had ac- 
quired so much honour and authority by his 
great actions. He gave up the cause, however, 
and quitted all pretensions to the administration : 
whether it was that he saw the constitution in too 
sickly and declining a condition to be corrected ; 
or whether, as others will have it. that being 
satiated with public honours, and having gone 
through many labours, and conflicts which had 
not the most fortunate issue, he chose to retire to 
a life of ease and indulgence. And they com- 
mend this change in his conduct, as much better 
than the distempered measures of Marius ; who, 
after his victories over the Cimbri and nil Ins 
glorious. achievements, was not content with the 
admiration of his countrymen, but from an in- 
satiable thirst of power, contended, in the decline 
of life, with the ambition of young men, falling 
into dreadful crimes, and into sufferings still more 
t-rcaufuL “ How much liappier," said they, 

w ould it have been for Cicero if he had retired 


after the affair of Catiline ; and for Scipio, if he had 
furled his sails, when he had added Numantia to 
Carthage. For there is a period when we should 
bid adieu to political contests ; these, as well as 
those of wrestlers, being absurd, when the strength 
and vigour of life is gone." 

On the other hand, Crassus and. Pompey ridi- 
culed Lucullus for giving in to a life of pleasure 
and expense; thinking it full as unseasonable at* 
his time oflife to plunge into luxury, as to direct 
the administration or lead armies into the field. 
Indeed, the life of Lucullus does look like, the 
ancient comedy,* where first we sec great actions, 
both political and military, and. afterwards feasts, 
debauches (I had almost said, masquerades), 
races by torch-light, and every kind of frivolous 
amusement. For among frivolous amusements 
I cannot but reckon his sumptuous villas,, w.alks, 
and baths, and still more so, the paintings, 
statues, and other works of art, which he.collected 
at an immense expense ; idly squandering away 
upon them the vast fortune which he had amassed 
in the wars.f Insomuch, that even now, when 
luxury has made so much greater advances, the 
gardens of Lucullus are numbered with those of 
kings, and the most magnificent even of those. 
When Tubero, the stoic, beheld his works on 
the sea-coast near Naples, the hills he. had 
excavated for vaults and cellars, the reservoirs he 
had formed, about his houses, to . receive the sea 
for the feeding of his fish, and his edifices in the 
sea itself ; the philosopher called him Xerxes in 
a gown.J Beside these, he had the most superb 
pleasure houses in the country near Tusculum, 
adorned with grand galleries and open saloons, 
as well for the prospect as for walks. Pompey, 
on a visit there, blamed Lucullus for having made 
the villa commodious only, for the summer, and 
absolutely uninhabitable in the winter. Lucullus 
answered with a smile, “ What then, do you 
think I have not so much sense as the cranes 
and storks, which change their habitations with 
the seasons?" 

A prretor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent 
games, applied to Lucullus for some purple robes 
for the chorus.in his tragedy ; and he told him, 
he would inquire, whether he could furnish him 
or not. Next day he asked how many he wanted. 
The prxtor answered, *' A hundred would be 
sufficient : " upon which.LuculIus said, he might 
have twice that number if he pleased. The poet 
Horace makes this remark on the occasion — 

Poor is the house, where plenty has not stores 

That miss the master’s eye. 


* The ancient satirical or comic pieces were 
partly tragical, and pa rtty. comical. The Cyclops 
of Euripides is the only piece of that kind which 
is extant. 

t Plutarch's philosophy. seems a little too severe 
on this occasion ; for it. is not easy to sec how 
public fortunes. of this kind can be more properly 
laid out than in the encouragement of the arts. 
It is to be observed, however, that the immense 
wealth Lucullus reserved to himself in his Asiatic 
expedition, in some measure justifies the com- 
plaints of his army on that subject. 

1 This refers to the hills Lucullus bored for the 
completion of his vaults, or for the admission of 
water. Xerxes had bored through Mount Athos, 
and made a passage under it for his ships. 
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His daily repasts were like those of a man sud- in the Apollo ; which was the name of one of his 
denly grown rich ; pompous not only in the beds most magnificent rooms. The persons invited 
which, were covered with purple carpets, the had no notion of his stratagem ; but, it seems, 
sideboards of plate set with precious stones, and each of his dining-rooms had its particular allow- 
alt the entertainment which musicians and come- ance for provisions, and service of plate, as well 
dians could furnish ; but in vast variety and as other furniture. So that the servants hearing 
exquisite dressing of the provisions. These what room he would sup in, knew very well what 
things excited the admiration of men of un- expense they were to go to, and what sideboard 
enlarged minds. Pompey, therefore, was highly and carpets they were to use. The stated charge 
applauded for the answer he gave his physician of an entertainment in the Apollo was 50,000 
in a fit of sickness. The physician had ordered drachmas, and the whole sum was laid out that 
him to eat a thrush, and his servants told him, evening. Pompey, of course, when he saw so 
that as it was summer, there were no thrushes to vast and expensive a provision, was surprised at 
be found except in the menageries of Lucullus. the expedition with which it was prepared. In 
But he would.not suffer them to apply for them this respect, Lucullus used his riches with all the 
there; and said to. his physician, “Must Pompey disregard one might expect to be shown to so 
1 then have died, if Lucullus had not been an many captives and barbarians, 
epicure ? " At the same time, he bade them But the great expense he incurred in collecting 
provide him something which was to be had books deserves a serious approbation. The number 
without difficulty. . of volumes was great, and they were written in 

Cato,- though he was a friend, as well as a elegant hands; yet the use he made of them 
relation, to Lucullus, was so much displeased was more honourable than the acquisition. His 
with the luxury in which he lived, that when a libraries were open to all : the Greeks repaired 
young man made a long and unseasonable speech at pleasure to the galleries and porticos, as to the 
in the house about frugality and temperance, retreat of the Muses, and there spent whole days 
Cato rose up and said, “ Will you never have in conversation on matters of learning ; delighted 
done ? Do you, who have the wealth of Crasstts, to retire to such a scene from business and from 
and live like Lucullus, pretend to speak like care. Lucullus himself often joined these learned 
Cato?” But some, though they allow that there men in their walks, and conferred with them; 
was such a rebuke, say it came from another and when he was applied to about the affairs of 
person. their country, he gave them his assistance and 

That Lucullus was not only delighted with this advice. So that his house was in fact an asylum 
way of living, but even piqued himself upon it, and senate-house to all the Greeks that visited 
appears from several of his remarkable sayings. Rome. 

He entertained for a considerable time some He had a veneration for philosophy in genera, 
Greeks who had travelled to Rome, till remcm- and there was no sect which he absolutely re- 
bering the simplicity of diet in their own country, jeeted. But his principal and original attachment 
they were ashamed to wait on him any longer, was to the Academy ; not that which is called the 
and desired to be excused on account of the daily new, though that flourished and was supported 
expense they brought upon him. He smiled, and by Philo, who walked in the steps of Carneades ; 
said, “ It is true, my Grecian friends, some part but the old Academy, whose doctrines were then 
of this provision is for you, but the greatest part taught by Antiocbus of Ascalon, a man of the 
is for Lucullus.” Another time, when he hap- most persuasive powers. Lucullus sought his 
pened to sup alone, and saw but one table and a friendship with great avidity; and having pre- 
very moderate provision, he called the servant vailed with him to give him his company, set 
who had the care of these matters, and expressed him to oppose the disciples of Philo. Cicero was 
his dissatisfaction. The servant said he thought, of the number, and wrote an ingenious book 
as nobody was invited, his master would not want against the old Academy, in which he makes 
an expensive supper. “ What ! ” said he, “ didst Lucullus defend the principal doctrine in dis- 
thou not know that this evening Lucullus sups pute, namely, that there is such a thing as certain 
with Lucullus?” As this was the subject of much knowledge,, and himself maintains the contrary, 
conversation in Rome, Cicero' and Pompey ad- The book is entitled Lucullus. They were, 
dressed him one day in the forum, when he indeed, as we have observed, sincere friends, and 
appeared to be perfectly disengaged. Cicero was acted upon the same principle in the administra- 
one of his most intimate friends, and though he tion. For Lucullus had not entirely abandoned 
had some difference with Pompey about the the concerns of government ; he only gave, up 
command of the army, yet they used to see each the point as to the first influence and direction, 
other, and converse freely and familiarly. Cicero, The contest for that, he saw, might be attended 
after the common salutations, asked him whether not only with, danger but disgrace, and therefore 
he was at leisure to see company. He answered, he soon left it to Crassus and Cato. When he 
“Nothing could be more agreeable,” and pressed had refused to take the lead, those who looked 
them to come to his house. “ Then we will wait upon the power of Pompey with a suspicious eye, 
on you,” said Cicero, “ this evening, on condition pitched upon Crassus and Cato to support . the 
you give us nothing but what is provided for patrician interests. Lucullus, notwithstanding, 
yourself." Lucullus made some difficulty of gave his attendance in the forum, when the busi- 
accepting the condition, and desired them to put ness of his friends required it ; and he did the 
off their favour till another day. . But they in- same in the senate-house, when there was any 
sisted it should be that very evening, and would ambitious design of Pompey to Combat. He got 
not suffer him to speak to his servants, lest he Pompey’s orders annulled, which he had made 
should order some addition to the supper. Only, after the conquest of the two kings ; and with 
at his request, they allowed him to tell one of the assistance of Cato, threw out his bill for a 
them in their presence, he would sup that evening | distribution of lands among his veterans. 
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This threw Pompey into the wins of Crassus 
and Csesar, or rather he conspired with them 
against the commonwealth; and having filled 
the city with soldiers, drove Cato and Lucullus 
out of the foru?n , and got his acts established by 
force. 

As these proceedings were highly resented by 
all who had the interest of their country at heart, 
Pompey ’s party instructed one Vectius to act a 
part ; and gave it out that they had detected him 
m a design against Pompeys life. When Vcctius 
was examined in the senate, he said, it was at 
the instigation of others ; but in tl\e assembly of 
the people he affirmed, Lucullus was the man 
who put him upon it. No one gave credit to the 
assertion ; and a few days after, it was very 
evident that the wretch was suborned to accuse 
an innocent man, when his dead body was thrown 
out of the prison. Pompey’s party said, he had 
laid violent hands upon himself; but the marks 
of the cord that had strangled him, and of the 
blows he had received, showed plainly that he 
was killed by the persons who suborned him. 

This event made Lucullus still more unwilling 
to interfere in the concerns of government ; and 
when Cicero was banished, and Cato sent to 
Carets, he quieted them entirely ; It is said, 
that his understanding gradually failed, and that 
before his death it was absolutely gone. Cor- 


nelius Nepos, indeed, asserts, that this failure 
of his intellect was not owing to sickness or old 
age, but to a potion given him by an enfran- 
chised slave of his, named Callisthenes. Nor did 
Caliisthenes give it him as a poison, but as a love 
potion. However, instead of conciliating his 
master’s ‘regards to him, it deprived him of his 
senses ; so that during the last years of his life, 
his brother had the care of his estate. 

Nevertheless, when he died, he ■was as much 
regretted by the people, as if he had departed in 
that height of glory to which his merit in war 
and in the administration had raised him. They 
crowded to the procession; and the body being 
carried into the fontmh y some young men of , 
the first quality, they insisted, it should be buried / 
in the campus martins , as that of SylJa had been. 

As this was a motion entirely unexpected, and 
the preparations for the funeral there could not 
easily be made, his brother, with much entreat}', 
prevailed with them to have the obsequies per- 
formed on the Tusculan estate, where everything 
was provided for that purpose. Nor did he long 
survive him. As he had followed him close in 
the course of years and honours, so he was not 
far behind him in his journey to the grave ; to 
which he bore the character of the best and most 
affectionate of brothers. 


CIMON AND LUCULLUS COMPARED. 


Wc cannot but think the exit of Lucullus happy, 
as he did not live to see that change ip the con- 
stitution which fate was preparing for his country 
in the civil wars. Though the commonwealth 
was in a sickly state, yet he left it free. In this 
respect the case of Cimon was particularly similar. 
For lie died while Greece was at the height of 
her prosperity, and before she was involved in 
those troubles which proved so fatal to her. It 
is true there is this difference, Cimon died in his 
camp, in the office of general ; not like a man, 
who, fatigued with war, and avoiding its conflicts, 
sought the reward of Jiis military labours and of 
the' laurels he had won, in the delicacies of the 
table and the joys of wine. In this view Plato 
was right in the censure of the followers of 
Orpheus,* who had placed the rewards of futurity , 
provided for the good, in everlasting intoxication. 
No doubt, case, tranquility, literary researches, 
and the pleasures of contemplation, furnish the 
most suitable retreat for a man in years, who has 
bid adieu to military and political pursuits. But 
to propose pleasure as the end oi great achieve- 
t ments, and, after long expeditions and commands, 

[ to lead up the dance of Venus, and riot in her 
smiles, was so far from being worthy of the famed 
academy, and a follower of the sage Xenocrntes, 
that it rather became a disciple of Epicurus, 
i This is the more surprising, because Ctmon 
seems to have spent his youth in luxury' and 
dissipation, and Lucullus in letters and sobriety. 

* The passage here alluded to is in the second 
book of Plato's Republic. Plato censures not 
Orpheus, hut Musccus and his son, f or teaching 
this doctrine. Musmus and his son Eumolpus 
were, however, disciples of Orpheus. 


It is certainly another thing, notwithstanding, 
to change for the better, and happier is the nature 
in which vices gradually die, ana virtue flourishes. 

They were equally wealthy, but did not apply 
their riches to the same purposes. For wc can- 
not compare the palace at Naples and the Belve- 
deres amidst the water, whicn Lucullus erected 
with the barbarian spoils, to the south wall 
of the citadel which Cimon built with the 
treasure he brought from the wars. Nor can the 
sumptuous table of Lucullus, which savoured too 
much of .Eastern magnificence, be put in compe- 
tition with the open and benevolent table of 
Cimon. The one, at a moderate charge, daily 
nourished great numbers of poor ; the other, at 
a vast expense, pleased the appetites of a few 
of the rich and the voluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, 
some allowance must be made for the difference 
of the time. We know not, whether Cimon, if 
he had lived to be old, and retired from the con- 
cerns of war and of the state, might not have 
given in to a more pompous and luxurious way of 
living : for lie naturally loved wine and com- 
pany, was a promoter of public feasts and games, 
and. remarkable, as we have observed, for his 
inclination for the sex. But glorious enterprises 
and great actions, being attended with pleasures 
of another kind, leave no leisure for inferior 
gratifications; nay, they banish them from the 
thoughts of persons of great abilities for the field 
and the cabinet. And if Lucullus had finished 
his days in high commands and amidst the 
conflicts of war, i am persuaded the most envious 
caviller could have found nothing to reproach 
him with. So much with respect, to their way' 
ofhving. 

As to their military character, it is certain 
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they were able commanders both at sea and land. 
But as the champions, who in one day gained 
the garland not only in wrestling but in the Pan- 
cratior., * are not simply called victors, but by 
the custom of the games, the /lowers of the vic- 
tor} v; so Cimon, having crowned Greece with two 
victories gaiped in one day, the one at land, the 
other a naval one, deserves some preference in 
the list of generals. 

Luculhis was indebted to his country for his 
power, and Cimon promoted the power of his 
country. The one found Rome commanding 
the allies, and under her auspices extended her 
conquests ; the other found Athens obeying in- 
stead of commanding, and yet gained her the 
chief authority among her allies, as well as 
conquered her enemies. The Persians he de- 
feated, and drove them out of the sea, and he 
persuaded the Laccdtcmonians voluntarily to 
surrender the command. 

If it be the greatest work of a general to bring 
his men to obey him from a principle of affection, 
we shall find Lucullus greatly deficient in this 
respect. He was despised by his own troops, 
whereas Cimon commanded the veneration, not 
only of his own soldiers, but of all the allies. 
The former was deserted by his own, and the 
latter _ was courted by strangers. The one set 
out with a fine army, and returned alone, aban- 
doned by that army ; the other went out with 
troops subject to the orders they should receive 
from another general, and at his return they 
were at the head of the whole league. Thus he 
gained three of the most difficult points imagin- 
able, peace with the enemy, the lead among the 
allies, and a good understanding with Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great king- 
doms, and to subdue all Asia, but their purposes 
were unsuccessful. Cimon’s course was stopped 
by fortune; he died with his commission in 
his hand, and in the height of his prosperity. 
Lucullus, on the other hand, cannot possibly be 
excused, as to the loss of his authority, since he 
must cither have been ignorant of the grievances 
of his army, which ended in so incurable an 
aversion, or unwilling to redress them. 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he 
was impeached by his countrymen. The Athe- 
nians, it is true, went farther ; they banished 
Cimon by tile ostracism, that they might not, as 
Plato expresses it, hear his voice for ten years. 
Indeed, the proceedings of the aristocratical 
party are seldom acceptable to the people ; for 
while they are obliged to use some violence for 
the correction of what is amiss, their measures 


* The Pancration consisted of boxing and 
wrestling together. 
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resemble the bandages of surgeons, which are 
uneasy at the sainc time that they reduce the 
dislocation. But in this respect perhaps we may 
exculpate both the one and the other. 

Lucullus carried his arms much the farthest. 
He was the first who led a Roman army over 
Mount Taurus, and passed the Tigris. He took 
and burned the royal cities of Asia, Tigranocerta, 
Cabira, Sinope, Nisibis, in the sight of their re- 
spective kings. On the north he penetrated as 
far as the Phnsis, on the east to Media, and on 
the south to the Red Sea, by the favour and 
assistance of the princes of Arabia. He over- 
threw the armies of the two great kings, and 
would certainly have taken them, had they not 
fled, like savages, into distant solitudes and in- 
accessible woods. A. certain proof of the advan- 
tage Lucullus had in this respect, is, that the 
Persians, as if they had suffered nothing from 
Cimon, soon made head against the Greeks, and 
cut in pieces a great army of theirs in Egypt; 
whereas Tigranes and Mitliridates could effect 
nothing after the blow they had received from 
Lucullus. Mithridates, enfeebled by the conflicts 
he had undergone, did not once venture to face 
Pompey in the field : instead of that, he fled to 
the Bosphorus, and there put a period to his life. 
As for Tigranes, he delivered himself, naked and 
unarmed, to Pompey, took his diadem from his 
head, and laid it at lus feet ; in which he compli- 
mented Pompey, not with what was his own, but 
tvith what belonged to the laurels of Lucullus. 
The poor prince, by the joy with which he re- 
ceived the ensigns of royalty again, confessed 
that he had absolutely lost them. However, he 
must be deemed the greater general, as well as 
the greater champion, who delivers his adversary, 
weak and breathless, to the next combatant. 

Besides, Cimon found the king of Persia ex- 
tremely weakened, and the pride of his people 
humbled, by the losses and defeats they had ex- 
perienced from Themistoclcs, Pausanias, and 
Lcotychidas ; and their hands could not make 
much resistance, when their hearts were gone. 
But Lucullus met Tigranes fresh and unfoiled, 
elated and exulting in the battles lie had fought 
and the victories he had won. Nor is the number 
of the enemy’s troops which Cimon defeated, in 
the least to be compared to that of those who 
gave battle to Lucullus. 

I n short, when we weigh all the advantages of 
each of these great men, it is hard to say to which 
side the balance inclines. _ Heaven appears to 
have favoured both ; directing the one to what 
he should do, and warning the other what he 
should avoid. So that the gods bore witness of 
their virtue, and regarded them as persons in 
whom there was something divine. 
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We have pitched upon Crassus, as a proper per- 
son to be put in parallel with Nicias ; and the 
misfortunes which befell the one in Parthia, with 
those which overtook the other in Sicily. But 
we have an apology to make to the reader on 
another account. As we are now undertaking a 
history, where_ Thucydides in the pathetic has 
even outdone himself, and in energy and variety 
of composition is perfectly inimitable ; we hope 


no one will suspect we have the ambition of 
Timaeus, who flattered himself he could exceed 
the power of Thucydides, and make_ Philistust 
pass for an inelegant and ordinary writer. Under 
the influence of that deception, Timarus plunges 
into the midst of the battles both at sea and 


f Philistus was so able a writer that Cicero 
calls him the younger Thucydides. 
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land, and speeches in which those historians 
shine the most. However, he soon appears — 

Not like a footman by the Lydian ear- 
ns Pindar expresses it, but a shallow puerile 
writer;* * * § or, to use the words of the poet 
Diphilus— 

A heavy animal 
Cased in Sicilian lard. 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xcn- 
archus : t as where he says, he could not but 
consider it as a bad omen for the Athenians, that 
they had a general with a name derived from 
victory, * who disapproved the expedition. As 
also, that by the mutilation of the Hcrmce, the 
gods presignitied that they should suffer most in 
the Syracusan war from Hennocrates the son of 
Hcrmon.§ And again, “It is probable that 
Hercules assisted the Syracusans, because Pro- 
serpine delivered up Cerberus to him; and- that 
he was offended at the Athenians for supporting 
the ASgcsteans, who were descended from the 
.Trojans, his mortal enemies, whose city he had 
sacked, in revenge for the injuries lie had re- 
ceived from Laomedon." He made these fine 
observations with the same discernment which 
put him upon finding fault with the language of 
Philistus, and censuring the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

For my part, I cannot but think, all emulation 
and jealousy about expression betrays a little- 
ness of mind, and is the^ characteristic of a 
sophist : and when that spirit of contest attempts 
things inimitable, it is perfectly absurd. Since, 
therefore, it is impossible to pass over in silence 
those actions of Nicias which Thucydides and 
Philistus have recorded ; especially such as indi- 
cate his manners and disposition, which often lay 
concealed under the weight of his misfortunes ; 
wc shall give an abstract from them of what 
appears most necessary, lest we should be accused 
of negligence or indolence. As for other matters 
not generally known, which arc found scattered 
in historians, or in ancient inscriptions and de- 
crees, wc shall collect them with care ; not to 
gratify a useless curiosity, but by drawing from 
them the true lines of thfe general’s character, to 
serve the purposes of real instruction. _ 

The first thing I shall mention relating to him, 
is the observation of Aristotle : that three of the 
most worthy men in Athens, who had a paternal 
regard and friendship for the people, were Nicias 
the son of Niccratus, Thucydides the son of 


* Timarus might have his vanity ; and, if he 
hoped to excel Thucydides, he certainly had. 
Yet Cicero and Diodorus speak of him as a very 
able historian. Longinus reconciles the censure 
and the praise. He says, sometimes you find 
him in the grand and sublime. But, blind to his 
own defects, he is much inclined to censure 
others, and is so fond of thinking out of the 
common road, that lie often sinks into the utmost 
puerility. 

i Xenarchus, the Peripatetic, was master to 
Strabo; and Xenarchus, the comic poet, was 
author of several pieces of humour : but we know 
no historian of that name. 

i That is, Nicias. Nice signifies victory . 

§ Longinus quotes this passage as an example 
of the frigid style, and of those puerilities he had 
Condemned in Timxus. 


Milesias, and Thcramencs the son of Agnon. 

The last, indeed, was not so remarkable in this 
respect as the other two. For he had been re- 
proached with his birth, as a stranger come from 
the Isle of Ceos ; and from his want of firmness, 
or rather versatility, in matters of government, 
he was called the Buskin .* 

Thucydides was the oldest of the* three ; and 
when Pericles acted a flattering part to the 
people, he often opposed him in behalf of the 
nobility. Though Nicias was much the younger 
man, he gained some reputation while _ Pericles 
lived, insomuch that he was several times his 
colleague in the Avar, and • often commanded 
alone. But when Pericles died, he was soon 
advanced to the head of the administration, par- 
ticularly by the influence of the rich and great, 
who hoped he would prove a barrier against the 
daring insolence of Cleon. He had, however, 
the good wishes of the people, and they contri- 
buted their share to his advancement. 

It is true { Cleon had considerable interest, 
which he gamed by making his court to the old 
men, and by his frequent donations to the poor 
citizens. Yet _ even many of those whom he 
studied to oblige, seeing his avarice and effron- 
tery', came over to Nicias. For the gravity of 
Nicias had nothing austere or morose in it, but 
was mixed with a reverence for the people, in 
which fear seemed to be prevalent, and conse- 
quently was very agreeable to them. Indeed, he 
was naturally timid and cold-hearted ; but this 
defect was concealed by the long course of suc- 
cess with which fortune favoured his expeditions. .J, 
And his timidity in the assemblies of the people, 
and dread of persons who made a trade of im- 
peachments, was a popular thing. It contributed 
not a little to gain him the regards of the multi- 
tude, who are afraid of those that despise them, 
and love to promote those that fear them ; be- 
cause in general the greatest honour they can 
hope to obtain is not to be despised by the jijrcat. 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in his 
hands, by means of real virtue and by the force 
of his eloquence, lie had no need to hold out 
false colours, or to use any artifice with the 
people, Nicias was deficient in those great en- 
dowments, but had superior riches ; _ and he 
applied them to the purposes of popularity. On 
the other hand, he could not like Cleon divert 
and draw the people by an easy manner and the 
sallies of buffoonery' ; and therefore he amused 
them with the choruses of tragedy, with gym- 
nastic cxcrciscs^and such like exhibitions, which 
far exceeded, in point of magnificence and 
elegance, all that went before him, and those of 
his own times too. Two of Ins offerings to the 
gods arc to be seen at this day ; the one a statue 
of Pallas dedicated in the citadel, which has lost 
part of its gilding ; the other a small chapel in 
the temple of Bacchus, under the tripods, which 
arc commonly offered up by those who gain the 
prize in tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was already 
victorious in these exhibitions. It is said, that 
in a chorus of that kind one of his slaves ap- 
peared in the character of Bacchus. The slave 
was of an uncommon size and beauty, but had 
not yet arrived at maturity : and the people were 
so charmed with him, that they gave him long 


• The form of the buskin 'was such that it 
might be worn indifferently on either leg. 
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plaudits. At last, Nicias rose up and said, he 
should think it an act of impiety to retain a per- 
son in servitude, who seemed by the public voice 
to be consecrated to a god ; and he enfran- 
chised him upon the spot. 

His regulations with respect to Delos, are still 
spoken of as worthy of the deity who presides 
there. Before his time, the choirs which the 
cities sent to sing the praises of Apollo * landed 
in a disorderly manner, because the inhabitants 
of the island used to run up to the ship, and 
press them to sing before they were disembarked ; 
so that they were forced to strike up, as they 
were putting on their robes and garlands. But 
when Nicias had the conduct of this ceremony, 
known by the name of Theoria, he landed first m 
. the Isle of Rhenia with the choir, the victims, 
and all the other necessary preparations. He 
had taken care to have a bridge constructed 
before he left Athens, which should reach from 
that isle to Delos, and which was magnificently 
gilded, and adorned with garlands, rich stuffs, 
and tapestry. In the night he threw his bridge 
over the channel, which was not large ; and at 
break of day he marched over it at the head of 
the procession, with his choir richly habited and 
singing hymns to the god. After the sacrifices, 
the games and banquets were over, he consecrated 
a palm-tree of brass to Apollo, and likewise a field 
which he had purchased for 10,000 drachmas. 
The Delians were to lay out the income in sacri- 
fices and feasting, and at the same time to pray 
for Apollo's blessing upon the founder. This is 
. inscribed on a pillar, which he left in Delos as a 
monument of his benefaction.. As for the palm- 
tree, it was broken by the winds, and the frag- 
ment falling upon a great statue f which the 
people of N axos had set up, demolished it. 

It is obvious that most of these things were 
done for ostentation, and with a view to popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, we may collect from the 
rest of his life and conduct, that religion had 
the principal share in these dedications, and that 
popularity was but a secondary motive. For he 
certainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, 
and, as Thucydides observes., he was pious to. a 
degree of superstition. J It is related in the dia- 
logues of Pasiphon, that he sacrificed every day, 
and that he had a diviner in his house, who in 
appearance inquired the success of the public 
% affairs, but in reality was much oftener consulted 
about his own ; particularly as to the success of 
his. silver mines in the borough of Laurium ; 
which in general afforded a large revenue, but 
were not worked without danger. He maintained 
there a multitude of slaves;, and the greatest 
part of his fortune consisted in silver. So that 
he had many retainers, who asked favours, and 
were not sent away empty. For he gave not 
only to those who deserved kis bounty, but to 
such as might be able to do him harm ; and bad 
men found resources in his fears, as well as good 

* There was a select, band of music annually 
sent by the principal cities, of Greece*. The pro- 
cession was called Theoria, and it was looked 
upon as an honourable commission to have the 
management of it. 

t A statue which the Naxians had dedicated to 
Apollo. The pedestal has been discovered by 
some modem travellers. 

X Thucyd.' lib. vii. 1 


men in his liberality. The comic poets bear 
witness to what I. have advanced. Tele elides 
introduces a trading informer speaking thus : 
“ Charicles would not give one mina to prevent 
my declaring that he was the first fruits of his 
mother's amours ; hut Nicias, the son of Nice- 
ratus, gave me four. Why he did it, I shall not 
say, though I know it perfectly well. For Nicias 
is my friend, a very wise man besides, in my 
opinion.” Eupolis, m his Marcia , brings another 
informer upon the stage, who meets with some 
poor ignorant man, and thus addresses him : 

y Informer . How long is it since you saw 
Nicias ? 

“Poor man . I never saw him before this 
moment, when he stood in the market place. 

4t Informer. Take notice, my friends, the man 
confesses he has seen Nicias. And for what pur- 
pose could he see him, but to sell him his vote ? 
Nicias, therefore, is plainly taken in the fact. 

“ Poet. Ah, fools J do you think you can ever 
persuade the world that so good a man as Nicias 
was taken in malpractices ? ” 

Cleon in Aristophanes, says in a menacing tone, 
<l I will outbawl the orators, and make Nicias 
tremble.”.* .And Phrynichus glances at his ex- 
cessive timidity, when, speaking of another 
person, he says, “I know him to he an honest 
man and a good citizen, one who does not 
walk the streets with a downcast look like 
Nicias.” 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would 
not sup or discourse with any of the citizens, or 
come into any of those parties which make the 
time pass so agreeably. When he was archon, 
he used to stay in court till night, being always 
the first that came, and the last that went away. 
When he had no public business upon his hands, 
he shut himself up at home, and was extremely 
difficult of access. And if any persons came to 
the gate, , his friends went and begged them to 
excuse Nicias, because he had some affairs under 
consideration which were of great importance to 
the state. 

The person who assisted him most in acting 
this farce, and gaining him. the reputation of a 
man for ever intent upon business, was one Hiero, 
who was brought up in his house, had a liberal 
education, and a taste of music given him there. 
He passed himself for the son of Dionysius, sur- 
named Chalcus, some of whose poems are still 
extant, and who having conducted a colony into 
Italy, founded the city of Thurii. This Hiero 
transacted all the private business of Nicias with 
the diviners; and whenever he came among the 
people, he used to tell them what a laborious 
and miserable life Nicias led for their sakes. “ He 
cannot go to .the bath,” said he, “ or the table, 
but some affair of state solicits his attention ; and 
he neglects his own concerns to take care of the 
public. He can scarce find time for repose till 
the. other citizens have had their first sleep. 
Amidst these cares and labours his health declines 
daily, and his temper is so broken that his friends 
no longer approach him with pleasure ; but he 
loses them too, after having spent his fortune in 
your service. Meanwhile other, statesmen gain 
friends, and grow rich in their employments, 

* This is in the Equites of Aristophanes, ver. 
357. It is not Cleon, but Agoracritus who 
speaks. 
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and are sleek and merry in the steerage of 
government.” 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so much 
care, that he might have justly applied to himself 
that expression of Agamemnon — 

In vain the glare of pomp proclaims me master, 
I'm servant of the people. 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed them- 
selves of the services of those who were dis- 
tinguished for their eloquence or capacity; but 
that they were always jealous and on their guard 
against their great abilities, and that they en- 
deavoured to humble them, and to obstruct their 
progress in glory. This appeared in the con- 
demnation of Pericles, the banishment of Damon, 
the suspicions they entertained of Antipho the 
Rhamnusian, but above all in the despair. of 
Pachcs, who had taken Lesbos,. and who being 
called to give an account of his conduct, drew 
his sword and killed himself in open court. 

Warned by these examples, he endeavoured to 
avoid such expeditions as he thought long and 
difficult ; and when he did take the command, he 
made it his business to proceed upon a sure plan. 
For this reason he was generally successful : yet 
he ascribed his success to fortune, and took refuge 
under the wings of that divinity; contenting 
himself with a smaller portion of honour, lest 
envy should rob him of the whole. 

The event showed the prudence of his conduct. 
For, though the Athenians received many great 
blows in those times, none of them could be im- 
puted to Nicias. When they were defeated by 
the Chalcidcans in Thrace, Calliades and Xeno- 
phon had the command ; . Demosthenes was 
general, when they miscarried in yEtolia ; and 
when they lost 1000 men at Delium, they were 
under the conduct of Hippocrates. As for the 
taguc, it was commonly thought to be occasioned 
y Pericles; who, to draw the burghers out of 
the way of the war, shut them up in the city, 
where they contracted the sickness by the 
change of situation and diet. ^ # 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to 
Nicias : on the contrary, he took Cytncra, an 
island well situated for annoying Laconia, and at 
that time inhabited by Lacedarmonians. He 
recovered many places in Thrace which had re- 
volted from the Athenians, He shut up the 
Megarcnsians within their walls, and reduced 
the island of Minoa. From thence he made an 
excursion soon after, and got possession of the 
port of Nisxa.. He likewise made a descent 
upon the territories of Corinth, bent the troops of 
that state in a pitched battle, and killed great 
numbers of them : Lycophron, their general, was 
among the slain. 

He happened to leave, there 1 the bodies of two 
of his men, who were missed in carrying off the 
dead. But ns soon as he knew it, he stopped his 
course, and sent a herald to the enemy, to ask 
leave to take away those bodies. Tins he did, 
though there was a law and custom subsisting, by 
which those .who desire a. treaty for carrying off 
the dead, give up the victory, and are not at 
liberty to erect a trophy. And indeed, those who 
are so far masters of the field, that the enemy 
cannot bury their dead without permission, appear 
to be conquerors, because no man would ask that 
as a favour which he could command. Nicias, 


however, chose rather to lose his laurels than to 
leave two of his countrymen unburied.* 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and 
defeated the Lacedaemonians who attempted to 
oppose him, he took the fortress of Thyraea,*f- 
then held by the ./Eginetcc, made the garrison 
prisoners, and carried them to Athens. Demos- 
thenes having fortified Pylos, J the Peloponnesians 
besieged, it both by sea and land. A battle 
ensued, in which they were worsted, and about 
400 Spartans threw themselves into the isle of 
Sphacteria. The taking of them seemed, and 
indeed was, an important object to the Athenians. 
But the siege was difficult, because there was no 
water to be'had upon the spot, and it was trouble- 
some and expensive to get convoys thither ; in 
summer they were obliged to take a long circuit, 
and in winter it was absolutely impracticable. 
They were much perplexed about the affair, and 
repented their refusing the terms of peace which 
the Lacedarmonians had offered by their am- 
bassadors. . v 

It was through Cleon that the embassy did. r.ot 
take effect ; he opposed the.peace, because N icias 
was for it. Cleon was his mortal enemy,, and 
seeing him countenance the Lacedaemonians, 
ersuaded the people to reject their propositions 
y a formal decree. But when they found that 
the siege was drawn out to a great length, and 
that there was almost a famine in their camp, 
they expressed their resentment against Cleon. 
Cleon, for his part, laid the blame upon Nicias ; 
alleging, that if the enemy escaped, it must be 
through his slow and timid operations; “ Had 1 “^ 
been the general,” said he, “ they could not have 
held out so long.” The Athenians readily an- 
swered, “ Why do not you go now against these 
Spartans?” And Nicias rose up and declared, 
he would freely give up to him the command 
in the affair of Pylos : bade him take what forces 
he pleased ; and, instead of showing his courage 
in words, where, there urns no danger, go and 
perform some actions worthy the attention of his 
country. 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, 
declined it at first. But when he found the 
Athenians insisted upon it, and that Nicias took 
his advantage to raise a clamour against him, his 
pride was hurt, and he was incensed to such a 
degree, that he not only undertook the expe- 
dition, but declared he would in twenty days 


• The burying of the dead was a duty of great 
importance in the heathen world. The fable of 
the ghost of an unburied person not being allowed 
to pass the Styx, is well known. About eight 
j-cars. after the death of Nicias, the Athenians 
put six of their generals to death, for not interring 
those soldiers that were slain in the battle of 
Arginusm. 

t ThjTxa was a fort situated between Laconia 
and the territory of the Argives. It belonged of 
right to the Lacedemonians, but they gave it to 
the /Eginctx, who had been expelled their 
country. 

I The Peloponnesians and their allies had 
entered Attica under the conduct of Agis the son 
of Archidamus, and ravaged the country. De- 
mosthenes, the Athenian general, made a diver- 
sion by seizing and fortifying Pylos. This 
brought Agis back to the defence of his own 
country. Thucyd. 1 . iv. 
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cither put the enemy to the sword, orbring them 
alive to Athens. 

The people laughed at his declaration,* in- 
stead of giving it any credit. Indeed, they had 
long been accustomed to divert themselves with 
the sallies of his vanity. One day, for instance, 
when a general assembly was to be held they 
had sat waiting for him a long time. At last he 
came, when their patience was almost spent, 
with a garland on his head, and desired them to 
adjourn until the day following : “ For, to-day,” 
says he, “I am not at leisure ; I have strangers 
to entertain, and I have sacrificed to the gods.” 
The Athenians only laughed, and immediately 
rose up and dismissed the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by for- 
tune in this commission that he acquitted himself 
better than any one since Demosthenes. He 
returned within the time he had fixed, after be 
had made all the Spartans who did not fall in 
battle, deliver up their arms ; and brought them 
prisoners to Athens. 

This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias. 
It was considered as something worse than 
throwing away his shield, meanly to quit bis 
command, and to give his enemy an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself by _ his abdication. 
Hence Aristophanes ridicules him in his comedy 
called The Birds. “ By heaven, this is no 
time for us to slumber, or to imitate the lazy 
operati&ns of Nicias.” And in his piece entitled 
The Husbandman, he introduces two Athenians 
discoursing thus : 

“in' Athenian. I had rather stay at home 
and till the ground. 

“ and A thenian. And who hinders thee 1 

“ i st A thenian. You hinder me. And yet I am 
willing to pay a thousand drachmas to be excused 
taking the commission. 

* ‘ snd A thenian. Let us see. Your thousand 
drachmas, with those of Nicias, will make two 
thousand. We will excuse you.” 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjust to 
himself, but to the state. He suffered Cleon by 
this means to gain such an ascendant as ied him 
to a degree of pride and effrontery that was 
insupportable. Many evils were thus brought 
upon the commonwealth, of which Nicias himself 
had his full share. We cannot but consider it 
as one great corruption, that Cleon now banished 
all decorum from the general assembly. It was 
he who in his speeches first broke out into violent 
exclamations, threw back his robes, smote upon 
his thigh, and ran from one end of the rostrum 
to the other. This soon introduced such a 
licentiousness and disregard to decency among 
those who directed the affairs of state, that it 
threw the whole government into confusion. 

At this time there sprung up another orator 
at Athens. This was Alcibiades. He did not 
prove so totally corrupt as Cleon. As it is said 
of the land of Egypt, that, on account of its 
extreme ferility — 

There plenty so ws the fields with herbs salubrious, 
But scatters many a baneful weed between ; 

so in Alcibiades there were very different 


* The wiser sort hoped either to have the 
pleasure of seeing the Lacedtemonians_ brought 
prisoners to Athens, or else of getting rid of the 
importunate pretensions of Cleon. 
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qualities, but all in extremes ; and these ex- 
tremes opened a door to many innovations. So 
that a whcn Nicias got clear of Cleon, he had 
no time to establish any lasting tranquility in 
Athens ; but as soon, as he had got things into a 
safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades came upon 
him like a torrent, and bore him back into the 
storms of war. 

It happened thus. The persons who most 
opposed the peace of Greece were Cleon and 
Brasidas. War helped to hide the vices of the 
former, and to show the good qualities of the 
latter. Cleon found opportunity for acts of 
injustice and oppression, and Brasidas for great 
and glorious actions. But after they both fell 
in the battle near Amphipolis, Nicias applied to 
the Lacedaemonians on one hand, who had been 
for some time desirous of peace, and to the 
Athenians on the other, now no longer so warm 
in the. pursuits of war. In fact, both parties 
were tired of hostilities^ and ready to let their 
weapons drop out of their hands. Nicias, there- 
fore, used his endeavours to reconcile them, and 
indeed to deliver all the Greeks from the cala- 
mities they had suffered, to bring them to taste 
the sweets of repose, and to re-establish a long 
and lasting reign of happiness. He immediately 
found the rich, the aged, and all that were em- 
ployed in the culture of the ground, disposed to 
peace ; and by addressing himself to the rest, 
and expostulating with them respectively, he 
soon abated their ardour for war. 

His next step was to give the Spartans. hopes 
of an accommodation, and. to exhort, them to 
propose such measures as might effect it. They 
readily confided in him, because they knew the 
goodness of his. heart ; of which there was a late 
instance in his humane treatment of their 
countrymen who were taken prisoners at Pylos, 
and who found their chains greatly lightened by 
his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a suspension of 
arms for one year ; during which time they often 
met, and enjoyed again the pleasures of ease and 
security ; the company of {strangers as well as 
nearer friends ; and expressed their mutual 
wishes for the continuance of a life undisturbed 
with the horrors of war. It was with great 
delight they heard the chorus in such strains as 
this : 

Arachne freely now has leave 

Her webs around my spear to weave. 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, that 
in time of peace men are awaked not by the 
sound of the trumpet, but the crowing of the 
cock. They execrated those who said, it was 
decreed by fate that the war should, last three 
times nine years ; * and this free intercourse 
leading them to canvass every point, they at last 
signed the peacc.f 

It was now the general opinion, that they were 


* “I remember,’* says Thucydides, “that 
throughout the whole war many maintained it 
was to last three times nine years. And if we 
reckon the first ten years of the war, the. truce 
very short and ill observed that followed it, the 
treaties ill executed, and the war that was re- 
newed thereupon, we shall find the oracle fully 
justified by the event.” Thucyd. I. v. 

f Peace for fifty years was agreed upon and 
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at the end of all_ their troubles. ^Nothing was 
talked of but Nicias. He, they said, was a man 
beloved of the gods, who, in recompense of his 
piety, had thought proper that the greatest and 
most desirable of all blessings should bear his 
name. It is certain they ascribed the peace to 
Nicias, as they did the war to Pericles. And 
indeed, the one did plunge thcm_ upon slight 
pretences into numberless calamities, and the 
other persuaded them to bury the greatest of 
injuries in oblivion, and to unite again as friends. 
It is therefore called the Niccan peace to this 
very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties | 
should restore the towns and the prisoners they 
had taken ; and it was to be determined by lot 
which of them should do it first : but according 
to Theophrastus, Nicias secured the lot by dint 
of money, so that the Lacedscmonians were 
forced to lead the way. As the Corinthians and 
Boeotians were displeased at these proceedings, 
and endeavoured, by sowing jealousies between 
the contracting powers, to renew the war, Nicias 
persuaded the Athenians and Lacedaemonians to 
confirm the peace, and to support each other by 
a league offensive and defensive. This he ex- 
pected would intimidate those who were inclined 
to fly off. 

During these transactions} Alcihiadcs at first 
made it his business privately to^ oppose the 
peace. For he was naturally disinclined to 
inaction, and was moreover offended at the 
Lacedaemonians, on account of their attachment 
to Nicias, and their neglect and disregard of 
him. But when he found this private opposition 
ineffectual, lie took another method. In a little 
time lie saw the Athenians did not look upon the 
Lacedaemonians with so obliging an eye as 
before, because they thought themselves injured 
by the alliance which their new friends had 
entered into with the Boeotians, and because 
they had not delivered up Panactus and Amphi- 
polis in the condition they found them. He 
therefore dwelt upon these points, and en- 
deavoured to inflame the people’s resentment. 
Besides, he persuaded, and at last prevailed 
upon the republic of Argos to send an embassy, 
for the purpose of ncgociating a treaty with the 
Athenians. 

When the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of 
this, they sent ambassadors to Athens with full 
powers to settle all matters in dispute. These 
plenipotentiaries were introduced to the senate, 
and their proposals seemed perfectly just and 
reasonable. Alcihiadcs, upon this, fearing they 
would gain the people by the same overtures, 
circumvented them _ by perfidious oaths and 
asseverations promising he would secure the 
success of iheir commission, if they would not 
declare that they came with full powers ; and 
assuring them, that no other method would be 
so effectual. They gave credit to his insinua- 
tions, and went over from Nicias to him. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the first 
question he asked them was, whether they came 
with full powers. They denied it, as they were 
instructed. Then Alcihiadcs, beyond all their 
expectations, changing sides, called the senate 
to bear witness to their former declarations, and 

signed the year following; but it was soon 
broken again. 


desired the people not to give the least credit 
or attention to such manifest prevaricators, who 
upon the same point asserted one thing one day, 
and another thing the next. Their confusion 
was inexpressible, as may well be imagined, and 
Nicias was struck dumb with grief and astonish- 
ment; The people of course sent immediately 
for the deputies of Argos, to conclude the treaty 
with them. But at that very moment there 
happened a slight shock_ of an earthquake, 
which, favourably for Nicias, broke up the 
assembly. 

Next day they assembled again ; and Nicias, 
by exerting all his powers, with much difficulty 
prevailed upon them not to put the last hand to 
the league with Argos ; but, instead of that, to 
send him to Sparta,* where he assured them all 
would be well. When he arrived there, he was 
treated with great respect, as a man of honour, 
and one who had shown that republic great 
friendship : however, as the party that had 
favoured the Eccotians was the strongest, he 
could effect nothing.! He returned, therefore, 
not only with disrepute and disgrace, but was 
apprehensive of worse consequences from the 
Athenians, who were greatly chagrined and 
provoked, that, at his persuasion, they had set 
i'rce^ so _ many prisoners, and prisoners of such 
distinction. For those brought from Pylos were 
of the first families in Sparta, and had ponncc- 
tions with the greatest personages there. Not- 
withstanding this, they did not express their 
resentment in any act of severity ; they only 
ejected Alcibiades general, and took the Man- 
tinenns and Eleans, who had quitted the Lacedae- 
monian interest, into league with them, along 
with the Argivcs. They then sent a marauding 
party to Pylos, from thence to make excursions 
into Laconia. Thus the war broke out afresh. 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcihiadcs 
rose daily to a greater height, the ostracism was 
proposed. To this the people have recourse at 
certain periods, and by it they expel for ten years 
any. one who is suspected for his authority, or 
envied for his wealth. Both parties were greatly 
alarmed at the danger, not doubting that it would 
fall to the lot of one of them. The Athenians 
detested the life and manners of Alcibiades f> and 
at the same time they dreaded his enterprising 
spirit ; as wc have related^ more at large in his 
life. As for Nicias, his riches exposed hinp to 
envy, and the rather, because there was nothing 
social or popular in his manner of living ; on the 
contrary, his recluse turn seemed owing to an 
inclination for oligarchy, and perfectly in a foreign 
taste. Besides, lie had combated their opinions, 
and^ by making thein pursue their own interest 
against their inclination, was of course become 
obnoxious. In one word, the whole was a dispute 
between the young who wanted war, and the old 
who were lovers of peace. The former endeavoured 
to make the ostracism to fall upon Nicias, and the 
latter on Alcihiadcs : 

But in seditions bad men rise to honour. 

The Athenians being divided into two factions, 

* There were others joined in commission with 
him. 

f Nicias insisted that the Spartans should 
renounce their alliance with the Boeotians, be- 
cause they had not acceded to the peace. 
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the subtlest and most profligate of wretches 
gained ground. Such was Hyperbolus of the 
ward of Pcrithois; a man whose boldness was 
not owing to any well grounded influence, but 
whose influence was owing to his boldness ; and 
who disgraced the city by the credit he had 
acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehensions of banish- 
ment by the honourable suffrage of the ostracism, 
because he knew himself fitter for a gibbet. 
Hoping, however, that if one of these great men 
were banished, he should be able to make head 
against the other, he dissembled not his joy at 
this spirit of party, but strove to exasperate the 
people against both. Nicias and Alcibiades taking 
notice of his malice, came to a private interview, 
V in which they agreed to unite their interests ; and 
by that means avoided the ostracism themselves, 
and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed 
at the strange turn things had taken ; but upon 
recollection, it gave them great uneasiness to 
think that the ostracism was dishonoured by its 
falling upon a person unworthy of it. They were 
persuaded there was a dignity in that punish- , 
- ment ; or rather, that to such men as Thucydides 
and Aristides it was a punishment ; whereas to 
Hyperbolus it was an honour which he might be 
proud of, since his profligacy had put him on the 
same list with the greatest patriots.. Hence 
Plato, the comic poet, thus speaks of him, “No 
doubt his crimes deserved chastisement, but a 
very; different chastisement from that which he 
received. The shell was not designed for such 
{ wretches as lie.” 

In fact, no one afterwards was banished by it. 
He was the last, and Hipparchus the Cholargian, 
a relation of the tyrant, was the first. From this 
event it appears how intricate are the ways of 
Fortune^ how incomprehensible to human reason. 
Had Nicias run the risk of the ostracism, he 
would either have expelled Alcibiades, and lived 
afterwards in his native city in full security; or 
I if it had been carried against him, and he had 
' been forced to retire, he would have avoided the 
• impending stroke of misery, and preserved the 
reputation of a wise and experienced general. I 
am not ignorant that Theophrastus says Hyper- 
bolus was banished in the contest between Phasax 
and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias. Put 
most historians give it as above related. 

About this time the Aigesteans and Leontines 
sent an embassy, to desire the Athenians to under- 
take the Sicilian expedition. Nicias opposed it, 
but was overruled by the address and ambition 
of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades had previously 
gained the assembly by his discourses, and cor- 
rupted the people to such a degree with vain 
hopes, that the young men in their places of 
exercise, and the old men in the shops and other 
places where they conversed, drew plans of Sicily, 
and exhibited the nature of its seas, -with all its. 

^ ports and bearings on the side next Africa. For 
they did not consider Sicily as the reward of their 
operations, but only as a place of arms ; from 
whence they were to go upon the conquest of 
Carthage ; nay, of all Africa, and to make them- 
selves masters of the seas within the pillars of 
Hercules. 

While they were so intent upon this expedition, 

! Nicias had not many on his side, either among I 
the commons or nobility, to oppose it. For the | 
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rich, fearing it might be thought they were afraid 
to serve in person, or to be at the expense of 
fitting out men of war, sat silent, contrary to 
their better judgment. Nicias, however, opposed 
it indefatigably, nor did he give up his point after 
the decree was passed for the war, and he was 
elected general along with Alcibiades and La- 
machus, and his name first in the suffrages. In 
the first assembly that was held after that, he 
rose to dissuade them, and to protest against 
their proceedings. In conclusion, he attacked 
Alcibiades, for plunging the state in a dangerous 
and foreign war, merely with a view to his own 
emolument and fame. But his arguments had no 
effect. They thought a man of his experience 
the fitter to conduct this enterprise ; and that 
nothing could contribute more to its success, 
than to unite his caution with the fiery spirit 
of Alcibiades, and the boldness of Lamachus. 
Therefore, they were still more confirmed in their 
choice. Besides, Demostratus, who of all the 
orators took most pains to encourage the people 
to that war, rose and said, he would soon cut off 
all the excuses of Nicias; and immediately he ■ 
proposed and carried an order , that the generals j 
should have a discretionary power to lay plans 
and put them in execution, both at home and 
abroad. 

It is said, indeed, that the priests strongly 
opposed the expedition. But Alcibiades had 
other diviners to set against them ; and he gave 
it out, that certain ancient oracles promised the 
Athenians great glory in Sicily. The envoys, 
too, who were sent to consult the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, returned with an answer importing tnat 
the Athenians would take all the Syracusans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, 
they took care to conceal them, lest they should 
seem to pronounce anything inauspicious of an 
enterprise which their countrymen had too much 
at heart. Nor would any warnings have availed, 
when they were not moved at the most clear and 
obvious signs. Such was the mutilation of the 
Hermes f whose heads were all struck off in one 
night, except that which was called the Mercury 
of Andocides, and which had been consecrated by 
the tribe of Egis, before the door of the person 
just named , Such also was the pollution of the 
altar of the twelve gods. A man got astride 
upon it, and there emasculated himself with a 
stone. In the temple of Delphi there was a golden 
statue of Pallas, which the Athenians had erected 
upon a palm-tree of brass, in commemoration of 
the victory over the Medes. The crows came 
and beaked it for several days, and pecked off the 
golden fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, said these were, only 
fictions propagated at Delphi at the instigation of 
the Syracusans. A certain oracle ordered them 
to fetch a priestess of Minerva from Clazomenm ; 
and when she came, they found her name was 
Hcsychia , by which the Deity seemed to exhort 
them to continue in quiet, Meton the astrologer, 
whether he was struck with these signs, or 
whether by the eye of human reason he dis- 
covered the impending danger (for he had a 
command in the army), feigned himself mad, 


* The Hermcc , or statues of Mercury, were 
square figures placed by the Athenians at the 
gates of their temples and the doors of their 
houses. 
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and set fire to his house. Others say, he used It is true, before the departure of Alcibiades, 
no pretence to madness, but having burned down they had sailed towards Syracuse with sixty 
Iiis house in the night, addressed himself next galleys, fifty of which they drew up in line of 
morning to the assembly in a forlorn condition, battle before the harbour; the other ten they 
and desired the citizens, in compassion for his sent in to reconnoitre the place. These advanced 
misfortune, to excuse his son, who was to have to the foot of the walls, and, by proclamation, 
gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. invited the Leontines to return to their old habi- 

The genius of Socrates,* on this occasion, tations.* At the same time they happened to 
warned that wise man by the usual tokens, that take one of the enemy’s vessels, with the registers 
the expedition would prove fatal to Athens. He on board, in which all the Syracusans were set 
mentioned this to several of his friends and down according to their tribes. They used to be 
acquaintance, and the warning was commonly kept at some distance from the city in the temple 
talked of. Many were likewise greatly dis- of Jupiter .Olympus, but were. then sent for to be 
couragcd on account of the time when the fleet examined, in order to the forming a list of persons 
happened to be sent out. The women were then able to bear arms. When these registers were 
celebrating the feasts of Adonis, during which brought to the Athenian generals,. and such a 
there were to be seen in every quarter of the city prodigious number of names was displayed, the 
images of the dead and funeral processions ; the diviners were greatly concerned at the acci- 
women accompanying them with dismal lamenta- dent ; thinking the prophecy, that the Athenians 
tions. So that those who took any account of should take all the Syracusans,. might possibly 
omens, were full of concern fer the fate of their in this have its entire accomplishment. It is 
countrymen. They trembled to think that an asserted, however, that it had its accomplishment 
armament fitted at so vast an expense, and which on another occasion, when Calippus the Athenian, 
made so glorious an appearance, would soon lose after he had killed Dion, made himself master of 
its consequence. Syracuse. 

As for Nicias, he showed htmself a wise and When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a small 
worthy man, in opposing the expedition while it retinue, the whole power devolved upon Nicias. 
was under consideration ; and in not suffering Lamachus, indeed, was a man of great courage 
himself, after it was resolved upon, to be dazzled and honour, and he freely exposed his person In 
by vain hopes, or by the eminence of his post, sd time of action ; but his circumstances were so 
as to depart from his opinion. Nevertheless, mean, that whenever he gave in his accounts of 
when he could neither divert the people. from a campaign, he charged a small sum for clothes 
their purpose, nor by all his efforts get himself and sandals. Nicias, on the contrary, beside 
excused from taking the command, but was his other advantages, derived great authority 
placed, as it were by violence, at the head of a from his eminence both as to wealth and name, 
great army, it was then no time for caution and We are told, that on another occasion, when the 
timid delay. He should not then have looked Athenian generals met in a council of war, Nicias 
back from Ids ship like a child ; or by a multitude desired Sophocles the poet to give his opinion 
of protestations that his better counsels were first, because he was the oldest man. “ It is 
overruled, have disheartened his colleagues, and true," said Sophocles, “ I am older in respect of 
abated the ardour of his troops, which alone years; but you arc older in respect of service.’* 
could give him a chance of success. He should In the same manner he now brought Lamachus 
have immediately attacked the enemy with the to act under his orders, though he was the abler 
utmost vigour, and made Fortune blush at the general; and his proceedings were for ever timid 
calamities she was preparing. and dilatory. . At first lie made the circuit of the 

But his conduct was very different. When island with his ships at a great distance from 
Lamachus proposed to make a descent close by the enemy ; which served only to raise their 
Syracuse,! and to give battle under the walls; snirits. His first operation was to lay siege to 
and Alcibiadcs was of opinion, they should first the little town of Hyblaj.and not succeeding 
reduce the cities that owned the authority of in that affair, he exposed himself to the utmost 
Syracuse, and then march against the principal contempt. Afterwards he retired to Catana, 
enemy; Nicias opposed both. He gave it for without any other exploit than that of ruining 
coasting along Sicily without any act of hostility, Hyccara, a small place subject to the barbarians, 
and showing what an armament they had. Then Lais the courtesan, who was then a girl, is said 
he was for returning to Athens, after having left to have been sold among the prisoners, and 
a small reinforcement with the zEgcstcnns,. as a carried from thence to Peloponnesus, 
taste of the Athenian strength. Thus he inter- Towards the end of the summer, he was in- 
cepted all their schemes, and broke down their formed, the Syracusans were come to that degree 
spirits. * of confidence that they designed to attack him. 

The Athenians, soon after this, called Alcibi- Nay, some of their cavalry rode up to his trenches, 
adcs home to take his trial; and Nicias remained, and asked his troops, in great derision, whether 
joined indeed with another in commission, but they were not rather come to settle in Catana 

first in authority. There was now no end of his . 

delays. He cither made an idle parade of sailing 

along the coast, or else sat still deliberating; * They ordered proclamation to be made by a 
until the spirit of confidence which buoyed up herald, that the Athenians were come to restore 
his own troops was evaporated and gone, as well the Leontines to their country, in virtue of the 
as. the consternation with which the enemy were relation and alliance between them. In consc- 
scized at the first sight of his armament. quence of which, such, of the Leontines as were 

in Syracuse, had nothing to do but to repair to 

* In TJiccg. • . the Athenians, who would take care to conduct 

t Vid. Tul’cyd. I. vL them. 
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themselves, than to settle the Lcontincs in their 
old habitations. 

Nicias now, at last, with much difficulty de- 
termined to sail for Syracuse. In order to land 
Ins forces, and encamp them without running 
any risk, he sent a person to Catana before him, 
who, under pretence of being a deserter, should 
tell the Syracusans, that if they wanted to sur- 
prise the enemy's camp, in a dcfcnceless’statc, 
and make themselves masters of their arms and 
baggage, they had nothing to do but to march 
to Catana with all their forces on a day that he 
mentioned. For the Athenians he said, passed 
the greatest part of their time within the walls ; 
i and such of the inhabitants as were friends to the 
k Syracusans had determined, upon their approach, 
to shut in the enemy, and to bum their fleet.. At 
the same time, he assured them, their partisans 
were very numerous, and waited with impatience 
for their arrival.* 

This was the best act of generalship Nicias 
performed in Sicily. Having drawn by this 
means the enemy’s force out of Syracuse, so that 
it was left almost without defence, he sailed thither 
from Catana, made himself master of their ports, 
and encamped in a situation, where the enemy 
could least annoy him by that in which their chief 
strength consisted, and where he could easily 
exert the strength in which he was superior. 

The Syracusans, at their return from Catana, 
drew up before the walls, and Nicias immediately 
attacked and beat them. They did not, however, 
lose any great number of men, because their 
cavalry a stopped the Athenians in the pursuit. 
As Nicias had broken down all the bridges that 
/ were upon the river, he gave Hcrmocratcs oppor- 
* tunity to encourage the Syracusans, by observing, 
that it was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means 
to prevent fighting ; as if fighting was not the 
business he came about. Their consternation, 
indeed, was so great, that, instead of the fifteen 
generals they had, they chose three others, and 
the people promised, upon oath,. to indulge them 
with a power of acting at discretion. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the 
camp, and the Athenians were desirous to take it, 
because of the quantity of its rich offerings in gold 
and silver. But Nicias industriously put oft the 
attack*, and suffered a Syracusan garrison to enter 
it ; persuaded that the plunder his troops might 
get there would be of no service to the public, and 
that he should bear all the blame of the sacrilege. 

• The news of the victory soon spread over the 
whole island, but Nicias made not the least im- 
provement of it. He soon retired to Naxos, t and 
wintered there ; keeping an army on foot at a 
great expense, and effecting but little ; for only a 
few Sicilians came over to him. The Syracusans 
recovered their spirits again so as to make another 
excursion to Catana, in which they ravaged the 
country, andbumedthe Athenian camp. Mean- 
while all the world censured Nicias, and said, 

. that by his long deliberations, delays, and extreme 
V J caution, he lost the time for action. When he did 
act, there was nothing to be blamed in the manner 
of it : for he was as bold and vigorous in executing 

* Nicias knew he could not make a descent 
from his ships near Syracuse, because the in- 
habitants were prepared for him ; nor could he 
go by land for want of cavalry. 

t A city between Syracuse and Catana. 
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as he was timid and dilatory in forming a resolu- 
tion. 

When he had once determined to return with 
his forces to Syracuse, lie conducted all his move- 
ments with so much prudence, expedition, and 
safety, that he had gained the peninsula of 
Thapsos, disembarked his men and got possession 
of Epipokc, before the enemy knew of his 
approach. He beat on this occasion some 
infantry that were sent to succour the fort, and 
made 300 prisoners; he likewise routed their 
cavalry, which was thought invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and 
appeared incredible to the Greeks, was, that in a 
short space of time he enclosed Syracuse with a 
wall, a city not less than Athens, and much more 
difficult to be Surrounded by such a work, by 
reason of the unevenness of the ground, the 
vicinity of the sea, and the adjoining marshes. 
Add to this, that it was almost effected by a man 
whose health was by no means equal to such an 
undertaking, for he was afflicted with the stone ; 
and if it was not entirely finished, we must impute 
it to that circumstance. 

I cannot, indeed, blit admire the attention of 
the general and. the invincible courage of the 
soldiers, in effecting what they did, in this as well 
as in other instances. Euripides, after their 
defeat and death, wrote this epitaph for them : 

Eight trophies these from Syracuse obtain’d 

Ere yet the gods were partial. 

And in fact we find that the Athenians gained 
not only eight, but several more victories of the 
Syracusans, till the gods or. fortune declared 
against them, at a time when they were arrived 
at the highest pitch of power. Nicias forced 
himself beyond what his health would allow, to 
attend most of the actions in person : but when 
lus distemper was very violent, he was obliged to 
keep his bed in the camp, with a few servants to 
wait upon him. > 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now com- 
mander in chief, came to an engagement with 
the Syracusans, who were drawing a cross wall 
from the city, to hinder the Athenians from ’ 
finishing theirs. The Athenians generally having 
the advantage, went in too disorderly a manner 
upon the pursuit ; and it happened one day that 
Lamachus was left almost alone to receive the 
enemy's cavalry. Callicrates, an officer remark- 
able for his strength and courage, advanced before 
them, and gave Lamachus the challenge ; which 
he did not decline. Lamachus received the first 
wound,, which proved mortal, but he returned it 
upon his adversary, and they fell both together. 
The Syracusans remaining masters of the body 
and arms of Lamachus, carried them off; and 
without losing a moment, marched to the Athe- 
nian camp, where Nicias lay without any guards 
to defend him. Roused, however, by necessity 
and the sight of his danger, lie ordered those 
about him to set fire to the materials before the 
intrenchments whicli were, provided for the ma- 
chines, and to the machines themselves. This 
put a stop to the Syracusans, and saved Nicias, 
together with the Athenian camp and baggagfc. 
For as soon as they beheld the tlamcs rising in 
vast columns between the camp and them, they 
retired. 

Nicias now remained sple commander, but be 
had reason to form the most sanguine hopes of 
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success. The cities declared for him, and ships 
laden with provisions came daily to his camp; 
his affairs being in so good a train that the 
Sicilians strove which should first express their 
attachment. The Syracusans themselves, de- 
spairing of holding out much longer, began to talk 
of proposals for an accommodation. Gylippus, 
who was coming from Eacedmmon. to their 
succour, being informed of the wall. with which 
they were enclosed, and the extremities they were 
reduced to, continued his voyage, not with a view 
to Sicily, which he gave up. for lost, but, if 
possible, to save the Greek cities in Italy. For 
the renown of the Athenians was not very exten- 
sive ; it was reported that they carried all before 
them, and that they had a general whose prudence 
as well as good fortune, rendered him invincible. 
Nicias himself, contrary’ to his nature, was sud- 
denly elated by his present strength and success ; 
the more so, because he was persuaded, upon 
private intelligence from Syracuse, as well as 
more public application, that the city was about 
to capitulate. Hence it was that he took no 
account of the approach of Gylippus, nor placed 
any regular guard to prevent his coining ashore : 
so that, screened by this utter negligence, .Gylip- 
pus landed with safety. It was at a great distance 
Irani Syracuse, and he found means to collect a 
considerable army. But the Syracusans were so 
far from knowing or expecting his arrival, that 
they had assembled that very day to consider of 
articles of capitulation; nay, some were for 
coming to terms that moment, before the city was 
absolutely enclosed. . For there was but a small 
part of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary' 
materials were upon the spot. 

At this critical and dangerous instant Gongylus 
arrived from Corinth with one galley of three 
banks of oars. The whole town was in morion, 
as might naturally be expected. He told them, 
Gylippus would soon come, with several other 
ships, to their succour. They could not give 
entire credit to Gongylus ; but while they were 
weighing the matter, a messenger arrived from 
Gylippus,. with orders that they should, march 
out to join him. Immediately upon this,, they 
recovered their spirits. -and armed. Gylippus 
soon arrived, and put his troop.sin orderof battle. 
As Nicias was drawing up against him, Gylippus 
rested his arms, and sent a herald, with an offer 
of safe, con duct, to the. Athenians, if they would j 
quit Sicily. Nicias did not deign to give him 
any answer.. But some of the soldiers asked him, 
by way of ridicule, whether the Syracusans were 
become so strong by the arrival of one Lacc- 
dremonian cloak and staff, as to despise the 
Athenians who had lately knocked off the fetters 
of 300 Spartans and released them, though all 
abler men, and better haired than Gylippus i 

Timrcus says, the Sicilians, set no great value 
upon Gylippus. . For in a little time they dis- 
covered his sordid avarice and meanness; and, 
at his first appearance, they laughed at his cloak 
and head of hair. Yet the same historian relates, 
that as soon as Gylippus. showed, himself, the 
Sicilians gathered about him, as birds do about 
an owl, and were ready to follow him wherever 
he pleased. And the latter account has more 
truth in it than the former. In the staff and 
cloak they beheld the symbols of the Spartan 
dignity, and therefore repaired to them, Thu- 
| cydides also tells us, that Gylippus was the only 


man who saved Sicily ; and Phylistus, a citizen 
of Syracuse, and an eye-witness of those trans- 
actions, does the same. 

In the first engagement the Athenians had the 
advantage, and killed some of the Syracusans. 
Gongylus of Corinth fell at the same time. But 
the next day, Gylippus. showed them of what 
consequence experience in a general is ; with the 
very same arms and horses, and on the same 
spot, by only altering his order of battle,* he beat 
the Athenians, and drove them to their camp. 
Then taking the stones and other materials 
which they had brought for their wall, he con- 
tinued the cross wall of the Syracusans, and cut 
tli rough theirs in such a manner, that if they 
gained a victory, they could make no advantage 
of it. 

Encouraged by this success, the Syracusans 
manned several vessels ; and beating about the 
country with their cavalry and allies, they made 
many prisoners. Gjiippus applied to the. towns 
in person, and they readily listened to him and 
lent him all the assistance in their power. So 
that Nicias, relapsing into his former fears and 
despondence, at the sight of such a change of 
affairs, applied to the Athenians by letter, either 
to send another army, or to recall that which lie 
had ; and at the same, time he desired them by 
alt means to dismiss him from the command, on 
account of his infirmities.. 

The Athenians had designed, some time before 
to send another army into Sicily ; but the envy 
which the first success of Nicias had excited, had 
made them put it off upon several pretences. • 
Now, however, they hastened the succours. 
They likewise came , to a resolution, that De- 
mosthenes should go in the spring with a respect- 
able fleet; and that £urymedon,t without waiting 
till winter was <y\*er, should .carry money to pay 
the troops, and acquaint Nicias that the people 
had pitched upon Euthydemus. and Menander, 
officers who then served under him, to assist him 
in his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly attacked both 
by sea and land. At first, part of his fleet was 
worsted ; but in the end he proved victorious, 
and sunk many of the enemy’s ships. He could 
not, however, succour his. troops by. land, as the 
exigence of the case required. Gylippus made a 
sudden attack upon the fort of Plemmyrium, and 
took it ; by which means he became master of 
the naval stores of the Athenians, and a great 
Quantity of treasure, which had been lodged 
there. Most of the garrison were cither killed or 
taken prisoners. But, what was still a greater 
! blow to Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost 
the convenience of his convoys. I*. or, while he 
had Plemmyrium, the communication was safe 
and easy ; but when that was taken, his supplies 
could not reach him without the utmost difficulty, 
because his transports could not pass without 
fighting the enemy’s ships, which lay at anchor 
undcr.thc fort. ..j 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet was 


* .He had the address to impute the late defeat J 
to himself, and to assure his men that their be- 
haviour was irreproachable. lie said, that by / 
ranging them the day before between walls, 
where their cavalry* and archers had not room to 
act, he had prevented their conquering. 

■f Eurymedon went with ten galleys. 
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tnge, we ought to relinquish a situation, which is 
well known at all times to be unhealthy for the 
troops, and which now we find still more fatal 
from the season of the year.*’ It was, indeed, the 
beginning of autumn ; numbers were sick, and 
the whole army was dispirited. 

Nevertheless, Nicias could not bear to hear of 
returning home ; not that he was afraid of any 
opposition from the Syracusans, but he dreaded 
the Athenian tribunals and unfair impeachments 
there. He therefore replied, that there was no 
great and visible danger at present ; and if there 
were, he had rather die by the hands of the 
enemy than those of his fellow citizens. In this 
respect he greatly differed from. Leo of Byzan- 
tium, who aftenvards said to his countrymen, 
“I had rather die with you than for you.” [ 
Nicias added, that if it should appear neces- [ 
sary to encamp in another place, they might con- , 
sidcr of it at their leisure. 

Demosthenes urged the matter no farther, 
because his former counsels had proved unfor- 
tunate. And he was more willing to submit, 
because he saw others persuaded that it was the 
dependence Nicias had on his correspondence in 
the town which made him so strongly oppose 
their return to Athens. But as fresh forces came 
to the assistance of the Syracusans, and the sick- 
ness prevailed more and more in the. Athenian 
camp, Nicias himself altered his opinion, and 
ordered the troops to be ready to embark. 

Everything accordingly was prepared for em- 
barkation, and the enemy paid no attention to 
these movements, because they did not expect 
them. But in the night there . happened an 
eclipse of the moon, at which Nicias and all the 
rest were struck with a great panic, either through 
ignorance or superstition. As for. an eclipse of 
the sun, which happens at the conjunction, even 
the common people had some idea of its being 
caused by the interposition of the moon : but they 
could not easily form a conception, by the inter- 
position of what body, the moon, when at the 
full, should* suddenly lose her light, and assume 
such a variety of colours. They looked upon it 
therefore as a strange and preternatural pheno- 
menon, a sign by which the gods announced 
some great calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the first who with any clear- 
ness and certainty showed in what manner the 
moon was illuminated and overshadowed. But 
lie was an author of no. antiquity,* nor was his 
treatise much known ; it was confined to a few 
hands, and communicated with caution and under 
the seal of secrecy. Tor the people had an aver- 
sion to natural philosophers and those who were 
then called Mcttcrctacha . (inquirers into tlx 
nature of meteors), supposing that they injured 
the divine. power and providence .by ascribing 
things to insensate causes, unintelligent powers, 
and inevitable necessity. Protagoras was forced 
to fly on account of such a system ; and Anax- 
agoras was thrown into prison, from whence 
Pericles with great difficulty got him delivered. 
Even Socrates, t who meddled not with physics, 

* 11c was contemporary with Pericles, and with 
Nicias too ; for he died the first year of the 
eighty-eighth olympiad, and Nicias was killed 
the fourth year of the ninety-first. 

1 Socrates tells us in liis apology, that he had 
been accused of a criminal curiosity in prying- 


lost his life for philosophy. At last the glory of 
Plato enlightened the world, and his doctrine was 
generally received, both on account of his life, 
and liis subjecting the necessity of natural causes 
to a more powerful and divine principle. Thus 
he removed all suspicion of impiety from such 
researches, and brought the study of mathe- 
matics into fashion. Hence it was that his friend 
Dion, though the moon was eclipsed at the time 
of his going from Zacynthus against Dionysius, 
was not in the least disconcerted, but pursued 
his voyage, and expelled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappiness to .Nicias, that he 
had not then with him an able diviner. Stilbides, 
whom he employed on such occasions, and. who 
used to lessen the influence of his superstition, 
died, a little before. Supposing the eclipse a. r ' 
prodigj',. it could not, as Pmlochorus observes, be 
inauspicious to those who wanted to fly, but on 
the contrary, very favourable ; for whatever is 
transacted with fear seeks the shades of dark- 
ness ; light is the worst . enemy. Besides, on 
other occasions, as Auticlidcs* remarks, in his 
Commentaries, there were only three days that 
people refrained from business after an eclipse of 
either sun or moon ; whereas Nicias wanted to 
stay another entire revolution of the moon, as if 
he could not see her as bright as ever, the mo- 
ment, she passed the shadow caused by the inter- 
position of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almost every other care, 
and sat still observing his sacrifices, till the 
enemy came upon him, and invested his walls and 
intrenchmcnts with their land forces, as well as . 
circled the harbour with their ficct. Not only the s 
men from the ships, but the very boys from fish- 
ing-boats and small barks, challenged the Athe- 
nians to come out, and offered them ever)' kind of 
insult. One of these boys, named . Hcrnclidcs, 
who was of one of the best families in Syracuse, 
advancing too far, was pursued by an Athenian 
vessel, and very near being taken. His uncle 
Pollichus, seeing his danger, made up with ten 
galleys. which were under his command; and 
others, in fear for Pollichus, advanced to support 
him. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the 
Syracusans were victorious, and Eurymedon and 
numbers more were killed. . 

The Athenians not brooking any farther delay, 

I with great indignation called upon their generals 
to lead, them off by land. For the Syracusans, 
immediately after the victor)', blocked up the 
harbour. . Nicias, however, would not agree to 
it ; thinking it a cruel thing to abandon so many 
ships of burden and near coo galleys. He there- 
fore embarked his best infantry, and a select 
number of archers and spearmen, and manned 
with them no galleys, as far.as his rowers would 
supply them. The rest of his troops he drew up 
on the shore ; abandoning his great camp and his 
waifs which reached to the temple of Hercules. 
The Syracusans had not for a long time offered 
the usual sacrifices to that deity, but now both - 

into the heavens and into the abysses of the 
earth. However, lie could not be said to lose 
his life for his philosophy so much as for his 
theology. 

• Tins should probably be read Antlclidcs : for 
he seems, to be. the same person whom Plutarch 
has mentioned in the life of Alexander, and in his 
Isis and Osiris. 
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the priests and generals went to observe the 
solemnity. 

Their troops were embarked ; and the inspec- 
tors of the entrails promised the Syracusans a 
glorious victory, provided they did not begin the 
attack, but only repelled force with force. For 
Hercules, they said, was victorious only in stand- 
ing upon the defensive, and waiting to be at- 
tacked. Thus instructed, the Syracusans set out. 

Then the great sea-fight began; remarkable 
not only for the vigour that was exerted, but for 
its causing as great a variety of passion and agita- 
tion in the spectators as in the combatants them- 
selves. For those who looked on from the shore 
could discern every different and unexpected turn 
it took. The Athenians suffered not more harm 
from the enemy than they did from their own 
order of battle and the nature of their arma- 
ment. Their ships were all crowded together, 
and were heavy and unwieldy besides, while 
those of the enemy were so light and nimble, that 
they could easily change their situation, and 
attack the Athenians on all sides. Add to this, 
that the Syracusans were provided with a vast 
quantity of stones, which seldom failed of their 
effect, wherever discharged : and the Athenians 
had nothing to oppose to them but darts and 
arrows, the flight of which was so diverted by the 
motion of the ship, that few of them could reach 
their mark. The enemy was put upon this ex- 
edient by Ariston the Corinthian, who, after he 
ad given great proofs of his courage and ability, 

1 fell the moment that victory was declaring for 
the Syracusans. 

After this dreadful defeat and loss, there was 
no possibility of escaping by sea. At the same 
time the Athenians saw it was extremely difficult 
to save themselves by land. In this despair they 
neither opposed the enemy, who were seizing 
their vessels close to the shore, nor demanded 
their dead. They thought it not so deplorable a 
circumstance to leave the dead without burial, as 
to abandon the sick and wounded. .And though 
they had great miseries before their eyes, they 
looked upon their own case as.still more unhappy, 
since they had many calamities to undergo, and 
were to meet the same fate at last. . 

They did, however, design to begin their march 
in the night. Gyiippus saw the Syracusans em- 
ployed in sacrifices to the gods, and in. entertain- 
ing their friends on account of the victory,, nnd 
the feast of Hercules ; and he knew that neither 
entreaty nor force would prevail with them to 
leave the joys of festivity, and oppose the enemy’s 
flight. But* Hermocrates found out a method 
to impose upon Nicias. He sent persons in whom 
lie could confide, who were to pretend that they 
1 came from the old correspondents of that general 
within the town ; and that their business was to 
desire him not to march in the night, because the 
Syracusans had laid several ambushes for him, 
and seized all the passes. The stratagem had its 
effect. Nicias sat still, in the simplicity of his 
heart, fearing he should really fall into the enemy’s 
snares. In the morning the enemy got out before 
him. Then indeed they did seize all the difficult 


* Hermocrates'was sensible of what importance 
it was to prevent Nicias from retiring by land. 
With an army of 40,000 men which he had still 
left, he might have fortified himself in some part 
of Sicily, and renewed the war. 
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asses ; they threw up works against the fords, 

roke down the bridges, and planted their cavalry 
wherever the ground was open and even ; so that 
the Athenians could not move one step without 
fighting. 

These poor men lay close all that day and the 
night following, and then began their march with 
tears and loud lamentations ; as if they had been 
going to quit their native country, not that of the 
enemy. They were, indeed, in great want of 
provisions, and it was a miserable circumstance 
to leave their sick and wounded friends and 
comrades behind them; yet they. looked upon 
their present misfortunes as small in comparison 
of those they had to expect. 

But among the various spectacles of misery, 
there was not one more pitiable. than Nicias him- 
self : oppressed as he was with sickness, and 
unworthily reduced to hard diet and a scanty 
provision, when liis infirmities required a liberal 
supply. Yet in spite of his ill health, he acted 
and endured many things which the most robust 
underwent not without difficulty. All this while 
his troops could not hut observe, it was not for 
his own sake, or any attachment to life, that he 
submitted to such labours, but that he seemed 
still to cherish hope on their account. When 
sorrow and fear brought others to tears and com- 
plaints, if Nicias ever dropped a tear among the 
rest, it was plain lie did it from a reflection on 
the miserable and disgraceful issue of the war, 
which he hoped to have finished with great honour 
nnd success. Nor was it only the sight of his 
present misery that moved them, hut when they ' 
recollected the speeches and warnings by which 
he endeavoured to dissuade the people from the 
expedition, they could not but think his lot much 
more unhappy than he deserved. All their hopes, 
too, of assistance from heaven abandoned them, 
when they observed that so religious a man as 
Nicias, one who had thought no expense too great 
in the service of the gods, had no better fortune 
than the meanest and most profligate person in 
the army. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he still 
endeavoured, by the tone of his. voice, by his 
looks, and every expression of kindness to the 
soldiers, to show himself superior to his mis- 
fortunes. Nay, through a march of eight days, 
though attacked and harassed all the way by the 
enemy, he preserved his own division of the army 
tolerably entire; till Demosthenes was taken 
prisoner, and the troops he had the conduct of 
were surrounded, after a brave resistance, at a 
small place called Polyzelium. Demosthenes then 
drew his sword and stabbed himself, but as the 
enemy came immediately upon him and seized him, 
he had not time to givehimself the finishing stroke. 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this 
news, and he sent a feiv of his own cavalry to 
know the certainty. Finding, from their account, 
that Demosthenes and his party were really 
prisoners, he begged to treat with Gyiippus, and 
offered hostages for paying the. Syracusans the 
whole charge of the war, on condition they would 
suffer the Athenians to quit Sicily. The Syra- 
cusans rejected the proposals with every mark of 
insolence and outrage, and fell again upon a 
wretched man, who was in want of all manner of 
necessaries.* 


* But were these brave people to blame? Was 
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He defended himself, however, oil that night, ( 
and continued his march the next day to the nver 
Astmrtzs. The enemy galled his troops all the 
way, and, when they came to the banks of the 
river, pushed them in. Nay. some, ip patient to 
quench their burning thirst, voluntarily plunged 
into the stream. Then followed a most cruel 
scene of blood and slaughter ; the poor wretches 
being massacred as they were drinking; At last, 
Nicias threw himself at the feet of Gylippus, and 
said, "Gylippus, you" should show some com- 
passion amidst your victors*. I ask nothing for 
myself. What is life to a man, whose misfortunes 
are even proverbial ? a But, with respect to the 
other Athenians, methinks you should remember 
that the chance of war is uncertain, and with what 
humanity and moderation they treated you, when 
they were victorious." 

Gylippus was somewhat affected both at the 
sight of Nicias, and at his speech. He knew the 
good offices he had done the Laccdxmonirms at 
the la*t treaty of peace ; and he was sensible it 
would contribute greatly to his honour, if he 
could take two of the enemy’s generals prisoners. 
Therefore, raising Nicias from the ground, he 
bade him take courage ; and gave orders that the 
other Athenians should have quarter. But as 
the order was slowly communicated, the number 
of those that were saved was greatly inferior to i 
that of tlie slain ; though the soldiers spared 
several unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracusan s had collected all the 
prisoners they could find into one body, they 
dressed some of the tallest and straightest trees 
that grew by the river, as trophies, with the arms 1 
the}* had taken from the enemy. After which , 
they marched homeward, with garlands on their 1 
heads, and with their horses adorned in the most i 
splendid manner ; having first shorn those of the ' 
Athenians. Thus they entered the city, as it 
were in triumph, after the happy termination of 
the sharpest dispute that ever subsisted between 
Grecians, and one of the^most complete^ victories 
the sun ever beheld, m\ined by a glorious and 
persevering exertion ot firmness and valour. 

A general assembly of the people of Syracuse 
and of its allies was then held, in which Eurycles* 
the crator proposed a decree, that, in the first 
place, the day they took Nicias should be observed 
as a festival, with the title of Asinnrin* from the 
river where that great event took place, and that 
it should be entirely employed in sacrifices to the 
gods. This was the twenty-seventh day of the 
month Carr.eus, called by the Athenians Met* i- 
.pVu/rf.t As to the prisoners, he proposed that 
the Athenian servants and all the allies should be 
•old for slaves; that such of the Athenians as 
were freemen, and the Sicilians their partisans, 
should be confined to the quarries; nnd tliat the 
generals should be put to death. As the Syra* 


It r.ct natural for them to u*e every means in their 
power to harass and weaken an enemy, v.ho Imd 
ambitiously considered their country as a pro- 
perty* . , . . 

* Diodorus Siculus calls h:m Diodes. 

t Though jt is net easy, as we have observed 
in a farmer note, to bring the Grecian months to 
tally wj;h ours, yet we agree in this place with 
Dueler, that September is probably meant, or 
pan cf it ; beenu *o Plutarch had said above, that 
the sickness had set in with autumn. 


cusans_ accepted the bill, Hermocrates rose up 
and said, it was a more glorious thing to make 

good use of a victory than to gain one. But 
his motion raised a great ferment in the assembly. 
Gylippus expressing his desire to have the Athe- 
nian generals, that he might carry them prisoners 
ro Lacedremon, the Syracusans, now grown inso- 
lent with their good fortune, loaded him with re- 
proaches. Indeed, they could not well bear his 
severity and Lacedaemonian rigour in command, 
while the war lasted. Besides, ns Timxus ob- 
serves, they had discovered in him an avarice 
and meanness, which was a disease he inherited 
from his father Clcandridcs, who was banished 
for taking of bribes. The son, out of the thousand 
talents which Lysander sent by him to Sparta, 
purloined thirty, and hid them under the tiles . 
of his house. Being detected in it, he fled his 
country with the utmost disgrace; as we have 
related more at large in the life of Lysander. 

Timteus docs not agree with Pnilistus and 
Thucydides, that Demosthenes and Nicias were 
stoned to death by the Syracusans. Instead of 
that, he tells us, that Hermocrates sent one of his 
people, to acquaint those two generals with what 
was passing in the assembly, and the messengers 
being admitted by the guards before the court 
was dismissed, the unhappy men despatched 
themselves. Their bodies were thrown without 
the gates, and lay there exposed to the view of 
all those who wanted to enjoy the spectacle. I 
•am informed that a a shield { said to be that of 
Nicias, is shown to this day in one of the temples 
at Syracuse ; the exterior texture of which is gold 
and purple, and executed with surprising art. n 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part 
perished in the quarries to which they were con- 
fined, by diseases and bad diet; for they were 
allowed only a pint of barley a day, and half a 
pint of water. Many of those who were con- 
cealed by the soldiers, or escaped by passing as 
servants, were sold for slaves, and^ stigmatized 
with the figure of a horse upon their foreheads. 
Several of these, however, submitted to their fate 
with patience ; and the modesty and decency 
with which they behaved were such, that they 
were either soon released, or treated in their 
servitude with great respect by their masters. 

Some there were who owed their preservation 
to Euripides. Of all the Grecians, his was the 
muse whom the Sicilians were most in love with. 
From every stranger that landed in their island, 
they gleaned every small specimen or portion of 
Ins works, and communicated it with pleasure to 
each other. It is said that on this occasion a 
number of Athenians, upon their return home, 
went to Euripides, and thanked him in the most 
respectful manner for their obligations to his pen ; 
rome haring been enfranchised for teaching their 
masters what they remembered of his poems, and 
others having got refreshments when they were 
wandering about after the battle, for singing a 
few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, since they tell us, that when a ship from'*! 
Caunus, which happened to be pursued by pirates, 
was going to take shelter in one of their ports, 
the Sicilians at first refused to admit her; upon 
asking the crew whether they knew any of the 
verses of Euripides, and being answered in the 
affirmative, they received both them and their 
vessel. 

The Athenians, we arc told, did not give credit 
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to the first news of this misfortune ; the person- false news and a public incendiary.* In this 
who brought it not appearing to deserve ^ their light he was fastened to the wheel, where he bore 
notice. It seems, a stranger who landed in the the torture for some time, till at length some 
Piraeus, as he sat to be shaved in a barber’s shop, -credible persons arrived, who gave a distinct 
spoke of it as an event already known to the account of the whole disaster. With so much 
Athenians. The barber no sooner heard it, but, difficulty did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit 
before the stranger could communicate it to any among the Athenians, though he had often fore- 
other person, he ran into the city ; and applying warned them that they would certainly happen. 

to the magistrates, informed them of the news in 

open court. Trouble and dismay seized all that * Casaubon would infer from hence, that the 
heard it. The magistrates immediately sum- Athenians had a law for punishing the forgers of 
moned an assembly, and introduced the informant, false news. But this person was punished, not so 
There he was interrogated, of whom he had the much as a forger of false news as a public incen- 
intelligence ; and, as he could give no clear and diary, who, by exciting groundless terrors in the 
pertinent answer, he was considered as a forger of people, aided and abetted their enemies. 


MARCUS CRASSUS. 


Marcus Crassus, whose father had borne the 
office of censor, and been honoured with a 
triumph, was brought up in a small house with 
his two brothers. These married while their 
parents were living, and they all ate at the same 
table. This, we may suppose, contributed. rot a 
little to render him sober and moderate in his 
diet. Upon the death of one of his brothers, he 
took the widow and children into his house. 
With respect to women, there was not a man in 
Rome more regular in his conduct ; though, 
when somewhat advanced in years, he was sus- 
pected of a criminal commerce with one of the 
vestal virgins named Licinia. Licinia was im- 
peached by one Plotinus, but acquitted upon 
trial. It seems the vestal had a beautiful country- 
house, which Crassus wanting to have at an 
under-price, paid his court to the lady with great 
assiduity, and thence fell under that suspicion. 
His judges, knowing that avarice was at the 
bottom of all, acquitted him of the charge of 
corrupting the vestal : and he never let her rest 
till she had sold him her house. 

The Romans say, Crassus had only that one 
vice of avarice, which cast a shade upon his 
many virtues. He appeared, indeed, to have but 
one bad quality, because it was so much stronger, 
and more powerful than the rest, that it quite 
obscured them. His love of money is very 
evident from the size of his estate, and his man- 
ner of raising it. At first it did not exceed 
300 talents. But, during his public employments, 
after he had consecrated the tenth of his sub- 
stance to Hercules, given an entertainment to the 
people, and a supply of bread corn to each 
citizen for three months, he found, upon an exact 
computation, that he was master of 7100 talents. 
The greatest part of this fortune, if we may 
declare the truth, to his extreme disgrace, was 
gleaned from war and from fires ; for he made a 
traffic of the public calamities. When Sylla had 
taken Rome, and sold the estates of those whom 
t he had put to death, which he both reputed, and 
' called the spoils of his enemies, he was desirous 
to involve all persons of consequence in his crime, 
and he found in Crassus a man who refused no 
kind of gift or purchase. 

Crassus observed also how liable the -city was 
to fires, and how frequently houses fell down ; 
which misfortunes were owing to the weight of 
the buildings, and their standing so close to- 


gether,! In consequence of this, he provided 
himself with slaves who were carpenters and 
masons, and went on collecting them till he had 
upwards of 500. Then he made it his business 
to buy houses that were on fire, and others that 
joined upon them ; and he commonly had them 
at a low price, by reason of the fear and distress 
the owners were in about the event. Hence, in 
time, he became master of great part of Rome. 
But though he had so many workmen, he built 
no more for himself than one house in which he 
lived. For he used to say that those who love 
building will soon ruin themselves, and need no 
other enemies. 

Though he had several silver mines, and lands 
of great value, as well as labourers who turned 
them to the best advantage, yet it may be truly 
asserted, that the revenue he drew from these 
was nothing in comparison of that produced by 
his slaves. Such a number had he of them, and 
all useful in life, readers, amanuenses, book- 
keepers, stewards, and cooks. He used to attend 
to their education, and often gave them lessons 
himself ; esteeming it a principal part of the 
business of a master to inspect and take care of 
his servants, whom he considered as the living 
instruments of economy. In this he was cer- 
tainly right, if he thought, as he often said, that 
other matters should be managed by servants, 
but the servants by the master. Indeed, eco- 
nomics, so far as they regard only inanimate 
things, serve only the low purposes of gain : but 
where they regard human beings, they rise 
higher, and form a considerable branch of politics. 
He was wrong, however, in saj-ing, that no man 
ought to be esteemed rich, who could not with 
his own revenue maintain an army. For as 
Archidamus observes, it never ’can be calculated 
what such a monster as war will devour. Nor 
consequently can it be determined what fortune 
is . sufficient for its demands. Very different in 
this respect were the sentiments of Crassus from 
those of Marius. When the latter had made a 
distribution of lands among his soldiers at' the 
rate of fourteen acres a man, and found that 
they wanted more, he said, “I hope no Roman 

t The streets were narrow and crooked, and 
the houses chiefly of wood, after the Gauls had 
burned the city. 
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will ever think that portion of land too little 
which is sufficient to maintain him. 

It must be acknowledged, that Crassus be- 
haved in a generous manner to strangers ; his 
house was always open to them, io wluJi we 
may add, that he used to lend money to his 
friends without interest. Nevertheless, his rigour 
in demanding his money the very day it was due, 
often made his appearing favour a greater incon- 
venience than the paying of interest would have 
been. As to his invitations, they were most of 
them to the commonalty ; and though there was 
a simplicity in the provision, yet at the s time 
time there was a neatness and unceremonious 
welcome, which made it more agreeable than 
more expensive tables. . 

As to his studies, he cultivated oratory, most 
particularly that of the bar, which had its 
superior utility. And though he might not be 
reckoned equal, upon the whole, to the lirst- rate 
speakers, yet by his care and application he 
exceeded those whom nature had favoured more. 
For there was not a cause, however unimportant, 
to which he did not come prepared. Besides, 
when Pompey and Caesar and Cicero refused to 
speak, he often rose and finished the argument 
in favour of the defendant. This attention of 
his to assist any unfortunate citizen was a very 
popular thing I and his obliging manner m his 
common address had an equal charm, a. here 
was not a Roman, however mean and insig- 
nificant, whom he did not salute, or whose 
salutation he did not return by name. . 

His 'knowledge of history is also said to have 
been extensive, and he was not without a taste of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. In the latter branch he 
was assisted by a philosopher named Alex- 
ander;* a man who gave the most glorious 
proofs of his disinterested mid mild disposition, 
during his acquaintance with Crassus. For it 
is not easy to say, whether his poverty was 
greater when he entered, or when he left his 
house. He was the only friend that Crassus 
would take with him into the country ; on which 
occasions he would lend him a cloak for the 
journey, but demand it again when he returned 
to Rome. The patience of that man is truly 
admirable, particularly if we consider that the 
philosophy he professed did^ not look upon 
poverty as a thing indifferent.!* But this was a 
later circumstance in the life of Crassus. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius pre- 
vailed, it soon appeared that they were not 
returning for any benefit to their country, but 
for the ruin and destruction of the nobility. 
Part of them they had already caught and put 
to death; among whom were the father and 
brother of Crassus. Crassus himself, who was 
then a very young man, escaped the present 
danger. But, as he saw the tyrants had their 
hunters beating about for him on all sides, he 
took three friends and ten servants with him. 
and fled with surprising expedition into Spain , 
where he had attended his father during his 


proctorship, and gained himself friends. There, 
too, he found the minds of men full of terror, 
and all trembling at the cruelty of Marius, as 
if he had been actually present ; therefore he 
did not venture to apply to any of his friends m 
public. Instead of that, he went into a farm 
which Vibius Placianus had contiguous to the 
sea, and hid himself in a spacious cave there. 
From thence he sent one of his servants to sound 
Vibius ; for his provisions already legan to fail. 
Vibius, delighted to hear that he had escaped, 
inquired the number of people he had with him, 
and the place of his retreat. He did not wait 
on him in person, but sent immediately for the 
steward of that farm, and ordered him to dress 
a supper every day, carry it to the foot of the 
rock, and then retire in silence. He charged 
liim not to be curious in examining into the 
affair, under pain of death; and promised him 
his freedom, if he proved faithful in his commis- 
sion. . . . 

The cave is at a small distance from the sen. 
The surrounding rocks which form it admit only 
a slight and agreeable breath of air. A little 
beyond the entrance, it is astonishingly lofty, 
and the compass of it. is so great, that it has 
several large caverns, like a suit of rooms, one 
within another. It is ,not destitute cither of 
water or light. A spring of excellent water flows 
from the rock; and there arc small natural 
apertures, where the rocks, approach each other 
at top, through which daylight is admitted. By 
reason of the thickness of the rock, the interior 
air too is pure and clear; the.fogtpr and moist 
part of it being carried away with the stream. 

Crassus, in this asylum, had his provisions 
brou; ' 


* Xylander conjectures this might be Alex- 
ander the Milesian, who is called Polyhistor and 
Cornelius ; and who is said to have flourished in 
the times of Sylla. 

t Aristotle’s, as well as Plato’s philosophy, 
reckoned riches among real blessings, and looked 
upon them as conducive to virtue. 


ught every day by the steward, who neither 
nor knew him or his people, though he was 
seen by them, because they knew his time, and 
watched for his coming. And he brought not 
only what was sufficient for use, but delicacies 
too for pleasure. For Vibius had determined to 
treat his friend with all imaginable kindness. 
He reflected that some regard should be had to 
his time of life, and as he. was very young, that 
he should have some particular indulgences on 
that account. To supply his necessities only, he 
thought, looked more like constraint than friend- 
ship. Therefore, one day he took with him two 
handsome maid servants, and walked towards 
the sea. When they came to the cave, he 
showed them the entrance, and bade them go 
boldly in, for they had nothing to fear. Cras- 
sus, seeing them, was afraid his retreat was 
discovered, and began to examine who they 
were, and what they wanted. They answered 
as they were instructed, that they were come 
to seek their master who lay concealed there. 
Upon which, he perceived, it was. only a piece 
of gallantry in Vibius, who studied to divert 
him. He received the damsels, therefore, and 
kept them all the time he stayed there; and 
they served to carry his messages to Vibius, 
and to bring answers back. Fenestella says,’ 
he saw one of them when she was very old, and 
often heard her tell the story with pleasure. 


* Fenestella wrote several books of annals. 
He might very well have seen one of these 
slaves when she was old ; for he. did not die till 
the sixth year of the reign of Tiberius, nor until 
he was seventy years of age. 
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Crassus spent eight months in this privacy, at 
the end of which he received intelligence that 
Cinna was dead. Then he immediately made his 
appearance, and numbers repaired to him ; out 
of which he selected a corps of 2500 men. With 
these he visited, the cities; and most historians 
agree, that he pillaged one called Malacca. Ilut 
others tell us, he absolutely denied it, and dis- 
claimed the thing in the face of those who spread 
the report. After this, he collected vessels, and 
passed over into Africa, to join Metefius Pius, 
an officer of great reputation, who had raised 
considerable forces. He did not, however, stay 
long there. Upon some difference with Metei- 
lus, he applied himself to Sylla, who received 
him with pleasure, and ranked him among his 
principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chose to 
keep the young men he had about him in exer- 
cise, and sent them upon various commissions. 
Crassus he despatched to levy troops among the 
Marsi : and, ns his passage lay through the 
enemy s country, he demanded guards of Sylla. 

“ I give thee for guards," said he, in an angry 
tone, “I give thee for guards, thy father, thy 
brother, thy friends, thy relations, who have 
been unjustly and abominably sacrificed, and 
whose cause I am going to revenge upon their 
murderers." 

Crassus, roused and inflamed with these 
words,' passed boldly through the midst of the 
enemy : raised a considerable army, and showed 
his attachment, ns well as exerted his courage, in 
all Sylla’s conflicts. Hence, we are told, came 
his first competition and dispute with Pompcy 
for the palm of honour. Pompcy was the 
younger man, and had this great disadvantage 
besides, that his father was more hated than any 
man in Rome. Yet his genius broke forth with 
such lustre on these occasions, that Sylla treated 
him with more respect than he generally showed 
much older men, or even those of his own rank. 
For he used to rise up at his approach, and 
uncover his head, and salute him as Impcmtor. 

Crassus was not a fittfc piqued at these things, 
though there was no reason for his pretensions. 
He had not the capacity of Pompcy ; besides, 
his innate blemishes, his avarice and meanness, 
robbed his actions of all their grace and dignity. 
For instance, when he took the city of Tuder in 
Umbria, he was supposed to have appropriated 
the greatest part of the plunder to his own use, 
and it was represented in that light to Sylla, It 
is true, in the battle fought near Rome, which 
was the greatest and most decisive of all, Sylla 
was worsted, his troops repulsed, and a number 
of them killed.. Meantime, Crassus, who com- 
manded the right wing, was victorious, and 
having pursued the enemy till night, sent fto 
inform Sylla of his success, and to demand re- 
freshments for his men. 

But in the time of the proscriptions and con- 
fiscations, he lost all the credit he had gained ; 
buying great estates at an under-price, and often 
begging such as he had cast his eye upon. Nay, 
in the country of the Brutians, he is said to have 
proscribed one pian without Sylla's order, merely 
to seize his fortune. Upon this, Sylla gave him 
up, and never after employed him in any public 
affair. 

Though Crassus was an exquisite flatterer him- 
self, yet no man was more easily caught by 

- — - _ . . t 

flattery than he. And what was very particular, 
though he was one of the most covetous men in 
the world, no man was more averse to, or more 
severe against, such that resembled him.* But it 
gave him still more pain to see Pompcy so suc- 
cessful in all his employments, to see him honoured 
with a triumph, and saluted by the citizens with 
the title of the Great. One day he happened to 
be told Pompcy the Great was coming; upon • 
which he answered with a scornful smile, “ How 
big is be?" 

As he despaired of rising to an equality with 
him in war, he betook himself to the administra- 
tion ; and by paying his court, by defending the 
impeached, by lending money, and by assisting 
and canvassing for persons who stood for offices, 
he gained an authority and influence equal to 
that which Pompcy acquired by his military 
achievements. . There was something remarkably 
peculiar in their case. The name and interest of 
Pompey were much greater in Rome, when he 
was absent and t distinguishing himself in the 
field. When present, Crassus often carried his 
point against him. This must be imputed to the 
state and grandeur that he affected : he seldom 
showed himself in public, or appeared in the 
assemblies of the people; and lie very rarely 
served those who made application to him ; ima- 
gining by that means he should have his interest 
entire when he wanted it himself. Crassus, on 
the contrary, had his services ever ready for 
those who wanted them ; he constantly .made 
his appearance ; he was easy of access ; his life 
was spent in business and good offices ; so that 
his open and obliging manner got the better of 
Pompey's distance and state. 

As to dignity of person, powers of persuasion, 
and engaging turn of countenance, we are told 
they were the same. But the emulation with 
which Crassus was actuated never carried him on 
to hatred and malignity. It is true, he. was con- 
cerned to see Pompcy and C:csar held in greater 
honour, but he did not add rancour and male- • 
volence to his ambition ; though Closer, when 
he was taken by pirates, in Asia, and strictly 
confined, cried out, “ O Crassus, what pleasure 
will it give thee to hear that I am taken. 1" 
However, they were afterwards upon a footing 
of friendship ; and when Cicsar was going to set 
out for his command in Spain, and his creditors 
were ready to seize his equipage, because he 
could not satisfy them, Crassus was kind enough 
to deliver him from the embarrassment, by giving 
security for 830 talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three 
parties, at the head of which were Pompey, 
Cmsar, and Crassus. For, as to Cato, his repu- 
tation was greater than his power, and his virtue 
more admired than followed. The prudent and 
steady part of the city were for Pompey; the 
violent and the enterprising gave in to the pros- 
pects of Cresar ; Crassus steered a middle course, 
and availed himself of both. Crassus, indeed, 

* It was observed by the late ingenious Mr. 
Shenstonc, that a coxcomb will be the first to 
find out and expose a coxcomb. Men of the 
same virtues love each other for the sake of those 
virtues ; but sympathy in vice or folly has gene- 
rally a contrary effect. 

f This was not peculiar to Pompey : it was 
the case of Marius and many others. 
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on account of liis political influence ns from per- 
sonal regard. He went nnd posted himself in the 
I’iccnc, in order to intercept Spartacus, who was 
to march that way. At the same time he sent 
his lieutenant Mummius round with two legions; 
giving him strict orders only to follow the enemy, 
and by no means to hazard cither battle or skir- 
mish. Mummius, however, upon the first pro- 
mising occasion, engaged Spartacus, and was 
entirely routed. Numbers fell upon the field of 
battle, and many others threw away their arms, 
and fled for their lives. 

Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, 
and new armed his men, but insisted withal that 
they should find security for their keeping those 
arms they were now entrusted with. The first 
500, who had shown the greatest marks of 
cowardice, he divided into fifty parts, and put 
one in each decade to death, to whose lot it might 
happen to fall ; thus reviving an ancient custom 
of military punishment which had been Ion": dis- 
used. Indeed, this kind of punishment is the 
greatest mark of infamy, and being put in execu- 
tion in sight of the whole army, is attended with 
many awful and affecting circumstances. 

After thus chastising his men, lie led them 
against the enemy. Hut Spartacus turned back 
and retired through Luca ilia to the sea. The 
rebel happening to find a number of vessels in 
harbour belonging to the Cilician pirates, re- 
solved to make an attempt upon Sicily ; where, 
at the head of eooo men, lie thought lie could 
easily rekindle the Servile war, which had hut 
lately been smothered,* and which wanted little 
fuel to make it flame out again. Accordingly the 
pirates entered into ng'emnent with him ; hut 
they had no sooner taken his money than they 
broke their engagement, and sailed another way. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left the sea, and in- 
trenched himself in the peninsula of Khegium. 

When Crassus came up, lie observed that the 
nature of the place suggested what measures he 
should take ; in consequence of which he deter- 
mined to build a wall across the isthmus. This, 
he knew, would at once keep his soldiers from 
idleness, and cut off the enemy’s supplies. The 
work was great nnd difficult : nevertheless he 
finished it beyond all expectation, in a short 
time ; drawing a trench from sea to sea 300 fur- 
longs in length, fifteen feet in breadth, and ns 
many in depth ; he built a wall also above it of 
considerable height and strength. 

Spartacus at first made n jest of the under- 
taking. Hut, when his plunder began to fail, and 
he wanted to go farther, he saw the wall before 
him, and at the same time was conscious that the 
peninsula was exhausted. He watched his oppor- 
tunity, however, in a snowy and tempestuous 
night, to fill up the trench with earth, wood, 
and other materials : and so passed it with a 
third part of his army. Crassus now began to 
fear, that Spartacus, in the spirit of enterprise, 
would march immediately to Rome. Hut when 
1 he observed that a number of the enemy upon 
some difference or other, separated and en- 
camped upon the Lucanian lake, he recovered 
his spirits. The water of this lake is said to 
change in such a manner, as sometimes to be 
sweet and fresh, and at other times so salt that it 


* It was but nineteen years before, that a 
period was put to the Servile war in Sicily. 


is impossible to drink it. Crassus fell upon this 
party, nnd drove them from the lake, hut could 
not do any great execution, or continue the pursuit 
f.ir. becnuse Spartacus made his appearance, and 
rallied the fugitives. 

Crassus now repented of having written to the 
senate, that it was necessary to rcc all Luciillus 
from Thrace, and I'oinpcy from Spain; and 
hastened to finish the war himself. For lie was 
sensible that the general who should come to his 
assistance would rob him of all the honour. He 
resolved, therefore, in the first place, to attack the 
troops which had revolted, and formed a separate 
body, under the command of two officers named 
Cinnicius and Castus. With this view, he sent a 
corps of Cooo men before to seize an eminence 
which he thought would lie of service to him, but 
ordered them to conduct their enterprise with all 
imaginable secrecy. They observed his direc- 
tions; and to conceal their march the better, 
covered their helmets and the rest of their arms. 
Two women, however, who were sacrificing 
before the enemy's camp, discovered them ; and 
they would probably have met their fate, had not 
Crassus advanced immediately, and given the 
enemy battle. This was the most obstinate action 
in the whole war. Twelve thousand three hun- 
dred of the enemy were killed, of which number 
there were only two found wounded in the back ; 
the rest died in their ranks, after the bravest 
exertions of valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the 
mountains of I’ctclia : nnd Quintus, one of 
Crassus’s officers, and Scropha the qutestor, 
marched after, to harass his rear. Rut. Spar- 
tacus facing about, the Romans fled in the most 
dastardly manner, ’>nd with great difficulty carried 
off the qutestor, who was wounded. This success 
was the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the fugitives 
such spirits, that they would no longer decline a 
decisive action, or be obedient to tlicir officers ; 
but as they were upon the road, addressed them 
with their swords in tiicir hands, and insisted on 
marching back through Lucania with the utmost 
expedition, to meet the Romans, and face Crassus 
in the field. 

This was the very thing that Crassus desired. 
He was informed that I’ompcy was approaching ; 
and of the many speeches to the people on occasion 
of the ensuing election, in which it was asserted, 
that this laurel.bclongcd to him, and that, as soon 
as he made his appearance, he would by some 
decisive stroke pm an end to the war. 

Crassus, therefore, hastened to give that stroke 
himself, and, with the same view, encamped v^ry 
near the enemy. One day when he had ordered 
his soldiers to dig a trench, the gladiators attacked 
them as they were at work. Numbers came up 
continually on both sides to support the com- 
batants: and at last Spartacus seeing what the 
case necessarily required, drew out his whole 
army. When they brought him his horse, he 
drew his sword and killed him, saying at the 
same time, "If 1 prove victorious, 1 shall have 
horses at command ; if I am defeated, I shall 
have no need of thiji.” Ilis aim was to find 
Crassus, and he made his way through showers 
of darts and heaps of the slain. lie did not, 
indeed, reach him, but lie killed with his own 
hand two centurions who ventured to engage him. 
At last, those that seconded him fled. He, how- 
ever, still stood his ground, and though surrounded 
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| by numbers, fought with great gallantry, till he 
was cut in pieces. 

Crassus, on this occasion, availed himself of 
every circumstance with which Fortune favoured 
him ; he performed every act of generalship ; he 
exposed his person in the boldest manner ; yet he 
was only wreathing a laurel for the brows of 
Pompey. Pompey met, it seems, those who 
escaped out of the field, and put them to the 
sword. In consequence of which, he wrote to 
the. senate, that Crassus had indeed beaten the 
fugitive gladiators in a pitched battle ; but that 
it was he who had cut up the war by the roots. 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in 
a magnificent manner for his conquest of Sertorius 
and Spain. As for Crassus, he did not pretend 
to ask for the greater triumph ; and even the less, 
which is led up on foot, under the name of an , 
ovation, seemed to have no propriety or decorum 
in the conquest of fugitive slaves. In what re- 
spects this differs from the other, and whence the 
term ovation is derived, we have considered in 
the Life of Marcellus. 

Pompey was immediately called to the consul- 
ship ; and though Crassus had interest enough of 
his own to encourage him to hope for the same 
honour, vet he scrupled not to solicit his good 
offices. Pompey received the application with 
pleasure; for he was desirous by all means to 
have Crassus under an obligation to him. He, 
therefore readily espoused his cause ; and, at 
last, when he made his speech to the people, 
said, he was as much indebted to them for the 
colleague they had given him as for their favour 
to himself. However, the same good under- 
standing did not long continue; they differed 
about almost every article that came before them ; 
and those disputes and altercations prevented 
their doing anything considerable during their 
whole consulship. The most remarkable thing 
was, that Crassus offered a great sacrifice to Her- 
cules, entertained the people at 10,000 tables, 
and gave them a supply of bread-com for three 
months. 

When they held one of the last assemblies 
before they quitted their charge, a Roman 
knight, named. Onatius Aurelius, who had spent 
most of his time in a retired manner in the 
country, and was a man of no great note, mounted 
the^ rostrum, and gave the people an account of 
a vision that had appeared to him. “Jupiter/* 
said he, “appeared to me in a dream, and com- 
manded- me to inform you in this public manner, 
that you are not to suffer the consuls to lay down 
their office before they are reconciled.” He had 
no sooner ended his speech than the people insisted 
that they should be reconciled. Pompey stood 
without making any motion towards it, but 
Crassus went and offered him his hand. “ I am 
not ashamed, my fellow-citizens,” said he, “nor 
do I think it beneath me, to make the first ad- 
vances to Pompey, whom you distinguished with . 
the name of Great , while he was but a beardless 
youth, and whom you honoured with a triumph 
before he was a senator.” 

These were the only memorable things in the 
consulate of Crassus. As for his censorship, it 
passed without anything worth mentioning. * He 
made no inquisition into the lives and manners of 


• * was censor six years after his consulship, 
sixty-three years before the birth of Christ. 


the senators ; he did not review the equestrian 
order, or number the people. Lutacius Catulus, 
one of the best natured men in the world, was his 
colleague ; and it is said, that when Crassus 
wanted to adopt a violent and unjust measure, I 
mean the making Egypt tributary to Rome, 
Cntalus strongly opposed it ; and hence arose that 
difference, in consequence of which they resigned 
their charge. 

When the great conspiracy of Catiline, which 
brought . the commonwealth to the verge of 
destruction, broke out, Crassus was suspected of 
having some concern in it. Nay, there was one 
who named him among the conspirators ; but no 
one gave credit to his information.* It is true, 
Cicero, in one of his orations, openly accuses both 
Crassus and Cscsar of that crime. But that 
oration did not appear in public till both those 
great men were dead. On the other hand, the 
same Cicero, in the oration he delivered relating 
to his consulship, expressly says, that Crassus 
came to him one night, and put a letter in his 
hands, which showed the reality of the plot into 
which they were then inquiring. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that Crassus after this conceived 
a mortal hatred for Cicero, and would have shown 
it in. some act of violence, had not his son 
Publius prevented it. Publius was a man of 
letters, and eloquence had a particular charm for 
him : (hence his attachment to Cicero was so 
great, that when the bill for his banishment was 
proposed, he went into mourning, and persuaded 
the rest of the Roman youth to do the same. At 
last, he even prevailed with his father to be 
reconciled to him. 

About this time, ^Caesar returned from his 
government, to solicit the consulship. Finding 
Crassus and Pompey. again at variance, he would 
not apply to cither in particular, lest he should 
make the other his enemy ; nor could he hope to 
succeed without the assistance of. one of them. 
In this dilemma he determined, if possible, to 
effect a good understanding once more between 
them. For which purpose he represented, that, 
by levelling their artillery against each other, 
they raised the Ciceros, the Catuli, and the Catos ; 
who would be nothing, if they were once real 
friends, and took care. to act in concert. “If 
that were the case, ” said he, “ with your united 
interests and counsels you might carry all before 
you.” 

These representations had their effect ; and, by 
joining himself to the league, he formed that 
invincible triumvirate which ruined the senate 
and people of Rome. Not that either Crassus or 
Pompey gained any advantage from their union ; 

* Sallust says othenvise. He tells us it did 
appear incredible to some, but others believed it. 
Yet, not thinking it advisable to exasperate a man 
of so much power, they joined his retainers and 
those who owed him money, in crying it was a 
calumny, and in saying the senate ought to 
exculpate him ; which accordingly they did. 
Some were of opinion, and Crassus himself among 
the rest, the informer was suborned by Cicero. 
But what end could Cicero have in accusing a 
man of his consequence, unless it were to alarm 
the senate and people the more with a sense of 
their danger ? And what could Crassus propose to 
himself in entering into a plot to burn a city in 
which his property was so large ? 
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but Ctesar, by the help of both, climbed to the 
highest pinnacle of power. An earnest of this he 
had, in his being unanimously elected consul. 
And as he acquitted himself in his office with 
great honour, they procured him the command 
of armies, and decreed him the, province of Gaul, 
where he was established, as m an impregnable 
castle. For they imagined, if they did but secure 
to him the province that was fallen to his lot, they 
might share the rest between them at their 
leisure. 

It was the immoderate love of power which led 
Pompey into this error. And Crassus to his old 
disease of avarice now added a new one. The 
achievements, the victories, and triumphs of 
Caesar, raised in Crassus, a passion for the same ; 
and he could not be content to be beneath him in 
this respect, though he was so much superior in 
others. He therefore never let himself rest, till 
he met an inglorious fate, and involved his country 
in the most dreadful calamities. 

On Caisar's coming froni Gaul to the city of 
Lucca, numbers went to wait upon him, and 
among the rest Crassus and Pompey. These, in 
their private conferences, agreed with him to 
carry matters with a higher hand, and to make 
themselves absolute in Rome. For this purpose 
Crrsar was to remain at the head of his army, and 
the- other two chiefs to divide the rest of the 
provinces and armies between them. There was 
no way, however, to carry their scheme into 
execution, without suing for another consulship: 
in which Ctesar was to assist by writing to his 
friends, and by sending a number of his soldiers 
to vote in the election. 

When Crassus and Pompey returned to Rome, 
their designs were very much suspected ; and the 
general discourse was, that the late interview 
boded no good to the commonwealth. Hereupon, 
Marcellinus and Domitius* asked Pompey in full 
senate, whether he intended to solicit the consul- 
ship. To which he answered, “ Perhaps I may 
—perhaps not.” And upon their interrogating 
him a second time, he said, “ If I solicit it, I shall 
solicit it for men of honour, and not for men of a 
meaner principle.” As this answer appeared to 
have too much of haughtiness and .contempt, 
Crassus expressed himself with more moderation, 

“ If it be for the public good, I shall solicit it — if 
not, I shall forbear.” 

By this some other candidates, and among the 
rest Domitius, were emboldened to appear ; but 
as soon as Crassus and Pompey declared them- 
selves, the rest dropped their pretensions. Only 
Domitius was exhorted and encouraged by his 
friend and kinsman Cato not to abandon his 
prospects, but to stand boldly up for the liberties 
of his country. As for Pompey and Crassus, he 
said, they wanted not the consulship, but absolute 
power ; nor was it so much their aim to be chief 
magistrates at home ; as to seize the provinces, 
and to divide the armies between them.” 

Cato having thus expressed his real sentiments, 
drew Domitius almost forcibly into th z forum, 
and numbers joined them there. For they were 
greatly surprised at this step of Crassus and 
Pompey. “ Why do they demand, " said they, a 
second consulship ? Why together ? Why not 
with others ? Have we not many persons of merit 


* Domitius zEnobarbus. 


sufficient to entitle them to be colleagues with 
either Crassus or Pompey 1 ” 

Pompey's party, alarmed at these speeches, 
threw off the mask, and adopted the most violent 
measures. Among other outrages, they waylaid 
Domitius as he was going to the place of election 
before day, accompanied by his friends; killed 
the torch-beat-er, and wounded many of his train, 
Cato among the rest. Then they shut them all up 
together till Crassus and Pompey were elected. 

A little after this, they confined Domitius to 
his house, by planting armed men about it, drove 
Cato out of the forum , and killed several who 
made resistance. Having thus cleared the way, 
they continued Cccsar in his government for five 
years more, and got Syria and both the Spains for 
their own provinces. Upon casting lots, Syria 
fell to Crassus, and the Spainsto Pompey. 

The allotment was not disagreeable to the 
multitude. They chose to have Pompey not far 
from Rome : and Pompey, who passionately 
loved his wife, was very glad of the opportunity 
to spend most of his time there. As for Crassus, 
as soon as it appeared that Syria was his lot, he 
discovered the greatest joy ; and considered it as 
the principal happiness of his life ; insomuch that 
even before strangers and the populace he could 
hardly restrain his. transports. To his intimate 
friends he opened himself more freely, expressing 
the most sanguine hopes and indulging in vain 
elevations of heart, unsuitable to his age and 
disposition : for in general he was far from being 
pompous or inclined to vanity. But now, ex- 
travagantly elated and corrupted by his flattering 
prospects, he considered not Syria and the Par- 
thians as the termination of his good fortune ; but 
intended to make the expedition of Lucullus 
against Tigraues, and of Pompey against Mith- 
ridates, appear only the sports of children. His 
design was to penetrate to the ^ Bactrians, the 
Indians, the eastern ocean, and in his hopes he 
had already swallowed up the cast. 

In the law relating to the government _of 
Crassus, no mention was made of a war in its 
neighbourhood : but all the world knew .Crassus 
had an eye to it. And Csesar, in the letter he 
wrote to him from Gaul, commended his design, 

; and encouraged him to attack the Parthians. 
But when he Was going to set out, Ateius, one of 
the tribunes, threatened to stop him, and numbers 
joined the tribune's party. They could not with- 
out indignation think of his going to begin hos- 
tilities against a people who had done them no 
injury, and were in fact their allies. CrassUs, 
alarmed at this, desired Pompey to conduct him 
out of Rome. He knew the dignity of Pompey, 
and the veneration the populace had for him : and 
on this occasion, though many were prepared to 
withstand Crassus, and to raise a clamour against 
him, yet when they saw Pompey marching before 
him with an open and gay countenance, they 
dropped their resentment, and made way in 
silence. . 1 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In 
the first place, by the authority of his office he 
commanded him to stop, and protested against 
his enterprise. Then he ordered one of his officers 
to seize him. But the other tribunes interposing, 
the officer let Crassus go. Ateius now ran before 
to the gate, and placed there a censer with fire in 
it. At the approach of Crassus, he sprinkled 
incense upon it, offered libations, and uttered the 
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Se^never escapes tbeir r effc« ; nay, they add, exposed him to the contempt of those whom he 

unhappy •^Tthat"' Aey 'are'seldom use^and “The' first sign of his future fortune came from 
nrver^but upon a great occasion. Ateius was this very goddess, whom some call Venus, some 
much blamed for his rash zeal, it was for his Juno, others haturc, or that great principle 
country’s sake that he was an adversary to Crassus, which produces all things out of moisture, and 
and yet it was his country he had laid under that 'Tre' go^u^f “ht 

CrasuH^suing his journey, came to Bran- temple, young Crassus stumbled and fell at the 
dusium • and though the winter storms made the gate, and his father fell upon him. 
vovaee dangerous? he put to sea, and lost a He was now drawing his troops out of winter- 
number of vessels in his passage. As soon as he quarters, when ambassadors came from Arsaces, 
had collected the rest of his troops, he continued and addressed him m this short speech : If this 
hfs route by land through Galatia. There he army was sent against the Parth.ans by the 
oaid his respects to Deiotarus, who, though an Roman people, that people nas nothing to expect 
old mS, IS buflding a new city. Crassus but peroetual war and enmity trreconalable 
laughed 0 and said “You begin to build at the But if Crassus, against the inclinations of his 
twelfth hour of the’ day ! ” The king laughed in country (which they were informed was the case), 
his turn and answered, “ You do not set out very to gratify his own avarice, has undertaken this 
earliHn the morning against the Parthians 1 ” war, and invaded one of the Parthian provinces 
Crassus, indeed, was then above sixty years of Arsaces will act with more moderation He u 11 

age.t and he looked much older than he take compassion on Crassus s a t e, and let the 

Romans go, though m fact he considers them 
% Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs prospered rather as in prison than m S^nson^' To this 
at first according to his* expectation. He threw Crassus made no return but a rhodomontadc. 
a bridge over the Euphrates with ease, and his He said he would give them his a “' ver “ 
armv passed it without opposition. Many cities Seleucia. Upon which. Valises, the oldest of 
in hlesopotamia voluntarily received him ; and the ambassadors laughed; jq 

one only stood upon its defence. The prince palm of bis hand. repl cd Cr^sus, here will 
who governed it was named Apollonius. The bair srow before thou wilt sec Scleuam 
Romans having lost about a hundred men be- The ambassadors then teiurncd to their king 
fore it, Crassus marched against it with all his Orodes, t and told him he must prepare for war. 
forces, took it by assault, plundered it of every- Meantime, some Romans escaped with ^dnoulty 
ft.;,. o- nnrl cold the inhabitants for from the cities they garrisoned in Mesopotamia, 


Crassus, upon taking it, suffered his army to enemy. They saiu tncy nan ocen eje-w.Luesses 
salute him 1 Imterator; a thing which reflected to their immense numbers, and to their dreadful 
no small disgrace upon him: it showed the manner of fighting, when they attacked the 
meanness of his spirit, and his despair of effect- towns. And as it is usual Jbr euher 

ing anything considerable, when he valued him- its object, they added. It is impossible either 
self upon such a trifling acquisition. to escape them when they pursue, or to take 

After he had garrisoned the towns that had them when they fly. They have a new and 
submitted with 7000 foot and roco horse, he re- strange sort of arrows, which are swifter than 
turned into Syria, to winter. There he was lightning, and reach their mark before you can 
joined by his son, whom Caesar had sent to him see they are discharged ; nor are they less laud 
from Gaul, adorned with military honours, and in their effects than swift m their course. Ihe 
at the head of 1000 select horse. offensive arms of their cavalry pierce through 

Among the many errors which Crassus com- everything, and the defensive arms are^so well 
mitted in this war, the first, and none of the tempered, that nothin" can pierce them, 
least, was his returning so soon into Syria. He The Roman soldiers were struck with this 
ought to have gone forward, and strengthened account, and their courage began to droop, i hey 
himself with the accession of Babylon and had imagined that the Parthians were not different 
Seleucia, cities always at enmity with the Par- — - “ “ . , 

thians : instead of which, he gave the enemy * About twenty njiles from the Euphrates 
abundant time to prepare themselves. Besides, there was a city known bythe several names of 
his occupations in Syria were greatly censured, Bambyce, Edessa and Hicrapclis. By the 
having more of the trader in them than of the Syrians^ it was called Mage?- The goddess 
general. Instead of examining into the arms of Atargatis was worshipped there with great 
Jiis soldiers, keeping them in exercise, and im- devotion. Lucian mentions her temple as the 
proving their strength and activity by proper richest in the world. 

rewards, he was inquiring into the revenues of t Here the king of Parthia is called Orodes, 
the cities, and weighing the treasures in the who before was called Arsaces. Arsaces was 

1 probably a name common to the kings ot that 

* Dira detestatio country, and Orodes the proper name of this 

Nulla expiatur victimi. Hor. prince. He was the son of Phraates the second, 

f Crassus set out upon this expedition in the and made, his way to the crown through the 
year of Rome 690. blood of his elder brother Mithndates. For this 

X Zenodotia, in the province of Osrhoene. he deservedly died the same kind of death. 
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from the Armenians and Cappadocians, whom 
Lucullus had beaten and driven before him till 
he was weary ; and consequently that the hardest 
part of the expedition would be the length of the 
way, and the trouble of pursuing men who would 
never stand an engagement. But now they 
found they had war and danger to look in the 
face, which they had not thought of: insomuch 
that several of the principal officers were of 
opinion that Crassus ought to stop, and call a 
council to consider whether new measures ought 1 
not to be taken. Of this number was Cassius : 
the qumstor. Besides, the soothsayers whispered, 
that the' sacrifices were not accepted by the 
gods, and the signs appeared always inauspicious 
^ to the general. However, he paid no attention to 
. them, nor to any but those who were for hastening 
his march. 

He was the more confirmed in his intentions 
by the arrival of Artavasdes,* king of Armenia. 
That prince came with 6000 horse, which he said 
were only his body guard. He promised Cras- 
sus 10,000 more, armed at all points, and 
30,000 foot, all to be maintained at his own ex- 
pense. At the same time, he advised him to 
enter Parthia by way of Armenia. “ By that 
means,” said he, “you will not only have plenty 
of provisions, which I shall take care to supply 
you with ; but your march will be safe, as it will 
lie along a chain of mountains, and a country 
almost impracticable for cavalry, in whichthe 
Parthian strength consists.” Crassus received 
his tender of sendee and his noble offer of suc- 
cours but coldly; and said he should march 
f through Mesopotamia, where he had left a 
number of brave Romans. Upon this the Ar- 
menian bade him adieu, and returned to his own 
country. 

As Crassus was passing the Euphrates at 
Zeugma, he met with dreadful bursts of thunder, 
and lightnings flamed in the face of his troops. 
At the same time, the black clouds emitted a 
hurricane mingled with fire, which broke down 
and destroyed great part of his bridge. The 
place which he had marked out for a camp was 
also twice struck with lightning. One of the 
general’s war horses, richly caparisoned, run- 
ning away with his rider, leaped into the river, 
and was seen no more. And it is said, when the 
foremost eagle was moved, in order for a march, 
it tamed back of its own accord. Besides these 
ill tokens, ^ it happened that when the soldiers had 
their provisions distributed, after they had crossed 
the river, they were first served with lentils and 
salt, which are reckoned ominous, and commonly 
placed upon the monuments of the dead. In a 
speech of Crassus to the army, an expression 
escaped him, which struck them all with horror, 
lie said he had broke down the bridge, that not 
one of them might return. And when he ought, 
upon perceiving the impropriety of the expres- 
^ sion, to have recalled or explained it to the inti- 
midated troops, his obstinacy would not permit 
I him. To which we may add, that in the sacrifice 
j offered for the lustration of the army, the arus- 
, f>cx having put the entrails in his hands*, he let 
j them fall. All that attended the ceremony were 


* In the text he is here called Artabascs ; but, 
as Plutarch calls him Artavasdes everywhere 
afterwards, we thought it 'proper to put it so 
here. 
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struck with astonishment ; but he only said with 
a smile, “ See what it is to be old I My sword, 
however, shall not slip out of my hands in this 
manner.” 

Immediately after this, he began his march 
along the side of the Euphrates, with seven 
legions, near 4000 horse, and almost as many of 
the light-armed. He had not gone far before 
some of his scouts returned, and told him, they 
had not found so much as one man in their excur- 
sions; but that there were many vestiges of 
cavalry, who appeared to have fled as if they 
had been pursued. 

Crassus now began to be more sanguine in his 
hopes, and the soldiers to hold the enemy in con- 
tempt, upon a supposition that they durst not 
stand an encounter. Nevertheless, Cassius ad- 
dressed himself to the general again, and advised 
him to secure his troops in some fortified 
town, till he should have some account of the 
enemy that might be depended upon. If lie did 
not choose that, he desired him to keep along 
the river till he reached Sclcucia : for by this 
means he would be constantly supplied with pro- 
visions from the vessels that would follow his 
camp ; and the river preventing his being sur- 
rounded, he would always have it in his power to 
fight upon equal terms. 

While Crassus was weighing these counsels 
with much deliberation, there arrived an Arabian 
chief named Ariamnes.* This artful and per- 
fidious man was the principal instrument of all 
the calamities which fortune was preparing for 
the ruin of Crassus. Some of his officers who 
had served under Pompey, knew how much 
Ariamnes was indebted to that general’s favour, 
and that in consequence he passed for a well- 
wisher to the Romans. But now, gained by the 
Parthian officers, he concerted with them a 
scheme to draw Crassus from the river and the 
higher grounds, into an immense plain where he 
might easily be surrounded. For the enemy 
thought' of nothing less than fighting a pitched 
battle with the Romans. 

This barbarian, then, addressing himself to 
Crassus, at first launched out into the praises of 
Pompey as his benefactor, for he was a voluble 
and artful speaker. Then he expressed his ad- 
miration of so fine an army, but withal took 
occasion to blame Crassus for his delays, and the 
time he spent in preparing ; as if weapons, and not 
rather active hands and feet, were required 
against a people, who had long been determined 
to retire with their most valuable effects, and 
with their families and friends, to the Scythians 
and Hyreanians. “Or suppose you have to 
fight,” said he, “ you ought to hasten to the en- 
counter, before the king recover his spirits, and 
collect all his forces. At present he has only sent 
out Surena and Sillaces to amuse you, and to 
prevent your pursuit of himself. For his part, 
he will take care not to appear in the field. ’* 

This story was false in every circumstance. 
For Orodcs had divided his army into two 
parts ; with one of which he was ravaging 
Armenia, to wreak his vengeance upon Arta- 
vasdes ; Surena was left with the other, to make 
head against the Romans. Not that the king (as 
some will have it) had any contempt for the 

* Appian and Dion Cassius call him Aebanis 
or Agbarus. 
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charge, commanded those who wanted refresh- 
ment to take it as they stood in their ranks. 
Before they had all done, he began his march, 
not leisurely and with proper pauses, as is neces- 
sary in going to battle, but with a quick and 
continued pace till they came in sight of the 
enemy, who appeared neither so numerous nor 
so formidable as they had expected. For Snrena 
had concealed his main force behind the ad- 
vanced guard, and, to prevent their being dis- 
covered by the glittering of their armour, he had 
ordered them to cover it with their coats or with 
skins. 

Wien both armies were near enough to engage, 
and the generals had given the signal, the field 
resounded with a horrid din and dreadful bcllow- 
' ing. For the Farthians do not excite their men 
to action with comets and trumpets, but with 
certain hollow instruments covered with leather, 
and surrounded with brass bells, which they 
heat continually. The sound is deep and dis- 
mal, something between the howling of wild 
beasts and the crashing of thunder; and it was 
from sage reflection they had adopted it, having 
observed, that of all the senses, that of hearing 
soonest disturbs the mind, agitates the passions, 
and unhinges the understanding. 

While the Romans were trembling at the 
horrid noise, the Farthians suddenly uncovered 
their arms, and appeared like battalions of fire, 
with the gleam of their breastplates and their 
helmets of Mnrgian steel polished to the greatest 
perfection. Their cavalry too, completely armed 
in brass and steel, shed a lustre no less striking. 

/ At the head of them appeared Surena, tall and 
well made ; but his feminine beauty did not 
promise such courage as he was possessed of. 
For he was dressed in the fashion of the Mcdcs, 
with his face painted, and his hair curled and 
equally parted ; while the rest of the Parthians 
wore their hair in great disorder, like the Scy- 
thians, to make themselves look more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have 
charged with their pikes, and opened a way 
through their foremost ranks ; but when they 
saw the depth of the Roman battalions, the 
closeness of their order, and the firmness of their 
standing, they drew back, and, under the ap- 
pearance of breaking their ranks and dispersing, 
wheeled about and surrounded the Romans. At 
that instant Crassus ordered his archers and light 
infantry to begin the charge. But they had not 
gone far before they were saluted with a shower 
of arrows, which came with such force and did 
so much execution, as drove them back upon the 
battalions. This was the beginning of disorder 
and consternation among the heavy-armed, when 
they beheld the force and strength of the arrows, 
against which no armour was proof, and whose 
keenness nothing could resist. The Parthians 
now separated, and began to exercise their artil- 
lery upon the Romans on all sides at a consider- 
able distance ; not needing to take an exact aim, 
by reason of^ the closeness and depth of the 
square in which their adversaries were drawn 
up. Their bows were large and strong, yet 
capable of bending till the arrows were drawn 
to the head ; the force they went with was con- 
sequently very great, and the wounds they gave 
mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful situation. 
If they stood still, they were pierced through; 
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if they advanced, they could make no reprisals, 
and >'ct were sure to meet their fate. For the 
Parthians shoot as they fly ; and this they do 
with dexterity inferior only to the Scythians. It 
is indeed an excellent expedient, because they 
save themselves by retiring, and, by fighting all 
the while, escape the disgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the 
Parthians would spend all their arrows and quit 
the combat, . or else advance hand to hand, they 
bore their distresses with patience. But as soon 
as it was perceived, that behind the enemy there 
was a number of camels loaded with arrows, from 
whence the first ranks, after they emptied their 
quivers, were supplied, Crassus, seeing no end 
to his sufferings, was greatly distressed. The 
step he took was to send orders to his son to get 
up with the enemy, and charge them, if possible, 
before he was quite surrounded : for it was prin- 
cipally against him that one wing of the Parthian 
cavalry directed their efforts, in hopes of taking 
him in the rear. Upon this, the young man took 
3300 horse, of which those he had from Cscsar 
made tooo , 500 archers, and eight cohorts of 
infantry which were next at hand, and wheeled 
about, to come to the charge. However, the 
Parthians, whether it was that they were afraid 
to meet a detachment that came against them in 
such good order, which some say was the case ; 
or whether they wanted to draw young: Crassus 
as far as they possibly could from his father, 
turned their backs and fled.* The young man 
cried out, “They dare not stand us, "and followed 
at full speed. So did Censorinus and Mega- 
bnechus ; | the latter a man noted for his strength 
and courage, and the former a person of sena- 
torial dignity, and an excellent orator. Both 
were intimate friends of young Crassus, and 
nearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and such was the alacrity 
and spirit of hope with which the infantry were 
inspired, that they were not left behind : for they 
imagined they were only pursuing a conquered 
enemy. But they had not gone far before they 
found how much they were deceived. The pre- 
tended fugitives faced about, and many others 
joining w them, advanced to the encounter. The 
Romans, upon this, made a stand, supposing the 
enemy would come to close quarters with them, 
because their number was but small. The Par- 
thians, however, only formed a line of their 
heavy-armed cavalry opposite their adversaries, 
and then ordered their irregulars to gallop round, 
and beat up the sand and dust in such a manner, 
that the Romans could scarce cither see or speak 
for thq clouds of it. Besides, the latter were 
drawn up in so small a compass, and pressed so 
close upon each other, that they were a very 
fair mark for the enemy. Their death too was 
lingering. They rolled about in agonies of pain 

c It was their common method, not to stand a 
pitched battle with troops that were in any^ de- 
gree their match. In retreating and advancing, 
as occasion required, they knew the advantage 
they had in the swiftness of their horses, and in 
the excellence of their archers. 

t It is not easy to say what Roman name 
Mcgabacchus could be the corruption of. 
Xylander tells us he found in an old translation 
Cnci. Plannts, Probably that translator might 
have the authority of some manuscript. 
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with the arrows sticking in them, and before they 
died endeavoured to pull out the barbed points 
which were entangled within their veins and 
sinews; an effort that served only to enlarge 
their wounds and add to their torture. 

Many died in this miserable manner, and those 
who survived were not fit for action. When 
Publius • desired them to attack the heavy-armed 
cavalry, they showed him their hands nailed to 
their shields, and their feet fastened to the 
ground, so that they could neither fight nor fly. 
He therefore encouraged his cavalry* and ad- 
vanced with great vigour to the charge. But the 
dispute was by no means upon an equality, 
cither in respect of attack or defence. For his 
men had only weak and short javelins to attempt 
the Parthian cuirasses, which were made either 
of raw hides or steel ; while the enemy's strong 
pikes could easily make an impression upon the 
naked or light-armed Gauls. These were the 
troops in which he placed his chief confidence, 
and indeed he worked wonders with them. They 
laid hold on the pikes of the barbarians, and 
grappling with them pulled them from their 
horses, and threw them on the ground, where 
they could scarce stir, by reason of the weight 
of their own armour. Many of them even quitted 
their own horses, and getting under those of the 
Parthian s, wounded them in the belly ; upon 
which the horses, mad with a pain, plunged and 
threw their riders, and treading them underfoot 
along with the enemy, at last fell down dead 
upon both. What went hardest against the 
Gauls was heat and thirst, for they had not been 
accustomed to cither. . And they lost most of 
their horses by advancing furiously against the 
enemy’s pikes. 

They had now no resource but to retire to their j 
infantry, and to carry off young Crassus, who 
was much wounded. Put happening to see a 
hill or sand by the way, they retired to it; and 
having placed their horses in the middle, they ; 
locked their .shields together all around, imagin- 
ing that would prove the best defence against 
the barbarians. It happened, however, quite 
otherwise. While they were upon plain ground, 
the foremost rank afforded some shelter to those 
behind; but upon an eminence, the unevenness 
of the ground showed one above another, and 
those behind higher than those before, so that 
there was no chance for any of them to escape : 
they fell promiscuously, lamenting their in- 
glorious fate, and the impossibility of exerting 
themselves to the la*:. ^ 

Young Crassu shad whh him ivr0 Greeks, named 
Hieronymus and. Nicomachus, who had settled 
in that country in the town of Came. These 
ndvi*cd him to retire with them, and to make fits 
esrape to I«chn.x, a city which had adopted the 
Roman interests, and was at no prat distance. 
Put he answered, there was no death, however 
dreadful, the fear of which could make him leave 
so many brave men dying for his sake. At the 
same time he desired them to snse themsches, 
and then embraced and dismissed them. As his 
own hand was transfixed with an arrow, and he 
i could not use it, he offered his side to his armour- 

I l/canrr, and ordered him to strike the blow. Cen- 
to? ir. us is raid to liave died in the same manner. 
Ai hr Megabacchus he despatched himself with 
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his own hand, and the other principal officers 
followed his example. The rest fell by the Par- 
thian pikes, after they had defended themselves 
gallantly to the last. The enemy did not make 
above 500 prisoners. 

When they had cut off the head of voting 
Crassus, they marched with it to his father, 
whose affairs were in this posture. After lie had 
ordered his son to charge the Parthians, news 
was brought him that they fled with great pre- 
cipitation, and that the Romans pursued them 
with equal vivacity. He perceived also, that 
on his side the enemy’s operations were com- 
paratively feeble : for the greatest part of them 
were then gone after his son. Hereupon he re- 
covered his spirits in some degree, and drew his 
forces back to some higher ground, expecting / 
every moment his son’s return from the pursuit. 

Publius had sent several messengers to inform 
him of his danger; but the first had fallen in 
with the barbarians, and were cut in pieces ; and 
the last, having escaped with great difficulty, told 
him his son was lost, if lie had not large and 
immediate succours. Crassus was so distracted 
by different passions that lie could not form any 
rational scheme. On the one hand he was afraid 
of sacrificing the whole army, and on the other, 
anxious for the preservation of his son ; but at 
last he resolved to march to his assistance. 

Meantime the cnemyadvanced with loud shouts 
and songs of victory, which made them appear 
more terrible; and all the drums bellowing again 
in the cars of the Romans, gave them notice of 
another engagement. The Parthians coming for- ' 
ward with the head of Publius on a spear, de- 
manded, in the most contemptuous manner, 
whether they knew the family and parents of 
the young man. " For,” said they, “ it is not 
possible that so brave and gallant a youth should 
l>c the son of Crassus, the greatest dastard and 
the meanest wretch in the world.” 

This spectacle broke the spirits of the Romans 
; more than all the calamities they had met with. 
Instead of exciting them to revenge, as might 
have been expected, it produced a horror a.td 
tremor which ran through the whole arm}’. 
Nevertheless, Cra«Mis, on this melancholy occa- 
sion, behaved with greater magnanimity than he 
had ever shown before. He marched up and 
down the ranks, and cried, M Romans, this loss is 
mine. The fortunes and glory of Rome stand 
safe and undiminished in you. If you have any 
pity for me, who run bereaved of the best of sons, 
show it in your resentment against the enemy. 
Put an end to their triumph ; avenge their cruelty, 
lie not astonished at this loss; they must always 
have something to suffer who aspire to great 
things. __ Lucullus did not pull down Tigmncs, 
nor Scipio Arxtiochus, without some expense of 
blood. Our ancestors lost 1000 ships before they 
reduced Sicily, and many great officers and 
generals in Italy; but no previous loss prevented 
their subduing the conquerors. For it was not'~ 
by her good fortune, but by the perseverance and 
fortitude with which she combated adversity, 
that Rome has risen to her present height of 
power.” 

^ Crassus, though he tints endeavoured to animate 
his troops, did not find many listen to him with 
pleasure. He was sensible their depression still 
continued, when he ordered them to shout for the 
battle ; for their shout was feeble, languid, ami 
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•unequal, while that of the barbarians was bold 
and strong. When the attack began, the light- 
armed cavalry, taking the - Romans in flank, 

, galled them with their arrows ; -while the heavy- 
armed, charging them in front with their pikes, 
drove them into a narrow space. Some , indeed, 
'to avoid a more painful death from the arrows, 
advanced with the resolution of despair, but did 
not much execution. All the advantage they had 
was, that they were speedily despatched by the 
large wounds they received from the broad heads 
of the enemy’s strong pikes, which they pushed 
with such violence, that they often pierced through 
two men at once. * 

The flght continued in this manner" all day; 

1 and when the barbarians came to retire, they 
n said, they would give Crassus one night to bewail 
his son ; if he did not in the mean time consider 
better, and rather choose to go and surrender 
himself to Arsaces, than be carried. Then they 
sat down near the Roman army, and passed the 
night in great satisfaction, hoping to finish the 
affair the next day. 

It was a melancholy and dreadful night to the 
Romans. They took no care to bury the dead, 
nor any notice of the wounded, many of whom 
were expiring in great agonies. Every man had 
his own fate to deplore. That fate appeared in- 
evitable, whether they remained where they were, j 
or threw themselves in the night into that bound- . 
less. plain. They found a great objection, too, 
against retiring, in the wounded ; who would 
retard- their flight, if they attempted to carry 
, . them off, and alarm. the enemy with their cries, 

/ if they were left behind. 

' -As for Crassus, though they believed him the 
1 cause of all their miseries, they wanted him to 
1 make his appearance and speak to them. But he 
had covered his head, chosen darkness for his 
companion, and stretched himself upon the 
grounch A sad example to the vulgar of the 
instability of fortune ; and to men of deeper 
thought, of the effects of rashness and ill-placed 
ambition. Not contented with being the first 1 
and greatest among many millions of men, he 
had considered* himself in a mean light, because 
there were two above him. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, 
endeavoured to raise him from the ground and 
console him, but found that he gave himself 
entirely up to despair. They then, by their own 
authority, summoned the centurions. and. other 
officers to a council of war, in which it was 
resolved they should retire. Accordingly they 
began to do so without sound of trumpet, aud 
silently enough at first. But when the sick and 1 
wounded perceived they were going to be de- 
serted, their doleful cries and lamentations filled 
the whole army with confusion and disorder. 
Still greater terror seized them as they proceeded, 
the foremost troops imagining that those behind, 
were enemies. They often missed their way, 
often stopped to put themselves in some order, or 
V to take some of the wounded off the beasts of 
' burden, and put others on.. By these things they 
lost a great deal of time ; insomuch that Ignatius 
only, who. made the best of his way. with 300 
horse, arrived at Carrae about midnight. He 

* There is nothing incredible in this, for it is 
frequently done by the Tartars in the same mode 
of fighting at this day. 


saluted the guards , in Latin, and when he per- 
ceived. they heard him, he bade them go and tell 
Coponius, who commanded there, that Crassus 
had fought a great, battle, with the Parthians. 
Then, without explaining himself farther, or ac- 
quainting them who he was, he made off as fast 
as possible to Zeugma ; by which means he saved 
himself and his troop ; but, at the same time, was 
much blamed for deserting his general. 

.However, Crassus. found his advantage in the 
hint given to Coponius. That officer considering 
that the hurry and confusion with which the 
message was delivered, betokened nogood, ordered 
his men to arm ; and as soon as he was apprized 
that Crassus was marching that way, he went 
out to meet him, and conducted his army into 
the town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived 
the flight of the Romans, they did not pursue 
them ; but at break of day they fell upon those 
that were left in the camp, and despatched them, 
to the number of 4000. The cavalry also picked 
up . many others who were straggling upon the 
plain. One of the Roman officers, named Var- 
guntinus, who had wandered in the night from 
the main body with four cohorts, was found next 
morning posted upon a hill. The barbarians sur- 
rounded their little corps, and killed them all, 
except twenty men. These made their way 
through the enemy sword in hand, who let them 
pass, and they arrived safe at Cana;. 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that 
Crassus with, the best of his officers and troops 
had escaped, and that those who had retired into 
Carrae, were only a mixed multitude, not worth 
his notice. He was afraid, therefore, that he 
had lost the fruits of his victory ; but not being 
absolutely certain, he wanted better information, 
in order to determine whether he should besiege 
Carrae, or pursue Crassus, wherever lie might 
have fled. For this purpose he despatched an 
interpreter to the walls, who was to call Crassus 
or Cassius in Latin, and tell them that Surena 
demanded a conference. As soon as the business 
of the interpreter was made known to Crassus 
he accepted the proposal. And not long after, 
certain Arabians arrived from the same .quarter, 
who knew Crassus and Cassius well, having been 
in the Roman camp before the battle. These 
seeing Cassius upon the walls, told him Surena 
was ready to conclude a peace with them, on 
condition they would be upon terms of friendship 
with the king his master, and give up Mesopo- 
tamia; for he thought this more, advantageous 
to both than, coming to extremities. Cassius 
embraced the overture, and demanded, that the 
time and place might be fixed for an interview 
between Surena and Crassus ; which the Arabians 
undertook for, and then rode off. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were 
in a place where they might be besieged, led his 
Parthians against them the next day. These bar- 
barians treated them with great insolence, and 
told them, if they wanted either peace or truce, 
they might deliver up Crassus and Cassius bound. 
The Romans, greatly afflicted at finding them- 
selves so imposed upon, told Crassus he must 
give up his distant and vain hopes of succour 
from the Armenians, and resolve upon flight. 
This resolution ought to have been concealed 
from all the inhabitants of Carrae till the moment 
it was put in execution. But Crassus revealed 
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it to Andromachus, one of the most perfidious 
amongst them, whom he also chose for his guide. 
From this traitor the Partitions learned every step 
that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequently 
very practicable for them, to light in the night, 
and it was in the Right that Crass us marched out, 
Andromachus contrived that they might not be 
far behind. With this view he artfully led the 
Romans sometimes one way, sometimes another, 
and at last entangled them among deep marshes 
and ditches, where it was difficult to get either 
forward or backward. There were several who 
conjectured from this shifting and turning, that 
Andromachus had some ill design, and therefore 
refused to follow him any farther. As for Cassius, 
he returned to Carrx ; and when his guides, who 
were Arabians, advised him to wait till the moon 
had passed the Scorpion, he answered, 44 1 am 
more afraid of the Sagittary.”* Then making 
the best of his way, he got into Assyria with 500 : 
horse. Others finding faithful guides, reached i 
the mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly j 
secure, before it was light. These, about 5000 11 j 
number, were under the conduct of Octaviu*. 
a man of great merit and honour. 

Meantime day overtook Crassus, while, through 
the treachery ol Andromachus, he was wandering 
on bo^s and other impracticable ground. He had 
with him only four cohorts of infantry, a very small 
number of horse, and five lictors. At length he 
regained the road with much labour and difficulty ; 
but by this time the enemy was coming up. He 
was not above twelve furlongs behind the corps 
under Octavius. However, as he could not join 
lum, all he could do was to retire to a hill, no: so 
secure against cavalry* as Sinnaca, but situated 
under tho^c mountains, and connected with them 
by a long ridge which ran through the plain. 
Octavius, therefore, could see the danger Crassus 
was in, and he immediately ran down with a 
small band to his assistance. Upon this, the 
rest, reproaching themselves for staying' behind, 
descended from the heights and falling upon the 
Parthians, drove them from the hill. Then they 
•took Crassus in the midst of them, and fencing 
him with their shields, boldly declared, that no 
Parthian arrow should touch their general, while 
any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were 
less vigorous in their attacks, and that if night 
came on, and the Romans gained the mountains, 
they would be entirely out of his reach, formed a 
stratagem to get Crassus into his hands. He 
dismissed some of his prisoners, after they had 
heard the conversation of the Parthian soldiers, 
who had been instructed to say, that the king 
did not want perpetual war with the Romans, 
but had rather renew the friendship and alliance 
by his generous treatment of Crassus. After this 
manoeuvre, the barbarian withdrew from the com- 
bat, and Surena, with a few of his principal 
officers, advancing gently to the hill, where he 
unstrung his bow, and offering his hand, invited 
Crassus to an agreement. . He said, the king 
had hitherto^ contrary to his inclinations, given 
proofs of his power, but now he would with 
pleasure show his moderation and clemency, in 
coming to terms with the Romans, and suffering 
them to depart in peace. 


* Alluding to the Parthian archers. 


The troops received this proposal of Surena 
with joy. Rut Crassus, whose errors had nil 
been owing to the Parthian treachery and deceit, 
and thought this sudden change m their be- 
haviour a very suspicious circumstance, did not 
accept the overture, but stood deliberating. Here- 
upon, the soldiers raised a great outcry, and bade 
hint go down. Then they proceeded to insults 
and reproaches, telling him he was very willing to 
expose them to the weapons of the Parthians/ 
but did not dare to meet them himself, when they 
had laid down their arms, and wanted only a 
friendly conference. 

At first lie had recourse to entreaties, and 
represented, that if they would but hold outthc 
remainder of the day, they mighty in the night 
gain the mountains and rocks, which would be 
inaccessible to cavalry. At the same time he 
pointed to the way, and begged them not to 
forego the hopes of safety when they had it so 
near. But when he found they received his 
address with anger, and clashing their arms in a 
menacing manner, he was terrified, and began 
to go ; only turning round a moment to speak 
these few words, “ Vou, Octavius, and you, Pc- 
tronius, and all you Roman officers that are 
present, arc witnesses of the necessity I am under 
to take this step, and conscious of the dishonour 
and violence 1 suffer. Rut, when you arc safe, 
pray tell the world that I was deceived by the 
enemy, and not tliat X was abandoned by my 
countrymen.** 

However, Octavius and Petronius would not 
stay behind ; they descended the hill with him. 
His lictors too would have followed, but he sent 
them back. The first persons that met him, on 
the part cf the barbarians, were two Greeks of 
the half breed. They dismounted and made 
Crassus a low reverence, and addressing him in 
Greek, desired he would send some of his people 
to see that Surena and his company came un- 
armed, and without any weapons concealed about 
them. Crassus answered, that if his life had been 
of any account with him, he should not have 
trusted himself in their hands.. Nevertheless, 
he sent two brothers of the name of Roscius 
before him, to inquire upon what footing, and 
how many of each side were to meet- Surena 
detained _ those messengers, and advanced in 
person with his principal officers on horseback. 
“What is this,” said he, 44 1 behold? A Ro- 
man general on foot, when we are on horseback?’* 
Then he ordered a horse to be brought for him. 
But Crassus answered there was no error on 
cither side, since each came to treat after the 
manner of his country' “Then,” said Surena, 

“ from this moment there shall be peace and an 
alliance between Orodes and the Romans; but 
the treaty must be signed upon the banks of the 
Euphrates: for you Romans remember your 
agreements very ill.” Then he offered him his 
hand ; and when Crassus would have sent for a 
horse, he told him there was no need ; the king - 
would supply him with one. At the same time a 
horse was brought with furniture of gold, and 
the equerries having mounted, Crassus began to 
drive him forward. Octavius then laid hold on 
the bridle; in which he was followed by X^ctro- 
nius, a legionary tribune. Afterwards the rest 
of the Romans who attended endeavoured to stop 
the horse, and to draw off those who pressed 
upon Crassus on each side. A scufilc and tumult 
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NICIAS AND CRASSUS COMPARED. 


0.\T. of the first things that occurs in this com- 
parison is, that Nicias gained his wealth in a less 
exceptionable manner than Crassus. The work- 
ing of mines, indeed, docs not seem very suitable 
to a man of Kicias's character, where the persons 
employed arc commonly malefactors or barba- 
rians, some of which work in fetters, till the 
damps and unwholesome air put an end to their 
being. Cut it is comparatively an honourable 
pursuit, when put in parallel with getting an 
estate by the confiscations of Sylla, or by buying 
houses in the midst of fires. Yet Crassus dealt 
as openly in these things as he did in agriculture 
and usury. As to the other matters which he 
was censured for, and which he denied, namely, 
his making money of Ids vote in the senate, his 
extorting it from the allies, his overreaching silly 
women by flattery, and his undertaking. the de- 
fence of ill men ; nothing like these things was 
ever imputed by slander herself to Nicias. As 
to his wasting his money upon those who made 
a trade of impeachments, to prevent their doing 
him any harm, it was a circumstance which 
exposed him to ridicule; and unworthy, per- 
haps, of the characters of Pericles and Aristides. ; 
but necessary' for him, who had a timidity in his 
nature. It urns a thing which Lycurgus the 
orator afterwards made a merit of to the people ; 

but there is not, perhaps, in the history of man- 
kind, one more contemptible than that of Cras- 
sus. His ruling passion was the most sordid 
lust of wealth, and the whole of his conduct, 
political, popular, and military, was subservient 
to this. If at any* time he gave in to public 
munificence, it was with him no more than a 
species of commerce. By thus treating the 
people, he was laying out Ins money* in the 
uircliase of provinces.. When Syria fell to his 
ot, the transports he discovered sprung not from 
the great ambition of carrying the Roman eagles 
over the cast: they were nothing more than the 
joy of a miser, when he stumbles upon a hidden 
treasure. Dazzled with the prospect of bar- 
barian gold, he grasped with eagerness a com- 
mand for which he had no adequate capacity. 
We. find him embarrassed by the slightest diffi- 
culties in his military' operations, and, when his 
obstinacy would permit. him, taking his measures 
from the advice of his lieutenants. We look 
with indignation on the Roman squadrons stand- 
ing, by his dispositions, as a mark, for the Par- 
thian archers, and incapable of acting either on 
the offensive or defensive. The Romans could 
not be ignorant of the Parthian method of at- 
tacking and retreating, when they had before 
spent so much time in Armenia. The fame of 
their cavalry could not be unknown in a country 
where it was so much dreaded. It was, there- 
fore, the first business of the Roman general to 
avoid those countries winch might give them 
any advantage in the equestrian action. But 
the hot scent of eastern treasure made him a 
dupe even to the policy of the barbarians, and to 
arrive at this the nearest way, he sacrificed the 
lives of 30,000 Romans. 


when censured for having bought off one of 
these trading informers, “I rejoice,” said he, 
‘‘that after being so long employed in the ad- 
ministration, I am discovered to have given 
money', and not taken it." 

As to their expenses, Nicias. appears to have 
been more public spirited in his. His offerings 
to the gods, and . the games and tragedies with 
which he entertained the people, were so many 
proofs of noble, and generous sentiments. It is 
true, all that Nicias laid out in this manner, and, 
indeed, his whole estate, amounted only to. a 
small part of what Crassus. expended at once, in 
.entertaining so many’’ myriads of men, and sup- 
plying them with bread afterwards. But it 
would be very* strange to me, if there should be 
any one who does not perceive that this vice is 
nothing but an inequality and inconsistency', of 
character; particularly when he secs men laying 
out that money' in an honourable manner, which 
they’ have got dishonourably. So much with 
regard to their riches. 

If we consider their behaviour in the adminis- 
tration, we shall not find in Nicias any' instance 
of cunning, injustice, violence, or effrontery'. 
On the contrary', he suffered Alcibiades to im- 
pose upon him,, and he was modest or rather 
timid in his applications to the. people. Whereas 
Crassus, in turning from his . friends to . his 
enemies, and back again if his interest required 
it., is justly accused of an illiberal duplicity. 
Nor could he deny' that he used violence to 
attain the consulship, when he hired ruffians to 
lay their hands upon Cato and Dometius. In the 
assembly' that was held for the allotment of the 
rovinccs, many were wounded, and four citizens 
illed. Nay, Crassus. himself struck a senator, 
named Lucius Annalius, who opposed his mea- 
sures, upon the face with his fist (a circumstance 
which escaped us in his Life), and drove him out 
of the Jorum covered with blood. 

But if Crassus was too. violent and tyrannical 
in his proceedings, Nicias was as much too 
timid. His poltroonery* and mean submission 
to the most abandoned persons in the state de- 
serve the greatest reproach. Besides, Crassus 
showed some magnanimity and dignity of senti- 
ment, in contending, not with such wretches as 
Cleon and HyperColus, but with the glory' of 
Car^nr, and. the. three triumphs of Pompey. In 
fact, he maintained the dispute well with them 
for power, and in the high honour of the censor- 
ship he was even beyond Pompey. For he who 
wants to stand at the helm, should not consider 
what may* expose him to envy, but what is great 
and glorious, and may. by its. lustre force envy* 
to speak behind. But if security and repose are 
to be consulted above all things ; if you are 
afraid of Alcibiades upon the rostrum t of the 
Lacedaemonians at Pyfos, and of Pcrdiccas.in 
Thrace, then, surely, Nicias, Athens is wide 
enough to afford you a comer to retire to, where 
you may weave yourself the soft crown of tran- 
quilitv, as some of the philosophers express it. 
The love Nicias had for peace was, indeed, a 
divine attachment, and his endeavours, during 
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thing or not. Nevertheless, tocrr on the side of 
religion, out of regard to ancient and received 
opinions, is a more pardonable thing, than to err 
through obstinacy and presumption. 

Crassus, however, was not so reproachablc in 
his exit. He did not surrender himself, or sub- 
mit to be bound, nor was he deluded' with vain 


hopes ; but in yielding to the instances of his 
friends he met his fate, and fell a. victim to the 
perfidy nnd injustice of the barbarians. Whereas 
Nicias, from a mean and unmanly fondness for 
life, put himself in the enemy’s hands, by which 
means he came to a baser and more dishonourable 
end. 


SERTORIUS. 


It is not at all astonishing that Fortune, in the 
variety of her motions through a^ course of 
numberless ages, happens often to hit upon the 
same point, and to produce events perfectly 
similar. For, if the number of events be infinite, 
Fortune may easily furnish herself with parallels 
in such abundance of matter : if their number be 
limited, there must necessarily be a return of the 
same occurrences, when the whole is run 
through. 

Some there arc who take a pleasure in collect- 
ing thoseaccidentsand adventures they have met 
with in history or conversation, which have such 
a charactcrislicnl likeness, as to appear the 
effects of reason and foresight. For example, 
there were two eminent persons of the name of 
Attis,* the one a Syrian, the other an Arcadian, 
who were both killed by a boar. There were two 
Acteons, one of which was tom in pieces by his 
dogs, and the other by his lovers, f Of the two 
Scrpios, one conquered Carthage, and the other 
demolished it. Troy was taken three times ; the 
first time by Hercules, on account of Lnomcdon’s 
horses ; the second time by Agamemnon, through 
means of the wooden horse the third by 
Charidcmu5, a horse happening to stand in the 
way. and hindering the Trojans from shutting 
the gates so quickly as they should have done. 
There are two cities that bear the names of the 
most odoriferous plants, Ics § and Smyrna, 
Violet and Myrrh, and Homer is said to have 
been bom in the one, and to have died in the 
other. To these instances we may add, that some 
of the generals who have been the greatest 
warriors, and have exerted their capacity for 


* Pausanias, in his Achaics, mentions one Attis 
or Attes, the son of Calaus the Phrygian, who 
introduced the worship of the mother of the gods 
among the Lydians. He was himself under a 
natural incapacity of having children, and there- 
fore he might possibly be the first who proposed 
that all the priests of that goddess should be 
eunuchs. Pausanias adds, that Jupiter, dis- 
pleased at his being so great a favourite with her, 
sent a boar, which ravaged the fields and slew 
Attis, as well as many of the Lydians. ”\Vc 
know nothi ng of any other Attis. 

t Aetcon the son of Aristemus, was tom in 
ieces by his own dogs, and Acteon the son of 
lelissus by the Bncchiadm. See the Scholiast 
upon Apollonius, book in 

These are all wooden instances of events 
being under the guidance of an intelligent being. 
Nay, they arc such puerilities as Tinttcus himself 
scarce ever gave into. 

$ Some suppose Ios to have been an island 
rather than a town. But if it was an island, 
there might be a tow/i in it of the same name, 
which was often the case in the Greek islands. 


stratagem in the most successful^ manner, have 
had but one eye ; 1^ mean Philip, Antigonus, 
Hannibal, and Sertorius, whose life we are now 
going to write. A man whose conduct, with 
respect to women, was preferable to that of 
Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than 
Antigonus, and more humane to his enemies than 
Hannibal ; but, though he was inferior to none of 
them in capacity, he fell short of them all in 
success. Fortune, indeed, was ever more cruel 
to him than his most inveterate and avowed 
enemies ; yet he showed himself a match for 
hlctellus in experience, for Pompey in noble 
daring, for Sylia in his victories, nay, for the 
whole Roman people in power ; and was all the 
while an exile and a sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian^ general who, we think, most 
resembles him, is Eumcnes of Cardia.* Both of 
them excelled in point of generalship : in all the 
art of stratagem, as well as courage. Both were 
banished their own countries, and commanded 
armies in others. And both had to contend with 
Fortune, who persecuted them so violently, that 
at last they were assassinated through the 
treachery of those very persons whom they had 
often led to victory. 

Quintus Scrtorius was of a respectable family 
in the town of Nursia, and country' of the Sabines. 
Having lost his father when a child, he had a 
liberal education given him by his mother, whom 
on that account he always loved with the greatest 
tenderness. Her name was Rhea. He war. 
sufficiently qualified to speak in a court of justice ; 
and by his abilities that^ way gained some 
interest, when but a youth, in Rome itself. But 
his greater talents for the camp, and his success 
as a soldier, turned his ambition into that 
channel. 

He mad e his # first campaign under Cxpio,*h 
when the Cimbri and Tcutoncs broke into Gaul. 
The Romans fought a battle, in which their be- 
haviour was but indifferent, and they were put to 
the rout. On this occasion Scrtorius lost his 
horse, and received many wounds himself, yet he 
swam the river Rhone, armed as he was with his 
breastplate and shield, in spite of the violence 
of the torrent. Such was his strength of body, and 
so much had he improved that strength by exer- 
cise. 

The same enemy came on a second time, with 
such prodigious numbers, and such dreadful 
menaces, that it was difficult to prevail with a 


* In the Thracian Chcrsoncsus. 
t In the printed text it is Set />:<?; but two 
manuscripts give us Cer/lo. And it certainly was 
Q. Servilius Cmpio, who, with the consul Cn. 
Mallius, was defeated by the Cimbri, in the 
fourth^ year of the hundred and. sixty-eighth 
olympiad, 103 years before the Christian era. 
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Roman to keep his post, or to obey liis general. 
Marius had then the command, and Sertorius 
offered his service to go as a spy, and bring him 
an account of the enemy. For this purpose he 
took a Gaulish habit, and having learned as 
much of the language as might suffice for com- 
mon address, he mingled with the barbarians. 
When he had seen and heard enough to let him 
into the measures they were taking, he returned 
to Marius, who honoured him with the established 
rewards of valour; and, during that whole war, 
he gave such proofs of his courage and capacity, 
as raised him to distinction, and perfectly gained 
him the confidence of his general. 

After the war with the Cunbri and Tcutoncs, he 
was sent as a legionary tribune, under Didtus, 
into Spain, and took up his winter quarters in 
' Castulo,* a city of the Ccltiberians. The soldiers, 
living in great plenty, behaved in an insolent and 
disorderly manner, and commonly drank to in- 
toxication. The barbarians, seeing this, held 
them in contempt; and one night having got 
assistance from their neighbours the Gyri socmans, f 
they entered the houses where they were quartered, 
ana put them to the sword. Sertorius, with a 
few more, having found means to escape, sallied 
out and collected all that he had got out of the 
hands of the barbarians. Then he marched round 
the town, and finding the gate open at which 
the Gyriscenians had been privately admitted, he 
entered ; but took care not to commit the same 
error they had done. He placed a guard there, 
made himself master of all the quarters of the 
town, and slew all the inhabitants who were able 
to bear arms. After this execution, he ordered 
his soldiers to lay aside their own arms and 
clothes, and take those of the barbarians, and 
to follow him in that form to the city of the 
Gyrisecnians. The people, deceived by the suits 
of armour and habits they were acquainted with, 
opened their gates, and sallied forth, in expecta- 
tion of meeting their friends and fellow-citizens 
in all the joy of success. The consequence of 
which was, that the greatest part of them were 
cut in pieces at the gates : the rest surrendered, 
and were sold as slaves. 

By this manoeuvre, the name of Sertorius be- 
came famous in Spain; and upon his return to 
Rome, he was appointed quaestor in the Cisalpine 
Gaul. That appointment was a very seasonable 
one ; for the Marian war soon breaking out, 
and Sertorius being employed to levy troops 
and to provide arms, he proceeded in that com- 
mission with such expedition and activity, that 
while effeminacy and supincncss were spreading 
among the rest of the Roman youth, he was con- 
sidered as a man of spirit and enterprise. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he 
arrived at the degree of general. His personal 
exploits were still great, and he faced danger in 
the most fearless manner; in consequence of 
which he had one of his eyes struck out. This, 
however, he always gloried in. He said, others 
did not always carry about with them the honour- 
able badges of their valour, but sometimes laid 

* A town of New Castile, on the confines of 
Andalusia. 

t The Gyrisecnians being a people whom we 
know nothing of, it has been conjectured that 
we should read Ortsians. The Orisians were 
of that district. See Cellarius. 
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aside their chains, their truncheons, and coronets; 
while he had perpetually the evidences of his 
bravery about him, and those who saw his mis- 
fortune, at the same time beheld his courage. The 
people, too, treated him with the highest respect. 

. When he entered the theatre, they received him 
with the loudest plaudits and acclamations; an 
honour which officers distinguished for their age 
, and achievements did not easily obtain. 

Vet when he stood for the office of tribune of 
the people, he lost it through the opposition of 
Syjla’s faction : which was the chief cause of his 
perpetual enmity against Sylla. When Marius 
was overpowered by Sylla, and fled for his life, 
and Sylla was gone to carry on the war against 
Mithridatcs, Octavius, one of the consuls, re- 
mained in Sylla’s interest; hilt Cinna, the other 
consul, whose temper was restless and seditious, 
endeavoured to revive the sinking faction of 
Marius. Sertorius joined the latter ; the rather 
because he perceived that Octavius did not act 
with vigour, and that he distrusted the friends of 
Marius. 

Some time after, a great battle was fought by 
the consuls in the fomm , in which Octavius 
| was victorious, and Cinna and Sertorius having 
lost not much less than 10,000 men, were forced 
I to fly. But, as there was a number of troops 
! scattered up and down in Italy, they gained them 
I by promises, and with that addition found them- 
1 selves able to make head against Octavius again. 
At the same time Marius arrived from Africa, 
and offered to range himself under the banners 
of Cinna, as a private man under the consul. 
The officers were of opinion that they ought to 
receive him ; only Sertorius opposed it. Whether 
it was that he thought Cinna would not pay so 
much attention to him, when he had a man of so 
much greater name, as a general, in his army ; 
or whether he feared, the cruelty of Marius would 
throw all their affairs into confusion again ; as he 
indulged his resentments without any regard to 
justice or moderation whenever he had the ad- 
vantage. He remonstrated, that as they were 
already superior to the enemy, they had not 
much left to do ; but if they admitted Marius 
among them, he would rob them of all the 
honour and the power at the same time, for he 
could not endure an associate in command, and 
was treacherous in everything where his own 
interest was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that the sentiments of Ser- 
torius were perfectly right, but that he was | 
ashamed, and indeed knew not how to reject 
Marius, when he had invited him to take a part 
in the direction of affairs. Sertorius replied, “ I 
imagined that Marius had come of his own accord 
into Italy, and pointed out to you what in that 
case was most expedient for you to do : but as 
he came upon your invitation, you should not 
have deliberated * a moment whether lie was to 
be admitted or not. You should have received 
him immediately. True honour leaves no room 
for doubt and hesitation." 

Cinna then sent for Marius; and the forces 
being divided into three parts, each of these three 
great officers had a command. When the war 
was over, Cinna and Marius gave in to every 
kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertorius alone 
neither put any man to death to glut his own 

* Qui dcliberant dcsciverunt. Tacit. 
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revenge* nor committed any other. outrage : on 
the contrary, he reproached Manus with fats 
savage proceedings, and applying to Cinna in 
private, prevailed with him to make a more 
moderate use of his power. At last, finding that 
the slaves, whom Marius had admitted his fellow 
soldiers, and afterwards employed as the guards 
of his tyranny,* were a strong and numerous 
body ; and that partly by order or permission 
of Marius, partly by their native ferocity, they 
proceeded to the greatest excesses, killing their 
masters, abusing their mistresses, and violating 
the children ; he concluded, that these outrages 
were insupportable, and shot them all with arrows 
in their camp, though the number was not less 
than 4000. 

After the death of Marius, the assassination of 
Cinna that followed it, and the appointment of 
young Marius to the consulship, contrary to the 
will of Scrtorius and the laws of Rome, Carbo, 
Scipio, and Norbanus carried on the war against 
Sylla, now returned to Italy, but without any 
success. For sometimes the officers behaved in 
a mean and dastardly manner, and sometimes 
the troops deserted in large, bodies. In this case 
Scrtorius began to think his presence of no im- 
portance, as he saw their affairs under a miserable 
direction, and that persons of the least under- 
standing had most, power. He was the more 
confirmed in his opinion, when Sylla, encamped 
near Scipio, and amusing him with caresses, under 
pretence of an approaching peace, was all the 
while corrupting his troops. Sertorius adver- 
tised Scipio of it several times, and told him what 
the event would be, but he never listened to him. 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he retired with 
the utmost expedition into Spain ; hoping, if he 
could get the government there into his hands, to 
be able to afford protection to such of his friends 
as might be beaten in Italy. He met with dread- 
ful storms on his way, and when he came to the 
mountains adjoining to Spain, the barbarians 
insisted that he should pay toll, and purchase his 
passage over them.. Those that attended him 
were tired with indignation, and thought it an 
insufferable thing for a Roman proconsul to pay 
toll to such a crew of barbarians. But he made 
light of the seeming disgrace, and said time was 
the thing he purchased, than which nothing in 
the world could be more precious to a man en- 
gaged in great attempts. He therefore satisfied 
the demands, of the mountaineers, and passed 
over into Spain without losing a moment. 

lie found the country very populous, and 
abounding in youth fit for war, but at the same 
time the people, oppressed by the avarice and 
rapacity of former governors, were ill disposed 
toward* any Roman government whatever. To 
remove this aversion, he tried to gain the better 
sort by his affable and obliging manner, and the 
populace by lowering the taxes. But his excus- 
ing them from providing quarters for the soldiers 
was the most agreeable measure. For he ordered 
his men to pass the winter in tents without the 
walls, and he set them the example. He did 
not, however, place his whole dependence upon 
me attachment of the barbarians. Whatever 
Romans had settled there, and were fit to bear 
arms he incorporated with his troops ; he pro- 
vided such a variety of warlike machines, and 

* The Bardicranz. 


built such a number of ships, as kept the cities 
in awe.: and though his address was mild and 
gentle in peace, he made himself formidable by 
his preparations for war. 

As soon as he' was informed that Sylla had 
.made himself master of Rome, and that the fac- 
tion of Marius and Carbo was entirely suppressed, 
he concluded that an army would soon be sent 
against him under the conduct of an able general. 
For this reason he sent Julius Salinator, with 
6000 foot, to block.up the passes of the Pyrenees. 

In a little time Caius Annius arrived on the part 
of Sylla ; and seeing it impossible to dislodge 
Salinator, he sat down at the foot of the moun- 
tain,. not. knowing how to proceed. While he 
was in this perplexity, one Caipumius, sumamed 
Lenarius, assassinated Salinator, and his troops 
thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, Annius passed • 
them, easily repulsing with his great army. the 
few that opposed him. Sertorius, not being in a 
condition to give him battle, retired with 3000 
men to New Carthage ; where he embarked, and 
crossed over to Africa. The Maurusian coast 
was the land he touched upon ; and his men 
going on shore there to water, and not being 
upon their guard, the barbarians fell upon them, 
and killed a considerable number ; so that he 
was forced to make back for Spain. He found 
the coasts guarded, and that it was impracticable 
to make descent there; but having met with 
some vessels of Cilician pirates, he persuaded 
them to join him, and made his landing good in 
the Isle of. Pitiusa,* forcing his way through the 
guards which Annius had placed there. 

Soon after Annius made his appearance with a \\ 
numerous fleet, on board of which were 5000 men. 1 ’ 
Sertorius ventured to engage him ; though his 
vessels were small, and made rather for swift 
sailing than strength. But a violent west wind 
springing up, raised such a storm, that the 
greatest part of Scrtorius's ships, being too light 
to bear up against it. were driven upon the rocky 
shore. Sertorius himself was prevented by 
the storm from making his way at sea, and by 
the enemy from landing ; so that he was tossed 
about by the waves for ten days together, and at 
last escaped with gTcat difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in 
among some scattered islands in that quarter. 
There he landed ; but finding they were without 
water, he put to sea again, crossed the Straits of 
Gadcs, and keeping to the right, landed, a little 
above the mouth of the river lkclis, which run- 
ning through a large track to discharge itself in 
the Atlantic Ocean, gives name to all that part of 
Spain through which it posses, t There lie found 
some mariners lately arrived from the Atlantic 
Islands.! These arc two in number, separated 
only by a narrow channel, and arc at the distance 
of 400 leagues § from the African coast. They 
are called "the Fortunate Islands. Rain seldom 
falls there, and when it does, it falls moderately; 
but they generally have soft brccres, which 
scatter such rich dews, that the soil is not only 
good for sowing and planting, but spontaneously 
produces the most excellent fruits, and those in 
such abundance, that the inhabitants have no- 


* Now Ivica. 
t B&tica, now Andalusia . 

! The Canaries. 

§ In the original ten thousand furlongs. 
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the barbarians. In pursuance of his scheme, 
when the enemy was making a private irruption 
into the country under his command, or persuad- 
ing some city to revolt, he pretended the fawn 
had appeared to him in a dream, and warned him 
to have his forces ready. . And if he had intel- 
ligence of some victory gained by his officers, he 
used to conceal the messenger, and produce the 
fawn crowned with flowers for its good tidings ; 
bidding the people rejoice and sacrifice to the 
gods, on account of some news they would soon 
hear. 

By this invention he made them so tractable, 
that they obeyed his orders in everything 
without hesitation, no longer considering them- 
l selves as under the conduct of a stranger, but the 
' immediate direction of heaven. And the astonish- 
ing increase of his power, far beyond all they 
could rationally expect, confirmed them in that 
persuasion. For, with 2600 men, whom he called 
Romans (though among, them there were 700 
Africans who came over with him) and an addition 
of 4000 light-armed Lusitanians and 700 horse, he 
carried on the war against four Roman generals, 
who had 120,000 foot, 6ooo horse, 2000 archers 
and slingers, and cities without number under 
their command ; though at first he had twenty 
cities only. .Nevertheless, with so trifling a force, 
and such . small beginnings, he subdued several 
great nations, and took many cities. Of the 
generals that opposed, him, he beat Cotta at sea 
in the Straits over against Mcllaria ; he defeated 
Phidius * who had the chief command in Bmtica, 
and . killed 4000 Romans upon the banks of the 
Bxtis. By his quaestor he heat Domitius and 
Lucius Manlius, proconsul of the other Spain; 
lie likewise slew Thoranius,t one of the officers 
sent against him by Mctellus, together with his 
whole army. Nay, Mctellus himself, a general 
of as great reputation as any the Romans then 
had, was entangled by him in. such difficulties, 
and reduced to such extremities, that he was 
forced to call, in Lucius Lollius from Gallia Xar- 
bonensis to his assistance, and Pompey the Great 
was sent with another army from Rome with the 
utmost expedition. For Mctellus knew not what 
measure to take against so daring an enemy, who 
was continually harassing him, and yet would not 
come to a pitched battle, and who, by the light- 
ness and. activity of the Spanish troops, turned 
himself into all manner of forms. He was 
sufficiently skilled, indeed, in set battles, and he 
commanded a firm heavy-armed infantry, which 
knew how to repulse and bear down anything 
| that would make head against them, but had no 
experience in climbing mountains, or capacity to 
vie in flying and pursuing men as swift ns the 
wind : nor could his troops bear hunger, eat any- 
thing undre^ed, or lie upon the ground without 
tents, like tho<c of Sertorius. Besides, Mctellus 
was now advanced in years, and after his many 
I campaigns and long service, had begun to indulge 
[ himself in a more delicate way of living : whereas 
Sertorius was in the vigour of his age, full of 


Xylan der has it D/Sius, which is agreeable 
to some manuscripts ; Cruseruis, upon conjecture 
only, reads it Auf.diux. Freinshem, in his Sup- 
r.enient to Livy (xc. 25 ) calls this general 
* urj; ( , ( ti S • and ) )e might do it upon authority of 
tome ancient manuscript of Plutarch. 

T Florus has it Thcrius, 


spirits, and had brought strength and activity to 
the greatest perfection by exercise and abstemious- 
ness. He never indulged in wine, even when he 
had nothing else to do ; and he had accustomed 
himself to bear labour and fatigue, to make long 
marches, and pass many successive nights with- 
out sleep, though supported all the while with 
mean and slender diet. By bestowing his leisure 
on hunting and traversing all the country for 
game, he had gained such a knowledge of the 
impracticable as well as open parts of it, that 
when he wanted to fly, he found no manner of 
difficulty in it ; and if he had occasion to pursue 
or surround the enemy, he could execute it with 
ease. 

Hence it was that Metellus, in being prevented 
from, coming. to any regular action, suffered all, 
the inconveniences of a defeat ; and Sertorius 
gained as much by flying ns he could have done 
by conquering and pursuing. For he cut his 
adversary of! from water, and prevented his 
foraging. If the Romans began to march, he 
was on the wing to harass them ; and if they sat 
still, he galled them in such a manner, that they 
were forced to quit their post. If they invested 
a town, he was soon upon them, and by cutting 
oft' their convoys, as it were besieged the besiegers ; 
insomuch, that they began to give up the point, 
and to call upon Metellus to accept the challenge 
that Sertorius had given ; insisting that general 
should fight with general, and Roman, with 
Roman ; and. when he declined it, they ridiculed 
and abused him. Mctellus only laughed at them, 
and he did perfectly right ;. for, as Theophrastus \ 
says, “ A general should die like a general, and 
not like a common soldier.” 

He found that the Langobritrc were very 
serviceable to Sertorius, and perceived, at the 
same time, that he might soon bring them to 
surrender for want of water; for they had but 
one well in the city, and an enemy might imme- 
diately make himself master of the springs in the 
suburbs, and under the walls. lie therefore 
advanced against the town; but concluding lie 
should take it within two days, he ordered his 
troops to take only five days’ provisions with 
them. But Sertorius gave the people speedy 
assistance. He got 2000 skins, and filled them 
with water, promising a good reward for the care 
of each vessel or skin. A number of Spaniards 
and Moors offered their sendee on this occasion ; 
and having selected the strongest and swiftest of 
them, he sent them along the mountains, with 
orders, when they delivered these vessels, to take 
all useless persons out of the town, that the water 
might be fully sufficient for the rest during the 
whole course of the siege. 

When Mctellus was informed of this manaruvre, 
he was greatly concerned at it ; and as his pro- 
visions began to fail, he sent out. Aquilius with 
6000 men to collect fresh supplies, Sertorius, 
who had early intelligence of it, laid an ambush 
for Aquilius, and upon his return, 3000 men, who 
were placed in the shady channel of a brook for 
the purpose, rose up and attacked him m the 
rear. At the same time Sertorius himself charged 
him in front, killed a considerable number of his 
party, and took the rest prisoners. Aquilius got 
back to Mctellus, but with the loss both of.his 
horse and his arms ; whereupon Metellus retired 
with disgrace, greatly insulted and ridiculed by 
the Spaniards. 
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VCI y light and crumbly that it yields to the 

f 'ressnre of the fooi t is reduced to powder by the 
east touch, and flies about like ashes or unslaked 
lime. The barbariarib, whenever they arc appre- 
hensive of an attack, retire to these eaves with 
their booty, and look upon themselves as in a 
.place perfectly impregnable. 

It happened that Sertorius, retiring to some 
distance from Metellus, encamped under this 
hill: and the savage inhabitants imagining he 
•retired only because he was beaten, oficred him 
several insults. Sertorius, either provoked at 
such treatment, or willing to show them he was 
not flying from any enemy, mounted his horse 
the next day, and went to reconnoitre the place. 
.Ashe could sec no part in which it was acces- 
sible, lie almost despaired of taking it, and could 
only vent his anger in vain menaces. At last he 
observed, that the wind blew the dust in great 
quantities towards the mouths of the eaves, 
which, as I said before, arc-all to the north. The 
north wind, which some call Ceccias* prevails 
most in those parts ; taking its rise from the 
marshy grounds, and the mountains covered with 
snow. And as it was then the height of summer, 
it was remarkably strong, having fresh supplies 
from the melting of the ice on the northern peaks; j 
so that it blew a most agreeable gale, which in 
the daytime refreshed both these savages and 
their flocks. 

Sertorius reflecting upon what he saw, and 
being informed by* the neighbouring Spaniards 
that these were the usual appearances, ordered 
his soldiers to collect vast quantities of that dry 
and crumbly earth so as to raise a mount of it 
over against the hill. The barbarians, imagining 
he intended to storm their strongholds from that 
mount, laughed at his proceedings. The soldiers 
went on with their work till night, and then he 
led them back into the camp. Next morning, at 
break of day, a gentle breeze sprung up, which 
moved the lightest part of the heap, and dis- 
persed it like smoke; and as the sun got up 
higher the Ctreias blcw.again, and by its violence 
covered all the hill with dust. Meantime the 
soldiers stirred up the heap from the very 
bottom, and crumbled all the clay ; . and some 
galloped up and down to raise the light earth, 
and thicken the clouds of dust in the wind ; 
which carried them into the dwellings of the 
Chnrncitani ; their entrances directly facing it. 
As they were eaves, and, of course, had no other 
aperture, the eyes of the inhabitants were soon 
filled, and they could scarce breathe for the 
suffocating dust winch they drew in with the air. 
In these wretched circumstances they held out two 
days, though with great difficulty, and the third 
day. surrendered themselves to Sertorius at dis- 
cretion ; who by reducing them, did not gain 
such an accession of strength as of honour. For 
an honour it was to subdue those by policy, whom 
his arms could not reach. 

While he carried on the war against Metellus 
only, his success in general was imputed to the 
old age and inactivity of his adversary, who had 
to contend with a bold young man, at the head 
I of troops so light, that they might pass rather 

* Media inter Aquiloncm ct Exortum -rEqui- 
roctialcm. Pun. 1. H, c. 47. 

Narrant et in Ponto Cxcian in sc 'trahere 
nubes. Id. 


for a marauding part)*, than a regular army. 
But when Pompey had passed the PjTenees, and 
Sertorius took post against him, every art of 
generalship on both sides was exhausted, and 
yet even then it appeared, that in point both of 
attack and defence, Sertorius had the advantage. 
In this case, the fame of Sertorius greatly in- 
creased, and extended itself as far as Home, | 
where he was considered the ablest general of 
his time. Indeed, the honour Pompey had 
acquired was very considerable, and. the actions 
he had performed. under Sylla, set him in a very 
respectable light, insomuch that Sylla had given 
him. the. appellation of the Greats and he was 
distinguished with a triumph, even before , he 
wrote man. This made many of the cities, 1 
which were under the command of Sertorius,^, 
cast their eyes upon Pompey, and inclined them 
to open their gates to him. But they returned 
to tneir old attachment, upon the unexpected 
success that attended Sertorius at Lauron.*' 

Sertorius was besieging that place, and Pom- 
pey marched with his whole army to its relief. 
There was a hill at some distance from the walls, 
from which the city might be greatly annoyed. 
Sertorius hastened to seize it, and Pompey to 
prevent him : but the former gained the post. 
Pompey^ however, sat down by it with great 
satisfaction, thinking he had been fortunate 
enough to cut Sertorius off from the town ; and 
he. sent a message to the Lauronites, that they 
might be perfectly easy, and. sit quietly upon 
their walls, while they saw him besiege Serto- 
rius. But when that general was informed of 
it, he only laughed, and said, “I will teach that ' 
scholar of Sylla” (so in ridicule he called Pom- 
pey), “that a general ought to look behind him, 
rather than before him.” At the same time lie 
showed the besieged a body of 6000 foot in the 
camp which he had quitted in order to seize the 
hill, and which had been left there on purpose 
to take Pompey in the rear, when he should 
come to attack Sertorius in the post he now 
occupied. 

Pompey, not discovering this manoeuvre till' 
it was too late, did not dare to begin the attack, 
lest he should be surrounded.. And yet he was 
ashamed to leave the Lauronites in such extreme 
danger. The consequence was, that he Was 
obliged to sit still and see the town lost. The 
people, in despair of assistance, surrendered to 
Sertorius, who was pleased to spare the inhabi- 
tants, and let them go free ; but he laid their 
city in ashes. This was not done out of anger, 
or a spirit of cruelty (for he seems to have in- 
indulged his resentment less than any other 
general whatever), but to. put the admirers of 
Pompey to the blush ; while it was said among i 
the barbarians, that though he was at hand, and ( 
almost warmed himself at the flame, he suffered I 
his allies to perish. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in 1 
the course of the war ; but it was not where he J 
acted in person ; for lie ever continued invin- 
cible ;.it was through his lieutenants. And such 
was liis manner of rectifying the mistakes, that 
he met with more applause than his adversaries 
in the midst of tneir success. Instances of 
which we have in the battle of Sucro with 


* A city of Hither Spain, five leagues from 
Valencia. 
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Pompey, and in that of Tuttia* with both 
Pompey and Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was 
fought the sooner, because Pompey hastened it, 
to prevent Metellus from having a share in the 
victory. This was the very thing' Sertorius 
wanted, to try his strength with Pompey, before 
Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up and 
•engaged him in the evening. This he did out 
of choice, in the persuasion that the enemy, not 
•being acquainted with the country, would find 
•darkness a hindrance to them, whether they 
should have occasion to fly or to pursue. When 
they came to charge, he found that he had not 
•to do with Pompey, as he could have wished, 
but that Afranius commanded the enemy’s left 
s wing, opposite to him, who was at the head of 
his own right wing. However, as soon as he 
understood that his left gave way to the vigorous 
impressions of Pompey, he put his right under 
the direction of other officers, and hastened to 
support that which had the disadvantage. By 
rallying the fugitives, and encouraging those 
who kept their ground, he forced Pompey to fly 
in great confusion, who before was pursuing: 
nay, that general was in the greatest danger; 
he was wounded, and got off with difficulty. 
For the Africans, who fought under the banners 
of Sertorius, having taken Pompey’s horse, 
adorned with gold and other rich furniture, left 
the pursuit, to quarrel about dividing the spoil. 
In the mean time, when Sertorius was flown 
from his right wing to succour the other in 
' distress, Afranius overthrew all before him, and 
closely pursuing the fugitives, entered, their 
camp with them, which he pillaged till it was 
dark ; he knew nothing of Pompey’s defeat, and 
was unable to keep. the soldiers from plundering, 
if he had desired it. At this instant Sertorius 
• returns with the laurels he had won, falls upon 
the troops of Afranius, which were scattered up 
and down the camp, and destroys great numbers 
of them. Next morning he armed, and took the 
field a^ain ; but perceiving that Metellus was at 
hand, he drew off and decamped. He did it, 
however, with an air of gaiety: “If the old 
woman,” said he, “ had not been here, I would 
have flogged the boy well, and sent him back to 
Rome.” . . 

He was, notwithstanding, much afflicted for 
the loss of his hind. For she was an excellent 
engine in the management of the barbarians, 
who now wanted encouragement more than ever. 
By good fortune some of his soldiers, as they 
: were strolling one night about the country, met 
with her, and knowing her by the colour, brought 
her to him. Sertorius, happy to find her again, 
promised the soldiers large sums, on condition 
they would not mention the affair. He carefully 
concealed the hind ; and a few days after, ap- 
peared in public with a cheerful countenance to 
transact business, telling the barbarian officers 
that he had some extraordinary happiness an- 
nounced to him from heaven in a dream. Then 
he mounted the tribunal, -for the. despatch of 
such affairs as. might come before him. At that 
instant the hind being let loose near the place 


* Grmvius conjectures, that we should read 
Turia , the Tttrius being a river which falls into 
the Sucro. 
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by those who had the charge of her, and seeing 
Sertorius, ran up with great joy, leaped upon the 
tribunal, laid her head upon his lap, and licked 
his right hand, in a manner to which she had 
long been trained. Sertorius returned her ca- 
resses with all the tokens of a sincere affection, 
even to the shedding of tears. The assembly at 
first looked on with silent astonishment : but 
afterwards they testified their regard for Ser- 
torius with the loudest plaudits and acclama- 
tions, as a person of a superior nature beloved 
by the gods. With these impressions they con- 
ducted him to his pavilion, and resumed all the 
hopes and spirits with which he could have 
wished to inspire them. 

He watched the enemy so close in the plains 
of Saguntum, that they were in great want of 
provisions ; and as they were determined at last 
to go out to forage and collect necessaries, this 
unavoidably brought on a battle. Great acts of 
valour were performed on both sides. Mem- 
mius, the best officer Pompey had, fell in the 
hottest of the fight. Sertorius carried all before 
him, and through heaps of the slain made his 
way towards Metellus, who made great efforts 
to oppose him, and fought with a vigour above 
his years, but at last was borne down with the 
stroke of a spear. All the Romans, who saw or 
heard of his disaster, resolved not to abandon 
their general, and from an impulse of shame as 
well as anger, they turned upon the enemy, and 
sheltered Metellus with their shields, till others 
carried him off in safety. Then they charged 
the Spaniards with great fury, and routed them 
in their turn. 

As victory had now changed sides, Sertorius, 
to secure a safe retreat for his troops, as well as 
convenient time for raising fresh forces, had the 
art to retire into a city strongly situated upon a 
mountain. He repaired the walls, and barricaded 
the gates, as though he thought of nothing less 
than standing a siege. The enemy, however, 
were deceived by appearances. They invested 
the place, and, in the imagination that they 
should make themselves masters of it without 
difficulty, took no care to pursue the fugitive 
barbarians, or to prevent the new levies which 
the officers of Sertorius were making. These 
officers he had sent to the towns under his com- 
mand, with instructions, when they had assembled 
a sufficient number, to send a messenger to ac- 
quaint him with it. 

Upon the receipt of such intelligence, he 
sallied out, and having made his way through 
the enemy without much trouble; he joined his 
new-raised troops, and returned with that addi- 
tional strength. He now cut off the Roman 
convoys both by sea and land ; at land, by laying 
ambushes or hemming them in, and,, by the 
rapidity of his motions, meeting them in. every 
quarter : at sea, by guarding the coast with his 
light piratical vessels. In consequence of this, 
the. Romans were obliged to separate. Metellus 
retired into Gaul, and Pompey went and took 
up his winter quarters in the territories of the 
Vacceians, where he was greatly distressed for 
want of money ; insomuch that he informed the 
senate, he should soon leave the country, if they 
did not supply him ; for he had already sacrificed 
his own fortune in the defence of Italy. Indeed, 
the common discourse was, that Sertorius would 
be in Italy before Pompey. So far had his 
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capacity prevailed over the most distinguished tranquility, but he was brought against his in* 
and the ablest generals in Rome. _ clination, by some means or other, °to take upon 

The opinion which Mctellus had of him, and him the command ; and that when he was hard 
the dread of his abilities, was evident from a pressed by his enemies, and had no other shelter 
proclamation then published ; in which Mctellus but that of war to lly to, he had recourse to it 
offered a reward of ico talents of silver, and merely in the way of self-defence. 

20,000 acres of land to any Roman who should We cannot have greater proofs of his mamia- 
takc him ; and if that Roman was an exile, he nimity than those that appear in his treaty with 
promised lie should be restored to his country. Mithridates. That prince, recovering from the 
Thus (he plainly discovered his despair of con- fall given him by Sylla, entered the lists again, 
quering his enemy, by the price which he set and renewed his pretensions to Asia. By* this 
upon him. When he happened once to defeat time the fame of Scrtorius had extended itself 
him in a pitched battle, he was so elated with into all parts of the world. The merchants who 
the advantage, and thought the event so for- traded to the west, carried back news of his 
tunate, that he suffered himself to be saluted as achievements, like commodities from a distant 
Imferator; and the cities received him with country, ’and 'filled JPontus with his renown. ? 
sacrifices and every testimony of gratitude to the Hereupon Mithridates determined to send an 
gods at their altars. Nay, it is said, he received embassy to him; induced to it by the vain 
crownsof victory, that he made most magnificent speeches of his flatterers, who compared Sertorius 
entertainments on the occasion, and wore a to Hannibal, and Mithridates to Pyrrhus, and 
triumphal robe. Victories, in effigy, descended insisted that the Romans would never be able to 
in machines, with trophies of gold and garlands bear up against two such powers and two persons 
in their hands; and choirs of boys and virgins of such genius and abilities, when attacked by 
sung songs in his praise. These circumstances them in different quarters; the one being the 
were extremely ridiculous, if he expressed so most excellent of generals, and the other the 
much joy and such superabundant vanity, while greatest of kings. 

he called Sertorius a fugitive from Sylla, and the In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates sent 
poor remains of Carbo’s faction. . _ ambassadors into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Ser- and proposals to be made in conference ; the 
torius^ appeared in every step he took. The purport of which was, that the king would supply 
patricians, who had been obliged to fly from him with money and ships for the war. on con- 
Kome, and take refuge with him, he called a dition that he confirmed his claim to Asia, which 
senate. Out of them he appointed qumstors and he had lately given up to the Romans in the 
lieutenants, and in everything proceeded accord- treaty with Sylla. 

ing to the laws of his country. What was of still Sertorius assembled his council, which he called \ 

greater moment, though he made war only with the Senate . They were unanimous in their 
the arms, the money, and the men of Spain, he opinions that he should accept the conditions, 
did not suffer the Spaniards to have the least and think himself happy in them; since they 
share in any department of government, even in were only asked an empty name and title to 
words or titles. He gave them Roman generals things which it was not m their power to give, 
and governors; to make it appear that the liberty and the king in return would supply them with 
of Rome was his great object, and that he did not what they most wanted. But Sertorius would 
want to set up the Spaniards against the Romans, by iro means agree to it. He said, he had no 
In fact, he was a true lover of his country, and his objection to that prince’s having Bithynia_ and 
passion to be restored to it was one of the first in Cappadocia, countries accustomed to kingly 
his heart. Yet, in his greatest misfortunes, he government, and not belonging to the Romans 
never departed from his dignity. On the other by any just title; but as to a province to which 
hand, when he was victorious, lie would make an the Romans had an undeniable claim; a province 
offer to Metcllus or Pompey, to lay down his which they had been deprived of by Mithridates, 
arms, on condition he might be permitted to which he afterwards lost to Fimbria, and at last 
return in the capacity of a private man. He said had quitted upon the peace with Sylla, he could 
he had rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, nc\;er consent that he should be put in possession 
than an exile with the command of all the other of it again. “ Rome,” said he, " ought to have 
countries in the world. ' her power extended by my victories, and it is not 

This love of his country is said to have been in my right to rise to power at her expense. A man 
some measure owing to the attachment he had to who has any dignity of sentiment should conquer 
his mother. His father died in his infancy, and with honour, and not use any base means even to 
he had his education wholly from her; conse- save his life." 

quently his affections centered in her. His Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this 
Spanish friends wanted to constitute him supreme answer, and thus communicated his surprise to 
governor ; but having information at that time of his friends : “ What orders would Sertorius give 
the death of his mother, he gave himself up to us, when seated in the senate-house at Rome, jf 
the most alarming grief. For seven whole days now, driven as he is to the coasts of the Atlantic *4 
he neither gave the word, nor would be seen by Ocean, he prescribes bounds to our empire, and - 
any of his friends. At last, his generals, and threatens us with war if we make any attempt 
others who were upon a footing with him in point upon Asia?” The treaty, however, went on, and 
of rank, beset his tent, and insisted that he should was sworn to. Mithridates was to have Cappa- 
risc from the ground and make his appearance, docia and Bithynia, and Sertorius to supply him 
to speak to the soldiers, and to take the direction with a general and some troops ; the king', on the 
of their affairs, .which were then as prosperous as other hand, was to furnish Scrtonus with 3000 
he could desire. Hence many imagined, that he talents, aud forty' ships of war. 
was naturally' of a pacific turn, and a lover of The general whom Sertorius sent into Asia, 
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p’rm the historian trrites, that Eumencs the 
Cardan was the son of a noor waggoner in the 
UtcrsoncMts, and yet that he had a liberal edu- 
cation both as to learning and the exercises then 
in vogue.* lie says that while he was but a 
lad, Philip happening to be in Cnrdia, went to 
spend an hour of leisure in seeing how the voting 
men acquitted themselves in the fancrathfi^ t 
and the boys in wrestling. Among these Eu- 
mcnes succeeded so well, and showed so much 
activity and address, that Philip was pleased 
with him, and took him into his train. Ilut others 
assert, with a greater appearance of probability, 
that Philip preferred him on account of the ties 
of frien'Knip and hospitality there were between 
him and the father of Eumencs. 

After the death of Philip, lie maintained the 
reputation of being equal to any of Alexander's 
ofucers in capacity, and in the honour with which 
he discharged his commissions ; and though he 
had only the. title of principal secretary, he was 
looked upon in as honoumblca light as the king’s 
mo^t intimate friends and counsellors ; insomuch 
that he had the sole direction of an Indian ex- 
pedition, and upon the death of Ilcphxstion, 
when Pcrdiccas had the post of that favourite, 
he succeeded Pcrdiccas. Therefore, when Ncop- 
tolemus, who had been the principal armour- 
bearer, took upon him to say, after the dentil of 
Alexander, that he had home the shield and spear 
of that monarch, and that Eumencs had only 
followed with his escritoir. the Macedonians only 
laughed at his vanity; knowing that, besides 
oilier marks of honour, Alexander had thought 
Kmnencs not unworthy his alliance. For Par- , 
'.’lie, the daughter of Anabazus, who was the 
i.rst lady Alexander took to his bed in Asia, and 
%riio brought him a son named Hercules, had 
i ao sister, ; one of which, called Apama, he gave 
to Ptolemy ; and the other, called also Barsine, 
be gn\c to Eumencs, at the time when he was 
selecting Persian ladies as wives for Ins friends. J 

Yet it must be acknowledged, he was often in 
disgrace Mith Alexander, and once or twice in 
danger too, on account of IIcphieMion. In the 
first place, Hephrcstion gave a musician named 
Kvius, the quarters which the servants of Eu* 
ntenes had taken up for him. Upon this, Eu- 

• There were public schools, where children 
of all condition* were taught without distinction. 

t The f r.r.crc.ticti (as we liave already ob- 
served) was a composition of wrestling and 
boxing. 

I Alexander had married. Statira, the eldest 
daughter of Darius, and given the youngest, 
named Trypetis, to Hephrcstion. 'Hus was a 
measure well calculated tor establishing him and 
his posterity on the Persian throne ; but it was 
cl noxious to the Macedonians. Therefore, to 
support it on one hand, and to obviate incon- 
semences on the other, he selected eighty virgins 
out of the non honourable families in Fersia, 
and j'crxnadeJ his principal friends and officers 
to marry them. 


menes went in great wrath to Alexander with Men- 
tor,* and cried, that the best method they could 
take, svas to throw away their arms, and learn 
to play upon the flute, or turn tragedians. Alex- 
ander at first entered intohis quarrel, and sharply 
rebuked Hephrcstion ; but lie soon changed his 
mind, and turned the weight of his displeasure 
upon Eumencs ; thinking ne had behaved with 
more disrespect to him than resentment against 
Hephmstion. 

Again ; when Alexander wanted to send out 
Nearchus with a fleet to explore the coasts of 
the ocean, he found his treasury low, and asked 
his friends for a supply. Among the rest lie 
applied to Eumencs for 500. talents, who offered 
him only zoo, and assured him, at the same time, 
he should find it difficult to collect that sum by 
his stewards. Alexander refused the offer, but 
did not remonstrate or complain. However, lie 
ordered his servants privately to set fire to Eu- 
inencs’s tent, that he might be forced to carry put 
his money, and be openly convicted of the falsity. 

It happened that the tent was entirely consumed, 
and .Alexander was sorry on account of the loss 
of his papers. There was gold and silver found 
melted, to the amount of more than rooo talents, 
vet even then the king took none of it. And 
having written to all his grandees and lieutenants 
to send him copies of the despatches that were 
lost, upon their arrival he pm them again under 
the. care of Eumencs. 

Some time after, another dispute happened 
between him and Hephrcstion, on account of 
some present from the king to one of them. 
Much severe and abusive language passed be- 
tween them, yet Alexander, for the present, did 
not look upon Eumencs with less regard. . But, 
Hephrcstion dying soon after, the king, in his 
unspeakable attliction for that loss, expressed his 
resentment against all who he thought envied 
that favourite while he lived, or rejoiced at his 
death. Eumencs was one . of those whom lie 
most suspected of such sentiments, and he often 
mentioned the differences, and the severe lan- 
guage those differences had produced. Eumencs, 
however, being an artful man, and happy at 
expedients, made the very person through whom 
he had lost the king’s favour, the means of 
regaining it. He seconded the zeal and appli- 
cation ol'. Alexander to celebrate the memory of 
Hepbrestion. He suggested such instances of 
veneration as he thought might do most honour 
to the deceased, and contributed largely and 
i freely, out of his own purse, towards the ex- 
penses of his funeral. 

| Upon the death of Alexander, a gTcat quarrel ^ 
1 broke out between the f-halmix and the late *1 
king's friends and generals. Eumencs, in his 

* Mentor , was brother to Memnon, whose 
xvidow llarsine was Alexander’s mistress. He 
was al<o brother-in-law to Anabazus; and the 
second Barsinc, whom Eumencs married, seems 
| to have been daughter to Memnon and Mentor’s 
1 sister. 
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Antipater, he did not choose to be his friend, at his first resolution, and trusted his own heart 
a time when he saw him treating his friends as only with the danger that might ensue, 
so many enemies. As for Cratcms, he was ready When he came to give battle, he would not set 
to reconcile him to Perdiccas, and to compromise any Macedonian to engage Craterus, but ap- 
matters between them upon just and reasonable pointed to that charge two bodies of foreign 
terms. But if he should begin hostilities, he horse, commanded by Pharnabarus the son of 
should support his injured friend while he had an Artabazus, and Phoenix of Tc.nedos. They had 
hour to live, and rather sacrifice life itself than orders to advance on the. first sight of the enemy, 
his honour. and come to close fighting, without giving them 

When this answer was reported to Antipater time to retire ; and if they attempted to speak 
and Craterus, they took some time to deliberate or send any herald, they were not to regard it. 
upon the measures they should pursue. Mean- For. he had strong apprehensions that the Mace- 
while Neoptolemus arriving, gave them an ac- donians would go.over to Cratcrus, if they hap- v 
count of the battle be had lost, and requested pened to know him. Eumcnes himself, with a 
assistance of them both, but particularly of troop of^oo select horse, went and posted himself 
Craterus. He said the Macedonians had so in the right wing, where he should have to act 
extraordinary an attachment to him, that if they against Neoptolemus. When they had passed 
saw but his hat, or heard one accent of his a little hill that separated the two armies, and 
tongue, they would immediately run to him with came in view, they charged with such impetuosity 
their swords in their hands. Indeed, the repu- that Craterus was extremely surprised, and cx- 
tation of Craterus was very great among them, pressed his resentment in strong terms against 
and, after the death of Alexander, most of them Neoptolemus, who, he thought, had deceived 
wished to be under his command. They re- him with a pretence that the Macedonians would 
membered the risks he had run of embroiling change sides. Hoover, he exhorted his officers 
himself with Alexander for their sakes ; how he to behave like brave men. and stood forward to 
had combated the inclinations for Pcrsian|fashions the encounter. In the first shock, which was 
which insensibly grew upon him, and supported very violent, the spears were soon broken, and they 
the customs of his country against the insults of were then to.dccide the dispute with the sword, 
barbaric pomp and luxury. The behaviour of. Craterus did no dishonour to 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia, ana Alexander. He killed numbers with his own 
taking a considerable part of the forces himself, hand, and overthrew many others who. assailed 
marched along with Neoptolemus against Eu- him in front. But at last he received a side blow 
menes. If Eumenes foresaw his coming, and from a Thracian, which brought him to the 
was prepared for it, we may impute it to the ground. Many [passed over him without knowing 
vigilance necessary in a general ; we see nothing him ; but Gorgias, one of Eumcncs’s officers, took 
in that of superior genius. But when, besides notice of him ; and being well acquainted with 
his concealing from the enemy w hat they ought his person, leaped from his horse and guarded ' 
not to discover, he brought his own troops to the body. It was then, however, too late ; he 
action, without knowing who was their adver- was at the last extremity, and in the agonies of 
sary, and made them sevre against Cratcrus, death. 

without finding out that he was the officer they In the mean time,. Neoptolemus engaged Eu- 
had to contend with ; in this we see character- menes. The most violent hatred had long sub- 
istical proofs of generalship. For he propagated sisted between them, and this day added stings 
a report, that Neoptolemus, assisted by Tigris, toil. They knew not one.anothcr in the two first 
was advancing; again with some Cappadocian encounters, but in the third they did ; and then 
and Paphlagonian horse. The night he designed they rushed forward impetuously with, swords 
to decamp, he fell into a sound sleep, and had a drawn. and loud shouts. The shock their horses 
very extraordinary cieam. He thought he saw met with was so violent, that it resembled .that 
two. Alexanders prepared to try their strength of two. galleys. The fierce antagonists quilted 
against each. other, and each at the head of a the bridles, and laid hold on each other; each 
phalanx. Minerva came to support the one and endeavouring to tear ofT the helmet or the breast- 
Ceres the other. A sharp conflict ensued, in plate of his enemy. While their hands were thus 
which the Alexander assisted by Minerva was engaged, their horses went from, under them ; 
defeated, and Ceres crowned the victor with a and as they fell to the ground without quitting 
wreath of corn. He immediately concluded their hold, they wrestled for the advantage. Ne- 
that the dream was in his tavour, because he had optolemus was beginning to rise first, when Eu- 
to fight lor a country which was most of it in menes wounded him in the ham, and by that 
tillage, and which had then so excellent a crop, means got upon his feet before him. Ncopto- 
wcll advanced towards the sickle, that the whole lemus being wounded in one knee, supported 
face of it had the appearance of a profound himself upon the other, and fought with great 
peace. He was the more confirmed in his courage underneath, but was not able to reach 
opinion, when he found the enemy’s word . was his adversary a mortal blow. At last, receiving 
Minerva and Alexander: and in opposition a.wound in the neck, he grew faint, and stretched > 
to it he gave Ceres and Alexander. At the himself upon the ground. Eumenes, with all the 
same time, he ordered his men to crown them- eagerness of inveterate hatred, hastened to strip 
selves, and to cover their arms, with cars of him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches, 
com. .He was. several times upon the point. of did not observe that his sword was still in his 
declaring to his principal officers and captains hand ; so that Neoptolemus wounded him under 
what . adversary they had to contend with; the cuirass, where it touches upon the groin, 
thinking it a hazardous undertaking to keep to However, as. the stroke was but feeble, the ap- 
himself a secret so important, and perhaps prehensions it gave him were greater than the 
necessary for them to know. Yet he abode by real hurt. 
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his defeat, and were straggling about the country. 
By this means he assembled near 1000 horse,* 
with which he marched off as fast as possible ; 
rightly judging he had much to fear from Anti- 
gonus, For that general not only ordered him to 
be besieged again, and shut up with a circular 
wall, butj in his letters, expressed great resent- 
ment against the Macedonians for admitting the 
correction of the oath. 

While Eumcnes was flying from place to place, 
he received letters from Macedonia, in which the 
people declared their apprehensions of the grow- 
ing power of Antigonus ; and others from Olym- 
pias, wherein she invited him to come and take 
upon him the tuition and care of Alexander’s son, 
whose life she conceived to be in danger. At the 
same time, Polyperclion and king Philip sent him 
orders to carry on tiie war against Antigonus with 
the forces in Cappadocia. They empowered him 
also to take 500 [alents out of the royal treasure 
at Quindn,f for the rc-cstablishmcnt of his own 
afTairs, and as much more as lie should judge 
necessary for the purposes of the war. Antigcncs 
and Tcutamus too, who commanded the A rgyras- 
fides, had directions to support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumcnes a 
kind reception, hut it was not difficult to discover 
the envy and jealousy they had in their hearts, 
and how much they disdained to act under him. 
Their envy lie endeavoured to remove, by not 
taking the money, which lie told them lie did not 
want. To remove their obstinacy and ambition 
for the first place, was not so easy an affair ; 
for, though they knew not how to command, they 
were resolved not to obey. In this case he called 
in the assistance of superstition. He said, Alex- 
ander had appeared to him in a dream, and 
showed him a pavilion with royal furniture, and 
a throne in the middle of it, after which that 
prince declared, if they would hold their 
councils, and despatch business there, lie would 
be with them, and prosper every measure and 
action which commenced under his auspices.} 

He easily persuaded Antigcncs and Tcutamus 
to believe lie had this vision. They were not 
willing to wait upon him, nor did lie choose to 
dishonour his commission by going to them. 
They prepared, therefore, a royal pavilion, and a 
throne in it, which they called the throne of 
Alexander ; and thither they repaired to consult 
upon the most important affairs. 

_ From thence they marched to the higher pro- 
vinces, and, upon the way, were joined by I’cu- 
cestas, a friend of Eumcnes, and other governors 
of provinces. Thus the Macedonians were 
greatly strengthened, both in point of numbers, 
and in the most magnificent provision of all the 
requisites of war. But power and affluence had 
rendered these governors so intractable in society. 


* Diodorus Siculus says 2000. 
t In Caria. 

j In consequence of tills, according to Dio- 
dorus, Eumcnes proposed to take a sum out of 
the treasury, sufficient for making a_ throne of 
gold ; to place upon that throne the diadem, the 
sceptre, and crown, and all the other ensigns of 
royalty belonging to that prince ; that every 
morning a sacrifice should be offered him by ail 
the officers ; and that all orders should be issued 
in his name. A stroke of policy suitable to the 
genius of Eumcnes. 
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and so dissolute in their way of living, since the 
death of Alexander, and they came together with 
a spirit of despotism so nursed by barbaric pride, 
that they soon became obnoxious to each other, 
and no sort of harmony could subsist between 
them. Besides, they flattered the Macedonians 
without^ any regard to decorum, and supplied 
them with money in such a manner, for their 
entertainments and sacrifices, that, in a little 
time, their camp looked like a place of public 
reception for every scene of intemperance ; and 
those veterans were to be courted for military 
appointments, as the people arc for their votes in 
a republic. 

Eumcnes soon perceived that the new arrived 
grandees despised each other, but were afraid of 
him, and watched an opportunity to kill him. He 
therefore pretended he was in want of money, 
and boiTowcd large sums of those that hated him 
most,* in order that they might place some con- 
fidence in him, or at least might give up their 
designs upon his life, out of regard to the money 
lent iiim. Thus he found guards for himself, in 
the opulence of others; and, though men in 
general seek to save their lives hy giving, he 
provided for his safety by receiving. 

White no danger was near, the Macedonians 
took bribes of ail who wanted to corrupt them, 
and, like a kind of guards, daily attended the 
gates of those that affected the command. But, 
when Antigonus came and encamped over against 
them, and affairs called for a real general, 
Eumcnes was applied to. not only hy the soldiers, 
but tile very grandees who had taken so much 
state upon them in time of peace and pleasure, 
freely gave place to him, and took the post 
assigned them without murmuring. Indeed, 
when Antigonus attempted to pass the river 
Pasitigris, not one of the other officers who were 
appointed to guard it, got any intelligence of his 
motions : Eumcnes alone was at hand to oppose 
him ; and he did it so effectually, that he filled 
the channel with dead bodies, and made 4000 
prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eu- 
mcncs happened to be sick, still more particu- 
larly showed, that they thought others fit to 
direct in magnificent entertainments, and the 
solemnities of peace, but that he was tile only 
person among them fit to lead an army. For 
Pcuccstas having feasted them in a sumptuous 
manner in Persia, and given each man a sheep 
for sacrifice, hoped to be indulged with the com- 
mand. A few days after, as they were marching 
against the enemy, Eumcnes was so dangerously 
ill, that he was forced to be carried in a litter, at 
some distance from the ranks, lest his rest, which 
was very precarious, should be disturbed with 
the noise. They had not gone far, before the 
enemy suddenly made their appearance, for 
tiicy had passed the intermediate hid, and were 
now descending into the plain. The lustre of 
their golden armour glittering in the sun, as they 
marched down the hill, the elephants with the 
towers on their backs, and the purple vests which 
the cavalry used to wear when they were ad- 
vancing to the combat, struck the troops that were 
to oppose them with such surprise that the front 
halted, and called out for Eumcnes ; declaring 
that they would not move a step farther, if lie 

* Four hundred thousand crowns. 
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should not hazard an engagement without Eu 
“Eumenes no sooner heard this, than he ad- 

their heart, the troops saluted him in the , M “? , 
donian language, clanked their arms and with 
loud shouts, challenged .the enemy to ' advanc , 
thinking themselves invincible while he was at 

^Antigonus having learnedfrom 
that Eumenes was so extremely ill that he 'vas 
forced to he carried in a litter, concluded he 
should find no great difficulty in heating th e other 
generals : and, therefore, hastened to the attack. 
But when he came to reconnoitre the enemy s 
army and saw in what excellent order it .was 
drawn up, he stood still some time, in silent 
admiration. At last, spying the litter carried 
about from one wing to the other, he laughed 
out aloud, as his manner was, ana said to his 
friends, “ Yon litter is the thing that, pitches the 
battle against us.” After this he immediately 
retreated to his intrenc hments. . 

* There are some particulars in Diodorus which 
deserve to be inserted here. After the t vo 
armies were separated, without coming to action, 
they^ncaraped about three furlongs’, distance 
from each other ; and Antigonus, soon fi u d ‘ n ° 
the country where he.lay so much exhausted that 
it would be very difficult for him to subsist, sent 
deputies to the confederate army, to solicit them, 
especially the governors of provinces, and the old 
Macedonian corps, to desert Eumenes, and to 
loin him ; which, at this time, they rejected with 
the highest indignation. After the 
dismissed, Eumenes came into the % Ton 

delivered himself in the following fable. A lion 
once falling in love with a young dam* de- 
manded her in marriage of her father. 1 he lamer 
made answer, that he looked on such an alliance 

as a great honour to his family, hut stood in fear 
of hisdaws and teeth, lest upon any trifling 
dispute, that might happen between 'heni jifter 
marriage he might exercise them a little too 
Ely upon his daughter. To remove this objec- 
tor, the amorous lion caused both his nails and 
teeth to be drawn immediately ; whereupon, the 
father took a cudgel, and soon got rid of his 
enemy This, ” continued he, is the very thing 
ahned y 'atby Antigonus, who is liberal in prounses, 
till he has made himself master of your torces, 
and then beware of his teeth and. paws.” A few 
days after this, Eumenes having intelligence that 
Antigonus intended to decamp in the night 
presently guessed that his design was to seek 

ousters ofrefreshment for his army in the rich 

district of Gahene. To prevent this, and at the 
same time to gain a passage into that country, 1 re 
instructed some soldiers to pretend they were 
deserters, and sent them into the camp of 
Antigonus, where they reported that Eumenes 
intended ti attack him in his trenches that very 
night. But, while Antigonus s troops were under 
arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which, at 
; length, Antigonus suspected ; and having given 




The Macedonians had hardly recovered them- 
selves from their fears, before they began to 
behave again in a disorderly and mutinous 
manner to their officers, and spread themselves 
over almost all the provinces of Gahene for winter 
quarters ; insomuch that the first were at the 
distance of 1000 furlongs from the. last. Anti- 
gonus, being informed of this, circumstance, 
moved back against them, without loatg a 
moment’s time. He took a. rugged road, that 
afforded no water, because it was the shortest . 
hoping if he fell upon them while thus dispersed, 
that it would be impossible for their officers to 

aS H?w(?ver, as soon as he had ente f ed 
desolate country, his troops were attacked wi^ 
such violent winds, and severe frosts, that it was 
difficult for them to proceed ; and they. found it 
necessary to light many fires. For th i£ re ^°" 
their march could not be concealed. The bar 
barians, who inhabited the mountains that over- 
looked the desert, wondering what such a number 
of fires could mean, sent some P ers0 ”* 
dromedaries to Peucestas, with an account of 

th p^cestas, distracted with terror at this news, 
prepared for flight, intending to take with him 
such troops as he could collect on the way. # 
Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and UI } e ^^ S v > ' 
by promising so to. impede the enemy s earch 
that they would arrive three days later than they 
were expected. Finding that they listened to 
him, he lent orders to the officers to draw all the 
troops from the quarters,, and assemble them 
with speed. At the same time he took his horse 
and went with his colleagues to seek out : a lofty 
niece of ground, which might attract the attention 
Sf the troops marching telow. Having found 
one that answered his purpose, 
and caused a number of fires to be hghted at 
nroDer intervals, so as to resemble a camp. 

P When Antigonus beheld those fires upon the 
heights! he wSs in the utmost distress.. For he 
thought the enemy were apprized of his 
some time before, and were come to meet him. 
Not choosing, therefore, with forces so harassed 
and fatigued with their march, to be obliged, to 
fight troops that were perfectly frei sh, : “d had 
wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the short 
road, and led his men through the towns and 
villages ; giving them abundant time to refresh 
themseWes. But when he found that no.parties 
came out to gall him in his march, which is usual 
when an enemy is near, and was informed, by the 
neighbouring inhabitants, that they had seen °° 
rtoops whatever, nor anything but fires upon the 
hills! he perceived that Eumenes had outdone 
him in point of generalship ; and this incensed 

nroner orders to his foot, marched immediately 
after himwithhis cavalry.. Early in the morning, 
from the top of a hill, he discerned Eumenes, with 
his army below; and Eumenes, upon sight of the 
cavalry, concluding that the whole army of Anti- 
gonus was at hand, faced about, and disposed 
his troops in order to battle. Thus Cumenes jwa 
deceived in his turn ; and as soon as Antigonus s 
infantry came up, a sharp action followed, in 
which the victory seemed won and ^st several 
times. At last, however, Antigonus had visibly 
the worst, being forced to withdraw, by long 
marches, into Media. Diod. Sic. lib. xvm. 
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him so much that he advanced with a resolution 
to try his strength in a pitched battle. 

Meantime the greatest part of the forces re- 
pairing to Eumenes, in admiration of his capacity, 
desired him to take the sole command. Upon 
this Antigenes and Teutamus, who were at the 
head of the A rgy rasp ides, were so exasperated 
with envy, that they formed a plot against his 
life ; and having drawn into it most of the 
grandees and generals, they consulted upon a 
proper time and method to take him off. They 
all agreed to make use of him in the ensuing 
battle, and to assassinate him immediately after. 
But Eudamus, master of the elephants, and 
Phtedimus, privately informed Eumenes of their 
resolutions ; not out of any kindness or benevo- 
' lent regard, but because they were afraid of 
losing the money they had lent him. He com- 
mended them for the honour with which they 
behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told 
his friends, that he lived among a herd of savage 
beasts, and immediately made his will. After 
which he destroyed all his papers, lest after his 
death, charges and impeachments should arise 
against the persons who wrote them, in con- 
sequence of the secrets discovered there. He 
then considered, whether he should put the enemy 
in the way of gaining the victory, or take his 
flight through Media and Armenia into Cappa- 
docia ; but he could not fix upon anything while 
his friends stayed with him. After revolving 
various expedients in his mind, which was now 
almost as changeable as his fortune, he drew up 
the forces and endeavoured to animate the Greeks 
and the barbarians. On the other hand, the 
Phalanx and the Argyraspides bade him be of 
good courage, assuring him, that the enemy 
would not stand the encounter. For they were 
veterans who had served under Philip and Alex- 
ander, and like so many champions of the ring, 
had never had a fall to that day. Many of them 
were seventy years of age, and none less than 
sixty. So that when they charged the troops of 
Antigonus, they cried out, “Villains, you fight 
against your fathers 1” Then they fell furiously 
upon his infantry, and soon routed them. Indeed, 
none of the battalions could stand the shock, and 
the most of them were cut in pieces upon the spot. 
But though Antigonus had such bad success in 
this quarter, his cavalry were victorious, through 
the weak and dastardly behaviour of Peucestas, 
and took all the baggage. Antigonus was a man 
who had an excellent presence of mind on the 
most trying occasions, and here the place and the 
occasion befriended him. It was a plain open 
country, the soil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the sea-shore, covered with a fine dry sand, which 
the trampling of so many men and horses, during 
the action, reduced to a small white dust, that, 
like a cloud of lime, darkened the air, and inter- 
cepted the prospect ; so that it was easy for 
Antigonus to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus sent some 
r of his corps to Antigonus, to desire him to restore 
the baggage. He told them, he would not only 
return the Argyraspides their baggage, but treat 
them, in all respects, with the greatest kindness, 
provided they would put Eumenes in his hands. 
The Argyraspides came into that abominable 
measure, and agreed to deliver up that brave man 
alive to his enemies. In pursuance of this scheme, 
they approached him unsuspected, and planted 
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themselves about him. Some lamented the loss 
of their baggage, some desired him £0 assume 
the spirit of victory, which he had gained ; others 
accused the rest of their commanders. Thus 
watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, 
took away his sword, and bound his hands behind 
him with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. 
But, as they led him through the midst of the 
Macedonians he desired first to speak to them ; 
not for any request he had to make, but upon 
matters of great importance to them. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence, and 
stretching out his hands, bound as they were, he 
said. : “ What trophy, ye vilest of all the Mace- 
donians ! what trophy could Antigonus have 
wished. to raise, like this which you are raising, 
by delivering up your general bound? Was it 
not base enough to acknowledge yourselves 
beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, as if 
victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, 
and not upon the points of your swords ; but you 
must also send your general as a ransom for that 
baggage? For my part, though thus led, I am 
not conquered ; I have beaten the enemy, and 
am ruined by my fellow-soldiers. But I conjure 
you by the god of armies, 0 and the awful deities 
who preside over oaths, to kill me here with your 
own hands. If my life be taken by another, the 
deed will be still yours. Nor will Antigonus 
complain, if you take the work out of his hands ; 
for he wants not Eumenes alive, but. Eumenes 
dead. If you choose not to be the immediate 
instruments, loose but one of my hands, and that 
shall do my business. If you will not trust me 
with a sword, throw me, bound as I am, to wild 
beasts. If you comply with this last request, 
I acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, and 
declare you have behaved to your general like 
the best and honestest of men.” 

The rest of the troops received this speech with 
sighs and tears, and every expression of sorrow ; 
but the Argyraspides cried out, “ Lead him on, 
and attend not to his trifling. For it is no such 
great matter, if an execrable Chersonesian, who 
has harassed the Macedonians with infinite wars, 
have cause to lament his fate ; as it would be, if 
the best of Alexander’s and Philip’s soldiers should 
be deprived of the fruit of their labours, and have 
to beg their bread in their old age. And have not 
our wives already passed three nights with our 
enemies ? ” So saymg they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from 
the crowd (for there was not a man left in his 
camp), sent out ten of his best elephants, and a 
corps of spearmen, who were Medes and Parthians, 
to keep them off. He could not bear to have 
Eumenes brought into his presence, because of 
the former friendly connections there had been 
between them. And when those who took the 
charge of him, asked in what manner he would 
have him kept, he said, “So as you would keep 
an elephant or a lion.” Nevertheless, he soon 
felt some impressions of pity, and ordered them 
to take off his heavy chains, and allow, him a 
servant who had been accustomed to wait upon 
him. He likewise permitted such of his. friends 
as desired it to pass whole days with him, and 
to bring him necessary refreshments. Thus he 
spent some considerable time in deliberating how 

* J upiter. 
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Archidamus,* the son of Xeuxidamus, after 
having governed the Laccdiemonians with a very 
respectable character, left behind him two sons ; 
the one named Agis, whom he had by Larnpito, t 
a woman of an illustrious family ; the other much 
younger, named Agesilaus, whom he had by 
Eupolia, the daughter of Melisippidas. As the 
crown, by law, was to descend to Agis, Agesilaus 

k had nothing to expect but a private station, and 
therefore had a common Lacedaemonian educa- 
tion ; which, though hard in respect of diet, and 
full of laborious exercises, was well calculated to 
teach the youth obedience. Hence, Simonides 
is said to have called that famed city, the man- 
stibdttiitg Sparta, because it was the principal 
tendency of her discipline to make the citizens 
obedient and submissive to the laws ; and she 
trained her youth as the colt is trained to the 
menage. The law docs not lay the young princes 
who are educated for the throne under the same 
necessity. But Agesilaus was singular in this, 
that before he came to govern, lie had learned to 
obey. Hence it was that he accommodated 
himself with a better grace to his subjects than 
any other of the kings ; having added to his 
princely talents and inclinations a humane manner 
and popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or 
societies of boys, Lysandcr had that honourable 
attachment to him which the Spartans distinguish 
„'Ji with the name of love. He was charmed with 
* his ingenuous modesty. For, though he had a 
spirit above his companions, an ambition to excel, 
which made him unwilling to. sit down without 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuosity which 
could not be conquered or borne down, yet he was 
equally remarkable for his gentleness, where it 
was necessary to obey. At the same time, it 
appeared that his obedience was not owing to 
fear, but to the principle of honour, and that 
throughout his whole conduct he dreaded disgrace 
more than toil. 

He was lame of one leg : but that defect, 
during his youth, was covered by the agreeable 
turn of the rest of his. person ; and the easy and 
cheerful manner in which he bore it, and his being 
the first to rally himself upon it, always made it 
the less regarded. Nay, that defect made his 
spirit of enterprise more remarkable ; for he never 
declined on that account any undertaking, how- 
ever difficult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. . He 
would not suffer any to be made while he lived, 
and at his death he utterly forbade it. We are 
only told, that he was a little man, and that he 
had not a commanding aspect. But a perpetual 
vivacity and cheerfulness, attended with a talent 
for raillery, which was expressed without any 
severity either of voice or look, made him more 
agreeable, even in age, than the young and the 
handsome. Theophrastus tells us, the Ephori 


* Archidamus II. 

t Larnpito, or Lampido, was sister to Archi- 
damus by the father’s side. Vid. Plut, Al- 
CIBIAD. 


fined Archidamus for martyring a little woman. 
“She will bring us," said they, “a race of pig- 
mies, instead of kings." 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, up on his 
quitting Sicily, came an exile to Laoedatmon. 
And he had not been there long, before be was 
suspected of a criminal commerce with Timaia, 
the wife of Agis. Agis would not acknowledge 
the child which she had for his, but said it was 
the son of Alcibiades. Duris informs us, that 
the queen was not displeased at the supposition, 
and that she used to whisper to her women, tile 
child should be called Alcibiades, not Leoty- 
chidas. He adds, that Alcibiades himself scrupled 
not to say, he did not approach Timtea to 
gratify his appetite, but from an ambition to give 
kings to Sparta. However, he was obliged to 
ily from Sparta, lest Agis should revenge the 
injury. And that prince looking upon Leoty- 
chidas with an eye of suspicion, did not take 
notice of him as a son. Yet, in his last sickness, 
Leotychidas prevailed upon him, by his tears and 
entreaties, to acknowledge him as such before 
many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis 
was no sooner dead, than Lysandcr, who had 
vanquished the Athenians at sea, and had great 
power and interest in Sparta, advanced Agesilaus 
to the throne ; alleging that Leotychidas was a 
bastard, and consequently had no right to it. 
Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowing 
the virtues of Agesilaus, and that lie had been 
educated with them in all the severity of the 
Spartan discipline joined with pleasure in the 
scheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner, named 
Biopithcs, well versed in ancient prophecies, and 
supposed an able interpreter of everything re- 
lating to the gods. . This man insisted, it was 
contrary to the divine will, that a lame man 
should sit on the throne of Sparta ; and on the 
day the point was to be decided, he publicly read 
this oracle — , 

Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire * 

Thy boasted strength impair ; far other woes 

Than thou behold’st, await thee— borne away 

By the strong tide of war. 

Lysander observing upon this, that if the 
Spartans were solicitous to act literally according 
to the oracle, they ought to beware of Leoty- 
chidas : for that heaven did not consider it as a 
matter of importance, if the king happened to 
have a lame foot : the thing to be guarded against 
was the admission of a person who was not a 
genuine descendant of Hercules ; for that would 
make the kingdom itself lame. Agesilaus added, 
that Neptune had borne. witness to the bastardy 
of Leotychidas, in throwing Agis out of his bed 


* The two legs of the Spartan constitution 
were the two kings, which therefore must be in a 
maimed and ruined state when one of them was 
gone. In fact the consequence produced not a 
just and good monarch, but a tyrant. 
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delivered her to her own soothsayer, with orders 
that he should perform the ceremony, and not 
the person appointed to that office by the 
Bccotians. The first magistrates of Bccotin, in- 
censed at this innovation, sent their officers to 
insist that Agesilaus should not sacrifice contrary 
to the laws and customs of Bccotia. And the 
officers not only gave him such notice, hut threw 
the thighs of the victim from the altar. Agesilaus 
was highly offended at this treatment, and de- 
parted in great wrath with the Thebans. Nor 
could he conceive any hopes of success after 
such an omen ; on the contrary, lie concluded 
his operations would be incomplete, and his ex- 
pedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and 
interest of Lysandcr appeared in a very ob- 
noxious light. The gates of that minister were 
continually crowded, and all applications were 
made to him ; as if Agesilaus had only the name 
and badges of command, to save the forms of 
law, and Lysander had in fact the power, and 
all business were to pass through his hands. 
Indeed, none of the generals who were sent to 
Asia, ever had greater sway, or were more 
dreaded than he ; none ever served their friends 
more effectually, or humbled their enemies so 
much. These were things fresh in every one’s 
memory ; and when they comDarcd also the 
plain, the mild, and popular behaviour of Age- 
silaus, with the stern, the short, and authoritative 
manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter 
entirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans first expressed their re- 
sentment, because that attention to Lysandcr 
made them appear rather as his ministers, than 
as counsellors to the king. Afterwards Agesilaus 
himself was piqued at it. For though he had 
no envy in his nature, or jealousy of honours 
paid to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, and 
firm in asserting his claim to it. Besides, he was 
apprehensive that if any great action were per- 
formed, it would be imputed to Lysander, on 
account of the superior light in which he had 
still been considered. 

The method he took to obviate it was this. 
His first step was, to oppose the counsels of 
Lysander, and to pursue measures different from 
those, for which he was most earnest. Another 
step was to reject the petitions of all who ap- 
peared to apply to him through the interest of 
that minister. In matters, too, which were 
brought before the king in a judicial way, those 
against whom Lysander exerted himself were 
sure to gain their cause ; and they for whom he 
appeared could scarce escape without a fine. 
As these things happened not casually, but con- 
stantly and of set purpose, Lysander perceived 
the cause, and concealed it not from his friends. 
He told them, it was on his account they were 
disgraced, and desired them to pay their court 
, to the king, and to those who had greater in- 
i terest with him than himself. These proceedings 
/ seemed invidious, and intended to depreciate the 
king: Agesilaus, therefore, to mortify him still 
more, appointed him his carver : and we are 
told, he said before a large company, “ Now let 
them go and pay their court to my carver." 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of 
contempt, said, ‘‘Agesilaus, you know very well 
how to lessen your friends." Agesilaus answered, 
“ I know very well who want to be greater than 
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myself.” “ But perhaps," said Lysander, “ that 
has rather been so represented to you; than at- 
tempted by me. Place me, however, where I 
may serve you, without giving you the least 
umbrage.” Upon this Agesilaus appointed him 
bis lieutenant in the Hellespont where he per- 
suaded Spithridatcs, a Persian, in the province 
of Phamabazus, to come over to the Greeks, 
with a considerable treasure, and 200 horse. 
Yet he retained his resentment, and nourishing 
the remembrance of the affront he had received, 
considered how he might deprive the two 
families of the privilege of giving kings to 
Sparta,* and open the way to that high station 
to all the citizens. And it seems that he would 
have raised great commotions in pursuit of his 
revenge, if he had not been killed in this expe- 
dition into Btcotia. Thus ambitious spirits, 
when they go beyond certain bounds, do much 
more harm than good to the community. For 
if Lysander was to blame, as in fact he was, in 
indulging an unreasonable avidity of honour, 
Agesilaus might have known other methods to 
correct the fault of a man of his character and 
spirit. But, under the influence of the same 
passion, the one knew not how to pay proper 
respect to his general, nor the other how to bear 
the imperfections of his friend. 

At first Tisaphcmes was afraid of Agesilaus, 
and undertook by treaty, that the king would 
leave the Grecian cities to be governed by their 
own laws ; but afterwards thinking his strength 
sufficiently increased, he declared war. This 
was an event very agreeable to Agesilaus. He 
hoped great things from this expedition ;f and 
he considered it as a circumstance which would 
reflect dishonour upon himself, that Xenophon 
could conduct 10,000 Greeks from the heart of 
Asia to the sea, and beat the king of Persia 
whenever bis forces thought proper to engage 1 
him ; if he, at the head of the Laccdaanonians, 
who were masters both at sea and land, could 
not distinguish himself before the Greeks by 
some great and memorable stroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tisa- 
phemes, by an artifice which justice recom- 
mended, he pretended immediately to march into 
Caria ; and when the barbarian had drawn his 
forces to that quarter, he turned short and 
entered Phrygia. There he took many cities; 
and made himself master of immense treasures ; 
by which he showed his friends, that to violate 
a treaty is to despise the gods ; whilst to deceive 
an enemy is not only just but glorious, and the 
way to add profit to pleasure ; but, as he was 
inferior in cavalry, and the liver of the victim 
appeared without a head, he retired to Ephesus, 
to raise that sort of troops which he wanted. 
The method he took was, to insist that every 
man of substance, if he did not choose to serve 
in person, should provide a horse and a man. 
Many accepted the alternative; and, instead of 
a parcel of indifferent combatants, such as the 
rich would have made, he soon got a numerous 
and respectable cavalry. For those who did not 

* The Eurytionidre and the Agidm. 

t He told the Persian ambassadors he was 
much obliged to their master for the step he had 
taken, since by the violation of his oath he had 
made the gods enemies to Persia, and friends to 
Greece. 
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Spithridatcs : though while he was with him, he with such sentiments as these, you may be our 
had made a point to combat that attachment. friend, and not our enemy !” 

One day Megabatcs approached to salute him, As Phamabazus and his company were going 
and Agesilaus declined that mark ofliis affection, away, his son, who was behind, ran up to Agcsi- 
The youth, after this, was more distant in his jaus, and said, with a smile, “Sir, I enter with 
addresses. Then Agesilaus was sorry for the you into the rites of hospitality;" at the same time 
repulse he had given him, and pretended to he gave him a javelin which he had in his hand, 
wonder why Megabatcs kept at such a distance. Agesilaus received it ; and, delighted with his 
His friends told him, he must blame himself for looks and kind regards, looked about for some- 
rejecting, his former application. "He would thing handsome to give a youth of his princely 
still,” said they, “be glad to pay his most appearance in return. His secretary Adams hap- 
obiiging respects to you ; but take care you do jiencd to have a horse with magnificent furniture 
not reject them again.” Agesilaus was silent just by, he ordered it to be taken off and given to 
some time ; and when he had considered the file young man. Nor did lie forget him afler- 
thing, he said, “ Do not mention it to him. For wards. In process of time, this Persian was 
this second victory over myself gives me more driven from his home, by his brothers, and forced 
pleasure than I should have in turning all I look to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then 
upon to gold,” This resolution of his held while took him into his protection, and served him on 
Mcgabatcs was with him ; but lie was so much all occasions. The Persian had a favourite in 
affected at his departure, that it is hard to say the wrestling-ring at Athens, who wanted to be 
how lie would have behaved, if he had found him introduced at the Olympic games ; but as he was 
a-ain. past the proper age, they did not choose to admit 

“After fills, Phamabazus desired a conference him.* In this case the Persian applied to Agesi- 
with him ; and Apollopliancs of Cyzicus, at whose laus, who, willing to oblige him in this as well as 
house they had both been entertained, procured other things, procured the young man the admis- 
an interview. Agesilaus came first to the place sion he desired, though not without much diffi- 
appointed, with his friends, and sat down upon cuity. 

the long grass under a shade, to wait for Pharna- Agesilaus, indeed, in other respects, was strictly 
bazirs. When the Persian grandee came, his and inflexibly just; but where a man’s friends were 
servants spread soft skins and beautiful pieces of concerned, he thought a rigid regard to justice a 
tapestry for him ; but upon seeing Agesilaus so mere pretence. . There is still extant a short letter 
seated, he was ashamed to make use of them, and of his to Hydricus the C.nrian, which is a proof 
placed himself carelessly upon the grass in the of what we have said. “If Nicias is innocent, 
same manner, though his robes were delicate, and acquit him : if he is not innocent, acquit him on 
of the finest colours. my account : however, be sure to acquit him.” 

After mutual salutations, Phamabazus opened Such was the general character of Agesilaus as 
the conference ; and he had just cause of com- a friend. There were, indeed, times when his 
plaint against the Lacedaemonians, after the attachments gave way to the exigencies of state, 
sendees lie bad done them in the Athenian war. Once being obliged to decamp in a burry, he 
and their late ravages in liis country. Agesilaus was leaving a favourite sick behind liim. The 
< a w the Spartans were at a loss for an answer, favourite called after him, and earnestly entreated 
and kept their eyes fixed upon the ground ; for him to come back ; upon which he turned and 
they knew that Phamabazus was injured. How- said, “How. little consistent arc love and pru- 
cvcr, the Spartan general found an answer, which donee 1 ” This particular we have from Hierony- 
was as follows : “ While we were friends to the 0111s the philosopher. 

king of Persia, we treated him and his in a Agesilaus had been now two years at the head 
friendly manner : now we are enemies, you can of the army, and was become the general subject 
expect nothing from us but hostilities. Therefore, of discourse in the upper provinces. His wisdom, 
while you, Phamabazus, choose to be a vassal bis disinterestedness, his moderation, was the 
to the king, we wound him through your sides, theme they dwelt upon with pleasure. When- 
Only be a friend and ally to the Greeks, and ever he made an excursion, he lodged in the 
shake off that vassalage, and from that moment temples most renowned for sanctity : and whereas, 

I vou have a right to consider these battalions, on many occasions, we do not choose that men 
these arms and ships, in short, all that wc are or should see what we are about, lie was desirous 
have, os guardians of your possessions and your to have the gods inspectors and witnesses of his 
liberty; without which nothing is great or de- conduct. Among so many thousands of soldiers 

sirable among men."* as he had, there was scarce one who had a worse 

Phamabazus then explained himself in these or a harder bed than he. He was so fortified 
terms : “ If the king sends another lieutenant against heat and cold that none was so well pre- 
in my room, I will be for you; hut while he pared as himself for whatever seasons the climate 

continues me in the government, I will, to the should produce. 

. best of my power, repel force with force, and The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable 

3 make reprisals upon you for him.” Agesilaus, spectacle than when the Persian governors and 

charmed with this reply, took his hand, and generals, who had been insufferably elated with 

I rising up with him, said, “ Heaven grant that, power, and rolled in riches and luxury, humbly 

' submitting and paying their court to a man in a 

• — ' coarse cloak, and, upon one laconic word, con- 

- He added, “However, if we continue at war, forming to his sentiments, or rather transforming 

I will, for the future, avoid your territories as — ; 7 ' ; ; - 77 

much as possible, and rather forage and raise * Sometimes boys had a share in these exhi- 
contributions in any other province.” XitN. bitions, who after a certain age were excluded 
Grcc. O-'ar. b. iv. the lists. 
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themselves into another shape. Many thought 
that line of Tiniotheus applicable on this occa- 
sion — 

Mars is the god ; and Greece reveres not gold. 

Ah Asia was now ready to revolt from the 
Persians. Agesilaus brought the cities under 
excellent regulations, and settled their police, 
without putting to death or banishing a single 
subject. After which he resolved to change the 
seat of war, anq to remove it from the Grecian 
sea to the heart of Persia ; that the king might 
have to fight fo r Ecbatana and Susa, instead of 
sitting at his ca$ e there, to bribe the orators, and 
hire the states of Greece to destroy each other. 
But amidst the$ e schemes of his, Epicydidas the 
Spartan came to acquaint him, that Sparta was 
involved in a Grecian war, and that the EfJtori 
had sent him Orders to come home and defend 
his own country. 

Unhappy Greeks 1 barbarians to each other ! 
What better name can ive give that envy which 
incited them to conspire and combine for their 
mutual destruction, at a time when Fortune had 
taken them upon her wings, and was carrying 
them against the barbarians; and yet they clipped 
her wings with their own hands, and brought 
the war home to themselves, which was happily 
removed into a foreign country.* I cannot, in- 
deed, agree with Dcmaratus of Corinth, when he 
says, those Greeks fell short of great happiness, 
who did not live to see Alexander seated on the 
throne of Danus, But I think the Greeks had 
just cause for tears, when they considered that 
they left that to Alexander and the Macedonians, 
which might have been effected by the generals 
whom they slew i n the fields of Leuctra, Coronca, 
Corinth, and Arcadia. 

. However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there 
ts none which had greater propriety, or was a 
stronger instancy of his obedience to the laws and 
justice to the p^bbe, than bis immediate return 
to Sparta. Han n ibal, though his affairs were in 
a desperate condition, and he was almost beaten 
out of Italy, made a difficulty of obeying the 
summons of his countrymen to go and defend 
them in a war at home. And Alexander made a 
jest of the information he received, that Agis had 
fought a battle with Antipatcr : he said, 44 It 
seems, my fricnd$ t that while we were conquering 
Darius here, there was a combat of mice in 
Arcadia." How happy then was Sparta jn the 
respect which Agesilaus paid her, and in his 
reverence for th c laws ! No sooner was the 
scylala brought him, though in the midst of 
his power and good fortune, than he resigned 
and abandoned his flourishing prospects, sailed 
home, and left hj$ great work unfinished. Such 


* That corruption which brought the states of 
Greece to take Persian gold, undoubtedly de- 
serves censure. Yet wc must _ take leave to 
observe^ that th^ divisions and jealousies which 
reigned in Greece were the support of its liberties, 
and that Persia was not conquered till nothing 
but the shadow c f those liberties remained. . 
Were there, indeed, a number of little indepen- , 
dent states which made justice the constant rule 
of their conduct to each other, and which would 
be always ready to unite upon any alarm, from 
a formidable eno m y, they might preserve their 
liberties inviolate for ever. 


was the regret his friends as well as his allies 
had for the loss of him, that it was a strong co n . 
futation of the saying of Demostratus thc Phica- 
cian, that the Lacedremonians excelled in public 
and the Athenians in private characters. £or* 
though he had great merit as a kin" and a 
general, yet still he was a more desirable friend 
and an agreeable companion. ' 

As thc Persian money had the impression 0 f 
an archer, he said he was driven out of As^ by 
20,000 of the king’s archers.* For thc orators 
of Athens and Thebes having been bribed with 
so many pieces of money, had excited their 
countrymen to take up arms against Spartx 

When he had crossed 'the Hellespont, he 
marched through Thrace without asking leave 
of any of the barbarians. He only desired to 
know of each people, whether they would have 
him pass as a friend or as an enemy. All the 
rest received him with tokens of friendship, and 
showed him all thc civilities in their power on 
his way; but the Trallians, f of whom Aenres is 
said to have bought a passage, demanded of 
Agesilaus 100 talents of silver, and as luany 
women. _ He answered the messenger ironically, 
44 Why did not they then come to receive them? ” 
At the same time he marched forward, and find- 
ing them drawn up to oppose him, he gave them 
battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He^ sent some of his people to put the same 
question to the king of Maccdon, who answered, 
“I will consider of it." “Let him consider," 
said he; “in the mean time we march.” Th e 
king, surprised and awed by his spirit, desired 
him to pass as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the 
enemies of Sparta, and therefore lie laid w as t c 
their territories. To thc city of Larissa, indeed, 
he offered his friendship, by his ambassadors, 
Penoclcs and Scytha : but thc people seized tj 1C m 
and put them in prison. His troops so reseated 
this affront that they would have had him go n/}( ] 
lay siege to thc place. Agesilaus, however, \ vns 
of another mind. He said he would not Jose one 
of his ambassadors for gaining all Thessaly; n n d 
he afterwards found means to recover them hy 
treaty. Nor are we to wonder that Agcsil aU s 
took this step, since, upon news being brought 
him that a great battle had been fought near 
Corinth, in which many brave men were suddenly 
taken off, but that the loss of the Spartans \ va s 
small in comparison of that of the enemy, he \vas 
not elevated in the least. On thc contrary, he 
said, with a deep sigh, “ Unhappy Greece 1 why 
hast thou destroyed so many brave men M-hh 
thy own hands, who, had they lived, might h^ve 
conquered all the baibarians in the world ? ” 
However, as the PharsaUans attacked tmd 
harassed him in his march, he engaged them with 
500 horse, and put them to flight. He was so 
much pleased with this success, that he erected 


* Tithmustcs sent Timocrates of Rhodes into -u 
Greece with fifty talents, which he distributed at*/* 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth; but according to 
Xenophon, Athens had no share in that distjj. 
bution. 

t Beside the Trallians in Lydia, there was a 
people of that name in Illyricum, upon thc Con- 
fines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at least, 
according to Dacicr, Thcopompus (ap. Steph.) 
testifies. 
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a trophy under mount Narthacium; and he 
valued himself the more upon it, because with so 
small a number of his own training, he had 
beaten people who reckoned theirs the best 
cavalry in Greece. Here Diphridas, one of the 
met him, and gave him orders. to enter 
Bceotia immediately. And though his intention 
was to do it afterwards, when he had strengthened 
his army with some reinforcements, he thought 
it was not right to disobey the magistrates. He 
therefore said to those about him, “ Now comes 
the day, for which we were called out of Asia." 
At the same time he [sent for two cohorts from 
the army near Corinth. And the Lacedaemo- 
nians did him the honour to cause proclamation 
to be made at home, that such of the youth ns 
were inclined to go and assist the king might 
give in their names. All the young men in 
Sparta presented themselves for that service ; but 
the magistrates selected only fifty of the ablest, 
and sent them. 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of Ther- 
mopylae, ancf traversed Pfiocis, which was in 
friendship with the Spartans, entered Eocotia, and 
encamped upon the plains of Chaeronea. He had 
scarce intrenched himself, when there happened 
an eclipse of the sun.* At the same time he 
received an account that Pisander was defeated 
at sea, and killed, by Pharnabazus and Conon. 
He was much afflicted with his own loss, as well 
as that of the public. Yet, lest his army, which 
was going to give battle, should be discouraged 
at the news, he ordered his messengers to give 
out that Pisander was victorious. Nay, he ap- 
peared in public with a chaplet of flowers, re- 
turned solemn thanks for the pretended success, 
and sent portions of the sacrifice to his friends. 

. When he came up to Coronea, t and was in 
view of the enemy, he drew up his army. The 
left wing he gave to the Orchomenians, and took 
the right himself. The Thebans also, putting 
themselves in order of battle, placed themselves 
on the right, and the Argives on the left. 
Xenophon says, that this was the most furious 
bajfJe in his time; and he certainly was able to 
judge, for he fought in it for Agesilaus, with 
whom he returned from Asia. 

The first charge was neither violent nor lasting ; 
tl'e Thebans soon routed the Orchomenians, and 
Agesilaus the Argives.. But when both parties 
wq re informed that their left wings were broken 
and ready for flight, both hastened to their relief. 
At this instant Agesilaus might have secured to 
hilnself the victory without any risk, if he would 
have suffered the Thebans to pass and then have 
charged them in the rear : 1 but.borne along with 
hiss fury, and an ambition to display his valour, 
he attacked them in front, in the confidence of 
beating them upon equal terms. .They received 
hi>n, however, with equal vivacity, and great 

* This eclipse happened on the 29th of August, 

I in the third year of the ninety-sixth olympiad, 

' 39 a years before the Christian era. 

t In the printed text it is Coronea, nor have 
wq any various reading. But undoubtedly Chcr- 
r °‘ica, upon the Cephisus, was the place where 
tut; battle was fought : and we must not confound 
it With the battle of Coronea in Thessaly, fought 
hfiy-three years before. 

t Xenophon gives another turn to the matter ; 
for with him Agesilaus was never wrong. 


efforts were exerted in all quarters, especially 
where Agesilaus and his fifty Spartans we re 
engaged. It was a happy circumstance that h e 
had those volunteers, and they could not have 
come more seasonably. For they fought with 
the most determined valour, and exposed their 
persons to the greatest dangers in his defence • 
yet they could not prevent his being wounded! 
He was pierced through his armour in many 
places with spears and swords ; and though they 
formed a ring about him, it was with difficulty 
they brought him off alive, after having killed 
numbers of the enemy, and left not a few of their 
own body dead on the spot. At last, finding it 
impracticable to break the Theban front, they 
were obliged to have recourse to a manoeuvre 
which at first they scorned. They opened their 
ranks, and let the Thebans pass ; after which ob- 
serving that they marched in a disorderly manner 
they made up again, and took them in flank and 
rear. They could not, however, break them. 
The Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing 
themselves much upon the battle, because their 
part of the army was a full match for the Lace- 
daemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by 
his wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he 
had been carried through all his battalions, and 
had seen the dead borne off upon their arms. 
Meantime he was informed, that a part of the 
enemy had taken refuge in the temple of the 
Itonian Minerva,, and he gave orders that they 
should be dismissed in safety. Before this 
temple stood a tropby, which the Boeotians had 
formerly erected when, under the conduct of 
Sparton, they had defeated the Athenians, and 
lulled their general Tolmides.* 

Early next morning, Agesilaus, willing to try 
whether the Thebans would renew the combat, 
commanded his men to wear garlands, and the 
music to play, while he reared and adorned a 
trophy in token of victory. At the same titne 
the enemy applied to him for leave to carry off 
their dead ; which circumstance confirmed the 
victory to him. He, therefore ■, granted them a 
truce for that purpose, and then caused himself 
to be carried to Delphi, where they were cele- 
brating the Pythian games. There he ordered a 
solemn procession in honour of the god, and con- 
secrated to him the tenth of the spoils he had 
taken in Asia. The offering amounted to 100 
talents. 

Upon his return, to Sparta, he was greatly 
beloved by the citizens, who admired the peep, 
liar temperance of his life. For he did not, like 
other generals, come changed from a foreign 
country, nor, in fondness for the fashions he bad 
seen there, disdain those of his own. On the con- 
trary, he showed as much attachment to the 
Spartan customs as those who had never passed 
the Eurotas. He changed , not his repasts, his 
baths, the equipage of h|S wife, the ornaments of 
his armour, or the furniture of his house. He 
even let his doors remain, which were so old that 
they seemed to be those set up by Aristodemus.f 


* In the battle of Coronea. 
f Aristodemus, the son of Hercules, _ and 
founder of the royal family of Sparta, flourished 
noo years before the Christian era; so that the 
gates of Agesilaus’s palace, if set up by Aristo- 
demus, had then stood 708 years. 
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Xenophon also assures us, that his daughter’s the contrary (as we have observed in the life of 
carriage was not in the least richer than those of Lycurgus), such love is productive of the greatest 
other young ladies. These carriages, called modesty and honour, and its characteristic is an 
canathra , and made use of by the virgins in ambition to improve the object in virtue, 
their solemn processions, were a kind of wooden - Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the 
chaises, made in the form of griffins, or goat address to get Tefeutins, his brother by the 
stags. Xenophon has not given us the name of mother’s side, appointed admiral. After which, 
this daughter of Agesilaus: and Dicmarchus is he marched against Corinth * with his land forces, 
greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name is pre- and took the long walls: Tclcutias assisted his 
served, nor that of the mother of Epaminondas. operations by sea. The Argives, who were then 
But we find by some Lacedxmonian inscriptions, in .possession of Corinth, were celebrating the 
that the wife of Agesilaus was called Cleora, and Isthmian Games: and Agesilaus coming upon 
his daughters Apolia and Prolyta. 0 We sec also them as they were engaged in the sacrifice, drove 
at Laccdremon the spear he fought with, which them away, and seized upon all that they had 
differs not from others. . . prepared for the festival. The Corinthian exiles 

As he observed that many of the citizens valued who attended him, desired him to undertake the 
themselves upon breeding horses for the Olympic exhibition, as president; but not choosing that, 
games, he persuaded his sister Cynisca, to make he ordered them to proceed with the solemnity, 
an attempt that way, and to try her fortune in and stayed to guard them. But when he was 
the chariot-rncc in person. This he did, to show gone the Argives celebrated the games over 
the Greeks that a victory of that kind did not again ; and some who had gained the prize before 
depend upon any extraordinary spirit or abilities, had the same good fortune a second rime ; others 
but only upon riches and expense. who were victorious then were now in the list of 

Xenophon, so famed for wisdom, spent much the vanquished. Lysander took the opportunity 
of his time with him, and he treated him with to remark how great the cowardice of the Ar- 
great respect. He also desired him to send for gives must be, who, while they reckoned the 
his sons, that they might have the benefit of a presidency at those games so honourable a pri- 
Spartan education, by which they would gain the vilegc, did not dare. to risk a battle for it. He 
best knowledge in the world, the knowing how to was, indeed, of opinion, that a moderate regard 
command and how to obey. for this sort of diversion was best, and applied 

After the death of Lysander, he found out a himself to embellish the choirs and public excr- 

conspirncy, which that general had formed against cises of his own country.. When he was in 
him immediately after his return from Asia. And Sparta, he honoured them with his presence, and 
he was inclined to show the public what kind, of supported them with great zeal ana spirit, never 
man Lysander really was, by exposing an oration missing any of the exercises of the young men 
found among his papers, which had been com- or the virgins. As for other entertainments, so ^ 

posed for him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and much admired by the world, he seemed not even 111 

was to have been delivered by him to the people, to know them. 

in order to facilitate the innovations he was medi- One day CalHpcdcs, who had acquired great 
tating in the constitution. But one of the reputation among the Greeks as a tragedian, and 
senators having the perusal of it, and finding it was universally, caressed, approached and paid 
a very' plausible composition, advised him not to his respects to him ; after which he mixed with a 
dig Lysander out of his grave, hue rather to bury' pompous air in his train, expecting he would take 
the oration with him. The advice appeared some honourable notice of him. At last he said, 
reasonable, and he suppressed the paper. "Do not you know me, sir? " The king casting 

As for the persons who opposed his measures his eyes upon him, answered slightly, "Arc you 
most, he made no open reprisals upon them ; but not Callipcdcs the stage-player?*' Another time, 
lie found means to employ them as generals or being asked to go to hear a man who mimicked 
governors. When invested with power, the}’ the nightingale to great perfection, he refused, 
soon showed what unworthy and avaricious men and said, “I have heard the nightingale herself." 
they were, and in consequence were called to Mcnecrates the physician, having succeeded in 
account for their proceedings. Then he used to some desperate cases, got the surname of Jupiter, 
assist them in their distress, and labour to get And he was so vain of the appellation, that he 
them acquitted ; by which he made them friends made use of it in a letter to the king. "Mcnc- 
and partisans instead, of adversaries ; so that at crates Jupiter to king Agesilaus, health.'’ Ilis 
last he had no opposition to contend with. For answer began thus: " King Agesilaus to Mcnc- 
liis royal colleague Agcsipolis,t being the son of cratcs t his senses." 

an exile, very' young, and of a mild and modest While lie was in the territories of Corinth, he 
disposition, interfered not much in the affairs of took the temple of Juno: and as lie stood looking 
government. Agesilaus contrived to make him upon the soldiers who were carrying off the 
yet more tractable. The two kings, when they prisoners and the spoils, ambassadors came from 
were at Sparta, eat at the same table. Agesilaus Thebes with proposals for peace. lie had ever 
knew that Agesipolis was open to the impressions hated the city ; and now thinking it necessary' to ,1 

of love as Cvell as himself, and therefore con- — > \f/' 

stantly turned the conversation upon some amiable '•There were two expeditions of Agesilaus 
young person. He even assisted him in Ins views against Corinth ; Plutarch in thispbee confounds 
that way, and brought him at last to fix upon the them ; whereas Xenophon, in Ins fourth book, 
same favourite with himself. For at Sparta there has distinguished them very clearly. The er.ter- 
is nothing criminal in thc<e attachments; on prise in which Tclcutias assisted did not succeed ; 

• — — for Iphicrates, the Athenian general, kept Corinth 

• Eufrlia and Ptvauga* Cod. Vulcob. and its territories from feeling the effects of 
t AgtMpohs was the ion of Ibusanias. Agesiteus'sresentment. 
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express his contempt for it, he pretended not Lacedmmonians were turning hledes : “ No ; the 
to see the ambassadors, nor to hear their ad- Medes are turning Lacedtemonians." And as 
dress, though they were before him. Heaven, some of the Greeks were unwilling to be com- 
however, revenged the affront. Before they were prehendedin the treaty, he forced them to accept 
gone, news was brought him, that a battalion of the king’s terms, by threatening them with war.* 
Spartans was cut in pieces by Iphicrates. This His view in this was to weaken the Thebans ; 
was one of the greatest losses iiis country had for it was one of the conditions, that the cities of 
sustained for a long time : and beside being Bccotia should be free and independent. The 
deprived of a number of brave men, there was subsequent events made the matter very clear, 
this mortification, that their heavy-armed soldiers When Phoebidas, in the most unjustifiable manner, 
were beaten by the light-armed, and Lacedtemo- had seized the citadel of Cadmea in time of full 
nians by mercenaries. . peace, the Greeks in general expressed their 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assist- indignation ; and many of the Spartans did the 
ance; but finding it too late, he returned to the same; particularly those who were.at variance 
temple of Juno, and acquainted the Boeotian with Agesilaus.- These asked him in an angry 
ambassadors that he was ready to give them tone, by whose orders Phmbidas had done so 
audience. Glad of the opportunity to return the unjust a thing, hoping to bring the. blame upon 
insult, they came, but made no mention of the him. He scrupled not to say, in behalf of 
peace. They only desired a safe conduct to Phcebidas, “ You should examine the tendency 
Corinth. Agesilaus, provoked at the demand, of the action ; consider whether it is advantageous 
answered, “If you are desirous to see your to Sparta. If its nature is such, it was glorious 
friends in the elevation of success, to-morrow you to do it without any orders.” Yet in his discourse 
shall do it with all the security you can desire." he was always magnifying justice, and giving her 
Accordingly, the next day he laid waste the the first rank among the virtues. “Unsupported 
territories of Corinth, and taking them with him, by justice,” said he, “valour is good for nothing ; t 
advanced to the very walls. Thus having shown and if all men were just, there would be no need 
the ambassadors, that the Corinthians did not of valour.” If any one, in the course of conversa- 
dare to oppose him, he dismissed them : then he tion happened to say, “ Such is the pleasure of 
collected such of his countrymen as had escaped the great king ; ” he would answer,. “ How is lie 
in the late action, and marched to Lacedaemon ; greater than I, if he is not more just?” which 
taking care every day to move before it was implies a maxim indisputably right, that justice 
light, and to encamp after it was dark, to prevent is the royal instrument by which we are to take 
the insults of the Arcadians, to whose aversion the different proportions of human excellence, 
and envy he was no stranger. After the peace was concluded, the king of 

After this, to gratify the Achmans,* he led his Persia sent him a letter, whose purport, was to 
forces, along with theirs, into Acarnania, where propose a private friendship, and the rights of 
he made an immense booty, and defeated the hospitality between them : but he declined it. 
Acarnanians in a pitched battle. The Achreans He said, the public friendship was sufficient ; and 
desired him to stay till winter, in order to pre- while that lasted, there was no need of a private 
vent the enemy from sowing their lands. But one. 

he said, the step he should take would be the Yet he did not regulate his conduct by these 
very' reverse ; for they would be more afraid of honourable sentiments : on the contrary, he was 
war, when they had their fields covered with often carried away by his ambition and resent- 
com. The event justified his opinion. Next ment. Particularly in this affair of the Thebans, 
year, as soon ns an army appeared upon their he not only screened Phoebidas from punishment, 
borders, they made peace with the Achasans. but persuaded the Spartan commonwealth to join 
When Conon and Pharnabazus, with the Per- in his crime, by holding the Cadmea for them- 
sian fleet, had made themselves masters of the selves, and putting the Theban administration in 
sea, they ravaged the coasts of Laconia ; and the hands of Arch. ip. s and Leontidas, who had 
the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the money betrayed the citadel to Phoebidas. Hence it was 
which Pharnabazus supplied. The Lacedaimo- natural to suspect, that though Phoebidas was the 
nians then thought proper to conclude a peace instrument, the design was formed by Agesilaus, 
with the Persians,_and sent Antalcidas to make nnd the subsequent proceedings confirmed it 

their proposals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, on this ; — ~ 

occasion, acted an infamous part to the Greeks * The king of Persia’s terms. were : That the 
in Asia ; and delivered up those cities to the king Greek cities in Asia, with the islands of Clazo- 
of Persia for whose liberty Agesilaus had fought, menac and Cyprus should remain to him ; that 
No part of the dishonour, indeed, fell upon all the other states, small and great, should be 
Agesilaus. Antalcidas was his enemy, and he left free, excepting only Lemnos, Imbros, and 
hastened the peace by all the means he could Scvtos, which having been from time immemorial 
devise, because he knew the war contributed to subject to the Athenians, should remain so ; and 
the reputation and power of the man he hated, that such as refused to embrace the peace, 

, Nevertheless, when Agesilaus was told that tlic should be compelled to admit it by force o. arms. 

3 ■ — Xen. Acllan. lib. v. 

* The Achreans were in possession of Calvdon. This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year 
which before had belonged to the zEtolians. before Christ, 3S7. . . 

The Acarnanians, now assisted by the Athe- t This is not the only instance, m which we 
nians and Boeotians, attempted to make them- find it was a maxim among the. Lac.cdx.monians, 
selves masters of it. But the Achmans applied that a. man ought to be stnctly just in his private 
to the Laccdmmonians for succours, who cm- capacity, but tha.t he may take what latitude, he 
ployed Agesilaus in tbat business. Xen, Gy, pleases in a public one, provided Ins country is a 

- I list . book iv. gainer by it. 
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beyond contradiction. For when the Athenians 
had expelled the garrison,** and restored the 
Thebans to their liberty, he declared war against 
the latter for putting to death Archias and Leon- 
tidas, whom he called folcmarcks , but who in 
fact were tyrants. Cleombrotus,t who upon the 
death of Agcsipolis succeeded to the throne, was 
sent with an army into Bccotia. For Agcsilaus, 
who was now forty years above the age of puberty, 
and consequently excused from service by law, 
was very willing to decline this commission. 
Indeed, as he had lately made war upon the 
Phliasians in favour of exiles, he was ashamed 
now to appear in arms against the Thebans for 
tyrants. 

There was then a Laccdxmoninn named Spho- 
drias, of the party that opposed.Agesilaus, lately 
appointed governor of Thcspisc. He wanted 
neither courage nor ambition, but he was 
governed rather by sanguine hopes than good 
sense and prudence. This man, fond of a great 
name, and reflecting how Phccbidas had dis- 
tinguished himself in the lists of fame by his 
Theban enterprise, was persuaded it would be 
a much greater and more glorious performance, if 
without any directions from his superiors he 
could seise upon the Pirxus, and deprive the 
Athenians of the empire of the sea, by a sudden 
aitackat land. 

It is said, that this was a train laid for him by 
Pelopidas and Gelon, first magistrates in Bccotia. $ 
They sent persons to him, who pretended to be 
much in the Spartan interest, and who by magni- 
fying him as the only man fit for such an exploit, 
worked up his ambition till he undertook a thing 
equally unjust and detestable, with the affair of 
the Cndmea, but conducted with less valour, and 
attended with less success. He hoped to have 
reached the Pirxus in the night, but, daylight 
overtook him upon the plains of Thriasia. And 
we are told, that some light appearing to the 
soldiers to stream from the temples of Flcusis,- 
they were struck with a religious horror. Spho- 
drias himself lost his spirit of adventure, when he 
found his march could no longer be concealed ; 
and having collected some trifling booty, he re- 
turned with disgrace to Thespis. 

Hereupon, the Athenians, scat deputies to 
Sparta, to complain of Sphodrins ; but they found 
the magistrates had proceeded against him with- 
out their complaints, and that he was already 
under a capital prosecution. He had not dared 
to appear and take his trial ; for he dreaded the 
rage of his countrymen, who were ashamed of his 
conduct to the Athenians, and who were willing 
to resent the injury as done to themselves, rather 
than have it thought that they had joined in so 
flagrant an act of injustice. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, young 
and handsome, and a particular favourite of Archi- 
damus, the son of Agcsilaus.. Archidamus, as it 
is natural to suppose, shared in all the uneasiness 


• See Xen. Grcc. Hist. 1. v., whence it appears 
that the Cadmea was recovered by the Athenian 
forces. 

i.CIeombrotus was the youngest son of Pau- 
sanias, and brother to Agcsipolis. 

t They feared the Tncedxmomans were too 
strong lor them, and therefore put Sphodrias 
upon this act of hostility against the Athenians, 
in order to draw them into the quarrel. 


of the young man for his father; but he knew 
not how to appear openly in his behalf, because 
Sphodrias had been a strong adversary to Agesi- 
laus. However, as Cleonymus applied to him, 
and entreated him with many tears to intercede 
with Agcsilaus, as the person whom they had 
most reason to dread, he undertook the com- 
mission. Three or four days passed, during 
which he was restrained by a reverential awe 
from speaking of the matter to his father; but 
he followed him up and down in silence. At last, 
when the day of trial was at hand, he summoned 
up courage enough to say, Cleonymus was a 
suppliant to him for his father. Agcsilaus, know- 
ing the attachment of his son to that youth, did 
not lay any injunctions upon him against it. For 
Cleonymus, from his infancy, had given hopes 
that he would one day rank with the worthiest 
men in Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to 
expect any great favour in this case : he only said, 
he would consider what would be the consistent 
and honourable part for him to act. 

Archidamus, therefore, ashamed of the tneflicacy 
of his interposition, discontinued his visits to 
Cleonymus, though before he used to call upon 
him many times in a day. Hence the friends 
of Sphodrins gave, up the point for lost; till 
an intimate acquaintance of Agcsilaus, named 
Etymocles, in a conversation which passed be- 
tween thfcm, discovered the sentiments of that 
rince. He told them, he highly disapproved 
that attempt of Sphodrias, yet he looked upon 
him as a brave man, and was sensible that Sparta 
had occasion for such soldiers as he. This was 
the way, indeed, in which Agcsilaus constantly 
spoke of the cause, in order to oblige his son. 
By this Cleonymus immediately perceived with 
how much zeal Archidnmus had served him ; and 
the friends of Sphodrias appeared with more 
courage in his behalf. Agcsilaus was certainly 
a most affectionate father. It is said, when Ins 
children were small, he would join in their sports : 
and a friend happening to find him one day riding 
among them upon a stick, he desired him not to 
mention it till he was a father himself. 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the 
Athenians prepared for war. This drew the 
censures of the world upon Agcsilaus, who, to 
gratify an absurd and childish inclination of his 
son, obstructed the course of justice, and 
brought his country under the reproach of such 
flagrant offences against the Greeks. As lie 
found his colleague. Cleombrotus* disinclined to 
continue the war with the Thebans, he dropped 
the excuse the law furnished him with, though 
lie had made use of it before, and marched him- 
self into Bccotia. The Thebans suffered much 
from his operations, and he felt the same from 
theirs in. his turn. So that Antalcidas one day 
seeing him come off wounded, thus addressed 
him “The Thebans pay you well for teaching 
them to fight, when they had neither inclination 
nor sufficient skill, for it.” It is certain the r 
Thebans were at this time much more formidable 
in the field than they had ever been ; after 
having been trained and exercised in so many 
wars with the Lnccdxmomans. For the same 


* Xenophon says, the Kfkcri thought Age- 
silaus, ns a more experienced general, would 
conduct the war better than Geombrottis. To* 
t-io* has nothing to do in the text. 
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reason their ancient sage, Lycurgns , in one of manner and hTs propositions. He made a speech 
‘ us l ^cc ordinances called Rhctrcc, forbade them in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of Greece 
to go to war with the same enemy often ; i n general ; in which he showed that war tended 
namely, to prevent the enemy from learning their to aggrandize Sparta, at the expense of the other 
ro.fi- . . , _ states; and insisted that the peace should be 

Inc allies of Sparta likewise complained of founded upon justice and equality ; because then 
Agesilaus, that it was not in any public quarrel, only it would be lasting, when all were put upon 
out from an obstinate spirit of private resent' an equal footing. 

nient,* that he sought to destroy the Thebans. Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks listened 
I'or their part, they said, they were wearing to him with wonder and great attention, asked 
themselves out, without any occasion, by going him whether he thought fit just and equitable 
m such numbers upon this or that expedition that the cities of Bceotia should be declared free 
every year, at the will of a handful of.Lacedne- and independent. Epaminondas, with great 
rnonians. Hereupon, Agesilaus, desirous . to readiness and spirit, answered him with another 
show them that the number of their, warriors question, “ Do you think it reasonable that all 
J10t so great, ordered all the allies to sit tnc cities of Laconia should be declared inde- 
down promiscuously on one side, and all the pendent ?” Agesilaus, incensed at this answer 
I^cedmmomans on the other. This done, the started up, and insisted upon his declaring 
cner summoned the trades to stand up one after peremptorily whether he agreed to a perfect 
another ; the potters first, and then the braziers, independence for Bccotia ; and Epaminondas 
the carpenters, the masons, in short all the replied as before, 11 On condition you put La- 
m cchanics. Almost all the allies rose up to conia in the same state.” Agesilaus, now cx« 
answer in one branch of business or other, but asperated to the last degree, and glad of a pr e - 
pot one of the Laccdmmonians ; for they were tence against the Thebans, struck their name 
forbidden to learn or exercise any manual art. out of the treaty, and declared war against them 
I hen Agesilaus smiled and said, “You see, my upon the spot. After the rest of the deputies 
friends, we send more warriors into the field than had signed such points as they could settle 
you-’ amicably, he dismissed them; leaving others 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon his of more difficult nature to be decided by the 
return from Thebes, as lie was going up to the sword. 

seqate-house in the citadel, f lie was seized with As CIcombrotus had then an army in Phocis, 
spasms and an acute pain in his right leg. It the Ef.hori sent him orders to march against the 
swelled immediately, the vessels were distended Thebans. At the same time they sent their 
with blood, and there appeared all the signs, of commissaries to assemble the allies, who were 
a Violent inflammation. A Syracusan physician ill inclined to the war, and considered it as a 
opened a vein below the ankle ; upon which the great burden upon them, though they durst not 
puin abated ; but the blood came so fast, that it contradict or oppose the Laccdmmonians. Many 
was not stopped without great difficulty, nor till inauspicious signs and prodigies appeared, as \vc 
he fainted away, and his life was in danger. He have observed in the life of Epaminondas ; and 
was carried to Lacedmmon in a weak condition, Prothcus* the Spartan opposed the war to the 
and continued a long time incapable of service, utmost of his power. But Agesilaus could not 
In the mean time the Spartans met with he driven from his purpose. He prevailed to 
several checks both by sea and land. . The most have hostilities commenced ; in hopes, that while 
considerable loss was at Lcuctra, $ which was the the rest of Greece was in a state of freedom, 
first pitched battle the Thebans gained against and in alliance with Sparta, and the Thebans 
them. Before the last mentioned action, all only excepted, lie should have an excellent 
parties were disposed to peace, and the states opportunity to chastise them. That the war was 
of Greece, sent their deputies to hacedremon to undertaken to gratify his resentment, rather than 
treat of it. Among these was Epaminondas, upon rational motives, appears from hence : the 
who was celebrated for his erudition and philo- treaty was concluded at Laccdicmon on the 
sophy, but had as yet given no proofs of his fourteenth of June, and the Lacedemonians 
capacity for commanding armies. He saw tiie were defeated at Lcuctra on the fifth of July; 
other deputies were awed by the presence of which was only twenty days after. A thousand 
Agesilaus, and he was the only one who pre- citizens of Lacedemon were killed there, among 
served a proper dignity and freedom both in his whom were their king CIcombrotus and the 

7- — 7 7 — flower of their army, who fell by his side. Tins 

* This private resentment and enmity which beautiful Clconymus, the son of Sphodrias, was 
Agesilaus entertajned against the Thebans, went of the number : he was struck down three several 

near to bring ruin both upon himself and his — 

country. # * Prothcus proposed that the Spartans should 

r Xenophon (Hellan. 337, 12 Ed. St.) says, it disband their army according to their engage- 
rs as he was going from the temple of Venus to ment; that all the states should carry their 
the: senate-house. . . contributions to the temple of Apollo, to be 

. t Some manuscripts have it Tcgyra ; but here employed only in making war upon such as 
JS no necessity to alter the received reading ; should oppose the liberty of the cities. . This, 
though Palmer insists so . much upon it.. For he said, would give the cause the sanction of 
that of Lcuctra was certainly the first pitched Heaven, and the states of. Greece would at all 
battle in which the Thebans defeated the Athc~ times be ready to embark in it. But the Spar- 
nians ; and they effected it at the first career, tans only laughed at this advice ; for, as Xeno- 
Be^jdes, it appears from Xenophon (Hellan. 349, phon adds, “It looked as if the gods were; 
25), that Agesilaus was not then recovered of the already urging on the Lacedaemonians to their 
sickness mentioned in the text. ririn.” 
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times, as he was fighting in defence of his prince, both in his speech and countenance. The dif- 
and rose up as often ; and at last was killed with fcrcncc was still more remarkable among the 
hts sword in his hand,* ^ ^ _ matrons. They .who expected to receive their 

After the Lneedremonians had received this sons alive from the battle were melancholy and 
unexpected blow, and the Thebans were crowned silent ; whereas those who had an account that 
with more glorious success than Greeks had ever their sons were slain, repaired immediately to 
boasted, m a battle with Greeks, tfic spirit and the temples to return thanks, and visited each 
dignity of the vanquished was, notwithstanding, other with all the marks of joy and elevation, 
more to be admired and applauded than .that of The people, who were now deserted by their 
the conquerors. And indeed, if, as Xenophon allies, and expected that Epaminondas, in the 
says, |* Men of merit, in their convivial con- pride of victor}’, would enter Peloponnesus, 
versations, let fall some expressions that deserve called to mind the oracle, which they applied 
to be remarked and preserved, certainly the again to the lameness of Agesilaus. The scruples 
noble behaviour and the exprcssions_ of such they had on this occasion, discouraged them 
persons^ when struggling with adversity, claim extremely, and they' were afraid the divine 
our notice much more." When the Spartans displeasure had brought upon them the late 
received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, it calamity for expelling a sound man from the 
happened that they were celebrating a festival, throne, and preferring a lame one, in spite of 
and the city was full of strangers ; for the troops the extraordinary warnings Heaven had given 
of young men and maidens were at their exer- them against it. Nevertheless, in regard of his 
ctscs in the theatre. The Effort, though they virtue, his authority, and renown, they looked 
immediately perceived that their affairs were upon him as the only man who could retrieve 
ruined, and that they had lost the empire of their affairs ; for, beside marching them under 
Greece, would not suffer the sports to break off, bis banners as their prince and general, they 
nor any of the ceremonies or decorations of the applied to him in every internal disorder of the 
festival to be omitted ; but having sent the commonwealth. At present they were at a loss 
names of the killed to their respective families what to do with those who had ffed from the 
they stayed to see the exercises, the dances, and battle. The Lneedremonians call such persons 
all other parts of the exhibition concluded, f tresantas* In this ease they did not choose to 

Next morning, the names of the killed, and of set such marks of disgrace upon them as the 
those who survived the battle, being perfectly laws directed, because they were so numerous 
ascertained, the fathers and other relations of and powerful, that there was reason to appro* 
the dead appeared in public, and embraced each hend it might occasion an insurrection : for such 
other with a cheerful air and a generous pride ; persons arc not only excluded all offices, but it 
while the relations of the survivors shut them- is infamous to intermarry with them. Any man 
selves up, as in time of mourning. And if any that meets them is at liberty to strike them, 
one was forced to go out upon business, he They are obliged to appear in a forlorn manner, 
showed all the tokens of sorrow and humiliation and in a vile habit, with patches of divers 

colours; and to wear their beards half shaved 

* Epaminondas placed his best troops in one and half unshaded. To put so rigid a Jaw ns 
wing, and those he least depended on in the this in execution, at a time when the offenders 
other. The former he^ commanded in person ; were so numerous, and when the commonwealth 
to the latter he gave directions, that when they had so much occasion for soldiers, was both 
found the enemy's charge too heavy, they should impolitic and dangerous. 

retire leisurely, so as to expose to them a sloping In this perplexity they had recourse to Ageri- 
front. Clcombrotus and Archidamus advanced lausi and invested him with new powers of Icgis- 
to the charge with gTcat vigour ; but, as they lation. But he, without making any addition, 
pressed on the Theban wing which retired, they retrenchment, or change, went into the assembly, 
gave Epaminondas an opportunity of charging and told the Lacedaemonians, the laws should 
them both in flank and front ; which he did with sleep that day, and resume their authority the 
so much bravcp’, that the Spartans began to day following, and retain it for ever. By this 
give wav, especially after Clcombrotus was slain, means he preserved to the slate its laws entire, 
whose dead body, however, they recovered. At as well as the obnoxious persons from infamy, 
length they were totally defeated, chiefly bv the Then, in order to raise the youth out of the 
skill and conduct of the Theban general. Four depression and melancholy under which they 
thousand Spartans were killed on the field of laboured, he entered Arcadia at the head of 
battle: whereas the Thebans did not Io^c above them. He avoided a battle, indeed, with great 
300. Such was the fatal battle of Leuctra, care, but he took a little town of the Mantincans, 
wherein the Spartans lost their superiority in and ravaged the fiat country. This restored 
Greece, which they had held near 500 years. ^ Sparta to iicr spirits in some degree, and gave 
t But where was the merit of all this? What her reason to hope that she was not absolutely 
could such a conduct have for its support but lost. 

either insensibility or affectation ? If they found Soon after this, Epaminondas and Ins allies 
any reason to rejoice in the glorious deaths of entered Laconia. # liis infantry amounted to 
their friends and fcllovv-citircns, .certainly the 40,000 men, exclusive of the light armed, and 
ruin of the state was an object sufncicmly serious those who, without arms, followed only for 
to call them from the pursuits of festivity l But, plunder. For, if the whole were reckoned, there 
(purs Jupiter vu!t fetderc fnus drrr;er:tixr:t : Were not fewer than 70,000 that poured into that 
the infatuation of ambition and jealousy drew country. Full Coo years were elapsed since the 
upon them the Theban war, and it scented to first establishment of the Dorians in Lacedicmon, 

last upon them, even when they had felt its fata! — ■ 

consequences. * That is, persons governed by their fears. 
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and this was the first time, in ' all that long 
period, they had seen an enemy in their terri- 
tories ; none ever dared to set foot in them 
before. But now a new scene .of hostilities ap- 
peared; the confederates advanced without re- 
sistance, laying all waste with fire and sword, as 
far as the Eurotas, and the very suburbs of 
Sparta. For, as Theopompus informs us, Age- 
silaus would not suffer the Lacedemonians to 
engage with such an impetuous torrent of war. 
He contented himself with placing his best 
infantry in the middle of the city, and other 
important posts; and bore the menaces' and 
insults of the Thebans, who called him out by 
■ name, as the firebrand which had lighted up the 

- war, and bade him fight for his country, upon 

which he had brought so many misfortunes. 

-Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult 
and disorder within the city, the outcries of the 
old men, who moved backwards and forwards, 
expressing their grief and indignation, and the 
wild behaviour of the women, who were terrified 
even to madness at the shouts of the enemy, and 
the flames which ascended around them. He 
was in pain, too, for his reputation. Sparta was 
a great and powerful state at his accession, and 
he now saw her glory' wither, and his own boasts 
come to nothing. It seems, he had often said, 
“ No Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an 
enemy’s camp." In like manner, when an 
Athenian disputed with Antalcides, on the subject 
of valour, and said, “We have often driven you 
from the banks of the Ccphisus,” Antalcides 
answered, “ But we never drove you from the 
banks of the Eurotas.” Near akin to this, was 
the repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man of 
Argos, who said, “Many of you sleep on the 
plains of Argos.” The Spartan answered, “But 
not one of you sleeps on the plains of Laccda;- 
mon.” 

Some say, Antalcidas was then one of the 
Ephori, and that he conveyed his children to 
Cythera, in fear that Sparta would be taken. As 
the enemy prepared to pass the Eurotas, in order 
to attack the town itself, Agesilaus relinquished 
the other posts, and drew up all his forces on an 
eminence in the middle of the city. It happened 
that the river was much swollen with the snow 
which had fallen in great quantities, and the cold 
was more troublesome to the Thebans than the 
rapidity of the current ; yet Epaminondas forded 
it at the head of his infantry. As he was passing 
it, somebody pointed him out to Agesilaus ; who, 
after having viewed him for some time, only let 
fall this expression, “ O adventurous man 1 ” All 
the ambition of Epaminondas was to come to an 
engagement in the city, and to erect a trophy 
there ; but finding lie could not draw down Age- 
silaus from the heights, he decamped, and laid 
waste the country. 

There had long been a disaffected party in 
Lacedtcmon, and now about 200 of that party 
X leagued together, and seized upon a strong post, 
^ called the Issorium , in which stood the temple of 
Diana. The Lacedatmonians wanted to have 
the place stormed immediately but Agesilaus, 
apprehensive of an insurrection in their_ favour, 
took his cloak and one servant with him, and 
told them aloud, that they had mistaken their 
orders. “ I didnot order you, ” said he, “ to take 
post here, nor all in any one place, but some 
there,” (pointing to another place), “and some in 


other quarters.” When they heard this, they 
were happy in thinking their design was not dis- 
covered ; and they cam out, and went to several 
posts as he directed them. At the same time he 
lodged another corps in the Issorium, and took 
about fifteen of the mutineers, and put them to 
death in the night. 

Soon after this, he discovered another, and 
much greater conspiracy, of Spartans, who met 
privately in a house belonging to one of them, to 
consider of means to change the form of govern- 
ment. _ It was dangerous either to bring them to 
a trial in a time of so much trouble, or to let their 
cabals pass without notice. Agesilaus, therefore, 
having consulted with the Ephori. put them to 
death without the formality of a trial, though no 
Spartan had ever suffered in that manner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and of 
the Hclois who were enlisted, slunk away from 
the town, and deserted to the enemy, and this 
greatly discouraged his forces, he ordered his 
servants to go early in the morning to their 
quarters, and where they found any had de- 
serted, to hide their arms, that their numbers 
might not be known. 

Historians do not agree as to the time when 
the Thebans quitted Laconia. Some say the 
winter soon forced them to retire ; the Arcadians 
being impatient of a campaign at that season, 
and falling off in a very disorderly .manner : 
others affirm, that the Thebans stayed full three 
months ; in which time they laid waste almost all 
the countiy. Theopompus writes, that at the 
very juncture the govemors of Bccotia had sent 
them orders to return, there came a Spartan 
named Phrixus, on the part of Agesilaus, and 
gave them ten talents to leave Laconia. So that, 
according to him, they not only executed all that 
they intended, but had money from the enemy to 
defray the expenses of their return. For my 
part, I cannot conceive how Theopompus came 
to be acquainted with this particular, which other 
historians knew nothing of. 

It is universally agreed, however, that Age- 
silaus saved Sparta by controlling his native 
passions of obstinacy and ambition, and pursuing 
no measures but what were safe. He could not, 
indeed, after the late blow, restore her to her 
former glory and power. As healthy bodies, 
long accustomed to a strict and regular diet, 
often find one deviation from that regimen fatal, 
so one miscarriage brought that flourishing state 
to decay. Nor is it to be wondered at. Their 
constitution was admirably formed for peace, for 
virtue, and harmony ; but when they wanted to 
add to their dominions by force of arms, and to 
make acquisitions which Lycurgus thought un- 
necessary to their happiness, they split upon that 
rock he had warned them to avoid. 

Agesilaus now declined the service, on account 
of his great age. But his son Archidamus, 
having received some succours from Dionysius 
the Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and 
gained that which is called the tearless battle ; 
for he killed great numbers of the enemy, without 
losing a man himself. 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the 
weakness of Sparta than this victory. Before it 
had been so common and so natural a thing for 
Spartans to conquer, that on such occasions they 
offered no greater sacrifice than a cock ; the com- 
batants were not elated, nor those who received 
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the tidings of victory overjoyed. Even when the hitman flower has the greatest charm. He 
that great battle was fought at .Mantinea, which was without cither arms or clothes, naked and 
Thucydides has so well described, the Efhori newly anointed with oil ; only he had a spear in 
presented the person who brought them the first oneliand and a sword in the other. In this con- 
news of their success with nothing but a mess of dition he rushed out of his house, and having 
meat from the public table. But now, when an made his way through the combatants, he dealt 
account of this battle was brought, and Archi- his deadly blows among the enemy’s ranks, 
damus approached the town, they were not able striking down every man he engaged with. Yet 
to contain themselves. First his father advanced he received not one wound himself; whether it 
to meet him with tears of joy, and after him was that Heaven preserved him in regard to his 
the magistrates. Multitudes of old men and of valour, or whether he appeared to lus adversaries 
women flocked to the river, stretching out their as something more than human. It is sat'd, the 
hands, and blessing the gods, as if Sparta had Efhori honoured him with a chaplet for the 
washed off her late unworthy stains, and seen her great things he had performed, but at the same 
glory stream out afresh. Till that hour the men time, fined him 1000 drachmas for daring to ap- 
were so much ashamed of the loss they had sus- pear without his armour. 

tabled, that, it is said, they could not even carry Some days after this there was another battle 
it with an unembarrassed countenance to the before Mantinea. Epaminondas, after having 
women. . . routed the first battalions, was very eager in the 

When Epaminondas re-established .Messene, pursuit ; when a Spartan named Anticrates, 
and the ancient inhabitants returned to it from all turned short, and gave him a wound with a spear, 
quarters, the Spartans, had not courage to oppose according to Dioscorides, or, as others say, with 
him in the field. But it gave them great concern, a sword.* And, indeed, the descendants of 
and they could not look upon Agesilaus without Anticrates are to this day called viaclurriones , 
anger, when they considered that in his reign they szvordsmen , in Lacedaemon. This action ap- 
had lost a country full as extensive as Laconia, peared so great, and was so acceptable to the 
and superior in fertility to all the provinces of Spartans, on account of their fear of Epaminon- 
Grccce ; a country whose revenues they had long das, that they decreed great honours and rewards 
called their own. For this reason, Agesilaus re- to Anticratcs, and an exemption from taxes to his 
jeeted the peace which the Thebans offered him ; posterity ; one of which, named Callicrates, f now 
not choosing formally to give up to them what enjoys that privilege. 

they were in fact possessed of. But while he was After this battle, and the death of Epaminon- 
contcnding for what he could not recover, he was das, the Greeks concluded a peace. But 
near losing Sparta itself, through the superior Agesilaus, under pretence that the Mcsscnians 
generalship of his adversary. The Mantineans were not a state, insisted that they should not be 
had separated again from their alliance with comprehended in the treaty. All the rest, how- 
Thcbcs, and called in the Lacedaunonians to their ever, admitted them to take the oath, as one of 4 
assistance. Epaminondas being apprized that the states; and the Laccdrcmonians withdrew, 
Agesilaus was upon, his march to Mantinea, dc- intending to continue the war, in hopes of re- 
camped from Tegea in the night, unknown to the covering Mcssenia. Agesilaus could not., there- 
Mantineans, and took a different road to Laceda> fore, be considered. but as violent and obstinate in 
mon, from that Agesilaus was upon ; so that his temper, and insatiably fond of hostilities, 
nothing was more likely than that he would have since he took every method to obstruct the general 
come upon the city in this defenceless state, and peace, and to protract the war ; though at the 
have taken it with ease. But Euthynus, of same time, through want of money, he was 
Thespinc, as Callisthenes relates it, or some forced to borrow of his friends, and to demand 
Cretan, according to Xenophon, informed Agcsi- unreasonable subsidies of the people. Ibis was 
laus of the design, who sent a horseman to alarm at a time, too, when he had the laircst opportunity 
the city, and not long after entered it himself. to extricate himself from , all his distresses. 

In a little time the Thebans passed the Eurotas, Besides, after he had let slip the power, which 
and attacked the town. Agesilaus defended it never before was at such a height, lost so many 
with a vigour above his years. He saw that this cities, and seen his country deprived of the 
was not the time (as it had been) for safe and superiority both at sea and land, should he have 
cautious measures, but rather for the boldest and wrangled about the property and the revenues of 
most desperate efforts ; insomuch that the means Mcsscne? 

in which he had never before placed any con- He still lost more reputation by taking a com- 
fidcnce, or made the least use of, staved off the mand under Tachos, the Egyptian chief. It was 
present danger, and snatched the town out of the not thought suitable to one of the greatest 
hands of Epaminondas. He erected a trophy characters in Greece, a man who had filled the 
upon the occasion, and showed the children and whole world with his renown, to hire out his 
the women how gloriously the Spartans rewarded person, to give, his name and his interest for a 
their country for their education. Archidamus pecuniary consideration, and to act as captain of 
greatly distinguished himself that day, both by a band of mercenaries, for a barbarian, a rebel i 
his courage and agility, flying through the bye- against the king his master. Had lie, now he J 
lanes, to meet the enemy where they pressed the was upwards of eighty, and his body full, of 
liardest, and everywhere repulsing them with his wounds and scars, accepted again of the appomt- 

little band. ; ~ ; . " 

But Isadus, the son of Phccbidas, was the • Diodorus Siculus attributes tins action to 
most extraordinary and striking spectacle, not Grillus, the son of Xenophon, who, he says, was 
only to his country men, but to the enemy, lie killed immediately after. But Plutarch’s account 
was tall and beautiful in his percon, and just seems better grounded, 
growing from a boy into a man, which is the time f Xcar 500 years after. 
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ment of captain-general, to fight for the.liberties “ As for you, Cbabrias, you came hither as a 
of Greece, his ambition, at that, time' of day, volunteer, and, therefore, may act as you think 
would not have been entirely unexceptionable, proper ; but I was sent by my country, upon the 
For even honourable pursuits must have their application of the Egyptians, for a general. It 
times and seasons to give them a propriety or would not, then, be right to commence hostilities 
rather propriety, and the avoiding all extremes, is against the people, to whom I was sent as an 
the characteristic which distinguishes honourable assistant, except Sparta should give me such 
pursuits from the dishonourable. _ But Agesilaus orders.” _ At the same time he sent some of his 
was not moved by this consideration, nor did he officers home, with instructions to accuse Tachos, 
think any public service unworthy of him ; he and to defend the cause of Nectanabis. The 
* thought it much more unbecoming to lead an two rival kings also applied to the Lacedse- 
1 inactive life at home, and to sit down and wait monians ; the one as an ancient friend and ally, 
till death should strike his blow. He therefore and the other as one who had a'greater regard for 
raised a body of mercenaries, and fitted out a Sparta, and would give her more valuable proofs 
r fleet, with the money which Tachos had sent him, of his attachment. 

r and then set sail ; taking with him thirty Spartans _ The Lacediemonians gave the Egyptian depu- 
for his counsellors, as formerly. ties [the hearing, and this public answer — that 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great officers they should leave the business to the care of 
■ of the kingdom came immediately to pay their Agesilaus. But their private instructions to 
court to him. Indeed, the name and character him were, to do what should appear most ad- 
of Agesilaus had raised great expectations in the vantageous to Sparta. Agesilaus had no sooner 
Egyptians in general, and they crowded to the received this order, than he withdrew with his 
, shore to get a sight of him. But when they mercenaries, and went over to Nectanabis; 
beheld no pomp or grandeur of appearance, and covering this strange and scandalous proceeding 
saw only a little old man, and in as mean attire, with the pretence of acting in the best manner 
seated on the grass by the sea side, they could for his country:* when that slight veil is taken 
not help regarding the thing in a ridiculous light, off, its right name is treachery, and base deser- 
and observing, that this was the very thing repre- tion. It is true, the Lacedaemonians, by placing 
sented in the fable,* “ The mountain had brought a regard to the advantage of their country, in the 
forth a mouse.” They were still more surprised first rank of honour and[virtue, left themselves no 
at his want of politeness, when they brought him criterion of justice, .but the aggrandizement of 
such presents as were commonly made to strangers Sparta. 

of distinction, and he took only the flour, the Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, 
veal, and the geese, and refused the pasties, the took to flight. But, at the same time, there rose 
sweetmeats, and perfumes; and when they up in Mendes another competitor, to dispute the 
. pressed him to accept them, he said they might crown with Nectanabis ; and that competitor 
*' carry them to the Ilclots. Theophrastus tells us, advanced with 100, 000 men, whom he had. soon 
he was pleased with the fafyrus, on account of assembled. Nectanabis, to encourage Agesilaus, 
its thin and pliant texture, which made it very represented to him, that though the^numbers of 
proper for chaplets ; and, when he left Egypt, he the enemy were great, they were only a mixed 
asked the king for some of it. multitude, and many of them mechanics, who 

Tachos was preparing for the war ; and Age- were to be despised for their utter ignorance of 
silaus upon joining him, was greatly disappointed war. "It is not their numbers, ” said Agesilaus, 
to find he had not the command of all the forces “ that I fear, but that ignorance and inexperience, 
given him, but only that of the mercenaries, you mention, which renders them incapable of 
Chabrias, the Athenian, was admiral : Tachos, being practised upon by art or stratagem : for 
however, reserved to himself the chief direction, those can only be exercised with success upon 
both at sea and land. This was the first dis- such as, having skill enough to suspect the 
agreeable circumstance that occurred to Age- designs of their enemy, form schemes to counter- 
silaus ; and others soon followed. The vanity mine him, and, in the mean time, are caught by 
and insolence- of the Egyptian gave him great new contrivances. . But he who has neither ex- 
pain, but he was forced to bear them. He con- pectation nor suspicion of that sort, gives his 
sented to sail with him against the Phoenicians ; adversary no more opportunity than he who 
and, contrary to his dignity and nature, submitted stands still gives to a wrestler.” 
to the barbarian, till he could find an opportunity Soon after, the adventurer of Mendes sent 
to shake off his yoke. That opportunity soon persons to sound Agesilaus. This alarmed Nec- 
presented itself. Nectanabis, cousin to Tachos, tanabis : and when Agesilaus advised him to give 
who commanded part of the forces, revolted, and battle immediately, and not to protract the war 
was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. with men who had seen no service, but who, by 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent ambas- — 

sadors to Agesilaus, to entreat his assistance. * Xenophon has succeeded well enough in 
He made the same application to Chabrias, and defending Agesilaus with respect to his under- 
\ promised them both great rewards. Tachos was taking the expeditions into Egypt. Hercpresents 
yf apprized of these proceedings, and begged of them him pleased with the hopes of making Tachos 
not to abandon him. Chabrias listened to his some return for his many services to the Lacedic- 
request, and endeavoured also to appease the monians ; of restoring, through his means, the 
resentment of Agesilaus, and keep him to the Greek cities in Asia to their liberty, and of 
cause he had embarked in. Agesilaus answered, revenging the ill offices done the Spartans by the 

king of Persia. But it was in vain for that his- 

* Athenmus makes Tachos say this, and Age- torian to attempt to exculpate him, with respect 
silaus answer, "You will find me a lion by-and- to his deserting Tachos, which Plutarch justly 
by 1 " treats as an act of treachery-. 
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the advantage of numbers, might draw a line of 
circumvallation about his trenches, and prevent 
him in most of his operations ; then his fears and 
suspicions increased, and put him upon the , 
expedient of railing into a large and well fortified 
town. Agesilaus could not well digest this 
instance of distrust; yet he was ashamed to 
change sides again, and at last return without 
effecting anything. He therefore followed his 
standard, and entered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began 
to open their trenches, in order to enclose him, 
the Egyptian, afraid of a siege, was inclined to 
come immediately to an engagement ; and the 
Greeks were of Ins opinion, because there was no 
great quantity of provisions in the place. But 
Agesilaus opposed it ; and the Egyptians, on that 
account, looked upon him in a worse light than 
before, not scrupling to call him a traitor to their 
king. These censures he now bore with patience, 
because 'he was waiting a favourable moment for 
putting in execution a design he had formed. 

The design was this. The enemy, as we have 
observed, were drawing a deep trench round the 
walls, with an intent to shut up Ncctanabis. 
When they had proceeded so far in the work that 
the two ends were almost ready to meet, as soon 
as night came on, Agesilaus ordered the Greeks 
to arm, and then went to the Egyptian, and said, 

“ Now is the time, young man, for you to save 
yourself, which I did not choose to speak.of sooner, 
lest it should be divulged and lost. The enemy 
with their own hands have worked out your 
security, by labouring so long upon the trench, 
that the part which is finished will prevent our 
suffering by their numbers, and the space which 
is left puts it in our power to fight them upon 
equal terms. Come on then ; now show your 
courage : sally out along with us, with the utmost 
vigour, and save both yourself and your army. 
The enemy will not dare to stand us in front, and 
our. flanks are secured by the trench.” ^ Nccta- 
nabis now, admiring his capacity, put himself in 
the middle of the Greeks, and, advancing to the 
charge, easily routed all that opposed him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince's con- 
fidence, availed himself once more of the same 


slratagem.as a wrestler, so me times uses the same 
• sleight twice in one' day. By sometimes pre- 
tending to fly, and sometimes facing about, he 
drew the enemy’s whole army into a narrow 
place, enclosed with tiro ditches that were very 
deep, and full of water. When he saw them thus 
entangled, he advanced to the charge, with a 
front equal to theirs, and secured by the nature 
of the ground against being surrounded. The 
consequence was, that they made but little re- 
sistance : numbers were killed, and the rest fled, 
and were entirely put to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs, 
and firmly established up his kingdom, had a 
gra;eful sense of the services of Agesilaus, and 
pressed him to spend the winter with him. But 
lie hastened his return to Sparta, on account of 
the war she had upon her hands at home ; for he 
knew that her finances were low, though, at the 
same time, she found it necessary to employ a 
bodj'of mercenaries. Ncctanabis dismissed him 
with great marks of honour, and, besides other 
presents, furnished him with 230 talents of silver, 
for thC' expenses of the Grecian war. But, as it 
was winter, he met with a_ storm which drove 
him upon a desert shore in Africa, called the 
Haven of dieticians ; and there he died, at 
the age of eighty-four years ; of which he had 
reigned forty-one in Laccdremon. Above thirty 
years of that time he made the greatest figure, 
both as to reputation' and power, being looked 
upon as commander in chief, and, as it were, 
king of Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. 

It was the custom of' the Spartans to bury 
persons of ordinary rank in the placC' where they 
expired, when they happened to die in a foreign 
country, but to carry tnc corpses of their kings 
home. And as the attendants of Agesilaus had 
not honey to preserve the body, they cmbalmcd 
it with melted wax, and so conveyed it to I-acc- 
darmon. His son Archidamus succeeded to the 
crown, which descended in his family to Agis, 
the fifth from Agesilaus. This Agis, the third of 
that name, was assassinated by Leonidas, for 
attempting to restore the ancient discipline of 
Sparta. 


POMPEY. 


The people of Rome appear, from the first, to J 
have been affected towards Pompcy, much in the 1 
same manner ns Prometheus, in /Eschvhis, was . 
towards Hercules, when after that hero had 
delivered him from his chains, he says — 

The sire I hated, but the son I love.* 

For never did the Romans entertain a stronger 
and more rancorous hatred for any general than 
for Strabo, the father of Pompcy. While he 
lived, indeed, they were afraid of his abilities as 
a soldier, for he had great talents for war ; but 
upon his death, which happened by a stroke of 
lightning, they dragged his corpse from the bier, 

* Of the tragedy of Prometheus Released , 
from which this line is taken, we have only some < 
fragments remaining. Jupiter had chained Pro- > 
metheus to the rocks of Caucasus, and Hercules, 
the son of Jupiter, released him. j 


on the way to the funeral pile, and treated it 
with the greatest indignity. On the other hand, 
no man ever experienced from the same Romans 
an attachment more early begun, more disin- 
terested in all the stages of his prosperity, or 
more constant and faithful in the decline of his 
fortune, than Pompey. 

The sole cause of their aversion to the father 
was his insatiable avarice ; but there were many 
causes of their affection for the son ; his tem- 
perate way of living, his application to martial 
exercises, his eloquent and persuasive address, 
his strict honour and fidelity, and the easiness of 
access to him upon all occasions ; for no man was 
ever less importunate in asking favours, or more 
gracious in conferring them. When he gave, it 
was without' arrogance ; and when he received, 
it was with dignity. 

In his youth he had a very engaging counte- 
nance, which spoke for him before be opened Ids 
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lips. Yet that grace of aspect was not un- 
attended with dignity, anti amidst his youthful 
bloom there was a venerable and princely air. 
His hair naturally curled a little before ; which, 
together with the shining moisture and quick 
turn of his eye, produced a stronger likeness of 
Alexander the Great than that wiiich appeared 
in the statues of that prince. So that some 
seriously gave him the name of Alexander, and 
he did not refuse it ; others applied it to him by 
way of ridicule. And Lucius Philippus,* a man 

of consular dignity, as he was one day pleading 
for him said, it was no wonder if Philip was a 
lover of Alexander. 

We are told that Flora, the courtesan, took a 
pleasure, in her old age, in speaking of the com- 
merce she had with Pompey ; and she used to 
say. she could never quit his embraces without 
giving him a bite. She added, that Geminius, 
one of Pompey’s acquaintance, had a passion for 
her, and gave her much trouble with his solicita- 
tions. At last, she told him she could not con- 
sent, on account of Pompey. Upon which he 
applied to Pompey for his permission, and he 
gave it him, but never approached her after- 
wards, though he seemed to retain a regard for 
her. She bore the loss of him, not with the 
slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was long 
sick through sorrow and regret. It is said that 
Flora was so celebrated for her beauty and fine 
bloom that when Cccilius Metcllus adorned the 
temple of Castor and Pollux with statues and paint- 
ings, he gave her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius, one of Pompcy's freedmen, who 
had great interest with him, and who died worth 
4000 talents, had a wife of irresistible beauty, 
f Pompey, on that account, behaved to her with 
less politeness than was natural to him, that he 
might not appear to be caught by her charms. 
But though he took his measures with so much 
care and caution in. this respect, he could not 
escape the censure of his enemies, who accused 
him of a commerce with married women, and said 
he often neglected, or gave up points essential to 
the pu6//c, to gratify his mistresses. 

As to the simplicity of his diet, there is a 
remarkable saying of his upon record. In a 
great illness, when his appetite was almost gone, 
the physician ordered him a thrush. His ser- 
vants, upon inquiry, found there was not one to 
be had for money, for the season was past. They 
were informed, however, that Lucullus had them 
nil the year in his menageries. This being re- 
ported to Pompey, he said, lt Does Pompey’s life 
depend upon the luxury of Lucullus?" Then, 
without any regard to the physician, he eat some- 
thing that was easy to be had. But this hap- 
pened at a later period in life. 

While he was very young, and served tinder 
his father, who was carrying on the war against 
Cinna.t one Lucius Terentius was his comrade, 
and they slept in the same tent. This Terentius, 

. gained by (pinna’s mone}', undertook to assassi- 

* Lucius Marcus Philippus, one of the greatest 
orators of his time. He was father-in-law to 
Augustus, having married his mother Attia. 
Horace speaks of him, lib. i. ep. 7. 

t In the year of Rome 666. And as Pompey 
was born the same year with Cicero, viz. in the 
year of Rome 647, he must, in this war with 
Cinna, have been nineteen years old. 
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nate Pompey, while others set fire to the general's 
tent. Pompey got information of this when he 
jvas at supper, and it did not put him in the 
least confusion.. He drank more freely, and 
caressed Terentius more than usual ; but when 
they were to have gone to rest, he stole out of 
the tent, and went and planted a guard about his 
father. This done, he waited quietly for the 
e vent. Terentius, as soon as he thought Pompey 
Was asleep, drew his sword, and stabbed the 
coverlets of the bed in many places, ^imagining 
that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great 
mutiny in the camp. The soldiers, who hated 
their general, were determined to go over to the 
enemy, and began to strike their tents and take 
tip their arms. The general, dreading the tumult, 
did not dare to make his appearance. But 
Pompey was everywhere ; he begged of them 
with tears to stay, and at last threw himself upon 
his face in the gateway. There he lay weeping, 
and bidding them if they would go out, trend 
upon him. Upon this, they were ashamed to 
Proceed, and all, except 800, returned and recon- 
ciled themselves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid 
that he had converted the public money to his 
°Wn use,. and Pompey, as his heir, was obliged to 
answer it. Upon inquiry, he found that Alex- 
ander, one of the enfranchised slaves, had 
secreted most of the money ; and he took care to 
inform the magistrates of the particulars. He 
Was accused, however, himself, of having taken 
some hunting-nets and books out of the spoils of 
Asculum ; and, it is true, his father gave them 
to him when he took the place ; but he lost them 
a t the return of Cinna to Rome, when that 
general’s creatures broke into and pillaged his 
bouse. . In this affair he maintained the combat 
Well with his adversary at the bar, and showed 
a n . acuteness and firmness above his years ; 
which gained him so much applause. that An- 
ttstius, the pnetor, who had the hearing of the 
cause, conceived an affection for him, and offered 
him his daughter in marriage. • The proposal 
accordingly was made to his friends. Pompey 
accepted it ; and the treaty was concluded 
privately. The people, however, had some notice 
°f the thing from the pains which Antistius took 
for Pompey ; and at last, when he pronounced the 
sentence, in the name of all the judges, by which 
P ompey was acquitted, the multitude, as it were, 
upon a signal given, broke out in the old mar- 
riage acclamation of Talasio. 

The origin of the. term is said to have been 
this. When the principal Romans seized the 
daughters of the Sabines, who were come to see 
the games they were celebrating to entrap them, 
seme herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of - a 
virgin remarkably tall and handsome : and, lest 
she should be taken from them, as they carried 
her off, they cried all the way they went Talasio. 
Talasius was a young man, universally beloved 
afid admired; therefore all who heard them de- 
lighted with the intention, joined in the cry, and 
accompanied them with plaudits. They tell us, 
the -marriage of Talasius proved fortunate, and 
thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth,, were 
welcomed with that acclamation. This is the 
roost probable account I can find of the term.* 

* See more of this in the Life of Romulus. 
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Pompey in a little time married Antistia ; and 
afterwards repaired to Cinna’s camp. But finding 
some unjust charges laid against him there, he 
took the first private opportunity to withdraw. 
As he was nowhere to be found, a rumour pre- 
vailed in the army, that Cinna had put the young 
man to death : upon which, numbers who hated 
Cinna, and could no longer bear with his cruelties, 
attacked his quarters. He fled for his life ; and 
being overtaken by one of the inferior officers, 
who pursued him with a drawn sword, he fell 
upon his knees, and offered him his ring, which 
was of no small value. The officer answered, 
with great ferocity, “ I am not come to sign a 
contract, but to punish an impious and lawless 
tyrant,” and then killed him upon the spot. 

” Such was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, 
a tyrant still more savage, took the reins of 
government. It was not long, however, before 
Sylla returned to Italy, to the great satisfaction 
of most of the Romans, who, in their present 
unhappy circumstances, thought the change of 
their master no small advantage. To such a 
desperate state had their calamities brought them, 
that no longer hoping for liberty, they sought 
only the most tolerable servitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither 
he had retired, partly because he had lands there, 
but more on account of an old attachment which 
the cities in that district had to his family. As 
he observed that the best and most considerable 
of the citizens left their houses, and took refuge 
in Sylla's camp as in a port, he resolved to do 
the same. At the same time he thought it did 
not become him to go like a fugitive who wanted 
protection, but rather in a respectable manner at 
the bead of an army, # He therefore tried what 
levies he could make in the Picene,* and the 
people readily repaired to his standard; rejecting 
the applications of Carbo. On this occasion, one 
Virtdius happening to say, “ Pompey is just come 
from under the hands of the pedagogue, and all 
on a sudden is become a demagogue among you,” 
they were so provoked, that they fell upon him 
and cut him in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, with- 
out a commission from any superior authority, 
erected himself into a general ; and having placed 
Iiis tribunal in the most public part of the great 
city of Au xi mum, by a formal decree commanded 
the Ventidii, two brothers who opposed him in 
behalf of Carbo, to depart the city. He enlisted 
soldiers; he appointed tribunes, centurions, and 
other officers, according to the established custom. 
He did the same in all the neighbouring cities ; 
for the partisans of Carbo retired and gave place 
to him, and the rest were glad to range them- 
selves under his banners. So that in a little time 
he raised three complete legions, and furnished 
himself with provisions, beasts of burden, car- 
riages ; in short, with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by 
hasty marches, nor as if he wanted to conceal 
himself ; for he stopped by the way to harass the 
enemy, and attempted to drawoff from Carbo all 
the parts of Italy through which he passed. At 
last, three generals of the opposite party, Carinna, 
Ccnllus and Brutus, came against him all at once, 
not in front, or in one body, but they hemmed 


* Now the March of Ancona. 


him in with their three armies, in hopes to de- 
molish him entirely. 

. Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled all • 
jus forces, and charged the army of Brutus at the 
head of his cavalry. The Gaulish horse on the 
enemy's side sustained the first shock ; but Pompey 
attacked the foremost of them, who was a man of 
prodigious strength, and brought him down with 
a push of his spear. The rest immediately fled 
and threw the infantry* into such disorder that 
the whole was soon put to flight. Tin's produced 
so great a quarrel among the three generals, that 
they parted and took separate routes. In conse- 
quence of which, the cities, concluding that the 
fears of the enemy had made them pari, adopted 1 
the interest of Pompey. * 

Not long after, bcipio the consul advanced to 
engage him. But before the infantry* were near 
enough to discharge their lances, Scipio's soldiers 
saluted those of Pompey, and came over to them. 
Scipio, therefore, was forced to fly. At last Carbo 
sent a large body of cavalry against Pompey, 
near the river Arsis. He gave them so warm a 
reception, that they were soon broken, and in the 
pursuit drove them upon impracticable ground ; 
so that finding it impossible to escape, they sur- 
rendered themselves with their arms and horses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these trans- 
actions ; but upon the first news of Pompey’s 
being engaged with so many adversaries, and 
such respectable generals, he dreaded the conse- 
quence, and marched with all expedition to his 
assistance. Pompey, having intelligence of his 
approach, ordered his officers to see that the 
troops were armed and drawn up in such a manner 
as to make the handsomest and most gallant . , 
appearance before the commander in chief. For ^ 
he expected great honours from him, and lie 
obtained greater. Sylla po sooner saw Pompey 
advancing to meet him, with an army in excellent 
| condition, both as to age and size of the men, 

I and the spirits which success had given them, 
than he alighted ; and upon being saluted of 
course by Pompey as Ivtferaicr, he returned his 
salutation with the same title : though no one 
imagined that he would have honoured n young 
man, not yet admitted into the senate, with a 
title for which he was contending with the Scipios 
and the Marii. The rest of his behaviour was as 
respectable as that in the first interview'. He 
used to rise up and uncover his head, whenever 
Pompey came to him ; which he was ntrely ob- 
served to do for any other, though he had a 
number of persons of distinction about him. 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. 

On the contrary*, when Sylla wanted to send him 
into Gaul, where Metellus had done nothing 
worthy of the forces under his directions, he said 
it was not right to take the command from a man 
who was his superior both in age and character ; 
but if Metclhis should desire his assistance in the 
conduct of the war, it was at his service. Me- 
tcllus accepted the proposal, and wrote to him * J 
to come; whereupon he entered Gaul, and not 
only signalized his own valour and capacity, but 
excited once more the spirit of adventure in Mc- 
tcllus, which was almost extinguished with age : 
just as brass in a state of fusion is said to melt 
a cold plate sooner than fire itself. But as it is 
net usual, when a champion lias distinguished 
himself in the lists, and gained the prize in all 
the games, to record or to take any notice of 
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the performances of his younger years ; so the 
actions of Pompey, in this period, though extra- 
ordinary in themselves, yet being eclipsed by the 
number and importance of his later expeditions, 
I shall forbear to mention, lest, by dwelling upon 
his first essays, I should not leave myself room 
for those greater and more critical events which 
mark his character and turn of mind. 

After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, 
and was declared dictator, he rewarded his 
principal officers with riches and honours ; making 
them liberal grants of whatever they applied for. 
But he was most struck with the excellent quali- 
ties of Pompey, and was persuaded that he owed 
more to his services than those of any other man. 
He therefore resolved, if possible, to take him 
into his alliance ; and, as his wife Metella was 
perfectly of his opinion, they persuaded Pompey 
to divorce Antistia, and to marry ./Emilia, the 
daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom Metella had by 
Scaurus, and who was at that time pregnant by 
another marriage. 

Nothing could be more tyrannical than this 
new contract. It was suitable, indeed, to the 
times of Sylla, but it ill became the character 
of Pompey to take ./Emilia, pregnant as she was, 
from another, and bring her into his house, and 
at the same time to repudiate Antistia, distressed 
as she must be for a father whom she had lately 
lost, on account of this cruel husband. For 
Antistius was killed in the senate-house, because 
it was thought his regard for Pompey had at- 
tached him to the cause of Sylla. And her 
mother, upon this divorce, laid violent hands 
upon herself. This was an additional scene of 
misery in that tragical marriage ; as was also the 
fate of ./Emilia in Pompey’s house, who died 
there in childbed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account that 
Pcrpenna had made himself master of Sicily, 
where he afforded an asylum to the party which 
opposed the reigning powers. Carbo was hover- 
ing with a fleet about that island ; Domitius had 
entered Africa ; and many other persons of great 
distinction, who had escaped the fury of the 

P roscriptions by flight, had taken refuge there. 

'ompey was sent against them with a consider- 
able armament. He soon forced Pcrpenna. to 
quit the island ; and having recovered the cities, 
which had been much harassed by the armies 
that were there before his, he behaved to them 
all with great humanity, except the Mamertines, 
who were seated in Messina. That people had 
refused to appear before his tribunal, and to 
acknowledge his jurisdiction, alleging, that they 
stood excused by an ancient privilege granted 
to them by the Romans. He answered, “Will 
you never have done with citing laws and pri- 
vileges to men who wear swords?” His be- 
haviour, too, to Carbo, .in his misfortunes, ap- 
peared inhuman. For, if it was necessary, as 
perhaps it was, to put him to death, he should 
have done it immediately, and then it would 
.have been the work of him that gave orders for 
it. But, instead of that, he caused a Roman, 
who had been honoured with three consulships, 
to be brought in chains before his tribunal, where 
he sat in judgment on him, to the regret of all 
the spectators, and ordered him to be led. off to 
execution. When they were carrying him off, 
and he beheld the sword drawn, he was so much 
disordered at it, that he was forced to beg a 


moment’s respite, and a private place for the 
necessities of nature. 

Cains Oppius,* the friend of Caesar, writes, 
that Pompey likewise treated Quintus Valerius 
with inhumanity. For, knowing him to be a 
man of letters, and that few were to be compared 
to him in point of knowledge, he took him (he 
says) aside, and after he had walked with him 
till he had satisfied himself upon several points 
of learning, commanded his servants to take him 
to the block. But we must be very cautious how 
we give credit to. Oppius, when he speaks of the 
friends and enemies of Cmsar. Pompey, indeed, 
was under, the necessity of punishing the prin- 
cipal enemies of Sylla, particularly when they 
were taken publicly. But others he suffered to 
escape, and even assisted some in getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for 
attempting to support his enemies, when the 
orator Sthenis told him he would act unjustly, 
if he passed by the person that was guilty, and 
punished the innocent. Pompey asked him who 
was the guilty person ; and he answered, “ I am 
the man. I persuaded my friends, and compelled 
my enemies, to take the measures they did.” 
Pompey, delighted with his frank confession and 
noble spirit, forgave him first, and afterwards all 
the people of Himera. Being informed that his 
soldiers committed great disorders in their ex- 
cursions, he scaled up their swords, and if any 
of them broke the seal, he took care to have them 
punished. 

While he was making these and other regula- 
tions in Sicily, he received a decree of the senate, 
and letters from Sylla, in which he was com- 
manded to cross over to Africa and to carry on 
the war with the utmost vigour, against Domi- 
tius, who had assembled a much more powerful 
army than that which Marius carried not long 
before from Africa to Italy, when he made him- 
self master of Rome, and of a fugitive became 
a tyrant. Pompey soon finished his preparations 
for this expedition ; and leaving the command in 
Sicily to Memmius, his sister’s husband, he set 
sail with 120 armed vessels, and 800 storeships, 
laden with provisions, arms, money, and ma- 
chines of war. Part of his fleet landed at Utica, 
and part at Carthage : immediately after which 
7000 of the enemy came over to him ; and he had 
brought with him six legions complete. 

On his arrival he met with a whimsical ad- 
venture. Some of his soldiers, it seems, found 
a treasure, and shared considerable sums. The 
thing getting air, the rest of the troops con- 
cluded, that the place was full of money, which 
the Carthaginians had hid there in some time of 
public distress. Pompey, therefore, could make 
no use of them for several days, as they, were 
searching for treasures; and he had nothing to 
do but walk about and amuse himself with the 
sight of so many thousands digging and turning 
up the ground. At last, they gave up the point, 
and bade him lead them wherever he pleased, 
for they were sufficiently punished for their 
folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his 


* The same who wrote an account of the 
Spanish war. He was also a biographer ; but 
his works of that kind are lost. He was mean 
enough to write a treatise to show that Coesario 
was not the son of Caesar. 
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troop? in order of battle. There happened to 
be a channel between them, craggy and difficult 
to pass. In the morning it began, moreover, to 
rain, and the wind blew violently; insomuch 
that Domitius, not imagining there would be 
an3 r action that day, ordered his army to retire. 
But Pompcy fooked upon this ns his opportunity, 
and he passed the defile with the utmost expe- 
dition. The enemy stood upon their defence, 
but it was in a disorderly and tumultuous 
manner, and the resistance they made was 
neither general nor uniform. Besides, the wind 
and rain beat in their faces. The storm incom- 
moded the Romans, too, for they could not well 
distinguish each other. Nay, Pompey^ himself 
was in danger of being killed by a soldier, who 
asked him the word, and received not a speedy 
answer. At length, however, he routed the 
enemy with great slaughter; not above 3000 of 
them escaping out of 20,000. The soldiers then 
saluted Pomp ey I mferatar^ but he said he would 
not accept that title while the enemy’s camp 
stood untouched ; therefore, if they chose to 
confer such an honour upon him, they must 
first make themselves masters of the retrench- 
ments. 

At that instant they advanced with great fury 
against them. Pompcy fought without his hel- 
met, for fear of such an accident as he had just 
escaped. The camp was taken, *and Domitius 
slain ; in consequence of which most of the cities 
immediately submitted, and the rest were taken 
by assault. He took Jarbas, one of the con- 
federates of Domitius, prisoner, and bestowed 
his crown on Hiempsal. Advancing with the 
same tide of fortune, and while his army had 
all the spirits inspired by success.he entered 
Numidia, in which he continued his march for 
several days, and subdued all that came in his 
way. Thus he revived the terror of the Roman 
name, which the barbarians had begun to dis- 
regard. ^ Nay, he chose not to leave the savage 
beasts in the deserts without giving them a 
specimen of the Roman valour and success. 
Accordingly he spent a few days in hunting lions 
and. elephants. The whole time he passed in 
Africa, they tell us, was not above forty days ; 
in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the 
whole country, and brought the affairs of its 
kings under proper regulations, though he was 
only in his twenty-fourth year. 

Upon his return to Utica, he received letters 
from SylJa, in which he was ordered to send 
home the rest of his army, and to wait there 
with one legion only for a successor. This gave 
him a great deal of uneasiness, which he kept to 
himself, but the army expressed their indignation 
aloud ; insomuch that when he entreated them 
to return to Italy, they launched out into abusive 
terms against Sylla, and declared they would 
never abandon Pompcy, or suffer him to trust a 
tyrant. At first he endeavoured to pacify them 
with mild representations : and when he found 
those had no effect, he descended from the 
tribunal, and retired to his tent in tears. How- ! 
ever, they went and took him thence, and placed 
him again upon the tribunal, where they spent 
great part of the day; they insisting that he 
should stay and keep the command, and he in 
persuading them to obey Sylla’s orders, and to 
form no new faction. At last, seeing no end of 
their clamours and importunity, he assured them. 


with an oath, that he would kill himself, if they 
attempted to force him. And even this hardly 
brought them to desist. 

The first news that Sylla heard was, that 
Pompcy had revolted ; upon which he said to his 
his friends, “Then it is my fate to have to con- 
tend with boys in my old age.” * This he said, 
because Marius, who was very young, had 
brought him into so much trouble and danger. 
But_ when he received true information of the 
affair, and observed that all the people flocked 
out to receive him, and to conduct him home 
with marks of great regard, he resolved to ex- 
ceed them in his rcgnrds,if possible. He, there- 
fore, hastened to meet him, and embracing him 
in the most affectionate manner, saluted him aloud 
by the surname of Magnus, or the Great : at 
the same time he ordered all about him to give 
him tire same appellation. Others say, it was 
given him by the whole army in Africa, but did 
not generally obtain till it was authorized by 
Sylla. It is certain. Ire was the last to take it 
himself, and he did not make use of it till a long 
time after, when he was sent into Spain with the 
dignity of pro-consul against Scrtorius. Then 
he began to write himself in his letters and in 
all his edicts, Per: fey the Great; for the world 
was accustomed to thc^ name, and it was no 
longer invidious. In this respect wc may justly 
admire the wisdom of the ancient Romans, who 
bestowed on their great men such honourable 
names and titles, not only for military achieve- 
ments, but for the great qualities and arts which 
adorn civil life. Thus the people gave tire sur- 
name of Maximus to Valerius,* for reconciling 
them to tire senate after a violent dissension, and 
to Fabius Rullus for expelling some persons 
descended of enfranchised slaves, f who bad been 
admitted into the senate on account of their 
opulent fortunes. 

When Pompcy arrived at Rome, he demanded 
a triumph, in which he was opposed by Sylla. 
The latter alleged that the laws did not allow 
that honour to any person who was not either 
consul or pnctor.J Hcncc it was that the first 
Scipio, when he returned victorious from greater 
wars and conflicts with the Carthaginians in 
Spain, did not demand a triumph ; for Ire was 
neither consul nor pnetor. He added, that if 
Pompcy, who was yet little better than a beard- 
less youth, and who was not of age to l>c ad- 
mitted into, the senate, should enter the city 
in triumph, it would bring an editor: both upon 
the dictator's power, and those honours of his 
friend. These arguments Sylla insisted on, to 
show him he would not allow of his triumph, 


* This was Marcus Valerius, the brother of 
Valerius Publicoln, who was dictator. 

t It was not his expelling the descendants of 
enfranchised slaves the senate, nor yet his 
glorious victories, which procured l’abius the 
surname of Maximus; but his reducing the 
populace of Rome into four tribes, who before 
were dispersed among all the tribes, and by that 
means had too much influence in elections and 
other public affairs. These were called tribus 
11 rb attcr. I ..tv. ix. 46. 

1 Livy (Lib. xxxi.) tells us, the senate refused 
L. Cornelius Lentulus a triumph, for tire same 
reason, though they thought his achievements 
worthy of that honour. 
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and that, in case he persisted, he would chastise 
his obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him 
consider, that more worshipped the rising than 
the setting sun ; intimating that his power was 
increasing, and Sylla’s upon the decline. Sylla 
did not well hear what lie said, but perceiving by 
the looks and gestures of the company that they 
were struck with the expression, he asked what it 
was. When he was told it, he admired the spirit 
of Pompey, and cried, “ Let him triumph ! Let 
him triumph !” 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy 
and jealousy on this occasion , it is said, that to 
W | mortify those who gave in to it the more, he 
resolved to have his chariot drawn by four 
elephants ; for he had brought a number from 
Africa, which he had taken from the kings of that 
country. But finding the gate too narrow, he 
gave up that design, and contented himself with 
horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they 
expected, were inclined to disturb the procession ; 
but he took no pains to satisfy them : he said, 
he had rather give up his triumph than submit 
to flatter them. Whereupon Servilius, one of 
the most considerable men in Rome, and one who 
had been most vigorous in opposing the triumph, 
declared, he now found Pompey really the 
Great , and worthy of a triumph. 

There is no doubt that he might then have been 
easily admitted a senator, if he had desired it ; 
but his ambition was to pursue honour in a more 
uncommon track. It would have been nothing 
strange, if Pompey had been a senator before the 
_ , nge fixed for it ; but it was a very extraordinary 
f ' instance of honour to lead up a triumph before 
he was a senator. And it contributed not a little 
to gain him the affections of the multitude ; the 
people were delighted to see him, after his 
triumph, class with the equestrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding him 
advance so fast in reputation and power; yet.he 
could not think of preventing it, till with a high 
hand, and entirely against his will, Pompey 
raised Lepidus* to the consulship, by assisting 
him with all his interest in the election. Then 
Sylla seeing him conducted home by the people, 
through the forum, thus addressed him : 1 see, 

young man, you arc proud of your victory. And 
undoubtedly it was a great and extraordinary j 
thing, by your management of the people, to 
obtain for Lepidus, the worst man in Rome, the I 
return before Catulus, one of the worthiest and 
the best. But awake, I charge you, and be upon 
your guard. For you have now made your ad- 
versary stronger than yourself.” # 

The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart 
against Pompey appeared most plainly by his 
will. He left considerable legacies to his friends, 
and appointed them guardians to his son, but he 
never once mentioned Pompey. The latter, not- 
■L withstanding, bore this with great temper and 
moderation ; and when Lepidus and others op- 
1 ' posed his being buried in the Campus Martizts* j 
and liis having the lionoure of a public funeral, 
lie interposed, and by his presence. not only 
secured, but did honour to the procession. 


0 Marcus /Emilius Lepidus, who by Pompcy’s 
interest was declared consul with Q. Lutatius 
■Catulus, in the year of Rome 675. 


Sylla' s predictions were verified soon after his 
dentil. Lepidus wanted to usurp the authority of 
a dictator ; and his proceedings were not indirect, 
or veiled with specious pretences. He imme- 
diately took up arms, and assembled the dis- 
affected remains of the factions which Sylla could 
not entirely suppress. As for his colleague 
Catulus, the uncorrupted part of the senate and 
people were attached to him, and in point of 
prudence and justice, there was not a man in 
Rome who had a greater character ; but he was 
more able to direct the civil government than the 
operations of war. This crisis, therefore, called 
for Pompey, and he did not deliberate which side 
he should take. He joined the honest party, and 
was declared general against Lepidus, who by 
this time had reduced great part of Italy, and 
was master of Cisalpine Gaul, where Brutus 
acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made 
his way in other parts, but he lay a long time 
before Mutina, which was defended by Brutus. 
Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty marches 
to Rome, and sitting down before it, demanded a 
second consulship. The inhabitants were greatly 
alarmed at his numbers ; but their fears were 
dissipated by a letter from Pompey, in which he 
assured them he had terminated the war without 
striking a blow. For Brutus, whether he be- 
trayed his army, or they betrayed him, surren- 
dered himself to Pompey; and having a party 
of horse given him as an escort, retired to a little 
town upon the Po. Pompey, however, sent 
Geminius the next day to despatch him; which 
brought no small stain upon his character. Im- 
mediately after Brutus came over to him, he had 
informed the senate by letter, it was a measure 
that general had voluntarily adopted ; and yet on 
the morrow he put him to death, and wrote other 
letters, containing heavy charges against him. 
This was the father of that Brutus, who, together 
with Cassius, slew Caesar. . But the son. did not 
resemble the father, either in war or in his death, 
as appears from the life wc have given of him. 
Lepidus, being soon driven out of Italy,, fled into 
Sardinia, where he died of grief, not in conse- 
quence of the ruin of his affairs, but of meeting 
with a billet (as. we are told), by which he dis- 
covered that his wife had dishonoured his 
bed. 

At that time, Scrtorius, an officer very different 
from Lepidus, was in possession of Spain, and 
not a little formidable to Rome itself ; all the 
remains of the civil wars being collected in. him, 
just as in a dangerous disease all the vicious 
humours flow to a distempered part. He had 
already defeated several generals of less distinc- 
tion, and he was then engaged .with Mctellus 
Pius, a man of great character in general, and 
particularly in war ; but age seemed to have 
abated that vigour which is necessary for seizing 
and making the best advantage, of critical occa- 
sions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition with which Sertorius 
snatched those opportunities from him. He came 
on in the most daring manner, and more like a 
captain of a banditti than a commander of regular 
forces; annoying with ambuscades, and other 
unforeseen alarms, a champion who proceeded by 
the common rules, and whose skill lay in the 
management of heavy-armed forces. 

At this juncture, Pompey, having an army 
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without employment, endeavoured to prevail with 
the senate to send him to the assistance of 
Metclhis* . Meantime, Catulus ordered, him to 
disband his forces;. but he found various pre- 
tences for remaining in arms in the neighbourhood 
of Rome ; till at last, upon the motion of Lucius 
Philippus, he obtained the command he wanted. 
On this occasion, we arc told, one.of the senators, 
somewhat surprised at the motion, asked him 
who made it, whether his meaning was to send 
out Pompey \J>ro consult ] as the representative 
of a consul? “ No/’ answered he, “ but [fro 
consulibus ] as the representative of both consuls ; '* 
intimating by this the incapacity of the consuls of 
that year. 

When .Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes 
were excited, as is usual upon the appearance of 
a new general of reputation ; and such of the 
Spanish nation as were not very firmly attached 
to Scrtorius, began to change their opinions, and 
to go over to the Romans. Scrtorius then ex- 
pressed himself in a very insolent and contemp- 
tuous manner with respect to Pompey : he said, 
he should want no other weapons than a rod 
and ferula to chastise the boy with, were it not 
that he feared the old woman ; meaning 
Mctellus. But in fact it was Pompey he was 
afraid of, and. on his account he carried on his 
operations with much greater caution. For 
Mctellus gave in to a course of luxury and plea- 
sure, which no one could have expected, and 
changed the simplicity of a soldier's life for a life 
of pomp and parade.. Hence Pompey gained 
additional honour and interest ; for he cultivated 
plainness and frugality more than ever; though 
lie had not, in that respect, much to correct in 
himself, being naturally sober and regular in his 
desires. 

The war appeared in many forms ; but nothing 
touched Pompey so nearly as the loss of Lauron, 
which Scrtonus took before his eyes. Pompey 
thought he had blocked up the enemy, and spoke 
of it in high terms, when suddenly he found him- 
self surrounded, and being afraid to move, had 
the mortification to see the city laid in ashes in 
his presence. However, in an engagement near 
Valencia, he defeated Hcrcnnius and Pcrpcnnn, 
officers of considerable rank, who had taken part 
with Scrtorius, and acted as his lieutenants, and 
killed above 10,000 of their men. 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to 
attack Scrtorius, that Mctellus might have no 
share in the victory. He found him near the 
river Sucro, and they engaged near the close of 
day. Both were afraid Mctellus should come up ; 
Pompey wanting to fight alonc f and Sertorius to 
have but one general to fight with. The issue of 
the battle was doubtful ; one wing in each army 
being victorious. But of the two generals Scr- 
torius gained the greatest honour, for he routed 
the battalions that opposed him. As for Pompey, 
he was attacked, on horseback by one of the 
enemy's infantry, a man of uncommon size. 
While they were close engaged with their swords, 
the strokes happened to light on each other’s 
hand, but with different success; Pompey re- 
ceived only a slight wound, and he lopped off 
I the other’s hand. Numbers then fell upon 
Pompey, for his troops in that quarter were 
! already broken ; but. he espped beyond all cx- 
’ pectation, by quitting his horse., with gold 
trappings and other valuable furniture, to the 


barbarians,, who quarrelled and came to blows 
about dividing the spoil 

Next morning, at break of day, both drew up 
again,, to give the .finishing stroke to the victory, 
to which both laid claim. But, upon Mctellus 
coming up, Sertorius retired, and his army dis- 
persed. Nothing was more common than lor his 
forces, to disperse in that manner, and afterwards 
to knit. again; so that Scrtorius was often seen 
wandering alone, and as often advancing again 
at the head of 150,000 men, like a torrent swelled 
with sudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey. went to wait on 
Metellus ; and upon approaching him, he ordered 
his lictors to lower tne fasces, by way of com- 
pliment to Mctellus, as his superior. But Mctellus 
would not suffer it ; and, indeed, in all respects 
he behaved, to Pompey with great politeness, 
taking nothing upon him on account of his con- 
sular dignity, or his being the older man, except 
to give the word, when they encamped together. 
And very often they had separate camps ; for the 
enemy, oy his artful and various measures, by 
making Ins appearance at different places almost 
at the same instant, and. by drawing them from 
one action.to another, oblige them to divide. He 
cut off their provisions, he laid waste the country, 
he made himself master of the sea ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that they were both forced 
to quit their own provinces, and go into those of 
others for supplies. 

Pompey, having exhausted most of his own 
fortune in support of the war, applied to the senate 
for money to. pay the troops,, declaring lie would 
return with his army to Italy, if they did not send it 
him. Lucullus who was then consul, though he was 
upon ill terms with Pompey, took care to furnish 
him with the money as soon as possible ; because 
he wanted to be employed himself in the Mithri- 
datic war, and he was afraid to give Pompey a 
pretext to leave Scrtorius, and to solicit the 
command against Mithridatcs, which .was a more 
honourable, and yet appeared a less difficult com- 
mission. 

Meantime Sertorius was assassinated by his 
own officers ; * and Pcrpcnna, who was at the 
head of the conspirators, undertook to supply life 
place. He had, indeed, .the same troops, the 
same magazines and supplies, but lie had not the 
same understanding to make a proper use of them. 
Pompey immediately took the field, and having 
intelligence that Pcrpcnna was greatly em- 
barrassed as to the measures he. should . take, he 
threw out ten cohorts- as a bait for him, with 
orders to spread themselves over the plain. When 
he found it took, and that Perpenna was busied in 
the pursuit of that handful of men, he suddenly 
made his appearance with the main body, attacked 
the enemy, and routed him entirely. Most of the 
officers fell in the battle ; Perpenna himself was 
taken prisoner, and brought to Pompey, who 
commanded him to be put to death. Nevertheless, 
Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, nor 
arc we to suppose, him (as some will have it) for- 
getful of the services lie had received from that 
officer in Sicily. . On the contrary, he acted with 
a wisdom and dignity of mind tnat proved very 
salutary to the public. Perpenna having got the 
papers of Scrtorius into his hands, showed letters 

* It was three years after the. consulate of 
Lucullus, that Sertorius was assassinated. 
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by which some of the most powerful men in Rome, 
who were desirous to raise new commotions, and 
overturn the establishment, had. invited Sertorius 
into Italy. But Pompey fearing those letters 
might excite greater wars than that he was then 
finishing, put Perpenna to death, and burned the 
papers without reading them. He stayed just 
long enough in Spain to compose the troubles, 
and to remove such uneasiness as might tend to 
break the peace ; after which he marched back to 
Italy, where he arrived, as fortune would have it, 
when the Servile war was at the height. 

Crassus, who had the command in that war, 
upon the arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, 
might snatch the laurels out of his hand, resolved 
to come to battle, however hazardous it might 
prove. He succeeded, and killed 12,300 of the 
enemy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interweaved 
this with the honours of Pompey ; for he killed 
! 5000 of the slaves, whom he fell in with as they 
fled after the battle. Immediately upon this, to 
be beforehand with Crassus, he wrote to the 
senate, that Crassus had beaten the gladiators in 
a pitched battle, but that it was he who had cut 
up the war by the roots. The Romans took a 
pleasure in speaking of this one among another, 
on account of their regard for Pompey, which 
was such, that no part of the success in Spain, 
against Sertorius, was ascribed by a man of them, 
either in jest or earnest, to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours and this high veneration for 
the man, were mixed with some fears and 
jealousies that he would not disband his army, 
but, treading in the steps of Sylla, raise himself 
by the sword to sovereign power, and maintain 
himself in it, as Sylla had done.* Hence the 
number of those that went out of fear to meet 
him, and congratulate him on his return, was 
equal to that of those who went out of love. But 
when he had removed this suspicion, by declaring 
that he would dismiss his troops immediately 
after the triumph, there remained only one more 
subject for envious tongues ", which was, that he 
paid more attention to the commons than to the 
senate ; and whereas Sylla had destroyed the 
authority of the tribunes, he was determined to 
re-establish it, in order to gain the affections of 
the people. This was true : for there never was 
anything they had so much set their hearts upon, 
or longed for so extravagantly, as to see the 
tribunitial power put in their hands again. So 
that Pompey looked upon it as a peculiar happi- 
ness, that he had an opportunity to bring that 


* Cicero, in his epistles to Atticus, says, Pom- 
pey made but little secret of this unjustifiable 
ambition. The passages are remarkable. Mi- 
randum eitim in modum Cneius nostcr Syllani 
rrrn i similitudinem concupivit : Ei6u>r coi Xeyra, 
nihil illt linquam minus obscure lulit. ' • Lib. 
vii. ep. 9. “ Our friend Pompey is wonderfully 

desirous of obtaining a power like that of Sylla ; 

IL-I tell you no more than what I know, for he 
makes no secret of it." And again, Hoc turps 
" Cneius noster hiennio ante cogitavit ; ita Sylla 
tulit animus ejus, etproscrifi/urit. Ibid. ep. to. 
‘‘Pompey has been forming this infamous design 
for these two years past ; so strongly is he bent 
upon imitating Sylla, and proscribing like him." 
Hence we see how happy it was for Rome, that 
in the civil wars, Ctesar, and not Pompey, proved 
the conqueror. 


affair about ; knowing, that if any one should be 
beforehand with him in this design, he should 
never find any means of making so agreeable a 
return for the kind regards of the people. 

A second triumph was decreed him,* together 
with the consulship. But these were not con- 
sidered as the most extraordinary instances of 
his power. The strongest proof of his greatness 
was, that Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent, 
and most powerful man in the administration, 
who used to look down upon Pompey and all 
the world, did not venture to solicit the consul- 
ship without first asking Pompey's leave. Pom- 
pey, who had long wished for an opportunity to 
lay an obligation upon him, received the appli- 
cation with pleasure, and made great interest 
with the people in his behalf; declaring he 
should take their giving him Crassus for a col- 
league as kindly as their favour to himself. 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they 
disagreed in everything, and were embroiled in 
all their measures. Crassus had most interest 
with the senate, and Pompey with the people. 
For he had restored them the tribunitial power, 
and had suffered a law to be made, that judges 
should again be appointed out of the equestrian 
order.f However, the most agreeable spectacle 
of all to the people was Pompey himself, when 
he went to claim his exemption from serving in 
the wars. It was the custom for a Roman 
knight, when he had served the time ordered by 
law, to lead his horse into the forum, before the 
two magistrates called censors ; and after having 
given account of, the generals and other officers 
under whom he had made his campaigns, and of 
his own actions in them, to demand his dis- 
charge. On these occasions they received proper 
marks of honour or disgrace, according to their 
behaviour. 

Gellius and Lentulus were then censors, and 
had taken their seats in a manner that became 
their dignity, to review the whole equestrian 
order, when Pompey was seen at a distance with 
all the badges of his office, as consul, leading his 
horse by the bridle. As soon as he was near 
enough to be observed by the censors, he ordered 
his lictors to make an opening, and advanced, 
with his horse in hand, to the front of the 
tribunal. The people were struck with admira- 
tion, and a profound, silence took place ; at the 
same time a joy, mingled with reverence, was 
visible in the countenances of the censors. The 
senior censor then addressed him as follows : 
“ Pompey the Great, I demand of you, whether 
you have served all the campaigns required by 
law?" He answered, with a loud voice, “I 
have served them all ; and all under myself, as 
general.” The people were so charmed with this 
answer, that there was no end of their acclama- 
tions. At last, the censors rose up, and con- 


* He triumphed towards the. end of the year 
of Rome 68z, and at the. same time was declared 
consul for the year ensuing. This was a peculiar 
honour, to gain the consulate without first bear- 
ing the subordinate offices ; but his two triumphs, 
and his great services, excused that deviation 
from the common rules. 

t L. Aurelius Cotta carried that point when he 
was prmtor ; and Plutarch says again, because 
Caius Gracchus had conveyed that privilege to 
the knights fifty years before. 
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ducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the towers, all strongly fortified. Their fleets were 
multitude, who followed him with the loudest not only extremely well manned, supplied with 
plaudits. _ skilful pilots, and fitted for their business by 

When the end of the consulship approached, their lightness and celerity; but there was a 
and his difference with Crassus was increasing parade of vanity about them more mortifying 
daily. Onus Aurelius,* a man who was Q f the than their strength, in gilded sterns, purple 
equestrian order, but had never intermeddled canopies, and plated oars ; as if they tool: a 
with state affairs, one day, when the people were pride and triumphed in their villainy. Music 
met in full assembly, ascended the rostra, and resounded, and drunken revels were exhibited 
said Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream, on every coast. Here generals were made pri- 
and commanded him to acquaint the consuls, soners; there the cities the pirates had taken 
that they must take care to be reconciled before were paying their ransom ; all to the great dis- 
they laid down their office. Pompey stood still, grace of the Roman power. The number of their 
and held his peace ; but Crassus went and gave galleys amounted to 1000, and the cities they 
him his hand, and saluted him in a friendly were masters of to 400. 

manner. At the same time he addressed the people Temples, which had stood inviolably sacred 
as follows : ** I think, my fellow-citizens, there is till that time, they plundered. They ruined the 
nothing dishonourable or mean in making the temple of Apollo at Claros, that, where he was 
first advances to Pompey, whom you scrupled worshipped^ under the title of Didymrcus,* that 
not to dignify with the name of the Great , when of the Cabiri in Samothrace, that of Ceres f at 
he was yet but a beardless youth, and for whom Hermione, that of yEsculapius at Epidaurus, 
you voted two triumphs before he was a sena- those of Neptune in the Isthmus, at Tmnarus 
tor.". Thus reconciled, they laid down the con- and in Calauria, those of Apollo at Actium and 
sulship. . in the isle of Leucas, those of Juno at Samos, 

Crassus continued his former manner of life ; Argos, and the promontory of Lacinium. J 
but Pompey now seldom chose to plead the They likewise offered strange sacrifices ; those 
causes of those that applied to him, and by ofOlyunpusI mcan;§ and they celebrated cer- 
degrees he left the bar. Indeed, he seldom tain secret mysteries, among which those of 
appeared in public, and when he did, it was Mithra continue to this day,|] being originally 
always with a great train of friends and at- instituted by them.. They not only insulted the 
tendants ; so that it was not easy either to speak Romans at sea but infested the great roads, and 
to him or see him, but in the midst of a crowd, plundered the villas near the coast : they. carried 
He took pleasure in having a number of rc- off Sextilius and Bellinus, two p rectors, in their 
tainers about him, because he thought it gave purple robes, with all their servants and licters . 
him an air of greatness and majesty, and he was They seized the daughter of Antony, a man who 
persuaded that dignity should be kept from being had been honoured with a triumph, ns she was 
soiled by the familiarity, and indeed by the very going to her country house, and he was forced to 
touch of the many. For those who arc raised to pay a large ransom for her. 
greatness by arms, and know not how to descend 13 ut the most contemptuous circumstance of 
again to the equality required in a republic, are all was, that when they had taken a prisoner, 
very liable to fall into contempt when they rc- and he.cried out that he was a Roman, and told 
sume the robe of pence. The soldier is desirous them his name, they pretended to be struck with 
to preserve the rank in the forum which he had terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon their 
in the field ; and l.e who cannot distinguish him- knees to ask him pardon. The poor man, seeing 
self in the field, thirks it intolerable to give place them thus humble thcmsclvcs’bcforc him, thought 
in the administration too. When. therefore the them in earnest, and said he would forgive them ; 
latter has got the man who shone in camps and for some were so officious as to. put pn his shoes, 
triumphs into the assemblies at home, and finds and others to help him on with his gown, that 

him attempting to maintain the same pre* “TI 1 : ; — ; ! 

eminence there, of course he endeavours to * So called from Didmc, in the temtoncs of 
humble him; whereas, if the warrior pretends Miletus. 

not to take the lead in domestic councils, lie is f Pnusanias (in Laconic.), tells us the Lnccdrc- 
rcadily allowed the palm of military glory’. This monians worship Ceres under the. name of 
soon appeared from the subsequent events. . Chthonia : and (in Corinthiac.), be gives us the 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in reason of her having that name. "The Argivcs 
Cilicia. Their progress was the more dangerous, say, that Chthonia, the daughter of Colontas, 
because at first it was little taken notice of. In having been saved out of a conflagration by 
the Mithridatic war they assumed new confidence Ceres, and conveyed to Hermione, built a temple 
and courage, on account of some services they to that goddess, who was worshipped there under 
had rendered the king. After this, the Romans the name of Chthonia.." 

being engaged in civil wars at the very gates of . \ The printed text gives us the erroneous read- 
their capital, the sea was left unguarded, and ing of Leucczr.ium, but two manuscripts give . us 
the pirates by degrees attempted higher things ; Lacir.ium. Livy often mentions Juno Lacbtia. . 
they not only attacked ships, but islands, and § Not on Mount Olympus, but in the city' of v 
maritime tovvms. Many persons, distinguished Olympus, near Phasclis in Pnmphylia, which 7 
for tlieir wealth, their birth, and their capacity’, was one of the receptacles of the nirates. What 
embarked with them, and assisted in their dc- sort of sacrifices they’ used to offer there is not 
predations, as if their employment had been knovyn. 

worthy the ambition of men of honour. They $ According to Herodotus, the Persians wor- 
had in various places arsenals, ports, and watch- shipped Venus under the name of Mithres, or 

- Mithra; but the sun is worshipped in that 

* Ovatius Aurelius. country. 
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his quality might no more he mistaken. _ When 
they had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it 
for some time, they let a ladder down into the 
sea, and bade him go in peace ; and, if he re- 
fused to do it, they pushed him off the deck, and 
drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan 
sea, so that the Romans found their trade and 
navigation entirely cut off. The consequence of 
which was, that their markets were not supplied, 
and they had reason to apprehend a famine. 
This, at last, put them upon sending Pompey to 
clear the sea of pirates. Gabinius, one of Pom- 
pey's intimate, friends, proposed the decree,* 
which created him not admiral, but monarch, 
and invested him with absolute power. The 
decree gave him the empire of the sea as far as 
the pillars of Hercules, and of the land for 400 
furlongs from the coasts. There were few parts 
of the Roman empire which this commission did 
not take in ; and the most considerable of the 
barbarous nations, and most powerful kings, 
were moreover comprehended in it. Besides 
this, he was empowered to choose out of the 
senators fifteen lieutenants, to act under him in 
such districts, and with such authority as he 
should appoint. He was to take from the 
quajstors, and other public receivers, what 
money he pleased, and equip a fleet of 200 sail. 
The number of marine forces, of mariners and 
rowers, were left entirely to his discretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembly, 
the people received it with inconceivable pleasure. 
The most respectable part of the senate saw, 
indeed, that such an absolute and unlimited 
power was above envy, but they considered it 
as a real object of fear. They therefore all, 
except Cmsar, opposed its passing into a law. 
He was for it, not out of regard for Pompey, but 
to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
people, which he had long been courting. The 
rest were very severe in their expressions against 
Pompey : and one of the consuls venturing to 
say,t “Ifhe imitates Romulus, he will not escape 
his fate,” was in danger of being pulled in pieces 
by the populace. 

It is true, when Catulus rose up to speak 
against the law, out of reverence for his person 
they listened to him with great attention. After 
he had freely given Pompey the honour that %vas 
his due, and said much in his praise, he advised 
them to spare him, and not to expose such a man 
to so many dangers ; “ for where will you find 
another," said he, “if you lose him?" They 
answered with one voice, “Yourself.” Finding 
his arguments had no effect, he retired. Then 
Roscius mounted the rostrum, but not a man 
would give ear to him. However he made signs 
to them with his fingers, that they should not 
appoint Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. 
Incensed at the proposal, they set up such a shout, 
that a crow, which was flying over, the f orient, 


* This law was made in the year of Rome 686. 
The crafty tribune, when he proposed it, did .not 
name Pompey. Pompey was now in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. His friend, Gabinius, as 
appears from Cicero, was a man of infamous 
character. 

t The consuls of this year were Calpurnius 
Piso, and Acilius Glabrio. ' - 
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was stunned with the force of it, and fell down 
among the crowd. Hence we may conclude, 
that when birds fall on such occasions, it is not 
because the air is so divided with the shock as to 
leave a vacuum, but rather because the sound 
Strikes them like a blow, when it ascends with 
^uch force, and produces so violent an agitation. 

The assembly broke up that day, without 
Coming to any resolution. When the day came 
that they were to give their suffrages, Pompey 
retired, into the country ; and, on receiving in- 
formation that the decree was passed, he returned 
to the city by night, to prevent the envy which 
the multitudes of people coming to meet him 
would have excited. Next morning at break of 
day. he made his appearance, and attended the 
Sacrifice. After which, he summoned an assembly, 
and obtained a grant of almost as much more 
as the first decree had given him. He was em- 
powered to fit out 500 galleys, and to raise an 
army of 120,000 foot, and 5000 horse. Twenty- 
four senators were selected , who had all been 
generals or prmtors, and were appointed his 
lieutenants; and he had two queestors given him. 
As the price of provisions fell immediately, the 
people were greatly pleased, and it gave them 
occasion to say, the very name of Pompey had 
terminated the war. 

However, in pursuance of his. charge, he 
divided the. whole Mediterranean into thirteen 
parts, appointing a lieutenant for each, and as- 
signing him a squadron. By thus stationing his 
Heels in .ail quarters, lie enclosed the pirates as 
it were in a net, took great numbers of them, 
and brought them into harbour. Such of their 
vessels as had dispersed and made off in time, or 
could escape the general chase, retired to Cilicia, 
like so many bees into a hive. Against these he 
proposed to go himself with sixty of his best 
galleys ; but first he resolved to clear the Tuscan 
Sea, and the coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Sicily, of all piratical adventurers ; which 
be effected in forty days, by his own indefatigable 
endeavours and those of his lieutenants. . But, as 
the consul Piso was indulging his malignity at 
borne, in wasting his stores and discharging his 
Seamen, he sent his fleet round to Brundusium, 
and went himself by land through Tuscany to 
Rome. 

As soon as the people were informed of his 
approach, they went in crowds to receive him, 
in the same manner as they had done a few days 
before, to conduct him on his way. Their ex- 
traordinary joy was owing to the. speed with 
Which he had executed his commission, so far 
beyond all expectation, and to the superabundant 
plenty which reigned’ in the markets. For this 
teason Piso was in danger of being deposed from 
the consulship, and Gabinius had a decree ready 
drawn up for that purpose.; but Pompey would 
Hot suffer him to propose it. On the contrary, 
bis speech to the people was full of candour and 
moderation; and when he had provided such 
things as he wanted, he went to Brundusium, 
and put to sea again. Though he.was straight- 
ened for time, and in his haste sailed by many 
Cities without calling, yet he stopped at Athens. 
He entered the town and sacrificed to the gods ; 
after which he addressed the people, and then 
.Prepared to reimbark immediately. . As he went 
Out of the gate he observed two inscriptions, each 
Comprised in one line. 
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That within the gate was— - 

Tut know thyself a man, and be a god. 

That without — 

We wish'd, wc saw ; we loved, and wc adored. 

Some of the pirates, who yet traversed the 
seas, made their submission ; and as he treated 
them in a humane manner, when he had them 
and their ships in his power, others entertained 
hopes of mercy, and avoiding the other officers, 
surrendered themselves to Pompey, together with 
their wives and children. He spared them all ; 
and it was principally by their means that he 
found out and took a number who were guilty 
of unpardonable crimes, and therefore had con- 
cealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, 
and indeed the most powerful part of these cor- 
sairs, who sent their families, treasures, and all 
useless hands, into castles and fortified towns 
upon Mount Taurus. Then they manned their 
ships, and waited for Pompey at Coracesium, in 
Cilicia. A battle ensued, and the pirates were 
defeated ; after which they retired into the fort. 
But they had not been long besieged before u.«.y ! 
capitulated, and surrendered themselves, together 
with the cities and islands which they had con- 
quered and fortified, and which by their works, 
as well as situation, were almost impregnable. 
Thus the war was finished, and the whole force , 
of the pirates destroyed, within three months at 
the farthest. 

Beside the other vessels, Pompey took ninety 
ships with beaks of brass ; and the prisoners 
amounted to 20,000. He did not choose to put 
them to death, and at the same time he thought 
it wrong to suffer them to disperse, because the}' 
were not only numerous, but warlike and neces- 
sitous, and therefore would probably knit again 
and give future trouble. He reflected, that man 
by nature is neither a savage nor an unsocial 
creature ; and when he becomes so, it is by vices 
contrary to nature ; yet even then he may he 
humanized by changing his place of abode, and 
accustoming him to a new manner of life ; as 
beasts that arc naturally wild put off their fierce- 
ness, when they arc kept in a domestic way. 
For this reason he determined to remove the 
irntes to a great distance from the sen, and 
ring them to taste the sweets of civil life, by 
living in cities, and by the culture of the ground. 
He placed some of them in the little towns of 
Cilicia, which were almost desolate, and which 
received them with pleasure, because at the same 
time he gave them an additional proportion of 
lands. He repaired the city of Soli,* which had 
lately been dismantled and deprived of its in- 
habitants by Tigranes, king of Armenia, and 
peopled it with a number of these corsairs. The 
remainder, which was a considerable body, he 
planted in Dyma, a city- of Achaia, which, though 
U had a large and fruitful territory, was in want 
of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy found 
fault with these proceedings; but his conduct 
with respect to Metcllus in Crete was not agree- 
able to his best friends. This was a relation of 
that Metcllus who commanded in conjunction 
with Pompey in Spain, and he had been sent into 

• He called it after his own name Pompeiopolis. 


Crete some time before Pompey was employed in 
this war. For Crete was the second nursery 
of pirates after Cilicia. ‘Metcllus had destroyed 
man}' nests of them there, and the remainder, 
who were besieged by him at this time, addressed 
themselves to Pompey as suppliants, and invited 
him into the island^ as included in his commis- 
sion, and falling within the distance he had a 
right to carry his arms from the sea. He listened 
to their application, and by letter enjoined Mc- 
tellus to take no farther steps' in the war. At 
the same time he ordered the cities of Crete not 
to obey Mctellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of 
his own lieutenants, whom he sent to take the 
command. 

Octavius went in among the besieged, and 
fought on their side ; a circumstance which ren- 
dered Pompey not only odious, but ridiculous. 
For what could be more absurd than to suffer 
himself to be so blinded by his envy and jealousy 
of Metcllus as to lend his name and authority to 
a crew of profligate wretches, to be used as a 
kind of amulet to defend them. Achilles was 
not thought to behave like a man, but like a 
frantic youth carried away by an extravagant 
passion for fame, when he made signs to his 
troops not to touch Hector — 

Lest some strong arm should snatch the glorious 
prize 

Before Pclidcs. 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of 
mankind, in order to deprive a prmtor, who was 
labouring to destroy them, of the honours of a 
triumph. Mctellus, however* pursued his opera- 
tions till he took the pirates, and put them all to 
death. As for Octavius, he exposed him in the 
camp as an object of contempt, andloaded 2 nm 
with reproaches, after which he dismissed him. 

^icn news was brought to Rome, that the war 
with the piratcs.was finished, and that Pompey 
was bestowing his leisure upon visiting the cities, 
Manilius, one of the tribunes of the people, _ pro- 
posed a decree, which gave him all the provinces 
and forces under the command of Lucullus, add- 
ing likewise Bithynia, which was then governed 
by Glabrio. It directed him to carry on the 
war against Mithridatcs and Tigranes ; for which 
purpose he was also to retain his naval com- 
mand. This was subjecting at once the whole 
Koman empire to one man. For, the provinces 
which the former decree did not give him, 
Vhrypia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
the Upper Colchis, and Armenia, were granted 
by this, together with all the forces, which, 
under Lucullus, had defeated Mithridatcs and 
Tigranes. 

By this law, Lucullus was deprived of the 
honours he had dearly earned, and had a person 
to succeed him in his triumph, rather than in the 
war; but that was not the thing which affected 
the Patricians most. They were ^ persuaded, 
indeed, that Lucullus was treated with injustice 
and ingratitude ; hut it was a much more pain- 
ful circumstance, to think of a power in the 
hands of Pompey, which they could call nothing i 
but a tyranny.* They therefore exhorted and 

• “We have then got at last,” said they, " a 
sovereign ; the republic is changed into a mon- 
archy ; the sendees of Lucullus, the honour of 
Glabrio and Marcius, two zealous and worthy 
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encouraged each other to oppose the law, and 
maintain their liberty. Yet when the time 
came, their fear of the people prevailed, and r.o 
one spoke on the occasion but Catulus. He 
urged many arguments against the bill ; and 
when he found they had no effect upon the 
commons, he addressed himself to the senators, 
and called upon them many times from the ros- 
trum, to seek some mountain, as their ances- 
tors had done; some rock whither they might fly 
for the preservation of liberty. 

We are told, however, that the bill was passed 
by all the tribes,* and almost the same universal 
authority conferred upon Pompey in his absence, 
which Sjrlla did not gain but by the sword, and 
by carrying war into the bowels of his country. 
When Pompey received the letters which notified 
liis high promotion, and his friends, who hap- 
pened to be by, congratulated him on the occa- 
sion, he is said to have knit his brows, smote 
his thigh, and expressed himself as if he was 
already overburdened and wearied with the 
weight of power :f “Alas! is there no end of 
my conflicts? How much better would it have 
been to be one of the undistinguished many, than 
to be perpetually engaged in war? Shall I never 
be able to fly from envy to a rural retreat, to 
domestic happiness, and conjugal endearments? " 
Even his friends were unable to bear the dis- 
simulation of this speech.^ They knew that the 
flame of his native ambition and lust of power 
was blown up to a greater height by the difference 
he had with Lucuilus, and that he rejoiced the 
more in the present preference, on that account. 

His actions soon unmasked the man. He 
caused public notice to be given in all places 
within his commission, that the Roman troops 
were to repair to him, as well as the kings and 
princes their allies. Wherever he went, he 
annulled the acts of Lucuilus, remitting the fines 
he had imposed, and taking away the rewards 
he had given. In short, he omitted no means to 
show the partisans of that general that all his 
authority was gone. 

Lucuilus, of course, complained of this treat- 
ment ; and their common friends were of opinion, 
that it would be best for them to come to an 
interview ; accordingly they met in Galatia. As 
they had both given distinguished proofs of mili- 
tary merit, the lictors bad entwined the rods of 
each with laurel. Lucuilus had marched through 
a country full of flourishing groves, but Pompey’s 
route was dry and barren, without the ornament 
or advantage of woods. His laurels, therefore, 
were parched and withered ; which the servants 
of Lucuilus no sooner observed, than they freely 
supplied them with fresh ones, and crowned his 
fasces with them. This seemed to be an omen 
that Pompey would bear away the honours and 

senators, are to be sacrificed to the promotion of 
Pompey. Sylla never carried his tyranny so far.” 

* Two great men spoke in favour of the law, 
namely, Cicero and Cscsar. The former aimed 
at the consulate, which Pompey’s party could 
more easily procure him, than that of Catulus 
and the senate. As for Cmsar, he was delighted 
to see the people insensibly lose that republican 
spirit and love of liberty which might one day 
obstruct the vast designs he had already formed. 

t Is it possible to read this without recollecting 
the similar character of our Richard the Third ? 
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rewards of Lucullus's victories. Lucuilus had 
been consul before Pompey, and was the older 
man ; but Pompey’s two triumphs gave him the 
advantage in point of dignity. 

Their interview had at first the face of great 
politeness and civility. They began with mutual 
compliments and congratulations ; but they soon 
lost sight even of candour and moderation ; they 
proceeded to abusive language ; Pompey re- 
proaching Lucuilus with avarice, and Lucuilus 
accusing Pompey of an insatiable lust of power ; 
insomuch that their friends found it difficult to 
prevent violence. After this, Lucuilus gave his 
friends and followers lands in Galatia, as a con- 
quered country, and made other considerable 
grants. But Pompey, who encamped at a little 
distance from him, declared he would not suffer 
his orders to be carried into execution, and 
seduced all his soldiers, except 1600, who, he 
knew, were so mutinous that they would be as 
unserviceable to him as they had been ill-affected 
to their old general. Nay, he scrupled not to 
disparage the. conduct of Lucuilus, and to repre- 
sent his actions in a despicable light. The 
battles of Lucuilus, he said, were only mock 
battles, and he had fought with nothing but the 
shadows of kings ; but that it was left for him 
to contend with real strength and well disciplined 
armies ; since Mithridates had betaken himself 
to swords and shields, and knew how to make 
proper use of his cavalry'. 

On the other hand, Lucuilus defended himself 
by observing, that it was nothing new to Pompey 
to fight with phantoms and shadows of war : for 
like a dastardly bird, he had been accustomed to 
prey upon those whom he had not killed, and 
to tear the poor remains of a dying opposition. 
Thus he had arrogated to himself the conquest 
of Scrtorius, of Lcpidus, and Spartacus, which 
originally belonged to Mctellus, to Catulus, and 
Crassus. Consequently, he did not wonder that 
he was come to claim the honour of finishing the 
wars of Armenia and Pontus, after he had thrust 
himself into the triumph over the fugitive slaves. 

In a little time Lucuilus departed for Rome; 
and Pompey, having secured the sea from Phoe- 
nicia to the Bosphorus, marched in quest of 
Mithridates, who had an army of 30,000 foot and 
2000 horse, but durst not stand an engagement. 
That prince was in possession of a strong and 
secure post upon a mountain, which he quitted 
upon Pompey's approach, because it was desti- 
tute of water. Pompey encamped in the same 
place ; and conjecturing, from the nature of the 
plants and the crevices in the mountain, that 
springs might be found, he ordered a number of 
wells to be dug, and the camp was in a short 
time plentifully supplied with water.* He was 
not a little surprised that this did not occur to 
Mithridates during the whole time of his en- 
campment there. 

After this, Pompey followed him to his new 
camp, and drew a line of circumvallation round 
him. Mithridates stood a siege of forty-five 
days, after which he found means to steal off 
with his best troops, having first killed all the 
sick, and such as could be of no service. Pom- 
pey overtook him. near the Euphrates, and en- 
camped over against him ; but fearing he might 

* Paulus ^Emilius had done the same thing 
long before in the Macedonian war. 
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pass the river unpcrcetved, hedrewouthis troops 
at midnight. At that time Mithridates is said to 
have had a dream prefigurative of what was to 
befall him. He thought he wastipon the Pontic 
sea, sailing with a favourable wind, and in sight 
of the Bosphorus ; so that he felicitated "his 
friends in the ship, like n man perfectly safe, and 
already in harbour. But suddenly he beheld 
himself in the most destitute condition, swim- 
ming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in 
all the agitation which this dream produced, his 
friends awaked him, and told him that Pompey 
Was at hand. He was now under a necessity of 
fighting for his camp, and his generals drew up 
the forces with all possible expedition. 

# Pompey seeing them prepared, was loath to 
risk a battle in the dark. He thought it sufn- 
cient to surround them, so os to prevent their 
flight ; and what inclined him still more to wait 
for daylight, was the consideration that his troops 
Were much better than the enemy’s. However, 
the oldest of his officers entreated him to proceed 
immediately to the attack, and at last prevailed, 
it was not indeed very dark ; for the moon, 
though near her setting, gave light enough to 
distinguish objects. But it was a great disad- 
vantage to the king’s troops, that the moon was 
so low, and on the backs of the Romans; be- 
cause she projected their shadows so far before 
them, that the enemy could form no just estimate 
Of the distances, but thinking them at hand, 
threw their javelins before they could do the 
least execution. 

The Romans, perceiving their mistake, ad- 
vanced to the charge with all the alarm of voices. 
The enemy were in such a consternation, that they 
made not the least stand, and, in their flight, vast 
numbers were slain. They lost above 10,000 men, 
and their camp was taken. As for Mithridates, 
he broke through the Romans with Soo horse, in 
the beginning of the engagement. That corps, 
however, did not follow him far before they dis- 
persed, and left him with only three of his people; 
One of which was his concubine Hypsicratia, a 
Woman of such a masculine and daring spirit, 
that the king used to call her Hypsicrat es. She 
then rode a Persian horse, and was dressed in a 
man’s habit, of the fashion of that nation. She 
Complained net in the least of the length of the 
march ; and beside that fatigue, she waited on 
the king, and took care of his horse, till they 
reached the castle of Inorn,* where th c king's 
treasure, and his most valuable movables were 
deposited. Mithridates took out thence many 
ricn robes, and bestowed them on those who 
repaired to him after their flight. He furnished 
each of his friends, too, with a quantity of poison, 
that none of them, against their will, might come 
alive into the enemy’s hands. 

From Inora his design was to go to Tigranes in 
Armenia. But Tigranes had given up the cause, 
and set a price of no less than xoo talents upon his 
bead. lie thcscforc changed his route, and 
having passed the head of the Euphrates, directed 
his flight through Colchis. 

In the mean time, Pompey entered, Armenia, 

• It seems from a passage in Strabo (b. xii.), 
that instead cf Ir.rrct, we should read, Sin trial 
for that was one of thc many fortresses Mithri- 
dates had built between the greater and the less 
Armenia. 


upon the invitation of young Tigranes, who had 
revolted from his father, and was gone to meet 
thc Roman general at thc river Anuces. This 
river takes its rise near the source of thc Eu- 
phrates, but bends its course eastward, and empties 
itself into the Caspian sea. Pompey and young 
Tigranes, in their march, received thc homage of 
the cities through which they passed. As for 
Tigranes the father, he had been lately defeated 
by Ltxcullus ; and now, being informed that Pom- 
pey was of a mild and humane disposition, lie 
received n Roman garrison into his capital ; and 
taking his friends and relations with lum, went to 
surrender himself. As he rode up to thc in- 
trcnchmcnts, two of Pompey ’s lictors came and 
ordered him to dismount, and enter on foot; 
assuring him that no man was ever seen on horse- 
hack in n Roman camp. 'Tigranes obeyed, an d 
even took off his sword, and gave it them. As 
soon as he came before Pompey, he pulled off his 
diadem, and attempted to Jay it at his feet, ; 
What was still worse, he was going to prostrate j 
himself,^ and embrace his knees. But Pompey 
preventing it, took him by the hand, and placed 
him on one side of him, and his son on the other. 
Then addressing himself to the father, he said, 
“As to what you had lost before, you lost it to 
Lucullus. It was he who took from you Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene, But 
what you kept till my time, I will restore you, on 
condition you pay the Romans a fine of fiooo 
talents for thc injury you have done them. Your 
son I ViiH make king of Sophene.” 

Tigranes thought himself so happy in these 
terms, and in finding that the Romans saluted 
him king, that in the jov of his heart he promised 
every private soldierhnffa viiy.a, every centurion 
ten irsinas, and every tribune a talent. # But his 
son was little pleased at the determination ; and 
when he was invited to supper, he said he had no 
need of such honours from Pompey ; for he could 
find another Roman. 4 Upon this, he was bound, 
and reserved in chains for the triumph. Not 
! long after, Phnutcs, king of Parthia, sent to 
demand thc young prince, as his son-in-law, and 
to propose that the Euphrates should be thc 
boundary between him and the Roman empire. 
Pompey answered, that Ti panes was certainly 
nearer to Iris father than Ins father-in-law; and 
as for the boundary, justice should direct it. 

When he had despatched this affair, he left 
Afranius to take care of Armenia, and marched 
himself to the countries bordering on Mount 
Caucasus through which hn must necessarily 
pass in search of Mithridates. Thc Albanians 
and Iberians arc the principal nations in those 
parts. The Iberian territories touch upon the 
Moschian mountains and the kingdom of I’ontus ; 
the Albanians stretch more to the east, and extend 
to thc Caspian sea. The Albanians at first 
granted Pompey a .passage : but as winter over- 
took him in their dominions, they took the 
opportunity of the Saturnalia which the Romans 
observe religiously, to assemble their forces to 
thc number of -jo.cco men. with a resolution to 
attack them : and for that purpose passed thc 
Cyrnus.* The Cyrnus rises in the Iberian 
mountains, and being joined in its course by thc 
Araxes from Armenia, it discharges itself, by 

• Strabo and Pliny call this riyer Cyrus, and { 
so Plutarch probably wrote it. 
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twelve mouths, into the Caspian sea. Some say, 
the Anises does not run into it,* but a 
separate channel, and empties itself near it into 
the same sea. 

Pompey suffered them to pass the river, though 
it was in his power to have hindered it ; and 
when they were ah got over, he attacked and 
routed them, and killed great numbers on the 
spot. Their king sent ambassadors to beg for 
mercy ; upon which Pompey forgave him the 
violence he had offered, ana entered into alliance 
with him. This done, he marched against the 
Iberians, who were cquallj r numerous and more 
warlike, and who were very desirous to signalize 
their zeal for Mithridates, by repulsing Pompey. 
The Iberians were never subject to the Mcdes or 
Persians : they escaped even the Macedonian 
yoke, because Alexander was obliged to leave 
.Hyrcania in haste. Pompey, however, defeated 
this people too, in a great battle, in which he 
killed no less than 9000, and 'took above 10,000 
prisoners. 

After this, he threw himself into Colchis ; and 
Servilius came and joined him at the mouth of 
the Phasis, with the fleet appointed to guard the 
Euxine sea. The pursuit of Mithridates was 
attended with great difficulties: for he had 
concealed himself among the nations settled 
about the Bosphorus and the Pnlus Maoris. 
Besides, news was brought Pompey that the 
Albanians had revolted, and taken unarms again. 
The desire of revenge determined him to march 
back, and chastise them. But it was with infinite 1 
trouble and danger that he passed the Cyrnus 
again, the barbarians having fenced it on their ! 
side with pallisades all along the banks. And 
when he was over, he had a large country to 
traverse, which afforded no water. This last 
difficulty he provided against, by filling 10,000 
bottles ; and pursuing his march, he found the 
enemy drawn up on the banks of the river Abas,t 
to the number of 60,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, 
but many of them ill-armed, and provided with 
nothing of the defensive kind, but skins of beasts. 

They were commanded by the king’s brother, 
named Cosis ; who, at the beginning of the battle, 
singled out Pompey, and rushing in upon him, j 
struck his javelin into the joints of his breastplate. I 
Pompey in return run him through with his spear, j 
and laia him dead on the spot. It is said that 
the Amazons came to the assistance of the bar- 
barians from the mountains near the river Ther- 
modon, and fought in this battle. The Romans, 
among the plunder of the field, did, indeed, meet 
with bucklers in the form of a half-moon, and 
such buskins as the Amazons wore ; but there 
was not the body of a woman found among the j 
dead. They inhabit that part of Mount Caucasus | 
which stretches towards the Hyrcanian sea, and 1 
are not next neighbours to the Albanians for 
Gelm and Leges lie between ; but they meet that 
people, and spend two months with them every 

* This is Strabo’s opinion, in which he "is 
followed by the modern geographers. 

t This river takes its rise in the mountains of 
Albania, and falls into the Caspian sea. Ptolemy 
calls it Alb anus. 

t The Albanian forces, according to Strabo, 
were numerous, but ill-disciplined. Their offen- 
sive weapons were darts and arrows, and their 
defensive armour was made of the skins of beasts. 
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year on the banks of the Thcrmodon : after which 
they retire to their own country, where they live 
without the company of men. 

After this action, Pompey designed to make his 
way to the Caspian sea, and march by its coasts 
into Hyrcania ; but he found the number of 
venomous serpents so troublesome, that he was 
forced to return, when three days’ march would 
have carried him as far as he proposed. The 
next route he took was into Armenia the Less, 
where he gave audience to ambassadors from the 
kings of the Elymtcans * and Medes, and dis- 
missed them with letters expressive of his regard. 
Meantime the king of Pnrthia had entered 
Gordyene, and was doing infinite damage to the 
subjects of Tigrancs. Against him Pompey sent 
Afranius, who put him to the rout, and pursued 
him as far as the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that 
were brought before Pompey, he touched not one, 
but sent them to their parents or husbands ; for 
most of them were cither daughters or wives of 
the great officers and principal persons of the 
kingdom. But Stratonice, who was the first 
favourite, and had the care of a fort where the 
best part of the king’s treasure was lodged, was 
the daughter of a poor old musician. She suhg 
one evening to Mithridates at an entertainment, 
and he was so much pleased with her that he took 
her to his bed that night, and sent the old man 
home in no very good humour, because he had 
taken his daughter without condescending to 
speak one kind word to him. But when he 
waked next morning, he saw tables covered with 
vessels of gold and silver, a great retinue of ! 
eunuchs and pages, who offered him choice of 
rich robes, and before his gate a horse with such 
magnificent furniture, as is provided for those 
who are called the king’s friends. All this he 
thought nothing but an insult and burlesque upon 
him, and therefore prepared for flight ; but the 
servants stopped him, and assured him that 
the king had given him the house of a rich 
nobleman lately deceased, and that what he saw 
was only the first-fruits — a small earnest of the 
fortune he intended him. At last he suffered 
himself to be persuaded that the scene was not 
visionary ; he put on the purple, and mounted 
the horse, and, as he rode through the city, cried 
out, “All this is mine,” The inhabitants, of 
course, laughed at him ; and he _ told them, 
they should not be surprised at this behaviour 
of his, but rather wonder that he did not throw 
stones at them. 

From such a glorious source sprung Stratonice. 

She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and made 
him many magnificent presents; however, he 
took nothing but what might be an ornament to 
the solemnities of religion, and add lustre to his 
triumph. The rest he desired she would keep for 
her own enjoyment. In like manner, when the 
king of Iberia sent him n bedstead, a table, and 
a throne, all of massy gold, and begged of him 
to accept them as a mark of his regard, he bade 

* Strabo (lib. xvi.) places the Elymteans in 
that part of Assyria which borders upon Media, 
and mentions three provinces belonging to them, 
Gabiane, Messabatice, and Corbianc. He adds, 
that they were powerful enough to refuse sub- 
mission to the king of Parthia. 
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the qutestors apply them to the purposes of the 
public revenue. 

In the castle of Cmnon he found the private 
papers of Mithridates ; and he read them with 
some pleasure, because they discovered _ that 
prince’s real character. From these memoirs it 
appeared, that he had taken off many persons by 
poison, among; whom were his own son Ariarathcs 
and Alcmus of Sardis. His pique against the 
latter took its rise merely from his having better 
horses for the race than lie. There were also 
interpretations, both of his own dreams and those 
of his wives ; and the lascivious letters which had 
passed between him and Monime. Thcophanes 
pretends to say, that there was found among 
those papers a memorial composed by Rutilius, 1 ' 
exhorting Mithridates to massacre all the 
Romans in Asia. But most people believe this 
was a malicious invention of Thcophanes, to 
blacken Rutihus, whom probably he hated, 
because he was a perfect contrast to him ; or it 
might be invented by Pompcy, whose father was 
represented in Rutilius’s histories as one of the 
worst of men. 

F: rom Cxnon Pompcy marched to Amisus ; 
where his infatuating ambition put him upon very 
obnoxious measures. He had censured Lucullus 
much for disposing of provinces at a time when 
the war was alive, and for bestowing other con- 
siderable gifts and honours, which conquerors 
used to grant after their wars were absolutely 
terminated. And yet when Mithridateswas master 
; of the Bosphorus, and had assembled a very 
! respectable army again, the same Pompcy did 
; the very* thing he had censured. As if he had 
| finished the whole, he disposed of governments, 
t and distributed other rewards among his friends. 

; On that occasion many princes and generals, and 
! among them twelve barbarian kings, appeared 
before him; and to gratify those princes, when 
he wrote to the king of Parthia, he refused to 
give him the title of King of Kings, by which 
he was usually addressed. 

He was passionaicLv desirous to recover Syria, 
and passing from thence through Arabia, to pene- 
trate to the Red Sea, that he might go on con- 
quering every way to the ocean which surrounds 
the world. In Africa he was the first whose con- 
quests extended to the Great Sea; in Spain he 
stretched the Roman dominions to the Atlantic ; 
and in his late pursuit of the Albanians, he 
wanted but little of reaching the Hyrcanian sea. 
Jn order, therefore, to take the Red Sea too into 
the circle of his wars, he began his march ; the 
rather, because he saw it difficult to hunt out 
Mithridates with a regular force, and that he was 
much harder to deal with in his flight than in 
battle. For this reason, he said he would 
leave him a stronger enemy than the Romans to 
cope with, which was famine. In pursuance of 
this intention, he ordered a number of ships to 
cruise about and prevent any vessels from enter- 
ing the Bosphorus with provisions ; and that 
death should be the punishment for such as were 
taken in the attempt. 


* r. Rutilius Rufus was consul in the year of 
Rome 649. Cicero gives him a great character. 
He was afterwards banished into Asia, and when 
Sylla recalled him. he refused to return. He 
wrote a Roman history in Greek, which Appian 
made great use of. 


As he was upon his march with the best part of 
his army, he found the bodies of those Romans, 
who f c li in the unfortunate battle between 
Unarms * and Mithridates, still uninterred. He 
gave- them an honourable burial: and the omis- 
sion of it seems to have contributed not a little to 
the aversion the army had for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he 
subdued the Arabians about Mount Amanus, by 
his lieutenant Afranius, and descended himself 
into Syria ; which he converted into a Roman 
province, because it had no lawful king.t He 
reduced Judma, and took its king Aristobulus 
prisoner. He founded some cities, and set 
others free; punishing the tyrants who had 
enslaved them. But most of his time was spent 
in administering justice, and in deciding the 
disputes between cities and princes. 'Where he 
could not go himself, he sent his friends ; the 
Armenians and Parthians, for instance, having 
referred the difference they bad about some 
territory, to his decision, he sent three arbitrators 
to settle the affair. His reputation as to power 
was great, and it was equally respectable as to 
virtue and moderation. This was the thing 
which palliated most of his faults, and those of 
his ministers. He knew not how to restrain or 

unish the offences of those he employed, but 

c gave so gracious a reception to those who 
came to complain of them, that they went away 
not ill satisfied with all they had suffered from 
their avarice and oppression. 

His first favourite was Demetrius his en- 
franchised slave ; a young man, who, in other 
respects, did not want understanding, but who 
made an insolent use of his good fortune. They 
tell us this story of him. Cato the philosopher, 
then a young man, but already celebrated for 
his virtue and greatness of mind, went to see 
Antioch, when Pompcy was not there. Accord- 
ing to custom, he travelled on foot, but his 
friends accompanied him on horseback. When 
he approached the city, he saw a great number 
of people before the gatesj all in white, and on 
the way a troop of young men ranged on one 
side, and of boys on the other. This gave the 
philosopher pain for he thought it a compli- 
ment intended him, which he did not want. 
However, he ordered his friends to alight and 
walk with him. As soon as they were near 
enough to.be spoke with, the master of the cere- 
monies. with a crown on his head, and a staff of 
ofiice in his hand, came up and asked them 
where they had left Demetrius, and when he 
might be expected. Cato's companions laughed, 
but Cato said only, “Alas, poor city 1 ” and so 
passed on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure the 
insolence of Demetrius, because Pompcy bore 


* Triarms was defeated by Mithridates three 
years before Pompcy ’s march into Syria. lie 
had twenty-three tribunes, and 150 centurions 
killed in that battle ; and his camp was taken. 

t Pompcy took the temple of Jerusalem, 
killing no less than ic,ooo Jews in the action. 
He entered the temple, contrary to their law, 
but had the moderation not to touch any of the 
holy utensils, or the treasure belonging to it, 
Aristobulus presented him with a golden vine, 
valued at 500 talents, which he afterwards con- 
secrated in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
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with it himself. _ Very often, when Pompey was 
Waiting; to receive company, Demetrius seated 
himself in a disrespectful manner at table, with 
his cap of liberty pulled over his ears. Before 
his return to Italy he had purchased the plea- 
santest villas about Rome, with magnificent 
apartments for entertaining his friends ; and 
Some of the most elegant and expensive gardens 
Were known by his name. Yet Pompey himself 
Was satisfied with an indifferent house till his 
third triumph. Afterwards he built that beau- 
tiful and celebrated theatre in Rome ; and as an 
appendage to it, built himself a house much 
handsomer than the former, but not ostentatiously 
great ; for he who came to be master of it after 
him, at his first entrance was surprised, and 
asked where was the room in which Pompey the 
Great used to sup. Such is the account we have 
of these matters. 

_ The king of Arabia Petrtea had hitherto con- 
sidered the Romans in no formidable light, but 
he was really afraid of Pompey, and sent letters 
to acquaint him that he was ready to obey all 
his commands. Pompey, to try the sincerity of 
his professions, marched against Petra. Many 
blamed this expedition, looking upon it as no 
better than a pretext to be excused pursuing 
Mithridates, against whom they would have had 
him turn, as against the ancient enemy of Rome ; 
and an enemy who, according to all accounts, 
had so far recovered his strength as to propose 
marching through Scythia and Pmoma into 
Italy. On the other hand, Pompey was of 
opinion that it was much easier to ruin him 
when at the head of an army, than to take him 
in his flight, and therefore would not amuse 
himself with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose 
to wait for a new emergency, and, in the mean 
time, to turn his arms to another quarter. 

Fortune soon resolved the doubt. He had 
advanced near Petra, and encamped for that 
day, and was taking some exercise on horseback 
without the trenches, when messengers arrived 
from Pontus; 'and it was plain they brought 
good news, because the points of their spears 
were crowned with laurel. The soldiers seeing 
this, gathered about Pompey, who was inclined 
to finish his exercise before he opened the 
packet; hut they were so earnest in their 
entreaties, that they prevailed upon him to alight 
and take it. He entered the camp with it in his 
hand ; and as there was no tribunal ready, and 
the soldiers were too impatient to raise one of 
turf, which was the common method, they piled 
a number of pack-saddles one upon another, 
upon which Pompey mounted, and gave them 
this information: “ Mithridates is dead. He 
killed himself upon the revolt of his son Phat- 
naces. And Pharnaces has seized all that be- 
longed to his father ; which he declares he has 
done for himself and the Romans.” 

At this news the army, as might be expected, 
gave a loose to their joy, which they expressed 
in sacrifices to the gods, and in reciprocal enter- 
tainments, as if 10,000 of their enemies had been 
slain in Mithridates. Pompey having thus 
brought the campaign and the whole war to y 
conclusion so happy, and so far beyond his 
hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, traversed 
the provinces between that and Galatia with 
great rapidity, and soon arrived at Amisus. 
There he found many presents from Pharnaces, 


and several corpses of the royal family, among 
which was that of Mithridates. The face of 
that prince could not be easily known, because 
the embalmers had not taken out the brain, and 
by the corruption of that the features were dis- 
figured. Yet some that were curious to examine 
it distinguished it by the scars. As for Pompey, 
he would not see the body, but to propitiate the 
avenging deity,* sent it to Sinope. However, 
he looked^ upon and admired the magnificence 
of his habit, and the size and beauty of his arms. 
The scabbard of the sword, which cost 400 
talents, was stolen by one Publius, who sold it 
to Ariarathes. And Gains, the foster-brother of 
Mithridates, took the. diadem, which was of most 
exquisite workmanship, and gave it privately to 
Faustus, the son of Sylla, who had begged it 
of him. This escaped the knowledge of Pom- 
pey, but Pharnaces, discovering it afterwards, 
punished the persons guilty of the theft. 

Pompey having thoroughly settled the affairs 
of Asia, proceeded in his return to Pome mth 
more pomp and solemnity. When he arrived at 
Mitylene, he declared it a free city, for the sake 
of Theophancs, who was born there. He was 
present at the anniversary exercises of the poets, 
whose sole subject that year was the actions of 
Pompey. And be was so much pleased with 
their theatre, that he took a plan of it, with a 
design to build one like it at Rome, but greater 
and more noble. When he came to Rhodes, he 
attended the declamations of nil the Sophists, 
and presented each of them with a talent. Posi- 
donius committed the discourse to writing, which 
he made before him against the position of 
Hcrmagoras, another professor of rhetoric, con- . 
cerning Invention in gcncral.f He behaved 
with equal munificence to the philosophers at 
Athens, and gave the people fifty talents for the 
repair of their city. 

He hoped to return to Italy the greatest and 
happiest of men, and that his family would meet 
his affection with equal ardour. But the deity 
whose care it is always to mix some portion of 
evil with the highest and most splendid favours 
of fortune, had been long preparing him a sad 
welcome in his house. Mucia.t in his absence, 
had dishonoured his bed. While he was at a 
distance, lie disregarded the report, but upon 
his approach to Italy, and a more mature ex- 


* Nemesis 

t Hcrmagoras was for reducing invention 
under two general heads, the reason of the pro- 
cess, and the state of the question ; which limi- 
tation Cicero disapproved as much as his master 
Posidonius. Vide Cicek. de Invent. Rhetor. 
lib. i. 

This Posidonius, who was of Apamea, is not 
to be confounded with Posidonius of Alexandria, 
the disciple of Zeno. 

+ Mucin was sister to Metellus Celer, and to 
Metellus Nepos. She was debauchedby Caesar; 
for which reason, when Pompey married Ctesar’s 
daughter, all the world blamed him for turning 
off a wife by whom he had three children, to 
espouse the daughter of a man whom he had 
Often, with a sigh, called his ZEgisthus. Mucia’s 
disloyalty must have been very public, since 
Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, says, the 
divorce of Mucia meets with general approbation. 
Lib. i, ep. xii. 
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animation into the. affair, he sent her a divorce Phoenicia, Palestine, Judina, Arabia, the pirates 
without assigning his reasons either then or subdued both by sea and land. In these coun- 
afterwards. The true reason is to be found in tries, it was mentioned that there were not less 
Cicero's epistles. than rooo castles, and near 900 cities taken ; 

People talked variously at Rome concerning $<x> galleys taken from the pirates ; and 39 deso- 
Pompcy’s intentions. Many disturbed them- late cities rcpeopled. On the face of the tablets 
selves at the thought that he would inarch with it appeared besides, that whereas the revenues 
his army immediately to Rome, and make him- of the Roman empire before these conquests 
self sole and absolute master there. . Crassus tunounted but to 50,000,000 drachmas, by the 
took his children and money, and withdrew; new acquisitions they were advanced to 85,000,000: 
whether it was that he had some real apprehen- luid that Pompey had brought into the public 
sions, or rather that he chose to countenance the treasury, in money, and in gold and silver vessels, 
calumny, and add force to the sting of envy ; to the value of 00,000 talents, besides what he 
the latter seems the more probable. But Pom- had distributed among the soldiers, of whom he 
pey had no sooner set foot in Italy, than he that received least had 1500 drachmas to his 
called an assembly of his soldiers, and, after a share. The captives who walked in the pro- 
kind and suitable address, ordered them to dis- cession (not to mention the chiefs of the pirates) 
perse in their respective cities, and attend to Were the son of Tigranes, king of Armenia, to- 
their cwn affairs till his triumph, on which occa- gethcr with his wife and daughter ; Zosima, the 
sion they were to repair to him again. wife of Tigranes himself; Aristobulus, king of 

As soon as it was known that his troops were Judea; the sister of Mithridates, with her five 
disbanded, an astonishing change appeared in sons ; and some Scythian women. The hostages 
the face of things. The cities seeing Pompey of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the king of 
the Great unarmed, and attended by a few Commagene also appeared in the train ; and as 
friends, as if he was returning only from a com- many trophies were exhibited as Pompey had 
mon tour, poured out their inhabitants after him, gained victories, either in person or by his 
who conducted him to Rome with the sinccrest lieutenants, the number of which urns not small, 
pleasure, and with a much greater force than But the most honourable circumstance, and 
that which he had dismissed ; so that there what no other Roman could boast, was that his 
would have been no need of the army, if he had third triumph was over the third quarter of the 
formed any designs against the state. world, after his former triumphs had been over 

As the law did not permit him to enter the the other two. Others before him had been 
city before his triumph, he desired the senate honoured with three triumphs; but his first 
to defer the election of consuls on his account, triumph was over Africa, his second over Europe, 
that he might by his presence support the in- and his third over Asia ; so that the three seemed 
terest of Piso. But Cato opposed it, and the to declare him conqueror of the world, 
motion miscarried. Pompey, admiring the liberty Those who desire to make rc:r parallel between 
and firmness with which Cato maintained the him and Alexander agree in all respects, tell us 
rights and customs of his country, at a rime he was at this rime not quite thirty-four, where* 
when no other man would appear so openly for as, in fact, he was entering upon his fortieth year.* 
them, determined to gain him if possible ; and Happy it had been for him, if he had ended his 
as Cato had two nieces, he offered to many* the days, while lie was blessed with Alexander’s 
one, and asked the other for his son. Cato, good fortune ! The rest of his life, every instance 
however, suspected the bait, and looked upon of success brought its proportion of envy, and 
the proposed alliance as a means intended to every miscarriage was irretrievable. For the 
corrupt his integrity. He therefore refused it, authority which he had gained by his merit he 
to the great regret of his wife, and sister, who employed for others in a way not very honour- 
could not but be displeased at his rejecting such able ; and his reputation consequently sinking, 
advances from Pompey the Great. Meantime as they grew in strength, he was insensibly 
Pompey being desirous to get the consulship ruined by the weight of his own power. As it 
from Afranius, distributed money for that pur- happens in a siege, every strong work that is 
pose among the tribes, and the voters went to taken adds to the besieger's force ; so Ctcsar, 
receive it in Pompey a own gardens. The thing when raised by the influence of Pompey, turned 
was so public that Pompey was much censured that power, which enabled him to trample upon 
for making that office venal, which he had ob- his country, upon Pompey himself. It happened 
tained by his great actions, and opening a way in this manner. 

to the highest honour in the state to those who Lucullus, who had been treated so unworthily 
had money, but wanted merit. Cato then ob- by Pompey in Asia, upon his return to Rome 
served to the ladies, of his family, that they met with the most honourable reception from the 
must all have shared in. this disgrace, if they had senate ; and they gave him still greater marks of 
accepted Pompey's alliance; upon which they their esteem after the arrival of Pompey; cn- 
acknowledged he was a better judge than they deavouring to awake his ambition, anu prevail 
of honour and propriety. - ^ with him to attempt the lead, in the administra- 

Thc triumph was so great, that though it was tion. But his spirit and active powers were by 
divided into two days, the time was far from this lime on the decline; he had given himself 
being sufficient for displaying what was pre- Up to the pleasures of ease and the enjoyments 
pared to be carried in procession there remained Qt wealth. However, he bore up against Pompey 

still enough to adorn another triumph. At the — 

head of the show appeared the titles of the * It should be forty-sixth year. Pompey was 
conquered nations ; Pontus, Armenia, Cappa* bom in the beginning of the month.of August, in 
docia. Pa ph la go nia, Media. Colchis, the Iberians, the year of Rome 647, and his triumph was in 
the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, the same month in the year of Rome 69a. 
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with some vigour at first, and got his acts con- 
firmed, which , his adversary had annulled; 
having a majority in the senate through the assis- 
tance of Cato. 

Pompey-, thus worsted in the senate, had re- 
course to clie tribunes of the people and to the 
young plebeians. Clodius, the most daring and 
profligate of them all, received him with open 
arms, but at the same time subjected him to all 
the humours of the populace. He made him 
dangle after him in ihc/om:;;: in a manner far 
beneath his dignity, and insisted upon his sup- 
porting ever)' bill that he proposed, and every 
■ , speech that he made, to flatter and ingratiate 
I himself with the people. And, as if the connection 
with him had been an honour instead of a dis- 
grace, he demanded still higher wages; that 
Pompey should give up Cicero, who had ever 
been, his fast friend, and of the greatest use to 
him in the administration. And these wages he 
obtained. Forwhcn Cicero came to be in danger, 
and requested Pompcy’s assistance, lie refused to 
see him, and shutting his gates against those that 
came to intercede for him, went out at a back door. 
Cicero, therefore, dreading the issue of the trial, 
departed privately from Rome. 

At this time Cxsar, returning from his pro- 
vince, * undertook an affair, which rendered him 
very popular at present, and in its consequences 
gained him power, but proved a great prejudice 
to Pompey and to the whole commonwealth. He 
was then soliciting his first consulship, and 
Crnssus and Pompey being at variance, lie per- 
ceived that, if lie should join the one, the other 
would he his enemy of course ; he therefore set 
‘ himself to reconcile them. A thing which seemed 
. honourable in itself, and calculated for the public 
good ; but the intention was insidious, though 
deep laid and covered with the most refined 
policy. For while the power of the state was 
divided, it kept it in an equilibrium, as the 
burden of a ship properly distributed keeps it 
from inclining to one side more than another, but 
when the power came to be all collected into one 
part, having nothing to counterbalance it, it over- 
set and destroyed tile commonwealth. Hence it 
was, that when some were observing that the 
constitution was ruined by the difference which 
happened afterwards between Cxsar and Pompey, 
Cato said, “You are under a great mistake : it 
was not their late disagreement, but their former 
union and connection which gave the constitution 
the first and greatest blow.” 

To this union Ctcsar owed his consulship. And 
he was no sooner appointed than he began to 
make his court to the indigent part of the people, 
by proposing, laws for sending out colonics, and 
for the distribution of lands ; by which he de- 
scended from t;ie. dignity of a consul, and in some 
sort took upon him the office of a tribune. His 
colleague Bibulus opposed him, and Cato pre- 
pared to support Bibulus in the most strenuous 
manner; when Ctcsar placed Pompey by him 
upon the tribunal, and asked him, before the 
whole assembly whether he approved his laws ; 

* It was not at the time of Cicero's going into 
exile that. Cxsar returned from his province in 
Spain, which he had governed with the title of 
prxtor, but two years before. Cxsar returned in 
the year of Rome 693, and Cicero quitted Rome 
in the year 695. 
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and upon his answering in the affirmative, he put 
this farther question, “Then if anyone shall with 
violence oppose these laws, will you come to the 
assistance of the people?" Pompey answered, 
“I will ’certainly come; and against those that 
threaten to take the sword, 1 will bring both 
sword and buckler.” 

Pompey till that day had never said anything 
so obnoxious ; and his friends could only say, by- 
way of apology, that it was an expression which 
had escaped him. But it appeared by the subse- 
quent events, that he was then entirely at Cxsar’s 
devotion. For within n few days, to the surprise 
of all the world, he married Julia, Cxsaris 
daughter, who had been promised to Cxpio, and 
was upon the point of being married to him. To 
appease the resentment of Cxpio, he gave him 
Ins own daughter, who had been before con- 
tracted to Faustus, the son of Sylla ; and Cxsar 
married Cnlpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

Pompey then filled the city with soldiers, and 
carried everything with open force. Upon 
Bibulus the consul malting his appearance in the 
forum, together with Luculhis and Cato, the 
soldiers suddenly- fell upon him, and broke his 
fusees. Nay, one of them had the impudence to 
empty a basket of dung upon the head of Bibulus ; 
and two tribunes of the people, who accompanied 
him, were wounded. The forum thus cleared of 
all opposition, the law passed for the division 
of lands. The people, caught by this bait, became 
tame and tractable in all respects, and without 
questioning the expediency of any of their 
measures, silently gave their suffrages to what- 
ever was proposed. The acts of Pompey, which 
Lucullus had contested, were confirmed ; and the 
two Gauls on this nnd the other side the Alps 
and Illyma, were allotted to Cxsar for five years, 
with four complete legions. At the same time 
Piso, Cxsar’s father-in-law, and Gabmius, one of 
the most abandoned flatterers of Pompey, were 
pitched upon for consuls for the ensuing year. 

Bibulus, finding matters thus carried, shut 
himself up in his house, and for the eight following 
months remained inattentive to the functions of 
his office ; k contenting himself with publishing 
manifestoes full of bitter invectives against Pom- 
pey and Cxsar. Cato, on this occasion, ns if 
inspired with a spirit of prophecy, announced in 
full senate the calamities which would befall the 
commonwealth and Pompey himself. Lucullus, 
for his part, gave up all thoughts of state affairs, 
and betook himself to repose, as if age had dis- 
qualified him fOT the concerns of government. 
Upon yvliich Pompey observed, that it was more 
unseasonable for an old man to give himself up to 
luxury than to bear a public employment. Yet, 
notwithstanding this observation, he soon suffered 
himself to be effeminated by the love of a young 
woman ; he gave up his time to her ; he spent 
the day with her in his villas and gardens, to the 
entire neglect of public affairs; insomuch that 
Clodius the tribune began to despise him, and to 
engage in the boldest designs against him. For 
after he had banished Cicero, and sent Cato to 
Cyprus, under pretence of giving him the com- 
mand in that island ; when Cxsar was gone upon 


* Hence the wits of. Rome, instead, of saying, 
such a thing happened in the consulship of Cxsar 
and Bibulus, said, it happened in the consulship 
of Julius and Cxsar. 
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his expedition into Gaul, and the. tribune found 
the people entirely devoted to him, because he 
flattered their inclinations in all the measures 
he took, he attempted to annul some of Pompey’s 
ordinances; he took his prisoner Tigranes from 
him, kept him in his own custody, and impeached 
some ot his friends, in order to try in them the 
strength of Pompey’s interest. At last, when 
Pompcy appeared against one of these prosecu- 
tions, CJodius, having a crew of profligate and 
insolent wretches about him, ascended an emi- 
nence, and put the following questions, "Who is 
the licentious lord of Rome? Who is the man 
that seeks for a man ? * Who scratches his head 
with one finger? ’’f And his creatures, like a 
chorus instructed in their part, upon his shaking 
his gown, answered aloud to every question, 
Pomfcy . X 

These things gave Pompcy uneasiness, because 
it was a new thing to him to be spoken ill of, 
and he was entirely inexperienced in that sort of 
war, . That which afflicted htm most, was his 
perceiving that the senate were pleased to see 
him the object of reproach, and punished for his 
desertion of Cicero. But when parties ran so 
high that they came to blows in the forum , and 
several were wounded on both sides, and one of 
the servants of Clodius was observed to creep in 
among the crowd, towards Pompey, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, he was furnished with an 
excuse for not attending the public assemblies. 
Besides, he was really afraid to stand the im- 
pudence of Clodius, and all the torrent of abuse 
that might be expected from him, and therefore 
made his appearance no more during his tribune- 
ship, but consulted in private with his friends 
how to disarm the anger of the senate and the 
valuable part of the citizens. Cullco advised him 
to repudiate Julia, and to exchange the friendship 
of Ctcsar for that of the senate ; but he would 
not hearken to the proposal. Others proposed 
tliat he should recall Cicero, who was not only 
an avowed enemy to Clodius, but the favourite of 
the senate ; and he agreed to that overture. 
Accordingly, with a strong body of his retainers, 
he conducted Cicero’s brother into the forum, 
who was to apply to the people in his behalf, and 
after a scuffle, in which several were wounded, 
and some slain, he overpowered Clodius, and 
obtained a decree for the restoration of Cicero. 
Immediately upon his return the orator recon- 
ciled the senate to Pomney, and by effectually 
recommending the law which was to intrust him 
with the care of supplying Rome with com,§ he 


* TVr avrip f nrei n»fy>a. Zmciv a\t>pa was a 
proverbial expression brought from Athens to 
Rome. It was taken originally from /Esop's 
seeking an honest man with a lantern at noonday; 
and, by degrees, it came to signify the loss of 
manhood, or the manly character, which loss 
Pompcy was allowed to have sustained in the 
embraces of Julia. 

t Ur.o seal/ err digito was likewise a pro- 
verbial expression for a Roman petit malt re. 

t Plutarch does not here keep exactly to the 
order of time. This happened in the year of 
Rome 697, as appears from I)io (book xxxix.), 
that is, two years after what he is going to men- 
tion concerning that tribune's slave being taken 
with a sword, 

5 The law also gave Pompey proconsular 


made Pompcy once more master of the Roman 
empire, both by sea and land. For by this law 
pie ports, the markets, the disposal of provisions, 
in a word, the whole business of the merchant 
and the husbandman, were brought under his 
jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, that the 
law was not made on account of the real scarcity 
of provisions, but that an artificial scarcity was 
caused for the sake of procuring the Jaw, and 
that Pompey, by a new commission, might bring 
his power to life again, which was sunk, as it 
were, in a dcliquiutn. Others say, it was the 
contrivance of the consul Spinthcr, to procure 
Pompey a superior employment, that he might Jj 
himseli be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in his 
kingdom.* 

. However, the tribune Canidius brought in a 
bill, the purport. of which was, that Pompey 
should be sent without an army, and with only 
two lictors , to reconcile the Alexandrians to their 
king. Pompey did not appear displeased at the 
hih ; hut the senate threw it out. under the hon- 
ourable pretence of not hazarding his person. 
Nevertheless, papers were found scattered in the 
forum and before the senate-house, importing 
that Ptolemy himself desired that Pompey. might 
be employed to act for him instead of Spinthcr. 
Timngcnes pretends^ that Ptolemy left Egypt 
without any necessity, at the persuasion of 
Theophancs, who was desirous to give Pompey 
new occasions to enrich himself and the honour 
of new commands. But the baseness of Theo- 
phancs docs not so much support this story, as 
the disposition of Pompcy discredits it; for there 
was nothing so mean and illiberal in his am- 
bition. 

The whole care of providing and importing 
com being committed to Pompey, he sent his 
deputies and agents into various parts, , and went 
in person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where 
he collected great quantities. When he was 
upon the point of re-embarking, a violent wind 
sprung up, and the mariners made a difficulty of 
utting to sea ; but he was the first to go on 
oard, and he ordered them to. weigh anchor, 
with -these decisive words, “It is necessary to 
go; it is necessary • to live.” His success was 
answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. He 
filled the markets with com, and covered the sea 
with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus 
afforded a supply to foreigners, and from Rome, 
as from a fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the mean time the wars in Gaul lifted Cxsnr 
to the first sphere of greatness. The scene of 
action was at a great distance from Rome, and 
he seemed to be wholly engaged with the Bclgx. 
the Sucvi, and the Britons ; but his genius all 
the while was privately at work among the people 
of Rome, and he was undermining Pompcy in 
his most essential interests.. His war with the 
barbarians was not his principal object.. . He 
exercised his army, indeed, in those expeditions, "V 
as he would have done his own body, in hunting. -7 


authority for five years, both in and out of Italy. 
Dio, lib. xxxix. 

• Ptolemy Auletes, the son of Ptolemy Lathy- 
rus, hated by his subjects, and forced to fly, 
applied to the consul Spinthcr, who was to. have 
the province of Cilicia, to re-establish him in his 
kingdom. Dio, uli supra. 
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and oilier diversions of the field ; by which lie 
prepared them for higher conflicts, and rendered 
them not only formidable but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils which 
he took from the enemy in great abundance, iie 
sent to Rome ; and by distributing them freely 
among the xdiles, proctors, consuls, and their 
wives, he gained a great party. Consequently 
when he passed the Alps and wintered at Lucca, 
among the crowd of men and women, who hastened 
to pay their respects to him, there were coo 
senators, Pompcy and Crassus of the number; 
and there were no fewer than teo proconsuls and 
prxtors, whose fascos were to be seen at the gates 
, f of Caesar. He made it his business in. general to 
l give them hopes of great things, and his money 
" was at their devotion ; but he entered into a 
treaty with Crassus and Pompcy, by which it 
was agreed that they should apply for the consul- 
ship, and that Cxsar should assist them, by 
sending a great number of his soldiers to vote 
at the election. As soon as they were chosen, 
they were to share the provinces, and take the 
command of armies, according to their pleasure, 
only confirming Cxsar in the possession of what 
he had, for five years more. 

As soon as this treaty got air, the principal 
persons in Rome were highly offended at it. 
Marcellinus, then consul, planted himself amidst 
the people, and asked Pompcy and Crassus 
whether they intended to stand for the consul- 
ship. Pompcy spoke first, and said/ perhaps he 
might, perhaps he might not. Crassus answered 
with more moderation, he should do what might 
appear most expedient for the commonwealth. 
As Marcellinus continued the discourse against 
> - Pompcy, and seemed to bear hard upon him, 

) Pompcy said, “ Where is the honour of that man, 
who has neither gratitude nor respect for him 
who made him an orator, who rescued him from 
want, and raised him to affluence?" 

Others declined soliciting the consulship, but 
Lucius Domitius was persuaded and encouraged 
by Cato not to give it up. For the dispute, 
he told him, was not for the consulship, but in 
defence of liberty against tyrants. Pompcy and 
his adherents saw the vigour with which Cato 
acted, and that all the senate was on his side. 
Consequently they were afraid that, so supported, 
he might bring over the uncorruptcd part of the 
people. They resolved, therefore, not to suffer 
Domitius to enter the Jorum, and sent a party of 
men well armed, who killed Mclitus, the torch- 
bearer, and put the rest to flight. Cato retired 
the last, and not till after he had received a 
wound in his right elbow in defending Domitius. 

Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, 
and the rest of their measures were not con- 
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money, declared Antius and Vatinius prxtors. 
Then, in pursuance of their agreement with 
Cxsar, they put Trcbonius, one of the tribunes, 
on proposing a decree, by which the government 
of the Gauls was continued for five years more 
to Cxsar ; Syria, and the command against the 
Parthians, were given to Crassus ; and Pompcy 
was to have all Africa, and both the Spains, with 
four legions, two of which he lent to Cxsar, at 
his request, for the war in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, 
repaired to his province. Pompcy, remaining at 
Rome, opened his theatre ; and, to make the dedi- 
cation more magnificent, exhibited a variety of 
gymnastic games, entertainments of music, and 
battles with wild beasts, in which were killed 500 
Hons ; but the battle of elephants afforded the 
most astonishing spectacle.* These things gained 
him the love and admiration of the public ; hut 
he incurred their displeasure. again, by leaving 
his provinces and armies entirely to his friends 
and lieutenants, and roving about Italy with his 
wife from one villa to another. Whether it was 
his passion for her, or hers for him, that kept him 
so much with her, is uncertain. For the latter 
has been supposed to be the case, and nothing 
was more talked of than the fondness of that 
young woman for her husband, though at that 
age his person could hardly he any great object 
of desire. But the charm of his fidelity was the 
cause, together with his conversation, which, 
notwithstanding his natural gravity, was par- 
ticularly agreeable to the women, if we may 
allow the courtesan Flora to be a sufficient evi- 
dence. This strong attachment of Julia appeared 
on occasion of an election of xdiles. The people 
Came to blows, and some were killed so near 
Pompcy that he was covered with blood, and 
forced to change his clothes. There was a great 
crowd and tumult about his door, when his 
servants 'went home with a bloody robe; and 
Julia, who was with child, happening to see it, 
fainted away, and was with difficulty recovered. 
However, such was her terror and the agitation 
of her spirits, that she miscarried. After this, 
those who complained most of Pompey's con- 
nection with Cxsar could not find fault with his 
love of Julia. She was pregnant afterwards, and 
brought him a daughter, but unfortunately died 
in childbed ; nor did the child long survive her. 
Pompcy was preparing to bury her near a seat 
of liis at Alba, but the people seized the corpse, 
and interred it in the Campus Martins. This 
they did more out of regard to the young woman, 
than either to Pompey or Cxsar; yet in the 
honours they did her remains, their attachment 
to Cxsar, though at a distance, had a greater 


ducted with more moderation. For, in. the first 
place, when the people were going to choose 
Cato prxtor, at the instant their suffrages were 
to he taken, Pompey dismissed the assembly, 
\ pretending he had seen an inauspicious flight of 
(i-hirds-t Afterwards the tribes, corrupted with 


* Dio makes him return an answer more suit- 
able to his character — "It is not on account of 
the virtuous and the good that I desire any share 
in the magistracy, but that I may be able to re- 
strain the ill-disposed and the seditious.” 

t This was making religion merely an engine 
of state, and it often proved a very convenient 


one for the purposes of ambition. _ Clodius, though 
otherwise one of the vilest tribunes that ever 
existed, was very right in attempting to put a 
stop to that means of dismissing an assembly. 
He preferred a bill, that no magistrate should 
make any observations in the heavens while the 
people were assembled. 

* Dio says the elephants fought with armed 
men. There were no less than eighteen of them ; 
and he adds, that some of them seemed to appeal, 
with piteous cries to the people ; who, in com- 
assion, saved their lives. If we may believe 
im, an oath had been taken before they left 
Africa, that no injury should be done them. 
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share, than any respect for Pompey, who -was 
on the spot. 

Immediately after Julia’s death, the people of 
Rome were in great agitation, and there was 
nothing in their speeches and actions which did 
not tend to a mpturc. The alliance, which rather 
covered than restrained the ambition of the two 
great competitors for power, was now no more. 
To add to the misfortune, news was brought soon 
after that Crassus was slain by the Parthians ; 
and in him another great obstacle to a civil war 
was removed. Out of fear of him, they had both 
kept some measures with each other. But when 
fortune had carried off the champion who could 
take up the conqueror, we may say with the comic 
poet— 

High spirit of emprise 

Elates each chief ; they oil their brawny limbs. 

And dip their hands in dust. 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacities of 
the human mind ; when such a weight of power, 
and extent of command, could not satisfy the 
ambition of two men. They had heard and rend 
that the gods had divided the universe into three 
shares,* and each was content with that which 
fell to his lot, and yet these men could not think 
the Roman empire sufficient for two of them. 

Vet Pompey, in an address to the people at 
that time, told them he had received every 
commission they had honoured him with sooner 
than he expected himself; and laid it down 
sooner than was expected by the world. And 
indeed, the dismission of his troops always bore 
witness to the truth of that assertion. But now, 
being persuaded that Ccesar would not disband 
his army, he endeavoured to fortify himself 
against him by great employments a: home ; and 
this without attempting any other innovation. 
For he would not appear to distrust him ; on the 
contrary, he rather affected to . despise him. 
However, when he saw the great offices of state 
not disposed of agreeably to his desire, but that 
the people were influenced, and his adversaries 
preferred for money, he thought it would best 
serve his cause to suffer anarchy to prevail. In 
consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator 
was much talked of. Lucihus, one of the tribunes, 
was the first who \ entured to propose it in form 
to the people, and he exhorted them to choose 
Pompey dictator. Cato opposed it so effectually 
that the tribune was in danger of being deposed. 
Many of Pomp ay’s friends then stood up in 
defence of the purity of his intentions, and 
declared, he neither asked nor wished for the 
dictatorship. Cato, upon this, paid the highest 
compliments to Pompey, and entreated him to 
assist in the support of order and of the con- 
stitution. Pompey could not but accede to such 


* Plutarch alludes here to a passage in the 
fifteenth book of the Iliad, where Neptune says 
to Iris — 

Assign’d by lot our triple rule wc know ; 
Infernal Pluto sways the shades below ; 

O’er the wide clouds, and o'er the starry plain, 
Etherial Jove extends his high domain : 

My court beneath the hoary waves I keep. 
And hush the roarings of the sacred deep. 

Porn. 


a proposal, and Domitius and Mcssala were 
elected consuls.* 

The same anarchy and confusion afterwards 
took place again, and numbers began to talk 
more boldly ol setting up a dictator. Cato, now 
fearing he should be overborne, was of opinion 
that it were better to fpvp Pompey some office 
whose authority was limited by law, than to 
intrust him with absolute power. Bibuhis, 
though Pompey’s declared enemy, moved in full 
senate, that he should be appointed sole consul. 
’’For by that means,” said he, “the common- 
wealth will either recover from her disorder, or, 
if she must serve, will serve a man of the greatest 
merit.*' The whole house was surprised at the w 
motion ; and when Cato rose up, it was expected m 
he would oppose it. A profound, silence ensued, 
and he said, he should never have been the * 
first to propose such an expedient, but as it was 
proposed by another, he thought it advisable to 
embrace it ; for he thought an)' kind of govern- 
ment better than anarchy,^ and knew no man 
fitter to rule than Pompey, jn a time of so much 
trouble. The senate came into his opinion, and 
a decree was issued, that Pompey should be 
appointed sole consul, and that if he should have 
need of a colleague, he might choose one himself, 
provided it were not before the expiration of two 
months. 

Pompey being declared sole consul by the 
Interrex Sulpitius, made his compliments to 
Cato, acknowledged himself much indebted to his 
support, and desired his advice and assistance in 
the cabinet, as to the measures to be pursued 
in his administration. Cato made answer, that 
Pompey was not under the least obligation to 
him ; for what he had said was not out of regard 
to him, but to his country. . ** If you apply to mc ; " > 
continued he, “I shall give you my advice m 
private ; if not, I shall inform you of my senti- 
ments in public.” Such was Cato, and the same 
on all occasions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married 
Cornelia, the daughter of Mctcllus Scipio.f She 
was no t a virgin, but a widow, having been 
married, when very young, to Publius the son of 
Crassus, who was lately killed in the Parthian 
expedition. This woman had many charms 
beside her beauty. She was well versed in polite 
literature ; she played upon the lyre, and under- 
stood geometry ; and she had made considerable 
improvements by the precepts of philosophy. 
What is more, she had nothing of that petulance 
and affectation which such studies arc apt to 
produce in women of her age. And her father's 
family and reputation were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were displeased with this 
match, on account of the disproportion of years ; 
they thought Cornelia would have been more 


* In the )*ear of Rome 7 00. Such corruption I 
now prevailed among the Romans that candidates l 
for the cunile offices brought their money openlr>\ 
to the place of election, where they distributed it, 7 * 
without blushing, among the heads of factions; 
and those who received it employed force and 
violence in favour of tho^e perrons who paid 
them ; so that scarce any office was disposed of 
but what had been disputed with the sword, and 
cost the lives of many citirens. 

t The son of Scipio Nasica, but adopted into 
the family of the Mctelli. 
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suitable to his son than to him. Those that were 
capable of deeper reflection thought the concerns 
of the commonwealth neglected, which in a dis- 
tressful case had chosen him for its phj’sician, 
and confided in him alone. It grieved them to 
see him crowned with garlands, and offering 
sacrifice amidst the festivities of marriage, when 
he ought to have considered his consulship as a 
public calamity, since it would never have been 
given him in a manner so contrary to the laws, 
had his country been in a prosperous situation. 

His first step was to bring those to account 
who gained offices and employments by bribery 
and corruption, and lie made laws by which the 
v , proceedings in their trials were to be regulated. 
;t] In other respects he behaved with great dignity 
'*/ and honour; and restored security, order, and 
tranquility, to the courts of judicature, by pre- 
siding there in person with a band of soldiers. 
But when Scipio his father-in-law, came to be 
impeached, he sent for the 360 judges to his house, 
and desired their assistance. The accuser, seeing 
Scipio conducted out of the forum to his house, 
by the judges themselves, dropped the prose- 
cution. This again exposed Pompey to censure ; 
but he was censured still more, when after having 
•made a law against encomiums on persons accused, 
he broke it himself, by appearing for Plancus, 
and attempting to embellish his character. Cato, 
who happened to be olio of the judges, stopped 
his cars ; declaring it was not right for him 
,to hear such embellishments, contrary to law. 
■Cato, therefore, was objected to and set aside 
before sentence was passed. Plancus, however, 
was condemned by the other judges, to the great 
x, confusion of Pompcy.* 

/ A few days after, Hypsxus, a man of consular 
dignity, being under a criminal prosecution, 
watched Pompcy going from the bath to supper, 
and embraced his knees in the most suppliant 
manner. But Pompcy passed with disdain, and 
all the answer he gave him was, that his impor- 
tunities served only to spoil his supper. This 
partial and unequal behaviour was justly the 
object of reproach. But all the rest of his con- 
duct merited praise, and he had the happiness to 
re-establish good order in the commonwealth. 
He took his father-in-law for his colleague the 
remaining five months. His governments were 
continued to him for four years more, and he was 
allowed 1 oco talents a year for the subsistence 
and pay of his troops. 

Ctesaris friends laid hold on this occasion to 
represent, that some consideration should be had 
of him too, and his many great and laborious 
services for his country. They said, he certainly 
deserved either another consulship, or to have 
the term of his commission, prolonged ; that he 
might keep the command in the . provinces he 
had conquered, and enjoy, undisturbed, the 
honours he had won, and that no successor might 
rob him of the fruit of his labours or the glory of 
. his actions. A dispute arising upon the affair, 
Jt Pompey, as if inclined to fence against the 
'■ odium to which Cajsar might be exposed by this 
demand, said, he had letters from Caesar, in which 
, he declared himself willing to accept a successor, 


* Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was 
much delighted with the success of his eloquence ; 
as appears from his epistle to Marius, lib. vii. 
ep. 2, 
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and to give up the command in Gaul ; only he 
thought it reasonable that he should be per- 
mitted, though absent, to stand for the consul- 
ship.* Cato opposed this with all his force, and 
insisted, that Caesar should lay down his arms, 
and return as a private man, if he had any favour 
to ask of his .country. And as Pompey did not 
labour the point, but easily acquiesced, it was 
suspected that he had no real friendship for 
Caesar. This appeared more clearly, when he 
sent for the two legions which he had lent him, 
under pretence of wanting them for the Parthian 
war. Caisar, though he well knew for what pur- 
pose the legions were demanded, sent them home 
laden with rich presents. 

After this, Pompey had a dangerous illness at 
Naples, of which, however, he recovered. Praxa- 
gorns then advised the Neapolitans to offer sacri- 
fices to the gods, in gratitude for his recovery. 
The neighbouring cities followed their example ; 
and the humour spreading itself over Italy, there 
was not a town or village which did not solemnize 
the occasion with festivals. No place could 
afford room for the crowds that came in from 
all quarters to meet him ; the high roads, the 
villages, the ports were filled with sacrifices and 
entertainments. Many received him with gar- 
lands on their heads and torches in their hands, 
and,, as they conducted him on his way, strewed 
it with flowers. His returning with such pomp 
afforded a glorious spectacle ; but it is said to 
have been one of the principal causes of the civil 
war. For the jov he conceived on this occasion, 
added to the. high opinion lie had of his achieve- 
ments, intoxicated him so far, that, bidding adieu 
to the caution and prudence which had put his 
good fortune and the glory of his actions upon a 
sure footing, he gave in to the most extravagant 
presumption, and even contempt of Caesar ; inso- 
much, that he declared he had no need of arms, 
nor any extraordinary preparations against him, 
since he could pull him down with much more 
case than he had set him up. 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with 
the legions which had been lent to Caesar, he 
endeavoured to disparage the. actions of that 
general, and to represent him in a mean light. 
Pompey, he said, knew not his own strength 
and the influence. of his name, if he sought any 
other defence against Cmsar, upon whom his own 
forces would turn, as soon as they saw the former ; 
such was their hatred of the one, and their affec- 
tion for the other. 

Pompey was so much elated at this account, 
and his confidence made him so extremely neg- 
ligent, that he laughed at those who seemed to 
fear the war. And when they said, that if Caesar 
should advance in a hostile manner to Rome, 
they did not see what forces they had to oppdse 
him, he bade them, with an open and smiling 
countenance, give themselves no pain: “For, jf 
in Italy," said he, “ I do but stamp upon the 
ground, an army will appear.” 

Meantime Caisar was exerting himself greatly. 
He was now at no great distance from Italy, and 
not only sent his soldiers to vote in the elections, 

* There was a law against any absent person 
being admitted a candidate ; but Pompey had 
added a clause which empowered the people to 
except any man by name from personal attend- 
ance. 
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but by private pecuniary applications, corrupted 
many ol the magistrates. Paulus the consul was 
of the number, and he had 1500^ talents * for 
changing sides. So were also Curio, one of the 
tribunes of the people, for whom he paid off an 
immense debt, and Mark Antony, who, out of 
friendship for Curio, had stood engaged with him 
for the debt. 

It is said, that when one of Cxsaris officers, 
who stood before the senate-house, waiting the 
issue of the debates, was informed, that they 
would not give Cxsar a longer term in his com- 
mand, he laid his hand upon his sword, and said, 
“ But this shall give it.” 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of his 
general tended that way; though Curio's de- 
mands in behalf of Caesar seemed more plausible. 
He proposed, that cither Pompey should likewise 
be obliged to dismiss his forces, or Cxsar suffered 
to keep his. “If they are both reduced to a 
private station," said he, “ they will agree upon 
reasonable terms ; or, if each retains his respec- 
tive power, they will be satisfied. But he who 
weakens the one, without doing the same by the 
other, must double that force which he fears will 
subvert the government." f 

Hereupon Marccllus the consul called Cxsar a 
public robber, and insisted that he should be 
declared an enemy to the state, if he did not lav 
down his arms. However, Curio, together with 
Antony and Piso, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
should be made into the sense of the senate. He 
first proposed, that such as were of opinion, that 
Cxsar should disband his army, and Pompey 
keep his, should draw to one side of the house, , 
and there appeared a majority for that motion. 
Then he proposed, that the number of those 
should be taken, whose sense it was, that both 
should lay down their arms, and neither remain 
in command ; upon which question, Pompey had 
only twenty-two, and Curio all the rest.J Curio, 
proud of his victor}’, ran in transports of joy to 
the assembly of the people, who received him 
with the loudest plaudits, and crowned him with 
flowers. Pompey was not present at the debate 
in the house ; for the commander of an army is 
not allowed to enter the city. But Marccllus 
rose up and said, " I will no longer sit to hear 
the matter canvassed ; but, as I see ten legions 
have already passed the Alps, I will send a man 
to oppose them in behalf of my country." 

Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in 
a time of public calamity. Marccllus walked 
through th e/cruv:, followed by the senate, and 
when he was in sight of Pompey without the 
gate, he said, “Pompey, I charge you to assist 
your country ; for which purpose you shall make 
use of the troops you have, and levy what new 

* .£310,625 sterling. With this money he built 
the stately Basilica, that afterwards bore his 
name. 

f Cornelius Scipio, one of Pompey’s friends, 
remonstrated, that, in the present case, a great 
difference was to be made between the proconsul 
of Spain and the proconsul of Gaul, since the 
term of the former was not expired, whereas that 
of the latter was. 

X Dio, on the contrary, affirms that, upon this 
question, the senate were almost unanimous for 
Pompey ; only two voting for Cxsar, viz. Marcus 
Cxcilius and Curio. 


ones you please.” Lcntulus, one of the consuls 
elect for the next year, said the same. But when 
Pompey came to make the new levies, some abso- 
lutely refused to enlist ; others gave in their 
names in small numbers and with no spirit ; and 
the greatest part called out, “ A peace ! A 
peace!” For Antony, notwithstanding the in- 
junction of the senate to the contrary', had read a 
letter of Caesar’s to the people, well calculated to 
gain them. He proposed, that both Pompey and 
he should resign their governments and dismiss 
their forces, and then come and give an account 
of their conduct to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon 
his office, would not assemble the senate ; for ^ 
Cicero, who was now returned from his govern- J 
ment m Cilicia, endeavoured to bring about a f' 
reconciliation. He proposed, that Cxsar should 
give up Gaul and disband the greatest part of 
his army, and keeping only two legions and the 
province of II lyric urn, wait for another consul- 
ship. As Pompey received this proposal very ill, 
Cxsar’s friends were persuaded to agree, that he 
should only keep one of those two legions. But 
Lcntulus was against it, and Cato cried out, 
that Pompey was committing a second error, 
in suffering himself to be so imposed upon ; the 
reconciliation, therefore, did not take effect. 

At the same time news was brought, that 
Cxsar had seized Armimum, a considerable city 
in Italy, and that he was marching directly 
towards Rome with all his forces. The last cir- 
cumstance, indeed, was not true. He advanced 
with only 300 horse and 5000 foot ; the rest of hts 
forces were on the other side of the Alps, and he 
would not waitfor them, choosing rather to put 
his adversaries in confusion by a sudden and un- 
expected attack, than to fight them when better 
prepared. When he came to the river Rubicon, 
which was the boundary’ of his province, he 
stood silent a long time, weighing with himself 
the greatness of his enterprise. At last, like one 
who plunges down from the top of a* precipice 
into a gulf of immense depth, he silenced his 
reason, and shut his eyes against the danger ; and 
crying out, in the Greek language, “The die is 
cast," he marched over with his army’. 

Upon the first report of this at Rome, the city 
was in greater disorder and astonishment than 
had ever been ^ known. The senate and the 
magistrates ran immediately to Pompey. Tuthis 
asked him,* what forces he had ready for war ; 
and as he hesitated in his answer, ana only said 
at last, in a tone of no great assurance, that lie 
had the two legions lately sent him back by 
Cxsar, and that out of the new levies he believed 
he should shortly be able to make up a body’ of 
30,000 men; lullus exclaimed, “O Pompey, 
you have deceived us!” and pave it as his 
opinion, that ambassadors should immediately be 
despatched to Cxsar. Then one Favonius, a 
man otherwise of no ill character, but who by an . 
insolent brutality, affected to imitate the noble ft 
freedom of Cato, bade Pompey stamp upon thc^V 
ground, and call forth the armies he had pro- / 
mised. 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with great 
mildness ; and when Cato put him in mind of the 
warnings he had given him as to Cxsar, from 
the first, he said Cato indeed had spoken more 
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like a prophet, and he had acted more like a 
friend. Cato then advised that Pompey should 
not only be appointed general, but invested with 
a discretionary potecr : adding, that those who 
were the authors of great evils knew best how to 
cure them. So saying, lie set out for his province 
of Sicily, and the other great officers departed 
for theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and no- 
thing could be more perplexed than the whole 
face of things. Those who lived out of Rome 
(led to it from all quarters, and those who lived 
in it abandoned it as fast. These saw, that in 
such a tempestuous and disorderly state of 
affairs, the well disposed part of the city wanted 
strength, and that the ill disposed were so refrac- 
tory that they could not be managed by the 
magistrates. The terrors of the people could not 
be removed, and no one would suffer Pompcy to 
lay a plan of action for himself. According to 
the passion wherewith each was actuated, 
whether fear, sorrow, ordoubt, they endeavoured 
to inspire him with the same ; insomuch that he 
adopted different measures the same day. He 
could gain no certain intelligence of the enemy’s 
motions, because every man brought him the 
report he happened to take up, and was angry if 
it did not meet with credit. 

Pompcy at last caused it to be declared by an 
edict in form, that the commonwealth was in 
danger, and no peace to be expected. After 
which, he signified ,that he should look upon 
those who remained in the city as the partisans 
of Ctesar ; and then quitted it in the dusk of the 
evening. The consuls also fled, without offering 
the sacrifices which their customs required before 
a war. However, in this great extremity, Pom- 
pey could not but be considered as happy in the 
nfiections of his countrymen. Though many 
blamed the war, there was not a man who hated 
the general. Nay, the number of those who 
followed him, out of attachment to his person, 
was greater than that of the adventurers in the 
cause of liberty. 

A few days after, Censor arrived at Rome. 
When he was in possession of the city, he behaved 
with great moderation in many respects, and 
composed, in a good measure, the minds of its 
remaining inhabitants. Only when Metcllus, 
one of the tribunes of the people, forbade him to 
touch the money in the public treasury, he threat- 
ened him with death, adding an expression more 
terrible than the threat itself, that it was easier 
for him to do it than to say it. Mctellus being 
thus frightened off, Ctesar took what sums he 
wanted, and then went in pursuit of Pompcy ; 
hastening to drive him out of Italy, before his 
forces could arrive from Spain. 

Pompey, who was master of Brundusium, and 
had a sufficient number of transports, desired the 
consuls to embark without loss of time, and sent 
them before him with thirty cohorts to Dyrrlia- 
chium. But at the same time he sent his father-in- 
law Scipio and his son Cnrcus into Syria, to 
provide ships of war. He had well secured the 
gates of the city, and planted the lightest of his 
stingers and archers upon the walls ; and having 
now ordered the Brunducians to keep within 
doors, he caused a number of trenches to be cut, 
and sharp stakes to be driven into them, and then 
covered with earth, in all the streets, except two 
which led down to the sea. In three days all his 
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other troops were embarked without interruption ; 
nnd then lie suddenly gave the signal to those 
who guarded the walls ; in consequence of which, 
they ran swiftly down to the harbour, nnd got on 
board. Thus having his whole complement, he 
set sail, and crossed the sea to Dyrrhachium. 

When Cmsar came and saw the walls left 
destitute of defence,* he concluded that Pompey 
had taken to flight, nnd in his eagerness to 
pursue, would certainly have fallen upon the 
sharp stakes in the trenches, had not the Brun- 
dusians informed him of them. He then avoided 
the streets, and took a circuit round the town, by 
which he discovered that all the vessels were set 
out, except two that bad not many soldiers 
aboard. 

This manoeuvre 'of Pompcy was commonly 
reckoned among the greatest acts of generalship. 
Ctesar, however, could not help wondering, that 
his adversary, who was in possession of a fortified 
town, and expected his forces from Spain, and at 
the same time was master of the sea, should give 
up Italy in such a manner. Cicero , 1 too, blamed 
him for imitating the conduct of Themistoclcs, 
rather than that of Pericles, when the posture of 
his affairs more resembled the circumstances, of 
the latter. On tile other hand, the steps which 
Ctesar took showed be was afraid of having the 
war drawn out to any length : for having taken 
Numcrius.t a friend of Pompey’s, he had sent 
him to Brundusium, with offers of coming to an 
accommodation upon reasonable terms. But 
Nitmerius, instead of returning with an answer, 
sailed away with Pompcy. 

Ctesar thus made himself master of all Italy in 
sixty days without the least bloodshed, and he 
would have been glad to have gone immediately 
in pursuit of Pompcy. But as iie was in want of 
shipping, lie gave up that design for the present, 
and marched to Spain, with an intent to gain the 
forces there. 

In the mean time Pompey assembled a great 
army; and at sea he was altogether invincible. 
For he had 500 ships of war, and the number of 
bis lighter vessels was still greater. As for his 
land forces, he had 7000 horse, the flower of 
Rome and Italy, § all men of family, fortune, and 
courage. His infantry, though numerous, was a 
mixture of raw, undisciplined soldiers : he there- 
fore exercised them during his stay at Bcrcea, 
where he was by no means idle, but went through 
nil the exercises of a soldier, os if be had been in 
the flower ofhis age. It inspired his troops with 
new courage, when they saw Pompey the Great, 
at the age of fifty-eight, going through the whole 


* Ctesar besieged the place nine days, during 
which he not only invested it on the land side, 
but undertook to shut up the port by a staccado 
of his own invention. However, before the work 
could be completed, Pompey made his escape, 
t Ep. to Atticus, vii. 11. 

J Ctesar calls him Cn. RTagius, lie was 
master of Pompey’s Board of Works. 

§ Ctesar on the contrary says, that this body of 
horse was almost entirely composed of strangers. 
"There were 600 Galatians, 500 Cappadocians, as 
many Thracians, eoo Macedonians, 500 Gauls, or 
Germans, 800 raised out ofhis own estates, or out 
of his own retinue ; ” and so of the rest, whom he 
particularly mentions, and tells us to what 
countries they belonged. 
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military discipline, in heavy armour, on foot ; and 
then mounting his horse, drawing his sword with 
ease when at full speed, and as dexterously 
sheathing it again. As to the javelin, he threw 
it not only with great exactness, but with such 
force that few of the young men could dart it to 
a greater distance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp : 
and the number of Roman officers who had com- 
manded armies was so great, that it was sufficient 
to make up a complete senate. Labienus,* who 
had been honoured with Caesar’s friendship, and 
served under him in Gaul, now joined Pompey. 
Even Brutus, the son of that Brutus who was 
killed by him not very fairly in Cisalpine Gaul, a 
man of spirit, who had never spoken to Pompey 
before, because he considered him as the mur- 
derer of his father, now ranged himself under his 
banners, as the defender of the liberties of his 
country. Cicero too, though he had written and 
advised otherwise, was ashamed not to appear in 
the number of those who hazarded their Jives for 
Rome. Tidius Scxtius, though extremely old, 
and maimed of one leg, repaired, among the rest, 
to his standard in Macedonia ; and though others 
only laughed at the poor appearance he made, 
Pompey no sooner cast his eyes upon him than he 
rose up, and ran to meet him ; considering it as a 
great proof of the justice of his cause, that, in 
spite of age and weakness, persons should come 
and seek danger with him, rather than stay at 
home in safety. 

But after Pompey had assembled his senate, 
and at the motion of Cato, a decree was made, 
that no Roman should be killed except in battle, 
nor any city that was subject to the Romans be 
plundered, Pompey’s party gained ground daily. 
Those who lived at too great a distance, or were 
too weak to take a share in the war, interested 
themselves in the cause as much as they were 
able, and with words at least, contended for it ; 
looking upon them as enemies both to the gods 
and men, who did not wish that Pompey might 
conquer. 

# Not but that Cxsar made a merciful use of his 
victories. He had lately made himself master 
of Pomney’s forces in Spain, and though it was 
not without a battle, lie dismissed the officers, 
and incorporated the troops.with his own. After 
this, he passed the Alps again, and marched 
through Italy to Brundusium, where he arrived 
at the time of the winter solstice. There he 
crossed the sea, and landed at Oricum ; from 
whence he despatched Vibullius,t one of Pom- 

• It seemed very strange, says Dio, that La- 
bienus should abandon Cresar, who had loaded 
him with honours and given him the command of 
all the forces on the other side of the Alps, while 
he was at Rome. But he gives this reason for 
it : "Labienus, elated with his immense wealth, 
and proud of his preferments, forgot himself to 
such a degree as to assume a character very 
unbecoming a person in his circumstances. He 
was even for putting himself upon an equality 
with Cxsar, who thereupon grew cool towards 
him, and treated him with some reserve, which 
Labienus resented, and went over to Pompey." 

t In the printed text it is Julius ; but one of 
the manuscripts gives us VtluUius , which is the 
name he has in Cxsar’s Commcn. lib. iii. 
Vibullius Rufus travelled night and day, without 


pey’s friends, whom he had brought prisoner 
thither, with proposals of a conference between 
him and Pompey, in which they should agree to 
disband their armies within three days, renew 
their friendship, confirm it with solemn oath, and 
then both return to Italy. 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, 
and therefore drew down in haste to the sea, and 
secured all the forts and places of strength for 
land forces, as well as all the ports and other 
commodious stations for shipping ; so that there 
was not a wind that blew, which did not bring 
him either provisions, or troops, or money. On 
the other hand, Cxsar was reduced to such 
straits, both by sea and land, that he urns under H 
the necessity of seeking a battle. Accordingly, U 
he attacked Pompey’s intrenchments, and bade 
him defiance daily. In most of these attacks 
and skirmishes he had the advantage ; but one 
day was in danger of losing his whole armj’. 
Pompey fought with so much valour, that he put 
Crcsar’s whole detachment to flight, after having 
killed 2000 men upon the spot; but was either 
unable or afraid to pursue his blow, and enter 
their camp with them. Cxsar said to his friends 
on the occasion, “ This day the victory had been 
the enemy’s had their general known how to 
conquer." * 

Pompey’s troops, elated with this success, 
were in great haste to come to a decisive battle. 
Nay, Pompey himself seemed to give in to their 
opinions by writing to the, kings, the generals, 
and cities, in his interest, in the style of a con- 
queror. Yet all this while he dreaded the issue 
of a general action, believing it much better, , 
by length of time, by famine and fatigue, to tire L 
out men who had been ever invincible in arms, > 
and long accustomed to conquer when they .1 
fought together. Besides, he knew the infirmities 
of age had made them unfit for the other opera* 
tions of war, for long marches and counter- 
marches, for digging trenches and building forts, 
and that, therefore, they wished for nothing so 
much as a battle. Pompey, with all these argu- 
ments, found it no easy matter to keep his army 
quiet. 

After this last engagement, Cxsar was in such 
want of provisions, that he was forced to de- 
camp, and he took his way through Athamnnia 
into Thessaly. This added so much to the high 
opinion Poppcy s soldiers had of themselves, 
that it was impossible to keep it within bounds. 

allowing himself any rest, till he reached Pom- 
pey’s camp, who had not yet received advice of 
Caesar's arrival ; but was no sooner informed of 
the taking of Oricum and Apollonia, than he 
immediately decamped, and by long marches 
reached Oricum before Cmsar. 

* Yet it may be observed, in defence of Pom- 
pey, that as his troops were raw and inex- 
perienced, it was not amiss to trj* them in many r 
skirmishes and light attacks, before he hazardcc^il 
a general engagement with an army of vetcransii 
Many instances of that kind might be produced ' 
from the conduct of the ablest generals. And 
wc are persuaded that if Pompey had attempted 
to force Cxsar s camp he would have been re- 
pulsed with loss and disgrace. Pompey’s greatest 
error seems to have been, his suffering himself to 
be brought'to an action at last by the importunity 
of his officers and soldiers. 
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They cried out with one voice, “ Cxsar is fled.” 
Some called upon the general to pursue : some 
to pass over into Italy. Others sent their friends 
and servants to Rome, to engage houses near 
the Jorum, for the convenience of soliciting the 
great officers of state. And not a few went of 
their own accord to Cornelia, who had been 
privately lodged in Lesbos, to congratulate her 
upon the conclusion of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was 
called ; in which Afranius gave it as his opinion, 
that they ought immediately to regain Italy, for 
that was the great prize aimed at in the war. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the 
Gauls would soon submit to those who were 
. masters there. What should affect Pompcy still 
more was, that his native country, just by, 
stretched out her hands to him as a suppliant ; 
and it could not be consistent with his honour to 
let her remain under such indignities, and in so 
disgraceful a vassalage to the slaves and flatterers 
of tyrants. But Pompcy thought it would 
neither be for his reputation, to fly a second time 
from Cxsar, and again to be pursued, when 
Fortune put it in his power to pursue ; nor 
agreeable to the laws of piety, to leave his 
father-in-law Scipio, and many other persons 
of consular dignity, in Greece and Thessaly, a 
prey to Cxsar, with all their treasures and forces. 
As for Rome, he should take the best care of 
her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest 
distance from her; that, without feeling its 
calamities, or perhaps hearing the report of them, 
she might quietly wait for the conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit 
A yof Cxsar, with a resolution not to hazard a 
if 'battle, but to keep near enough to hold him, as 
'-**1 it were, besieged, and to wear him out with 
■ famine. This he thought the best method he 
could take ; and a report was, moreover, brought 
him, of its being whispered among the eques- 
trian order, that as soon as they had taken off 
Cxsar, they could do nothing better than take 
him off too. Some say, this was the reason why 
he did not employ Cato in any service of im- 
portance, but, upon his march against Cxsar, 
sent him to the sea-coast, to take care of the 
baggage, lest, after he had destroyed Cxsar, 
Cato should soon oblige him to lay down his 
commission. 

While he thus softly followed the enemy's 
steps, a complaint was raised against him, and 
urged with much clamour, that he was not ex- 
ercising his generalship upon Cxsar, but upon 
the senate and the whole commonwealth, in 
order that he might for ever keep the command 
in his hands, and have those for his guards and 
servants, who had a right to govern the world. 
Domitius ./Enobarbus, to increase the odium, 
always called him Agamemnon, or king of kings. 
Favonius piqued him no less with a jest, than 
others by their unseasonable severity; he went 
fj-ibout crying, “ My friends, we shall cat no figs 
•{in Tusculum this year." _ And Lucius Afranius, 
who lost the forces in Spain, and was accused of 
having betrayed them into the enemy’s hand, 
now when he saw Pompey avoid a battle, said 
he was surprised that his accusers should make 
any difficulty of fighting that merchant (as they 
1 called him) who trafficked for provinces. 

These and many other like sallies of ridicule 
had such an effect upon Pompey, who was 


ambitious of being spoken well of by the world, 
and had too much deference for the opinions of 
his friends, that he gave Up his own better judg- 
ment, to follow them in the career of their false 
hopes and prospects. A thing which would have 
been unpardonable in the pilot or master of a 
ship, much more in the commander in chief of 
so many nations, and such numerous armies. 
He had often commended the physician who 
gives no indulgence to the whimsical longings of 
his patients, and yet he humoured the sickly 
cravings of his army, and was afraid to give 
them pain, though necessary for the preservation 
of their life and being. For who can say that 
army was in a sound and healthy state, when 
some of the officers went about the camp can- 
vassing for the offices of consul and prxtor ; 
and others, namely Spinthcr, Domitius, and 
Scipio, were engaged in quarrels and cabals 
about Cxsar's high-priesthood, as if their ad- 
versary had been only a Tigranes, a king of 
Armenia, or a prince of the Nabathxans ; and 
not that Cxsar and that army, who had stormed 
3000 cities, subdued above 300 nations, gained 
numberless battles of the Germans and Gauls, 
taken 1,000,000 prisoners/ and killed as many 
fairly in the field. Notwithstanding all this, 
they continued loud and tumultuous in their 
demands of a battle, and when they came to the 
plains of Pharsalia, forced Pompey to call a 
council of war. Labienus, who had the com- 
mand of the cavalry, rose up first, and took an 
oath, that he would not return from the battle, 
till he had put the enemy to flight. All the other 
officers swore the same. 

The night following, Pompey had this dream. 
He thought he entered his own theatre, ami 
was received with loud plaudits ; after which, he 
adorned the temple of Venus the Victorious with 
many spoils. This vision, on one side, en- 
couraged him, and on the other alarmed him. 
He was afraid that Cxsar, who was a descendant 
of Venus, would be aggrandized at his expense. 
Besides, a panic * fear ran through the camp, the 
noise of which awakened him. And about the 
morning wat6h, over Cxsar’s camp, where every- 
thing was perfectly quiet, there suddenly ap- 
peared a great light, from which a stream of fire 
issued in the form of a torch, and fell upon that 
of Pompey. Cxsar himself says he saw it as 
he was going his rounds. 

Cxsar was preparing, at break of day,_ to 
march to Scotusa : t lus soldiers were striking 
their tents, and the servants, and beasts of 
burden, were already in motion, when his scouts 
brought intelligence, that they had seen arms 
handed about in the enemy's camp, and per- 
ceived a noise and bustle, which indicated an ap- 
proaching battle. After these, others came and 
assured him, that the first ranks were drawn up. 


* Panic fears were so called, from the terror 
which the god Pan is said to have struck the 
enemies of Greece with, at the battle of Mara- 
thon. 

1 Scotusa was a city of Thessaly. Cxsar was 
persuaded that Pompey would not come to 
action, and therefore chose to march in search 
of provisions, as well as to harass the enemy 
with frequent movements, and to watch an op- 
portunity, in some of those movements, to fall 
upon them. 
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Upon this Gssar said, “The long-wished day 
is come, on which we shall fight with men, and 
not with want and famine." Then he imme- 
diately ordered the red mantle to be put up 
before his pavilion, which, among the Romans, 
is the signal of a battle. The soldiers no sooner 
beheld it, than they left their tents as they were, 
and ran to arms with loud shouts, and every 
expression of joy. And when the officers began 
to put them in order of battle, each man fell into 
his proper rank as quietly, and with as much 
skill and ease, as a chortts in a tragedy. 

Pompcy * placed himself in his right wing over 
against Antony, and his father-in-law, Scipio, in 
the centre, opposite Domitius Calvinus.. His left 
wing was commanded by Lucius Domitius, and 
supported by the cavalry : for they were, almost 
all ranged on that side, in order to break in upon 
Cmsar, and cut off the tenth legion, which was 
accounted the bravest in his army, and in which 
he used to fight in person. Ocsar, seeing the 
enemy's left wing so well guarded with horse, 
and fearing the excellence of their armour, sent 
for a detachment of six cohorts from the body 
of reserve, and placed them behind the tenth 
legion, with orders not to stir before the attack, 
lest they should be discovered by the enemy ; 
but when the enemy’s cavalry had charged, to 
make up through the foremost ranks, and then 
not to discharge their javelins at a distance, 
as brave men generally do in their eagerness to 
come to sword in hand, but to reserve them till 
they came to close fighting, and push them for- 
ward into the eyes and faces of the enemy. 
“For those fair young dancers," said he, “will 
never stand the steel aimed at their eyes, but will 
fly to save their handsome faces." 

* It is somewhat surprising, that the account 
which Qesar himself has left us of this memor- 
able battle should meet with contradiction. , 
Yet so it is ; Plutarch differs widely from him, 
and Appian from both. According to Caesar 
(Bell. Civil, lib. iii.), Pompey was on the left 
with the two legions, which Qesar had returned 
him at the beginning of the war. Scipio, Pom- 

f >cy*s father-in-law, was in the centre, with the 
cgions he had brought from Syria, and the rein- 
forcements sent by several kings and states of 
Asia. The Cilician legion, and some cohorts 
which had served in Spain, were in the right, 
under the command of Afranius. As Pompcy’s 
right wing was covered by the Enipeus, he 
strengthened the left with the 7000 horse, as well 
as with the slingcrs and archers. The whole 
army, consisting of 45,000 men, was drawn up 
in three lines, with very little spaces between 
them. In conformity to this disposition, Qcsar’s 
army was drawn up in the following order : the 
tenth legion, which had on all occasions sig- 
nalized itself above the rest, was placed in the 
right wing, and the ninth in the lett ; but as the 
latter had been considerably weakened in the 
action at Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was 
posted so near it, as to be able to support and 
reinforce it upon occasion. The rest of Carsar’ s 
forces filled up the spaces between the two wings. 
Mark Antony commanded the left wing, Sylla 
the right, and Cneius Domitius Calvus the main 
body. As for Qwar, he posted himself on the 
right over against Pompcy, that he might have 
him always in sight. 


While Qesar was thus employed, Pompey took 
a view on horseback of the order of both armies ; 
and finding that the enemy kept their ranks with 
the utmost exactness, and quietly waited for the 
signal of battle, while his. own men, for want of 
experience, were fluctuating and unsteady, he 
was afraid they would be broken upon the first 
onset. He therefore commanded the vanguard 
to stand ‘firm in their ranks,* and in that close 
order to receive the enemy's charge. Caesar 
condemned this measure, as not only tending to 
lessen the vigour of the blows, which is always 
greatest in the assailants, but also to damp the 
fire and spirit of the men ; whereas those who 
advance with impetuosity, and animate each other >1 
with shouts, are filled with an enthusiastic valour l* 
and superior ardour. . 

Caesar’s army consisted of 22,000 men, and 
Pompey’s was something more than twice that 
number. When the signal was given on both 
sides, and the trumpets sounded a charge, each 
common man attended only to his own concern. 
But some of the principal Romans and Greeks, 
who only stood and looked on, when the dreadful 
moment of action approached, could not help 
considering to what the avarice and ambition of 
two men had brought the Roman empire. The 
same arms on both sides, the troops marshalled 
in the same manner, the same standards ; in 
short, the strength and flower of one and the 
same city turned upon itself! What could.be a 
stronger proof of the blindness and infatuation of 
human nature, when carried away by its passions? 
Had they been willing to enjoy the fruits of their 
labours in peace and tranquility, the greatest and 
best part of the world was their own. . Or,. iCJ 
they must have indulged, their thirst of victories > 
and triumphs, the Par thin ns and Germans were j 
yet to be subdued; Scythia and India yet re- 
mained ; together with a very plausible colour for 
their lust of new acquisitions, the pretence of 
civilizing barbarians. And what Scythian horse, 
what Parthian arrows, what Indian treasures, 
could have resisted 70,000 Romans, led on by 
Pompcy and Cmsar, with whose names those 
nations had long been acquainted ! . Into such a 
variety of wild and savage, countries had these 
two generals carried their victorious arms. 
Whereas now they stood threatening each other 
with destruction.; not sparing even . their own 
glory, though to it they sacrificed their country, 
but prepared, one of them, to lose the reputation 
of being invincible, which hitherto they had both 
maintained. So that the alliance which they hacl 
contracted by Pompey’s marriage to Julia, was 
from the first only an artful expedient ; and her 
charms were to form a self-interested compact, 
instead of being the pledge of a sincere friend- 
shin. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with 
men, and. horses and arms ; and the signal of j 
battle being given on both sides, the first on 
Qcsar's side, who advanced to the charge wa*^? 
Cnius Crastinus,t who commanded a corps of/ 
lco men, and was determined to make good hi* ' 

* Vide C-iT-S. ubi supra. 

This, however, must be said in excuse fer 
Pompey, that generals of great fame and ex- 
perience have sometimes done as he did. 

I So Qe<ar calls him. His name in Plutarch 
is CmssitV:::*, in Appian Crr.ss:n::s. 
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promise to his general. He was the first man 
Cmsar saw when he went out of the trenches in 
the morning; and upon Cmsar’s asking him what 
lie thought of the battle, he stretched out his 
hand, and answered in a cheerful tone, “You 
will gain a glorious victory, and I shall have your 
praise this day, cither ahvc or dead.” In pur- 
suance of this promise, lie advanced the foremost, 
and many following to support him, he charged 
into the midst of the enemy. They soon took to 
their swords, and numbers were slain ; but as 
Crastinus was making his way forward, and 
cutting down all before him, one of Pompey’s men 
stood to receive him, and pushed his sword in at 
his mouth with such force, that it went through 
I / the nape of his neck. Crastinus thus killed, the 
fight was maintained with equal advantage on 
both sides. 

Pompey did not immediately lead on his right 
wing, but often directed his eyes to the left, and 
lost time in waiting to see what execution his 
cavalry would do tnerc. hi can while they had 
extended their squadrons to surround Crcsar, and 
prepared to drive the few horse he had placed in 
front, back upon the foot. At that instant Cresar 
gave the signal : upon which his cavalry retreated 
a little ; and the six cohorts, which consisted of 
3000 men, and had been placed behind the tenth 
legion, advanced to surround Pompey’s cavalry ; 
and coming close up to them, raised the points of 
their javelins, as they had been taught, and aimed 
them at the face. Their adversaries, who were 
not experienced in any kind of fighting, and had 
not the least previous idea of this, could not parry 
. or endure the blows upon their faces, but turned 
\ y v their backs, or covered their eyes with their 
, f hands, and soon fled with great dishonour. 
/ Crcsar's men took no care to pursue them, but 
turned their force upon the enemy’s infantry* 
particularly upon that wing, which, now stripped 
of its horse, lay open to the attack on all sides. 
The six cohorts, therefore, took them in flank, 
while the tenth legion charged them in front; and 
they, who had hoped to surround the enemy, and 
1 now, instead of that, saw themselves surrounded, 
made but a short resistance, and then took to a 
precipitate flight. 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey 
conjectured the fate of his cavalry ; and it is hard 
to say what passed in his mind at that moment. 
He appeared like a man moonstruck and dis- 
tracted ; and without considering that he was 
Pompey the Great, or speaking to any one, he 
quitted the ranks, and retired step by step to- 
wards his camp — a scene which cannot be better 
painted than in these verses of Homer : — * 

But partial Jove, espousing Hector’s part, _ 

Shot heaven-bred horror through the Grecian's 
heart ; 

Confused, unnerv’d in Hector’s presence grown, 

Amazed he stood with terrors not his own. 
ri O’er his broad back his moony shield Jie threw, 
/J And, glaring round, by tardy steps withdrew. 

^ Pope. 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he 
sat down, and uttered not a word, till at last, 
upon finding that some of the enemy entered the 
camp with the fugitives, he said, “ What J into 
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my camp too After tins sliort exclamation, he 
rose up, and dressing himself in a manner suitable 
to his fortune, privately withdrew.* All the other 
legions (led ; and a great slaughter was made in 
the camp, of the servants and others who had the 
care of the tents. But Asinius Pollio, who then 
fought on Caesar's side, assures us, that of the 
regular troops there were not above 6000 men 
killcd.f 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a 
spectacle which showed, in strong colours, the 
vanity and folly of Pompey’s troops. All the 
tents were crowned with myrtle ; the beds were 
strewed with flowers ; the tables covered with 
cups, and bowls of wine set out. In short, every- 
thing had the appearance of preparations for feasts 
and sacrifices, rather than for men going out to 
battle. To such a degree had their vain hopes 
corrupted them, and with such a senseless con- 
fidence they took the field 1 

When Pompey had got at a little distance from 
the camp, he quitted his horse. He had very few 
people about him ; and, as he saw he was not 
pursued, he went softly on, wrapped up in such 
thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, who 
had been used for thirty-four years to conquer 
and carry all before him, and now in his old age 
first came to know what it was to be defeated and 
to fly. We may easily conjecture what his 
thoughts must be, when in one short hour he had 
lost the glory and the power which had been 
growing up amidst so many wars and conflicts ; 
and he who was lately guarded with such armies 
of horse and foot, and such great and powerful 
fleets, was reduced to so mean and contemptible 
an equipage, that his enemies, who were in search 
of him, could not know him. 

He passed by Larissa, and came to Tempe 
where, burning with thirst, lie threw himself upon 
his face, and drank out of the river ; after which, 
he passed through the valley, and went down to 
the sea-coast. There he spent the remainder of 
the night in a poor fisherman’s cabin. Next 
morning, about break of day, he went on board 
a small river-boat, taking with him such of his 

* Cresar tells us that the cohorts appointed to 
defend the camp made a vigorous resistance ; but 
being at length overpowered, fled to n neighbour- 
ing mountain, where he resolved to invest them. 
But before he had finished his lines, want of water 
obliged them to abandon that post, and_ retire 
towards Larissa. Cmsar pursued the fugitives at 
the head of four legions (not of the fourth legion, 
ns theauthorsof the Universal History erroneously 
say), and after six miles’ march came up with 
them. But they, not daring to engage troops 
flushed with victory, fled for refuge to a high 
hill, the foot of which was watered by a little 
river. Though Cmsar’s men were quite spent, 
and ready to faint with the excessive heat and 
the fatigue of the whole day, yet, by his obliging 
manner, he prevailed upon them to cut off the 
convcmency of the water from the enemy by a 
trench. Hereupon, the unfortunate fugitives 
came to a capitulation, threw down their arms, 
and implored the clemency of the conqueror. 
This they all did, except some senators, who, as 
it was now night, escaped in the dark. Vide 
CVrs. Bell. lib. iii. 80. 

t Ctesar says, that in all there were 15,000 
killed, and 24,000 taken prisoners. 


* In the eleventh hook of the Iliad, where he 
is speaking of the flight of Ajax before Hector. 
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with a considerable body of men which he had 
collected after their flight, he lamented to his 
friends his great error, in suffering himself to be 
forced into an engagement at land, and making 
no use of those forces, in which he was con- 
fessedly stronger ; nor even taking care to fight 
near his fleet, that, in case of his meeting with a 
check at land, he might have been supplied from 
sea with another army, capable of making head 
against the enemy. Indeed, wc find no greater 
mistake in Pompcy’s whole conduct, nor a more 
remarkable instance of Caesars generalship, than 
in removing the scene of action to such a distance 
from the naval forces. 

However, as it was necessary to undertake 
something with the small means he had left, lie 
sent to some cities, and sailed to others himself, 
to raise money, and to get a supply of men for 
his ships. But knowing the extraordinary celerity 
of the enemy’s motions, he was afraid he might 
be beforehand with him, and seize all that he was 
preparing. He, therefore, began to think of 
retiring to some asylum, and proposed the matter 
in council. They could not think of any province 
in the Roman empire that would afford a safe 
retreat ; and when they cast their eyes on the 
foreign kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia as 
the most likely to receive and protect them in 
their present weak condition, and afterwards to 
send them back with a force sufficient to retrieve 
their affairs. Others were of opinion, it was 
proper to apply to Africa, and to Juba in par- 
ticular. But Thcophancs of Lesbos observed it 
was madness to leave Egypt, which was distant 
but three days’ sail. Besides, Ptolemy,* who was 
growing towards manhood, had particular obliga- 
tions to Pompey on his father's account; and 
should he go, then, and put himself in the hands 
of the Parthians, the most perfidious people in 
the world ? He represented what a wrong mea- 
sure* it would be, if, rather than trust to the 
clemency of a noble Roman, who was his father- 
in-law, and be contented with the second place of 
eminence, he would venture his person with 
ArsaccSjt by whom even Crassus would not be 
taken alive. He added, that it would be ex- 
tremely absurd to carry a young woman of the 
family of Scipio among barbarians, who thought 
power consisted in the display of insolence and 
outrage ; and where, if she escaped unviolated, 
it would be believed she did not, after she had 
been with those who were capable of treating her 
with indignity. It is said, this last consideration 
only prevented his marching to the Euphrates ; 
but it is some doubt with us, whether it was not 
rather his fate than his opinion, which directed 
his steps another way. 

When it was determined that they should seek 
for refuge in Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus with 
Cornelia, in a Selcucian galley. The rest accom- 
panied him, some in ships of war, and some in 
merchantmen: and they made a safe voyage. 


Being informed that Ptolemy was with his army 
at Pe[usium, where he was engaged In war with 
his sister, he proceeded thither, and sent a 
messenger before him to notify his arrival, and to 
entreat the king’s protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his 
prime minister, called a council of his ablest 
officer's ; though their advice had no more weight 
than lie was pleased to allow it. He ordered 
each, however, to give his opinion. But who can, 
without indignation, consider, that the fate of 
Pompey the Great was to be determined by 
Photinus, a eunuch ; by Theodotus, a man of 
Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric ; 
and by Achillas, an Egyptian? For among the 
king’s chamberlains and tutors, these had the 
greatest influence over him, and were the persons 
he most consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at 
some distance from the place, waiting the deter- 
mination^ of this respectable board ; while he 
thought it beneath him to be indebted to Caesar 
for his safety. The council were divided in their 
opinions; some advising the prince to give him 
an honourable reception ; and others to send him 
an order to depart. But Theodotus, to display 
his eloquence, insisted that both were wrong. 
“If you receive him,” said he, “you will have 
Caesar for your enemy, and Pompey for your 
master. If you order him off, Pompey may one 
day revenge the affront, and Caesar resent your 
not having put him in his hands : the best method, 
therefore, is to send for him, and put him to 
death. By this means you will do Caesar a favour, 
and have nothing to fear from Pompey.” He 
added, with a smile, “Dead men do not 
bite.” 

This advice being approved of, the execution of 
it was committed to Achillas. In consequence of 
which, he took with him Scptimius, who had 
formerly been one of Pompey's officers, and 
Salvius, who had also acted under him as a cen- 
turion, with three or four assistants, and made up 
to Pompey’s ship, where his principal friends and 
officers had assembled, to see how the affair went 
on. When they perceived there was nothing 
magnificent in their reception, nor suitable to the 
hopes which Theophanes had conceived, but that 
a few men only, in a fishing-boat, came to wait 
upon them, such want of respect appeared a sus- 
picious circumstance ; and they advised Pompey, 
while he was out of the reach of missive weapons, 
to get out to the main sea. 

Meantime, the boat approaching, Septimius 
spoke first, addressing Pompey, in Latin, by the 
title of Impcrator. Then Achillas saluted him 
in Greek, and desired him to come into the boat, 
because the water was very shallow towards the 
shore, and a galley must strike upon the sands. 
At the same time they saw several of the king’s 
ships getting ready, and the shore covered with 
troops, so that if they would have changed their 
minds, it was then too late; besides, their dis- 
trust would have furnished the assassins with a 


* This was Ptolemy Dionysius, the son of 
‘Ptolemy Auletes, who died in the year of Rome 
704, which was the year before the battle of 
Pharsalia. He was now in his fourteenth year. 

t From this passage it appears, that Arsaces 
was the common name of the kings of Parthia. 
For it was not the proper name of the king then 
upon the throne, nor of him who was at war with 
Crassus. 


retence for their injustice. He, therefore, em- 
raced Cornelia, who lamented his sad exit be- 
fore it happened ; _ and ordered two centurions, 
one of his enfranchised slaves, named Philip, and 
a servant called Scenes, to get into the boat be- 
fore him. When Achillas had^ hold of his 
hand, and he w as going to step in himself, he 
turned to his wife and son, and repeated that 
verse of Sophocles — - 
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Seck’st thou a tyrant's door ? then farewell free- the Great? " Philip answered, “ I ant his frccd- 
dom ! ^ man.” “ But you shall not,” said the old Ko- 

Though Fitcn as air before. man, “have this honour entirely to yourself. As 

a work of piety offers itself, let me have a share 
These were the last words he spoke to them. in it ; that 1 may not absolutely repent my 
As there was a considerable distance between having passed so many 3 'ears in a foreign coun- 
the galley and the shore, and he observed that try ; but, to compensate many misfortunes, may 
not a man in the boat showed him the least have the consolation of doing some of the last 
civility, or even spoke to him., he looked at Septi- honours * to the greatest general Rome ever pro- 
mius, and said, “Methinks, I remember you to duced.” In this manner was the funeral of Pom- 
have been my fellow-soldier ; ” but he answered pey conducted. 

only with a nod, without testifying any regard Next day Lucius Lcntulus, who knew nothing 
or friendship. A profound silence again taking of what had passed, bepuse he was upon his 
place, Pompey took out a paper, in which he had voyage from Cyprus, arrived upon the Egyptian 
written a speech in Greek, that he designed to shore, and as he was coasting along, saw the 
make to Ptolemy, and amused himself with read- funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did not yet 
ing it. > know, standing by it. Upon which he said to 

When they approached- the shore, Cornelia, himself, “Who has finished his days, and is 
with her friends in the galley, watched the event going to leave his remains upon this shore?” 
with great anxiety. She was a little encouraged, adding, after a short pause, with a sigh, “ Ah l 
when she saw a number of the king’s great officers Pompey the Great ! perhaps thou mayest be the 
coming down to the strand, in all appearance to man.” Lcntulus soon after went on shore, and 
receive her husband and do^ him honour. __ But was taken and slain. 

the moment Pompey was taking hold of Philip’s Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As 
hand, to raise him with more ease, Septimtus for Qcsar, he arrived not long after in Egypt, 
came behind, and run him through the body; which he found in great disorder. When they 
after which Salvius and Achillas also drew their came to present the head, he turned from it, and 
swords. Pompey took his robe in both hands the person that brought it, as a sight of horror, 
and covered his face ; and without saying or He received the seal, but it was with tears. The 
doing the least thing unworthy of him, submitted device was a lion holding a sword. The two 
to his fate: only uttering a groan, while they assassins, Achillas and Photinus, he put to death; 
despatched him with many blows. He was then and the king, being defeated in battle, perished 
just fifty-nine years old, for he was killed the day in the river. Theodotus, the rhetorician, escaped 
after his birthday.* the vengeance of Crcsar, by leaving Egypt ; out 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galley, upon he wandered about a miserable fugitive, and 
seeing him murdered, gave a shriek that was was hated wherever he went. At last, Marcus U 
heard to the shore, and weighed anchor immedi- Brutus, who killed Cmsar, found the wretch, in ‘ 
ately. Their flight was assisted by a brisk gale, his province of Asia, and put him to death, after 
as they got out more to sea ; so that the Egyp- having made him suffer the most exquisite ter- 
tians gave up their design of pursuing them. Hires. _ The ashes of Pompey were carried to 
The murderers having cut off Pompcj*s head, Cornelia, who buried them in his lands near 
threw the body out of the boat naked, and left it Alba.f 

exposed to all who were desirous of such a sight. 

Philip stayed till their curiosity was satisfied, * Of touching and wrapping up the body, 
and then washed the body with sea- water, and f Pompey has, in all appearance, and in all 
wrapped it in one of his own garments, because considerations of his character, had less justice 
he had nothing else at hand. The next thing done him by historians than any other man of his 
was to look out for wood for the funeral pile ; and time. His popular humanity, his military and 
casting his eyes over the shore, he spied the old political skill, his prudence (which he sometimes 
remains of a fishing-boat; which, though not unfortunately gave up), his natural bravery and 
large, would make a sufficient pile for a poor generosity, his conjugal virtues, which (though 
naked body that was not quite entire. sometimes impeached; were both naturally and 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank morally' great ; his cause, which was certainly, in 
and putting them together, an old Roman, who its original interests, the cause of Rome ; all 
had made some of his first campaigns under thcsc circumstances entitled him to a more dis- 
Pompcy, came up and said to Philip, “ Who arc tinguished and more respectable character than 
you that are preparing the funeral of Pompey any of his historians have thought proper to 

afford him. One circumstance, indeed, renders 

• Some divines, in saying that Pompey never the accounts that the writers, who rose after the 
prospered after he presumed to enter the sane- established monarchy, have given of his oppo- 
tuary in the temple at Jerusalem, intimate that sition, perfectly reconcilable to the prejudice 
his misfortunes were owing to that profanation ; which appears against him ; or rather to the rc- . 
but we forbear, with Plutarch, to comment on luctancc which they have shown to that praise S 
the providential determinations of the Supreme which they seemed to have felt that he deserved : 
Being. Indeed he fell a sacrifice to as vile a set when the commonwealth was no more, and the 
of people as he had before insulted ; for, the supporters of his interest had fallen with it, then 
Jews excepted, there was not upon earth a more history itself, not to mention poetry, departed 
despicable race of men than the cowardly cruel from its proper privilege of impartiality, and even 
Egyptians. I Plutarch made a sacrifice to imperial power. 
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AGESILAUS AND POMPEY COMPARED. 


Such is the account we had to give of the lives 
of these two great men ; and, in drawing up the 
parallel, we shall previously take a short survey 
of the difference in their character. 

In the first place, Pompcy rose to power, and 
established his reputation, by just and laudable 
means ; partly by the strength of his own genius, 
v v and partly by his services to Sylla, in freeing 
ft Italy from various attempts at despotism. Wherc- 
* as Agesilaus came to the throne by methods 
equally immoral and irreligious : for it was by 
accusing Le'otychidas of bastardy, whom lus 
brother had acknowledged as his legitimate son, 
and by eluding the oracle relative to a lame 
king.* 

In the next place, Pompcy paid all due respect 
to Sylla during his life, and took care to see his 
remains honourably interred, notwithstanding the 
opposition it met with from Lcpidus ; and after- 
wards he gave his daughter to Faustus, the son 
of Sylla. On the other hand, Agesilaus shook 
off Lysander upon a slight pretence, and treated 
him with great indignity. Vet the services 
Pompcy received from Sylla were not greater 
than those he had rendered him ; whereas Age- 
silaus was appointed king of Sparta by Lysander's 
means, and afterwards captain general of Greece. 

In the third place, Poinpey's offences against 
the laws and the constitution were principally 
f * owing to his alliances, to his supporting cither 
r Cmsar or Scipio (whose daughter lie had'marricd) 
in their unjust demands. Agesilaus not only 
gratified the passion of his son, by sparing the 
life of Sphodrias, whose death ought to have 
atoned for the injuries he had done the Athc- 

> jjians : but he likewise screened Phccbidas, who 
guilty of an egregious infraction of the 
league with the Thebans, and it was visibly for 
the sake of his crime that he took him into his 
protection. In short, whatever troubles Pompey 
brought upon the Romans, either through ignor- 
ance or a timorous complaisance for his friends, 
Agesilaus brought as great distresses upon the 
Spartans, through a spirit of obstinacy and re- 
sentment; for such was the spirit that kindled 
the Boeotian war. 

If, when we are mentioning their faults, we 
may take notice of their fortune, the Romans 
could have no previous idea of that of Pompey ; 
but the Lacedaemonians were sufficiently fore- 
warned of the danger of a lame reign, and yet 
Agesilaus would not suffer them to avail them- 
selves of that warning.! Nay, supposing Lco- 
tychidas a mere stranger, and as much a bastard 

^ * See the life of Agesilaus. 

k t It is true, the latter part of Agesilaus’s reign 
I was unfortunate, but the misfortunes were owing 
to his malice against the Thebans, and to Iris 
fighting (contrary to the laws of Lycurgus) the 
same enemy so frequently, that he taught them 
to beat him at last. 

Nevertheless, the oracle, as we have observed 
in a former note, probably meant the lameness of 
I the kingdom, in having but one king instead of 
two, and not the lameness of the king. 


as lie was; yet the family of Eurytion could 
easily have supplied Sparta with a king who was 
neither spurious nor maimed, had not Lysander 
been industrious enough to render the oracle 
obscure for the sake of Agesilaus. 

As to their political talents, there never was a 
finer measure than that of Agesilaus, when, in 
the distress of. the Spartans how to proceed 
against the fugitives after the battle of Leuctra, 
he decreed that the laws should be silent for that 
day. We have nothing of Pompey’s that can 
possibly be compared to it. On the contrary, 
he thought himself exempted from observing the 
laws he had made, and that his transgressing 
them showed liis friends his superior power : 
whereas Agesilaus, when under a necessity of 
contravening the laws, to save a number of 
citizens, found out an expedient which saved both 
the laws and the criminals. I must also reckon 
among his political virtues, his inimitable be- 
haviour upon the receipt of the scytcilc, which 
ordered him to leave Asia in the height of his 
success. For he did not, like Pompey, serve the 
commonwealth only in affairs which contributed 
to his own greatness ; the good of his country 
was his great object, and, with a view to that, he 
renounced such power and so much glory as no 
man had either before or after him, except Alex- 
ander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and consider 
their military performances ; the trophies which 
Pompey erected were so numerous, the armies he 
led so powerful, and the pitched battles he won 
so extraordinary, that I suppose Xenophon him- 
self would not compare the victories of Agesilaus 
with them ; though that historian, on account of 
his other excellencies, has been indulged the 
peculiar privilege of saying what he pleased of 
his hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their 
behaviour to their enemies, in poirit of equity and 
moderation. Agesilaus was bent upon enslaving 
Thebes, and destroyed hlcssene; the former the 
city from which his family sprung, the latter 
Sparta’s sister colony ; * and in the attempt he 
was near ruining Sparta itself. On the other 
hand, Pompey, after he had conquered the 
pirates, bestowed cities on such as were willing to 
change their way of life ; and when he might 
have led Tigranes, king of Armenia, captive at 
the wheels of his chariot, he rather chose to 
make him an ally ; on which occasion he made 
use of that memorable expression, “ I prefer the 
glory that will last for ever, to that of a day.’’ 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue is to 
be decided by such actions and counsels as are 
most characteristical of the great and wise com- 
mander, we shall find that the Lacedaemonian 
leaves the Roman far behind. In the first place, 
he never abandoned his city, though it was be- 
sieged by 70,000 men, while he had but a hand- 


* For Hercules was bom at Thebes, and Mes- 
sene was a colony of the Heraclidae, as well as 
Sparta. The Latin and French translations have 
mistaken the sense of this passage. 
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ful of men to oppose them with, and those lately 
defeated in the battle of Leuctra. But Pompey,t 
upon Cssax's advancing; with 5300 men only, and 
taking one little town in Italy, left Rome_ in a 
panic ; cither meanly yielding to so trifling a 
force, or failing in his intelligence of their real 
numbers. In his flight he carried off his own 
wife and^ children, but he left those of the other 
citizens in a defenceless state ; when he ought 
either to have stayed and conquered for his 
country’, or to have accepted such conditions as 
the conqueror might Jmpose ? who was both his 
fcllow-citizcn and his relation. A little while 
before, he thought it insupportable to prolong 
the term of his commission, and to grant him 
another consulship ; and now he suffered him to 
take possession ot the city, and to tell Metellus, 
that he considered him, and all the other inhabi- 
tants, as his prisoners. 

If it is the principal business of a general to 
know how to bring the enemy to a battle when 
he is stronger, and how to avoid being compelled 
to one when he is weaker, Agesilaus understood 
that rule perfectly well, and, by observing it, 
continued always invincible. But Pompey could 
never take Cxsar at a disadvantage ; on the con- 
trary, he suffered Cxsar to take the advantage of 
him, by being brought to hazard all in an action 
at land. The consequence of which was, that 
Cxsar became master of his treasures, his pro- 
visions, and the sea itself, when he might have 
preserved them all, had he known'.how to avoid a 
battle. 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey in 
this case, it reflects the greatest dishonour upon a 
general of his experience. If a young officer had 
been so much dispirited and disturbed by the 
tumults and clamouTS among his^ troops, as to 
depart from his better judgment, it would have 
been pardonable. But for Pompey the Great, 
whose camp the Romans called their country, 
and whose tent their senate, while they gave the 
name of rebels and traitors to those who stayed 
and acted as prxtors and consuls in Rome ; for 
Pompey, who had never been known to serve as 
a private soldier, but hadrnade all his campaigns 
with the greatest reputation ns general ; for such 
a one to be forced, by the scoffs of Favonius and 
Domitius, and the fear of being called Agamcm- 


• Here is another egregious instance of Plu- 
tarch’s prejudice against the character of Pompey. 
It is certain that he left not Rome till he was 
well convinced of the impossibility of maintaining 
it against the arms of Cxsar. For he was not 
only coming against it with a force much more 
powerful than is here mentioned ; but he had 
rendered even a siege unnecessary, by a previous 
distribution of his gold amongst the citizens. 


non, to risk the fate of the whole empire, and of 
liberty, upon the cast of a single die— who can 
bear it ? If he dreaded only present infamv, he 
ought to have made a stand at first, and to have 
fought for the city of Rome ; and not,. after call- 
ing his flight a manoeuvre of Themistocles, to 
look upon the delaying a battle in Thessaly ns a 
dishonour. For the gods had not appointed the 
fields of Pharsalia as the lists in which he was to 
contend for the empire of Rome,. nor was he 
summoned by a herald to make his appearance 
there, or otherwise forfeit the palm to. another. 
There were innumerable plains and cities ; nay, 
his command of the sea left the whole earth to 
his choice, had he been determined to imitate 
Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaus 
himself. 

Agesilaus certainly had no less tumults to en- 
counter in Sparta, when the Thcbans.challcngcd 
him to come out and fight for his dominions ; nor 
were the calumnies and slanders he met with in 
Egypt from the madness of the king less grating, 
when he advised that prince to lie still for a time. 
Yet by pursuing the sage measures he had first 
fixed upon, he not only saved the Egyptians 
in spite of themselves, but kept Sparta from sink- 
ing in the earthquake that threatened her \ nav, 
he erected there the best trophy imaginable 
against the Thebans ; for by keeping the Spar- 
tans from their ruin, which they were so obsti- 
nately bent upon, he put it in their power to 
conqucr.aftcrward. Hence it was that Agesilaus 
was praised by the persons whom he had saved 
by violence; and Pompey, who committed an 
error in complaisance to others, was condemned 
by those who drew him into it. Some say, 
indeed, that he was deceived by his father-in-law 
Scipio, who, wauling to convert to his own use 
the treasures lie had brought from Asia, had con- 
cealed them for that purpose, and hastened the 
action, under pretence that thej supplies would 
soon fail. But, supposing that true, a general 
should not have suffered himself to be so easily 
deceived, nor, in consequence of being so de- 
ceived, have hazarded the loss of alt. . buch arc 
the principal strokes that mark their military 
characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled 
thither out of necessity ; the other,.witliout any 
necessity or sufficient cause, listed himself in the 
service of a barbarous prince, to raise a fund for 
carrying on the war with the Greeks. So that if 
we accuse the Egyp dans' for their behaviour to 
Pompey, the Egyptians blame Agesilaus as much 
for his behaviour to them. The one was be- 
trayed by those in whom he put his trust ; the 
other was guilty of a breach of trust, in desert- 
ing those whom lie went to support, and going 
over to their enemies. 
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We shall now give the lives of Alexander the 
Great, and of Cxsar, who overthrew Pompey ; 
and, as the quantity of materials is so great, 
wc shall only premise, that we hope for in- 
dulgence though wc do not give the actions in 
full detail and with a scrupulous exactness, but 
rather in a short summary*; since we are not 
writing Histories, but Lives. Nor is it always 


in the most distinguished achievements that 
men’s virtuts or vices may be best discerned ; 
but. very often an action of small note, a short 
saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a person’s real 
character more than the greatest sieges or the 
most important battles. Therefore, as painters in 
their portraits labour the likeness in the face, and 
particularly abcut the eyes, in which the peculiar 
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turn of mind most appears, and run over the rest 
with a more careless hand ; so we must he per- 
mitted to strike off the features of the soul, in 
order to give a real likeness of these great men, 
and leave to others tile circumstantial detail of 
their labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was 
a descendant of Hercules by Caranus,* and of 
rEacus by Neoptolemus. His father Philip is 
said to have been initiated, when very young, 
along with Olympias, in the mysteries at Samo- 
thrnce : and having conceived an affection for her, 
he obtained her in marriage of her brother Arym- 
| has, to whom he applied, because she was left 
| an orphan. The night before the consummation 
of the marriage, she dreamed, that a thunder- 
bolt fell upon her belly, which kindled a great 
fire, and that the flame extended itself far and 
wide before it disappeared. And some time 
after the marriage, Philip dreamed that he sealed 
up the queen’s womb with a seal, the impression 
of which he thought was a lion. Most of the 
interpreters believed the dream announced some 
reason to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that 
Philip ought to look more closely to her conduct. 
But Aristandcr of Tclmesus said, it only denoted 
that the queen was pregnant ; for a seal is never 
put upon anything that is empty: and that the 
child would prove a boy, of a bold and lion- 
like courage. A serpent was also seen lying by 
Olympias as she slept ; which is said to have 
cooled Philip's affections for her more than any- 
thing, insomuch that he seldom repaired to her 
bed afterwards ; whether it was that lie feared 
some enchantment from her, or abstained from 
her embraces because he thought them taken up 
by some superior being. 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another man- 
ner. They tell us, that the women of this country 
were of old extremely fond of the ceremonies of 
Orpheus, and the orgies of Bacchus; and that 
they were called Ctodones and Mimalloiics , be- 
cause in many things they imitated the Edonian 
and Thracian women about Mount Htemus ; from 
whom the Greek word threscuein seems to be de- 
rived, which signifies the exercise of extravagant 
and superstitious observances. Olympias being 
remarkably ambitious of these inspirations^ and 
desirous of giving the enthusiastic solemnities a 
more strange and horrid appearance, introduced 
a number of large tame serpents, which, often 
creeping out of the ivy and the mystic fans, and 
entwining about the thyrsuses and garlands of 
the women, struck the spectators with terror. 

Philip, however, upon this appearance, sent 
Chiron of Megalopolis to consult the oracle at 
Delphi ; and we are told, Apollo commanded 
him to sacrifice to Jupiter Ammon, and to pay 
his homage principally to that god. It is also 
said, he lost one of his eyes, which was that he 
applied to the chink of the door when he saw 

j * Caranus, the sixteenth in descent from Her- 
| cules, made himself master of Macedonia in the 
year before Christ 794 ; and Alexander the Great 
was the twenty-second in descent from Cara- 
nus; so that from Hercules to Alexander there 
were thirty-eight generations. The descent by 
his mother’s side is not so clear, there being many 
degrees wanting in it. It is sufficient to know, 
that Olympias was the daughter of Neoptolemus, 
and sister to Arymbas. 
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the god in his wife's embraces in the form of a 
serpent. According to Eratosthenes, Olympias, 
when she conducted Alexander on his way in his 
first expedition, privately discovered to him the 
secret of his birth, and exhorted him to behave 
with a dignity suitable to his divine extrac- 
tion. Others affirm, that she absolutely re- 
jected it as an impious fiction, and used to say, 
“ Wilt Alexander never leave embroiling me with 
Juno?” 

Alexander * was born on the sixth of Hecatom- 
bmon f [July], which the Macedonians call Lous, 
the same day that the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
was burned; upon which Hegesias the Magne- 
sian has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have 
extinguished the flames. "It is no wonder,” said 
he, “ that the temple of Diana was burned, when 
she was at a distance, employed in bringing Alex- 
ander into the world.” All the Mngi who were 
then at Ephesus, looked upon the fire as a sign 
which betokened a much greater misfortune : 
they ran about the town, beating their faces, 
and crying, that the day had brought forth the 
great scourge and destroyer of Asia. 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidma ; J and 
three messengers arrived the same day with ex- 
traordinary tidings. The first informed him that 
Parmenio had gained a great battle against the 
Illyrians; the second, that his race-horse had 
won the prize at_ the Olympic games ; and the 
third, that Olympias was brought to bed of Alex- 
ander. His joy on that occasion was great, as 
might naturally be expected ; and the soothsayers 
increased it, by assuring him, that his son, who 
was born in the midst of three victories, must 
of course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resembled 
him were those of Lysippus, who alone had his 
permission to represent him in marble. The turn 
of his head, which leaned a little to one side, and 
the quickness of his eye, in which many of his 
friends and successors most affected to imitate 
him, were best hit off by that artist. Apelles 
painted him in the character of Jupiter armed 
with thunder, but did not succeed as to his 
complexion. He overcharged the colouring, and 
made his skin too brown ; whereas he was fair, 
with a tinge of red in his face and upon his 
breast We read in the memoirs of Aristoxenus, 
that a fnost agreeable scent proceeded from his 
skin, and that his breath and whole body were 

* In the first year of the hundred and sixth 
olympiad, before Christ 334. 

t AJIian (Var. Hist. 1. ii. c. 25) says expressly, 
that Alexander was born and died on the sixth 
day of the month Thargelion._ But supposing 
Plutarch right in placing his birth in the month 
Hecatombcccn, yet not that month, but Basdro- 
mion then answered to the Macedonian month 
Lous ; as appears clearly from a letter of Philip’s, 
still preserved in the Orations of Demosthenes, 
(in Orat.de Corona). In aftertimes, indeed, the 
month Lous answered to Hecatombceon, which, 
without doubt, was the cause of Plutarch’s mis- 
take. 

t This is anothtr mistake. Potidxa was taken 
two years before, viz. in the third year of the one 
hundred and third olympiad ; for which we have 
again the authority of Demosthenes, who was 
Philip’s contemporary (in Orat. cont. Leptinem), 
as well as of Diodorus Siculus, 1. xvi. 
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so fragrant, that they perfumed his under gar- 
ments. The cause of this might possibly be his 
hot temperament. For, as Theophrastus con- 
jectures, it is the concoction of moisture by heat 
which produces sweet odours ; and hence it is 
that those countries which arc driest, and most 
parched with heat, produce spices of the best 
kind, and in the greatest quantity; the sun ex- 
haling from the surface of bodies that moisture 
which is the instrument of corruption. It seems 
to have been the same heat of constitution which 
made Alexander so much inclined to drink, and 
so subject to passion. 

His continence showed itself at an early period ; 
for, though he was vigorous, or rather violent in 
liis other pursuits, he was not easily moved by 
the pleasures of the body ; and if he tasted them, 
it was with great moderation. Hut there was 
something superlatively great and Sublime in his 
ambition, far above his years. It was not all 
sorts of honour that he courted, nor did lie seek 
it in every track, like his father Philip, who was 
as proud of his eloquence ns any sophist could 
be, and who had the vanity to record his victories i 
in the. Olympic chariot-race in the impression of i 
his coins. Alexander, on the other hand, when 
he was asked by some of the people about him, 
whether he would not run in the Olympic race (for 
he was swift of foot), answered, ** Yes, if I nad 
kings for my antagonists.” It appears that he 
had a perfect aversion to the whole exercise of 
wrestling.* For, though he exhibited many other i 
sorts of games and public diversions, in which he | 
proposed prizes t for tragic poets, for musicians , 
who practised upon the flute and lyre, and for j 
rhnpsodists too; though he entertained the people ! 
with the hunting of all manner of wild beasts, and 
with fencing or fighting with the staff, yet he 
gave no encouragement to boxing or to the Pan- \ 
c rat iron .1 

Ambassadors from Persia happening to arrive 
in the absence of his father Philip, and Alexander 
receiving them in his stead, gained upon them 
greatly by his politeness and solid sense. He 
asked them no. childish or trifling question, but 
inquired the distances of places, and the roads 
through the upper provinces of Asia ; he desired 
to be informed of the character of their king, in 
what manner he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what the strength and power of Persia consisted. 
The ambassadors were struck with admiration, 
and looked upon the celebrated shrewdness of 
Philip ns nothing in comparison of the lofty and 
enterprising genius of hiS son. Accordingly, 
whenever news was brought that Philip had taken 
some strong town, or won some great battle, the 
young man, instead of appearing delighted with 
it, used to say to his companions, ** Mv father 
will go on conquering, till there be nothing ex- 
traordinary left for you and me to do/’ As 
neither pleasure nor riches, but valour and glorj' 
were his great objects, he thought, that in pro- 
portion as the dominions he was to receive from 
his father grew greater, there would be less room 
for him to distinguish himself. Every new ac- 


* Philopcemcn, like him, had an aversion for 
wrestling, because all the exercises which fit a 
man to excel in it make him unfit for war. 

t If it be a -deed how this shows that Alexander 
did not love wrestling, the answer is, the Pars- 
i ra (suits was a mixture of boxing and wrcsCfrrrg. 


qutsition.of territory he considered as a diminu- 
tion of his scene of action ; for he did not desire 
to inherit a kingdom that would bring him 
opulence, luxury, and pleasure ; but one that 
would afford him wars, conflicts, and all the 
exercise of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. 
Leonidas, a* relation of the queen, and a man 
of great severity, of manners, was at the head 
of them. He did not like the name of pre- 
ceptor, though the employment was. important 
and honourable ; and, indeed, his dignity and 
alliance to the royal family gave him the title of 
the prince’s governor. He who had both the name 
and business of preceptor was Lysimachus, the 
Acamanian ; a man who had neither merit nor 
politeness, nor anything to recommend him, but 
his calling himself Phccnix ; Alexander, Achilles ; 
and Philip, Pelcus. This procured him some 
attention, and the second place about the prince's 
person. 

When Phifonfcus, the Thessalian, offered the 
horse named Bucephalus in sale to Philip., at the 
price of thirteen talents,* the king, with the 
prince and many others, went into the field to see 
some trial made of him. The horse appeared 
extremely vicious and unmanageable, and was so 
far from suffering himself to be mounted, that he 
would not bear to be spoken to, but turned 
fiercely upon all the grooms, Philip was dis- 
pleased at their bringing him so wild and un- 
governable a horse, ana bade them take him 
away. But Alexander, who had observed him 
well, said, “What a horse are they losing, for 
want of skill and spirit to manage him ! ” Philip 
at first took no notice of this; but, upon the 
prince’s often repeating the same expression, and 
showing great uneasiness, he said, * Young man, 
you find fault with your elders, as if you knew 
more than they, or could manage the horse 
better." “ And I certainly could, ” answered the : 
prince. “ If 3*011 should not be able to ride him, 
what forfeiture will you submit to for your rash- , 
ness? ” “ I will pay the price of the horse.” , 

Upon this all the company laughed, but the | 
king and prince agreeing as to the forfeiture, i 
Alexander ran to the horse, and laving hold on 
the bridle, turned him to the sun ; for he had ob- 
served, it seems, that the. shadow which fell 
before the horse, and continually moved as he 
moved, greatly disturbed him. While his fierce- 
ness and fury lasted, he kept speaking to him 
softly and stroking him ; after which lie gently 
let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon his back, 
and got his scat very safe. 'Then, without pulling 
the reins too hard, or using cither whip or spur, 
he set him a-going. As soon as he perceived his 
uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to run, 
he nut . him in a full gallop, and pushed him on 
both with the voice and spur. 

* That is £2518 151. sterling. This will appear 
a moderate price, compared with what wc find in - 
Vnrro (de Ke Rustic. 1 . iii. c. e), viz. that Q. 
Axius, a senator, gave .100,000 sesterces for an . 
ass ; and still more moderate, when compared 
with the account of Tavernier, that some horses 
in Arabia were valued at 100,000 crowns. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, says, the price 
of Bucephalus was sixteen . talents — Sc a lent: 
in lent is Jerunt r.t Pkslcnjci Phnrsalti grefe 
cttt/futtt. Ah/, //u(. lib. viii. cap. 42. 
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Philip and all his court were in great distress 
for him at first, and a profound silence took place. 
But when the prince had turned him and brought 
him straight back, they all^ received him with 
loud acclamations, except his father, who wept 
for joy, and, kissing him, said, 11 Seek another 
kingdom, my son, that may be worthy of thv 
abilities ; for Macedonia is too small for thee. 
Perceiving that he did not easily submit to au- 
thority, because he would not be forced to any- 
thing, but that he might be led to his duty by 
the gentler hand of reason, he took the method 
of persuasion rather than of command. He saw 
that his education was a matter of too great 
importance to be trusted to the ordinary masters 
in music, and the common circle of sciences ; and 
that his genius (to use the expression of Sopho- 
cles) required — 

The rudder’s guidance and the curb’s restraint. 

He therefore sent for Aristotle, the most cele- 
brated and learned of all the philosophers ; and 
the reward he gave him for forming his son was 
not only honourable, but remarkable for its 
propriety. He had formerly dismantled the city 
of Stagira, where that philosopher was bom, and 
now he rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabi- 
tants, who had either fled or been reduced to 
slavery.* He also prepared a lawn, called Micza, 
for their studies and literary conversations ; 
where they still show us Aristotle’s stone, seats, 
and shady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and 
political knowledge, hut was also instructed in 
those more secret and profound branches of 
science, which they call acroamatic and cpoptic, 
and which they did not communicate to every 
common scholar.! # For when Alexander was in 
Asia, and received information that Aristotle had 
published some books, in which those points were 
discussed, he wrote him a letter in behalf of 
philosophy, in which he blamed the course he 
had taken. The following is a copy of it : 

“ Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did 
wrong in publishing the acroamatic parts of 
science.! In what shall wc differ from others, if 
the subliraer knowledge which we gained from you, 
be made common to all the world ? For my part, 
I had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the 
superior parts of learning than in the extent of 
power and dominion. Farewell.” 

Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, 
and by way of excuse for himself, made answer, 
that those points were published and not pub- 
lished. In fact, his book of metaphysics is written 
in such a manner, that no one can learn that 
branch of science from it, much less teach it 
others : it serves only to refresh the memories of 
those who have been taught by a master. 

It appears also to me, that it was by Aristotle 
rather than any other person, that Alexander was 
assisted in the study of physic, for he not only 
loved the theory, hut the practice to6, as is clear 


* Pliny the elder and Valerius Maximus tell 
us, that Stagira was rebuilt by Alexander, and 
this when Aristotle was very old. 

*f* The scholars in general were instructed only 
in the exoteric doctrines. Vid. Aul. Gell. lib. 
xx. cap. 5. 

X Doctrines taught by private communication, 
and delivered viva voce. 
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from his epistles, where we find that he pre- 
scribed to his friends medicines and a proper 
regimen . 

.He loved polite learning too, and his natural 
thirst of knowledge made him a man of extensive 
reading. The Iliad, he thought, as well as called, 
a portable treasure of military knowledge ; and 
he had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which is 
called the casket copy.* Onesicritus informs us, 
that he used to lay it under his pillow with his 
sword. As he could not find many other books in 
the upper provinces of Asia, he wrote to Harpalus 
for a supply ; who sent him the works of Philis- 
tus, most of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, 
and Aischylus, and the Dithyrambics of Tclcstus f 
and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger 
years, and, as he said himself, he had no less 
affection for him than for his own father : from 
the one he derived the blessing of life, from the 
other the blessing of a good life. But afterwards 
he looked upon him with an eye of suspicion. 
He never, indeed, did the philosopher any harm ; 
but the testimonies of his regard being neither so 
extraordinary nor so endearing as before, he dis- 
covered something of a coldness. However, his 
love of philosophy, which he was either born 
with, or at least conceived at an early period, 
never quitted his soul ; as it appears from the 
honours he paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents he 
sent Xenocratcs,! and his attentions to Dandamus 
and Calanus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition against 
Byzantium, Alexander was only sixteen years of 
age, yet he was left regent of Macedonia and 
keeper of the seal. The Medari § rebelling 
during his regency, he attacked and overthrew 
them, took their city, expelled the barbarians, 
planted there a colony of people collected from 
various, parts, and gave it the name of Alcxan- 
dropolis. He fought in the battle of Chteronea 
against the Greeks, and is said to have been the 
first man that broke the sacred band of Thebans. 
In our times an old oak was shown near the 
Cephisus, called Alexander's oah y because his 
tent had been pitched under it ; and a piece of 


He kept h in a rich casket found among the 
spoils of Darius. A correct copy of this edition, 
revised by Aristotle, Callisthenes, and Anax- 
archus, was published after the deatli of Alexan- 
der. “Darius,” said Alexander, “used to keep 
his ointments in this casket ; but I, who have no 
time to anoint myself, will convert it to a nobler 
use.” 

| Telestus was a poet of some reputation, and 
a monument was erected to his memory by Aris- 
tatus the Sycionian tyrant. Protogenes was sent 
for to paint this monument, and not arriving 
within the limited time, was in danger of the 
tyrant’s displeasure ; but the celerity and excel- 
lence of his execution saved him.. Philoxenus 
was his scholar. Philistus was an historian often 
cited by Plutarch. 

X The philosopher took but a small part of this 
money, and sent the rest back ; telling the giver 
lie had more occasion for it himself, because he 
had more people to maintain. 

§ We know of no such people as the Medari ; 
but a people called Mrcdi there was jn Thrace, 
who, as Livy tells us (1. xxvi.), used to make 
inroads into Macedonia. 
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ground at no great distance, in which the Mace- 
donians had buried their dead. 

This early display of great talents made Philip 
very fond of his son, so that it was with pleasure 
he heard the Macedonians call Alexander king, 
and him only general. But the troubles which 
his new marriage and his amours caused in his 
family, and the bickerings among the women 
dividing the whole kingdom into parties, involved 
him in many quarrels with his son; all which 
were heightened by Olympias, who, being a 
woman of a jealous and vindictive temper, in- 
spired Alexander with unfavourable sentiments 
of his father. The misunderstanding broke out 
into a flame on the following occasion : Philip 
fell in love with a young lady named Cleopatra, 
at an unseasonable time of life, and married her. 
When they were celebrating; the nuptials, her 
uncle Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, desired 
the Macedonians to entreat the gods that this 
marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might produce 
a lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked 
at this, said, “ What then, dost thou take me for 
a bastard !*' and at the same time he threw his cup 
at his head. Hereupon Philip rose up and drew 
his sword ; but, fortunately for them both, his 
passion and the wine he had drank made him 
stumble, and he fell. Alexander, taking an 
insolent advantage of this circumstance, said, 
“ Men of Maccdon, see there the man who was 
preparing to pass from Europe into Asia ! he is 
not able to pass from one table to another without 
falling.'’ After this insult, he carried off Olym- 
pias, and placed her in Epirus, lllyricum was 
the country he pitched upon for his own re- 
treat. 

In the mean time, Dcmaratus, who had engage- 
ments of hospitality with the royal family of 
Maccdon, and who, on that account, could speak 
his mind freely, come to pay Philip a visit. 
Aficr the first civilities, Philip asked him what 
sort of agreement subsisted amon^ the Greeks. 
Dcmaratus answered, “ There is, doubtless, 
much propriety in your inquiring after the har- 
mony of Greece, who have Idled your own house 
with so much discord and disorder.” This re- 
proof brought Philip to himself, and through the 
mediation of Dcmaratus, he prevailed with Alex- 
ander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose. 
Pcxodorus, the Persian governor in Carin, being 
desirous to draw Philip into a league, offensive 
and defensive, by means of an alliance between 
their families, oflered his eldest daughter in mar- 
riage to Aridxus, the son of Philip, and sent 
Aristocritus into Macedonia to treat about it. 
Alexander's friends and his mother now infused 
■ notions into him again, though perfectly ground* 

! less, that, by so noble a match, and the support 
consequent upon it, Philip designed the crown for 
Aridaius. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions 
gave him, sent one Thessalus, a player, into 
Caria, to desire the grandee to pass by Aridarus, 
who was of spurious birth, and deficient in point 
of understanding, and to take the Jawful heir to 
the crown into )iis alliance. Pcxodorus was in- 
finitely more pleased with this proposal. But 
Philip no sooner had intelligence of it, than he 
went to Alexander’s apartment, taking along 
with him Philotas, the son of Parmenio, one of 
his mo^t intimate friends and companions, and. 


in his presence, reproached him with his de- 
generacy rmd meanness of spirit, in thinking of 
being son-in-law to a man of Caria, one of the 
slaves of a barbarian king. At the same time he 
wrote to the Corinthians,* insisting that they 
should send Thessalus to him in chains. Harpalus 
and Niarchus, Pjirygius and Ptolemy, some of 
the other companions of tile prince, he banished. 
But Alexander afterwards recalled them, and 
treated them with great distinction. 

Same time after the Carian negociation, Pau* 
sanias being abused by order ^ of Attalus and 
Cleopatra, and not having justice done him for 
the _ outrage, killed Philip, who refused that 
justice. Olympias was thought to have been 
principally concerned in inciting the young man 
to that act of revenge ; but Alexander did not 
escape unccnsured. It is said that when Pausanius 
applied to him, after having been so dishonoured, 
and lamented his misfortune, Alexander, by way 
of answer, repeated that line in the tragedy of 
Medea : *{• 

The bridal father, bridegroom, and the bride. 

It must he acknowledged, however , that he caused 
diligent search to be made after the persons con- 
cerned in the assassination, and took care to have 
them punished ; and he expressed his indignation 
at Olympias's cruel treatment of Cleopatra in his 
absence. 

He was only twenty years old when he suc- 
ceeded to the crown, and he found the kingdom 
torn in pieces by dangerous parties and im- 
placable animosities. The barbarous nations, 
even those that bordered upon Macedonia, could 
not brook subjection, and they longed for their 
natural kings. Philip had subdued Greece by 
his victorious arms, but not having had time to 
accustom her to the yoke, he had thrown matters 
into confusion, rather than produced any firm 
settlement, and he left the whole in a tumultuous 
state. The young king’s Macedonian counsel- 
lors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened 
him, advised him to give up Greece entirely, or 
at least to make no attempts upon it with the 
sword ; and to recall the wavering barbarians in 
a mild manner to their duty, by applying healing 
measures to the beginning of the revolt. Alex- 
ander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the 
only way to security, and a thorough establish- 
ment of his a/Iairs, was to proceed with spirit 
and magnanimity. For he was persuaded, that 
if he appeared to abate of his dignity in the 
least article, he would be universally insulted. 
He therefore quieted the commotions, and put 
a stop to the rising wars among the barbarians, 
by marching with the utmost expedition as far 
as the Danube^ where he fought a great battle 
with Syrmus, king of the Triballi, and defeated 
him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that 
the Thebans had revolted, and that the Athc- 


* Thessalus, upon his return frorn Asia, must 
have retired to Corinth ; for the Corinthians had 
nothing to do in Caria. 

t The persons meant in the tragedy were Jason, 
Crcusa, and Creon ; and in Alexander’s appli- 
cation of it, Philip is the bridegroom, Cleopatra 
the bride, and Attalus the father. 

Cleopatra, the niece of Attains, is by Arian 
called Eurydice, 1. ii. c. 14. 
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nians had adopted the same sentiments, he 
resolved to show them he was no longer a boy, 
and advanced immediately through the pass of 
Thermopylae. “ Demosthenes,” said he, “called 
me a boy, while 1 was in Illyricum, and among 
the Triballi, and a stripling when in Thessaly ; 
but I will show him before the walls of Athens 
that I am a man.” 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, 
he was wiling to give the inhabitants time to 
change their sentiments. He only demanded 
Phoenix and Prothytcs, the first promoters of the 
revolt, and proclaimed an amnesty to all the rest. 
But the Thebans, in their turn, demanded that 
he should deliver up to them Philotas and Anti- 
pater, and invited, by sound of trumpet, all men 
to join them who chose to assist in recovering 
the liberty of Greece. Alexander then gave the 
reins to the Macedonians, and the war began 
with great fury. The Thebans, who had the 
combat to maintain against forces vastly superior 
in number, behaved with a courage and ardour 
far above their strength. But when the Mace- 
donian garrison fell down from Cadmea, and 
charged them in the rear, they were surrounded 
on all sides, and most of them cut in pieces. 
The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with 
the ground. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, 
astonished and intimidated by so dreadful a 
punishment of the Thebans, would submit in 
silence. Yet he found a more plausible pretence 
for his severity; giving out that, his late pro- 
ceedings were intended to gratify his allies, being 
adopted in pursuance of complaints made against 
Thebes by the people of Phocis and Plataca. 
He exempted the priests, all that the Mace- 
donians were bound to by the tics of hospitality, 
the posterity of Pindar, and such as had opposed 
the revolt: the rest he sold for slaves, to the 
number of 30,000. There were above 6000 killed 
in the battle. . 

The calamities which that wretched city suf- 
fered were various and horrible. A party of 
Thracians demolished the house of Timoclea, a 
woman of quality and honour. The soldiers 
carried off the booty ; and the captain, after 
having violated the lady, asked her whether she 
had not some gold and silver concealed. She 
said she had; and taking him alone into the 
garden, showed him a well, into which, she told 
him, she had thrown everything of value, when 
the city was taken. The officer stooped down 
to examine the well ; upon which she pushed 
him in, and then despatched him with stones. 
The Thracians, coming up, seized and bound her 
hands, and carried her before Alexander, who 
immediately perceived by her look and gait, and 
the fearless manner in which she followed that 
savage crew, that she was a woman of quality 
and superior sentiments. The king demanded 
who she was. She answered, “I am the sister 
of Theagenes, who in capacity of general, fought , 
Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in the 
battle of Chreronea. Alexander, admiring her 
answer and the bold action she had performed, 
commanded her to be set at liberty, and her 
children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though 
they expressed great concern at the misfortune 
of Thebes. For, though they were upon the 
point of celebrating the feast of the great mys- 


teries, they omitted it on account of the mourn- 
ing that took place, and received such of the 
Thebans. as escaped the general wreck, with 
all imaginable kindness, into their city. But 
whether his fury, like that of a lion, was satiated 
with blood, or whether he had a mind to efface 
a most cruel and barbarous action by an act of 
clemency, he not only overlooked the complaints 
he had against them, but desired them to look 
well to their affairs, because if anything happened 
to him, Athens would give law to Greece. 

It is said the calamities he brought upon the 
Thebans gave him uneasiness long after, and on 
that account, he treated many others with less 
rigour. It is certain he imputed the murder of 
Clitus, which he committed in his wine, and the 
Macedonians’. dastardly refusal to proceed in the 
Indian expedition, through which his wars and 
his glory were imperfect, to the anger of Bac- 
chus, the avenger of Thebes. And there was 
not a Theban who survived the fatal overthrow, 
that was denied any favour he requested of him. 
Thus much concerning the Theban war. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, they came to a reso- 
lution to send their quotas with Alexander 
against the Persians, and he was unanimously 
elected captain-general. Many statesmen and 
philosophers came to congratulate him on the 
occasion ; and he hoped that Diogenesof Sinope, 
who then lived at Corinth, would be of the 
number. Finding, however, that he made but 
little account of Alexander, and that he pre- 
ferred the enjoyment of* his leisure in a part of 
the suburbs called Cranium, he went to see him. 
Diogenes happened to be lying in the sun ; and 
at the approach of so many people, he raised 
himself up a little, and fixed his eyes upon 
Alexander. The king addressed him in an 
obliging manner, and asked him if there was 
anything he could serve him in. “Only stand 
a little out of my sunshine,” said Diogenes. 
Alexander, we. are told, was. struck with such 
surprise at finding himself so little regarded, and 
saw something so great in that carelessness, that, 
while his courtiers were ridiculing the philo- 
sopher as a monster,. he said, “If I were not 
Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” 

He chose to consult the oracle about the event 
of the war, and for that purpose went to Delphi. 
He happened to arrive there on one of the days 
called inauspicious, upon which the law per- 
I mitted no man to put his question. At first he 
sent to the prophetess, to entreat her to do her 
office ; but finding she refused to comply, and 
alleged the law in her excuse, he went himself, 
and drew her by force into the temple. Then, 
as if conquered by his violence, she said, “My 
son, thou art invincible.” Alexander, hearing 
this, said he wanted no other answer, for he had 
the very oracle he desired. 

When he was on the point of setting out upon 
,his expedition, he had many signs from the 
divine powers. Among the rest, the statue of 
Orpheus in Libethra,* which was of cypress 
wood, was in a profuse sweat for several days. 

* This Libethra was in the. country of the 
Odrysae in Thrace. But beside this city or 
mountain in Thrace, there was the Cave of the 
Nymphs of Libethra on Mount Helicon, pro- 
bably so denominated by Orpheus. 
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The generality apprehended this to be an ill 
presage ; but Aristander bade them dismiss their 
tears. It signified, he said, that Alexander 
would perform actions so worthy to be cele- 
brated, that they would cost the poets and 
musicians much labour and sweat. 

As to the number of liis troops, those that put 
it at the lease, say he carried over 30,000 foot 
and 5000 horse; and they who put it at the 
most, tell us his army consisted of 34,000 foot 
and 4000 horse. The money provided for their 
subsistence and pay, according to Aristobulus, 
was only seventy talents ; Duris says, he had no 
more than would maintain them one month ; but 
Onesicritus affirms, that he borrowed 200 talents 
for that purpose. 

However, though his provision was so small, 
he chose, at his embarkation, to inquire into the 
circumstances of his friends ; and to one he gave 
a farm, to another a village ; to this the revenue 
of a borough, and to that of a post. When in 
this manner he had disposed of almost all the 
estates of the crown, Pcrdiccas asked him what 
he had reserved for himself. The king answered, 
“Hope.’' ** Well,” replied Pcrdiccas, “we who 
share in your labours will also take part in your 
hopes.” In consequence of which, he refused 
tht estate allotted him, and some others of the 
king’s friends did the same. As for those who 
accepted his offers, or applied to him for favours, 
he served them with equal pleasure ; and by 
these means most of his Macedonian revenues 
were distributed and gone. Such was the spirit 
and disposition with which he passed the Helles- 
pont. » 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, 
where he sacrificed to Minerva, and offered 
libations to the heroes. He also anointed the 
pillar upon Achilles’s tomb with oil, and ran 
round it with his friends, naked, according to 
the custom that obtains ; after which he put a 
crown upon if, declaring he thovght that hero 
extremely happy, in having found a faithful 
friend while he lived, and after his death au 
excellent herald to set forth his praise.. Ashe 
went about the city to look upon the curiosities, 
he was asked, whether he chose to sec Paris's 
lyre. “I set but little value,” said he, “upon 
the lyre of Paris ; but it would give me pleasure 
to sec that of Achilles, to which he sung the 
glorious actions of the brave.” * 

In the mean time, Darius’s generals had as- 
sembled a great army, and taken post upon the 
banks of the Gmnicus; so that Alexander was 
under the necessity of fighting there, to open 
the gates of Asia. Many of his officers were 
apprehensive of the depth of the river, and the 
rough and uneven banks on the other side ; and 
some thought a proper regard should be paid to 
a traditionary usage with respect to the time. 
For the kings of Maccdon u c cd never to march 
out to war in the month Daisius. Alexander 


* This alludes to that passage in the ninth 
book of the Iliad : 

Amused at ea«e the godlike mnnthcy found. 
Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious 
sound ; 

With these he soothes his angry soul, and smgs 
Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 

Pore. 


cured them of this piece of superstition, by 
ordering . that month to be called the second 
Arinnisius. And when Parmenio objected to 
his attempting a passage so late in the day, he 
said the. Hellespont would blush, if after having 
passed it, he should be afraid of the Granicus. 

At the same time he threw himself into the 
stream with thirteen troops of horse ; and as he 
advanced in the face of the enemy’s arrows, in 
spite of the steep hanks, which were lined with 
cavalry well armed, and. of the rapidity of the 
river, which often bore him down or covered him 
with its waves, his motions seemed rather the 
effects of madness than sound sense. He held 
on, however, till, by great and surprising efforts. 
he gained the opposite banks, which the mud 
made extremely slippery and dangerous. When 
he was there, he was forced to stand an engage- 
ment with the enemy, hand to hand, and with 
great confusion on his part, because they at- 
tacked his men as fast as they came over, before 
he had time to form them. For the Persian 
troops charging with loud shouts, and with horse 
against horse, made good use of their spears, 
and, when those were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard, on Alexander, because 
he was easy to be distinguished both by his 
buckler, and by his crest, on each side of which 
was a large and beautiful plume of white feathers. 

His cuirass was pierced by a javelin at the joint ; 
but he escaped unhurt. After this, Rhcesaccs 
and Spithridates, two officers of great distinction, 
attacked him at once. He avoided Spithridates 
with great address, and received Rhccsaccs with 
such a stroke, of his spear upon his breastplate, 
that it broke in pieces.. Then he drew his sword . ^ 
to despatch him, but his adversary still maintained 
the combat. Meantime, Spithridates came up on 
one side of him, and raising . himself up on his 
horse, gave him a blow with his battle axe, which 
cut off his crest with one side of the plume. 
Nay, the force of it was such, that the helmet 
could hardly resist it ; it even penetrated to his 
hair. Spithridates was going to repeat his stroke, 
when the . celebrated Ciitus prevented him, by 
running him through the body with a spear. At 
the same time Alexander brought Rhccsaccs to 
the ground with his sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so much 
fury, the Macedonian phalanx passed the river, 
and then the infantry likewise engaged. The 
enemy made no great or long resistance, but soon 
turned their backs and fled, all but the Grecian 
mercenaries, who making a stand upon an emi- 
nence, desired Alexander to give his word of 
honour that they should be spared. But that 
prince, influenced rather by his passion than his 
reason, instead of giving them quarter, advanced 
to attack them, and was so warmly received, that 
he had his horse killed under him. It. was not, 
however, the famous Bucephalus. In this dispute 
he had more of his men killed and wounded than / 
in all the rcit of the battle; for here they hnd'tf. 
:o do with experienced soldiers, who fought with y 
a courage heightened by despair. S 

The barbarians, wc are told, lost in this battle 
eo.ooo fbot and 2300 horse ; * whereas Alexander 


. * Some manuscripts mention only 10,000 foot 
killed, which is the number wc have in Diodorus 
(505). Arrian (p. 45) makes the number of horse 
killed only 2000. 
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had no more than thirty-four men killed,* nine of 
which were the infantry. To do honour to their 
memory, he erected a statue to each of them in 
brass, the workmanship of Lysippus. And that 
the Greeks might have their share in the glory of 
the day, he sent them presents out of the spoil : 
to the Athenians in particular he sent 300 bucklers. 
Upon the rest of the spqils he put this pompous 
inscription, won by Alexander the son of 

PHILIP, AND THE CREEKS (EXCEPTING THE 
LACED/EMONIANS), of the barbarians IN ASIA. 
The greatest f>art of the plate, the purple furniture, 
and other things of that kind which he took from 
the Persians, he sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change 
in the face of Alexander’s affairs ; insomuch that 
Sardis, the principal ornament of the Persian 
empire on the maritime side, made its submission. 
All the other cities followed its example, except 
Halicarnassus, and Miletus ; these he took by 
storm, and subdued all the adjacent country. 
After this he remained some time in suspense as 
to the course he should take. One while he was 
for going with great expedition, to risk all upon 
the fate of one battle with Darius ; another while 
he was for first reducing all the maritime pro- 
vinces ; that when he had exercised and strength- 
ened himself by those intermediate actions and 
acquisitions, he might then march against that 
prince. 

There isa spring in Lycia, near the city of the 
Xanthians, which, they tell us, at that time 
turned its course of its own accord, and over- 
flowing its banks, thiew up a plate of brass, upon 
which were engraved certain ancient characters, 
signifying that the Persian empire would one 
'1 day come to a period, and be destroyed by the 

1 Greeks. Encouraged by this prophecy, he 
' hastened to reduce all the coast, as far as 
Phocnice t and Cilicia. His march through 
Pamphyliahas afforded matter to many historians 
for pompous description, as if it was by the inter- 
position of Heaven that the sea retired before 
Alexander, which at other times ran there with 
so strong a current, that the breaker rocks at the 
foot of the mountain very seldom were left bare. 
Menander, in his pleasant way, refers to this pre- 
tended miracle in one of his comedies. 

How like great Alexander 1 Do I seek 

A friend ? Spontaneous he presents himself. 

Have I to inarch where seas indignant roll ? 

The sea retires, and there I march. 

But Alexander himself, in his Epistles, makes no 
miracle of it ; J he only says, he marched from 
Phaselis, by the way called Climax. 

* Arrian (47) says, there were about twenty-five 
of the king's friends killed ; and of persons of 
less note, sixty horse and thirty foot Q. Curtius 
informs us, it was only the twenty-five friends, who 
had statues. They were erected at Dia, a city of 
'.Macedonia, from whence Q. Metellus removed 
•I them long after, and carried them to Rome. 

_ t This Phoenice, as Palermius has observed, 
was a district of Lycia or Pamphylia. 

i There is likewise a passage in Strabo, which 
fully proves that there was no miracle in it : — 
“ Near the city of Phaselis,” says he, “between 
Lycia and Pamphylia, there is a passage by the 
sea-side, through which Alexander marched his 
army. This passage is very narrow, and lies 

He had stayed some time at Phaselis ; and 
having found in the market-place a statue of 
Thcodectcs, who was of that place, but then dead, 
he went out one evening when he had drank 
freely at supper, in masquerade, and covered the 
statue with garlands. Thus, in an hour of 
festivity, he paid an agreeable compliment to the 
memory of a man with whom he had formerly 
had a connection, by means of Aristotle and 
philosophy. 

After this he subdued such of the Pisidians as 
had revolted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon 
taking Gordium, which is said to have been the 
scat of the ancient Midas, he found the famed 
chariot, fastened with cords, made of the bark of 
the cornel-tree, and was informed of a tradition, 
firmly believed among the barbarians, that the 
Fates had decreed the empire of the world to 
the man who should untie the knot.- Most his- 
torians say that it was twisted so many private 
ways, and the ends so artfully concealed within, 
that Alexander, finding he could not untie it, cut 
it asunder with his sword, and so made many 
ends instead of two. But Aristobulus affirms, 
that he easily untied it, by taking out the pin 
which fastened the yoke to the beam, and then 
drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia ; and there news was brought him of 
the death of Mernnon,* who was the most re- 
spectable officer Dariushad in the maritime parts 
of his kingdom, and likely to have given the 

between the shore and the mountain Climax, 
which overlooks the Pamphylian sea. It is dry 
at low water, so that travellers pass through it 
with safety ; but when the sea is high it is over- 
flowed. It was then the winter season, and 
Alexander, who depended much upon his good 
fortune, was resolved to set out without staying 
till the floods were abated ; so that his men were 
forced to march up to the middle in water.” 
Strab. lib. xiv. 

Josephus refers to this passage of Alexander, 
to gain the more credit among the Greeks and 
Romans to the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea. 

* Upon the death of Mcmnon, who had begun 
with great success to reduce the Greek islands, 
and was on the point of invading Euboea, Darius 
was at a loss whom to employ. While he was in 
this suspense, Charidemus, an Athenian, who had 
served with great reputation under Philip of 
Macedon, but was now very zealous for the Per- 
sian interest, attempted to set the king and his 
ministers right. “While you, sir,” said he to 
Darius, “ are safe,' the empire can never be in 
great danger. Let me, therefore, exhort you 
never to expose your person, but to make choice 
of some able general to march against your 
enemy. One hundred thousand men will be more 
than sufficient, provided a third of them be mer- 
cenaries, to compel him to abandon this enter- 
prise, and if you will honour me with the com- 
mand, I will be accountable for the success of 
what I advise.” Darius was ready to accede to 
the proposal ; but the Persian grandees, through 
envy, accused Charidemus of a _ treasonable 
design, and effected his ruin. Darius repented 

In a few days, but it was then too late. That able 
counsellor and general was condemned and exe- - 
cuted. Diod. Sic. 1. xviii. Q. Curt. 1. iii. 
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invader most trouble. This confirmed him in his 
resolution of marching into the upper provinces 
of Asia. ^ 

Bp this time Darius had taken his departure 
from Susa, full of confidence in his numbers, for 
his army consisted of no less than 600,0 00 com- 
batants ; and greatly encouraged besides by a 
dream, which the Mazt had interpreted rather in 
the manner they thought would please him than 
with a regard to probability. He dreamed that he 
saw the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, and that 
Alexander, in the dress which he, Darius, had 
formerly worn, when one of the king’s couriers, 
acted as his servant ; after which Alexander went 
into the temple of Belus, and there suddenly dis- 
appeared. By this Heaven seems to have sig- 
nified, that prosperity and honour would attend 
the Macedonians ; and that Alexander would 
become master of Asia, like Darius before him, 
who, of a simple courier, became a king; but 
that he would nevertheless soon die, and leave 
his glory behind him. 

Darius was still more encouraged b}’ Alex- 
ander’s long stay in Cilicia, which he looked 
upon as the effect of his fear. But the real cause 
ot his stay was sickness, which some attribute to 
las great fatigues, and others to his bathing in the 
river Cvdnus, whose water is extremely cold. 
His physicians durst not give him any medicines, 
because they thought themselves not so. certain 
of the cure, as of the danger they must incur in 
the application ; for they feared the Macedo- 
nians, if they did not succeed, would suspect 
them of some bad practice. Philip, the Acarna- 
nian, saw how desperate the king's case was, as 
well as the rest; but, beside the confidence he 
had in his friendship, he thought it the highest 
ingratitude, when his master was in so much 
danger, not to risk something with him, in ex- 
hausting all his art for his relief. He therefore 
attempted the cure, and found no difficulty in 
persuading the king to wait with patience till his 
medicine was prepared, or to take it when ready ; 
so desirous was he of a speedy recovery » in order 
to prosecute the .war. 

In the mean time, Parmenlo sent him a letter 
from the camp, advising him to beware of Philip, 
whom, he said, Darius had prevailed upon, by 
presents of infinite value, and the promise of his 
daughter in marriage, to take him off by poison. 
As soon as Alexander had read the fetter, he put 
it under his pillow, without showing it to any of 
his friends. The. time appointed being come, 
Philip, with the king’s friends, entered the cham- 
ber, having the cup, which contained the medicine 
in his hand. The king received it freely, without 
the least marks of suspicion, and at the same 1 
time put the letter in Ins hands. It was a strik- 
ing situation, and more interesting than any 
scene in a tragedy ; the one reading while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon each 
other, but with a very different air. The king, 
with an open and unembarrassed countenance, 
expressed his regard, for Philip, and the con- 
fidence lie had m his honour ; Philip's looks j 
showed his indignation at the calumny. One , 
while lie lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, 

f jrotcsting his fidelity ; another while he threw 
limself down by the bedside, entreating his 
master to be of good courage and trust to his 
care. 

The medicine, indeed, was so strong, and over- . 


owered his spirits in such a manner, that at first 

c was speechless, and discovered scarce any 
j sign of sense or life. But afterwards he was 
1 soon relieved by this faithful physician,* and 
recovered so well that he was able. to show him- 
self to the Macedonians, whose distress did not 
abate till he came personally before them. 

.There was in tnc army of Darius a Macedo- 
nian fugitive, named Amyntas, who knew per- 
fectly well the disposition of Alexander. This 
man, perceiving that Darius prepared to march 
through the straits in quest of Alexander, begged 
of him to remain , where he was, and take the 
advantage of. receiving an enemy, so much in- 
ferior to him in number, upon large and spacious 
plains. Darius answered, he was afraid in that 
case the enemy would fly without coming to an 
action, and Alexander escape him. M If that is 
all your fear,” replied the Macedonian, “let it give 
you no farther, uneasiness ; for he- will come to 
seek you, and is already on his march.” How- 
ever, his representations had no effect : Darius 
set out for Cilicia ; and Alexander was making 
for Syria in quest of him : but happening to miss 
each other in the. night, they both turned back ; 
Alexander rejoicing in. his. good fortune, and 
hastening to meet Darius in the straits ; while 
Darius endeavoured to disengage himself, and 
recover his former camp. For by this time he 
was sensible of his error in throwing himself 
into ground hemmed in by the sea on one side, 
and the mountains on the other, and intersected 
by the river Pinanis ; so that it was impracticable 
for cavalry, and his infantry could only act in 
small and broken parties, while, at the same 
time, this situation was extremely convenient for 
the enemy's inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander, as to the 
scene of action ; but the skilful disposition of his 
forces contributed still more to his gaining the 
victor}’. As his army was very small in com- 
parison of that ofDnnus, betook care to draw it 
up so as to prevent its being surrounded, by 
stretching out his right wing farther, than the 
enemy’s left. . In that wing he acted in person, 
and, fighting in the foremost ranks, put the bar- 
barians to flight. He was wounded, however^ in 
the thigh, and, according to Chares, by Darius, 
who engaged him hand to hand. But Alexander, 
in the account he gave Antipater of the battle, 
docs not mention who it was that wounded him. 

He only says, he received a wound in his thigh, 
by n sword, and that no dangerous consequences 
followed it. 

.The victory was a very signal one ; for he 
killed above no, coo of the enemy. t Nothing 
was. wanting to complete it but the taking of 
Darius ; and that prince escaped narrowly, having 
got the start of his pursuer only by four or five 
furlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his 
bow, and returned with them to his Macedonians, 

He found them loading themselves with the 
plunder of the enemy’s camp, which was rich and 
various ; though Darius, to make his troops fitter s 
for action, had left most of the baggage in Da- ^ 
mascus. ’Hie Macedonians had reserved for’ 
their master the tent of Darius, in which’ he found 
officers of the household magnificently clothed, 


* In three days’ time, 
t Diodorus says 150,000. 
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rich furniture, and great quantities of gold and 
silver. 

As soon as he had put off his armour, he went 
to the bath, saying to those about him, “Let us 
go and refresh ourselves, after the fatigues of the 
field, in the bath of Darius.” “ Nay, rather,” 
said one of Iris friends, “in the hath of Alex- 
ander ; for the goods of the conquered arc, and 
should be called, the conqueror's.” When he 
had taken a view of the basons, vials, boxes, and 
other vases curiously wrought in gold, smelled 
the fragrant odours of essences, and seen the 
splendid furniture of spacious apartments, he 
turned to his friends, and said, “This, then, it 
seems, it was to be a king ! ” * 

As he was sitting down to table, an account 
was brought him, that among the prisoners were 
the mother and wife of Darius, and two un- 
married daughters ; and that upon seeing his 
chariot and bow, they broke out into great lamen- 
tations, concluding that he was dead. Alexan- 
der, after some pause, during which he was rather 
commiserating their misfortunes, than rejoicing 
in his own success, sent Leonatus to assure them 
that Darius was not dead ; that they had no- 
thing to fear from Alexander, for his dispute with 
Darius was only for empire ; and that they should 
find themselves provided for in the same manner 
as when Darius was in his greatest prosperity. 
If this message to the captive princesses was 
gracious and humane, his actions were still more 
so. He allowed them to do the funeral honours 
to what Persians they pleased, and for that pur- 
pose furnished them out of the spoils with robes, 
andi all the other decorations that were cus- 
tomary. They had as many domestics, and were 
served, in all respects, in as honourable a manner 
as before ; indeed, their appointments were 
greater. But there was another part of his be- 
haviour to them still more noble and princely. 
Though they were now captives, he considered 
that they were ladies, not only of high rank, but 
of great modesty and virtue, and took care that 
they should not hear an indecent word, nor have 
the i least cause to suspect any danger to their 
honour. Nay, as if they had been in a holy 
temple, or asylum of virgins, rather than in an 
enemy’s camp, they lived unseen and unap- 
proached, in the most sacred privacy. 

It is said, the wife of Darius was one of the 
most beautiful women, as Darius was one of the 
tallest and handsomest men in the world, and 
that their daughters much resembled them. But 
Alexander, no doubt, thought it more glorious 
and worthy of a king to conquer himself than to 
subdue his enemies, and therefore never ap- 
proached one of them. Indeed, his continence 
was such, that he knew not any woman before 
his marriage, except Barsine, who became a 
widow by the death of her husband Memnon, 
and was taken prisoner near Damascus. She was 
well versed in the Greek literature, a woman of 
- the most agreeable temper, and of royal extrac- 
tion ; for her father Artabazus was grandson to a 
king of Persia, t According to Aristobulus, it 
was Parmenio that put Alexander upon this con- 

* As if he had said, “ Could a king place his 
happiness in such enjoyments as these?” For 
Alexander was not, till long after this, corrupted 
by the Persian luxury. 

f Son to a king of Persia’s daughter. 
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nection with so accomplished a woman, whose 
beauty was her least perfection. As for the other 
female captives, though they were tall and beau- 
tiful, Alexander took no farther notice of them 
than to say, by way of jest, “What eyesores 
these Persian women are ?" He found a counter- 
charm in the. beauty of self-government and so- 
briety ; and, in the strength of that, passed them 
by, as so many statues. 

Philoxenus, who commanded his forces upon 
the coast, acquainted him by letter, that there 
was one Theodorus, a Tarentine, with him, who 
had two beautiful boys to sell, and desired to 
know whether he chose to buy them. Alexander 
was so much incensed at this application, that he 
asked his friends several times, what base inclina- 
tions Philoxenus had ever seen in him, that he 
durst make him so infamous a proposal. In his 
answer to the letter, which was extremely severe 
upon Philoxenus, lie ordered him to dismiss 
Theodorus and his vile merchandise together. 
He likewise reprimanded young Agnon, for 
offering to purchase Crobylus for him, whose 
beauty was famous in Corinth. Being informed, 
that two Macedonians, named Damon and 
Timotheus, had corrupted the wives of some of 
his mercenaries, who served under Parmenio, he 
ordered that officer to inquire into the affair, and 
if they were found guilty, to put them to death, 
as no better than savages bent on the destruction 
of human kind. In the same letter, speaking of 
his own conduct, he expresses himself in these 
terms: “For my part, I have neither seen, nor 
desired to see, the wife of Darius ; so far from 
that, I have not suffered any man to speak of her 
beauty before me." He used to say, that sleep 
and the commerce with the sex were the things 
that made him most sensible of his mortality. 
For he considered both weariness and pleasure 
as the natural effects of our weakness. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this 
there are many proofs ; and we have a remarkable 
one in what he said to Ada, whom he called his 
mother, and had made queen of Caria.* Ada, to 
express her affectionate regards, sent him every 
day a number of excellent dishes and a handsome 
dessert ; and at last she sent him. some of her 
best cooks and bakers. But he said, he had no 
need of them ; for he had been supplied with 
better cooks by his tutor Leonidas— a march 
before day to dress his dinner, and a light dinner 
to prepare his supper. He added, that the same 
Leonidas used to examine the chests and ward- 
robes in which his bedding and clothes .were put, 
lest something of luxury and superfluity should 
be introduced there by his mother. 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he 
was thought to be. It was supposed so, because 
he passed a great deal of time at table ; but. that 
time was spent rather in talking than drinking ; 
every cup introducing some long discourse. Be- 
sides, he never made these long meals but when 

* This princess, after, the death of her eldest 
brother Mausolus, and his consort Artemisia, who 
died without children, succeeded to the throne 
with her brother Hidreus, to whom she had been 
married. Hidreus dying before her, Pexodorus, 
her third brother, dethroned her, and after his 
death his son-in-law O rentes seized the crown. 
But Alexander restored her to the possession of 
her dominions. 
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he had abundance of leisure upon his hands. 
When business called, he was not to be detained 
by wine, or sleep, or pleasure, or honourable love, 
or the most entertaining spectacle, though the 
motions of others generals have been retarded by 
some of these things. His life sufficiently con- 
firms this assertion ; for, though very short, he 
performed in it innumerable great actions. 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen 
he sacrificed to the gods ; after which he took his 
dinner sitting. T?hc rest of the day he spent in 
hunting, or deciding the differences among his 
troops, or in reading and writing. If he was upon 
a march which did not require haste, he would 
exercise himself in shooting and darting the 
javelin, or in mounting and alighting from a 
chariot at full speed. Sometimes also he diverted 
himself with fowling and fox-hunting, as we find 
by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to 
be refreshed with the bath and with oil, he in- 
quired of the stewards of his kitchen, whether they 
had prepared everything in a handsome manner 
for supper. It was not till late in the evening, 
and when night was come on, that he took this 
meal, and then he ate in a recumbent posture. 
He was very attentive to his guests at table, that 
they might be served equally, and none neglected. 
His entertainments, as we have already observed, 
lasted many hours ; but they were lengthened out 
rather by conversation than drinking. His con- 
versation, in. many respects, was more agreeable 
than that of most princes, for he was not deficient 
in the graces of society. His only fault was his 
retaining so much of the soldier * as to indulge 
a troublesome vanity. He would not only boast 
of his own actions, but suffered himself to be 
cajoled by flatterers to an amazing degree. These 
wretches were an intolerable burden to the rest 
of the company, who did not choose to contend 
, with them in adulation, nor yet to appear behind 
them in their opinion of their kings achieve- 
ments. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for 
them, that when the choicest fruit and hsh were 
brought him from distant countries and seas, he 
would send some to each of his friends, and he 
very often left none for himself. Yet there was 
always a magnificence at his table, and the ex- 
pense rose with his fortune , till it came to so,ooo 
drachmas for one entertainment. There it stood ; 
and lie did not suffer those that invited him to 
exceed that sum. 

After the battle of Issus he sent to Damascus, 
‘and seized the money and equipages of the 
Persians, together with their wives and children. 
On that occasion the Thessalian cavalry enriched 
themselves most. They had, indeed, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the action, and they 
were favoured with this commission, that they 
might have the best share in the spoil. Not but 
the rest of the army found sufficient booty ; and 
the Macedonians having once tasted the treasures 
and the luxury of the barbarians, hunted for the 
Persian wealth with all the ardour of hounds 
upon scent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great 


* The ancients, in their comic pieces, used 
always to put the rodomontades in the character 
of a soldier. At present the army have as little 
vanity as any set of people whatever. 


importance, before he went farther, to gain the 
maritime powers. Upon application, the kings 
of Cyprus and Phoenicia made their submission : 
only Tyre held our. He besieged that city seven 
months, dtiringwhtch time he erected vast mounts 
of earth, plied it with his engines, and invested it 
on the side next the sea with coo galleys. He 
had a^dream in which he saw Hercules offering 
him his hand from the wall, and inviting him to 
enter. And many of the Tyrians dreamed/ that 
Apollo declared he would go over to Alexander, 
because he was displeased with their behaviour 
in the town. Hereupon, the Tyrians, as if the 
god had been a deserter taken in the fact, loaded 
his statue with chains, and nailed the feet to the ' 
pedestal; not scrupling to call him an AtcxandrisU 
In another dream Alexander thought he saw a 
satyr playing before him at some distance ; and 
when he ad\*anced to take him the savage eluded 
his grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing 
and taking many circuits round him, lie prevailed 
with him to surrender himself. The interpreters, 
plausibly enough, divided the Greek term for 
satyr into two, Sa Tyros , which signifies Tyre is 
thine. They still show us a fountain, near which 
Alexander is said to have seen that vision. 

About the. middle of the siege he made an ex- 
cursion against the Arabians, who dwelt about 
Antilibanus. There he ran a great risk of his 
life, on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, who 
insisted on attending him ; being, as he alleged, 
neither older nor less valiant than Phoenix. But 
when they came to the hills, and quitted their 
horses, to march up on foot, the rest of the party 
got far before Alexander and Lysimachus. Night 
came on, and, as the enemy was at no great dis- 
tance, the king would not leave In's preceptor 
borne down with fatigue and the weight of years. 
Therefore, while he was encouraging and helping 
him forward, he was insensibly separated from 
his troops, and had a dark and very cold night 
to pass in an exposed and dismal situation. In 
this perplexity, he observed^ at a distance a 
number of scattered fires which the cncmj' had 
lighted ; and depending upon his swiftness and 
activity, as well as accustomed to extricate the 
Macedonians out of every difficulty, by taking a 
share in the labour and danger, nc ran to the 
next fire. After having killed two of the bar- 
barians that sat watching it, he seized a lighted 
brand, and hastened with it to his party, who 
soon kindled a great fire. The sight of this so 
intimidated the enemy that many of them fled, 
and those who ventured to attack him were 
repulsed with considerable loss. By these means 
he passed the night in safety, according to the 
account we have from Chares. 

_ As for the siege, it was brought to a termina- 
tion in^ this manner. Alexander had permitted 
his main body to repose themselves, after the 
long and severe fatigues they had undergone, 
and ordered only some small parties to keep 


* One of the Tyrians dreamed; he saw Apollo 
flying from the city. Upon his reporting this to > 
the. people, they would have stoned him, sup- 
posing that he did it to intimidate them. He 
was obliged, therefore, to take refuge in the 
temple of Hercules. But the magistrates, upon 
mature deliberation, resolved to fix one end of a 
gold chain to the statue of Apollo, and the other 
to the altar of Hercules. Diodor. Sic. lib. xvu. I 
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the Tyrians in play. In the mean time, Ari- 
stnnder, his principal soothsayer, offered sacri- 
fices, and one day,Aipon inspecting the entrails 
of the victim, he boldly asserted among those 
about him, that the city would certainly be 
taken that month. As it happened then to be 
the last day of the month, his assertion wks 
received with ridicule and scorn. The king 
perceiving he was disconcerted, and making it 
a point to bring the prophecies of his ministers 
to completion, gave orders that the day should 
not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty-eighth 
of the month. At the same time he called out 
his forces by sound of trumpet, and made a 
¥ much more vigorous assault than he at first 
intended. The attack was violent, and those 
who were left behind in the camp quitted it to 
have a share in it, and to support their fellow- 
soldiers ; insomuch that the Tyrians were forced 
to give out, and the city was taken that very 
day. 

From thence lie marched into Syria, and laid 
siege to Gaza, the capital of that country*. 
AVhile he was employed there, a bird, as it flew 
by, let fall a clod of earth upon his shoulder, 
and then going to perch on the cross cords with 
which they turned the engines, was entangled 
and taken. The event answered Aristandcr's 
interpretation of this sign : Alexander was 
wounded in the shoulder, but he took the city. 
He sent most of its spoils to Olympias and 
Cleopatra, and others of his friends. His tutor 
Leonidas was not forgotten ; and the present he 
made him had something particular in it. It 
consisted of 500 talents’ weight of frankincense,* 
^ and 100 of myrrh, and was sent upon recollection 
( of the hopes he had conceived when a boy. It 
seems Leonidas one day had observed Alexander 
at a sacrifice, throwing incense into the fire by 
handfuls ; upon which he said, “Alexander, 
when you have conquered the cou ntry where 
spices grow, you may be thus liberal of your 
incense ; but, in the mean time, use what you 
have more sparingly.” He therefore wrote thus : 
“ I have sent you frankincense and myrrh in 
abundance, that you may be no longer a churl to 
the gods.” 

A casket being one day brought him, which 
appeared one of the most curious and valuable 
things among the treasures and the whole 
equipage of Darius, he asked his friends what 
they thought most worthy to be put in it. 
Different things were to .be proposed, but he 
said the Iliad most deserved such a case. This 
particular is .mentioned by several writers of 
credit. And if what the Alexandrians say, upon 
the faith of Iieraclidcs, be true, Homer was no 
bad auxiliary, or useless counsellor, in the course 
of the war. They tell us, that when Alexander 
had conquered Egypt, and determined to build 
^ there a great city, which was to be peopled with 
\ , Greeks, and called after his own name, by the 
advice of his architects he had .marked out a 
1 . piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the 
foundation; but a wonderful dream made him 

* The common Attic talent in Troy , weight 
was 56 lb. 11 oz. 17 gr. This talent consisted of 
60 minre ; hut there was another Attic talent, by 
some said to consist of 80, by others of 100 mince. 
The mina was 11 oz. 7 dwt, 16 gr. The talent 
of Alexandria was 104 lb. 19 dwt. 14 gr. 


fix upon another situation. He thought a person 
with grey hair, and a very venerable aspect, 
approached him, and repeated the following 
lines : 

High o’er a gulfy sea the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile. 

Pope. 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, 
and went to Pharos, which at that time was an 
island lying a little, above the Canobic mouth of 
the Nile, but now is joined to the continent by 
a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon 
the placcj than he perceived the commodiousness 
of the situation. It is a tongue, of land, not 
unlike an isthmus , whose breadth is proportion- 
able to its length. On one side it has a great 
lake, and on the other the sea, which there forms 
a capacious harbour. This led him to declare 
that Homer, among his other admirable quali- 
fications, was an excellent architect, and he 
ordered a city to be planned suitable to the 
ground, and its appendant conveniences. For 
want of chalk, they made use of flour, which 
answered well enough upon a black soil, and 
they drew a line with it about the semicircular 
bay. The arms of this semicircle were terminated 
by straight lines, so that the whole was in the 
form of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on 
a sudden an infinite number of large birds of 
various kinds rose, like a . black cloud, out of the 
river and the Jake, and, lighting upon the place, 
ate up all the flour that was used in marking out 
the lines. Alexander was disturbed at the omen ; 
but the diviners encouraged him to proceed, by 
assuring him it was a sign that the city he was 
going to build would be blessed with such plenty 
as to furnish a supply to those that should repair 
to it from other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his archi- 
tects, and went to visit the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. It was a long and laborious journey ; * 
and beside the fatigue, there were two great 
dangers attending it. The one was, that their 
water might fail, in a desert of many days* 
journey which afforded no supply ; and the 
other, that they might be surprised by a violent 
south wind amidst the wastes of sand, as it 
happened long before to the army of Cambyscs. 
The wind raised the sand, and rolled it in such 
Waves, that it devoured full 50,000 men. These 
difficulties were considered and represented to 
Alexander; but it was not easy to divert him 
from any of his purposes. Fortune had sup- 

* As to his motives in this journey, historians 
disagree. Arrian ( 1 . iii. c. 3) tells us, he took it 
in imitation of Perseus and Hercules, the former 
of which had consulted that oracle, when he was 
despatched against the Gorgons ; and the latter 
twice, viz. when he went into Libya against 
I Antaeus, and when he marched into Egypt 
against Busiris. Now, as Perseus and Hercules ' 
gave themselves out to be the sons of the Grecian 
Jupiter, so Alexander had a mind to take Jupiter 
Ammon for his father. Maximus Tyrius (Serm.- 
xxv.) informs us, that he went to discover the 
fountains of the Nile; and. Justin. (I. xi. c. 11) 

1 says, the intention of this visit was to clear up 
his mother's character, and to get himself the 
| reputation of a divine origin. 
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he said, “ I commend the judges for what they 
have done ; but I would have given half my 
kingdom rather than have seen Thcssalus con- 
quered. 1 ’ 

However, when Athcnodorus was fined by the 
Athenians for not making his appearance on their 
stage at the feasts of Bacchus, and entreated 
Alexander to write to them in his favour; though 
he refused to comply with that request, he paid 
his fine for him. Another actor, named Lycon, 
a native of Scarphia, performing with great ap- 
plause before Alexander, dexterously inserted in 
one of the speeches of the comedy, a verse in 
which he asked him. for ten talents. Alexander 
laughed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time that he received a letter 
from Darius, in which that prince proposed, on 
condition of a pacification and future friendship, 
to. pay him 10,000 talents in ransom of the 
prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on 
this side the Euphrates, and to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Upon his communicating 
these proposals to his friends, Parmcnio said, 
"If I were Alexander, I would accept them.” 
"So would I,” said Alexander,* "if I were 
Parmcnio.” The answer he gave Darius was, 
that if he would come to him, he should find 
the best of treatment; if not, lie must go and 
seek him. 

In consequence of this declaration he began 
his march ; but he repented that he. had set out 
so soon, when he received information that the 
wife of Darius was dead. That princess died 
in childbed; and the concern of Alexander was 
great, because he lost an opportunity of exercising 
his clemency. All he could do was to return, 
and bury her with the utmost magnificence. One 
of the eunuchs of the bcd-chambcr, named Tircus, 
who was taken prisoner along with the princesses, 
at this time made his escape out of the camp, 
and rode ofF to Darius, with news of the queen’s 
death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and shed a torrent 
of tears. After which he cried out, "Ah cruel 
destiny of the Persians ! Was the wife and sister 
of their king, not only to he taken captive, but 
after her death to be deprived of the obsequies 
due to her high rank 1 ” The eunuch answered, 
"As to her obsequies, O King, and all the honours 
the queen had a right to claim, there is no reason 
to blame the evil genius of the Persians. For 
neither my mistress, Statira, during her life, or 
your royal mother, or children, missed any of the 
advantages of their former fortune, except the 
beholding the light of your countenance, which 
the great Oromasdcs | will again cause to shine 
with as much lustre as before. So far from being 
deprived of any of the solemnities of a funeral, 
the queen was honoured with the tears of her 
very enemies. For Alexander is as mild in the 
use of his victories, as he is terrible in battle.” 


* Longinus takes notice of this as an instance, 
that it is natural for men of genius, even in their 
common discoursc» to let fall something great 
and sublime. 

i Oromasdes was worshipped by the Persians 
as the Author of all Good; and Arivtanius 
deemed the Author of Evil ; agreeably to the 
principles fom which they were believed to 
spring, Light and Darkness. The Persian writers 
call them Ye* dan and Abriman . 
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On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, 
and strange suspicions took possession of his soul. 
He took the eunuch into the most private apart- 
ment of his pavilion, and said, " If thou dost not 
revolt to the Macedonians, as the fortune of 
Persia has done, but still acknowlcdgcst in me 
thy lord ; tell me, as thou honourest the light of 
Mithra and the right hand of the king, is not the 
death of Statira the least of her misfortunes I 
have to lament? Did not she suffer more dread- 
ful things while she lived ? And, amidst all our 
calamities, would not our disgrace have been 
less, had we met with a more rigorous and savage 
enemy? For what engagement in the compass 
of virtue could bring a young man to do such 
honour to the wife of his enemy ? ” 

While the king was yet speaking, Tireus 
humbled his face to the earth, and entreated him 
not to make use of expressions so unworthy of 
himself, so injurious to Alexander, and so dis- 
honourable to the memory of his deceased wife 
and sister nor to deprive himself of the greatest 
of consolations in his misfortune, the reflecting 
that he was not defeated but by a person superior 
to human nature. He assured him, Alexander 
was more to be admired for the decency of his 
behaviour to the Persian women, than for the 
valour he exerted against the men. At the same 
time, he confirmed all he. had said with the most 
awful oaths, and expatiated still more on the 
regularity of Alexander’s conduct, and on his 
dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends ; and lifting 
up his hands to heaven, he said, “ Ye gods, who 
arc the guardians of our birth, and the protectors 
of kingdoms, grant that I may re-establish the 
fortunes of Persia, and leave them in the glory I 
found them ; that victory may put it in my power 
to return Alexander the favours, which my dearest 
pledges experienced from him in my fall ! but if 
the time determined by fate and the divine wrath, 
or brought by the vicissitude of things, is now 
come, and the glory of the . Persians must fall, 
may none but Alexander sit on the throne of 
Cyrus ! ” In this manner were things conducted, 
and such were the speeches uttered on this occa- 
sion, according to the tenor of history. 

Alexander having subdued all on this side the 
Euphrates, began his march against Darius, who 
had taken the field with 1,000,000 men. During 
this march, one of his friends mentioned to him, 
as a matter that might divert him, that the 
servants of the army had divided themselves into 
two bands, and that each had chosen a chief, 
one of which they called Alexander, and the 
other Darius. They began to skirmish with clods, 
and afterwards fought with their fists ; and, at 
last, heated with a destre of victory, many of 
them came to stones and sticks, insomuch that 
they could hardly be parted. The king, upon 
this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight in 
single combat, and armed Alexander with his 
own hands, while Philotas did the same for 
Darius. . The whole army stood and looked on, 
considering the event of this combat as a presage 
of the issue of the war. The two champions 
fought with great fury ; but. he who bore the 
name of Alexander proved victorious. He was 
rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and 
allowed to wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes 
tells the story. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought 
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wrote, that their city should he rebuilt, because 
their ancestors had made a present of their terri- 
tory to the Greeks, in order that they might fight 
the cause of liberty upon their own lands. He 
sent also a part of the spoils to the Crotonians in 
Italy, in honour of the spirit and courage of their 
countryman Phaylus,* a champion of the wrest- 
ling-ring, who in the war with the Medes,_ when 
the rest of the Greeks in Italy sent no assistance 
to the Greeks their brethren, fitted out a ship at 
his own expense, and repaired to Salamis, to take 
a share in the common danger. Such a pleasure 
did Alexander take in every instance of virtue, 
and so faithful a guardian was he of the honour 
of all great actions ! 

He traversed all the province of Babylon, which 
immediately made its submission ; and in the 
district of Ecbatana he was particularly struck 
with a gulf of fire, which streamed continually, 
as from an inexhaustible source. He admired 
also a flood of naptha, not far from the gulf, 
which flowed in such abundance that it formed a 
4 dss TA\r axcjMIxc set ecMtxy s&spxts Ajsumvhlnf 
the bitumen , but it is much more inflammable. 
Before any fire touches it, it catches light from a 
flame at some distance, and often kindles all the 
intermediate air. The barbarians, to show the 
king its force and the. subtilty of its nature, 
scattered some drops of it in the street which led 
to his lodgings ; and standing at one end, they 
applied their torches to some of the first drops ; 
for it was night. The flame communicated itself 
swifter than thought, and the street was instan- 
taneously all on fire. 

There was one Athcnophanes, an Athenian, 
who, among others, waited on Alexander when 
he bathed, and anointed him with oil. This man 
had the greatest success in his attempts to divert 
him : and one day a boy, named Stephen, 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely 
in lus person, but an excellent singer, Achcno- 
phancs said to the king, " Shall we make an 
experiment of the rtaptlui upon Stephen ? If it 
takes fire upon him, and docs not presently die 
out, wc must allow its force to be extraordinary 
indeed.” The boy readily consented to undergo 
the trial ; but as soon as he was anointed with it, 
his whole body broke out into a flame, and Alex- 
ander was cxtfcmcly concerned at his danger. 
Nothing could have prevented his being entirely 
consumed by it, if there had not been people at 
hand with many vessels of water for the sendee 
of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult to 
extinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt the bad 
effects of it as long as he lived. 

Those, therefore, who desire to reconcile the 
fable with truth, are not unsupported by pro- 
bability, when they say, it was this drug with 
which Medea anointed the crown and veil so well 
known upon the stage. t For the flame did not 
come from the crown or veil, nor did they take 
fire of themselves ; but upon the approach of fire 
they soon attracted it, and kindled imperceptibly. 
The emanations of fire at some distance have no 
othercffect upon most bodies, than merely to give 
them light and heat ; but m those which arc dry ' 
and porous, or saturated with oily particles, they 
collect themselves into a point, and immediately 3 


* In Herodotus Phcyllu i. See I. viiL 47. 
i Hoc deliburis ulia donis pellicem 
Scrpentc fugit alite. Hon. 


Prey upon _ the matter so well, fitted to receive 
t hem. ^ Still there remains a difficulty as to the 
generation of this naptha ; whether it derives its 
^flammable quality from or rather from 

foe unctuous and sulphureous nature of the soil, 
"or in the province of Babylon the ground is of 
*0 fiery a Quality that the grains of barley often 
foap up ana are thrown out, as if the violent heat 
Save a pulsation to the earth. And in the hot 
jhonths_the people arc obliged to sleep upon skins 
"lied with water. Harpalus, whom Alexander left 
Governor of the’eountry, was ambitious to adorn the 
r byal palaces and walks with Grecian trees and 
plants; and he succeeded in everything except. 
lv y. After all hU attempts to propagate that f 
Plant, it died ; for it loves a cold soil, and there- I 
fore it could not bear the temper of that mould, f 
huch digressions as these the nicest readers may 
c hdure, provided^ they are not too long. 

Alexander haring made himself master of Susa, 
found in the king's palace 40,000 talents in coined 
ntoncy, f and the royal furniture and other riches 
•'•''ere of inexpressible valtt c. Among- ocher things, 
foe re was purple of Hcrmionc, worth 5000 
ta lents, X which, though it had been laid up 100 
y^ars, retained its first freshness and beauty. Tne 
re ason they assign for this is, that the purple wool 
"'as combed with honey, and the white with 
"bite oil. And we arc assured, that specimens of 
the same kind and age arc still to be seen in all 
{“eir pristine lustre. Dinon informs us, that the 
h* * * § ngs of Persia used to have water fetched from 
the Nile and the Danube, and put among their 
treasures, as a proof of the extent of their 
dominions, and their being masters of the world. 

The entrance into Persia was difficult, on“\ 
account of the roughness of the country in that 
PArt, and because the passes were guarded by the . 
h r avcst of the Persians ; for Darius had taken 
refuge there. But a man who spoke both Greek 
an.d Persian, having a Lycian to his father, and 
a Persian woman to his mother, offered himself 
as a guide to Alexander, and showed him how he 
might enter by taking a circuit This was the 
P c rson the priestess of Apollo had in view, when, 
u F*on Alexander’s consulting her at a very early 
P c riod of life, she foretold, that a Lycian should 
conduct him into Persia. Those that first fell 
> n to his hands there were slaughtered in vast 
apmbcrs. He tells us, he ordered that no quarter 
should be given, because^ he thought such an 
example would be of service to his affairs. It is 
sa ld, he found as much gold and silver coin there 
as he did at Susa, and that there was such a 
JB}antity of ether treasures and rich movables that 
11 loaded io,odo pair of mules and 5000 camels. § 

At Pcrscpolis he cast his eyes upon a great 
st *ituc of Xerxes, which had been thrown from its 
P c destal by the crowd that suddenly rushed in, 
an d lay neglected on the ground. Upon this he 
sjfippca, and addressed it as if it had been alive — 

‘ ohall wc leave you,” said he, in this condition, .A 

* Something here is wanting in the original. T 

t Q. Curtius, who magnifies everything, say^ 
5 °, 000. 

1 Or 5000 talents’ weight. Dacicr calls it so 
hundred weight ; and the eastern talent was 
nearly that weight. Pliny tells us, that a pound 
°f the double-dipped Tyrian purple, in the lime 
°f Augustus, was sold for a hundred crowns. 

§ Diodorus says 3000. 
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on account of the war you made upon Greece, or 
rear you again, for the sake of your magnanimity 
and other virtues f " After he had stood a long 
time considering in silence which he should do, he 
passed by and left it as it was. To give his 
troops time to refresh themselves, he stayed there 
four months, for it was winter. 

The first time he sat down on the throne of the 
kings of Persia, under a golden canopy, Dema- 
ratus the Corinthian, who had the same friendship 
and affection for Alexander as he had entertained 
for his father Philip, is said to have wept like an 
old man, while he uttered this exclamation, 
“ What a pleasure have those Greeks missed, who 
died without seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Darius ! " 

When he was upon the point of marching 
against Darius, he made a great entertainment 
for his friends, at which they drank to a degree of 
intoxication ; and the women had their share in 
it, for they came in masquerade to seek their 
lovers. The most celebrated among these women 
was Thais, a native of Attica, and mistress to 
Ptolemy afterwards king of Egypt. When she 
had gained Alexander’s attention by her flattery 
and humorous vein, she addressed him over her 
cups in a manner agreeable to the spirit of her 
country, but far above a person of her stamp. 
“I have undergone great fatigues,” said she, “in 
wandering about Asia; but this day has brought 
me a compensation, by putting it in my power to 
insult the proud courts of the Persian kings. A.h ! 
how much greater pleasure would it be to finish 
the carousal with burning the palaces of Xerxes, 
who laid Athens in ashes, and set fire to it myself 
in the sight of Alexander 1 * Then shall it be 
said in times to come, that the women of his 
train have more signally avenged the cause of 
Greece upon the Persians, than all that the 
generals before him could do by sea or land.” 

This speech was received with the loudest 
plaudits and most tumultuary acclamations. All 
the company strove to persuade the king to com- 
ply with the proposal. At last, yielding to their 
instances, he leaped from his seat, and, with his 
garland on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, 
led the way. The rest followed with shouts of 
joy, and dancing as they went, spread themselves 
round the palace. The Macedonians who got 
intelligence of this frolic, ran up with lighted 
torches, and joined them with great pleasure. 
For they concluded, from his destroying the 
royal palace, that the king’s thoughts were 
turned towards home, and that he did not design 
to fix his seat among the. barbarians. Such is the 
account most writers give us of the motives of 
this transaction. There are not, however, want- 
ing those who assert, that it was in consequence 
of cool reflection. But all agree that the king 
soon repented, and ordered the fire to be ex- 
tinguished. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination 


* These domes were not reared solely for regal 
magnificence and security ; but to aid the appetites 
of power and luxury, and to secrete the royat 
pleasures from those that toiled to gratify them. 
Thus, as this noble structure was possibly raised 
not only for vanity but for riot ; so, probably, by 
vanity inflamed by riot, it fell. A striking instance 
of the insignificancy of human labours, and the 
depravity of human nature. 
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increased with his extraordinary acquisitions ; 
and he had also a gracious manner, which is the 
only thing that gives bounty an irresistible charm. 
To give a few instances : Ariston, who commanded 
the Pmonians, having killed one of the enemy, 
and cut off his head, laid it at Alexander's feet, 
and said, " Among us, sir, such a present is re- 
warded with a golden cup.” The king answered, 
with a smile, “An empty one, I suppose ; but I 
will give you one full of good wine ; and here, 
my boy, X drink to you.” One day, as a Mace- 
donian of mean circumstances was driving a 
mule, laden with the king’s money, the mule 
tired ; the man then took the burden upon his 
own shoulders, and carried it till he tottered 
under it, and was ready to give out. Alexander 
happening, to see him, and being informed what 
it was, said, “Hold on, friend, the rest of the 
way, and carry it to your own tent ; for it is 
yours." Indeed, he was generally more offended 
at those who refused his presents, than at those 
who asked favours of him. Hence he wrote to 
Phocion, that he could no longer number him 
among his friends, if he rejected the marks of his 
regard. He had given nothing to Serapion, one 
of the youths that played with him at ball, 
because he asked nothing. One day, when they 
were at their diversion, Serapion took care always 
to throw the ball to others of the party ; upon 
which Alexander said, “ Why do you not give it 
me ? " “ Because you did not ask for it," said the 
youth. The repartee pleased the king much ; he 
laughed, and immediately made him very valuable 
presents. One Proteas, a man of humour, and a 
jester by profession, had happened to offend him. 
His friends interceded for him, and he sued for 
pardon with tears ; which at last the king granted. 
“ If you do really pardon me,” resumed the wag, 
“I hope you will give me at least some sub- 
stantial proof of it." And he condescended to do 
it in a present of five talents. 

With what a free hand he showered his gifts 
upon his friends, and those who attended on his 
person,* appears from one of the letters of 
Olympias. “ You do well," said she, “in serving 
your friends, and it is right to act nobly ; but by 
making them all equal to kings, in proportion as 
you put it in their power to make friends, you 
deprive yourself of that privilege.” Olympias 
often wrote to him in that manner ; but he kept 
all her letters secret, except one, which Hephte- 
stion happened to cast his eye upon, when he 
went, according to custom, to read over the 
king’s shoulder ; he did not hinder him from 
reading on ; only, when he had done, he took his 
signet from his finger and put it to his mouth. t 

The son of Mazaius, who was the principal 
favourite of Darius, was already governor of a 
province, and the conqueror added to it another 
government still more considerable. But the 
young man declined it in a handsome manner, 
and said, " Sir, we had but one Darius, and now 
you make many Alexanders." He bestowed on 
Parmcnio the house of Bagoas, in which were 

* He probably means in particular the fifty 
young men brought him by Amyntas, who were 
of the principal families in Macedonia. Their 
office was to wait on him at table, to attend with 
horses when he went to fight or hunt, and to 
keep guard day and night at his chamber door. 

•f To enjoin him silence,’ 
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found such goods ns were taken at Susa, to the 
value of looa talents. He wrote to Antipater to 
acquaint him, that there was a design formed 
against his life, and ordered him to keep guards 
about him. - As for his mother, he made her 
many magnificent presents ; but he would not 
suffer her busy genius to exert itself in state 
affairs, or in the least to control the proceedings 
of government. She complained of this as a 
hardship, and he bore her ill humour with great 
mildness. Antipater once- wrote him a* long 
letter full of heavy complaints against her ; and 
when he had read it, he said, ** Antipater knows 
not that one tear of a mother can blot out a 
thousand such complaints.” 

He found that his great officers set no bounds 
to their luxury, that they were most extravagantly 
delicate in their diet, and profuse in other re- 
spects ; insomuch that A gnon of Teos wore silver 
nails in his shoes ; Leonatus had many camel 
loads of earth brought from Egypt to rub himself 
with when he went to the wrestling-ring ; Philo- 
tas hnd hunting-nets that would enclose the 
space of too furlongs ; more made use of rich 
essences than oil after bathing, and had their 
grooms of the bath, as well as chamberlains who 
excelled in v bed -making. This degeneracy he 
reproved with all the temper of a philosopher. 
He told them it was very* strange to him, that, 
after having undergone so many glorious con- 
flicts, they did not remember that those who 
come from labour and exercise always sleep more 
sweetly than the inactive and effeminate ; and 
that in comparing the Persian manners with the 
Macedonian, they did not perceive that nothing 
was more servile than the love of pleasure, or 
more princely than a life of toil. “ How will that 
man,” continued he, “take care of his own horse, 
or furbish Ins lance and helmet, whose hands are 
too delicate to wait on his own dear person? 
Know you not that the end of conquest is, not 
todo what the conquered have done, but some- 
thing greatly superior?” After this, he con- 
stantly took the exercise of war or hunting, and 
exposed himself to danger and fatigue with less I 
precaution than ever ; so that a Lncedrcmonian 
ambassador, who attended him one day, when 
he killed a fierce lion, said, “ Alexander, you 
have disputed the prize of royalty gloriously 
with the lion.” Cmtcrns got this hunting-piece 
represented in bronze, and consecrated it in the 
temple at Delphi. There were the lion, the dogs, 
the king fighting with the lion, and Craterus 
making up to the king’s assistance. Some of 
these statues were the workmanship of Lysippus, 
and others of Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way 
of exercise for himself, and example to others. 
But his friends, in the pride of wealth, were so 
devoted to luxury and ease that they considered 
long marches and campaigns as a bunlcn, and 
by degrees came to murmur and speak ill of the 
king. At first he bore their censures with great 
moderation, and used to say there was something 
noble in hearing himself ill-spoken of while he 
was doing well.* Indeed, in the least of the 
good offices he did his friends, there were great 
marks of affection and respect. We will give 


* Voltaire saj-s somewhere, that it is a noble 
thing to make ingrates. He seems to be in- 

debted for the sentiment to Alexander. 


an instance or two of it. He wrote to Peuccstas, 
who had been bit by a bear in hunting, to com- 
plain, that he had given an account of the acci- 
dent, by letters, to others of his friends, and not 
to him. “ But now,” says he, “ let me know 
how j’ou do, and whether any of your company 
deserted you, that I may punish them if suck 
there were.” When Hephrcstion happened to be 
absent upon business, he acquainted him in one 
of his letters, that as they were diverting them- 
selves with hunting the ichneumon,* Craterus 
had the misfortune to be run through the thighs 
with Pcrdiccas’s lance. When Pcuccstas re- 
covered of a dangerous illness, he wrote a letter 
with his own hand to Alexippus the physician, 
to thank him for his care. During the sickness 
of Craterus, the king had a dream, in conse- 
quence of which he offered sacrifices for his 
recovery, and- ordered him to do the same. 
Upon Pausanias the physician’s design to give 
Craterus a dose of hellebore, he wrote to him, 
expressing his great- anxiety about it, and de- 
siring him to be particularly cautious in the use 
of that medicine. He imprisoned Ephialtes and 
Cissus, who brought him the first news of the 
flight and treasonable practices of Harpalus, 
supposing their information false. Upon his 
sending home the invalids and the superannuated, 
Euryalochus, the Agzcan, got himself- enrolled 
among the former. Soon after, it was discovered 
that he had no infirmity of body ; and he con- 
fessed it was the love of Tclcsippa, who was 
going to return home, that put him upon that 
expedient to follow her. Alexander inquired 
who the woman was, and being informed that 
though a courtesan, she was not a slave, he said, 
** Euryalochus, I am willing to assist you in this 
affair; but as the woman is freeborn, you must 
see if we can prevail upon her by presents and 
courtship.” , ... 

It is surprising, that he had time or inclination 
to write letters about such unimportant affairs of 
his friends, as to give orders for diligent search 
to be made in Cilicia for Sclcticus’s runaway 
slave ; to commend Pcuccstas for having seized 
Nicon, a slave that belonged to Cmterus; and 
to direct Megabyzus, if possible, tO- draw another 
slave from hiS- asylum, and take him, but not to 
touch him while he remained in the temple. 

It is said, that in the first years of his reign, 
when capital causes were brought before him, 
he used to stop one of his cars with his hand, 


* The Egyptian rat, called ichneumon , is of 
the size of a cat, with very rough hair, spotted 
with white, yellow, and- ash-colour ; its nose like 
that of a hog, with which it digs up the earth. 
It has short black legs, and a tail like a fox. It 
lives on lizards, serpents, snails, chameleons, etc., 
and- is of gTcat- service in Egypt, by its natural 
instinct of hunting out and breaking the eggs of 
the crocodile, and thereby preventing too great 
an increase of that destructive creature. The 
naturalists also say, that it is so greedy after the 
crocodile’s liver, that rolling itself up in mud, it 
slips down Iris throat, while he sleeps with his 
mouth open, and gnaws its way out again. 
Diod. Sic. p.- 3a, 7S ; Pun. 1 . vii. c. 24, 55. 

The Egyptians worshipped the ichneumon for 
dcstroj-ing the crocodiles. They worshipped the 
crocodile too, probably as the Indians do the 
devil, that it might do them no hurt. 
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while the plaintiff was opening the indictment, 
that he might reserve it perfectly unprejudiced 
for hearing the defendant. But the many false 
informations which were afterwards lodged, and 
which, by means of some true circumstances, 
were so represented as to give an air of truth to 
the whole, broke his temper. Particularly in' 
case of aspersions on his own character, his 
reason forsook him, and he became extremely 
and inflexibly severe; as preferring his reputa- 
tion to life and empire. 

When he marched against Darius again, he 
expected another battle. But upon intelligence 
that Bcssus had seized the person of that prince, 
he dismissed the Thessalians, and sent them 
home, after he had given them a gratuity of 
2000 talents, over and above their pay. The 
pursuit was long and laborious, for he rode 3300 
furlongs in eleven days.* As they oftcn_ suf- 
fered more for want of water than by fatigue, 
many of the cavalry were unable to hold out. 
While they were upon the march, some Mace- 
donians had filled their bottles at a river, and 
were bringing the water upon mules. These 
people, seeing Alexander greatly distressed with 
thirst (for it was in the heat of the day), imme- 
diately filled a helmet with water, and presented 
it to him. He asked them to whom they were 
carrying it; and they said, their sons: “but if 
our prince does but live, we shall get other 
children, if_we lose them.’’ Upon this, he took 
the helmet in his hands ; but looking round, and 
seeing all the horsemen bending their heads, and 
fixing their eyes upon the water, he returned it 
without drinking. However, he praised the 
people that offered it, and said, “ If X alone 
drink, these good men will be dispirited." t 
The cavalry, who were witnesses to this act of 
temperance and magnanimity, cried out, “Let 
us march ! We are neither weary nor thirsty, 
nor shall we even think ourselves mortal, while 
under the conduct of such a king.” At the same 
time they put spurs to their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, 
but only sixty were able to keep up with him till 
he reached the enemy's camp. There they rode 
over the gold and silver that lay scattered about, 
and passing by a number of carriages full of 
women and children, which were in motion, but 
without charioteers, they hastened to the leading 
squadrons, not doubting that they should find 
Darius among them. At last, after much search, 
they found him extended on his chariot, and 
ierced with many darts. Though he was near 
is last moments, he had_ strength to ask for 
something to quench his thirst. A Macedonian, 
named Polystratus, brought him some cold 
water, and when he had drank, he said, “Friend, 
this fills up the measure of my misfortunes, to 
think I am not able to reward thee for this act 
of kindness. But Alexander will not let thee go 
without a recompense ; and the gods will reward 


- * As this was no more than forty miles a day, 

\ our Newmarket heroes would have beat Alex- 
ander hollow. It is nothing when compared to 
Charles the Twelfth’s march from Bender through 
Germany, nothing to the expedition of Hannibal 
along the African coast. 

t Lucan has embellished this_ story for Cato, 
and has possibly introduced it merely upon 
imitation. 


Alexander for his humanity to my mother, to my 
wife, and children. Tell him I gave him my 
hand, for I give it thee in his stead." So saying, 
he took the hand of Polystratus, and immediately 
expired. When Alexander came up he showed 
his concern for that event by the strongest 
expressions, and covered the body with his own 
robe. 

Bessus afterwards fell into his hands, and he 
punished his parricide in this manner. He 
caused two straight trees to be bent, and one of his 
legs to be made fast to each ; then suffering the 
trees to return to their former posture, his body 
was torn asunder by the violence of the recoil.* ' 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it should 
have all the honours of a royal funeral, and sent 
it embalmed to his mother. Oxathres, that 
prince’s brother, he admitted into the number of 
his friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which 
he entered with the flower of his army. There he 
took a view of the Caspian sea, which appeared 
to him not less than the Enxine, but its water was 
of a sweeter taste. He could get no certain in- 
formation in what manner it was formed, but he 
conjectured that it came from an outlet of the 
Palus Mseotis. Yet the ancient naturalists were 
not ignorant of its origin : for, many years before 
Alexander’s expedition, they w'rote, that there are 
four seas which stretch from the main ocean into 
the continent, the farthest north of which is the 
Hyrcanian or the Caspian.f The barbarians 
here fell suddenly upon a party who were leading 
his horse. Bucephalus, and took him. This pro- 
voked him so much, that he sent a herald to 
threaten them, their wives, and children, with 
utter extermination, if they did not restore him 
the horse. But, upon their bringing him back, 
and surrendering to him their cities, he treated 
them with great clemency, and paid a consider- 
able sum, by way of ransom, to those that took 
the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia ; where, 
finding no employment for his arms, he first put 
on the robe of the barbarian kings ; whether it 
was that he conformed a little to their customs, 
because he knew how much a similarity of 
manners tends to reconcile and gain men’s hearts ; 
or whether it was by way of experiment, to see if 
the Macedonians might be brought to pay him 
the greater deference, by accustoming' them in- 
sensibly to the new barbaric attire and port 
which he assumed. However, he thought the 
Median habit made too stiff and exotic an appear- 
ance, and therefore took not the long breeches, or 
the sweeping train, or the tiara ; but adopting 
something between the Median and Persian 
mode, contrived vestments lest pompous than the 
former, and more majestic than the latter. _ At 
first he used this dress only before the barbarians, 
or his particular friends within doors ; 'but in 
time he came to wear it when he appeared in 
public, and sat for the despatch of business. 


* Q. Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered up 
the assassin to Oxathres, the brother of Darius ; 
in consequence of which he had his nose and 
ears cut off, and was fastened to a cross, where 
he was despatched with darts and arrows. 

t This is an error which Pliny too has followed. 
The Caspian sea has no communication with the 
ocean. 
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This was a mortifyingsight to the Macedonian* ; 
3*er, as the}' admired his other virtues, they 
thought he might be suffered to please himself a 
little, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence 
seemed due to a prince, who, beside his other 
hardships, had lately been wounded in the l e g 
with an arrow, which shattered the bone in such 
a manner, that splinters were taken out; who, 
another time, had such a violent blow from a 
stone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming 
darkness covered his eyes, and continued for 
some time ; and yet continued to expose his 
! person without the least precaution. On th e 
: contrary, when he had passed the Orexartcs, 

: which he supposed to be the Tanais, he not only 
attacked the Scythians and routed them, but 
pursued them zoo furlongs, in spite of what }] c 
suffered at that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit 
him, as Clitarchus, Policntus, Oncsicritus, Ami. 

S enes, Ister, and many other historians, report. 

ut Aristobulus, Chares of Thcangela, Ptolemy, 
Antivlides* PbiJc* i.bo Theban, Phshp, jvbc» Wits 
also ofTheangcla, as well as HccatamsofErctria, 
Philip of Chalcis, and Dnris of Samos, treat the 
story as a fiction. And indeed Alexander himself 
seems to support their opinion. For in one of his 
letters to Antipatcr, to whom he gave an exact 
detail of all that passed, he says, the king of 
Scythia offered him his daughter in marriage, 
but he makes not the least mention of the Amazon. 
Nay, when Oncsicritus, many years after, rend to 
Lysimachus, then king, the fourth book of his 
history, in which this story was introduced, he 
smiled and said, “ Where was I at that time?" 
Put whether we give credit to this particular, or 
not, is a matter that unit neither add to nor lessen 
our opinion of Alexander. 

Ashe was afraid that many of the Macedonians 
might dislike the remaining fatigues of the expe- 
dition, he left the greatest part of his army in 
quarters, and entered Hyrcania with a select body 
of 20,000 foot and 3000 horse. The purport of his 
speech upon the occasion was this : “ Hitherto 
the barbarians have seen us only as in a dreatn. 
If you should think of returning, after having 
given Asia the alarm only, they will fall upony<s u 
with contempt as unenterprising and effeminate. 
Nevertheless, such as desire to depart have my 
consent for it : but, at the same time, I call the 
gods to witness, that they desert their king \yh^n 
he is conquering the world for the Macedonian*, 
and leave him to the kinder and more faithful 
attachment of those few friends that will follow 
his fortune." This is almost word for word the 
same with what he wrote to Antipater ; and he 
adds, that he had no sooner done speaking, 
than they cried, he might lead them to what part 
of the world he pleased. Thus he tried the di s . 
position of these brave men : and there was no 
difficulty in bringing the whole body into their 
sentiments ; they followed of course. 

After this, he accommodated himself more than 
; ever to the manners of the Asiatics, and at the 
1 same time persuaded them to adopt some of the 
Macedonian fashions ; for by a mixture of both he 
thought a union might be promoted much better 
than by force, and his authority maintained when 
he was at a distance. For tne same reason be 
elected 30,000 boys, and. gave them masters to 
instruct them in the Grecian literature, as well tj* 
to train them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 


As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely 
the effect of love. He saw her at an entertain* 
ment, and found her charms irresistible. Nor 
was. the match unsuitable to the situation of his 
affairs. The barbarians placed greater confidence 
in him .on account of that alliance, and his chas- 
tity gained their affection ; it delighted them to 
think, he would not approach the only woman he 
ever passionately loved without the sanction of 
marriage. 

Hephmstion and Cmtcms were his two favour- 
ites. The former praised the Persian fashions, 
and dressed as he did ; the latter adhered to the 
customs of his own country. He therefore em- V 
loyed Hephmstion in his transactions with the ^ 
nrbarians, and Cmtcms to signif}' his pleasure | 
to the Greeks and Macedonians. The one had ) 
more of his love, and the other more of his esteem. 
He was persuaded indeed, and he often said, 
Hephtcstion loved Alexander, and Cratcrus the 
king. Hence arose private animosities, which 
did not fail to break out upon occasion. One day, 
in Jndia, they drew their s words, end came to 
blows. The friends of each were joining in the 
quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told 
Hephtcstion publicly, he was a fool andamad- 
man, not to be sensible, that without his master’s 
favour he would be nothing. He gave Cratcrus 
also a severe reprimand in private ; and after 
having brought them together again, and recon- 
ciled them, he swore by Jupiter Ammon, and all 
the other gods, that he loved them more than all 
the men in the world : but, if he perceived them 
at variance again, he would put them both to 
death, or him, at least, who began the quarrel. 
This is said to have had such an effect upon them „ 
that they never expressed any dislike to each 
other, even in jest, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the son of 
Parmenio, had greater authority ; for he was not 
only valiant and indefatigable in the field, but, 
after Alexander, no man loved his jfriend more, 
or had a greater spirit of generosity. We arc 
told, that a friend of his one day requested a 
sum of money, and he ordered it to be given 
him. The steward said, he had it not to give, 
“What," says Philotas, “hast thou not plate, or 
some other movable 1 ’* However, he aficcted an 
ostentation of wealth, and a magnificence in his 
dress and tabic, that was above the condition of 
a subject. Besides, the loftiness of his port was 
altogether extravagant ; not tempered with any 
natural graces, but formal and uncouth, it ex- 
posed him both to hatred and suspicion ; inso- 
much that Parmenio one day said to him, “My 
son ; be less." ^ He had long been represented in 
an invidious light to Alexander. When Damas- 
cus, with all its riches, was taken, upon the 
defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of 
captives that were brought to the camp, there 
was a beautiful young woman, called Antigone, a 
native of Pydna, who fell to the share of Philotas. ’ 
Like a young soldier with a favourite mistress, ‘Y 
in his cups he indulged his sanity, and let many I 
indiscreet fnings escape him ; attributing all the J 
great actions of the war to himself and to hif' 
father. As for Alexander, he called him a boy, 
who by their means enjoyed the title of a con- 
ueror. The woman totd these things in confi- 
ence to one of her acquaintance, and he (as is 
common) mentioned them to another. At last, 
they came to the ear of Craterus, who took the 
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woman privately before Alexander. When the 
king hat! heard the whole from h*'r own mouth, 
lie ordered her to go ns usual to Philotnc, but to 
make her report to him of nil that lie mid. 
I’hilotas, ignorant of the snares that were laid for 
him, conversed with the woman without the least 
reserve, ami either in his resentment or pride 
uttered rnanv unkecoming things against Alex- 
ander. That prince, though he had sufficient 
proof against rhilotas, kept the matter private, 
and discovered no tokens of aversion ; whether it 
was that he confided in Pnrmcnio’.s attachment to 
him, or whether he was afraid of the power and 
interest of the family. 

j About this time, a Macedonian, named Lint* 

mis,* a native of Chain:* tra, conspired neninst 
* Alexander’s life, and communicated his deign to 
one Xicornnchus, a youth that he was fond of; 
desiring him to take a part in the enterprise. 
Nicomachus, instead of embracing the proposal, 
informed his brother L Minns 1 of the plot, who 
went immediately to Philotas, and desired him 
to introduce them to Alexander ; assuring him 
it was upon business of great importance. 
Whatever might le his reason (for it is not 
known) J’hiloia.s refused them admittance, on 
pretence that Alexander had otlmr great en- 
gagements then upon his hands. They applied 
again, and met with a denial, lty this tune they 
entertained r-omc suspicion of Philotas, and 
addressed themselves to Mctroti, who intn duccd 
them to the kin;; immediately. They informed 
him first of the conspiracy of Limnus, and 
then hinted to him thetr suspicions of Philotas, 
on account of his rejecting two seicral applica- 

J^tions. 

r | Alexander was incensed at this negligence ; 

'j and when he found that the person who was sent 
to arrest Limnus, had killed him { because he 
stood upon his defence and refused to he taken, 
it di c turbcd him still more, to think he had lost 
the means of discovering his accomplices. His 
resentment against Philotas gave opportunity to 
tho c e who had long hated that officer to avow 
their dislike, and to declare, liow much the king 
was to blame in suffering himself to be ro easily 
imposed upon as to think that Limnus, an insig- 
nificant Cnnlmstrcan, durst engage, of his own 
accord, in such a bold design. “ No doubt/’ raid 
they, 41 he was the agent, or rather the instrument, 
of some superior hand ; and the king should 
trace out the source of the con r pimcv among 
those who have the most interest in having it 
concealed.” 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and 
to give way to bis suspicions, it brought innu- 
merable accusations against Philotas, some of 
them very groundless. He was apprehended and 
put to the torture, in presence of the great officers 
of the court. Alexander had placed himself 
behind the tapestry to hear the examination ; 
i, and when he found that Philotas bemoaned him- 
/telf in such a lamentable manner, and had rc- 
J course to such mean supplications to Hcphacstion, 
ie is reported to have said, 44 0 Philotas, durst 
thou, with all this unmanly weakness, embark in 
so great and hazardous an enterprise ?" 

After the execution of Philotas, lie imme- 
diately sent orders into Media, that Parmenio 
should he put to death : a man who had a share 
in most of Philip's conquests, and who was the 
principal, if not the only one, of the old coun- 
sellors, who put Alexander upon his expedition 
into Asia. Of three tons whom he tool: over 
with him, he had seen two slain in battle, and 
with the third lie fell a sacrifice hims-lf. These 
proceedings made Alexander terrible; to his 
friends, particularly to Antipatcr. That recent, 
therefore, sent privately to the /Ktolians,"atni 
entered into league with them. They had romc- 
thing to fear from Alexander, ns well as he, for 
they had sacked the city of the (Kniadcs; and 
when the hint: was informed of it, lie said, "The 
children of the (Jiniadcs need not revenge their 
cau«e : I will punish the /Etolians myself." 

Soon after this happened the affair of Clitns; 
which, however simply related, is much more 
shockin’ than the execution of Philotas. Vet, if 
we relied on the occasion and circumstances of 
the tiling, we shall conclude it. was a misfortune, 
rather than a deliberate act, and that Alexander's 
unhappy passion and intoxication only furnished 
the evil genius of Clitns with the means of 
accomplishing his destruction. It happened in 
the follow in;: manner. The kin;; had some 
Grecian fruit brought him from on hoard a vessel, 
and an he greatly admired its freshness and 
beauty, he desired Clitns to sec it, and partake 
of it. it happened that Clitns was offerin’ sacri- 
fice that day ; hut he left it to wait upon the 
kin;;. Three of the sheep on which the libation 
was already poured, followed him. The king, 
informed o! that accident, consulted his sooth- 
sayers, Anstnndcr and Clcomantis the Spartan, 
itpon it ; and they assured him it was a very bad 
omen. He, therefore, ordered the victims lobe 
immediately olTcrcd for the health of Clitns ; the 
rather because three days before he had a strange 
and alarming dream, in which Clitus appeared in 
mournin’, sitting by the dead sons of Parmenio. 
However, before the sacrifice was finished, Clitus 
went to sup with the king, who that day had 
been paying his homage to Castor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, some- 
body began to sing the verses of one Pramctis, or, 
ns others xvill have it, of Picrio, written in ridi- 
cule of the Macedonian olficcrs who had lately 
been beaten by the barbarians. The older part 
of the company were greatly offended at it, ami 
condemned both the poet and the singer; but 
Alexander, and those about him, listened with 
pleasure, and bade him go on. Clitus, who by 
this time had drank too much, and was naturally 
rough and frownrd, could not bear their beha- 
viour, He said it was not well done to make a 
jest, and that among barbarians and enemies, of 
Macedonians that were much better men than the 
laughers, though they had met with a misfortune. 
Alexander made answer that Clitus was pleading 
his own cause, when lie gave cowardice the soft 
name of misfortune. Then Clitus started tip, and 
said, “ Vet it was this cowardice that saved you, 
son of Jupiter ns you are, when you were turning 
your back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by 
the blood of the Macedonians and these wounds 
that you are grown so great that you disdain to 
acknowledge Philip for your father, and will 
needs pass yourself for the son of Jupiter 
Ammon." 

* It should, undoubtedly, be read Dyvittus , as 
Q. Curtins and Diodorus have it. 
f Q. Curtins calls him Ccbalinus . 

X Other authors say, he killed himself. 
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Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied, 
“It is in this villainous manner thou talkcst of 
me in all companies, and stirrest up the Mace- 
donians to mutiny ; but dost thou think to enjoy 
it long?” “ And what do we enjoj* now? ” said 
Clitus, “what reward have we for all our toils? 
Do we not envy those who did not live to see 
Macedonians bleed under Median rods, or sue 
to Persians for access to their king?” While 
Clitus went on in this rash manner, and the king 
retorted upon him with equal bitterness, the old 
men interposed, and endeavoured to allay the 
flame. Meantime Alexander turned to Xeno- 
dochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colopho- 
nian, and said, “ Do not the Greeks appear to 
you among the .Macedonians like demi-gods 
among so many wild beasts?” Clitus, far, from 
giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander to 
speak out what he had to say, or not to invite 
freemen to his table, who would declare their 
sentiments without reserve. “ But, perhaps,” 
continued he, “it were better to pass your life 
with barbarians^ and slaves, who will worship 
your Persian girdle and white robe without 
scruple." 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his 1 
anger, threw an apple at his face, and then [ 
looked about for his sword. But Aristophanes,* : 
one of his guards, had taken it away in time, and I 
the company gathered about him, and entreated | 
him to be quiet. Their remonstrances, however, 
were vain. He broke from them, and called out, 
in the Macedonian language, for his guards, 
which was the signal for a great tumult. At the 
same time he ordered the trumpeter to sound, 
and struck him with his fist, upon his discovering 
an unwillingness to obey. This man was after- 
wards held in great esteem, because he prevented 
the whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, 
his friends, with much ado, forced him out of 
the room. But he soon returned by another 
door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful tone, 
those verses from the Andromache of Euripides : 

Are these your customs ? Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants? t Shall one man claim 
The trophies won by thousands? 

Then Alexander snatched a spear from one of 
his guards, and meeting Clitus as he was putting 
by tile curtain, ran him through the body. He 
fell immediately to the ground, and with a dismal 
groan expired. 

Alexander’s rage subsided in a moment ; he 
came to himself ; and seeing his friends standing 
in silent astonishment by him, he hastily drew 
the spear out of the dead body, and was applying 
it to his own throat, when his guards seized his 
hands, and carried him by force into his chamber. 
He passed that night and the next day in anguish 
inexpressible ; and when he had wasted himself 
with tears and lamentations, he lay in speechless 
grief, uttering only now and then a groan. His 
friends, alarmed at this melancholy silence, forced 
themselves into the room, and attempted to console 
him. But he would listen to none of them, except 
Aristander, who put him in mind of his dream 
and the ill omen of the sheep, and assured him, 
that the whole was by the decree of fate. As he 

* Q. Curtins and Arrian call him Aristonus. 

t This is the speech of Pelcus to Menelaus. 


seemed a little comforted, Callisthcnes the philo- 
sopher, Aristotle’s near relation, and Anaxarchus 
the Abderite, 'were called in.* Callisthenes be- 
gan in a soft and tender manner, endeavouring 
to relieve him without searching the wound. But 
Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in philo- 
sophy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers in 
science with contempt, cried out, on entering the 
room, “Is this Alexander upon whom the whole 
world have their eyes? Can it be he who lies 
extended on the ground, crying like a slave, in 
fear of the law and the tongues of men, to whom 
he should himself be a law, and the measure of 
right and wrong ? What did he conquer for but 
to rule and to command, not servilely to submit - 
to the vain opinions of men? Know you not,” 
Continued he, “that Jupiter is represented with 
Themis and Justice by his side, to show, that 
whatever is done by^ supreme power is right?” 
By this, and other discourses of the same kind, 
he alleviated the king’s grief, indeed, but made 
him, withal, more haughty and unjust.^ At the 
same time he insinuated himself into his favour 
in so extraordinary a manner, that he could no 
longer bear the conversation of Callisthcnes, who 
before was not very agreeable, on account of his 
austerity. 

One day a dispute had arisen at table about 
the seasons and the^ temperature of the climate. 
Callisthenes held with thosc^ who asserted, that 
the country they were then in was much colder, 
and the winters more severe, than in_ Greece. 
Anaxarchus maintained the contrary with great 
obstinacy. Upon which Callisthenes said, ,r Ycu 
must needs acknowledge, my friend, that. this is 
much the colder ; for there you went in winter in _ 
one cloak, and here you cannot sit at table with- 
out three housing coverlets one over another.” 
This stroke went to the heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callisthcnes was disagreeable to all the other 
sophists and flatterers at court ; the more so, be- 
cause he was followed, by the young men on 
account of his eloquence, and no less acceptable 
to the old for his regular, grave, self-satisfied 
course of life. All which confirms what was said 
to be the cause of his going to Alexander, namely, 
an ambition to bring his fellow citizens back, and 
to rc-peop!c the place of his nativity, t His great 
reputation naturally exposed him to envy ; and 
he gave some room for calumny himself, by often 
refusing the king's invitations, and when he did 
go to his entertainments, by sitting solemn and 
silent ; which showed that he could neither com- 
mend, nor was satisfied .with what passed ; inso- 
much that Alexander said to him one day — 

I hate the sage 

"Who reaps no fruits of wisdom to lumsclf. 

* Callisthenes was of the city of Olynthus, and 
had been recommended to Alexander by Aristotle, 
whose relation he was. He had too much of the * \ 
spirit of liberty to be fit for a court. He did not ^ 
snow it, however, in this instance. Aristotle fore- p 
warned him, that if he went on to treat the lung f 
with the freedom with which his spirit prompted, ''''l 
it would one day be fatal to him.^ [ 

t Olynthus was one of the cities destroyed by [ 
Philip; whether Alexander permitted the philo- j 
sopher to re-establish it is uncertain ; but Cicero * 
informs us, that, in his time, it was a flourishing » 
place. Vide On. iii. iei Vcrrem. 



Once when he was at the king's table with a 
large company, and the cup came to him, he was 
desired to pronounce an eulogitim upon the Mace- 
donians extempore, which he did with so much 
eloquence, that the guests, beside their plaudits, 
rose Up and covered him with their garlands. 
Upon this, Alexander said, in the words of Euri- 
pides — 

When great the theme, ’tis easy to excel, 

“ But show us now," continued he, “the power 
of your rhetoric, in speaking against the Mace- 
donians, that they may see their faults, and 
amend." 

Then the orator took the other side, and spoke 
f with equal fluency against the encroachments 
and other faults, of the Macedonians, as well as 
against the divisions among the Greeks, which he 
showed to be the only cause of the great increase 
of Philip's power ; concluding with these words — 
Amidst sedition’s waves 

, XJw? sf.vwtais may to .hcvxcvw. 

, By this he drew upon himself the implacable 
hatred of the Macedonians, and Alexander said, 
he gave not, in this case, a specimen of his 
eloquence, but of his malevolence. 

Hermippus assures us, that Stroibus, a person 
employed by Callisthenes to read to him, gave 
this account of the matter to Aristotle. He adds, 
that Callisthenes perceiving the king’s aversion to 
him, repeated this verse two or three times at 
parting — 

Patroclus, thy superior is no more. ’ 

' It was not, therefore, without reason, that Aris- 
.totle said of Callisthenes, “His eloquence, in- 
T deed, is great, but he wants common sense.” He 
not only refused, with all the firmness of a philo- 
sopher, to pay his respects to Alexander by pros- 
tration, but stood forth singly, and uttered in 
public many grievances which the best and oldest 
of the Macedonians durst not reflect upon but in 
secret, though they were as much displeased at 
them as he. By preventing the prostration, he 
saved the Greeks, indeed, from a great dishonour, 
and Alexander from a greater; but he ruined 
himself; because his manner was such, that he 
seemed rather desirous to compel than to .per- 
suade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander, at 
one of- his entertainments, after he had drank, 
reached the cup to one of his friends. That 
friend had no sooner received it than he rose up, 
and turning towards, the hearth,* where stood the 
domestic gods, to drink, he worshipped, and then 
kissed Alexander. This done, he took his place 
against the table. All the guests did the same in 
their order, except Callisthenes. When it came 
to his turn, he drank, and then approached to 
give the king a kiss, who being engaged in some 
discourse with Hephzestion, happened not to 
" ^ mind him. But Demetrius, sumamed Phidon, 

•;/ * Dacigr is of opinion that, by this action, the 

\flatterer wanted to insinuate, that Alexander 
'ought to be reckoned among the domestic gods. 
But, as the king sat in that part of the room 
where the Penates were, we rather think it was a 
vile excuse to the man’s own conscience for. this 
act of religious worship, because their position 
made it dubious, \vh ether it was intended for 
Alexander or for them. 


Qried out, “ Receive not his kiss ; for he alone 
has not adored you.” Upon which Alexander 
refused it, and Callisthenes said aloud, “Then I 
return one kiss the poorer.” 

A coldness, of course, ensued ; but many other 
things contributed to his fall. In the first place, 
Hephrestion’s report was believed, that Callis- 
thenes had promised him to adore the king, and 
broke his word. In the next place, Lysimachus 
And Agnon attacked him, and said the sophist 
Vent .about with as. much pride as if he had 
demolished a tyranny, and the young men fol- 
lowed him, as the only freemen among so many 
thousands. These things, upon the discovery 
Q f Hermolaus’ s plot against Alexander, gave an 
Air 6f probability to what was alleged against 
Callisthenes. His enemies said, Hermolaus in- 
quired of him, by what means he might become 
the most famous man in the world, and that he 
Answered, 44 By killing the most famous.” They 
farther asserted, that by way of encouraging him 
the attempt, tie bade him not he afraid of the 
1 golden bed, but remember he had to do with a 
I man who had suffered both by sickness and by 
Wounds. 

i Neither Hermolaus, however, nor any of his 
Accomplices, made any mention of Callisthenes 
Amidst the extremities of torture. Nay, Alexander 
himself, in the account he immediately gave of 
the plot to Craterus, Attalus, and Alcetas, writes, 
that the young men, when put to the torture, 
declared, it was entirely their own enterprise, and 
that no. man besides was privy to it. Yet after- 
wards, in a letter to Antipater, he affirms, that 
Callisthenes was as guilty as the rest. “The 
Macedonians,” says he, “ have stoned the young 
men to death. As for the sophist, I will punish 
him myself, and those that sent him too: nor 
shall the towns that harboured the conspirators 
escape.” In which he plainly discovers his aver- 
sion to Aristotle, by whom Callisthenes wa.4 
brought up as a relation ; for he was the son of 
Hero, Aristotle’s niece. His death is variously 
related. Some say, Alexander ordered him to be 
hanged ; others, that he fell sick and died in 
chains: and Chares writes, that he was kept 
seven months in prison, in order to be tried in full 
council in the presence of Aristotle ; but that he 
died of excessive corpulency and the lousy 
disease, at the time that Alexander was wounded 
by the Malli Oxydracm in India. This happened, 
however, at a later period than we are upon. 

In the mean time, Demeratus the Corinthian, 
though far advanced in years, was ambitious of 
going to see Alexander. Accordingly he took the 
v Oyage, and when he beheld him, he said, the 
Greeks fell short of a great pleasure, who did not 
live to see Alexander upon the throne of Darius. 
But he did not live to enjoy the king’s friendship. 
He sickened and died soon after.. The king, 
however, performed his obsequies in the most 
magnificent manner ; and the army threw up for 
Mm a monument of earth of great extent, and 
fourscore cubits high. His ashes were carried to 
the sea-shore in a chariot and four, with the 
richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting 
out for India, he saw his troops were so laden 
with spoils that they were unfit to march. There- 
fore, early in the morning that he was to take his 
departure, after the carriages were assembled, he 
fltst set fire to his own baggage and that of his 
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friends ; and then gave orders that tberest should 
be served in the same manner. The resolution 
appeared more difficult to take than it was to 
execute. Few were displeased at it, and numbers 
received it with acclamations of joy. They freely 
gave part of their equipage to such as were in 
need, and burned and destroyed whatever was 
superfluous. This greatly encouraged and fortified 
Alexander in his. design. Besides, by this time 
he was become inflexibly severe in punishing 
offences. Menander, though one of his friends, 
he put to death, for refusing to stay in a fortress 
he had given him the charge of ; and one of the 
barbarians, named Osodates, he shot dead with 
an arrow, for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the 
perfect form and colour of a tiara, upon its head, 
on each side of which were testicles. Looking 
upon the prodigy with horror, he employed the 
Chaldrcans, who attended him for suen purposes, 
to purify him by their expiations. He told his 
friends, on this occasion, that he was more 
troubled on their account than his own ; for he 
was afraid that after his death fortune would 
throw the empire into the hands of ( somc obscure 
and weak man. A better omen, however, soon 
dissipated his fears. A Macedonian, named 
Proxenus, who had the charge of the king’s 
equipage, on opening • the ground by the river 
Oxus, in order to pitch his master’s tent, dis- 
covered a spring of a gross oily liquor; which 
after the surface was taken off, came perfectly 
clear, and neither in taste nor smell dilTercd from 
real oil, nor was inferior to it in smoothness and 
brightness, though there were no olives in that 
country. It is said, indeed, that the water of the 
Oxus is of so unctuous a quality, that it makes 
the skins of those who bathe in it smooth and 
shining. t 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander’s to Anti- 
; iter, that he was greatly delighted with this 
i icident, and reckoned it one of the happiest 
p.csngcs the gods had afforded him. The sooth- 
sayers said, it betokened, that the expedition 
would prove a glorious one, but at the same time 
laborious and difficult, because heaven has given 
men oil to refresh them after their labours. Ac- 
cordingly he met with great dangers in the 
battles that he fought, and received very con- 
siderable wound*. But his army suffered most 
by want of necessaries and by the climate. For 
his part, he was ambitious to show that courage 
can triumph over fortune, and magnanimity over 
force ; he thought nothing invincible to the brave, 
or impregnable to the bold. Pursuant to this 
opinion, when he besieged Sisimcthres $ upon a 


* Strabo (lib. ii.) ascribes the same properties 
to the ground near the river Ochus. Indeed, the 
Ochus and the Oxus unite their streams, and 
flow together into the Caspian sea. 

t Pliny tells us, that the surface of these rivers 
was a consistence of salt, and that the waters 
flowed under it as under a crust of icc. The salt 
consistence he imputes to the deftuxions from the 
neighbouring mountains, but he says nothing of 
the unctuous quality of these waters mentioned 
by Plutarch. A r at. Hist. lib. xxxi. 

i This stronghold was situated in Bactriana. 
Strabo says, it was fifteen furlongs high, as many 
in compass, and that the top was a fertile plain, 
capable of maintaining 500. It was in Bactriana 


rock extremely steep and apparently inaccessible, 
and saw his men greatly discouraged at the enter- 
prise, he asked Oxyartes, whether Sisimethres 
were a man of spirit. And being answered that 
he was timorous and dastardly, he said, “You 
inform me the rock may be taken, since there is 
no strength in.its defender.’* In fact, he found 
means to intimidate Sisimethres, and made him- 
self master of the fort. 

In the siege of another fort, situated in a place 
equally steep, . among the young Macedonians 
that were to give the assault there was one called 
Alexander; and the king took occasion to say 
to him ? “You must behave gallantly, my friend, 
to do justice to your name.’* He was informed '14 
afterwards that the young man fell as he was dis- ' 
tinguishing himself in a glorious manner, and he j 
laid it much to heart. 

When he sat down before Nysa, * the Mace- 
donians made some difficulty of advancing to the 
attack, on account of the depth of the river that 
washed its walls, till Alexander said, “What a 
wretch am I, that I did not learn to swim,” and 
was going to ford it with his shield in his hand. 
After the first assault, while the troops were re- 
freshing themselves, ambassadors came with an 
offer to capitulate ; and along with them deputies 
from some other places. They were surprised to 
see him in armour without any pomp or cere- 
mony ; and their astonishment increased when 
he bade the oldest of the ambassadors, named 
Acuphis, take the sofa that was brought for him- 
self. Acuphis, struck with a benignity of recep- 
tion so far beyond his hopes, asked what they 
must do to he admitted into his friendship. 
Alexander answered, ** It must be on condition -J 
that they appoint you their governor, and send \ 
me a hundred of their best men for hostages.” ^ 
Acuphis smiled at this, and said, "I should ^ 
govern better if you would take the worst, in- 
stead of the best.” 

It is said the dominions of Taxilcs, in India, t 
were as large as Egypt: they afforded excellent 
pasturage too, and were the most fertile in all 
respects. As he was a man of great prudence, 
he waited on Alexander, and after the first com- 
pliments, thus addressed him : “ What occasion 
is there for wars between )'ou and me, if you are 
not comp to take from us our water and other 
neccssariesof life; the only things that reasonable 
men will take up arms for ? As to gold and silver, 
and other possessions, if I am richer than you, I 
am willing to oblige you with part ; if 1 am poorer, 

I have no objection to sharing in your bounty.” 
Charmed with his frankness, Alexander took his 
hand, and answered, “Think you, then, with all 
this civility, to escape without a conflict? You 
are much deceived, if yon do. I will dispute it 
with you to the last ; but it shall be in flavours 
and benefits ; for I will not have you exceed, me 
in generosity.” Therefore, after having received 
great presents from, him, and made greater, he 4 <. 
said to him one evening, “ 1 drink to you, Taxilcs, ^ 

that Alexander married Roxana, the daughter of / 
Oxyartes. 

* Arrian calls it Nyssa ; so indeed dots the 
Viflcob. MS. That historian places it near 
Mount. Meris, and adds, that it was built by 
Dionysius., or Bacchus. Hence it had the name 
of Dionysiopolis. It is now called Xerg. 

f Between the Indus and the Ilydaspes. 
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nnd ns sure as you pledge me, you shall have a 
thousand talents.” His friends were offended at 
his giving away such immense sums, but it made 
many of the barbarians look upon him with a 
kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight 
for pay. Upon tills invasion they defended the 
cities that ntred them with great vigour, and 
Alexander suffered by them not a little. To one 
of the cities he granted an honourable capitulation, 
and yet seized the mercenaries, as they were upon 
their march homewards, and put them all to the 
sword. This is the only blot in his military con- 
duct ; all his other proceedings were agreeable to 
the laws of war, and worthy of a king.* 

The philosophers gave him no less trouble than 
the mercenaries, by endeavouring to fix a mark 
of infamy upon those princes that declared for 
him, and by exciting the free nations to take up 
arms; for which reason he hanged many of 
them. 

As to his war with Poms, \vc have an account 
of it in his'own letters. According to them, the 
river Hydaspes was between the two armies, and 
Porus drew up his elephants on the banks opposite 
the enemy with their heads towards the stream, 
to guard it. Alexander caused a great noise and 
bustle to be made every day in his camp, that 
the barbarians, being accustomed to it, might not 
be so ready to take the alarm. This done, he 
took the advantage of a dark and stormy night, 
with part of his infantry, and a select body of 
cavalry, to gain a little island in the river, at 
some distance from the Indians. When lie was 
there, lie and his troops were attacked with a 
V 1. most violent wind and rain, accompanied with 
v dreadful thunder and lightning. But, notwith- 
' standing this hurricane, in winch he saw several 
of his men perish by the lightning, lie advanced 
. from the island to the opposite bank. The 
Hydaspes, swollen with the rain, by its violence 
and rapidity made a breach on that side, which 
received water enough to form a bay, so that when 
he came to land, he found the bank extremely 
slippery, and the ground broken and undermined 
by the current. On this occasion he is said to 
have uttered that celebrated saying, ‘‘Will you 
believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers I 
undergo, to have you the heralds of my fame?” 
The last particular we have from Onesicritus; 
but Alexander himself only says, they quitted 
their boats, and, armed as they were, waded up 
the beach breast high ; an d that when they were 
landed, he advanced with the horse twenty fur- 
longs before the foot, concluding that if the enemy 
attacked him with their cavalry,, he should be 
greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his would come up 
time enough to receive them. Nor did he judge 
amiss. The enemy detached against him 1000 
horse and sixty armed chariots, and he defeated 
\ them with ease. The chariots he took, and killed 


f * It was just and lawful, it seems, to go about 
harassing and destroying those nations that had 
never offended him, and upon which he had no 
claim except that avowed by the northern bar- 
barians, when they entered Italy, namely, that 
the weak must submit to the strong ! Indeed, 
those barbarians were much honester men, for 
they had another and a better plea— they went to 
seek bread. 
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400 of the cavalry upon the spot. By tilts, Porus 
understood that Alexander himself had passed 
the river, and therefore brought up his whole 
army, except what appeared necessary to keep 
the rest of the Macedonians from making good 
their passage. Alexander, considering the lorce 
of the elephants, and the enemy's superior 
numbers, did not choose to engage them in 
front, but attacked the left wing himself, while 
Cccnus, according to his orders, fell upon the 
right. Both wings being broken, retired to the 
elephants in the centre, and rallied there. The 
•combat then was of a more mixed kind ; but 
maintained with such obstinacy, that it was not 
decided till the eighth hour of the day. This 
description of the battle we have from the con- 
queror himself, in one of his epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Porus was four 
cubits and a palm high, and that though the 
elephant he rode was one of the largest, his 
stature and bulk were such, that he appeared but 
proportionably mounted. This elephant, during 
the whole battle, gave extraordinary proofs of his 
sagacity and care of the king's person. As long 
as that prince was able to fight, he defended him 
with great courage, and repulsed all assailants ; 
and when he perceived him ready to sink under 
the multitude of darts and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his falling 
off, he kneeled down in the softest manner, and 
with his proboscis gently drew every dart out of 
his body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander 
asked him how he desired to be treated. He 
answered, “Like a king.” "And have you 
nothing else to request ?” replied Alexander. 
‘‘No," said he ; “ everything is comprehended in 
the word king." Alexander not only restored him 
his own dominions immediately, which he was to 
govern as his lieutenant, but added very extensive 
territories to them ; for having subdued a free 
country, which contained fifteen nations, 5000 
considerable cities,’* and villages in proportion, 
lie bestowed it on Porus. Another country, three 
times as large, he gave to Philip, one of his 
friends, who was also to act there as his lieu- 
tenant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received 
several \vounds, of which he died some time after. 
This is the account most writers give us: but 
Onesicritus says, he died of age and fatigue, for 
he was thirty years old. Alexander showed as 
much regret ns if he had lost a faithful friend and 
companion. He esteemed him, indeed, as such ; 
and built a city near the Hydaspes, in the place 
where he was buried, which he called after him, 
Buccplmlia. He is also reported to have built a 
city, and called it Peritas, in memory of a dog of 
that name, which he had brought up and was 
very fond of. This particular, Sotio says, lie had 
from Potamo of Lesbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the 
Macedonians, and made them resolve to proceed 

* Some transcriber seems to have given us the 
number of inhabitants in one city for the number 
of cities. Arrian's account of this : “ He took 
thirty-seven cities, the least of which contained 
5000 inhabitants, and several of them above 10,000. 
He took also a great number of villages not less 
populous than the cities, and gave the govern- 
ment of the country to Porus." 
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no farther in India. It was with difficulty they 
had defeated an enemy who brought only =0,000 
foot and =coo horse into the field ; and therefore 
they opposed Alexander with great firmness w hen 
he 'insisted that they should pass the Ganges, 
which, they were informed, was thirty-two fur- 
longs in breadth, and in depth 100 fathoms, lhc 
opposite shore too was covered with numbers of 
squadrons, battalions, and elephants. For the 
km^s of the Gandarites and Praesians were said 
to be waiting for them there, with 80,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 8000 chariots, and 6000 e ephants 
trained to war. Nor is this number at all magni- 
fied : for Androcottus, who reigned not long alter, 
made Seleucus a present of 500 elephants at one 
time,! and with an army of 600,000 men traversed 

India, and conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this retusai 
were such, that at first he shut himself up in his 
tent, and lay prostrate on the ground, declaring, 
he did not thank the Macedonians in the least lor 
what they had done, if they would not pass the 
Ganges; for he considered a retreat no other than 
an acknowledgment that he was overcome. His 
friends omitted nothing that might comfort him ; 
and at last their remonstrances, together with the 
cries and tears of the soldiers, who were suppliants 
at his door, melted him, and prevailed on him to 
return. However, he first contrived many vain 
and sophistical things to serve the purposes of 
fame ; among which were arms much bigger than 
his men could use, and higher mangers, and 
heavier bits than his horses required, left scat- 
tered up and down. He built also great altars 
for which the Frisians still retain much venera- 
tion, and their lungs cross the Ganges every year 
to offer sacrifices in the Grecian manner upon 
them. Androcottus, who was then very young, 
had a sight of Alexander, and he is reported to 
have often said afterwards, that Alexander was 
within a little of making himself master of all the 
country ; with such hatred and contempt was the 
reigning prince looked upon, on account of his 
profligacy of manners, and meanness of birth. 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a 
design to see the ocean ; for which purpose he 
caused a number of row-boats and rafts to be con- 
structed, and, upon them, fell down the rivers at 
his leisure. Nor was the navigation unattended 
with hostilities. He made several descents by the 
wav, and attacked the adjacent cities, which were 
all forced to submit to his victorious arms. How- 
ever, he was very near being cut in pieces by the 
Malli, who are called the most warlike people in 
India. He had driven some of them from the 
wall with his missive weapons, and was the first 
man that ascended it. But presently after he was 
up, the scaling ladder broke. Finding himself 
and his small company much galled by the darts of 
the barbarians from below, he poised himself, and 
leaped down into the midst of the enemy. By 
good fortune he fell upon his feet ; and the bar- 
barians were so astonished at the flashing of his 
arms as he came down, that they thought they 
beheld lightning, or some supernatural splen- 

* The Ganges is the largest of all the rivers in 
the three continents, the Indus the second, the 
Nile the third, and the Danube the fourth. 

t Dacier says 5000, but does not mention his 
authority. Perhaps^ it was only a slip in the 
writing, or in the printing. 


dour issuing from his body. At first, there- 
tore, they drew back and dispersed. But "'h? n 
they had recollected themselves, and saw him 
attended only by two of his guards, they attacked 
him hand to hand, and wounded him through his 
armour with their swords and spears, notwith- 
standing the valour with which he fought. One of 
them standing farther off, drew an arrow with 
such strength, that it made its way through 
his cuirass, and entered the ribs under the breast. 

Its force was so great, that he gave back and was 
brought upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up 
with his drawn scimitar to despatch him. Peuces- 
tas and Limnaeus * placed themselves before him, 
but one was wounded and the other killed. Pcu- 
cestas, who survived, was still making some resist- 
ance, when Alexander recovered himself and 
laid the barbarian at his feet. The king, however, 
received new wounds, and at last had such a blow 
from a bludgeon upon his neck, that he was forced 
to support himself by the wall, and there stood 
with his face to the enemy. The Macedonians, 
who by this time had got in, gathered about lum, 
and carried him off to his tent.. 

His senses were gone, and it was the current 
report of the army that he was dead. When they 
had,’, with great difficulty sawed off the shaft, which 
was of wood, and with equal trouble had taken 
off the cuirass, they proceeded to extract the 
head, which was three fingers broad, and four 
long, and stuck fast in the bone. He' fainted 
under the operation, and was very near expiring ; 
but when the head was got out, he came to him- 
self. Yet, after the danger was over, he con- 
tinued weak, and a long time confined Himself to 
a regular diet, attending solely to the cure of his 
wound. The Macedonians could, notbear to be 
so deprived of the sight of their king ; they 
assembled in a tumultuous manner about his tent. 
When he perceived this, he put on his robe, and 
made his appearance; but as soon as he had 
sacrificed to the gods, he retired again. . As he 
was on his way to the place of his destination, 
though carried in a litter by the water side, he 
subdued a large track of land, and many respect- 
able cities. 

In the course of this expedition, he took ten of 
the Gymnosoph ists, f who had been principally 
concerned in instigating Sabbas to revolt, and 
had brought numberless other troubles upon the 
Macedonians. As these ten were reckoned the 
most acute and concise in their answers, he put* 
the most difficult questions to them that could be 
thought of, and at the same time declared, he 
would put the first person that answered wrong 
to death, and after him all the rest. The oldest 
man among them was to be judge. 

He demanded of the first, “ Which were most 
numerous, the living or the dead?" He an- 


< 


* Q. Curtius calls him Tiijteeus. 
t These philosophers, so called from their 
going naked, were divided into two sects, the 
Brachmani and the Germani. The Brachmani 
were most esteemed, because there was a consist- 
ency in their principles. Apuleius tells us, that 
not only the scholars, but the younger pupils 
were assembled about dinner time, and examined 
what good they had done that day ; and such as 
could not point out some act of humanity, or 
useful pursuit that they had been engaged in, 
were not allowed any dinner. 
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swered, “The living; for the dead no longer 
exist.” * 

The second was asked, 11 Whether the earth or 
the sea produced the largest animals?" Ke 
answered, “ The earth ; for the sea is part of it." 

The third,' “Which is the craftiest of all 
animals ? ** “ That, " said he, “ with which man 
is not yet acquainted."! 

The fourth, “ What was his reason for per- 
suading Sabhas to revolt ?" “Because," said 
he, “ I wished him either to live with honour, or 
to die as a coward deserves.” 

The fifth had this question put to him, “ Which 
do you think oldest, the day or the night?” He 
answered, “ The day, by one day.” As the king 
appeared surprised at this solution, the philo- 
sopher told him, “ Abstruse questions must have 
abstruse answers.” 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he de- 
manded, “ What are the best means for a man to 
make himself loved ?” He answered, “ If pos- 
sessed of great power, do not make yourself 
feared.” 

The seventh was asked, “ How a man might 
become a god?” He answered, “By doing 
what is impossible for man to do.” 

The eighth, “ Which is strongest, life or 
death ? ” “ Life, ” said he ; “ because it bears so 
many evils.” 

The last question that he put was, “ How long 
Is It good for a man to live?” “As long," 
said the philosopher, “ as helloes not prefer death 
to life.” 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to 
give sentence. The old man said, “ In my 
opinion they have all answered one worse than 
another.” “ If this is thy judgment,” said Alex- 
ander, “thou shalt die first." “ No," replied the 
philosopher, “not except you choose to break 
your word : for you declared the man that 
answered worst should first suffer." 

The king loaded them with presents, and dis- 
missed therti. After which he sent Onesicritus, a 
disciple of Diogenes, to the other Indian sages 
who were of most reputation, and lived a retired 
life, to desire them to come to him. Onesicritus 
tells us, Calanus treated him with great insolence 
and harshness, bidding him to strip himself 
naked, if he desired to hear any of his doctrine ; 
“ You should not hear me on any other con- 
dition," said he, “ though you came from Jupiter 
himself." Dandnmis behaved with more civility ; 
and when Onesicritus had given him an account 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes, he said, 
they appeared tohim to have been men of genius, 
but to have lived with too passive a regard to 
the laws. 

Others say, Dandamis entered into no dis- 
course with the messenger, but only asked why 
Alexander had taken so long a journey. As to 
Calanus, it is certain Taxiles prevailed with him 
to go to Alexander. His true name was Sphines ; 
but because he addressed them with the word 
Calc, which is the Indian form of salutation, the 
'Greeks called him Calanus. This philosopher, 
we are told, presented Alexander with a good 
image of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivelled 

* They did not hold the mortality, but the 
transmigfation of the soul. 

t This we suppose to mean man himself, as not 
being acquainted with himself. 


hide before him, and first trod upon the edges of 
it. This lie did all round ; and as he trod on one 
side, it started up on the other. At last, he fixed 
his feet on the middle, and then it lay still. By 
this emblem he showed him, that he should fix 
his residence, and plant his principal force in the 
heart of his empire, and not wander to the 
extremities. 

Alexander spent seven months in falling down 
the rivers to the ocean. When he arrived there, 
he embarked, and sailed to an island which lie 
called Scilloustis,** but others call it Psiltoucis. 
There he landed, and sacrificed to the gods. He 
likewise considered the nature of the sea and of 
the coast, as far ns it was accessible. And after 
having besought Heaven that no man might ever 
reach beyond the bounds of his expedition, he 
prepared to set out on his way back. He ap- 
pointed Nearchus admiral, and Onesicritus chief 
pilot, and ordered his fleet to sail round, keeping 
India on the right. With the rest of his forces 
he returned by land, through the country of the 
Orites ; in which he was reduced to such ex- 
tremities, and lost such numbers of men, that he 
did not brin^ back from India above a fourth part 
of the army ne entered it with, which was no less 
than 120,000 foot, and 15,000 horse. Violent dis- 
tempers, ill diet, and excessive heats, destroyed 
multitudes ; but famine made still greater 
ravages. For it was a barren and uncultivated 
country ; the natives lived miserably, having 
nothing to subsist on but a few bad sheep, which 
used to feed on the fish thrown up by the sea ; 
consequently they were poor, and their flesh of a 
bad flavour. 

With much difficulty he traversed this country 
in sixty days, and then arrived in Gcdrosia. 
There he found provisions in abundance ; for 
besides that the land is fertile in itself, the neigh- 
bouring princes and grandees supplied him. After 
he had given his army some time to refresh them- 
selves, he marched in Carmnnia for seven days in 
a kind of a Bacchanalian procession. His chariot, 
which was very magnificent, was drawn by eight 
horses. Upon it was placcda lofty platform, 
where he and his principal friends revelled day 
and night. This carriage was followed by many 
others, some covered with rich tapestry and 
purple hangings, and others shaded with branches 
of trees fresh gathcred and flourishing* In these 
were the rest of the king’s friends and generals, 
crowned with flowers, and exhilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be 
seen a buckler, a helmet, or spear; but, instead 
of them, cups, flagons, and goblets. These the 
soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to each other, some as they marched along, 
and others seated at tables, which were placed at 
proper distances on the way. The whole country 
resounded with flutes, clarionets, and songs, and 
with the dances and riotous frolics of the women. 
This disorderly and dissolute march was closed 
with a very immodest figure, and with all the 
licentious ribaldry of the Bacchanals, as if Bac- 
chus himself had been present to carry on the 
debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of 
Gedrosia, he gave His army time to refresh them- 

* Arrian calls it Cilutta. Here they first 
observed the ebbing and flowing of the sea, 
which surprised them not a little. 
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selves a train, anti entertained them with feasts 
and public spectacles. At one of these, in which 
the choruses disputed the prize of dancing, he 
appeared inflamed with wine. His favourite 
Ikuroas happening to win it, crossed the theatre 
in his habit of ceremony, and seated himself by 
the king. The Macedonians expressed their 
satisfaction with loud plaudits, and called out to 
the king to kiss him, with which at last he com- j 
plied. 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was 
so much delighted with the account of his voyage, 
that he formed a design to sail in person from the 
Euphrates with a great fleet, circle the coast of , 
Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediterranean : 
by the Pillars of Hercules. For this purpose, he j 
constructed, at Thapsacus, a number of vessels of j 
all sorts, and collected mariners and pilots. Put I 
the report of the difficulties he had met with in 
his Indian expedition, particularly in his attack 
of the Malli, his great loss of men in the country 
of the Orites, and the supposition he would 
never return alive from the voyage he now medi- 
tated, excited his new subjects to revolt, and put 
his generals and governors of provinces upon dis- 
playing their injustice, insolence, and avarice. 
In short, the whole empire was in commotion, 
and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and Cleopatra, 
leaguing against Antipatcr, had seized his he- 
reditary dominions, and divided them between 
them. Olympias took Epirus, and Cleopatra, 
Macedonia, The tidings of which being brought 
to Alexander, he said his mother had considered 
right ; for the Macedonians would never bear to 
be governed by a woman. 

In consequence of this unsettled state of things, 
he sent Ncarchus again to sea, having deter- 
mined to carry the war into the maritime pro- 
vinces. Meantime he marched in person to chas- 
tise his lieutenants for their misdcmcanoi>rs. 
Oxyartes, one of the sons of Abulites, he killed 
with his own hand, by a stroke of his javelin. 
Abulites had laid in no provisions for him ; he 
had only collected 3000 talents in money. Upon 
his presenting this, Alexander bade him offer it 
to his horses : and, as they did not touch it, he 
said, “ Of what use \\ ill this provision now be to 
me? ’’ and immediately ordered Abulites to be 
taken into custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, 
was to give this money to the matrons, according 
to the ancient custom of the king-, who, upon 
their return, from any excursion, to their Persian 
dominions, u'ed to give every woman a piece of 
gold. For this reason, several of them, we arc 
told, made it a rule to return but seldom; and 
Ochus never did : he banished himself to save his 
money. Having found the tomb of Cyrus broke 
open, he put the autlmr of that sacrilege to 
death, though a native of Pella, and a person of 
some distinction. If is name was Pulymachus. 
After he had read the epitaph, which was in the 
Persian language, he ordered it to be inscribed 
also in Greek. It was as follows : O max ! WHO- 
SOEVER THOU ART, AND WHENSOEVER THOU 

comrst (roi: come i know thou wilt), x am 
cites, the roUNDni: or Tin: Persian i:m- 
hre, envy me not the little eaeth that 
c-ivrns mv I nov. Alexander was much affected 
a: these words, which placed before him ifl *0 
ftrong a light the uncertainty and vicissitude of 
tilings. 


It was here that Calanus. after haying been 
disordered a little while with the cholic, desired 
to have his funeral pile erected. He approached 
it on horseback, offered up his prayers to heaven, 
poured the libations upon himself, cut off part of 
his hair,* and threw it on tiie fire-; and, before 
he ascended the pile, look leave of the Macedo- 
nians, desiring them to spend the day in jollity 
and drinking with the king; “For I shall see 
him,” said he, “ in a little time at Babylon.” So 
saying lie stretched himself upon the pile, and 
covered himself up. Nor did he move at the 
approach of the flames, but remained in the same 
posture till he had finished his sacrifice, accord- 
ing to the custom of the sages of his country. ' 
Many years after, another Indian did the same 
before Augustus Ccesar at Athens, whose tomb is 
shown to this day, and called the Indian's tend. 

Alexander, as. soon as he retired from the 
funeral pile, invited his friends and officers to 
supper, and, to give life to the carousal, promised 
that the man who drank most should be crowned 
for his victory. Promachus drank four measures 
of winc,f and carried off the crown, which was 
worth a talent, but survived it only three days. 
The rest of the guests, as Chares tells 11s, drank 
to such a degree, that forty-one of them lost 
their lives, the weather coming upon them ex- 
tremely cold during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, lie married his 
friends to Persian ladies. He set them the ex- 
ample, by taking Statirn, the daughter of Darius, 
to wife, and then distributed among his principal 1 
officers the virgins of highest quality. As for 
those Macedonians who had already; married 
in Persia, he made a general entertainment in - 
commemoration of their nuptials. It is said, that 
no less than 9000 guests sat down, and yet he 
presented each with a golden cup for performing 
the libation. Everything else was conducted 
with the utmost magnificence ; he even paid off 
all their debts ; insomuch that the whole expense 
amounted to 9S70 talents. 

An officer, who had but one eye, named Anti- 
genes, put himself upon the list of debtors, and 
produced a person who declared lie was so much 
in his books.. Alexander paid the. money ; but 
afterwards discovering the fraud, in his anger 
forbade him the court, and took away his com- 
mission. There was no fault to be found, with 
him as a soldier. He had distinguished himself 
in his youth under Philip, at the siege of P.crin- 
thus, where he was wounded in the eye with a 
dart shot, from one of the engines ; and yet lie 
would neither suffer it to be taken out, nor quit 
the field, till he had repulsed the enemy, and 
forced them to retire into the town. The poor 
wretch could not bear the disgrace lie had now 
brought upon himself ; his grief and despair were 
so great that it was apprehended he would put an 
end to his own life. To. prevent such a cata- 
strophe, the king forgave him, and ordered him to / 


keep the money. Si \ 

The 30,000 boys, whom he left under proper V 
asters, were now crown so much, and made so /< 


masters, were now grown so much, and made so / 
handsome an appearance; and, what was of more i 
importance, had gained such an activity and 

* As somc.of the hair used to be cut from the i 
forehead of victims. ! 

t About fourteen quarts. The chxus was six j 
pints nine-tenths. 
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address in their exercises, that lie was greatly 
delighted with them. But it was matter of un- 
easiness to the Macedonians ; they were appre- 
hensive that the king would have less regard for 
them. Therefore, when he gave the invalids 
their route to the sea, in order to their return, the 
whole army considered it as an injurious and 
oppressive measure : “ He has availed himself,” 
said they, “beyond all reason, of their services, and 
now he scnds’thcm back with disgrace, and turns 
them upon the hands of their country and their 
parents, in a very different condition from that in 
which he received them. Why docs he not dis- 
L* miss us all? Why docs not he reckon all the 
r Macedonians incapable of service, now he has 
got this body of young dancers 1 Let him go 
with them ana conquer the world.” 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, 
loaded them with reproaches ; and ordering them 
oH', took Persians lor his guards, and filled up 
other offices with them. 'When they saw their 
king with these new attendants, and themselves 
rejected and spurned with dishonour, they were 
greatly humbled. They lamented their fate to 
each other, and were almost frantic with jealousy 
and anger. At last, coming to themselves, they 
repaired to the king's tent, without arms, in one 
thin garment only ; and with tears and lamenta- 
tions delivered themselves up to his vengeance ; 
desiring he would treat them as ungrateful men 
deserved. 

He was softened with their complaint, but 
would not appear to hearken to them. They 
stood two days and nights, bemoaning themselves 
in this manner, and calling for their dear master. 
The third day lie came out to them: and when 
lie saw their forlorn condition, he went a long 
time. . After a gentle rebuke for their mis- 
behaviour, he condescended to converse with 
them in a free manner ; and such as were unfit 
for service he sent over with magnificent presents. 
At the same time he signified his pleasure to 
Antipatcr, that at all public diversions they should 
have the most honourable scats in the theatres, 
and wear chaplets of flowers there ; and that the 
children of those who had lost their lives in his 
service, should have their fathers’ pay continued 
to them. 

When he came to Eebatana in Media, and had 
despatched the most urgent affairs, lie employed 
himself again in the celebration of games and 
other public solemnities ; for which purpose 3000 
artificers, lately arrived from Greece, were very 
serviceable to him. But unfortunately Hcphscs- 
tion fell sick of a fever in the midst of this 
festivity. As a young man and a soldier, he 
could not bear to lie kept to strict diet; and 
taking the opportunity to dine when his physician 
Glaucus was gone to the theatre, he ate a roasted 
fowl, and drank a flagon of wine made as cold as 
. possible; in consequence of which he grew worse, 
/ and died a few days after. 

1 Alexander’s grief on this occasion exceeded all 
. bounds. He immediately ordered the horses and 
mules to be shorn, that they might have their 
share in the mourning, and with the same view 
pulled down the battlements of the neighbouring 
cities. The poor physician he crucified. He 
forbade the flute and. all other music in his camp 
for a long time. This continued till he received 
an oracle from Jupiter .Ammon, which enjoined 
him to revere Hephrestion, and sacrifice to him 


as a demi-god. After this he sought to relieve 
his sorrow by hunting, or rather by war; 'for his 
game were men. In this expedition he conquered 
the Cussmans, and put all that were come to years 
of puberty to the sword. This he called a sacri- 
fice to the manes of Hcphxstion l 

He designed to lay out 10,000 talents upon his 
tomb and the monumental ornaments, and that 
the workmanship, as well as design, should exceed 
the expense, great as it was. He therefore de- 
sired to have. Stasicratcs for his architect, whose 
genius promised n happy boldness and grandeur 
in everything that lie planned. This was the 
man who had told him, some time before, that 
Mount Athos in Thrace was most capable of being 
cut into a human figure ; and that, if he had but 
his orders, he would convert it into a statue for 
him, the most lasting and conspicuous in the 
world ; a statue, which, should have a city with 
10,000 inhabitants in his left hand, and a river 
that flowed to the sea with a strong current in its 
right. lie did not, however, embrace that pro- 

f iosal, though at that time he busied himself with 
lis architects in contriving and laying out even 1 
more absurd and expensive designs. 

As lie was advancing towards Babylon, Near- 
elms, who was returned from his expedition on 
the ocean, and come up the Euphrates, declared, 
he had been applied to by some Chaldtcans. who 
were strongly of opinion that. Alexander should 
not enter Babylon. But he slighted the warning 
and continued his march. Upon his approach to 
the walls, he saw. a great number of crows fight- 
ing, some of which fell down dead at his feet. 
Soon after this, being informed, that Apollodorus, 
governor of Babylon, had sacrificed, in order to 
consult the gods concerning him, he sent for 
Pythagoras the diviner ; and, as lie did not deny 
the fact, asked him how the entrails of the victim 
appeared. Pythagoras answered, the liver was 
without a head. “ A terrible presage, indeed !” 
said Alexander. He let Pythagoras go with im- 
punity : but by this time lie was sorry lie had not 
listened to Ncarchus. He lived mostly in his 
pavilion without the walls, and diverted himself 
with sailing up and down the Euphrates. For 
there had happened several other ill omens that 
much disturbed him. One of the largest and 
handsomest lions that were kept in Babylon, was 
attacked and kicked to death by an ass. One 
day he stripped for the refreshment of oil, and to 
play at ball : after the diversion was over, the 
young men who played with him, going to fetch 
his clothes, beheld a man sitting in profound 
silence on his throne, dressed in the royal robes, 
with the diadem upon his head. They demanded 
who he was, and it was a long time . before he 
would answer. At last, coming to himself, he 
said, “ My name is Dionysius, and I am a native 
of Mcssenc. Upon a criminal process against 
me, I left the place, and embarked for. Babylon. 
There I have been kept a long time in chains. 
But this day the god Scrapis appeared to me, 
and broke my chains ; after which he conducted 
me hither, and ordered me to put on this robe 
and diadem, and sit here in silence/’ 

After the man had. thus explained himself, 
Alexander, by the advice of his soothsayers, put 
him to death. But the anguish of his mind in- 
creased; on one hand, he almost despaired of 
the succours of heaven, and on the other dis- 
trusted his friends. I*Ie was most afraid of 
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Ar.tipater and his sons ; one of which, named j 
Ic Ians'* was his cup-bearer; the other, named 
Cassander, was lately arrived from Macedonia ; , 
and happening to see some barbarians prostrate 
themselves before the king, like a man accustomed 
onlv to the Grecian manners, and a stranger to 
fitch a sight, he burst out into a loud laugh. 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him by 
the hair, and with both hands dashed his head 
against the wall. Cas^ander afterwards attempted 
to vindicate his father against his accusers; 
which greatly irritated the king. 41 What is this 
talk of thine ? " said he. “ Dost thou think that 
men who had suffered no injury, would come so 
far to bring a false charge?” “Their coming so 
far,” replied Cassander, “is an argument that the 
charge is false, because they arc at a distance 
from those who are able to contradict them.” At 
this Alexander smiled, and said, ‘ ‘ These are some 
of Aristotle's sophisms, which make equally for 
either side of tne question. But be assured I 
will make you repent it, if these men have had 
the least injustice done them.” 

This and other menaces, left such a terror 
upon Cassander, and made so lasting an impres- 
sion upon his mind, that many yearn after, when 
king of Maccdon, and master of all Greece, as he 
was walking about at Delphi, and taking a view 
of the statues, the sudden sight of that of Alex- 
ander is said to have struck him with such horror 
that he trembled all over, and it was with diffi- 
culty he recovered of the giddiness it caused in 
Ins brain. 

When Alexander had once given himself up to 
superstition, his mind was so preyed upon by 
vain fears and anxieties, that he turned the least 
incident, which was anything strange and out of 
the way, into a sign or a prodigy. The court 
swarmed with sacnticcrs, purifiers, and prognos- 
ticators ; they were all to be seen exercising their 
talents there. So true it is, that though the dis- 
belief of religion, and contempt of things divine, 
is a great evil, yet superstition is a greater. For 
as water gains upon low grounds, so superstition 
prevails over a dejected mind, and fills it with 
fear and folly. Ibis was entirely Alexander’s 
case. However, upon the receipt of some oracles 
concerning Hcphrestion, from the god he com- 
monly consulted, he pave a truce to his sorrows, 
and employed him>clf in feftive sacrifices and 
entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Ncarchus a 
sumptuous treat, he went, according to custom, to 
refresh himself in the bath, in order to retire to 
rest. But in the mean time Mcdnts came and 
invited him to take part in a carousal, and he 
could not deny him. There he drank all that 
night and the next day, till at last he found a 
fever coming upon him. It did not, however, 
seize him as he was drinking the cup of Hercules, 
nor did he find a sudden pain in Iris back, as if it 
had been pierced with a spear. These arc cir- 
cumstances invented hv writers, who thought the 
catastrophe of so noble a tragedy should be some- 
thing affecting and extraordinary. Aristobulus 
tcIH tis, that in the rage of his fever, ar.d the 
tnl'T.ce cf his thirst, he took a draught of wine, 
which threw him into a frcr.zy, and that he died 
the thirteenth cf the month Dnrsiur, June. 


But in his journals the account of his ricknc c s 
is as follows “ On the eighteenth of the month 
Daesius, finding the fever upon him, he lay in his 
bath-room. The next day, after he had bathed, 
he removed into his own chamber, and played 
many hours with Medius at dice._ In the evening 
he bathed again, and after having sacrificed to 
the gods, he ate his supper. In the night the 
fever returned. The twentieth he also bathed, 
and, after the customary sacrifice, satin the bath- 
room, and diverted himself with hearing Kcar- 
chus tell the story of his voyage, and all that was 
most observable with respect to the ocean. The 
twenty-first was spent in the same manner. The 
fever increased, and he had a very bad night. 
The twenty-second, the fever was violent. He 
ordered his bed to be removed, and placed by the 
great bath. There _ he. talked to his generals 
about the vacancicsin his army, and desired they 
might be filled up with experienced officers. The 
twenty-fourth, he was much worse. He chose, 
however, to be carried to assist at the sacrifice. 
He likewise gave orders, that the principal officers 
of the army should wait within _ the court, 
and the others keep watch all night without. The 
twenty-fifth, he was removed to his palace, on 
the other side of the river, where he slept a 
little, but the fever did not abate; and when 
In’s generals entered the room he was speechless. 
He continued so the day following. The Mace- 
donians, by this time, thinking he was dead, 
came to the gates with great clamour, and threat- 
ened the great officers in such a manner, that 
they were forced to admit them, and suffer them 
all to pass unarmedby the bed-side. The twenty- 
seventh, Python and$eleucus were sent to the 
temple of Scrnpis, to inquire whether they should 
carry Alexander thither, and the deity ordered 
that they should not remove him. The twenty- 
eighth, in the evening, he died.” These par- 
ticulars arc taken almost word for word from his 
diary. 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of 
his death ; but six years after (we are told) Olym- 
pias, upon some information, put a number of 
people to death, and ordered the remains of Idas, 
who was supposed to have given him the draught, 
to be dug out of the grave. Those who say 
Aristotle advifcd.Antipatcrto such a horrid dcec. 
and furnished him with the poison he sent to 
Babylon, allege one Agnothcmis as their author, 
who is pretended to have had the information 
from king Antigonus. They add, that the poison 
was a water of a cold and deadly quality, * which 
distils from a rock in the territory of Nonacris ; 
and that they receive it ns^ they would do so 
many dew-drops, and keep it in an ass’s hoof; 
its extreme coldness and acrimony being such 
that it makes its way through all other vessels. 
The generality, however, look upon the story of 
the poison as a mere fable ; and they have this 
strong argument in their favour, that though, on 
account of the disputes which the great officer-* 
were engaged in lor many days, the bedy lay 
uncmbalincd in a sultry place, it had no sign of 
any such taint, but continued fresh and clear. 

Koxana was now_ pregnant, and therefore had 
great attention paiu her by the Macedonians. 
But being extremely jealous of Statira, she laid a 
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snare for her by a forged letter, as from Alex- 
ander ; and having by this means, got her into 
her power, she sacrificed both her and her sister, 
and threw their bodies into a well, which she 
filled tip with earth. Perdiccas was her accom- 
plice in this murder. Indeed, he had now the 
principal power', which he exercised in the name 
of Aridmus, whom he treated rather as a screen 
than as a king. 

Aridasus was the son of Philip, by a courtesan 
named Philinna, a woman of low birth. His 
deficiency in understanding was the consequence, 
of a distemper, in which neither nature nor 
^accident had any share. For it is said, there was 
something amiable and great in him when a boy ; 
which Olympias perceiving, gave him potions 
that disturbed his brain.* 

* Portraits of the same person, taken at dif- 


ferent periods' of life, though they differ greatly 
from each other, retain a resemblance upon the 
whole. And so it is in general with the charac- 
ters of men. But Alexander seems to be an 
exception ; for nothing can admit of greater dis- 
similarity than that which entered into his dis- 
position at different times, and in different circum- 
stances. He was brave and pusillanimous, 
merciful and cruel, modest and vain, abstemious 
and luxurious, rational and superstitious, polite 
and overbearing, politic and imprudent. Nor 
were these changes casual or temporary : the 
style of his character underwent a total revolu- 
tion, and he passed from virtue to vice in a regular 
and progressive manner. Munificence and pride 
were the only characteristics that never forsook 
him. If there were any vice of which he was 
incapable, it was avarice ; if any virtue, it was 
humility. 
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When Sylla had made himself master of Rome,t 
he endeavoured to bring Caesar to repudiate Cor- 
nelia, daughter to Cinnn, one of the late tyrants ; 
and finding he could not effect it cither by hopes 
or fears, t he confiscated her dowry. Indeed, 
Caesar, as a relation to Marius, was naturally an 
enemy to Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, 
Caesar's aunt, and therefore young Marius, the 
son he had by her, was Cmsara cousin german. 
At first Sylla, amidst the vast number of pro- 
r . scriptions that engaged his attention, overlooked 
n this enemy; but Caesar, not content with escap- 
Y ing so, presented himself to the people as a can- 
i didate for the priesthood, § though he was not 
yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his 
influence against him and he miscarried. The 
dictator afterwards thought of having him taken 
off, and when some said, there was no need 
to put such a boy to death, he answered that their 
sagacity was small, if they did not in that boy 
see many Marius’s. 

This saying being reported to Caesar, he con- 
cealed himself a long time, wandering up and 
down in the country of the Sabines. Amidst his 
movements from house to house he fell sick, and 
on that account was forced to be carried in a ! 
litter. The soldiers employed by Sylla to search | 

t Some imagine that the beginning of this life 
is lost ; but if they look back to the introduc- 
tion to the Life of Alexander, that notion will 
vanish. 

X Caesar would not make such a sacrifice to 
the dictator as Piso had done, who, at his com- 
mand, divorced his wife Annia. Pompey, too, 
,,for the sake of Sylla’s alliance, repudiated An- 
Jtistia. 

A § Caesar had the priesthood before Sylla was 
dictator. In the seventeenth year of his age, he 
&roke his engagement to Cossutia, though she 
was of a consular and opulent family, and 
married. Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, by 
whose interest, and that of Marius, he w as 
created Flamen Dial is, or Priest of Jupiter. 
Sylla, when absolute master of Rome, insisted on 
his divorcing Cornelia, and, upon his refusal, de- 
prived him of that office. Sueton. in Julio . 


those parts, and drag the proscribed, persons from 
their retreats, one night fell in with him ; but 
Cornelius, who commanded there, was prevailed 
on by a bribe of two talents to let him go. 

He then hastened to sea, and sailed to Rithy- 
nia, where he sought protection of Nicomedes 
the king. His stay, however, with him was not 
Jong. He re-embarked, and was taken near the 
isle of Pharmacusa, by pirates, who were masters 
of that sea, and blocked up all the passages with 
a number of galleys and other vessels. They 
asked him only twenty talents lor his ransom. 
He laughed at their demand, as the consequence 
of their not knowing him, and promised them 
fifty talents. To raise the money he despatched 
his people to different cities, and in the mean 
time remained with only one friend and two 
attendants among these Cilicians, who considered 
murder as a trifle. Caesar, however, held them 
in great contempt, and used to send, whenever 
he went to sleep, and order them to keep silence. 
Thus he lived among them thirty-eight days, as 
if they had been his guards, rather than, his 
keepers. Perfectly fearless and secure, he joined 
in their diversions, and took his exercises among 
them. He wrote poems and orations, and re- 
hearsed them to the pirates ; and when they ex- 
pressed no admiration, he called them dunces 
and barbarians. Nay, he often threatened to 
crucify them. They were delighted with these 
freedoms, which they imputed to his frank and 
facetious vein. But as soon as the money was 
brought from Miletus, and he had. recovered his 
liberty, lie manned some vessels in the port of 
Miletus, || in order to attack these corsairs. He 
found them still lying at anchor by the island, 
took most of them, together with the money, and 
imprisoned them at Pergamus. After which, he 
applied to Junius who then commanded in Asia, 
because to him, as praetor, it belonged to punish 
them.' Junius haying an eye upon the money, 
which was a considerable sum, demurred about 
the matter ; and Caesar, perceiving his intention, 
returned to Pergamus, and crucified all the pri- 
ll Dacier reads Melos, which was one of the 
Cyclades, but does not mention his authority. 
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soners, as he had often threatened to do at Phar- 
mneusa, when they took him to be in jest. 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the 
decline, Caesar’s friends pressed him to return to 
Rome. Rut first he went to Rhodes, to study 
under Apollonius, the son of Molo,* who taught 
rhetoric there with great reputation, and was a 
nun cf irreproachable manners- Cicero also was 
one of his scholars. Cmsar is said to have had 
happy talents from nature for a public speaker, 
and he did not want an ambition to cultivate 
them ; so that undoubtedly he was the second 
orator in Rome ; and he might have been the 
first, had he not rather chosen the pre-eminence 
in arms. Thus he never rose to that pitch of 
eloquence to which his power would liavc brought 
him, being engaged in those wars and political 
intngucs which at last gained him the empire. 
Hence it was, that afterwards, in his Aniicnto, 
which he wrote in answer to a bock of Cicero’s, 
he desired his readers net to expect in the per- 
formance of a military man the style of a com- 
plete orator, who had bestowed all his time upon 
such studies. 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dola- 
bclla for misdemeanours m his government, and 
many cities of Greece supported the charge by 
their evidence. Dolabella was acquitted. Cesar, 
however, in acknowledgment ot the readiness 
Greece had shown to serve him, assisted her in 
her prosecution of Publius Antenius for corrup- 
tion. The cause was brought before Marcus 
Lucullus, prmtor of Macedonia ; and Caesar 
pleaded it in so powerful a manner, that the 
defendant was forced to appeal to the tribunes of 
the people ; alleging, that he was no: upon equal 
terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he showed at Rome in defend- 
ing persons impeached, gained him a considerable 
interest, and his engaging address and conversa- 
tion carried the hearts of the people. For he 
had a condescension not to be expected from so 


* It should be Apollonius Molo, not Apollo- 
nius the son of Molo. According to Suetonius, 
Ckcsar had studied pnder him at Rome before this 
adventure of the pirates. Thus far Dacicr and 
Ruauld ; and other critics say the same. Yet 
Strabo (L xiy. pp. 665, 6£o, 661) tells us, Molo 
and Apollonius were two different men. He 
ainrms that they were both natives of Alabanda, 
a city of Caria; that they were both scholars ox' 
Menacles the Alabandian ; and that they both 
professed the same art at Rhodes, though Molo 
went thither later than Apollonius. Cicero like- 
wise seems to distinguish them, calling the one 
Molo, and the other Apollonius the AJabardian, 
especially in his first book De Oraiore, where he 
introduces M. Antonius speaking of him thus: 
“ For this one thing I always liked Apollonius 
the Alabandian; though he taught for money, 
he did not suffer any whom he thought incapable 
of making a figure as orators to lose their time 
and labour with him, but sent them home, ex- 
horting them to apply themselves to that art for 
which they were, m his opinion, best qualified." 

To solve this difficulty, we are willing to sup- 
pose, with Ruauld, that there were two Molos, 
contemporaries : for the testimonies of Suetonius 
On Cssare, c. 4) and of Quintilian (Institut. L 
xm c. 6) that Csesar and Cicero we re pupils to 
Apollonius Molo, can never be overruled. 


young a man. At the same time, the freedom 
of his table and the magnificence of hi* experix 
gradually increased his power, and brought him 
into the administration. Those who envied him, 
imagined that his resources would soon fail, and 
therefore, at first, made light of his popularity, 
considerable as it was. Rut when it w as grown 
to such a height that it was scarce pcsshle to 
demolish it, and had a plain tendency to tlx ruin 
of the constitution, they found out, when it was 
too late, that no beginnings of things, however 
small, arc to be neglected ; because continuance 
makes them great; and the scry contempt they 
are held in gives them opportunity to gam that 
strength which cannot be resisted. 

Cicero seems to be the first who suspected j 
something formidable from the flattering calm of 
Ckcsar’s political conduct, and saw deep and 
dangerous designs under the smiles of his be- 
nignity. " 1 perceive,” said the orator, 44 an 
inclination for tyranny in all he projects and 
executes; but on the other hand, when I see him 
adjusting his hair with so much exactness, and 
scratching his head with one finger, 1 can hardly 
think that such a man can conceive so vast and 
fatal a design as the destruction of the Roman 
commoaw eaith." This, however, was aa observa- 
tion made at a much later period than tliat wc arc 
upon. 

The first proof he had of the affection of the 
people wa> when he obtained a tribuncsjiip in the 
army before his competitor Cams Popilius. The 
second was more remarkable ; it was on occasion 
of his pronouncing from the rostrum the funeral 
oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of Marius, in 
which he failed r.ot to do justice to her virtue. 

At the same time he had the hardiness to produce 
the images of Marius, which had not been seen 
before during Sylla’s administration; Marius and 
all his adherents having been declared enemies 
to the state. . Upon this some began to rauc a 
clamour against Ckesar; but they were scon 
silenced by the acclamations and plaudits of the 
people, expressing their admiration of his courage 
tn bringing the honours of Marius again to ligni, 
after so Jong a suppression, and raising them, as 
it w ere, from the shades below. ^ 

It had long been the eastern in Rope, for the 
aged women to have funeral panegyrics, but not 
the young. Caesar first broke through it, by pro- 
nouncing one for his own wife, who died in her 
prime. This contributed to fix him in the affec- 
tions of the people : they sympathized with him, 
and considered him as a man ot great good nature, 
and cnc who had the social duties at fc cart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out qumstcr 
into Spain with * Antis Li us Veter the prxtor, 
whom he honoured all his life after; and when 
he came to be praitor himself, he acknowledged 
the favour "by taking Veter’s son for his qumstor. 
When that commission was expired, he took 
Pompeia to his third wife; having a daughter 
by his first wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards^ 
married to Pompey the Great. t 

Many people, who observed his prodigious 
expense, thought he was purchasing a short 
transient honour very dear, but, in fact, he was 
gaining the greatest things he could aspire to, 
at a small price. He ts said to have been 
1300 talents in debt before he got any public 


* See Veil. Paterculus, il. 43. 
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employment. When he had the superintendence 
of thfe Appian Road, he laid out a great deal of 
his own money ; and when mdile, he not only 
exhibited 320 pair of gladiators, but in the other 
diversions of the theatre, in the processions and 
public tables, he far outshone the most ambitious 
that had gone before him. These things attached 
the people to him so strongly that every one sought 
for new honours and employments, to recompense 
his generosity. 

There were two factions in the state ; that of 
Sylla, which was the strongest ; and that of 
Marius, which was in a broken and low condition, 
y Ctesar's study was to raise and revive the latter. 
/V*In pursuance of which intention, when his ex- 
hibitions, as tedile, were in the highest reputation, 
" f he caused new images of Marius to be privately 
made, together with a representation of his 
victories adorned with trophies, and one night 
.placed them in the Capitol. Next morning these 
figures were seen glistering with gold, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and bearing inscriptions 
which declared them the achievements of Marius 
against the Cimbri. The spectators were aston- 
ished at the boldness of the man who erected 
them ; nor was it difficult to know who he was. 
The report spread with the utmost rapidity, and 
the whole city assembled to see them. Some ex- 
claimed, that Cresar plainly affected the tyranny, 
by openly producing those honours which the 
laws had condemned to darkness and oblivion. 
This, they said, was done to make a trial of the 
people, whom he had prepared by his caresses, 
whether they would suffer themselves to be en- 
tirely caught by his venal benefactions, and. let 
\ ..him play upon them and make what innovations 
he pleased. On the other hand, the partisans of 
Marius encouraging each other, ran to the Capitol 
• in vast numbers, and made it echo with their 
plaudits. Some of them even wept for joy at the 
sight, of Marius’s countenance. They bestowed 
the highest encomiums.upon Caesar, and declared 
he was the only relation worthy of that great 
man. 

The senate was assembled on the occasion, and 
Lutatius Catulus, a man of the greatest reputation 
in Rome, rose and accused Cmsar. In his speech 
against him was this memorable expression, “ You 
no longer attack the commonwealth by mines, 
but by open battery/’ Caesar, however, defended 
his cause so well that the senate gave it for him .* 
and his admirers, still more elated, desired him 
to keep up a spirit of enterprise, for he might 
gain everything with the consent of the people, 
and easily become the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these transactions, died Metellus, the 
I principal pontiff. The office was solicited, by 

I I Isauricus and Catulus, two of the most illustrious 
inen in Rome, and of the greatest interest in the 
senate. Nevertheless, Caesar did not give place 
to them, but presented himself to the people as a 
Candidate. The pretensions and prospects of the 
/competitors seemed almost equal, and Catulus, 
;J more uneasy than the others under the uncertainty 
| ' qf success, on account of his superior dignity, sent 
privately to Caesar, and offered. him large, sums, 
on condition that he would desist from his high 
pursuit. But he answered, he would rather borrow 
still larger sums to carry ins election. 

When the day of election came, Caesar's mother 
attending him to the door, with her eyes bathed 
in tears, he embraced her and said, “ My dear 


mother, you will see me this day either chief 
pontiff or an exile,” There never was anything 
more strongly contested ; the suffrages, however, 
gave it for Cmsar. The senate, and others of the 
principal citizens, were greatly alarmed at this 
success; they apprehended that lie would now 
push the people into all manner of licentiousness 
and misrule. Therefore, Piso and Catulus blamed 
Cicero much for sparing Cccsar, when Catiline’s 
conspiracy, gave hun an opportunity to take him 
off. Catiline, whose intention was not so much 
to make alterations in the constitution, as entirely 
to subvert it, and. throw all into confusion, upon 
some slight suspicions appearing against him, 
quitted Rome before the whole was unravelled ; 
but he left behind. him Lentulus and Cethegus to 
conduct the conspiracy within the city. 

Whether Caesar privately encouraged and sup- 
ported them, is uncertain ; what is universally 
agreed upon, is this : The guilt of those two 
conspirators clearly appearing, Cicero, as consul, 
took the sense of the senators as to the punish- 
ment that should be indicted upon them ; and 
they all gave it for death, till it came to Ctesar's 
turn, who, in a studied speech, represented, that 
it seemed neither agreeable to justice, nor to the 
customs of their country, to put men of their 
birth and dignity to death, without an open trial, 
except in case of extreme necessity. But that 
they should rather be kept in prison, in any of 
the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch upon, 
till Catiline was subdued ; and then the senate 
might take cognizance of the crimes of each con- 
spirator in full peace, and at their leisure. 

As there appeared something humane in this 
opinion, and it was powerfully enforced by the 
orator, those who gave their voices afterwards, 
and even many who had declared for the other 
side of the question, came into it. But Cato and 
Catulus carried it for. death. Cato, in a severe 
speech against the opinion of Caesar, scrupled not 
to declare his suspicions of him ; and this with 
other arguments, had so much weight that the 
two conspirators were delivered to the execu- 
tioner. Nay, as Ctesar was going out of the 
senate house, several of the young men, who 
guarded Cicero’s person, ran upon him with their 
drawn swords ; but we are told that Curio 
covered him with his gown, and so carried him 
off; and that Cicero himself, when the young 
men looked at him for a nod of consent, refused 
it, either out of fear of the people, or because he 
thought the killing him unjust and unlawful. If 
this was. true, I know not why Cicero did not 
mention it in the history of his consulship. He 
was blamed, however, afterwards, for not avail- 
ing himself of so good an opportunity as he then 
had, and for being influenced by his fears of the 
people, who were indeed strongly attached to 
Caesar : for, a few days after, when Caesar entered 
the senate, and endeavoured to clear himsclfof the 
suspicions lie lay under, his defence was received 
with indignation and loud reproaches ; and as 
they sat longer than usual, the people beset the 
house, and with violent outcries demanded Caesar, 
absolutely insisting on his being dismissed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insurrection of the 
indigent populace, who were foremost in all sedi- 
tions, and who had fixed their hopes. upon Cresar, 
persuaded the senate to order a distribution, of 
bread-corn among them every’ month, which 
added 5,500,000 drachmas to the yearly expense 
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of ihe «:nte.* This expedient certainly obviated 
the present danger, by seasonably reducing the 
po\\ cr of Carsar, who was now prartor elect, and 
more formidable on that account. 

Cesar's prnrtorship was not productive of any 
trouble to the commonwealth, but that year there 
happened a disagreeable event in his own family. 
There was a young patrician, named Publius 
Clodius, of great fortune and distinguished elo- 
quence, but at the same time one of the foremost 
among the vicious and the profligate. This man 
entertained a passion for Pompeta, Cresar’s wife, 
nor did she discountenance it. Cut the women’s 
apartment was so narrowly observed, and all the 
steps of Pompeia so much attended toby Aurelia, 
Cresar’s mother, who was a woman of great virtue 
and prudence, that it was difficult and hazardous 
for tnem to have an interview. 

Among the goddesses the Romans worship, 
there is one they call Deci , ihe goed goddess, 
as the Greeks have one they call Gytteecetx, the 
fs.troness cf the wtxen. The Phrygians claim 
her as the mother of their king Midas ; the 
Ixomans say, she was a Dryad, and wife of 
Faunus ; and the Greeks assure us, she is that 
mother of Bacchus, whose name is not to be 
uttered. For this reason, the women, when they 
keep her festival, cover their tents with vine 
branches ; and, according to the fable, a sacred 
dragon lies at the feet of the goddess. No man 
is allowed to be present, nor even to be in the 
house, at the celebration of her orgies. Many of 
the ceremonies the women then perform by them- 
selves are said to be like those in the feasts of 
Orpheus. 

When the anniversary of the festival comes, the 
consul or prartor (for it is at the house of one of 
them it is kept) goes out, and not a male is left in 
it. The wife, now having the house to herself, 
decorates it in a proper manner; the mysteries 
arc performed in the night ; and the whole is 
spent in music and play. Pompeia this year was 
the directress of the fea*t. Clodius, who was yet 
a I'Cardless youth, thought he might pass in 
women’s apparel undiscovered, and having taken 
the garb and instruments of a female musician, 
perfectly resembled one. He found the iloor 
open, and was safely introduced by a maid 
servant who knew the affair. She ran before to 
tell Pompeta : and as she stayed a considerable 
time, Clodius durst not remain where she left 
him. but wandering about the great house, en- 
deavoured to avoid the lights. At last, Aurelia’s 
woman fell in with him. and supposing she spoke 
to a woman, challenged him to play. Upon his 
refusing it, she drew him into the midst of the 
* room,ar.il asked him who he was, and whence he 
came. He said he waited for Abm, Pompeia’s 
maid, for that was her name. His voice imme- 
diately detected him : Aurelia’s v.oman ran up to 
the lights and the company, crying out she had 
found a man in the house. The thing struck 
. then all with terror ar.d astonishment. Aurelia 
i j ut a stop to the ceremonies, and covered up 
j the symbols cf their mysterious worship. She 
| ordered the doors to be made fast, and with 
t lighted torches hunted t:p and down for the man. 
! At length Clodius was found, lurking in the 
i cbam!«r of the mnid-scrvanMvho had introduced 
i him. The women knew him, and turned him 


out of the house ; after which they went home 
immediately, though it was yet night, and in- 
formed their husbands of what had happened. 

Next morning the report of the sacrilegious 
attempt spread through nil Rome, and nothing 
was talked of but that Clodius ought to make 
satisfaction with his life to the family he had 
offended, as well as to the city and to the gods. 
One of the tribunes impeached him of impiety ; 
and the principal senators strengthened the 
charge, by accusing him, to his face, of many 
villainous debaucheries, and among the rest, of 
incest with his own sister, the wife of Lucullus. 

On the other hand, the people exerted themselves A 
with equal vigour in his defence, and the great ^ 
influence the fear of them had upon his judges 
was of much service to his cause. Cxsar im- 
mediately divorced Pompeia ; yet, when called 
as an evidence on the trial, he declared he knew 
nothing of what was alleged against Clodius. 

As this declaration appeared somewhat strange, 
the accuser demanded, why, if that was the case, 
he had divorced his wife : ** Because, ” said he, 

“ I would have the chastity of my wife clear even 
of suspicion.” Some say Czesar’s evidence was 
according to his conscience ; others, that he gave 
it to oblige the people, # who were set upon saving 
Clodius. Be that as it might, Clodius came otf 
clear : most of the judges having confounded the 
letters upon the tablets, that they might neither 
expose themselves to the resentment of the ple- 
beians, if they condemned him, nor ( lose their 
credit with the patricians, if they acquitted him. 

The government of Spain was allotted Cresar 
after his proctorship.' 1 ’ But his circumstances 
were so indifferent, and his creditors soclamorous-> 
and troublesome when he was preparing for his 
departure, that he was forced to apply to Crassus, ( 
the richest man in Rome, who stood in need of 
Czesar s warmth and vigour to keep up the balance 
against Pompey. Crnssus, therefore, took upon 
him to answer the most inexorable of his creditors, 
and engaged for 830 talents ; which procured him 
liberty to set out for his province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town, in 
passing the Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, 
took occasion to say, “Can thcrc here be any 
disputes for ofhccs, any contentions for pre- 
cedency, or such envy and ambition as we sec 
among the great ? " To which Cresar answered, 
with great seriousness, “ I assure you, I had 
rather he the first man here, than the second man 
in Rome.” 

In like manner we arc told, that when he was 
in Spain, he bestowed some leisure hours on 
reading part of the history of Alexander, and 
was so much affected with it, that he sat pensive 
a long time, and at last burst out into tears. As 
his friends were wondering what might be the 
reason, lie said, " Do you think I have not suffi- 
cient cause for concern, when Alexander at my 1 
age reigned over so many conquered countries^’, 
and I have not one glorious achievement tc\ 
boast?” *?■ 

From this principle it was, that immediately^ 1 
upon his arrival in Spain he applied to business 
with great diligence, and having added ten new- 


* It was the government of the farther Spain 
only that fell to, his lot. This province compre- 
hended Lu sirnnla and Barrica ; that is, Portugal 
and Andalusia. 
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raised cohorts to the twenty he received there, he 
marched against the Callmcians and Lusitanians, 
defeated them, and penetrated to the ocean, 
reducing nations by the way that had not felt the 
Roman yoke. His conduct in peace was not 
inferior to that in the war ; he restored harmony 
among the cities, and removed the occasions of 
quarrel between debtors and creditors. For he 
ordered that the creditor should have two-thirds 
of the debtor’s income, and the debtor the re- 
maining third, till the whole was paid. By these 
means he left the province with great reputation, 
though he had filled his own coffers, and enriched 
k his soldiers with booty, who, upon one of his vie- 
i.V tories, saluted him Iviperator. 

/ At his return he found himself under a trouble- 
r . some dilemma : those that solicit a triumph being 
obliged to remain without the walls, and such as 
sue .for the consulship, to make their personal 
appearance in Rome. As these were things that 
he could not reconcile, and his arrival happened 
at the time of the election of consuls, he applied 
to the senate for permission to stand candidate, 
though absent, and offer his service by his friends. 
Cato strongly opposed his request, insisting on 
the prohibition by law ; and when he saw jium 
bers influenced by Cmsar, he attempted to pre- 
vent his success by gaining time ; with which 
view he spun out the debate till it was too late to 
conclude upon anything that day. Cmsar then 
determined to give up the triumph, and solicit 
the consulship. 

As soon as he had entered the city, he went to 
work upon an expedient which deceived all the 
world except Cato. It was the reconciling of 
Pompey and Crassus, two of the most powerful 
C] men in Rome. By making them friends, Cmsar 
-V secured the interest of both to himself, and while 
he seemed to be only doing an office of humanity, 
he' was undermining the constitution. For it was 
not, what most people imagine, the disagreement 
between Caesar and Pompey. that produced the 
civil wars, but rather their union : they first com- 
bined to ruin the authority of the senate, and 
when that was effected, they parted to pursue 
each his own designs. Cato, who often pro- 
phesied what would he the consequence, was then 
looked upon as a troublesome and over-busy 
man ; afterwards he was esteemed a wise, though 
not a fortunate counsellor. 

Meantime Cmsar walked to the place of elec- 
tion between Crassus and Pompey ; and, under 
the auspices of their friendship, was declared 
consul, with distinguished honour, having Cai- 
purnius Bibulus given him for his colleague. He 
had no sooner entered upon his office than he 
. proposed laws not so suitable to a consul as to a 
seditious tribune ; I mean the bills for a division 
of lands and a distribution of corn, which were 
entirely calculated to please the plebeians. As 
the virtuous and patriotic part of the senate 
\ppposed them, he was furnished with the pretext 

/ he had iong wanted : he protested with great 
warmth that they threw him into the arms of the 
i ''.people against his will, and that the rigorous and 
disgraceful opposition of the senate, laid him 
under the disagreeable necessity of seeking pro- 
tection from the commons. Accordingly he did 
immediately apply to them. 

Crassus planted himself on one side of him, 
j and Pompey on the other. He demanded of 
them aloud, whether they approved his laws, 


and, as they answered in the affirmative, he 
desired their assistance against those who threat- 
ened to oppose them with the sword. They 
dcclared they would assist him; and Pompey 
added, “Against those who come with the sword, 

I will bring both sword and buckler.” This 
expression gave the patricians great pain : it 
appeared not only unworthy of his character, the 
respect the senate had for him, and the rever- 
ence due to them, but even desperate and frantic. 
The people, however, were pleased with it. 

Cmsar was willing to avail himself still farther 
of Pompey' 's interest. His daughter Julia was 
betrothed tp Servilius Cmpio, but, notwithstand- 
ing that engagement, he gave her to Pompey; 
and told Servilius he should have Pompey’s 
daughter, whose hand was not properly at liberty, 
for she was promised to Faustus, the son of Sylla. 
Soon after this, Cmsar married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of Piso, and procured the consulship of 
Piso for the year ensuing. Meanwhile Cato ex- 
claimed loudly against these proceedings, and 
called both gods and men to witness, how insup- 
portable it was, that. the first dignities of the 
state should be prostituted by marriages, and 
that this traffic of women should gain them what 
governments and forces they pleased. 

As for Bibulus, Cmsar’s . colleague, when he 
found his opposition to their new laws entirely 
unsuccessful, and that his life, as well as Cato's, 
was often endangered in the public assemblies, 
he shut himself up in his own house during the 
remainder of the year. . 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled 
the forum with armed men, and got the laws 
enacted which Cmsar had proposed merely to 
ingratiate himself with the people. At the same 
time the government of Gaul, both on this and 
the other side the Alps, was decreed to Cmsar for 
five years ; to which was added Illyricum, with 
four legions. As Cato spoke against these regu- 
lations, Cmsar ordered him to be taken into cus- 
tody, imagining he would appeal to the tribunes. 
But when he saw him going to prison without 
speaking one word, and observed that it not only 
gave the nobility great uneasiness, but that the 
people, out of reverence for Cato's virtue, fol- 
lowed him in melancholy silence, he whispered 
one of the tribunes to take him out of the lictor's 
hands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed 
Cmsar on this occasion to the house. The 
greatest part, offended at such acts of tyranny, 
had withdrawn. Considius, one of the oldest 
senators that attended, taking occasion to ob- 
serve that it was the soldiers and naked swords 
that kept the rest from assembling, Cmsar said, 
“Why does not fear keep you at home too?” 
Considius replied, “ Old age is my defence ; the 
small remains of my life deserve not much care 
or precaution.” 

The most disgraceful step, however, that Cmsar 
took in his whole consulship, was the getting 
Clodius elected tribune of the people; the same 
who had attempted to dishonour his bed, and 
had profaned the mysterious rites of the Good 
Goddess. He pitched upon him to ruin Cicero ; 
nor would he set out for his government before 1 
he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero’s 
banishment. For history informs us, that ail 
these transactions preceded his wars in Gaul. 
The wars he conducted there, and the many 
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there was sweet ointment poured upon the honoured -their 'king Ariovisttts with the title of 
asparagus, instead of oil. Osar ate of it freely, an ally of Rome. ■ They proved insupportable 
notwithstanding, and afterwards rebuked his neighbours to those he had subdued, and it was 
friends for expressing their dislike of it. . “ It easy to sec, that instead of being satisfied with 
was enough,” said he, “ to forbear eating, if it their present acquisitions, if opportunity offered 
was disagreeable to you. He who finds fault they would extend' their conquests over all 
with any rusticity, is himself a rustic.” Gaul. .He 1 found,- however, his officers, par- 

One day, as he was upon an excursion, a ticularly those of the young nobility, afraid of 
violent storm forced him to seek shelter in a poor this expedition ; for they had entered into 
man’s hut, where thefe was only one room, and Caesar’s service only in the hopes of living 
that scarce big enough for a man to sleep in, luxuriously and making their fortunes. He 
Turning, therefore, to his friends, he said, therefore called them together, and told them 
“ Honours for the great, and necessaries for the before the whole army, that they were at liberty 
V. ^infirm,” and immediately gave up the room to to retire, and needed not hazard their persons 
M\ Oppius, while himself and the rest of the com- against their inclination, since they were so 
,r I pany slept under a shed at the door. _ unmanly and spiritless. For his part, he would 

His first expedition in Gaul was against the march with the tenth legion only against those 
Helvetians and the Tigurini ; who, after having barbarians ; for they were neither better men 
burned twelve of their own towns and 400 vil- than the Citpbrians, nor was he a worse general 
lages, put themselves under march, in order to than Marius. Upon this, the tenth legion de- 
penetrate into Italy, through that part of Gaul puted some of their corps to thank him. The 
which was subject to the Romans, as the Cimbri other legions laid the whole blame upon their 
and Teutones would have done before them, officers, and all followed him with great spirit 
Nor were these new adventurers inferior to the and alacrity. After a march of several days, 
other in courage; and in numbers they were they encamped within 200 furlongs of the enemy, 
equal ; being in all 300,000, of which 190,000 Cmsar’s arrival broke the confidence of Ario- 
were fighting men. Caesar sent liis lieutenant, vistus. Instead of expecting that the Romans 
Labienus, against the Tigurini, who routed them would come and attack him, he had supposed 
near the river Avar.* But the Helvetians sud- they would not dare to stand the Germans when 
denly attacked Caesar, as he was upon the march they went in quest of them. He was much sur- 
to a confederate town.t He gained, however, a prised, therefore, at this bold attempt of Caisar, 
strong post for his troops,- notwithstanding the and, what was worse, he saw his own troops 
surprise ; and when he had drawn them up, his were disheartened. They were dispirited still 
horse was brought him. Upon which he said, more by the prophecies of their matrons, who 
“ When I have won the battle I shall want my had the care of divining, and used to do it by 
J-"horse for the pursuit ; at present, let us march the eddies of rivers, the windings the murmurs, 

S' j as we are against the enemy.” Accordingly he or other noise made Dy the stream. On this 
\j charged them with great vigour on foot.J _ on, they charged the army not to give 

It cost him a long and severe conflict to drive battle before the new moon appeared, 
their army out of the field ; but he found the Caisar having got information of these matters, 
greatest difficulty when he came to their rampart and seeing the Germans lie close in their camp, 
of carriages; for not only the men made a most thought it better to engage them while thus 
obstinate stand there, but the very women and dejected, than to sit still and wait their time, 
children fought till they were cut in pieces; For this reason he attacked their entrenchments 
insomuch that the battle did not end before mid- and the hills upon which they were posted ; 
night. which provoked them to such a degree, that 

To this great action he added a still greater, they descended in great fury to the plain. They 
He collected the barbarians who had escaped fought, and were entirely routed. Caisar pur- 
out of the battle, to the number of 100,000, and sued them to the Rhine, which was 300 furlongs 
upwards, and obliged them to resettle in the from the field of battle, covering all the way 
country they had relinquished, and to rebuild with dead bodies and spoils. Ariovistus reached 
the cities they had burned. This he did, in fear the river time enough to get over with a few 
that if the country were left without inhabi- troops. The number of killed is said to have 
tarns, the Germans would pass the Rhine, and amounted to 80,000. 

seize it. After he had thus terminated the war, he left 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls his army in winter quarters in the country. of 
against the Germans,? though he had before the Sequani, and repaired to Gaul, on this side 

- the Po, which was part of his province, in order 

* Caisar says himself, that he left Labienus to to have an eye upon the transactions in Rome, 
guard the works he had raised from the lake of For the river Rubicon parts the rest of Italy 
Geneva to Mount Jura, and that he marched in from Cisalpine Gaul. During his stay there he 
\ person, at the head of three legions, to attack carried on a variety of state intrigues. Great 
4 the Tigurini in their passage over the Arar, now numbers came from Rome to pay their respects 

" the Saone, and killed great numbers of them. — 

‘v t Bibracte, now Auttin. advantage of the difference which had long sub- 

i He sent back his horse, and the rest fol- sisted between them and the Arverni, had joined 
lowed his example. This he did to prevent all the latter, made himself master of great part of 
hopes of a retreat, as well as to show his troops the country of the Sequani, and obliged the 
that he would take his share in all the danger. zEdui to give him their children as hostages. 
Vide Bell. Gall. lib. i. _ The /Edui were the people of Autun ; _ the 

§ The fEdui implored his protection against Arverni of Auvergne ; and the Sequani of 
Ariovistus, king of the Germans, who, taking Franche Comte. Cnrs. Bell. Gall. lib. i. 
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S^ci|^£dpntns OmT citizens by the nbn« tl.zce.^^ ^ rf ^ ^ v!c . on , the pnMe 
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tii nt ^ak c s ^ rive r s^v c r filled with the dentil on the other side the Alps, he crossed them n:;nm, 
fnZrA their bodies. Such nnd wintered ne.nr the 1 o. in order tt> maintain 


people nn u lor mm mauc u.c n.jd'b.u N , 1 

brilliant. After he had settled the affairs ot Gaul, ' 


and bridges were formed of their bodies. Such 


of 'tlm ins'twgents as* dwelt* upon thTs’en cois'il his interest in Kerne ; where : the cnnditfntes for 
surrendered svithout opposition. , the crest offices of state were Mippbcd with 

From thence he led his army against the money out of his funds Jo cotrup. the people. 
JJervii,* who live among thick wood*. After and after they had earned their election, did 
they had secured their families and most valuable everything to extend his posver. Ans thc 
goods, in the best manner they could, in the greatest and most illustrious personages s.ent to 
heart if a large forest, at a great distance from pay their court to him at Lucca, among whom 
the enemy, they marched, to the number of were Pompey, Crassus, Appius, governor of 
60 ooo, nnd fell upon Caesar, as he was fortifying Sardinia, and Is epos, proconsul in Spain. So 
his camp, nnd had not the least notion of such that there were reo hctor.s attending then-masters, 
an attack.! They first routed his cavalry, and and above eoo senators honoured him with their 
then surrounded the twelfth and seventh legions, assiduities. After they had fixed upon a plan o. 
and killed all the officers. Had not Catsar business, they parted. Pomj ejr and Lmssus 
snatched a buckler from one of his own men, were to be consuls the year ensuing, and to get 
forced his way through the combatants before Catsar s government prolonged for five years 
him, and rushed upon the barbarians: or bad more, with supplies out of the treasury for bis 

’ . . > - • . t • j r nnnr 'I'l... l-.cS no r* .Os 1 1 a r u nn»n roi I e-vtrrrnr-lk - 


one Roman would have survived the battle, to give him money, as if he was m want or it , or 
But though encouraged by this bold act of rather, they insisted it should be done, and even* 
Cccsar, they fought with a spirit above their honest man sighed inwardly while lie suffered tnc 

_ — — decree to pass. Cato, indeed, was absent, having 

• Their country is now called Hainault and been sent with a commission to Cyprus on pur* 
Cambresis. pose that he might be out. of the way. But 

t As this attack was unexpected, Cicsar had, Favonius, who trod in Cato’s steps, vigorously 
in a manner, everything to do at the same opposed those measures J and when he found that 
instant. The banner was to be erected, the Ins opposition availed nothing, lie left the house, 
charge sounded, the soldiers at a distance re- and applied to the people, exclaiming against 
called, the army drawn up, and the signal givqn. such pernicious counsels. No one, however. 

In this surprise he ran from place to place, cx- attended to him ; some being overawed by Pom- 
horting his men to remember their former valour ; pey and Crassus, and others influenced by regard 
and having drawn them up in the best manner for Ca:sar, in whose smile alone they lived and 
he could, caused the signal to be given. The all their hopes nourished. 

legionaries made a vigorous resistance; but as Cresar at his return to his army in Gaul, found 
the enemy seemed determined either to conquer another furious war lighted up m the country : 
or die, the success was different in different the Usipetes and the Tcuchtcri,* two great 

places. In the left wing the ninth and the tenth 

legions did wonders, drove the Atrcbates into a 

neighbouring river, and made a great slaughter * The people of the March and of Westphalia, 
of them. In another place the eighth and and those of Munster and Clcves. 
eleventh legions repulsed the Vcrmandui, and This, war happened under the consulship of 
drove them before them. But in the right wing Crassus and Pompcy, which was in the. year 
the seventh and twelfth legions suffered ex- of Rome 693. But there were several intcr^/ 
tremely. They were entirely surrounded by the mediate transactions of great importance, wlvlj v 
Nervii, all the centurions of the fourth cohort Plutarch has omitted, viz. The reduction of ^ 
being slain, and most of the other officers Advatici by Crcsar ; of seven ether nations 
wounded. In this extremity, Czcsar snatched a P. Crassus, the son of the triumvir ; offers of i 
buckler from one of the private men, put himself submission from several nations beyond the 
at the head of his broken wing, and being joined Rhine ; the attempt upon Gnlba in his winter- 
by the two legions which he had left to guard quarters at Octodurus, and his brave defence and 
the baggage, fell upon the Nervii, already victory ; the severe chastisement of the Vencti, 
fatigued, with fresh vigour, and made a dreadful who had revolted ; and the complete reduction of 
havoc of them. Aquitaine. These particulars are contained in 
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German nations, having crossed the Rhine to 
make conquests. The account of the affair with 
them we shall take from Ccesar’s own Commen- 
taries. These barbarians sent deputies to him to 
propose a suspension of arms, which was granted 
them. Nevertheless they attacked him as he was 
making an excursion. With only Sod horse, 
however, who were not prepared for an engage- 
ment, he beat, their cavalry, which consisted of 
5000. Next day they sent other deputies to 
apologize for what had happened, but without 
any other intention than that of deceiving him 
again. These agents of theirs he detained, and 
\l marched immediately against them; thinking it 
[V absufd to stand upon honour with such perfidious 
men, who had not scrupled to violate the truce. 

' Vet Canusius writes, that when the senate were 
.voting a public thanksgiving and processions on 
account of the victory, Cato proposed that Cmsar 
should be delivered up to the barbarians, to ex- 
piate that breach of faith, and make the divine 
vengeance fall upon its author rather than upon 
Rome. 

Of the barbarians that had passed the Rhine, 
there were 400,000 killed. The few who escaped, 
repassed the river, and were sheltered by a people 
of Germany called Sicambri. Ctcsar laid hold on 
this pretence against that people, but his true 
motive was an avidity of fame, to be the first 
Roman that ever crossed the Rhine in a hostile 
manner. In pursuance of his design, he threw a 
bridge over it, though it was remarkably wide in 
that place, and at the same time so rough and 
rapid, that it carried down with it trunks of trees, 
and other timber, which much shocked and 
i .* weakened the pillars of his bridge. But he drove 
C\ great piles of wood into the bottom of the river 
'I above the bridge, both to resist the impression of 
such bodies, and to break the force of the torrent. 
By these means lie exhibited a spectacle astonish- 
ing to thought, so immense a bridge finished in 
ten days. His army passed over it without oppo- 
sition, the Sucvi and the Sicambri, the most 
warlike nations in Germany, having retired into 
the heart of their forests, and concealed them- 
selves in cavities overhung with wood. He laid 
waste the enemy’s country with fire, and con- 
firmed the better disposed Germans in the interest 
of Rome ; * after which he returned into Gaul, 
having spent no more than eighteen days in 
Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the 
most daring spirit of enterprise. For he was the 
first who entered the western ocean with a fleet, 
and embarking his troops on the Atlantic, carried 
war into an island, whose very existence, was 
doubted. Some writers had represented it so 
incredibly large that others contested its being, 
and considered both the name and the thing as a 
fiction. Yet Cmsar attempted to conquer it, and 
to extend the Roman empire beyond the bounds 
\of the habitable world. . He sailed thither twice 
/from the opposite coast in Gaul, and fought many 
|f battles, by which the Britons suffered more than 
\tjie Romans gained ; for there was nothing worth 
taking from a people who were so poor, and lived 
in so much wretchedness, f He did not, however. 


part of the second and the whole third book of 
the War in Gaul. 

* The Ubii, the people of Cologne, 
f It does not appear that there was much corn 


terminate the war in the manner he could have 
wished : he only received hostages of the king, 
and appointed the tribute the island was to pay, 
and then returned to Gaul. 

There lie received letters, which were going to 
be sent. over to him, and by which his friends in 
Rome informed him, that. his daughter, the wife 
of Pompcy, had. lately died in childbed. This 
was a great affliction both to Pompcy and Czcsar. 
Their friends, too, were very sensibly concerned 
to see that alliance dissolved which kept up the 
peace and harmony of the state, otherwise in a 
very unsettled condition. For the child survived 
the mother only a few days. The people took 
the body of Julia, and carried it, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the tribunes, to the Campus 
Martins, where it was interred. 

As Cmsar’s army was now very large,* he was 
forced to divide it for the convenience of winter- 
quarters ; after which he took the road to Italy, 
according to custom. But he had not been J ong 
gone, before the Gauls rising again, traversed 
the country with considerable armies, fell upon 
the Roman quarters with great fury, and insulted 
their entrenchments. The most numerous and 
the strongest body of the insurgents was that 
under Ambiorix, who attacked Cotta andTiturius 
in their camp, and cut them off with their whole 
party. After which, he went and besieged the 
legion under the command of Q. Cicero, with 
60,000 men ; and though the spirit of those brave 
Romans made a resistance above their strength, 
they were very near being taken, for they were 
all wounded. 

Cicsar, who was at a great distance, at last 
getting intelligence of their danger, returned with 
all expedition ; and having collected a body of 
men, which did not exceed 7000, hastened to the 
relief of Cicero, The Gauls, who were not 
ignorant of his motions, raised the siege, and 
went to meet him ; for they despised the small- 
ness of his force, and were confident of victory. 
Cccsar to deceive them, made a feint as if he fled, 
till he came to a place convenient for a small 
army to engage a great one, and there he forti- 
fied his camp. He gave liis men strict orders 
not to fight, hut to throw up a strong rampart, 
and to barricade their gates in the securest 
manner; contriving by all these manoeuvres to 
increase the enemy’s contempt of him. It suc- 
ceeded as he wished ; the Gauls came up with 
great insolence and disorder to attack his 
trenches. Then Ctcsar making a sudden sally, 
defeated and destroyed the greatest part of them. 
This success laid the spirit, of revolt in those 
parts ; and for farther security he remained all 
the winter in Gaul, visiting all the quarters, and 
keeping a sharp eye upon every motion towards 


in Britain in Cmsar’s time; for the inhabitants, 
he says, lived chiefly on milk and flesh. Lactc et 
came vivunt. 

* This army consisted of eight legions ; and as 
there was almost a famine in the country, the 
consequence of excessive drought, Cmsar was 
obliged to separate his troops for their better 
subsistence. He was therefore under the necessity 
of fixing the quarters at such a distance, which 
would otherwise have been impolitic. He tells 
us (lib. v.) that all the legions, except one, which , 
was in a quiet country, were posted within the 
compass of 100 miles. j 
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war. Besides, he received a reinforcement of 
tliree legions in the room of those he had lost ; 
two of which were lent him by Pompey, and one 
lately raised in Cisalpine Gaul. 

After this,* * * § the seeds of hostilities,, which had 
long before been privately scattered in the more 
distant parts of the country, by the chiefs of the 
more warlike nations, shot up into one of the 
greatest and most dangerous wars that was ever 
seen in Gaul ; whether we consider the number 
of troops and store of arms, the treasures amassed 
for the war, or the strength of the. towns and 
fastnesses they occupied. Besides, it was then 
the most severe season of the year ; the rivers 
were covered with ice ; the forests with snow, and 
the fields overflowed in such a manner that they 
looked like so many ponds ; the roads lay con- 
cealed in snow ; or in floods disembogued by the 
lakes and rivers. So that it seemed impossible 
for Cxsar to march, or to pursue any other opera- 
tions against them. 

Many nations had entered into the league; the 
principal of which were the Arvemi t and Car- 
nutes.; The chief direction of the war was given 
to Vcrcingetorix, whose father the Gauls had put 
to death," for attempting at monarchy. Vercin- 
getorix having divided his forces into several 

f iarts, and given them in charge to his lieutenants, 
lad the country at command as far as the Arar. 
His intention was to raise all Gaul against 
Cxsar, now when his enemies were rising against 
him at Rome. But had he stayed a little longer 
till Cxsar was actually engaged in the civil war, 
the terrors of the Gauls would not have been less 
dreadful to Italy now, than those of the Cimbria 
were formerly. 

Cxsar, who knew perfectly liow to avail him- 
self of every advantage in war, particularly of 
time, was no sooner informed of this great defec- 
tion, than he set out to chastise its authors ; and 
by the swiftness of his march, in spite of all the 
difficulties of a severe winter, he showed the bar- 
barians that his troops could neither be conquered 
nor resisted. For where a courier could scarce 
have been supposed to come in many days, Crcsar 
was seen with his whole army, ravaging the 
country, destroying the castles,, storming the 
cities, and receiving the submission of such as 
repented. Urns he went on, till the Edui § also 
revolted, who had styled themselves brothers to 
the Romans, and. had been treated with particu- 
lar regard. Their joining the insurgents spread 
uneasiness and dismay throughout Caesar's army. 
He, therefore, decamped in all haste, and tra- 
versed the country* of the Lingones, 0 in order to 
come into that of the Scquani, *j who were fast 


* Plutarch passes over the whole sixth booh of 
Caesar’s Commentaries, as he had done the third. 
Many considerable events happened between the 
victory last mentioned, and the affair with Vcr- 
cingetorix; such as the defeat of the Trcviri, 
Caesar's second passage over the Rhine, and the 
pursuit of Ambiorix. 

I The pcop’c of Arvergne, particularly those 
of Clermont and St. Flour. 

i The people of Chartres and Orleans. 

§ The people of Autun, Lyons, Macon, Chalons 
cp"-n Sone, and Movers. 

S.The district of Langres. 

\ The district of Bcsancon. 


friends,- and nearer to Italy than the rest of the 
Gauls. 

The enemy followed him thither in prodigious 
numbers, and surrounded him. Cxsar, without 
being in the least disconcerted, sustained the 
conflict, and after a long and bloody action, in 
which the Germans were particularly' serviceable 
to him, gave them a total defeat. But he seems 
to have received some check at first, for the Ar- 
vemi still show a sword suspended in one of their 
temples, which they declare was taken from 
Cxsar. His friends pointed it out to him after- 
wards, but he only laughed ; and when they were 
for having it taken down, he would not suffer it, 
because he considered it as a thing consecrated > 
to the gods. 

Most of those who escaped out of the battle, 
retired into Alesia * with their king. Cxsar im- ' 
mediately invested the town, though it appeared 
impregnable, as well on account of the height of 
the walls, as the number of troops there was to 
defend it. During the siege he found himself * 
exposed to a danger from without, which makes 
imagination giddy to think on. All the bravest 
men in Gaul assembled from every' quarter, and 
came armed to the relief of the place, to the 
number of 300,000 ; and there were not less than 
70,000 combatants within the walls. Thus shut 
up between two armies, he was forced to draw 
two lines of circumvallation, the interior one 
against the town, and that without against the 
troops that came to its succour ; for, could the 
two armies have joined, he. had been absolutely 
lost. This dangerous action at Alesia contri- 
buted to Cxsar's renown on many' accounts. In- 
deed, he exerted a more adventurous courage^ 
and greater generalship than on any' other occa- 
sion. But what seems very astonishing, is, that 
he could engage and conquer so many' myriad's 
without, and keep the action a secret to the 
troops in the town.f It is still more wonderful 
that the Romans, who were left before the walls, 
should not know it, till the victory was announced 
by r the cries of the men in Alesia and tire lamen- 
tations of the women, who saw the Romans on 
each side of the town bringing to their camp a 
number of shields, adorned with gold and silver, 
helmets stained with blood, drinking vessels, and 
tents of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did this vast 
multitude vanish and disappear like a phantom, 
or a dream, the greatest part being killed on the 
spot. 

The bcsicecd, after having given both them- 
selves and. Cxsar much trouble, at last surren- 
dered. Their general, Vcrcingctorix, armed 
himself and equipped his horse in the most mag- 
nificent manner, and then sallied out at the gate. 
After he had taken some circuits about Cxsar as 
he sat upon the tribunal, he dismounted, put off 
his armour, and placed himself at Cxsar's feet, 
where he remained in profound silence, till Cxsar 
ordered a guard to take him away, and keep him . 
for his triumph. ♦v/' 

Cxsar had been some time resolved to niinV 
Pompey, and Pompey to destroy Cxsar. For J 
Crassus, who alone could have taken up the 
conqueror, being lulled in the Parthian war, there j 


• Cxsar calls it Alexia, now Alisc, near Fla- 
vigny. 

. t Cx*a.r says, that those in the town had a 
distinct view of the battle. 
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remained nothing for Crew to do, to make him* 
self the greatest of mankind, but to annihilate 
him that was so; nor for Pompey to prevent it, 
but to take off the man he feared. It is true, it 
was no tans time that Pompey had entertained 
any fear of him ; he had rather looked upon hint 
with contempt, imagining he could as easily pull 
him down as he had set him tip : whereas Cr c nr, 
from the first, designing to min his rivals, had 
retired at a distance, like a champion, for exer- 
cise. Ry long service and great achievements in 
the wars of Gaul, he had to improved his army, 
and his own reputation too, that he was considered 
. s as on a footing with Pompey ; and he found pre- 
) l p'lcnccs for carrying his enterprise into execution, 

/ Z in the times of the misgovemment at Rome. 
y i These were partly fitmhhcd by Pompey himself ; 
and indeed all ranks of men were so corrupted 
that tables were publicly set out, upon which the 
candidates for ottices were profc* r cdly ready to 
pay the people the twice of their votes; and the 
people came rot only to give their voices for the 
man who had bought them, but with all manner 
of offensive weapons to fight for him. Hence it 
often happened that they did not part without 
polluting the tribunal with blood and murder, 
and the city was a perpetual scene of anarchy. 
In this dismal situation of things, in the«e storms 
of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would 
be happy if they ended in nothing vor-c than 
monarchy. Kay, there were many who scrupled 
riot to declare publicly, that monarchy was the 
only cure for the desperate disorders of the state, 
and that the physician ought to he pitched upon, 

, who would apply that remedy with the gentlest 
hand : hy which they hinted at Pompey, 

/ C Pompey, in all his discourse, pretended to dc* 
// • clinc the honour of a dictatorship, though at the i 
♦ same time every step he took was directed that 
i way. Cato, understanding his drift, persuaded the 
i r cnatc to declare him sole consul ; that, satisfied, 
with a kind of monarchy more agreeable to law, | 
lie might not adopt any violent measures to make j 
hint' elf dictator. The senate not only agreed to 
this, but continued to him his governments of 
Spain and Africa, the administration of which I 
lie committed to his lieutenants ; keeping armies 
there, for whose maintenance he was allowed 
1000 talents a year out of the public treasury. 

Upon this, Cesar applied, by his friends, for 
.another consulship, and for the continuance of 
his commission in Gaul, answerable to that of 
Pompey. As Pompey was at fir't silent. Mar- 
cclltis and Lcntulus, who hated Cesar on other 
accounts, opposed it with great violence, omitting 
nothing, whether right or wrong, that might re- 
flect dishonour upon him. I ; or they disfranchised 
the inhabitants of Kovocomum in Gaul, which 
had lately been erected into a colony by Caesar ; 
and Marcellus, then consul, caused one of their 
senators, who was come with some complaints to 
\ Pome, to lie beaten with rods, and telling him 
|.| the marks on his back were so many additional 
}Jf proofs that lie was not a Roman citizen, hade him 
o show them to Cesar. 

Rut after the consulship of Marcellus, Cccsar 
opened the treasure;, he had amassed in Gaiil, to 
all that were concerned in the administration, 
and satisfied their utmost wishes ; he paid off the 
vast debts of Curio the tribune ; lie presented the 
consul Paul us with 1500 talents, which lie em- 
ployed in building the celebrated public hall near 


the forum, in the place where that of Fulvius 
had ^ stood. Pompey, now alarmed at the increase 
of Cesar's faction, openly exerted his own interest, 
anti that of his friends, 10 procure an order for a 
successor to Cesar in Gaul. lie also sent to 
demand the troops he had lent him, for his wars 
in that country, and Cesar returned them with a 
gratuity of 250 drachmas to cadi man. 

Those who conducted these troops back, spread 
reports among the people which were neither 
fas ouraMe nor fair with respect to Cesar, and 
which ruined Pompey with vain hopes. They 
asserted that Pompey had the hearts ol all Cesar s 
army, and that if envy and a corrupt administra- 
tion hindered him from gaining what he desired 
at Rome, the forces in Gaul were at his .service, 
and would declare for him immediately upon their 
entering Italy ; so obnoxious was Cesar become, 
by hurrying them perpetually from one expedi- 
tion to another, and by the suspicions they had 
of his aiming at absolute power. 

Pompey was so much elated with these assur- 
ances that he neglected to levy troops, as if lie 
had nothing to fear, and opposed his enemy only 
with speeches and decrees, which Cesar made 
no account of. Nay, we are told, that a centurion 
whom Cesar had sent to Rome, waiting at the 
do ir of the senate-house for the result of the 
deliberations, and being informed that the senate 
would not give Cesar a longer term in his com- 
mission. laid his hand upon ln.s sword, and said, 
M Rut this shall give it." 

Indeed, Cesar's requisitions had a great ap- 
pearance of justice and honour. He proposed to 
lay down his arms, on condition Pompey would 
do the same, and that they should both, as private 
citizens, leave it to their country to reward their 
services : for to deprive him of his commission 
and troops, and continue Pompey’s, was to give 
absolute power to the one, to which the other 
was unjustly accused of aspiring. Curio, who 
made these propositions to the people in behalf 
of Cesar, was received with the loudest plaudits ; 
and there were some who even threw chaplets of 
flowers upon him, as they would upon a champion 
victorious ir. the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then 
produced a letter from Cesar to the same purport, 
and caused it to be read, notwithstanding the 
opposition it met with from the consuls. Here- 
upon, Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, proposed 
in the senate, that if Cesar did not lay down his 
arms by such a day, he should he declared an 
enemy to the Mate ; and the consuls putting it to 
the question, whether Pompey should dismiss hit 
forces, and again, whether Cesar should disband 
his, few of the members were for the first, and 
almost all for the second.* After which Antony 
put the question, whether both should lay down 
their commissions, and all with one voice an- 
swered in the affirmative. Rut the violent rage of 
Scipio, and the clamours of the consul Lcntulus, 
who cried out, that not decrees but arms should 
be employed against a public robber, made the 
senate break up ; and on account of the unhappy 


* Dio says there was not a man for the first 
question, whereas the whole house was for the 
second, except Cxlms and Curio. Nor is this to 
be wondered at ; Pompey was then at the gates 
of Rome with his army. 
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dissension, allranks of people put on black, as in 
a time of public mourning:. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Caesar 
with more moderate proposals. 5 He offered to 
abandon all the rest, provided they would con- 
tinue to him the government of Cisalpine Gaul 
and Illyricum, with two legions, till he could 
apply for a second consulship. And Cicero, who 
was lately returned from Cilicia, and very desirous 
of effecting a reconciliation, used all possible 
means to soften Pompey. Pompey agreed to all 
but the article of the two legions; and Cicero 
endeavoured to accommodate the matter, by per- 
suading Oesar’s friends to be satisfied with the 
two provinces and 6000 soldiers only. Pompey 
was on the point of accepting the compromise, 
when Lcntulus the consul, rejecting it with dis- 
dain, treated Antony and Curio with great in- 
dignity, and drove them out of the senate-house. 
Thus he furnished Caesar with the most plausible 
argument imaginable, and he failed not to make 
use of it to exasperate his troops, by showing 
them persons of distinction, and magistrates, 
obliged to fly in hired carriages, and in the habit 
of slaves;* for their fears had made them leave 
Rome in that disguise. 

Gesar had not then with him above 300 horse 
and 5000 foot. The rest of his forces were left 
on the other side of the Alps, and he had sent 
them orders to join him. Put he saw the begin- 
ning of his enterprise, and the attack he medi- 
tated did not require any great numbers: his 
enemies were rather to be struck with consterna- 
tion by the boldness and expedition with which 
he began his operations ; for an unexpected 
movement would be more likely to make an 
impression upon them then, than great prepara- 
tions afterwards. He, therefore, ordered his 
lieutenants and other officers to take their 
swords, without any other armour, and make 
themselves masters of Ariminum, a great city 
in Gaul, but to take all possible care that no 
blood should be shed or disturbance raised, 
llortensius was at the head of this party. As 
for himself, he spent the day at a public snow of 
gladiators ; and a little before evening bathed, 
and then went into the apartment, where he 
entertained company. When it was growing 
dark, he left the company, after having desired 
them to make merry till his return, which they 1 
would not have long to wait for. To some of 
his friends he had given previous notice to follow ! 
him, not altogether, but by different ways. Then 
taking a hired carriage, he set out a different 
way from that which led to Ariminum, and 
turned into that road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, 
which divides Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of 
Italy, his reflections became more interesting in 

E roportion as the danger grew near. Staggered 
y the greatness of his attempt, he stopped, to 
weigh with himself its inconveniences ; and, as 
he stood revolving in silence the arguments on 
lx>th sides, he many times changed his opinion. 
After which, he deliberated upon it with such 
of his friends as were by, among whom was 
Asinius Polls o : enumerating the calamities 
which the passage of that river would bnng 
upon the world, and the reflections that might 


* Cassius Longinus went with them in the 
same disguise. 


be made upon_ it by posterity. At_ last, upon 
some sudden impulse, _ bidding adieu to his 
reasonings, and plunging into the abyss of 
futurity, in the words of those who embark in 
doubtful and arduous enterprises, he cried out, 
“The die is cast !” and immediately passed the 
river. He travelled so fast the rest of the way, 
that he reached Ariminum before daylight, and 
took it. It is said, that the preceding night he 
had a most abominable dream ; he thought he 
lay with his mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had 
opened wide its gates both by sea and land, and 
Oesar, by gQing beyond the bounds of his pro- 
vince, had infringed the laws of his country'; V 
not individuals were seen, as on other occasions, 
wandering in distraction about Italy, but whole _ 
cities broken up, and seeking refuge by flight. 
Most of the tumultuous tide flowed into Rome, 
and it was so filled with thc hasty conflux of the 
circling people, that amidst the violentagitation 
it would hardly either obey the magistrate, or 
listen to the voice of reason, but was in the 
utmost danger of falling by its own violence ; 
for the whole was a prey to contrary passions 
and the most violent convulsions. Those who 
favoured these disorders were not satisfied with 
enjoying them in private, but reproached the 
other party, amidst their fears and sorrows, and 
insulted them with menaces of what was to 
come ; which is the necessary consequence of 
such troubles in a great city. 

Pompey himself, who was already confounded 
at the turn things had taken, was still more dis- 
turbed by a variety of censures on his conduct. 
Some said, he justly suffered for exalting Ctesar-y 
against himself and his country ; others, for per- 
mitting Lcntulus to overrule him, when Cresar 
departed from his first demands, and offered 
equitable terms of peace. I'avonius went so far 
as to bid him “ Stamp with his foot;" alluding 
to a vaunting speech lie had made in the senate, 
in which he bade them take no thought about 
preparations for the war ; for, as soon as he 
marched out of Rome, if lie did but stamp with 
his foot, he should fill Italy with his legions, 

Pompey, however, at that time was not in- 
ferior in numbers to Oesar, but his partisans 
would not suffer him to proceed according to his 
own opinion. By false reports and groundless 
terrors, as if the enemy was at the gates, and 
had carried all before him, they forced him along 
with the general torrent.^ lie had it decreed, 
thercforc ; that things were in a tumultuous state, 
and nothing to be expected but hostilities ; and 
then left Rome, having first ordered the senate, 
and every man to follow, who preferred his 
country and liberty to the rod of a tyrant. The 
consuls too fled with him, without offering the 
sacrifices which custom required before they 
took their departure from Rome. Most of the 
senators snatched up those tilings in their houses^" 
that were next at hand, as if the whole was not\ 
their own, and joined in the flight. Nay, there I? 
were some, wh 0 before were well affected to/ 
Oesar, that in the present terror changed side*, 
and suffered themselves without necessity to be 
carried away by thc_ torrent. What a miserable 
spectacle was the city then l In so dreadful a 
tempest, like a ship abandoned by its pilots, 
tossed about at all adventures, and at the mercy 1 
of the winds and seas. Hut though flight was , 
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so unpromising an alternative, such was the love 
the Romans had for Pompey, that they con- 
sidered the place he retired to as their country, 
and Rome as the camp of Csesar. For even 
Labienus, one of Caesar’s principal friends, who, 
in quality of his lieutenant, had served under 
him with the greatest alacrity in the wars of 
Gaul, now went over to Pompey. Nevertheless, 
Caesar sent him his money and his equipage. 

After this, Ctcsar invested Corfinium, where 
Domitius, with . thirty cohorts, commanded for 
Pompey. Domitius* in despair ordered a ser- 
vant of his, who was his physician, to give him 
si poison. He took the draught prepared for him, 
j# "as a sure means of death; but soon after hearing 
of Caisar’s extraordinary clemency to his pri- 
f soners, he lamented his own case and the hasty 
resolution he had taken. Upon which the phy- 
sician ..removed his fears, by assuring him that 
what he had drank was a sleeping potion, not a 
deadly one. This gave him such spirits, that 
he rose up and went to Caesar. But though 
Caesar pardoned him, and gave him his hand, he 
soon revolted, and repaired again to Pompey. 

The news of this transaction being brought to 
Rome, gave great relief to the minds of the 
people, and many who had fled came back again. 
In the mean time, Caesar, having added to his 
. own army the troops of Domitius, and all others 
that Pompey had left in garrison,. was strong 
enough to march against Pompey himself. The 
latter, however, did not wait for him ; but re- 
tired to Brundusium, from whence he sent the 
consuls with part of the forces to Dyrrhachium, 
and a little after, upon the approach of Csesar, 
^L-sailed thither himself, as we have related at 
’ large in his life. Caesar would have followed 
^ him immediately, but he wanted ships. He 
• therefore returned to Rome, with the glory of 
having reduced Italy in sixty days without spill- 
ing a drop of blood. . 

Finding the city in a more settled condition 
than he expected, and many senators there, he 
addressed them in a mild and gracious manner, 
and desired them to send deputies to Pompey to 
offer honourable terms of peace. But not one 
of them would take upon him the commission : 
whether it was that they were afraid of Pompey, 
whom they had deserted, or. whether they 
thought C sesar not in earnest in the proposal, 
and that he only made it to save appearances. 
As Metellus the tribune opposed his taking 
money out of the public treasury, and alleged 
some laws against it, Csesar said, “Arms and 
laws do not flourish together. If you are not 
pleased at what I am about, you have nothing 
to do but to withdraw : indeed, war will not bear 
much liberty of speech. When I say this, I am 
departing from my own right : for. you and all, 
whom I have found exciting a spirit of faction 
against me, are at my disposal. Saying this, 
\Vie approached the doors of the treasury, and as 
/the keys were not produced, he sent for workmen 
jjto break them open.. Metellus opposed him 
.again, and some praised his firmness ; but 
Caesar, raising his voice, threatened to put him 
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to death, if he gave him any farther trouble. 
‘‘And, young man, ” said he, “you are not 
ignorant that this is harder for me to say than to 
do.” Metellus, terrified with his menace, re- 
tired, and aftenvards Csesar was easily and 
readily supplied with everything necessary for 
the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, from whence 
he was resolved to drive Afranius and Varro, 
Pompey’s lieutenants, and after having made 
himself master of their troops and provinces, to 
march against .Pompey, without leaving any 
enemy behind him. In the course of this expe- 
dition, his life was often in danger from ambus- 
cades, and his army had to combat with famine ; 
yet he continued his. operations against the 
enemy, either by pursuit, or offering them battle, 
or forming lines, of circumvallation about them, 
till he forced their camp, and added their troops 
to his own. The officers made their escape, and 
retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law 
Piso pressed him to send deputies to Pompey to 
treat of. an accommodation ; but Isauricus, to 
make his court to Caesar, opposed it. The 
senate declared him dictator, and while he held 
that office, he recalled the exiles ; he restored to 
their honours the children of those who had 
suffered under Sylla ; and relieved debtors by 
cancelling part of the usury. These, and a few 
more, were, his acts during his dictatorship, 
which he laid down in eleven days. After this, 
he caused himself to be declared consul with 
Servilius Isauricus, and then went to prosecute 
the war. He marched so fast to Brundusium, 
that all his troops could not keep up with him. 
However, he embarked with only 600 select 
horse and five legions. It was at the time of 
the winter solstice, the beginning of January, 
which answers to the Athenian month Poseideon , 
that he set sail. He crossed the Ionion, made 
himself master of Oricum and Apollonia, and 
sent back* his ships to Brundusium to bring 
over the forces that were left behind. But those 
troops, exhausted with fatigue, and tired out 
with the multitude of enemies they had. to 
engage with, broke out into complaints against 
Csesar, as they were upon their march to the 
port. “Whither will this man lead us,” said they, 
“and where will be the end of our labours ? Will 
he harass us for ever, as if we had limbs of 
stone, or bodies of iron? But iron itself yields 
to repeated blows ; our very shields and cuirasses 
call out for rest. Will not Csesar learn from our 
wounds that -we are mortal, that wc have the 
same feelings, and are liable to the same impres- 
sions with other men? The gods themselves 
cannot force the seasons, or clear the winter seas 
of storms and tempests. And it is in this season 
that he would expose us, as if he was flying from 
his enemies, rather than pursuing them.” 

Amidst such discourse as this, they moved on 
slowly to Brundusium. But when they arrived 
there, and found that Caesar was gone, they 
changed their language, and reproached them- 

* He sent them back under the conduct of 


* Lucius Domitius ^Enobarbus was nominated 
to succeed Cmsar, pursuant to the decree of the 
senate, in the government of Transalpine Gaul ; 
but he imprudently shut himself up in Corfinium 
before he left Italy, 


Calenus. That officer, losing the opportunity 
of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took thirty 
of his ships, and burned them all, together .with 
their pilots and mariners, in order to intimidate 
the rest. 
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selves ns traitors to their general. They vented 
their anger upon their officers, too, for not 
hastening their march. And sitting upon the 
cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the sea towards 
Epirus, to see if they coutd discover the trans- 
ports that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Caesar, not having a sufficient force 
at Apollonia to make head against the enemy, and 
seeing the troops at Emndusmm delayed to join 
him, to relieve himself from the anxiety and 
perplexity lie was in, undertook a most astonish- 
ing enterprise. Though the sea was covered 
with the enemy's fleets, he resolved to embark in 
a vessel of twelve oars, without acquainting any 
person with his intention, and sail to Brundtx- 
siuift.* In the night, therefore, he took the habit 
of a slave, and throwing himself into the vessel 
like a man of no account, sat there in silence. 
They fell down the river Aniasfor the sea, where 
the entrance is generally easy, because the land- 
wind, rising 5 n the morning, used to beat off the 
waves of the sea and smooth the mouth of the 
river. Eut unluckily that night a strong sea- 
wind sprung up which overpowered that from the 
land : so that by the rage of the sea and the 
counteraction of the stream, the river became 
extremely rough ; the waves dashed against each 
other with a tumultuous noise, and formed such 
dangerous eddies, that the pilot despaired of 
making good his passage, and ordered the ! 
mariners to turn back. . Cxsar, perceiving this, i 
rose up, and showing himself to the pilot, who j 
was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said, i 
*' Go forward, my friend, and fear nothing ; thou 
earnest Cesar and his fortune.” The mariners 
then forgot the storm, and plying their oars with 
the utmost vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to 
overcome the resistance of the waves. But such 
was their violence at the mouth of the river, and 
the water flowed so fast into the vessel, that 
Cxsar at last, though with great reluctance, per- 
mitted the pilot to turn back. Upon his return 
to his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, 
pouring out their complaints, and expressing the 
greatest concern that lie did not assure himself 
of conquering with them only, but, in distrust of 
their support, gave himself so much uneasiness 
and exposed his person to so much danger on 
account of the absent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium 
with the troops, t Cxsar. then in the highest 
spirits, offered battle to Pompey, who was en- 
camped in an advantageous manner, and abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions both from sea 
and land ; whereas Cxsar at first had no great 
plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want. 


The soldiers however, found great^ relief from a 
root * in the adjoining fields, which they pre- 
pared in milk. Sometimes they made it into 
bread, and going up to the enemy’s advanced 
guards, threw it in among them, and declared, 
that as long as the earth produced such roots, 
they would certainly besiege Pompey. 

Pompey would not suffer cither such bread to 
be produced, or such speeches to be reported in 
his camp ; for his men were already discouraged, 
and ready to shudder at the thought of the im- 
cnetrablc hardness of Cxsar’ s troops, who could 
car as much as so many wild beasts. There 
were frequent skirmishes about Poinpey’s in-, 
trcnchmcnts.t and Cxsar had the advantage in ' 
them all, except one, in which his party was 
forced to fly with such precipitation that he was 
in danger of having his camp taken. Pompey 
headed the attack in person, and not a man could 
stand before him. He drove them upon their 
own lines in the utmost confusion, and filled 
their trenches with the dead. 

Cxsar ran to meet them, and would have 
rallied the fugitives, but it was not in his power. 
He laid hold on the ensign staves to stop them, 
and some left them in his hands, and others 
threw them upon the ground, insomuch that no 
less than thirty-two standards were taken. 
Cxsar himself was very near losing his life ; for 
having laid hold of a tall and strong man, to stop 
him and make him face about, the soldier in his 
terror and confusion lifted up his sword to strike 
him ; hut Cxsar s armour-bearer prevented it by 
a blow which cut off his arm. 

Cxsar saw his affairs that day in so bad a 
posture, that after Pompey, either through too~ 
much caution, or the caprice of fortune, instead 
of giving the finishing stroke to so great an 
action, stopped as soon as he had shut up the 
enemy within their intrcnchmcnts, and sounded 
a retreat, he said to his friends as he withdrew, 
“This day victory would have declared for the 
enemy, if they had had a general who^ knew how 
to conquer.” He sought repose m his tent, but 
it proved the most melancholy night of his life ; 
for he gave himself up to endless reflections on 
his own misconduct in the war.. He considered 
how wrong it was, when the wide countries and 
rich cities of Macedonia and Thessaly were 
before him, to confine himself to so narrow a 
scene of action, and sit still by the sea, while the 
enemy’s fleets had the superiority, and in a place 
where he suffered the inconveniences of a siege 
from the want of provisions, rather than besiege 
the enemy by his arms. Thus agitated and dis- 
tressed by the perplexities and difficulties of his 


• Most historians blame this as n rash action ; 
and Cxsar himself, in his Commentaries, makes 
no mention of this, or of another less dangerous 
attempt, which is related by Suetonius. While 
he was making war in Gaul, upon advice that the 
Gauls had surrounded his army in his absence, he 
dressed himself like a native of the country, and 
in that disguise passed through the enemy's 
sentinels and troop* to his own camp. 

t Antony and Calcnus embarked on board the 
vessels uhtch had escaped flibulus, Soo horse and 
fi>ur legions, that is, three old ones, and one that 
had l-cen newly raised; and when they were 
landed. Antony sent back the ship* for the rest 
H the forces. 


* This root was called Cltrra. Some of 
Cxsar’s soldiers, who had served in Sardinia, 
had there learned to make bread of iL 
t Cxsar observed an old camp which lie had 
occupied in the place where Pompey was enclosed, ( 
and afterwards abandoned. Upon his quitting 
it, Pompey had taken possession of it, and left a 
legion to guard it. This post Cxsar attempted; 
to reduce, and it was in this attempt that he 
suffered so much loss. He lost 960 foot. 400 
hor*c, among whom were several Roman knights, 
five tribunes, and thirty-two centurions. We 
mentioned iust now that Pompey was enclosed, 
as in fact he was on the land side, by a line of 
circutnvallation drawn by Cxsar. 
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situation, lie resolved to decamp, and march 
against Scipio in Macedonia ; concluding, that 
he should either draw Pompey after him, and 
force him to fight where he could not receive 
supplies, as he had done, from the sea ; or else 
that lie should easily crush Scipio, if he found 
him unsupported. 

Pompey’s troops and officers were greatly elated 
at this retreat of Crcsar ; they considered it ns 
a flight and an acknowledgment that he was 
beaten, and therefore wanted to pursue. But 
Pompey himself was unwilling to hazard a battle 
of such consequence. . He was well provided 
l with everything requisite for waiting the ndvan- 
jjf tnges of time, and for that reason. chose, by 
protracting the war, to wear out the little vigour 
the enemy had left. The most valuable of 
Cmsar's troops had, indeed, an. experience and 
courage which were irresistible in the field ; but 
age had made them unfit for J eng marches, for 
throwing up intrenchments, for attacking walls, 
and passing .whole nights under arms. They 
were too unwieldy to endure much fatigue, and 
their inclination for labour lessened with their 
strength. Besides, there was said to be a con- 
tagious distemper among them, which arose from 
their strange and bad diet : and what was still a 
more important circumstance, Cmsar wanted . both 
money and provisions, so that it seemed as if he 
must shortly fall of himself. 

These were Pompey’s reasons for declining a 
battle ; but not a man, except Cato, was of his 
opinion ; and he, only, because he was willing to 
spare the blood of his countrymen : for when he 
v saw the bodies of the enemy, who fell in the late 
V-' action, to the number of 1000, lie dead upon . the 
yl field, he covered his face, and retired, weeping. 
/ All the rest censured Pompey for not deciding 
the affair immediately with the sword, calling 
him Agct 7 nemnon , and King of Kings, as if he 
was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy 
he was in possession of, and delighted to see so 
many generals waiting his orders, and attending 
to pay their court. Favonius, who affected to 
imitate Cato’s bold manner of speaking, but 
carried it much too far, lamented that Pompey’s 
wanting to keep the kingly state he had got 
would prevent their eating figs that year at Tus- 
culum. And Afranius, lately come from Spain, 
where he had succeeded so ill in his command, 
that lie was accused of having been bribed to 
betray his army, asked Pompey why he did not 
fight that merchant who trafficked in provinces. 

Piqued at these reproaches, Pompey, against 
his own judgment, marched after Caesar, who 
proceeded on his route with great difficulty ; for, 
on account of his late loss, all looked upon him 
with contempt, and refused to supply him with 
provisions. However, upon his taking Gomphi,* 
a town in Thessaly, his- troops not only found 
x sufficient refreshments, but recovered surprisingly 
y of the distemper : for, drinking plentifully of the 
14 wine they found there, and afterwards marching 
if on in a Bacchanalian manner, the new turn their 

* Cmsar, perceiving of how much importance 
it was to his service to make himself master of 
the place before Pompey or Scipio could, come 
up, gave a general assault, about three in. the 
afternoon ; and, though the walls were very high, 
carried it before sunset. 


blood took threw off the disorder, and gave them 
another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped opposite 
each other on the plains of Pharsalia, Pompey 
returned to his old opinion ; in which he was con- 
firmed by some unlucky omens, and an alarming 
dream. He dreamed that the people of Rome 
received him in the theatre with loud plaudits, 
and that he adorned the chapel of Venus Nice - 
phortt % from whom Cmsar derived his pedigree. 
But if Pompey was alarmed, those about him 
were so absurdly sanguine in their expectations 
of victory, that JDomitius, Spinther, and Scipio, 
quarrelled about Cmsar’s pontificate ; and num- 
bers Sent to Rome, to engage houses convenient 
for consuls and prmtors, making themselves sure 
of being soon raised to those high offices after 
the war. But the cavalry testified the greatest 
impatience for a battle ; so proud were they of 
their fine arms, of the condition of their horses , 
and the beauty and vigour of their persons ; 
besides, they were much more numerous than 
Csesar’s, being 7000 to rooo. Nor were the num- 
bers of infantry equal ; for Pompey had 45,000, 
and Caesar only 22,000. 

Caesar called his soldiers together, and told 
them that Cornificius was well advanced on his 
way with two more legions, and that he had 
fifteen cohorts under the command of Calenus, in 
the environs of Mcgara and Athens. He then 
asked them whether they chose to wait for those 
troops, or to risk a battle without them. They 
answered aloud, u Let us not wait ; but do you 
find out some stratagem to bring the enemy, as 
soon as possible, to an action." 

He began with offering sacrifices of purification 
for his army, and upon opening the first victim, 
the soothsayer cried out, “ You will fight within 
three days." Cmsar then asked him, if there 
appeared in the entrails any auspicious presage. 
He answered, “It is you who can best resolve 
that question. The gods announce a great change 
and revolution in affairs. If you are happy at 
present, the alteration will be for the worse.; if 
otherwise, expect better fortune.” The night 
before the battle, as he walked the rounds about 
midnight, there appeared a luminous phenomenon 
in the air, like a torch, .which, as it passed over 
his camp, flamed out with great brightness, and 
seemed to fall in that of Pompey. And, in the 
morning, when the guards were relieved, a 
tumult was observed in the enemy’s camp, not 
unlike a panic terror. Cmsar, however, so little 
expected an action that day, that he had ordered 
his troops to decamp, and march to Scotusa.* 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts 
rode up and told him the enem^ were coming 
down to give him battle. Happy in the news, he 
made his prayer to the gods, and then drew, up 
his army, which he divided into three hodies. 
Domitius Calvinus was to command the centre, 
Antony the left wing, and himself the right, 
wher^ he intended to charge at the head of the 
tenth legion. Struck with the number and mag- 
nificent appearance of the enemy’s cavalry, who * 
were posted over against him, he ordered six 
cohorts privately to advance from the rear. These 
he placed behind the right wing, and gave them 


* Cmsar hoped, by his frequent decampings, to 
provide better for his troops, and perhaps gain a 
favourable opportunity of fighting. 
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Instructions what to do when the enemy's horse 
came to charge.* Pompey 's disposition was tins : 
he commanded the right wing himself, Domitius 
the left, and his father-in-law. Scipio, the main 
body. The whole weight of the cavalry was in 
the left wing; for they designed to surround the 
right of the enemy, and to make a successful 
eftort where Oesar fought in person ; thinking 
that no body of foot could be deep enough to 
bear such a shock, but they must necessarily be 
broken in pieces upon the first impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pom- 
pey ordered his infantry to stand in dose order, 
and wait the enemy's attack, till they were near 
enough to be reached by the javelin. Cresar 
blamed this* conduct. He said Pompey was not 
aware what weight the swift and fierce advance 
to the first charge gives to every blow, nor how 
the courage of each soldier is inflamed by the 
rapid motion of the whole. t 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, 
when he saw a trusty and experienced centurion 
encouraging his men to distinguish themselves 
that day. Oesar called him by his name, and 
said, “What cheer, Caius Crassinus ? I How, 
think you, do we stand ? *’ “ Cresar,” said the 
veteran, in a bold accent, and stretching out his 
hand, “ the victory is ours. It will be a glorious 
one ; and this day I shall have your praise cither 
alive or dead.” So saying, he ran in upon the 
enemy, at the head of his company, which con* 
sisted of ico men. He did great execution 
among the first ranks, and was pressing on with 
equal fierceness when one of his antagonists 
pushed his sword with such force in his mouth, 
that the point came out at the nape of his neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged 
in the centre, the cavalry advanced from Fom- 
pey’s left wing with great confidence, and ex- 
tended their squadrons, to surround C.xsar’s right 
wing. But before they could begin the attack, § 
the six cohorts which Oesar had placed behind 
came up boldly to receive them. They did not, 
according to custom, attempt to annoy the 
enemy with their javelins at a distance, nor 
strike at the legs and thighs when they came 
nearer, but aimed at their eyes, and wounded 
them in the face, agreeably to the orders they 
had received. For Oesar hoped that these 
young cavaliers who had not been used to wars 
anti wounds, and who set a great value upon their 
beauty, would avoid, above all things, a stroke in 

* Cxsnr and Appian agree, that Pompey 

r outed himself in his left wing, not in the right. 

t is also highly probable that Afranius, not 
Lucius Domitius Asnobarbus, commanded Pom- 
pey's right wing. Cxsar docs not, indeed, ex- 
pressly say who commanded there, but he says, 
“ On the right was ported the legion of Cilicia, 
with the cohorts brought by Atramus out of 
Spain, which Pompey esteemed the flower of his 
army.” Sec the notes on the Life of Pompey. 

t Oe*nr was *o confident cf success that he 
ordered liis inircnchment* lo be filled up, assuring 
his troops that they would be masters of the 
enemy’s camp before night. 

. * Plutarch, m the life of Pompey, calls him 
Or f ar calls him Craitiv.ui. 
i Cesar savvthey did engage his nghtsving, 
and obliged Lis cavalry to give ground. Bell. 
Civil. l;b. lii. 


that part, and immediately give way, as well on 
account of the present danger as the future de- 
formity. The event answered his. expectation. 
They could not bear the spears pointed against 
their faces, or the steel gleaming upon their eyes, 
but turned away their faces, and covered them 
with their hands. This caused such confusion, 
that at last they fled in the most infamous 
manner, and ruined the whole cause. For the 
cohorts which had been beaten off surrounded 
their infantry, and charging them in the rear, as 
well as in front, soon cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he saw 
his cavalry put to the rout, was no longer himself, ^ 
nor did he remember that he was Pompey the | 
Great; but like a man deprived of his senses by 1 
some superior power, or struck with consternation 
at his defeat as the consequence of the divine 
decree, he retired to his camp without speaking a 
word, and sat down in his tent to wait the issue. 
At last, after his whole arm y was broken and dis- 
persed, and the enemy had got upon his ram- 
parrs, and were engaged with the troops appointed 
to defend them, he seemed to come to himself, 
and cried out. “What! into my camp too?” 
Without uttenng one word more, he laid aside 
the ensigns of bis dignity as general, and taking 
a habit that might favour his flight, he made his 
escape privately. What misfortunes befell him 
afterwards, how he put himself in the hands of 
the Egyptians, and was assassinated by the 
traitors, we have related at large in his life. 

When Oesar entered the camp, and saw what 
numbers of the enemy lay dead, and those they 
were then despatching, he said with a sigh, 
“This they would have; to this cruel necessity 
they reduced me : for had Oesar dismissed his 
troops, after so many great and successful wars, 
he would have been condemned as a criminal/’ 
Asinins Polho tells us, Oesar spoke those words 
in Latin, and that he afterwards expressed the 
sense of them in Greek. He adds, that most of 
those who were killed at the taking.of the camp 
were slaves, and that there fell. not in the battle 
above 6000 soldiers.* Oesar. incorporated with 
his own legions most of the infantry that were 
taken prisoners; And pardoned many persons of 
distinction. Brutus, who afterwards killed him, 
was of the number. It is said, that when he did 
not make his appearance after the battle, Cresar 
was very uneasy, and that upon his presenting 
himself unhurt, he expressed great joy. 

Among the many signs that announced this 
victory, that at Tralles was the most remarkable. 
There was a statue cf Oesar in the temple of 
Victor}’, and though the ground about it was 
naturally hard, and paved with hard stone besides, 
it is said that a palm-tree sprung up at the 
pedestal of the statue. At Padua, Caius Corne- 
lius, a countryman and acquaintance of Livy, and 
a celebrated diviner, was observing the flight of 
birds the day the battle of Pharsalia was fought. ' 
By this observation, according to Livy's account, 
he first discerned the time of action, and said to 
tho<e that were by, “ The great affair non* draws 
to a decision; the two generals are engaged.” ' 
Then he made another observation, and the signs 

* Cresar says, there fell about 15,000 of the 
enemy, and that lie took above 24,000 prisoners ; 
and that on. his side, the loss amounted only to 
about 200 private soldiers and thirty centurions. 
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great battle near Zela, which deprived him of the 
kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined, his whole 
army. In the account he gave Arointius, one of 
his lriends in Rome, of the rapidity and despatch 
with which he gained his victory* he made use onlv 
of three words, “ I came, I saw, I conquered. 
Their having all the same form and termination 
in the Roman language adds grace to their con- 
ciseness. 

After this extraordinary success he returned to 
Italy, and arrived at Rome, as the year of his 
second dictatorship, an office that had never been 
annual before, was on the point of expiring. He 
wa s declared consul for the year ensuing. But it 
was a blot in his character that he did not punish 
his troops, who, in a tumult, had killed Cosconius 
and Galba, men of Pnctorian dignity, in any 
severer manner than by calling them citizens,* 
instead of fellow-soldiers. Nay, he gave each 
of them ioco drachmas notwithstanding, and 
assigned them large portions of land in Italy. 
Other complaints against him arose from tne 
madness ot Dolabella, the avarice of Amintius, 
the drunkenness of Antony , and the insolence 
of Cornificius.f who, having got possession of 
Pompey’s house, pulled it down, and rebuilt it, 
because he thought it not large enough for him. 
These tilings were very disagreeable to the 
Romans. Crcsar knew it, and disapproved such 
behaviour, but was obliged, through political 
views, to make use of such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, 
had escaped into Africa, where they raised a 
respectable army with the assistance of King 
Juba. Cesar now resolved to carry war into 
their quarters, and in order to it, first crossed 
over to SLily, though it was about the time of 
the winter solstice. To prevent his officers from 
entertaining any hopes of having the expedition 
delayed, he pitched his own tent almost within 
the wash of the sea ; and a favourable wind 
springing up, lie re-embarked with 3000 foot and 
a small body of horse. £ After he had landed 
them safely and privately on the African coast, 
he set sail again in quest of the remaining part of 
his troops, \\ lio^e numbers were more considerable, 
and for whom he was under great concern. lie 
found them, however, on their way at sea, and 
conducted them all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy had 
great dependence on an ancient oracle, the pur- 


* But by this appellation they were cashiered. 
It was the tenth legion which had mutinied at 
Capua, and afterwards marched with great inso- 
lence to Rome. Carsar readily gave them the 
discharge they demanded, which so humbled 
them, that they begged to be taken again into 
Ins service ; and he did not admit of it without 
much seeming reluctance, nor till after much 
entreaty. 

t It was Antony, no: Comificius, who got the 
forfeiture of Pompey's bouse ; as appears from 
the life of Antony, and Cicero’s second Philippic. 
Therefore there is, probably, a transposition in 
this place, owing to the carelessness of some 
transcriber. 

t He embarked six legions and 2000 horse; 
but the number mentioned by Plutarch was all 
that he landed with at firs:, many of the ships 
having been separated by a storm. 


port of which was, that the race of Scipio would 
be always victorious in Africa. And, as he hap* 
pened to have in his army one of the family 
of Africanus, named Scipio. Sallution, though in 
other respects a contemptible fellow, cither in 
ridicule of Scipio, the enemy’s general, or to turn 
the oracle on his side, in all engagements he gave 
this Sallution the command, as if he had been 
really general. There were frequent occasions of 
this kind ; for he was often forced to fight for 
provisions, having neither a sufficiency ot bread 
for his men, nor of forage for his horses. He was 
obliged to give his horses the very seaweed, only 
washing out the salt, and mixing a little grassy 
with it to make it go down. The thing that laid Jtjj 
him under a necessity or having recourse to this 1 
expedient was the number of Nu mid inn cavalry, ' 
who were extremely well mounted, and by swift 
and sudden impressions commanded the whole 
coast. 

One day when Caesar’s cavalry had nothing else 
to do, they diverted themselves with an African 
who danced, and played upon the flute with great 
perfection. They had left their horses to die care 
of boys, and sat attending to the entertainment 
with gTeat delight, when the enemy, coming upon 
them at once, killed part, and entered the camp 
with others, who fled with great precipitation. 
Had not Ctesar himself, and Asinius.PoIlio come 
to their assistance, and stopped their flight, the 
war would have been at an end that hour. In 
another engagement the enemy had the advantage 
again ; on which occasion it was that Caesar took, 
an ensign, who was running away, by the neck, 
and making him face about, said, “Look on this 
side for the enemy." “ t 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, 
was desirous to come to a decisive action. There- 
fore, leaving Afranius and J uba in their respective ' 
camps, which were at no great distance, lie went 
in person to the camp above the lake, in the 
neighbourhood of Thapsus, to raise a fortification 
for a place of arms and an occasional retreat. 
While Scipio was constructing his walls and 
ramparts, Caesar, with incredible despatch, made 
his way through a country almost impracticable, 
by reason of its woods and difficult passes, and 
coming suddenly upon him, attacked one part of 
his army in the rear, another in the front, and 
put the whole to flight. Then making the best 
use of his opportunity, and of the favour of 
fortune, with one tide of success he took the 
camp of Afranius, and destroyed that of the 
Nutnidians ; Juba, their king, being glad to save 
himself by flight. Thus, in a small part of one 
day, he made himself master of three camps, and 
killed 50,003 of the enemy, with the loss 011)3' of 
fifty men. 

Such is the account some give us of the action ; 
others say, that as Cesar was drawing up his 
army and giving his orders, lie had. an attack of 
his old. distemper ; and that upon its approach,"^ ^ 
before it had overpowered and deprived him of V 
his senses, as he felt the first agitations, he V 
directed his people to carry him to a neighbour- Jr 
ing tower, where he la}’ in quiet till the fit was 
over. 

.Many persons of consular and praetorian 
dignity escaped out of the battle. Some of them, 
being afterwards taken, despatched themselves, 
and a number were pu: to death b3* Caesar. 
Having a strong desire to take Cato alive, the 
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conqueror hastened to Utica,* which Cato had 
the charge of, and for that reason was not in the 
battle. But by the way he was informed that he 
had killed himself, and his uneasiness at the news 
was very visible. As his officers were wondering 
what might be the cause of that uneasiness, he 
cried out, ** Cato, I envy thee thy death, since 
thou enviedst me the glory of giving thee thy 
life. 1 ' Nevertheless, by the book which he wrote , 
against Cato after his death, it docs not seem as 1 
if he had any. intentions of favour to him before. 
For how can it be thought he would have spared 
the living enemy, when he poured so much 1 
venom afterwards upon his grave? Yet, from 
his clemency to Cicero, to Brutus, and others 
without number, who had borne arms against 
him, it is conjectured, that the book was not 
written with a spirit of rancour, but of political 
ambition ; for it was composed on such an occa- 
sion. Cicero had written an encomium upon 
Cato, and he gave the name of Cato to the book. 
It was highly esteemed by many of the Romans, 
as might be expected, as well from the superior 
eloquence of the author as the dignity of the 
subject. Czesar was piqued at the success of a 
work, which, in praising a man who had killed 
himself to avoid falling into his hands, he thought 
insinuated something to the disadvantage of his 
character. He therefore wrote an answer to it, 
which he called Anticat o, and which contained 
a variety of charges against that great man. 
Both books have still their friends, as a regard to 
the memory of Czesar or of Cato predominates. 

Czesar, after his return from Africa to Rome, 
spoke in high terms of his victory to the people. 

• He told them, he had subdued a country so 
extensive, that it would bring yearly into the 
public stores 200,000 Attic t measures of wheat, 
and 3,000,000 pounds of oil. After this, he led 
up his several triumphs over Egypt, Pontus, 
and Africa. In the title of the latter, mention 
was not made of Scipio, but of Juba only. 
Juba, the son of that prince, then very young, 
walked in the procession. It proved a happy 
captivity for him ; for of a barbarous and un- 
lettered Numidian, he became an historian 
worthy to be numbered among the most learned 
of Greece. The triumph was followed by large 
donations to the soldiers, and feasts and public 
diversions for the people. He entertained them 
at 22,000 tables, and presented them with a 
numerous show of gladiators and naval fights, 
in honour of his daughter Julia, who had been 
long dead. 

When those exhibitions were over.t an ac- 


* Before Caesar left Utica, he gave orders for 
the rebuilding of Carthage, as he. did, soon after 
his return to Italy, for the rebuilding of Corinth ; 
so that these two cities were destroyed in the 
>. same year, and in the same year raised out of 
\ 'their ruins, in which they had lain about 100 
I years. Two years after, they were both repeopled 
with Roman colonies. 

^ \ f llcdimni . See the table of weights and 
measures. 

} Ruauld takes notice of three great mistakes 
in this passage. The first is, where it is said 
that Oesar took a census of the people.. Sue- 
tonius docs not mention it, and Augustus himself, 
in the Marmora Ancyrana, says, that in his sixth 
consulate, that is, in the year of Rome 725, he i 
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count was taken of the citizens, who, from 
320,000, were reduced to 150,000. So fatal a 
calamity was the civil war, and such a number 
of the people did it take off, to say nothing of 
the misfortunes it brought upon the rest of Italy, 
and all the provinces of the empire. 

This business done, he was elected consul the 
fourth time ; and the first thing he undertook 
was to march into Spain against the sons of 
Pompey, who, though young, had assembled a 
numerous army, and showed a courage’ worthy 
the command they had undertaken. The great 
battle which put a period to that war was fought 
under the walls of Munda. Csesar at first saw 
his men so hard pressed, and making so feeble 
a resistance, that he ran through the ranks, 
amidst the swords and spears, crying, ** Are you 
not ashamed to deliver your general into the 
hands of boys?*' The great and vigorous 
efforts this reproach produced at last made the 
enemy turn their hacks , and there were more 
than 30,000 of them slain, whereas Czesar lost 
only 1000, but those were some of the best men 
he had. As he retired after the battle, he told 
his friends he had often fought for victory, but 
that was the first time he had fought for his life. 

He won this battle on the day of the Liber alia, 
which was the same day that Pompey the Great 
marched out, four years before. The younger of 
Pompey's sons made his escape; the other was 
taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought 
his head to Czesar. 

This was the last of his wars ; and his triumph 
on account of it gave the Romans more pain 
than any other step he had taken. He did not 
now mount the car for having conquered foreign 
generals or barbarian kings, but for ruining the 
children, and destroying the race of one of the 
greatest men Rome had ever produced, though 
he proved at last unfortunate. All the world 
condemned his triumphing in the calamities, of 
his country, and rejoicing in things which nothing 
could excuse, either before the gods or men, but 
extreme necessity. And it was the more obvious 
to condemn it, because, before this, he had never 
sent, any messenger or letter to acquaint the 
public with any victory he had gained in the 
civil wars, but was rather ashamed of such ad- 
vantages. The Romans, however, bowing to his 
power, and submitting to the bridle, . because 
they saw no other respite from intestine wars 
and miseries, but the taking one man for their 
master, created him dictator for life. This was 

numbered the people, which had not been done 
for forty-two years before. The second is, that, 
before the civil wars broke out between Czesar 
and Pompey, the number of the people in Rome 
amounted to no more than 320,000 ; for long 
before that it was much greater, and had con- 
tinued upon the increase. The last is, where it 
is asserted, that, in less than three years, those 
320,000 were reduced, by that war, to 150,000 ; 
the falsity of which assertion is evident from 
this, that a little while after, Csesar made a 
draught of 80,000, to be sent to foreign colonies. 
But what is still stranger, eighteen years after, 
Augustus took an account of the people, and 
found the number amount to 4,063,000, as Sue- 
tonius assures us. From a passage in the same 
author (Life of Caesar, chap, iv.) these mistakes 
of Plutarch took their rise. 
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a complete tyranny ; for to absolute power they 
added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first who proposed that the 
senate should confer great honours upon Oesar, 
but honours within the measure of humanity. 
Those who followed contended with each other 
which should make him the most extraordi- 
nary compliments, and by the absurdity and 
extravagance ^ of their decrees, rendered him 
odious and insupportable even to persons of 
candour. His enemies arc supposed to vie with 
his flatterers in these sacrifices, that they might 
have the bcttcrprctcncc, and the more cause, to 
lift up their hands against him. This is probable 
enough, because in other respects, after the civil 
wars were brought to an end, his conduct was 
irreproachable. It seems as if there was nothing 
unreasonable in their ordering a temple to be 
built to Clemency, in gratitude for the mercy 
they had experienced in Caesar. For he not 
only pardoned most of those who had appeared 
against him in the field, but on some of them he 
bestowed honours and preferments ; on Krutus 
and Cassius for instance ; for they were both 
prmtors. The statues of Pompey had been 
thrown down, but he did not suffer them to lie 
in that posture; he erected them again. On 
which occasion Cicero said that C.xsnr, by rear- 
ing Pompey’s statues, had established his own. 

ilis friends pressed him to have a guard, 
and many offered to serve in that capacity, but 
he would not suffer it ; for he said it was 
better to die once, than to live always in fear 
of death. He esteemed the affection of the 
people tile most honourable and the safest guard, 
and therefore endeavoured to gain them by feasts I 
and distributions of com, as be did the soldiers, , 
by placing them in agreeable colonics. The 
most noted places that he colonized were Car- 
thage and Corinth ; of which it is remarkable, 
that as they were both taken and demolished nt 
the same time, so they were at the same time 
restored. 

The nobility lie gained by promising them 
consulates and . pnetorships, or, if they were 
engaged, by giving them other places of honour 
anti profit. To nil he opened the prospects of 
hope ; for he was desirous to reign over a willing 
people. For tins reason he was so studious to 
oblige, that when Falnus Maximus died sud- 
denly towards the clc^c cf his consulship, he 
appointed. Canintis U chili us * consul for the day 
that remained. Numbers went to pay their rc- 
rpects to him, according to custom, and to con- 
duct him to the senate-house ; on which occasion 
Cicero said, “ Let us make haste and pay our 
compliments to the consul, before his office is 
expired." 

Car^ar had such talents for gTeat attempts, and 
so vast an ambition, that the many actions he 
had performed by no means induced him to sit 
down and enjoy the glory he had acquired : they 
rather whetted his appetite for other conquests, 
produced new designs equally* great, together 
with equal confidence of success, and inspired 
him with a passion for fresh renown, as if he had 
exhausted all the pleasures of the old. This 
passion was nothing hut a jealousy of him«clf, I 
a contest with himself (as eager as if it had been 
with another man) to make his future achieve- 


ments outshine the past. In this spirit lie had 
formed a design, and was making preparations 
for war against the Parthians. Alter lie had 
subdued them, he intended to traverse Hycrania, 
and marching along by the Caspian Sea anil 
Mount Caucasus, to enter Scythia ; to carry* his 
conquering arms through the countries adjoining 
to Germany, and through Germany itself; and 
then to return by Gaul to Rome; thus finishing 
the circle of the Roman empire, as well as ex- 
tending its bounds to the ocean on every* .side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, lie 
attempted to dig through the Isthmus of Corinth, 
and committed the care of that work to Anienus. . 
He designed also^to convey the Tiber by a deep p 
channel directly Yrom Rome to Circtei, and so 
into the sea near Tarracina, for the convenience 
as well as security of merchants who traded to 
Rome. Another public spirited work that he 
meditated was to drain all the marshes by No- 
mentum and Setia, by which ground enough 
would be gained from the water to employ many 
thousands of hands in tillage. He proposed 
farther to raise banks on the shore nearest Rome, 
to prevent the sea from breaking in upon the 
land ; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and 
dangerous obstructions, and to build harbours 
fit to receive the many vessels that came in 
there. These tilings were designed, but did not 
take effect. 

I-Ic completed, however, the regulation of the 
calendar, and corrected the erroneous computa- 
tion of time, agreeably to a plan which he had 
ingeniously contrived, and which proved of the 
greatest utility. For it was not only in ancient 
times that the Roman months so ill agreed withWi 
the revolution of the year, that the festival an/^(.- 
days of sacrifice, by little and little, fell hat \ \ 
into seasons quite opposite to those of their in- V 
stitution ; but even in the time of Cmsar, when 
the solar year was made use of, the generality 
lived in perfect ignorance of the matter ; and the 
priests, who were the only persons that knew 
anything about it, used to add all at once, and 
when nobody expected it, an intercalary month, 
called Mtrcider.ius, of which Nrnna was the 
inventor. That remedy, however, proved much 
too weak, and was far from operating extensively 
enough, to correct the great miscomputations 
of time ; as we have observed in that prince's life, 

Cmsar, having proposed the question to the 
most able philosophers and mathematicians, pub- 
lished, upon principles already verified, n new 
and more exact regulation, which the Romans 
still go by, and by that means are nearer the 
truth than other nations with respect to the 
difference between the sun's revolution and that 
of the twelve months. . Yet this useful invention 
furnished mater of ridicule to the envious, and 
to those who could but ill brook his power. For 
Cicero (if I mistake not), when some one happened 
to say, ** J*yra will rise to-morrow," answered,* *•' 

“ Undoubtedly; there is an edict for it as if 
the calendar was forced upon them, as well as 
other things. 

Hut the principal thing that excited the public * I 
hatred, and at Inst caused his death, was his 
passion for the title of king. It was the first 
thing that gave offence to the multitude, and it 
afforded his inveterate enemies a very plausible 
plea. Those who wanted to procure him that 
honour, gave it out among the people, that it 
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with royal diadems; and Flavius and Marullus, 
two of the tribunes, went and tore them off. 
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a heart. The latter was certainly a most alarming 
prodigy; for, according to the rules of nature, no 
creature can exist without a heart. What is still 
more extraordinary, many report, that a certain 
soothsayer forewarned him of a great danger 
which threatened him on the ides of March, and 
that when the day was come, as he was going to 
the senate-house, he called to the soothsayer, 
and said, laughing, “The ides of March are 
come ; ** to which he answered, softly, “ Yes ; but 
they are not gone." 

The evening before, he supped with Marcus 
Lcpidus, and signed, according to custom, a 
number of letters, as he sat at table. While he 
was so employed, there arose a question, what 
kind of death was the best ; and Ctesar answer- 
ing before them all, cried out, “A sudden one." 
The same night, as he was in bed with his wife, 
the doors and windows of the room flew open at 
once. Disturbed both with the noise and the 
light, he observed, by moonshine, Calpurnia in 
a deep sleep, uttering broken words and inarticu- 
late groans. She dreamed that she wms weep- 
ing over him, as she held him, murdered, m 
her arms. Others say, she dreamed that the* 
pinnacle was fallen, which, as Livy tells us, 
the senate had ordered to be erected upon 
Cxsar’s house, by way of ornament and dis- 
tinction ; and that it was the fall of it which she 
lamented and wept for. Be that as it may, the 
next morning she conjured Cxsar not to go out 
that day, if he could possibly avoid it, but to 
adjourn the senate : and, if lie had no regard to 
her dreams, to have recourse to some other species 
of divination, or to sacrifices, for information as to 
his fate. This gave him some suspicion and 
alarm ; for he had never known before, in Cal- 
pumtn, anything of the weakness or superstition 
of her sex, though she was now so much aficcted. 

He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, 
and, as the diviners found no auspicious tokens 
in any of them, he sent Antony to dismiss the 
senate. In the mean time, Dccius Brutus,! sur- 
named Albinus, came in. He was a person in 
whom Cesar placed such confidence that he had 
appointed him his second heir, yet he was en- 
gaged in the conspiracy with the other Brutus 
and Cassius. This man, fearing that if Caesar 
adjourned the senate to another day the affair 
might be discovered, laughed at the diviners, and 
told Gxsar he would be highly to blame, if, by 
such a slight, he gave the senate an occasion of 
complaint against him. For they were met, he 
said, at his summons, and came prepared with 
one voice to honour him with the title of king in 
the provinces, and to grant that he should wear 
the diadem both by land and sea everywhere out 
of Italy. “ But if any one go and tell them, now 
they have taken their places, they must go home 
again, and return when Calpurnia happens to have 
better dreams, what room will your enemies have 
to launch out against you ! Or who will hear your 
friends when they, attempt to show, that this is 
not an open servitude on the one hand, and 


The pinnacle was an ornament usually placed 
upon the top of their temples, and was commonly 
adorned with some statues of their gods, figures 
°* victory, or oilier symbolical device. 

. J Bkitarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, took 
c Ior , . tliJ • but las name was Decimus Bnttus. 
wee Appsan ar.d Suetonius. 


tyranny on the other? — If you are absolutely 
persuaded that this is an unlucky day, it is cer- 
tainly better to go yourself, and tell them you 
have strong reasons for putting off business till 
another time." . So saying, he took Ccesar by the 
hand, and led him out. 

He was not gone far from the door, when a 
slave, who belonged to some other person, 
attempted to get up to speak to him, but finding 
it impossible, by reason of the crowd that was 
about him, he made his way into the house, and 
putting himself into the hands of Calpurnia, 
desired her to keep him safe till Cxsar’s return, 
because he had matters of great importance to 
communicate. 

Artetnidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the 
Greek eloquence, became acquainted with some 
of Brutus’s friends, and bad got intelligence of I 
most of the transactions, approached Caesar with 
a paper, explaining what he had to discover. 

1 Observing that he gave the papers, as fast as he 
received them, to his officers, he got up as close 
as possible, and said, “ Caesar, read this to your- 
self, and quickly : for it contains matters of great 
consequence, and of the last concern to you." 
He took it and attempted several times to read it, 
but was always prevented by one application or 
other. He therefore kept that paper, and that 
only in his .hand, when he entered the house. 
Some say, it was delivered to him by another 
man,* Artcmidorus being kept from approaching 
him all the way by the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance; 
but as in the place where the senate was that day 
assembled, and which proved the scene of that 
tragedy, there was a statue of Pompey, and it- 
was an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for 
an ornament to his theatre, nothing can be clearer 
than that some deity conducted the whole busi- 
ness, and directed the execution of it to. that very 
spot. Even Cassius himself, though inclined to 
the doctrines of Epicurus, turned his eye to the 
statue of Pompey, and secretly invoked his aid, 
before the great attempt. The arduous occasion, 
it seems, overruled his former sentiments, and 
laid him open to all the influence of enthusiasm. 
Antony, who was a faithful friend to Ca^ar, and 
a man of great strength, was held in discourse 
without by Brutus Albinus, who had contrived a 
long story to detain him. 

When Cesar entered the house, the senate rose 
to do him honour. Somc.of Brutus’s accomplices 
came up behind his chair, and others before it, 
pretending to intercede, along with Mctillius 
Cimber, t for the recall of his brother from exile. 
They continued their instances till he came to his 
scat. When he was seated he gave them a posi- 
tive denial ; and as they continued their impor- 
tunities with an air of compulsion, lie grew angry. 
Cimber,! then, with both hands, pulled his gown 

* By Caius Trebonius. So Plutarch says, m 
the Life of .Brutus ; Appian says the same ; and 
Cicero too, in his second Philippic. 

f AT c till ins is plainly a corruption. Suetonius/ 
calls him Cimber Tullius . In Appian he is 
named Ar.tilius Cimber , and there is a medal 
which bears that, name ; but that medal is be- 
lieved to be spurious. Some call him Mctclfius 
Cimber ; and others suppose we should read 
M. Tullius Cimber 

} Here in the original it is Mctillius again. 
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off his neck, which was the signal for the attach. 
Casca Rave him the first blow. It was a stroke 
upon the neck with Ins sword, but the wound was 
not dangerous ; for jn the beginning of so tre- 
mendous an enterprise lie was probably in some 
disorder. Cxsar therefore turned upon him, and 
laid hold of his sword. At the same time they 
both cried out, the one in Latin, " Villain ! 
Casca ! what dost thou mean? " and the other in 
Greek, to his brother, '^Brother, help 1” 

After such a beginning, those who knew no- 
thing of the conspiracy were seized with conster- 
nation and horror, insomuch that they durst 
neither fly nor assist, nor even utter a word. AH 
the conspirators now drew their swords, and sur- 
rounded him in such a manner, that whatever 
way he turned, he saw nothing hut steel gleam- 
ing in his face, and met nothing but wounds. 
Like some savage beast attacked by the hunters, 
he found even' hand lifted against him, for they 
all agreed to have a share in the sacrifice and a 
taste of his blood. Therefore Brutus himself 
gave him a stroke in the groin. Some say, lie 
opposed the rest, and continued struggling and 
crying out, till he perceived the sword of Brutus; 
then he drew his robe over his face, and yielded 
to his fate. Either by accident, or juishedthithcr 
by the conspirators, he expired on the pedestal of 
Pompey’s statue, and dyed it with his blood : so 
that Pompey seemed to preside over the work of 
vengeance, to tread his enemy under his feet, and 
to enjoy lus agonies. Those agonies were great, 
for lie received no less than three and twenty 
wounds. And many of the conspirators wounded 
each other, as they were aiming their blows at 
,him. 

Cxsar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to 
speak to the senate, and to assign his reasons for 
what lie had done, but they could not bear to 
hear him; they fled out of the house, and filled 
the people with inexpressible horror and dismay. 
Borne shut up their houses; others left their 
shops and counters. All were in motion : one 
was running to sec the spectacle ; another run- 
ning back. Antony and Lepidus, Caesar's prin- 
cipal friends, withdrew, and hid themselves in 
other people’s houses. Meantime Brutus and 
his confederates, yet warm from the slaughter, 
marched in a body with their bloody swords in 
their hands, from the senate-house to the Capitol, 
not like men that fled, hut with an air of gaiety 
and confidence, coding the people to liberty, and 
stopping to talk with every man of consequence 
whom they met. There were some who even 
joined them, and mingled with their train ; de- 
sirous of appearing to have had a share in the 
action, and hoping for one in the glory. Of this 
number were Cains Octavius and Lcntulus 
Spinthcr, who afterwards paid dear for their 
vanity; being put to death by Antony and young 
Cxsar. So that they gained not even the honour 
•v for which they lost their lives; for nobody bc- 
j lieved that they had any part in the enterprise ; 
i and they were punished, not for the deed, but for 
the will. 

. Next day Brutus, and the rest of the con- 
spirators, came down from the Capitol, and 
addressed the people, who attended to their 
discourse without expressing either dislike or 
approbation of what was done. But by their 
sdcncejt appeared that they pitied Cxsar, at the 
same time that they revered Brutus. The senate 


I passed a general amnesty; and, to reconcile all 
parties, they decreed Cxsar divine lionours, and 
confirmed all the acts of his dictatorship ; while 
on Brutus and his friends they bestowed govern- 
ments, and such honours as were suitable : so 
that it was generally imagined the commonwealth 
was firmly established again, and all brought into 
the best order. 

But when, upon the opening of Cxsar’s will, it 
was found that he had left every Roman citizen a 
considerable legacy, and they beheld the body, as 
it was carried through the forum y all mangled 
with wounds, the multitude could no longer be 
kept within bounds. They stopped the procession, 
and tearing up the benches, with the doors and 
tables, heaped them into a pile, and burned the 
corpse there. Then snatching flaming brands 
from the pile, some ran to bum the houses of the 
assassins, while others ranged the city, to find 
the conspirators themselves, and tear them in 
pieces; but they had taken such care to secure 
themselves that the)' could not meet with one of 
them. 

One Cinnn, a friend of Cresar’s, had n strange 
dream the preceding night. He dreamed (as 
they tell us) that Cxsar invited him to supper, 
and, upon his refusal to go, caught him by the 
hand, and drew him after him, in spite of all the 
resistance he could make. Hearing, however, 
that the body of Cxsar was to he burned in the 
forum , he went to assist in doing him the last 
honours, though lie had a fever upon him, the 
consequence ot his uneasiness about his dream. 
On Ins coining up, one of the populace asked who ! 
that was, and having learned his name, told it to ! 
his next neighbour. A report immediately spread i 
through the whole company, that it was one of i 
Cxsar’s murderers ; and, indeed, one of the con- i 
spirators was named Cinna. The multitude, j 
taking this for the man, fell upon him, and tore j 
him to pieces upon the spot. Brutus and Cassius | 
were co terrified at this rage of the populace that, j 
a few days after, they left the city. An account 
of their subsequent actions, sufferings, and death, j 
may be found in the life of Brutus. 

Cxsar died at the age of fifty-six, and did' not 
survive Pompey above four years. Ilis object 
was sovereign power and authority, which lie 
pursued through innumerable dangers, and by 
prodigious efforts lie gained it at last. But he^ 
reaped no other fruit from it than an empty and 
invidious title. It is true the Divine power, 
which conducted him through life, attended him 
after his death as his avenger, pursued and 
hunted out the assassins over sea and land, and ! 
rested not till there was not a man left, either of j 
those who dipped their hands in his blood. or of j 
those who gave their sanction to the deed. # j 

The most remarkable of natural events relative i 
to tliis affair was, that Cassius, after he had lost | 
the battle of Philippi, killed himself with the \ 
same dagger which he had made use of against | 
Cxsar ; and the most signal phenomenon in the ■ 
heavens was that of a great comet,® which shone , 


* “A comet made its appearance in the north, 
while we were celebrating the games in honour of 
Cxsar, and shone bright for seven days. It 
arose about the eleventh hour of the day, and 
was seen by all nations. It was commonly be- 
lieved to be a sign that the soul of Cxsar was 
admitted among the gods ; for which reason we 
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very bright for seven nights after Cesar’s death, 
and then disappeared. To which we may add 
the fading of the sun’s lustre ; for his orb looked 
pale all that year; he rose not with a sparkling 
radiance, nor had the heat he afforded its usual 
strength. The air of course, was dark and 
heavy, for want of that vigorous heat which 
clears and ratifies it; and the fruits were so 
crude and unconcocted that they pined away 
and decayed, through the chillness of the atmo- 
sphere. 

We have a proof still more striking that the as- 
sassination of Cccsar was displeasing to the gods, 
in the phantom that appeared to Brutus. _ The 
story ol it is this: Brutus was on the point of 
transporting his army from Abydos to the opposite 
continent; and the night before he lay in his tent, 
awake, according to custom, and in deep thought 
about what might be the event of the war ; for it 
was natural for him to watch great part of the 
night, and no general ever required so little sleep. 
"With all his senses about him, he heard a noise 
at the door of his tent, and looking towards the 
light, which was now burned very low, he saw a 
terrible appearance in the human form, but of 
prodigious stature and the most hideous aspect. 
At first he was struck with astonishment ; but 
when he saw it neither did nor spoke anything to 
him, but stood in silence by his bed, he asked it 
who it was. The spectre answered, “ I am thy 
evil genius, Brutus; thou shalt see me at Phi- 
lippi." Brutus answered boldly, “I'll meet thee 
there ; " and the spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and 
Octavius Cesar at Philippi, and the first day 
was victorious carrying all before him where he 

added a star to the head of his statue consecrated 
soon after in the ferum." — Fragm. Aug. CbtS. 
ap. Plin. 1 . ii. c. 25. 


fought in person, and even pillaging Cesar's 
camp. The night before he was to fight the 
second battle, the same spectre appeared to him 
again, but spoke not a word. Brutus, however, j 
understood that his last hour urns near, and 
courted danger with^ all the violence of despair. 
Yet he did not fall in the action ; but seeing all 
was lost, he retired to the top of a rock, where 
he presented his naked sword to his breast, and 
a friend, as they tell us, assisting the thrust, he 
died upon the spot.* 


* "Whatever Plutarch’s motive may have been, 
it is certain that he has given us a very inadequate 
and imperfect idea of the character of Cesar. N, 
The life he has written is a confused jumble of 
facts, snatched from different historians, without 
order, consistency, regularity, or accuracy. He 1 
has left us none of those finer and minuter traits, 
which, as he elsewhere justly observes, distinguish 
and characterise the man more than his most 
popular and splendid operations. He lias written 
the life of Cesar like a man under restraint ; has 
skimmed over his actions, and shown a manifest 
satisfaction when he could draw the attention of 
the render to other characters and circumstances, 
however insignificant, or how often soever re- 
peated by himself, in the narrative of other lives. 
Yet from the little light he has afforded us, and 
from the better accounts of other historians, we 
may easily discover, that Cesar was a man of 
great and distinguished virtues. Had he been 
as able in his political as he was in his military 
capacity, had he been capable of hiding, or 
even of managing that openness of mind, which 
was the connate attendant of his liberality and^ 
ambition, the last prevailing passion would not * 
have blinded him so far as to put so early a period 
to his race of glory. 
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j DnstAnns the orator, by studying in his whole 
administration to please the Macedonians and 
Antinatcr, had great authority in Athens. When 
J ,Jic found himself by that complaisance often 
« obliged to propose laws and make speeches in- 
j jurious to the dignity and virtue of his country, 

( lie used to say he was excusable, because he 
I came to the helm when the commonwealth was 
no more than a wreck. This assertion, which in 
him was unwarrantable, was true enough when 
applied to the administration of Phocion. De- 
rnaclcs was the very man who wrecked his country, 
lie pursued such a vicious plan both in his 
private and public conduct, that Antipatcr 
scrupled not to say of him, when he was grown 
old, that he was like a sacrificed beast, all con- 
sumed except his tongue and his paunch.f But 
the virtue of Phocion found a strong and powerful 

The tongue and the paunch were not burned 
'vith the rcit of the victim. The paunch used to 
i«e stuffed and served up at table, and the tongue 
»as burned on the altar at the end of the enter- 
: ament in honour of Mercury, and had libations 

in jili"Kodiss°y. lhlS tktrc arC rarmy 


adversary in the times, and its glory was obscured 
in the gloomy period of Greece’s misfortunes. 
For Virtue is not so weak as Sophocles would 
make her, nor is the sentiment just which he puts 
in the mouth of one of the persons of his drama — 

The firmest mind will fail 
Beneath misfortune’s stroke, and, stunn’d, depart 
From its sage plan of action.} 

All the advantage that Fortune can truly be 
affirmed to gain m her combats with the good 
and virtuous is, the bringing upon them unjust 
reproach and censure, instead of the honour 
and esteem which arc their due, and by that 
means lessening the confidence the world would 
have in their virtue. _ n 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs 
prosper, the people, elated with their strength 
and success, behave^ with gTcntcr insolence to„ 
good ministers ; but it js the very reverse. Mis- 
fortunes always sour their temper; the least 
thing will then disturb them ; they take fire at 
trifles; and they arc impatient of the least 
severity of expression. He who reproves their 


} Sornoc. Antig. 1 . 569, and 570. 
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faults, seems to reproach them with their mis- 
fortunes, and every bold and free address is con- 
sidered as an insult. As honey makes a wounded 
or ulcerated member smart, so it often happens, 
that a remonstrance, though pregnant with truth 
and sense, hurts and irritates .the distressed, if it 
is not gentle and mild in the application. Hence 
Homer often expresses such things as are plea- 
sant, by the word menotkcs, which signifies what 
is syniphonious to the mind, which soothes its 
weakness, and bears not hard upon its inclina- 
tions. Inflamed eyes love to dwell upon dark- 
brown colours, and avoid such as are bright and 
t glaring. So it is with a state, in any series of ill- 
(V Conducted and unprosperous measures; such is 
W the feeble and relaxed condition of its nerves, 

1 ■ that it cannot bear the least alarm ; the voice of 
truth, which brings its faults to its remembrance, 
gives it inexpressible pain, though not only salu- 
tary, but necessary ; and it will not be heard, 
except its harshness is modified. It is a difficult 
task to govern such a people ; for if the man who 
tells them the truth falls the first sacrifice, he 
who flatters them at last perishes with them, v 
The mathematicians say, the sun does not move 
in the same direction with the heavens, nor yet in 
a direction quite opposite, but circulating with a 
gentle and almost insensible obliquity, gives the 
whole system such a temperature as tends to its 
preservation. So in a system of government, if a 
statesman, is determined to describe a straight 
line, and in all things to go against the inclina- 
tions. of the people, such rigour must make his 
administration odious ; and, on the other hand, 
\ . if he suffers himself to be carried along with their 
Twost erroneous motions, the government will 
ft soon be in a tottering and ruinous state. The 
,fj latter is the more common error of the two. But 
v the politics which keep a middle course, some- 
times slackening the reins, and sometimes keeping 
a tighter hand, indulging the people in one point 
to gain another that is more important, are the 
only measures that are formed upon rational 
principles : for a well-timed condescension and 
moderate treatment will bring men to concur 
in many useful schemes, which they could not 
be brought into by despotism and violence. It 
must be acknowledged, that this medium is diffi- 
cult to hit upon, because it requires a mixture 
of dignity with gentleness; but when the just 
temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect, harmony that can be conceived. 
It is by this sublime harmony the Supreme Being 
governs the world ; for nature is not dragged into 
obedience to his commands,, and though his in- 
fluence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 

The effects of austerity were seen in the younger 
Cato. There was nothing engaging or popular 
in his behaviour ; he never studied to oblige the 
people, and therefore his weight in the administra- 
tion was not great. Cicero says, he acted as if 
''bo-had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not 
jin the dregs of Romulus, and by that means fell 
Ifcliort of the consulate.* His case appears to me 
- 'up have been the same with that of fruit which 


* The passage here referred to is in the first 
epistle of Cicero’s second book to Atticus. But 
we find nothing there of the repulse Cato met 
with in his application for the consulship. That 
repulse, indeed, did not happen till eight years 
after the date of that epistle. 


comes out of season : people look upon it with 
pleasure and admiration, but they make no use 
of it. Thus the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, 
making its appearance amidst the luxury and 
corruption which time had introduced, had all 
the splendour ' of reputation which such a 
phenomenon could claim, but it did not answer 
the exigencies of the state ; it was disproportioned 
to the times, and .too ponderous and unwieldy for 
use. Indeed, his circumstances were not alto- 
gether like those of Phocion, who came not into 
the administration till the state was sinking ; • 
whereas Cato had only to save the ship beating 
about in the storm. At the same time we muse 
allow that he had not the principal direction of 
her ; he sat not at the helm ; he could do no 
more than help to hand the sails and the tackle. 
Yet he maintained a noble conflict with Fortune, 
who having determined to ruin the common- 
wealth, effected it by a variety of hands, but 
with great difficulty, by slow steps and gradual 
advances. So near was Rome being saved by 
Cato and Cato’s virtue ! With it we would com- 
pare that of Phocion : not in a general manner, so 
as to say they were both persons of integrity and 
able statesmen ; for there is a difference between 
valour and valour, for instance, between that of 
Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas; the pru- 
dence of Themistocles and that of Aristides 
were not the same ; justice was of one kind in 
Numa, and in Agcsiiaus of another : but the 
virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the 
most minute particular; their impression, form 
and colour, are perfectly similar. Thus their 
severity of manner was equally tempered with 
humanity, and their valour with caution ; they 
had the same solicitude for others, and disregard 
for themselves ; the same abhorrence of everything 
base and dishonourable, and the same firm attach- 
ment to justice on all occasions : so that it requires 
a very delicate expression, like the finely dis- 
criminated sounds of the organ,! to mark the 
difference in their characters. 

It is universally agreed, that Cato was of an 
illustrious pedigree, which we shall give some 
account of in his life ; and we conjecture, that 
Phocion’s was not mean or obscure ; for had 
he been the son of a turner, it. would certainly 
have been mentioned by Glaucippus, the son of 
Hyperides, among a thousand other things, in 
the treatise which he wrote on purpose to dis- 
parage him. Nor, if his birth had been so low, 
would he have had so good an education, or such 
a liberal mind and manners. It is certain that, 
when vbry young, he was in tuition with Plato, 
and afterwards with Xenocrates in the academy ; 
and from the very first, he 1 distinguished himself 
by his strong application to the most valuable 
studies. Duris tells us, the Athenians never saw 
him either laugh or cry, or make use of a public 

■ * Our author means, that uncommon and ex- 
traordinary efforts were more necessary to save 
the poor remains of a wreck, than to keep a ship, 
yet whole and entire, from sinking. 

t The organ here mentioned was probably that 
invented by Ctcsibius, who, according to Athe- 
nams, placed in the temple of Zephyrus, at 
Alexandria, a tube, which, collecting air by the 
appulsive motion of water, emitted musical 
sounds, either by their strength adapted to war, 
or by their lightness to festivity. 
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war, he went always barefooted, and without w “ m <5, should one day find an able com- 
moner earment too, except it happened to » This battle was won during the cele- 

“n P tolera £ bircoW; and then his soldiers used o great mysteries : and Chabrias, - 

laugh, and say, ‘‘It is a sign of a sharp winter, P n ra commemoration of it , annually treated the 

Phocion has got his clothes on best Athenians with wine on the sixteenth day 

JSrr .n° f 4>^ 2^ September chabrias seat Phocion ,o 

Therefore, when Chares, the ora ' . . , sa ; d “ If you send me against enemies, such a 

the Athenians what terrible b ™ws Phocmn had, said, “ o > £mall . ;f to fr ? en ds, one ship IS Suffi-L 

and they could not help n ’ f ab '?S never cave cient ” He therefore went in his own galley, and 

merry, he said “This brow of mme never gate “ent.^^ h;m£elf ^ ^ dtie5 . an d mag.s- , 
one of you an hour of sorrow , manv a trates in an open and humane manner, he sue 

of these sneerers has cost their 9 0u "“^ s y he - cee ded so well as to return with a number of 
tear.” In like manner, ‘hough the me^uresh ceeoe fitted out, and at the same 

?V“ ,w “”' " 

■ rhetoric ; Us speeches were concise “ b Wlosoohfj Phocion not only honoured and paid his court 
and severe. For, as Zeno says, that a ph losopher phocion no y he but> after h ls 

should never let a word come out of h. ^ mouth Chabnas^ r attention£ tQ aU that b e- 
that is not strongly t ! nc ‘“? d “ : ’ t he longed to him. With his son Ctesippus he took ) 

Phocion’s oratory contained the most peculiar care to form him to virtue ; and though 

fewest words. And it seems that > P f mln d him very stupid and untractable, yet he 

the Sphettian, had this in view when he said he found mm' very stup^ h ; £ . em)rSj a5 weU as to 

Demosthenes was the better orator ^elhes were concLl them. Once, indeed, his patience failed 
the more persuasive speaker. His speeches £? m c Jn one or his expeditions the young man 

to be estimated like coins, £? h ; t e ^ s0 troublesome with unseasonable questions, 
for the intnnsic value. Agreeably to which we was so tro ^ he knew ho 

are told, that one day when the theatre was full X OP °m dons bett er than the general, 

of people, Phocion was observed l behind the- tot hrect 0 Chabrias, Chabrias ! 
scenes wrapped up in thought, when ■ one ■ o , a return do 1 make thee for thy favours, inW 

“lions, P°™?’° said he, 1 am « then, 

^ ei i»n, p s 

comes the pruner of my periods. But perhaps to t ’ d pi y p er ides, addressed the ' 

this is to he ascribed to the excellence of his theses Lycurgus, njper^ . e(J MW 

character, since a word or a nod from a j ** while Diophites, Menestheus, Leosthenes, 
revered for Us virtue is of more weight than the edicts, AvUleJJtopn by he b 


then and -pU^nU of the camp- But 

gBsssajaasacws 

u ~ fimpc ^rarre anvthinz could nio\e claim 


was impetuous ana uneven, i-w — » , . 

though at other times scarce anything could move claim 

him, in time of action was violent, and exposed p a | ms c f ]tfars, and laurels of the muse : 

^etfof 0 Ari*t a it b cotrhL U Urnrthcn ite and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens 
made it a point to get in before the other galleys was equally the patroness of arts and arms. 

To the kfe ofC hiosf and attempted to make good Formed upon these models peace and tran- 
Us Undine by dint of sword. Phocion, whose quility were the great objects he had always in 
rirndencewas equal to his courage, animated him view ; yet he was engaged in more wars than any 
when he wms too slow in his operations, and person, either of his own, or of the preceding 
endeavoured to bring him to act coolly when he times. Not that he courted, or even > applied for <\ 
was unseasonably violent. This gained Um the the command ; but be did not decline it wheUk 
affection of Chabrias, who was a man of candour called to that honour by his countp'men. It ist 
and probity and he assigned him commissions certain, he was elected general no less than five/ 
and enterprises of great importance, wUch raised and forty times, without once attending to tUT 
Um to tU nodee of the Greeks. Particularly in election ; being always appointed in his absence 
the 1 sea-fight off Naxos, Phocion being appointed at the free motion of Us countrymen. Men of 
to head the squadron on the left, where the action shallow understanding were surprised that the 
was hottest Sad a fine opportunity to distinguish people should set such a value on Phocion, who 
himself and he made such use of it that victory generally opposed their inclinations, and never 
soon declared for the Athenians ; and as this was said or did anything with a view to recommend 
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himself. For, as princes divert themselves at 
their meals with buffoons and jesters, so the 
Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable 
addresses of their orators by way of entertain- 
ment only ; but when the question was concern- 
ing^ so important a business as the command of 
their forces, they returned to sober and serious 
thinking, and selected the wisest citizen, and the 
man of the severest manners, who had combated 
their capricious humours and desires the most. 
This he scrupled not to avow ; for one day, when 
an oracle from Delphi was read in the assembly, 
importing that the rest of the Athenians were 
s unanimous in their opinions, and that there was 
|^/)nly one man who dissented from them, Phocion 
j ' stepped up and told them they need not give 
themselves any trouble in inquiring for this re- 
fractory citizen, for he was the man who liked 
not anything they did. And another time in a 
public debate, when his opinion happened to be 
received with universal applause, he turned to 
liis friends, and said, “ Have I inadvertently let 
some bad thing slip from me?” 

. The Athenians were one day making a collec- 
tion, to defray the charge of a public sacrifice, 
and numbers gave liberally. Phocion was impor- 
tuned to contribute among the rest : but he hade 
them apply to the rich : “ I should be ashamed,” 
said he, “ to give you anything, and not to pay 
this man what I owe him pointing to the 
Usurer Callicles. And as they continued very 
clamorous and teasing, he told them this tale : 
“A cowardly fellow once resolved to make a 
campaign ; but when he was set out, the ravens 
•, began to croak, and he laid down his arms and 

r '*- stopped. When the first alarm was a little over, 
he marched again. The ravens renewed their 
croaking, and then he made a full stop, and said, 

, You may croak your hearts out if you please, 
but you shall not taste my carcase.” 

The Athenians once insisted on his leading 
them against the enemy, and when he refused, 
they told him, nothing could be more dastardly 
and spiritless than his behaviour. . He answered, 
“ You can neither make me valiant, nor can I 
make you cowards : however, we know one 
another very well.” 

. Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous 
situation, the people were greatly exasperated 
against him, and demanded an immediate account 
of nis oonduct. Upon which, he only said, “ My 
good friends, first get out of your difficulties." 

During a war, however, they were generally 
humble and submissive, and it was not till after 
peace was made, that they began to talk in a 
vaunting manner, and to find fault with their 
general. As they were one time telling Phocion, 
he had robbed them of the victory which was in 
their hands, he said, ‘‘It is happy for you that 
I you have a general who knows you ; otherwise 
you would have been ruined long ago.” 

\ Having a difference with the Bceotians, which 
tjhey refused to settle by treaty, and proposed to 
Jpecide by the sword, Phocion said, ‘‘ Good 
> people, keep to the method in which you have 
the advantage ; and that is talking, not fight- 
ing.” 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, 
they refused to give him the hearing. But he 
said, “ Though you can make me act against my, 
judgment, you shall never make me speak so.” 
Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse 
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party, happening to say, “The Athenians will 
certainly kill thee, Phocion, some time or other : ” 
he answered, “ They may kill me, if they are 
mad ; but it will he you, if they are in their 
senses.” 

When Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, advised the 
Athenians to make war upon Philip, the weather 
being hot, and the orator a corpulent man, he 
ran himself out of breath, and perspired so 
violently, that he was forced to take several 
draughts of cold water, before he could finish his 
speech. Phocion, seeing him in such a condition, 
thus addressed the assembly, “ You have great 
reason to pass an edict for the war, upon this 
man’s recommendation. For what arc you not 
to expect from him, when loaded with a suit of 
armour he marches against the enemy, if in de- 
livering to you (peaceable folks) a speech which 
he had composed at his leisure, he is ready to be 
suffocated.” 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day said many dis- 
paraging things of him in the general assembly, 
and, among the rest, observed, that when Alex- 
ander . demanded ten of their orators, Phocion 
gave it as his opinion, that they should be de- 
livered to him. “ It is true,” said Phocion, “ I 
have given the people of Athens much good 
counsel, but they do not follow it.” 

There was then in Athens one Archibindes, who 
got the name of Laconistes, by letting his beard 
grow long, in the Lacedaemonian manner, wear- 
ing a threadbare cloak, and keeping a very grave 
countenance. Phocion finding one of his asser- 
tions much contradicted in the assembly, called 
upon this man to support the truth and rectitude 
of what he had said. Archibiades, however, 
ranged himself on the people's side, and advised 
what. he thought agreeable to them. Then 
Phocion, taking him by the beard, said, “ What 
is all this heap of hair for ? Cut it, cut it off.” 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with 
his pretended valour before the people, and 
pressed them much to declare war. But when the 
lists came to be made out, of those that were to 
serve, this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, 
and a crutch under his arm. . Phocion, as he sat 
upon the business, seeing him at some distance 
in this form, called out to his secretary, to put 
down Aristogiton “ a cripple and a coward.” 

All these sayings have something so severe in 
them that it seems strange that a man of such 
austere and unpopular manners should ever get 
the surname of the Good. It is indeed difficult, 
but, I believe, not impossible, for the same man 
to be both rough and gentle, as some wines are 
both sweet and sour : and on the other hand, 
some men who have a great appearance of gentle- 
ness in their temper, are very harsh and vexatious 
to those who have to do with them. In this 
case, the saying of Hyperides to the people of 
Athens deserves notice : “ Examine not whether 
I am severe upon you, but whether. I am so for 
my own sake.” As if it were avarice only that 
makes a minister odious to the people, and the 
abuse of power to the purposes of pride, envy, 
anger, or revenge, did not make a man equally 
obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself 
against any man in his private capacity, or con- 
sidered him as an enemy ; but he was inflexibly 
severe against every man who . opposed his 
motions and designs for the public good. His 
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behaviour, in other respects, was liberal, bene- 
volent, and humane; the unfortunate he was 
always ready to assist, and he pleaded even for 
his enemy, if he happened to be in danger. His 
friends, one day, finding fault with him for ap- 
pearing in behalf of a man whose conduct did 
not deserve it ; he said, “The good have no need 
of an advocate." Aristogiton, the informer, being 
condemned, and committed to prison, begged the 
favour of Phocion to go and speak to him, and 
he hearkened to his application. . His friends 
dissuaded him from it, but he said, “Let me 
alone, good people. Where can one rather wish 
to speak to Aristogiton than in a prison ? " 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under 
any other commander, the maritime towns and 
islands in alliance with that people, looked upon 
every such commander as an enemy ; they 
strengthened their walls, shut up their harbours, 
and conveyed the cattle, the slaves, the women 
and children, out of the country into the cities. 
Put when Phocion had the command, the same 
people went out to meet him in their own ships, 
with chaplets on their heads and every expression 
of joy, and in that manner conducted them into 
their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in 
Eubcen, and for that purpose sent in forces from 
Macedon, as well as practised upon the towns by 
means of the petty princes. Hereupon, Plutarch 
of Eretria called in the Athenians, and entreated 
them to rescue the island out of the hands of the 
Macedonians : in consequence of which they sent 
Phocion at first with a small body of troops, ex- 
pecting that the Eubceans would immediately 
rise and join him. But when he came, he found 
nothing among them but treasonable designs and 
disaffection to their own country, for they were 
corrupted by Philip’s money. For this reason, 
he seized an eminence separated from the plains 
of Tamyncc by a deep defile, and in that post he 
secured the best of his troops. As for the dis- , 
I orderly, the talkative, and cowardly part of the 
soldiers, if they attempted to desert and steal 
| out of the camp, he ordered the officers to let 
them £0. ‘‘For," said lie, “if they stay here, 
such is their want of discipline that, instead of 
being serviceable, they will be prejudicial in 
time of action ; and, as they will be conscious 
to themselves of flying from their colours, we 
shall not have so much noise and calumny from 
them in Athens." 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered 
his men to stand to their arms, but not attempt 
anything till he had made an end of his sacrifice : 
and, whether it was that he wanted to gain time, 
or could not easily find the auspicious tokens, or 
was desirous of drawing the enemy nearer to 
him, he was long about it. Meanwhile Plutarch, 
imagining that this delay was owing to his fear 
and irresolution, charged at the head of the 
mercenaries : and the cavalry seeing him in 
motion, could wait no longer, but advanced 
against the enemy, though in a scattered and 
disorderly manner, as they happened to issue out 
cf the camp. . The first Ime being soon broken, 
all the rest dispersed, and Plutarch himself fled. 
A detachment from the enemy then attacked the 
entrenchments, and endeavoured to make a 
breach in them, supposing that, the fate of the 
day was decided. But at that instant Phocion 
had finished his sacrifice, and the Athenians 


sallying out of the camp, fell upon the assailants, 
routed them, and cut most of them in pieces in 
the trenches. Phocion then gave.thc main body 
directions to keep their ground, in order to re- 
ceive and cover such as were dispersed in the 
first attack, while he, with a select party, went 
and charged the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, ! 
both sides behaving with great spirit and intre- I 
pidity. Among the Athenians, Thallus the son 
of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Polymcdes, 
who fought near the general’s person, distin- 
guished themselves the most. Clcophancs, too, 
did great service in the action : for he rallied the 
cavalry, and brought them up again, by calling l 
after them, and insisting that they should come ^ 
to the assistance of their general, who was in 
danger. They returned, therefore, to the charge ; 
and by the assistance which they gave the v in- 
fantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out 
of Eretria, and made himself master of Za.rctra, 
a fort, advantageously situated where the island 
draws to a point, and the neck of land is de- 
fended on each side by the spa. • He did not 
choose, in pursuance of his victory, to take the 
Greeks, prisoners, lest the. Athenians, influenced 
by their orators, should, in the first motions of 
resentment, pass some unequitable sentence upon 
them. 

After this great success, he sailed back to 
Athens. The allies soon found the want of his 
goodness and justice, and the Athenians saw his 
capacity and courage in a. clear . light. For 
Molossus, who succeeded him, conducted the 
war so ill as to fall himself into the. enemy’s 
hands. Philip, now rising in his designs andH 
hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his 
forces, in order to seize at once on the Chcrso- 
nesus, Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to 
that quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to 
give that commission to Chares. Accordingly he 
sailed to those parts, but did nothing worthy of 
such a force as he .was intrusted with.. The 
cities would not receive Ills fleet into their har- 
bours; hut, suspected by all, he beat about, 
raising contributions where he could upon the 
allies, and, at the same time, was despised by 
the enemy. The orators, now taking the other 
side, exasperated the people to such a degree, 
that they repented of having sent any succours 
to the Uyzantians. Then Phocion rose up, and 
told them, they should not be angrj* at the sus- 
picions of the allies, but at their own generals, 
who deserved not to have any confidence placed 
in them. “ For on. their account,” said he, “ you 
arc looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the 
very people who cannot be saved without your 
assistance." This argument had such an effect 
on them that they changed their minds again, j 
and bade Phocion go himself with another I 
armament to the succour of the allies upon t!ie. ' J 
Hellespont. . ) 

This contributed more than anj'thing to the ■ 
saving of Byzantium. Phocion’s reputation 
already great : besides, Cleon, a man of emi- 
nence in Byzantium, who had formerly been 
well acquainted with him at the academy, 
pledged his. honour to the city in his behalf. 
The Byzantians would then no longer let him 
encamp without, but opening their gates received 
him into their city, and mixed familiarly v.ith 
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put an end to his wars ; if glory, to leave the 
Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms against the 
barbarians. In the course of their conference 
he made many observations so agreeable to 
Alexander’s disposition and sentiments that his 
resentment against the Athenians was perfectly 
appeased, and he was pleased to say, “ The 
people of Athens must be very attentive to the 
affairs of Greece ; for, if anything happens to 
me, the supreme direction will devolve upon 
them.” With Phocion in particular he entered 
into obligations of friendship and hospitality, and 
did him greater honours than most of his own 
courtiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris tells 
tis, that after that prince was risen to superior 
greatness, by the conquest of Darius, and had 
left out the word chaircin , the common form of 
salutation in his address to others, lie still retained 
it in writing to Phocion, and to nobody besides, 
except Antipater. Chares asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that 
he sent him xoo talents. When the money was 
hrevgh't to Aihen$ t Pltsolon asked the psxssms . 
employed in that commission, why, among all 
the citizens of Athens, he should be singled out 
as the object of such bounty. “ Because,” said 
they, “ Alexander looks upon you as the only 
honest and good man.” “Then,” said Phocion, 
“let him permit me always to retain that character, 
ns well as really to be that man.” The envoys 
then went home with him, and when they saw 
the frugality that reigned there, his wife baking 
bread, himself drawing water, and afterwards 
washing his own feet, they urged him the more 
to receive the present. They told him, it gave 
them real uneasiness, and was indeed an in- 
tolerable thing, that the friend of so great a 
prince should live in such a wretched manner. 
At that instant a poor old man happening to pass 
by, in a mean garment, Phocion asked the envoys, 
whether they thought worse of him than of that 
man. As they begged of him not to make such 
a comparison, he rejoined, ” Yet that man lives 
upon less than I do, and is contented. In one 
word, it will be to no purpose for me to have so 
much money, if I do not use it ; and if I was to 
live up to it, I should bring both myself, and the 
king, your master, under the censure of the 
Athenians.” Thus the money was carried back 
from Athens, and the whole transaction was a 
good lesson to the Greeks — that the man who did 
not want such a sum of money was richer than he 
who could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alex- 
ander wrote to Phocion, that he could not 
number those among his friends who would not 
receive his favours. Yet Phocion even then 
would not take the money. However, he desired 
the king to set at liberty Echccratidcs the sophist, 
and Athcnodonis the Iberian, as also Dcmnratus 
and Sparto, two Rhodians, who were taken up 
I for certain crimes, and kept in custody at Sardis. 
Alexander granted his request immediately ; and 
afterwards, when hesent Crntcnis into Macedonia, 
ordered him to give Phocion his choice of one of 
thc<e four cities in Asia, Cios, Gcrgithus, Myiassa, 
or ELen. At the same time he was to assure him, 
ihat the king would be much more disobliged if 

1 1 he refused his second offer. But Phocion was not 
rivalled upon, and Alexander died soon 

* s house is shown to this day in the 


horci U gh of Mclita, adorned with some plates of 
copper, but otherwise plain and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except 
that s he was sister to Cephrsodotus the statuary. 

The other was a matron, no less celebrated among 
the Athenians for her modesty, prudence and 
simplicity of manners, than Phocion himself was 
for his probity. It happened one day, when some 
new tragedians were to act before a full audience, 
one 0 f the players, who was to personate the 
que^n, demanded a suitable mask (and attire), 
together with a large train of attendants, richly 
dressed ; and, as all these things were not granted 1 * 
him^ he was out of humour, and refused to mako^a 
his __ appearance ; by which means the whole i| 
business of the theatre was at a stand. But jj 
Mckmthius, who was at the charge of the exhibi- -f 
tion, pushed him in, and said, “ Thou scest the 
wife of Phocion appear in public with one maid- 
servant only, and dost thou come here to show 
thy pride, and to spoil our women?” As Mclan- 
thiu s spoke loud enough to be heard, the audience 
.re s&ired trhat ho had said xrlth a thunder of 
a PPlause. When this second wife of Phocion 
cntc r tained in her house an Ionian lady, one of 
her friends, the lady showed her her bracelets 
aa d necklaces, which had all the magnificence 
that g 0 id and jewels could give them. JUpon 
wht(;h the good matron said, “Phocion is my 
ornament, who is now called, the twentieth time 
to the command of the Athenian armies.” 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his 
skill in the games of the /’atmtkrttcra* and his 
father permitted him to make the trial, on con- ^ 
<htu>n that it was in the foot races ; not that he^j 
set :my value upon the victory, but he did it that f r 
the preparations and previous exercise might be \ 
of Service to him ; for the young man was of a , 
disorderly turn, and addicted to drinking. Pho- 
cus (that was his name) gained the victory, and a 
puiqbcr of his acquaintance desired to celebrate 
it by entertainments at their houses; but that 
favQ Ur was granted only to one. Wien Phocion 
cam, c to the house, he saw everything prepared 
m the most extravagant manner, and, among the 
rest, that wine mingled with spices was provided 
for \vashing the feet of the guests. He therefore 
cahed his son to him, and said, “Phocus, why do 
you suffer your friends thus to sully the honour 
°f Vour victory ? ” f 

. *h order to correct in his son entirely that 
inclination to luxury, he carried him to Lacc- 
dair non , and put him among the young men who 
%v . cr e brought up in all the rigour of the ancient 
discipline. This gave the. Athenians no little 
offence, because it showed in what contempt he 
hri c l the manners and customs of his own country. 
Derides, one day, said to him, “Why do not 
Phocion, persuade the people to adopt the 
Spartan form of government? If you choose it, \ 

I "'ill propose a decree for it, and support it 
the best manner I am able." “Yes, indeed, ’i! 
saiq Phocion, “ it would become you much ? withVt 
a 'l those perfumes about you, and that pndc ofvj 
drcij S> to launch out in praise of Lycurgus and the 
I^rcdaimonian frugality.” 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a supply 

* See the life of Theseus. 

t The victory was obtained by means of ab- 
stemiousness and laborious exercise, to which 
such indulgences were quite contrary. 
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of ships, and thc^ orators opposing it, the senate 
asked Phocion his opinion. " I am of opinion/* 
said he, “that you should either have the sharpest 
sword, or keep upon good terms with those who 
have." 

Pythons the orator, when he first began to 
speak in public, had a torrent of words and the 
most consummate assurance. Upon winch Pho- 
cion said, “Is it for thee to prate so who art but 
a novice amongst us? " 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off 
Alexander's treasures from Baby Ion, and came 
with them from Asia to Attica, a number of the 
mercenary^ orators flocked to him, in hopes of 
sharing in the spoil. He gave these some small 
taste of his wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less 
than 700 talents ; assuring him, at the same time, 
that he might command his whole fortune, if he 
would take him into his protection. But his 
messengers found a disagreeable reception : Pho- 
cion told them that Harpalus should repent it, if 
he continued thus to corrupt the city. And the 
traitor dejected at his disappointment, stopped 
his hand. A few days after, a general assembly 
being held on tins alTair, he found that the men 
who had taken his money, in order to exculpate 
themselves, accused him to the people; while 
Phocion, who would accept <jf nothing, was in- 
clined to serve him, as far as might be consistent 
with the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid 
his court to him again, and took every method to 
shake his integrity, but he found the fortress on 
all sides impregnable. Afterwards he applied to 
Charicles, Phocion's son-in-law, and his success 
with him gave just cause of offence ; for^all the 
' world saw^ how intimate he was with him, and 
that all his business went through his hands. 
Upon the death of his mistress Pythionice, who 
bad brought him a daughter, he even employed 
Charicles to get a superb monument built [or her , 
and for that purpose furnished him with vast 
sums. This commission, dishonourable enough 
in itself, became more so by the manner in which 
he acquitted himself of it. For the monument is 
still to be seen at Hermos, on the road between 
Athens and Elcusis ; and there appears nothing 
in it answerable to the charge of thirty talents, 
which was the account that Charicles brought in.* 
After the death of Harpalus, Charicles and Pho- 
cion took his daughter under their guardianship, 
and educated her with great care. At last, 
Charicles was called’ to acconnt by the public for 
the money he had received of Harpalus ; and he 
desired Phocion to support him with his interest, 
and to appear with him in the court. But Phocion 
answered, “I made you my son-in-law only for 
just and honourable purposes." 

The first person that brought the news of Alex- 
ander's death was Asdepindcs the son of Hippar- 
chus. Demades desired the people to give no 
credit to it : “ For," said he, “ if Alexander were 
, dead, the whole world would smell the carcase." 

I And Phocion, seeing the Athenians elated, and 
inclined to raise new commotions, endeavoured to 
•keep them quiet. Many of the orators, however, 
ascended the rostrum, and assured the people, 
that the tidings of Asclcpiades were true. “Well 

* Yet Pausanias says, it was one of the com- 
pletest and most curious performances of all the 
ancient works in Greece. According to him, it 
stood on the other side of the river Cephisus. 
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then,” said Phocion, “ if Alexander is dead to- 
day, he will be so to-morrow, and the day fol- 
lowing ; so that we may deliberate on that event 
at our leisure, and take our measures with 
safety." 

When hcosthcncs, by his intrigues, had in- 
volved Athens in the Lamian war, and saw how 
much Phocion was displeased at it, he asked him 
in a scoffing manner, what good he had done his 
country, during the many years that he was 
general? “ And dost thou think it nothing, 
then," said Phocion, “for the Athenians to be 
buried in the sepulchres of their ancestors? " As 
Lcosthencs continued to harangue the people in 
the most arrogant and pompous manner, Phocion 
said, “Young man, your speeches are like cypress 
trees, large and lofty, hut without fruit." Hype- 
rides rose up and said, “ Tell us, then, what will 
be the proper time for the Athenians to go to 
war?" Phocion answered, “I do not^ think it 
advisable till the young men keep within the 
bounds of order and propriety, the rich become 
liberal in their contributions, and the orators 
forbear robbing the public." 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leos- 
thencs; and when they asked Phocion his opinion 
of them, he said, “ I like them very* well for a 
short race,* but I dread the consequence of a 
long one. The supplies,- the ships, the soldiers, 
are all very good ; but they arc the last we can 
produce." The event justified his observation. 
Lcosthencs at first gained great reputation by his 
achievements ; for he defeated the Boeotians in a 
pitched battle, and drove Anti pater into Lamia. 
On this occasion the Athenians, borne upon the 
tide of hope, spent their time in mutual enter- 
tainments and in sacrifices to the gods. Many of 
them thought, too, they had a fine opportunity to 
piny upon Phocion, and asked him whether he 
should not have wished to have done such great 
things. “ Certainly I should," said Phocion ; 
“ but still I should advise not to have attempted 
them." And when letters and messengers from 
the army came one after another, with an account 
of farther success, he said, “ When shall we have 
done conquering?" 

Leosthenes died soon after ; and the party 
which was for continuing the war, fearing that if 
Phocion was elected general, he would be for 
putting an end to it, instructed a man that was 
little known, to make a morion in the assembly, 
importing, that, as an old friend and schoolfellow 
of Phocion, he desired the people to spare him, 
and preserve him for the most pressing occasions, 
because there was not another man in their do- 
minions to be compared to him. ^ At the same 
time he was to recommend Antiphilus for the 
command. /The Athenians embracing the pro- 
posal, Phocion stood up and told them, he never 
was that man's schoolfellow, nor had he anv 
acquaintance with him, “ but from this moment, *’ 
said he, turning to him, “ I shall number thee 
amongst my best friends, since thou hast advised 
what is most agreeable to me." 


* Or rather, “ I think they may run very well 
from the starting post to the ex t re m By of the 
course: but I know not how they will hold it 
back again." The Greeks had two sorts of races; 
the stadium , in which they ran only right out 
to the goal ; and the doliebus , in which they ran 
right out, and then back again. 
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The Athenians were strongly inclined to pro- 
secute the war with the Boeotians, and Phocion 
at first as strongly opposed it. His friends repre- 
sented to him, that this violent opposition of his 
would provoke them to put him to death, “ They 
may do it, if they please, " said he ; “ it will be 
unjustly, if I advise them for the best ; but justly, 
if I should prevaricate.” However, when he saw 
that they were not to be persuaded, and that they 
continued to besiege him with clamour, he ordered 
a herald to make proclamation, that all the Athe- 
nians, who were not more than sixty years above 
the age of puberty, should take five days’ pro- 
visions, and follow him immediately from the 
assembly to the field. 

This raised a great tumult, and the old men 
began to exclaim against the order, and to walk off. 
Upon which Phocion said, “Does this disturb 
you, when I, who am fourscore years old, shall 
be at the head of you ? ** That short remonstrance 
had its effect ; it made them quiet and tractable. 
When Micion marched a considerable corps of 
Macedonians and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and 
ravaged the sea coast and the adjacent country, 
Phocion advanced against him with a body of 
Athenians. On this occasion a number of them 
were very impertinent in pretending to dictate, or 
advise him how to proceed. One counselled him 
to secure such an eminence, another to send his 
cavalry to such a post, and a third pointed out a 
place for a camp. “ Heavens 1” said Phocion, 
“how many generals we have, and how few 
soldiers I” 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the 
infantry advanced before the ranks ; but when he 
saw an enemy stepping out to meet him, his heart 
failed him, and he drew back to his post. Where- 
upon Phocion said, “ Young man, are not you 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day ; 
that in which I had placed you, and that in which 
you had placed yourself ? ” Then he immediately 
attacked the enemy, routed them, and killed 
great numbers, among whom was their general, 
Micion. The confederate army, of the .Greeks in 
Thessaly likewise defeated Antipater in a great 
. battle, though .Leonatus and the. Macedonians 
from Asia had joined him. In this action Anti- 
philus commanded the foot, and Menon the 
Thessalian horse ; Leonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this. Crater us passed over from Asia 
with a numerous army, and another battle was 
fought in which the Greeks were worsted. The 
loss, indeed, was not . great ; and it was principally 
owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, who had 
young officers that did not exert a proper author- 
ity. But this, joined to the practice of Antipater 
upon the cities, made the Greeks desert the 
league, and shamefully betray the liberty of their 
country. As Antipater marched directly towards 
Athens, Demosthenes and Hyperides fled out of 
the city. As for Demades, he had not been able, 
in. any degree, to answer the fines that had been 
laid upon him; for he had been amerced seven 
times for proposing edicts contrary to law. He 
had also, been declared infamous, and incapable 
of speaking in . the assembly. But now finding 
himself at full liberty, he moved for an order that 
ambassadors should be sent to Antipater with full 
powers to treat of peace. The people, alarmed at 
their present situation, called for Phocion, de- 
claring that he was the only man they could trust. 
Upon which he said, “ If you had followed the 


counsel I gave you, we should not have had now 
to deliberate on such an affair.” Thus the decree 
passed, and Phocion was despatched to Antipater, 
who then lay with his army in Cadmea,* and was 
preparing to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would 
finish the treaty before he left the camp in which 
he then lay. Craterus said, it was an. unreason- 
able demand ; that they should remain, there to 
be troublesome to their friends and allies, when 
they might subsist at the expensc.of their enemies. 
But Antipater took him by the hand, and said, 

“ Let us indulge Phocion so far.” As to the 
conditions, he insisted that the Athenians should ■ 
leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to^ 
their general Leosthenes. • ! 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to 
the Athenians, which they agreed to out of neces- 
sity ; and then returned to Thebes, with other 
ambassadors ; the principal of whom was Xeno- 
crates the philosopher. For the virtue and repu- 
tation of the latter were so great and illustrious 1 
that the Athenians thought there could be nothing : 
in human nature, so insolent, savage, and ferocious 
as not to feel some impressions of respect and 
reverence at the. sight of him. It happened, 
however, otherwise with Antipatcr, through his 
extreme brutality and antipathy to virtue ; for he 
embraced the rest with great cordiality, but would 
not even speak to Xenocrates; which gave him 
occasion to say, “Antipater does well in being 
ashamed before me, and me only, of his injurious 
designs against Athens.” 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but 
Antipater, in great anger, interrupted him, and 
would not suffer him to proceed, f To Phociom t; ^ 
discourse, however, he gave attention ; and a. < L 
swered, that he should grant the Athenians pea.ct\T 
and consider them as his friends, on the following^* 
conditions : “ In the first place, ” said he, “ they 
must deliver up to me Demosthenes and Hyper- 
ides. In the next place, they must put their 
government on the ancient footing, when none 
but the rich were advanced to the great offices, of 
state. . A third article is, that they must receive 
a garrison into Munychia : and a fourth, that they 
must pay the expenses of the war.” All the new 
deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themselves 
happy in these conditions. That philosopher said, 

* Dacier, without any necessity, supposes that 
Plutarch uses the. word Cadmea for Bceotia. . In 
a poetical way it is, indeed, capable of being 
understood so ; but it is plain from what follows, 
that Antipater then lay at Thebes, and probably 
in the Cadmea or citadel. 

t Yet he had behaved to him with great kind- 
ness. when he was sent to ransom the prisoners. 
Antipater,. on. that, occasion, took the first oppor- 
tunity to invite him to supper ; and Xenocrates 
answered in those verses of Homer which Ulysses 
addressed to Circe, who pressed him to partake ot 
the delicacies she had provided : 

111 fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts. 

To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feasts. 

Me wouldst thou please? For them thy cares 
employ ; 

And them to me restore, and me to joy. 

Antipater was so charmed with the happy 
application of these verses, that he released all 
the prisoners. 


phocion. 


“Antipater deals favourably with us, if he con- 
siders us as his slaves ; but hardly, if he looks 
upon us as freemen.” Phocion begged for a re- 
mission of the article of the garrison ; and Anti- 
patcr is said to have answered, “Phocion, we 
will grant thee everything, except what would be 
the ruin of both us and thee.” Others say, that 
Antipater asked Phocion whether, if he ex- 
cused the Athenians as to the garrison, he would 
undertake for their observing the other articles, 
and raising no new commotions. As Phocion 
hesitated at this question, Callimedon, surnamed 
Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to popular 
government, started. up and said, “Antipater, 
''why do you suffer this man to amuse you ? If he 
should give you his word, would you depend 
■ upon it, and not abide by your first resolutions?” 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a 
Macedonian garrison, which was commanded by 
Menyllus, a man of great moderation, and the 
friend of Phocion. But that precaution appeared 
to be dictated by a wanton vanity ; rather an 
abuse of power to the purposes of insolence, than 
a measure necessary for the conqueror’s affairs. 
It was more severely felt by the Athenians, on 
account of the time the garrison entered ; which 
1 was the twentieth of the month of September,* 
when they were celebrating the great mysteries, 
and the very day that they carried the god Bac- 
• chus in procession from the city to Elcusis. The 
‘ disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave 
many of the people occasion to reflect on the 
difference of the divine dispensations with respect 
j to Athens in the present and in ancient times, 
sj “Formerly," said they, “mystic visions were 
if seen, and voices heard, to the great happiness of 
jP the republic, and the terror and astonishment of 
f our enemies. But now,, during the same cere- 
\i monies, the gods look without concern upon the 
severest misfortunes that can happen to Greece, 
and suffer the holiest, and what was once the 
most' agreeable time in the year, to be profaned, 
and rendered the date of our greatest calamities.” 

A few days before, the Athenians had received 
an oracle from Dodona, which warned them to 
secure the promontories of Diana against strangers. 
And about this time, upon washing the sacred 
fillets with which they bind the mystic beds, 
instead of the lively purple they used to have, 
they changed to a faint dead colour. What 
added to the wonder was, that all the linen 
belonging to private persons, which was washed 
in the same. water, retained its former lustre. 
And as a priest was washing a pig in that part 
of the port called Cantkarus , a large fish seized 
the hinder parts, and devoured them as far as the 
belly ; by which the gods plainly announced, 
i that they would lose the lower parts of the city 
next the sea, and keep the upper. 

The garrison commanded by Menyllus, did no 
sort of injury to the citizens. But the number 
\ excluded, by another article of the treaty, on 
J account of their poverty, from a share in the 
I government, was upwards of 12,000. Such of 
''i , N these as remained in Athens, appeared to be in a 
» state of misery and disgrace ; and such as migrated 

to a city and lands in Thrace, assigned them by 
Antipater, looked upon themselves as no better 
than a conquered people transported into a foreign 
country. 

* Boedromion. 


The death of Demosthenes in Calauria, and 
that of Hyperides at Cleonce, of which we have 
given an account in another place, made the 
Athenians remember Alexander and Philip with 
a regret which seemed almost inspired by affec- 
tion.* The case was the same with them now, 
as it was with the countrymen afterwards upon 
the death of Antigonus. Those who killed that 
prince, and reignec! in his stead, were so oppres- 
sive and tyrannical, that a Phrygian peasant, who 
was digging the ground, being asked what he 
was seeking, said, with a sigh, “ I am seeking 
for Antigonus.” Many of the Athenians ex- 
pressed equal concern, now, when they remem- 
bered the great and generous turn of mind in 
those kings, and how easily their anger was ap- 
peased : whereas Antipater, who endeavoured to 
conceal his power under the mask of a private 
man, a mean habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely 
more rigorous to those under his command ; and, 
in fact, an oppressor and a tyrant. Yet, at the 
request of Phocion, he recalled many persons 
from exile ; and to such as he did not choose to 
restore to their own country, granted a com- 
modious situation ; for, instead of being forced 
to reside, like other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains, and the promontory of Tamarus, he 
suffered them to remain in Greece, and settle in 
Peloponnesus. Of this number was Agnonides 1 
the informer. 

In some other instances he governed with I 
equity. He directed the police of Athens in a 
just and candid manner ; raising the modest and 
the good to the principal employments ; and ex- 
cluding the uneasy and the seditious from all 
offices ; so that having no opportunity to excite 
, troubles, the spirit of faction died away ; and 
I he taught them by little and little to love the 
country, and apply themselves to agriculture. 
Observing one day that Xcnocratcs paid a tax 
as a stranger, he offered to make him a present 
of his freedom; but he refused it, and assigned j 
this reason, — “ I will never be a member of that j 
government, to prevent the establishment of which I 
I acted in a public character.” 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a con- , 
siderable sum of money. But he said, “ Neither 
is Menyllus a greater man than Alexander : nor 
have I greater reason to receive a present now 
than I had then.” The. governor pressed him 
to take it at least for his son Phocus. ; but he 
answered, “If Phocus becomes sober, his father’s 
estate will he sufficient for him ; and if he con- 
tinues dissolute, nothing will be so.” He gave 
Antipater a more severe answer, when he wanted 
him to do something inconsistent with his probity. 
“Antipater,” said he, “cannot have me both for 
a friend and a flatterer.” And Antipater himself 
used to say, “I have two friends in Athens. 
Phocion, and Demades : it is impossible cither 
to persuade the one to anything, or to satisfy 
the other.” Indeed, . Phocion had his poverty to 
show as a proof of his virtue ; for, though he so 
often commanded the Athenian armies, and was 
honoured with the friendship of so many kings, 
he grew old in indigence; whereas Demades 
paraded with his wealth even in instances that 


* The cruel disposition of Antipater, who had 
insisted upon Demosthenes and Hyperides being 
given up to his revenge, made the conduct of 
Philip and Alexander comparatively amiable. 
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were contrary to law ; for there was a law at 
Athens, that no foreigner should appear in the 
choruses upon the stage, tinder the penalty of 
tooo drachmas , to be paid by the person who 
gave the entertainment. Vet Demades, in his 
exhibition, produced none but foreigners ; and 
he paid the thousand drachmas fine for each, 
though their number was too. And when his 
son Demea was married, he said, “When I 
married your mother, the next neighbour hardly 
knew it ; but kings and princes contribute to the 
expense of your nuptials. 0 

The Athenians were continually importuning 
Phocion to persuade Antipater to withdraw _lhe 
garrison ; but whether it was that he despaired 
of success, or rather because he perceived that 
the people were more sober and submissive to 
government, under fear of that rod, he always 
declined the commission. The only thing that 
he asked and obtained of Antipater was, that the 
money which the Athenians were to pay for the 
charges of the war, should not be .insisted on 
immediately, but a longer term granted. The 
Athenians, finding that Phocion would not meddle 
with the affair of the garrison, applied to Demades, 
who readily undertook it. In consequence of this, 
he and his son tooka journey to Macedonia. It 
should seem, his evil genius led him thither; for 
he arrived just at the time when Antipater was in 
his last illness ; and when Cassander, now absolute 
master of everything, had intercepted a letter 
written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, in- 
viting him to come over and seize Greece and 
Macedonia, which, he said, hung only upon an 
old rotten stalk ; so he contemptuously called 
Antipatcr. Cassander no sooner saw him, than lie 
ordered him to be arrested ; and first he killed his 
son before his eyes, and so near, that the blood 
spouted upon him, and filled his bosom ; then, 
after having reproached him with his ingratitude 
and perfidiousness, he slew him likewise. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had ap- 
pointed Polypcrchon general, and given Cassander 
the command of xooo men. But Cassander, far 
from being satisfied with such an appointment, 
hastened to seize the supreme power, and imme- | 
diatcl}* sent Kicanor to take the command of the , 
garrbon from MenyHtts, and to secure Munychia , 
before the news of his father's death got abroad. I 
This scheme was carried into execution ; and, a j 
few days after, the Athenians being informed of | 
the death of Antipatcr, accused Phocion of being ] 
privy to that event, and concealing it out of I 
friendship to Kicanor. Phocion, however, gave 1 
himself no pain about it; on the contrary, he' 
conversed familiarly with Kicanor ; and, by his : 
assiduities, not only rendered him kind and 
obliging to the Athenians, but inspired him with 
an ambition to distinguish himselt by exhibiting 
games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polypcrchon, to whom the care of 
the king's person was committed,'* in order to 
countermine Cassander, wrote letters to the Athe- 
nians, importing, that die king restored # them 
their ancient form of government; according to 
which, all the people had a right to public em- 
ployments. This was a snare he bid for Phocion. 
Ter, being desirousef making himself master of 
Athens (as soon appeared from his actions), he 


* The son of Alexander, who was yet very 
young. 


was sensible that he could not effect anything 
while Phocion was in the way. He saw, too, 
that his expulsion would be no difficult task| 
when aH who had been excluded from a share in 
the administration were restored ; and the orators 
and public informers were once more masters of 
die tribunals. _ f 

As these letters raised great commotions among 
the people, Niennor was desired to speak * to 
them on that subject in the Pirarus ; and, for that 
purpose entered their assembly, trusting his per- 
son with Phocion. Dcrcyllus, who commanded 
for the king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme i 
to seize him; but Kicanor getting timely informa- 
tion of his design, guarded against it, and soon ]|\ 
showed that hc^ would wreak his vengeance on [\| 
the city. Phocion then was blamed for letting 
him go when he had him in his hands; but lie 
answered, he could confide in Niennor’s promises, 
and saw no reason to suspect him of any ill 
design. “However,*’ said he, “be the issue 
what it may, I had rather be found suffering than 
doing^ what is unjust.” 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect 1 
to himself only, will appear to be entirely the 
result of fortitude and honour; but, when we con- 
sider that he hazarded the safety of his country, 
and, what is more, that he was general and first 
magistrate, I know not whether he did not violate 
a stronger and more respectable obligation. It is 
in vain to allege^ that Phocion was afraid of in- 
volving Athens in a war ; and for that reason | 
would not seize the person of Kicanor ; and that 1 
he only urged the obligations of justice and good j / 
faith, that Kicanor, by a grateful sense of such.J, 
behaviour, might be prevailed upon to be quiet, 
and think of no injurious attempt against the 
Athenians. For the truth is, he had such con- j 
fidence in Kicanor, that when he had accounts 
brought him from several hands of his designs 
upon the Piraeus, of his ordering a_ body of mer- 
cenaries to Salamis, and of his bribing some of 
the inhabitants of the Pirarus, he would give no 
credit to any of these tilings. Kay, when Philo- 
medcs, of the borough of Lampra, got an edict 
made, that all the Athenians should take up arms, 
and obey the orders of Phocion, lie tool; no care 
to act in pursuance of it, till Kicanor had brought 
his troops out of Munychia, and carried his 
trenches round the Pineus. ^ 'Then Phocion would 
have led the Athenians against him ; but, by this 
time, they were become mutinous, and looked 
upon him with contempt. 

At that juncture arrived Alexander, the son of 
Polypcrchon, with an army, under pretence of 
assisting the city against Kicanor; but, in reality, 
to avail himself of Jts fatal divisions, and to seize 
it, if possible, for himself. For the exiles who 
entered the town with him, the foreigners, and 
such citizens as had been stigmatized as infamou*., 
with other mean people, resorted to him, and-v 
altogether made up a strange disorderly assembly, n. 
by whose suffrages the command was taken from kd 
Phocion, and other generals appointed. I lad not v 
Alexander been seen alone near the walls in con-,' 
ference with Kicanor, and by repeated inters tews, 
given the Athenians cause of suspicion, the city 

* Kicanor knew that Pol yperch on's proposal 
to restore the democracy was merely a snare, 
and he wanted to make the Athenians sensible 
of it. 
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could not haw escaped the danger it was in. was that he had found the prisoners guilty of 
Immediately the orator Agiiomdcs singled out treason; but that he left it to the Athenians, as 
Phocion, and accused him of treason ; which so freemen, who were to be governed by their own 
much alarmed Callimcdon and Pericles/ that laws, to pass sentence upon them, 
they fled out of the city. Phocion, with such of At the same time Clitus presented them to the 
his friends as did not forsake him, repaired to people. The best of the citizens, when they saw 
Polypcrchon. Solon of PI atom, and Dinnrehus Phocion, appeared greatly dejected, and covering 
of Corinth, who passed for the friends and con- their faces with their mantles, began to weep, 
fidants of Polypcrchon, out of regard to Phocion, One, however, had the courage to say, “ Since 
desired to he of the party. But Dinnrehus falling the king leaves the determination of so important 
ill by the way, they were obliged to stop many a matter to the people, it would be proper to 
days at Elatea. In the mean time, Archcstratus command all slaves and strangers to depart.” 
proposed a decree, and Agnonidcs got it passed, Put the populace, instead of agreeing to that 
■ that deputies should be sent to Polypcrchon, with motion, cried out, “It would be much more 
an accusation against Phocion. proper to stone all the favourers of oligarchy, all 

The two parties came up to Polypcrchon at the the enemies of the people.” After which, no one 
same time, as he was upon his march with the attempted to offer anything in behalf of Phocion. 
king,! near Pharuges, a town of Phocis, situated It was with much difficulty that he obtained per- 
at the foot of Mount Acroriam, now called Galate. mission to speak. At last, silence being made, 
There Polypcrchon placed the king under a he said, “ Do you design to take away my life 
golden canopy, and his friends on each side of justly or unjustly?” Some of them answering, 
him ; and, before be proceeded fa any ocher “Justly;” he sat'd, “How can you know 
business, gave orders that Dinarchus should he whether it will be justly, if you do not hear me 
put to the torture, and afterwards despatched, first?” As he did not find them inclinable in the 
This done, he gave the Athenians audience, least to hear him, he advanced some paces for- 
But, as they filled the place with noise and ward, and said, “ Citizens of Athens, 1 acknow- 
tumult, interrupting each other with mutual ledge I have done you injustice ; and for my 
accusations to the council, Agnonidcs pressed faults in the administration, adjudge myself guilty 
forwards and said, "Put us all in one cage, and of death;* but why will you put these men to 
send us back to Athens, to give account of our death, who have never injured you? ” The popu- 
conduct there." The king laughed at the pro- lace made answer, “Because they are friends to 
posal ; but the Macedonians who attended on you,” Upon which lie drew hack, and resigned 
that occasion, and the strangers who were drawn himself quietly to his fate. 

thither by curiosity, were desirous of hearing the Agnonidcs then read the decree he had pre- 
• cause ; and therefore made signs to the deputies pared ; according to which, the people were to 
to argue the matter there. However, it was far declare by their suffrages whether the prisoners 
from being conducted with impartiality. Polypcr- appeared to be guilty or not ; and if they ap- 
chon often interrupted Phocion, who at last was peared so, they were to suffer death. When the 
so provoked, that he struck his staff upon the decree was read, some called for on additional 
ground, and would speak no more. Hegemon clause for putting Phocion to the torture before 
said, Polypcrchon himself could hear witness to execution ; and insisted, that the rack and its 
his affectionate regard for the people ; and that managers should be sent for immediately. But 
general answered, “ Do you come here to slander Agnonidcs, observing that Clitus was displeased 
me before the king?” Upon this the king started at that proposal, and looking upon it himself as a 
up, and was going to run Hegemon through with barbarous and detestable thing, said, “ When we 
lus spear ; hut Polypcrchon prevented him ; and take that villain Callimcdon, let us put him to the 
the council broke up immediately. _ _ torture ; but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his consent that Phocion should have such hard 
party, except a few, 1W10, being at some distance, measure." Upon this, one of the better disposed 
mufiled themselves up, and (led. Clitus carried Athenians cried out, “ Thou art certainly right ; 
the prisoners to Athens, under colour of having for if we torture Phocion, what must we do to 
them tried there, but, in reality, only to have thee?” There was, however, hardly one nega- j. 
them put to death, as persons already condemned, tivc when the sentence of death was proposed: 
The manner of conducting the thing made it a all the people gave their voices standing ; and 
more melancholy scene. The prisoners were some of them even crowned themselves with 
carried in carts through the Ccramicus to the (lowers, as if it had been a matter of festivity, 
theatre, where Clitus shut them up till the With Phocion, there were Nicocles, Thudippus, 
el 7-chons had assembled the people. From this Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for Demetrius the 
assembly neither slaves, nor foreigners, nor per- Phalcrcan, Callimcdon, Chariclcs, and some 
sons stigmatized as infamous, were excluded ; the others, who were absent, the same sentence was 
tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then passed upon them. 

the king's letter was read ; the purport of which After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts 

— — ; — were sent to prison. The embraces of their 

* Pericles here looks like an erroneous reading, frichds and relations melted them into tears ; and 
Afterwards we find not Pericles , but Chariclcs they all went on bewailing their fate, except 
mentioned along with Callimedon. Chariclcs was Phocion. His countenance was the same as when 

Phocion’s son-in-law. _ _ — — 

t This was Aridceus the natural son of Philip. * It was the custom for the person accused to 
After some of Alexander’s generals had raised lay some penalty on himself. Phocion chooses 
him to the throne for their own purposes, he took the highest, thinking it might be a means to 
the name of Philip, and reigned six years and a reconcile the Athenians to his friends ; but it had 
few months. not that effect. 
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thcpcople scnthim out to command their armies ; 
and the beholders could not but admire his in- 
vincible firmness and magnanimity. Some of his 
enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went along ; 
and one of them even spit in his face : upon 
which he turned to the magistrates, and said. 
“Will nobody correct this fellow's rudeness?” 
Thudippus, when he saw the executioner pound- 
ing the_ hemlock, began to lament what hard 
fortune it was for him to suffer unjustly on Pho- 
cion's account. ** What then ! " said the vener- 
able sage, “ dost thou not think it an honour to 
die with Phocicn?" One of his friends asking 
him whether he had any commands to his son ; 
“Yes,” said he, “ by nil means tell him from me, 
to forget the ill-treatment I have had from the 
Athenians.". And when Nicocles, the most faith- 
ful of his friends, begged that he would let him 
drink the poison before him ; “ This,” said he, 
“ Nicocles, is a hard ref] nest ; and the thing must 
give me great uneasiness ; but since 1 have 
obliged you in every instance through life, I will 
do the same in this.” 

When they came all to drink, the quantity 
proved not sufficient ; and the executioner refused 
to prepare more, except he had twelve drachmas 
paid him, which was the price of a full draught. 
As this occasioned a troublesomc dclay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said, “Since one 
cannot die on free cost at Athens, give the man 
Ins money.” This execution was on the nineteenth 
day of April* when there was a procession of 
horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade 
passed by, some took off their chaplets from their 
heads ; others shed tears, as they looked at the 
prison doors ; all who had not hearts entirely 
savage, .or were not corrupted by rage and envy, 
looked upon it as a most impious thing, not to 
have reprieved them at least for that day, and so 
to have kept the city unpolluted on the festival. 

However, the enemies cf Phocion, as if some- 
thing had been wanting to their triumph, got an 
order that his body should not be suffered to 
remain within the bounds of Attica ; nor that any 
Athenian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. 
Therefore no friend durst touch it; but one 
Conopion, who lived by such services, for a sum 


* MunychicK. 


of money, carried the corpse out of the territories 
of Elcusis, and got fire for the burning of it in 
those of Megara. A woman of Megara, who » 
happened to assist at the ceremony" with her * 
maid-servants, raised a ccr.ciaph upon the spot, 
and performed the customary libations. The 
bones she gathered up carefully into her bp, 
carried them by night to her own house, and 
interred them under the hearth. At the same 
time she thus addressed the domestic gods : “ Ye 
guardians of this place, to you I commit the 
remains of this goodinan. Uo you restore them 
to the sepulchre of Ids ancestors, when the Athe- 
nians shall once more listen to the dictates of-,’ 
wisdom/’ * 

The time was not long before the situation of 
their affairs taught them how vigilant a magis- 
trate, and how excellent a guardian of the virtues 
of justice and sobriety, they had lost. The 
people erected his statue in brass, and buried his 
remains at the public expense. Agnonidcs, his 
principal accuser, they put to death, in conse- 
quence of a decree for that purpose. Epicurus 
and Demophilus, the other two, fled from Athens ; 
but afterwards fell into the hands of Phccion’s 
son, who ^punished them as they deserved. This 
son of his was, in other respects, a worthless 
man. He was in love with a girl who was in a 
state of servitude, and belonged to a trader in 
such matters ; and happening one day to hear 
Theodorus the atheist maintain this argument in 
the Lyceum, that if it is no shame to ransom a 
friend, it is no shame to redeem. a mistress, the 
discourse was so flattering to his passion, that 
he went immediately and released his femnlej 
friend.! 

The proceedings against^ Phocion put the 
Greeks in mind of those against Socrates.- The 
treatment of both was equally unjust, and the 
calamities thence entailed upon Athens were per- 
fectly similar.! 


f It appears from the ancient comedy, that it 
was no uncommon thing for the young men of 
Athens to take their mistresses out of such shops ; 
and, after they had released them from servitude, 
to marry them. 

J Socrates was put to death eighty-two years 
before. 
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The family of Cato had its first lustre and dis- 
tinction from his great grandfather, Cato the 
Censor, § a man whose virtue, as we have ob- 
served in his life, ranked him with persons of the 
greatest reputation and authority in Rome. The 
Utican Cato, of whom we arc now speaking, was 
left an orphan, together with his brother Orpio, 
and his sister Porcia. He had also another sister 
called Servilia, but she was only sister by the 
mother’s side. 2 The orphans were brought up in 

\ § Cato the Censor, at a very late period of 

j life, married Salonia, daughter of his own 
steward. There was a family, however, from the 
, second match, which flourished when that which 
came from the first was extinct, 
j i Srrvilia was not Ins only sister by the mother’s 
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the house of Livius Drusus, their mother’s 
brother, tvho at that time had great influence in 
the administration ; to which he was entitled by 
his eloquence, his wisdom, and dignity of mind : 
excellences that put him on an equality with the 
best of the Romans. ^ v 

Cato, we arc told, from his infancy discovered J 
in his voice, his Jook, and his very diversions, a 1 
firmness and solidity, which neither passion nor J 
anything che. could move. He pursued ever y/f 
object he had in view with a vigour far above his 
years, and a resolution that nothing could resist. 


side ; there were three of them : one, the mother 
of Brutus who killed Cre* nr : another married to 
Lucullus; and a third to Junius Silanu*. Cxj:j, 
too, was his brother ly the mother’s fide. 
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Those who were inclined to flatter were sure to 
meet with a severe repulse, and to those who 
attempted to intimidate him, he was still more 
untractable. Scarce anythin'.; could make him 
laugh, and it was but rarely that his countenance 
was softened to a smile. He was not quickly or 
easily moved to anger; but it was difficult to 
appease his resentment, when once excited. 

His apprehension was slow, and his learning 
came with difficulty ; but what he had once 
learned he longretaincd. It is, indeed, a common 
case for persons of quick parts to have weak 
memories, but what is gained with labour and 
application is always retained the longest : for 

r every hard-gained acquisition of science is a kind 
of annealing upon the mind. The inflexibility of 
1 his disposition seems also to have retarded his 
progress in learning : for to learn is to submit to 
a new impression ; and those submit the most 
easily who have the least power of resistance. 
Thus young men are more persuasible than the 
old, and the sick than such as are well ; and, in 
Setters), sssettt is zriiy gtavand litem these 

who are least able to find doubts and difficulties. 
Vet Cato is said to have been very' obedient to 
his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was 
commanded ; only he would always inquire the 
reason, and ask why such a thing was enjoined. 
Indeed, his preceptor Sarpcdon (for that was his 
name) was a man of engaging manners, who 
chose rather to govern by reason than by 
violence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies 
demanded to be admitted citizens of Rome. 
Popedius Silo, a man of great name as a soldier 
utind powerful among his people, had a friendship 
with Urusus, and lodged a long time in his house 
I during this application. As he was familiar with 
j the children, he said to them one day, “Come, 
my good children, desire your uncle to_ assist us 
in our solicitation for the freedom." Cicpio smiled, 
and readily gave his promise ; but Cato made no 
answer. And as he was observed to look with a 
fixed and unkind eye upon the strangers, Pope- 
dius continued, “ And you, my little man, what 
do you say 1 Will not you give your guests your 
interest with your uncle, as well as your brother ? ” 
Cato still refusing to answer, and appearing by 
his silence and his looks inclined to deny the 
request, Popedius took him to the window and 
threatened, if he would not promise, to throw 
him out. This he did in a harsh tone, and at the 
same time gave him several shakes, as if he was 
going to let him fall. But as the child bore this a 
long time without any marks of concern or fear, 
Popedius set him down, and said softly to his 
friends, “This child is the glory of Italy. I 
verily believe, if he were a man, that wc should 
not get one vote among the people.” 

Another time, when a relation invited young 
Cato, with other children, to celebrate his birth- 
I day, most of the children went to play together 
1 in a corner of the house. Their play was to 
jj mimic a court of justice,* where some were 

■ * Children’s plays arc often taken from what is 
most familiar to them. In other countries they 
are commonly formed upon trifling subjects ; but 
the Roman children acted trials in the courts of 
justice, the command of armies, triumphal pro- 
cessions, and, in later times, the state of emperors. 
Suetonius tells us that Nero commanded his son- 
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accused i n form, and afterwards earned to prison. 
One of them, a beautiful boy, being condemned, 
and shut up liy a bigger boy, who acted as officer, 
>u One of the npartments, called out to Cato; 
who, as soon as he understood what the matter 
was, ran to the door, and, pushing away those 
"'“b stood there ns guards and attempted to 
PPPose him, carried off the child, and went home 
>n great anger ; most of the children marching off 
with him. 

These things gained him great reputation, of 
which the following is an extraordinary instance : 
wh<>n Sylla chose to exhibit a tournament of boys, 
which goes by the name of Troy,* and is con- 
sidered as a sacred exhibition, he selected two 
bands of young gentlemen, and assigned them 
two captains, one of which they readily accepted, 
0! } account of his being the son of Jlctella, the 
wife of Sylla ; hut the other, named Sextus, 
though he was nephew to Pompey the Great, 
Bicy absolutely rejected, and would not go out to 
c.vcrcise under him. Sylla then asking them, 
they K-actld here, they uneaimeasly 
cned“Cato;” and Sextus himself readily yielded 
riie honour to him, as a hoy of superior parts. 

The friendship which had subsisted between 
Sylla and the father of Cato, induced him some- 
tjuits to send for the young man and his brother 
Ctu.bio, and to talk familiarly with them : a favour, 
""Inch, By reason of his dignity, he conferred on 
very few. Sarpedon thinking such an intercourse 
u gr-eat advantage to his scholar, both in point of 
honour and safety, often took Cato to pay his 
respects to the dictator. Sylia's house at that 
time; looked like nothing but a place of execution ; 
sucl; were the numbers of people tortured and 
put to death there. Cato, who was now in his 
fourteenth year, seeing the heads of many illus- 
trious personages earned out, and observing that 
the bystanders sighed in secret at these scenes of 
blood, asked his preceptor why somebody did 
not foil that man? “Because,” said he, “they 
fear him more than they hate him.” “ Why then, ’ 
said Cato, “ do not you give me a sword, that I 
■nay kill him, and deliver my country from 
slavery ? ” When SaTpedon heard such a speech 
front the boy, and saw with what a stem and 
angry look he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, 
and watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent 
Bis attemptin'; some rash action. 

When he was but a child, he was asked, one 
day, whom he loved most? and he answered, 
Bis brother. The person who put the question, 
tBcr, asked him, whom he loved next ? and 
again he said, his brother; whom in the 
third place? and still it was, his brother: and 
so On till he put no more questions to him about 
it- This affection increased with his years, 
insomuch that when he was twenty years old, if 
he Supped, if he went out into the country, if he 
appeared in the forum, Cffipio must be with him. 

in-lqiv Rusinus Crispinus, the son of Poptea, a 
chili], to be thrown into the sea, because he was 
said to delight in plays of the last-mentioned 
kind, 

* The invention of this game is generally 
aserfoed to Ascanius. It was celebrated in the 
public circus by companies of boys, who were 
furnished with arms suitable to their strength. 
They were taken, for the most part, out of the 
noblest families in Rome. 
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But he would not make use of perfumes as Cmpio 
did ; indeed, the whole course of his life was 
strict and austere: so that when Cccpio was 
sometimes commended for his temperance and 
sobriety, he would say, “ I may have some claim 
to these virtues, when compared with other men ; 
but when I compare myself with Cato, I seem a 
mere Sippius." Sippius was the name of a person 
remarkably effeminate and luxurious. 

After Cato, had taken upon him the priesthood 
of Apollo, he changed his dwelling, and took his 
share of the paternal estate, which amounted to 
leo talents. . But though his fortune was so con- 
siderable, his manner of living was more frugal 
and simple than ever. He formed a particular 
connection with Antipater of Tyre, the Stoic 
philosopher : and the knowledge he was the most 
studious of acquiring was the moral and the 
political. He was carried to every virtue with an 
impulse like inspiration ; but his greatest attach- 
ment was to justice, and justice of that severe and 
indexible kind which is not to be wrought upon 
by favour or compassion** He cultivated also 
that eloquence which is fit for popular assemblies ; 
for as in a great city there should be an extraor- 
dinary supply for war, so in the political philoso- 
phy he thought there should be. a provision for 
troublesome times. Yet he did not declaim 
before company, nor go to hear the exercises of 
other young men. And when one of his friends 
said, "Cato, the world finds fault with your 
silence:” he answered, “No matter, so long as 
it docs not find fault with my life. I shall begin 
to speak when I have things to say that deserve 
to be known.” . 

In the public hall called the Pervitin, .which 
was built by old Cato in his censorship, the tribunes 
of the people used to hold their court. And, as 
there was a pillar which incommoded, their 
benches, they resolved either to remove it to a 
distance, or to take it entirely away. This was 
the first thing that drew Cato, to the rostra, and 
even then it was against his inclination. How- 
ever, he opposed the design effectually, and gave 
an admirable specimen, both of his eloquence 
and. spirit. For there was nothing of youthful 
sallies or finical affectation in his oratory ; all 
was rough, sensible, and strong. Nevertheless, 
amidst the short and solid turn of the sentences 
there was. a grace thnt.cngagcd the car; and with 
the gravity which might be expected from his 
manners, there was something of humour and 
raillery intermixed, which had an agreeable 
effect. His voice was loud enough to be heard 
by such a multitude of people, and his strength 
was such, that he often spoke a whole day with- 
out being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, he returned to 
his former studies and silence. To strengthen 
Ids constitution, he used the most laborious exer- 
cise. He accustomed himself to go bare-headed 
in the hottest and coldest weather, and travelled 
orv foot at all seasons of the year. His friends, 
who travelled with him, made m-c of horses, and 
he joined sometimes one, rometimes another,. for 
conversation, as he went along. In time of sfek- 


* Cicero, in his oration for Murena, gives us a 
fine satire upon those maxims of the Stoics winch 

Cato made the yule, of his life, and which, as he 
observes, were only fit to flourish within the 
portico. 


ness, his patience and abstinence were extra- 
ordinary. If he happened to have a fever, he 
spent the whole day alone, suffering no person 
to approach him till he found a sensible change 
for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the 
choice of tire, messes ; and if Cato lost the first 
choice, his friends used to offer it him ; but he 
always refused it ; “ Venus,”* said he, “forbids.” 

At first he used to rise from table after having 
drank once ; but in process of time he came to 
love drinking, and would sometimes spend the 
whole night over the bottle.. His friends excused 
him by saying that the business of the stale cm- { 
ployed him all day, and left him no time for con- 
versation, and therefore he spent his evenings in ' 
discourse with the. philosophers. And, when 
one Memmius said in company that Cato spent 
w hole nights in drinking ; Cicero retorted, “ Hut 
you cannot say that he spends whole days at 
play.” 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting 
in the manners and customs of his country, and 
for that reason he determined to go contrary to 
the corrupt fashions which then obtained. He 
observed (for instance) that the richest and most 
lively purple was the thing most wom, and there- 
fore he went in black. Nay, he often appeared 
in public after dinner barc-footed and without 
his gown. . Not that he affected to. be talked of 
for that singularity ; but he did it by way of 
learning to be ashamed of nothing but what was 
really shameful, and not . to regard what de- 
pended only on the estimation of the world, 

A great estate falling to him by the death of 
a cousin-german of the same name, he turned it 
into money, to the amount of 100 talents ; and * 
when any of his friends wanted to borrow n sum, 
he lent it them without interest. If he could not 
otherwise supply them, he suffered even his own 
land and slaves to be mortgaged for them to the 
treasury. 

He knew no woman before his marriage ,‘ and 
when he thought himself of a proper age to enter 
into that state, he set a treaty on foot with 
Lcpida, who had before been contracted to Me- 
tcllus Scipio, but, upon Scipio’s breaking the en- 
gagement, was then at liberty. However, before 
the marriage could take place, Scipio repented ; 
and by the assiduity of his management and 
address, succeeded with the lady. Provoked at 
this ill treatment, Cato was desirous to go to law 
for redress; and, as his friends overruled him in 
that, respect, youthful resentment put him upon 
v, Tiling some inn: hies against Scipio, which had 
all the keenness of Archilochus, without his ob- 
scenity and scurrility.. 

After this, he married Atilia the daughter of 
Scranus, who was the first, but not tnc only 
woman he ever knew. In this respect. Lnrlius 
the friend of Scipio Africanm, was happier than -1 
he ; | for in the course of n long life he had only 1 
ore wife, and no intercourse with any other ;n 
woman. * if" 


* Hie most favourable cast upon the dice was - 
called Venus* Horace alludes to it, ode vii. 
lib. e. 

t Plutarch seems to us to have spoken so feel- 
ingly of the happine«s of the conjugal connection 
long continued with one affectionate wife from , 
his own experience. 
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In the servile war * (I mean that with Spar- 
tacus) Gellius was general ; and Cato served in 
it as a volunteer, for the sake of his brother 
Qepio, who was tribune : but lie could not dis- 
tinguish his vivacity and courage as he wished, 
because the war was ill conducted. However, 
amidst the effeminacy and luxury which then 
prevailed in the army, he paid so much regard 
to discipline, and, when occasion served, be- 
haved with so much spirit and valour as well as 
coolness and capacity, that he appeared not in 
the least inferior to Cato the Censor. Gellius 
made him an offer of the best military rewards 
» and honours ; but he would not accept or allow of 
'wthem: "for," said he, "I have done nothing 
/ that deserves such notice." 
q These things made him pass for a man of a 
t‘ strange and singular turn. Besides, when a law 
j was made, that no man who solicited any office 
j should take nomcnclators with him, he was the 
I only one that obeyed it ; for when he applied for 
a tribune's commission in the army, he had pre- 
viously made himself master of the names of all 
the citizens. Yet for this he was envied, even by 
those who praised him. The more they con- 
sidered the excellence of his conduct, the more 
pain it gave them to think how hard it was to 
imitate. 

With a tribune’s commission he was sent into 
Macedonia, where Rubrius the prcetor com- 
manded. His wife, upon his departure, was in 
great distress, and. we are told that Munatius, a 
friend of Cato's, in order to comfort her, said, 
"Take courage, Atilia ; I will take care of your 
v husband." “ By all means," answered Cato. At 
wthe end of the first day’s march, after they had 
i* supped, he said, “Come, Munatius, that you 
F may the better perform your promise, to Atilia, 

' M you shall not leave me cither day or night." In 
consequence of which, he ordered two beds in 
his own tent, and made a pleasant improvement 
upon the matter ; for, as Munatius always slept 
by him, it was not he that took care of Cato, but 
Cato that took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two freed- 
men, and four of his friends. These rode on 
horseback, and he always went on foot ; yet he 
kept up with them and conversed with them by 
turns. When he joined the army, which con- 
sisted of several legions, Rubrius gave him the 
command of one. In this post he. thought it 
nothing great or extraordinary to be distinguished 
by his own virtue only; it was his ambition to 
make all the troops that were under his care like 
himself. With this view he lessened nothing of 
that authority which might inspire fear,. but he 
called in the support of reason to its assistance. 
By instruction and persuasion, as well as by 
rewards and punishments, he formed them so 
well, that it was hard to say whether his troops 
were more peaceable or more warlike, more 
V, wall ant or more just. They were dreadful to 
■j their enemies, and courteous to their allies ; 
jf afraid to do a dishonourable thing, and ambitious 
• ,of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and fame, were not 
Cato's objects, they flowed in upon him ; he was 
held in universal esteem, and had entirely the 
hearts of his soldiers. For whatever he com- 
manded others to do, he was the first to do him- 

• Seventy-one years before the Christian era. 
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self. In his dress, his manner of living, and 
marching, he resembled the private soldier more 
than the officer.; and at the same time, in virtue, 
in dignity of mind, and strength of eloquence he 
far exceeded all that had the name of generals. 
By these means he insensibly gained the affec- 
tions of his troops. And, indeed, virtue docs 
not attract imitation, except the person who 
gives the pattenris beloved as well as esteemed. 
Those who praise good men without loving them, 
only pay a respect to their name, but do not 
sincerely admire their virtue, nor have any in- 
clination to follow their.examplc. 

At that time there lived at Pcrgamus a stoic 
philosopher, named Athenodorus, and surnamed 
Cordyho, in great reputation for’ his knowledge. 
He was now grown old, and had long resisted the 
applications of princes and other great men, who 
wanted to draw him to their courts, and offered 
him their friendship and very considerable ap- 
pointments. Cato thence concluded that it 
would be in vain to write or send any messenger 
to him ; and, as the laws gave him leave of 
absence for two months, he sailed to Asia, and 
applied to him in person, in confidence that his 
accomplishments would carry his point with him. 
Accordingly, by his arguments and the charms 
of his conversation, he drew him from his pur- 
pose, and brought him with him to the camp ; 
as happy and as proud of this success as if he 
had made a more valuable capture, or performed 
a more glorious exploit, than those of Pompey 
and Lucullus, who were then subduing the pro- 
vinces and kingdoms of the east. 

While he was with the army in Macedonia, he 
had notice by letter that his brother Cxepio was 
fallen sick at /Enus in Thrace. The sea was 
extremely rough, and no large vessel to be had. 
He ventured, however, to sail from Thcssalonica 
in a small passage-boat, with two friends and 
three servants, and having very narrowly escaped 
drowning, arrived at A£nus just after Csepio 
expired. On this occasion Cato showed, the 
sensibility of a brother, rather than the fortitude 
of a philosopher. He wept, he. groaned, he 
embraced the dead body ; and, besides these and 
other tokens of the greatest sorrow^ he spent vast 
sums upon his funeral. The spices and rich 
robes that were burned with him were very 
expensive, and he erected a monument, for him 
of Thasian marble in the forum at A£nus, which 
cost no less than eight talents. 

Some condemned these things as little agree- 
able to the modesty and simplicity which Cato 
professed in general ; but they did not perceive, 
that with all nis firmness and inflexibility to the 
solicitations of pleasure, of terror, and impor- 
tunity, he had great tenderness and sensibility 
in his nature. Many cities and princes sent 
presents of great value, to do honour to the 
obsequies, but he would not accept anything in 
money. All that he would receive was spices 
and stuffs, and those too only on condition of 
paying for them. 

He was left coheir with Cmpio s daughter, to 
his estate ; but when they came to divide it, he 
would not charge any part of the funeral ex- 
penses to her account. Yet, though he acted so 
honourably in that affair, and continued in the 
same upright path, there was one * who scrupled 

* Julius Cmsar in his Anticato . 
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not to write, that he passed his brother’s ashes 
through a sieve, in search of the gold that might 
be melted down. Surely that writer thought 
hJmscJf above being' called to account for his pen, - 
as well as for his sword ! 

Upon, the expiration of his commission, Cato 
was honoured at his departure, not only with the 
common good wishes for his health and praises 
, of hts conduct, but with tears and the most 
* affectionate embraces ; the soldiers spread their 
garments in his way, and kissed his hand : in- 
stances of esteem. which few generals met with 
from the Romans in those times. 

But before, he returned to Rome, to apply for 
a share in the administration, he resolved to visit 
Asia, and see with his own eyes the manners, 
customs, and strength of every province. At the 
same time he was willing to oblige Dciotams 
king of Galatia, who, on account of the engage' 
ment of hospitality that he had entered into 
with his father, had given him a very pressing 
invitation. 

If is manner of travelling was this.. Early in 
the morning he sent his baker and his cook to 
the place where he intended to lodge the next 
night. These entered the town in a very modest 
and civil manner, and if they found _ there no 
friend or acquaintance of Cato or his family, 
they took up lodgings for him, and prepared his 
supper, at an inn, without giving any one the 
least trouble. If there happened to be no inn, 
they applied to the magistrates for quarters, and 
were always satisfied with those assigned them. 
Very often they were not believed to be Cato's 
servants, but entirely disregarded, because they 
came not to the magistrates in a clamorous and 
threatening manner; insomuch that their master 
arrived before they could procure lodgings. It 
was worse still when Cato himself made his ap- 
pearance, for the townsmen seeing him sit down 
on the luggage without speaking a word, took 
him for a man of a mean and dastardly spirit. 
Sometimes, however, he would send for the 
magistrates, and say, ‘‘Wretches, why do not 
you kam a proper hospitality! You will not 
find all that apply to you, Catos. Uo not then 
by your ill treatment give those occasion to exert 
their authority, who only want a pretence to take 
from you by violence what you give with so 
much reluctance/' 

In Syria, wc arc told, he met with a humorous 
adventure. When he came to Antioch, he saw a 
number of people ranged in good order without 
the gates. On one side the way stood the young 
men in their mantles, and on the other the hoys 
in their best attire. Some wore white robes, nnd 
had crowns on their heads; these w ere the priests 
and the magistrates. Cato imagining chat this 
magnificent reception was intended to do him 
honour, began to be angry* with bis servants, 
who were sent before , for not preventing such a , 
compliment. Nevertheless, be desired his fnends 
to alight, and walked with them towards these i 
Antiochians. When they were near enough to 
be spoken to, the master of the ceremonies, an 
elderly man, with a rtafi and a crown in his 
hand, addressed himself first to Cato, and, with- 
out so much as saluting him, asked how far 
Demetrius was behind ; and when be might be 
expected. Demetrius was Pompey's freedman ; 
and, as the eyes of all the world were then fixed 
upon Pornpey, they paid more respect to this 


favourite of his than he had any right to claim. 
Cato’s friends were seized with such a fit of 
laughter that they could not recover themselves 
as they passed through the crowd. Cato him- 
self, in some confusion, cried out, “ Alas, poor 
city!” and said not a word niore. Afterwards, 
however, he used always lo laugh when he told 
the story% 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people 
of Asia from making any more mistakes of this 
kind for want of knowing Cato. For Cato, when 
he came to Ephesus, going to pay his respects 
to Pompcy, as his superior in point of age and 
dignity, and as the commander of such great 
armies ; Pornpey, seeing him at some distance/' 
did not wait to receive him sitting, but rose up 
to meet him, and gave him his hand with great 
cordiality. He said much, too, in commendation 
of his virtue while he was present, and spoke 
more freely in his praise when he was. gone. 
Every’ one, after this, paid great attention to 
Cato, and he was admired for what before had 
exposed him to contempt : for they could now 
see that his sedate and subdued conduct was the 
effect of his greatness of mind. Besides, it was 
visible that Pompc/s behaviour to him was the 
consequence rather of respect than Jove and 
that, though he expressed his admiration of him 
when present, he was glad when he was gone. 
For the other voting Homans that came to sec 
him, he pressed much to stay and spend some 
time with him. To Cato he gave no such muta- 
tion ; but, as if he thought himself under some | 
restraint in his proceedings while he stayed. ; 
readily dismissed him. However, amongst all 
the Romans that returned to Rome, to Cato only * 
he recommended his wife and children, who 
indeed were Cato’s relations. 

His fame now going before him , the cutes m 
his way strove which should do him most honour, 
by invitations, entertainments, and every other 
mark of regard. On these occasions, Cato used 
to desire 2ns friends to look well to him, lest he 
should make good the saying of Cuno. Curio, 
who urns one of his particular friends and com- 
panions, but disapproved his posterity, asked 
him one day whether he was inclined to visit 
Asia when his time of service was expired. 
Cato answered, “Yes, by ail means Upon 
which Curio said, “ It is well ; you will return a 
little more practicable : ” cismg- an expressive 
Latin word to that purpose. 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced 
in years, sent for Cato, with a design to recom- 
mend his children, nnd all his family, to his pro- 
tection. As soon as he came, he olfercd him a 
variety of valuable presents, and urgcd # him 
strongly" to accept them ; which importunity so 
much' displeased Cato, that though he came in 
the evening, he stayed only that night, and "ent 
away at the third hour the next morning. Alter 
he had gone a day’s journey, he found at i es- ' 
sinus a greater number of presents, with letters 
entreating him to receive them: * cr if you will 


it out of your own estate/ . Cato, however, 
would give them no such permission, though .he 
observed that tome of his fnends cast a longin : 
rye that way, and were visibly ciiagrinetf. 
“ Corruption, said he, “v.ill never want * n c ' 
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tence. But you shall be sure to share with me 
whatever I can get with justice and honour.” 
He therefore sent Deiotarus his presents back. 

When he was taking ship for Brundusium, his 
friends advised him to put Csepio’s remains on 
board another vessel ; * but he declared he 
would sooner part with his life than with them ; 
and so he set sail. It is said, the ship he was in 
happened to be in great danger, though all the 
rest had a. tolerable passage. 

. After his return to Rome, he spent his time 
either in conversation with Athenodorus at home, 
or in the forum in the service of his friends. 
k Though he was of a proper age f to offer himself 
>idr the qusestorship, he would not solicit it till 
f he had qualified himself for that office, by study- 
* ing all the laws relating to it, by making inquiries 
of such as were experienced in it ; and thus gain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of its whole intention 
and process. Immediately upon his entering on 
it, he made a great reformation among the secre- 
taries and other officers of the treasury. The 
public papers, and the rules of court, were what 
they were well versed in ; and as young quasstors 
were continually coming into the direction, who 
were ignorant of the laws and records, the under 
officers took upon them not only to instruct, but 
to dictate to them ; and were, in fact, quaestors 
themselves. Cato corrected this abuse. He ap- 
plied himself with great vigour to the business, 
and had not only the name and honour, but 
thoroughly understood all that belonged to that 
department. Consequently, he made use of the 
secretaries only as servants, which they really 
were ; sometimes correcting wilful abuses, and 
L*>ometimes the mistakes which they made through 
C ignorance. As the licence in which they had 
fl lived had made them refractory, and they hoped 
\ to secure themselves by flattering the other 
quxstors, they boldly withstood Cato. He 
therefore dismissed the principal of them, whom 
he had detected in a fraud in the division of an 
estate. Against another he lodged an indict- 
ment for forgery. His defence was under- 
taken by Lutatius Catulus, then censor; a man 
whose authority was not only supported by his 
high office, but still more by his reputation ; for, 
in justice and regularity of life, he had distin- 
guished himself above all the Romans of his 
time. He was also a friend and favourer of 
Cato, on account of his upright conduct ; yet he 
opposed him in this cause. Perceiving he had 
not right on his side, he had recourse to en- 
treaties ; but Cato would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed in that manner ; and, as he did not desist, 
took occasion to say, “ It would be a great dis- 
grace for you, Catulus, who are censor and in- 
spector of our lives and manners, to be turned 
out of court by .my lictors.” Catulus gave him 
a look, as if he intended to make answer ; how- 
ever, he did not speak : either through anger or 
'shame, he went off silent, and greatly discon- 
certed. Nevertheless, the man was not con- 
demned. As the number of voices against him 

^ From a superstition which commonly ob- 
tained, they imagined that a dead body on board 
a ship would raise a storm. Plutarch, by using 
the word happened just below, shows that he did 
not give in to that superstitious notion, though too 
apt to do those things. 

f Twenty-four or twenty-five years of age. 

exceeded those for him by one only, Catulus de- 
sired the assistance of Marcus Lollius, Cato’s 
colleague, who was prevented by sickness from 
attending the trial ; but, upon this application, 
was brought in a litter into court, and gave the 
determining voice in favour of the defendant.- 
Yet Cato would not restore him to his employ- 
ment, or pay him his stipend ; for he considered 
the partial suffrage of Lollius as a thing of no 
account. 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, be 
took the direction of the public papers and finances 
into his own hand. By these means, in a little 
time he rendered the treasury’- more respectable 
than the senate itself; and it was commonly 
thought, os well as said, that Cato had given the 
qurestorship all the dignity of the consulate. 
For, having made it his business to find out all 
the debts of long standing due to the public, 
and what the public was indebted to private 
persons, he settled these affairs in such a manner 
that the commonwealth could no longer either do 
or suffer any injury in that respect; strictly de- 
manding and insisting on the payment of what- 
ever was owing to the state ; and, at the same 
time, readily 'and freely satisfying all who had 
claims upon it. This naturally gained him re- 
verence among the people, when they saw many 
obliged to pay who hoped never to. have been 
called to account; and many receiving debts 
which they had given up as desperate. His pre- 
decessors had often, through interest or persua- 
sion, accepted false bills, and pretended orders of 
senate ; but nothing of that kind escaped Cato. 
There was one order in particular which he sus- 
pected to be forged, and though it had many 
witnesses to support it, he would not allow it till 
the consuls came and declared it upon oath. 

There was a number of assassins employed in 
the last proscription, to whom Sylla had given 
12,000 drachmas for each head they brought him. 
These were looked upon by all the world as the 
most execrable villains ; yet no man had ventured 
to take vengeance on them. Cato, however, 
summoned all who had received the public money 
for such unjust services, and made them refund ; 
inveighing at the same time, with equal reason 
and severity, against their impious and. abomin- 
able deeds. Those wretches, thus disgraced, 
and, as it were, prejudged,, were afterwards in- 
dicted for murder before the judges, who punished 
them as they deserved. All ranks of people 
rejoiced at these executions ; they thought they 
saw the tyranny rooted out with these men, ana 
Sylla himself capitally punished in the death of 
his ministers. 

The people were also delighted with his inde- 
fatigable diligence ; for he always came to the 
treasury before his colleagues, and was the last 
that left it. There was no assembly of the people, 
or meeting of the senate, which he did not attend, 
in order to keep a watchful eye upon all partial 
remissions of fines and duties, and all unreason- 
able grants. Thus, having cleared the exchequer 
of informers and all such vermin, and filled it 
with treasure, he showed that it is possible for 
government to be rich without oppressing the 
subject. At first this conduct of his was very 
obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time it came 
to be agreeable ; because, by refusing to give 
away any of the public money, or to make any 
partial determination, he stood the rage of dis- 
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appointed avarice for them all ; and, to the im- 
portunity of solicitation they would answer, that 
they cotild do nothing without the consent of 
Cato, 

The last day of Ins office he was conducted 
home by almost the whole body of citizens. But, 
by the way, he was informed that some of the 
principal men in Home, who had great influence 
upon Marcellus, were besieging him in the trea- 
sury’, and pressing him to make out an order for 
sums which they pretended to be due to them. 
Marcellus, from his childhood, was a friend of 
Cato's, and a good quxstor, while he acted with 
him ; but, when he acted alone, he was too much j 
influenced by personal regards for petitioners, 
and by a natural inclination to oblige. Cato, 
therefore, immediately turned back, and finding 
Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out 
the order, he called for the registers, and erased 
it ; Marcellus all the while standing by in silence. 
Not content with this, he took him out of the 
treasury, and led him to his own house. Mar- 
cclltis, however, did not complain, either then or 
afterwards, but continued the same friendship 
and intimacy with him to the last. 

After the time of his quxstorship was expired, 
Cato kept a watchful eye upon the treasury’. He 
had his servants there daily minuting down the 
proceedings ; and he spent much time himself in 
perusing the public accounts from thc time of 
Sylla to his own ; a copy of which he had 
purchased for five talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, 
he was the first to give his attendance, and the 
last to withdraw ; and oftentimes, while the rest 
were slowly assembling, he would sit down and 
rend, holding his gown before his book ; nor 
would he ever be out of town when a house was 
called. Pompcy finding that, in all his unwar- 
rantable attempts, he must fir\d a severe njid 
inexorably opponent in Cato, when he had a point 
of that kind to carry, threw in his way cither the 
cause of some friend to plead, or arbitration, or 
other business to attend to. But Cato soon per- 
ceived the snare, and rejected all the applications 
of his friends ; declaring that, when the senate 
was to sit, he would never undertake any other 
business. For bis attention to the concerns of 
government was not, like that of some others, 
guided by the views of honour or profit, nor left 
to chance or humour ; but he thought “ a good 
citizen ought to be as solicitous about the public, 
as a bee is about her hive." For this reason he 
desired his friends, and others with whom he had 
connections in the provinces, to give him an 
account of the edicts, the important decisions, 
and all the principal business transacted there. 

He mhde a point of it to oppose Clodius the 
seditious demagogue, who was always proposing 
some dangerous law, or some change in the con- 
stitution, or accusing the priests and vestals to 
the people. Fabia Tcrcntia, sister to Cicero’s 
wife, and one of the vestals, was impeached 
among the rest, and in danger of being con- 
demned. But Cato defended the cause of these 
injured people so well, that Clodius was forced to 
withdraw it in great confusion, and leave the 
city. When Cicero came to thank him for this 
service, he said, “You must thank your country, 
whose utility is the spring that guides all my 
action-;." 

His reputation came to be so great that a cer- 


tain orator, in a cause where only one witness 
was produced, said to the judges, “One man's 
evidence is not sufficient to go by, not even if it 
was Cato’s.” It grew, indeed, into a kind of 
proverb, when people were speaking of strange 
and incredible things, to say, “ I would not be- 
lieve such a thing, though it were affirmed by 
Cato.” 

A man profuse in 'his expenses, and in all re- 
spects of a worthless character, taking upon him 
one day to speak in the senate in praise of 
temperance and sobriety, Amnxus rose up and 
said, ‘‘Who can endure to hear a man who cats 
and drinks like Crassus, and builds like Lucullus, J 
pretend to talk here like Cato?’’ Hence othersf^ 
who were dissolute and abandoned in their lives, 
but preserved a gravity and austerity in their M 
discourse, came, by way of ridicule, to be called y 
Catos. 

_His friends advised him to offer himself for the 
tribuneship ; but he thought it was not yet time. 

He said he looked upon an office of such power 
and authority as a violent medicine, which ought 
not to be used except in cases of great necessity. 

As, at that time, he had no public business to 
engage him, he took his books and philosophers 
with him, and set out for Lucania, where he bad 
lands, and an agreeable country retreat. By the 
way he met with a number of horses, carriages, 
and servants, which he found belonged to Mctcltus 
Ncpos, who was going to Rome to apply for the 
tribuneship. This put him to a stand : he re- 
mained some time in deep thought, and then gave 
his people orders to turn back. To his friends, 
who were surprised at this conduct, *' Know ye / 
not," said he, “that Mctcllus is formidable cvc?i} 
in his stupidity? But remember, that he now*, 
follows the counsels of Fompcy; that the state 
lies prostrate before him ; and that he will fall ^ v 
upon and crush it with the forcc of a thunderbolt. 

Is this then a time for the pursuit of rural amuse- 
ments? Let us rescue our liberties, or die in 
their defence ! ” Upon the remonstrance of his 
friends, however, He proceeded to his farm ; and 
after a short stay there, relumed to the city. He 
arrived in the evening, and early next morning 
went to the /orient, as a candidate for the tribune- 
ship, in opjiosition to Mctcllus ; for to oppose, is 
the nature of that office ; and its power is chiefly 
negative ; insomuch, that the dissent of a single 
voice is sufficient to disannul a measure in which 
the whole assembly beside has concurred. 

Cato was at first attended only by a small 
number of his friends; but, when his. intentions 
were made known, he was immediately sur- 
rounded by men of honour and_ virtue, the rest 
of his acquaintance, who gave him the strongest 
encouragement, and solicited him to apply for the 
tribuneship, not as it might imply a favour con- 
ferred on himself, but as it would be an honour 
and an advantage to his fellow-citizens; observing 
at the same time, that though it had been frei- 
nucntly in his power to obtain this office without \ 
the trouble of opposition ; yet be now stepped!! j 
forth, regardless, not only of tliat trouble, buv p 
even of personal danger, when the liberties ofhfs 
country were at stake. Such was the zeal and 
eagerness of the people that pressed around him 
that it was with the utmost difficulty lie made his 
way to the forvrt. 

Being appointed tribune, with Mefcllusnmongs? 
the rest, he observed that great corruption had 
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crept into the consular elections. On this subject 
he gave a severe charge to the people, which he 
concluded, by affirming on oath, that he would 
prosecute every one that should offend in that 
way. He took care, however, that Silanus,* who 
had married his sister Servilia, should be ex- 
cepted. But against Murzena, who, by means of 
bribery ; had carried the consulship at the same 
time with Silanus, he laid an information. By 
the laws of Rome, the person accused has power 
to set a guard upon him who lays the information, 
that he may have no opportunity of supporting a 
false accusation by private machinations before 
\J his trial. When the person that was appointed 
jV-Mursena’s officer on this occasion observed the 
'1 liberal and candid conduct of Cato ; that he 
nf sought only to support his information by fair 
and open evidence ; he was so struck with the 
excellence and dignity of his character, that he 
would frequently wait upon him in the forum , or 
at his house, and after inquiring whether he should 
proceed that day in the business of the informa- 
tion, if Cato answered in the negative, he made 
no scruple of leaving him. When the trial came 
on, Cicero, who was then consul, and Murzena’s 
advocate, by way of .playing, upon Cato^ threw 
out many pleasant things against the stoics, and 
their paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned 
no small mirth amongst the judges : upon which 
Cato only observed with a smile, . to those who 
stood next him, that Rome had indeed a most 
laughable consul. Murzena acted a very prudent 
part with regard to Cato ; for, though acquitted 
of the charge he had brought against him, he 
nevertheless consulted him on. all occasions of 
' ^ importance during his consulship, respected him 
/►-for his sense and virtue, and made use of his 
// counsels in the administration of government. 
M For Cato, on the bench, was the most rigid dis- 
penser of justice ; though, in private society, he 
was affable and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, he supported the supreme magis- 
trate in a very seasonable manner, by many ex- 
cellent measures during the turbulent times of 
Catiline. It is well known that this man meditated 
nothing less than a total subversion of the Roman 
state ; and that, by the spirited counsels and con- 
duct of Cicero, he was obliged to fly from Rome 
without effecting his purpose. But Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and the rest of the conspirators, after 
reproaching Catiline for his timidity, and the 
feebleness of his enterprises, resolved to dis- 
tinguish themselves at least more effectually. 
Their scheme was nothing less than to burn the 
city, and destroy the empire, by the revolt of the 
colonies and foreign wars. Upon the discovery 
of this conspiracy, Cicero, .as we have observed 
in his life, called a. council ; and the. first that 
spoke was Silanus. He gave it as his opinion, 

that the conspirators should be punished with the 
utmost rigour. This opinion was adopted by the 
rest till it came to Czesar.. This eloquent, man, 
consistent with whose ambitious principles it was 
rather to encourage than to suppress any threaten- 
ing innovations, urged, in his usual persuasive 
manner,, the propriety of allowing the accused 
the privilege of trial ; and that the conspirators 
should only be taken into custody. The senate, 
who were under apprehensions from the people, 
thought it prudent to come into this measure ; 
and even Silanus retracted, . and. declared he 
thought of nothing more than imprisonment, that 
being the most rigorous punishment a citizen of 
Rome could suffer. 

This change of sentiments in those who spoke 
first was followed by the rest, who all gave in to 
milder measures. Blit Cato, who was of a con- 
trary opinion, defended that opinion with the 
greatest vehemence, eloquence, and. energy. He 
reproached Silanus for his pusillanimity in 
changing his resolution. He attacked Czesar, 
and. charged him with a secret design of sub- 
verting the government, under the plausible 
appearance of mitigating speeches and a humane 
conduct; of intimidating the senate, by the 
same means, even in a case where he had to 
fear for himself, and wherein he might think 
himself happy if he could be exempted from every 
imputation and suspicion of guilt : he, who had 
openly and daringly attempted to rescue from 
justice the enemies of the state.; and shown, that 
so far from having any compassion for his country, 
when on the brink of destruction, he could even 
pity and plead for the wretches, the unnatural 
wretches, that meditated its ruin, and grieve that 
their punishment should prevent their design. 
This, it is said, is the only oration of Cato that is 
extant. Cicero had selected a number of the 
swiftest writers, whom he had taught the art of 
abbreviating words by characters, And had placed 
them in different parts of the senate-house. . Be- 
fore his consulate, they had no short-hand writers. 
Cato carried his point ; and it was decreed, agree- 
ably to his opinion, that the conspirators should 
suffer capital punishment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate 
picture of the mind and manners of Cato, the 
least circumstance that may contribute to mark 
them should not escape our notice. While he 
was warmly contesting his point with Czesar, and 
the eyes of the whole senate were upon the dis- 
putants, it is said that a billet was brought in 
and delivered to Czesar. Cato immediately sus- 
pected, and charged him with some traitorous 
design ; and it was moved in the senate, that 
the billet should be read publicly.. Czesar de- 
livered it to Cato, who stood near him ; and the 
latter had no sooner cast his eye upon it than he 
perceived it to be the hand, of his own sister 
Servilia, who was passionately in love with Caesar, • 
by whom she had been debauched. He therefore 
threw it back to Czesar, saying, “Take it, you : 
sot,” and went on with his discourse. Cato was ; 
always unfortunate amongst the women. This 
Servilia was infamous for her commerce with ; 
Czesar ; and his other sister, Servilia, was in still : 
worse repute ; for, though married to Lucullus, > 
one of the first men in Rome, by whom she also . 
had a son, she was divorced for her insufferable ’ 
irregularities. But what was most distressful to , 
Cato was, that the conduct of his own wife Atilia, 

1 '• * From this? passage it should seem that 

l Plutarch supposed Cato to be capable of sacrificing 
Jr to family connections. But the fault lies rather 
>p,in the historian than in the tribune. For, is it to 
fie supposed that the rigid virtue.of Cato should 
descend to the most obnoxious circumstances of 
predilection ? It is not possible to.have a stronger 
instance of his integrity than his refusing the 
alliance of Pompey the Great ; though that refusal 
was impolitic, and attended with bad consequences 
to the state. 
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wns.byno means unexceptionable ; and that, after 
having brought him two children, he was obliged 
to part with her. 

Upon his divorce from :. Atilia , he married 
Martin, the daughter of Philip, a woman of good 
character; but this part of Cato’s life, like the 
plots in the drama, is involved and intricate. 
JThraseas, upon the authority of Munatius, Cato’s 
particular friend, who lived under the same roof 
with him, gives us this account of the matter. 
Amongst the friends and followers of Cato, some 
made a more open profession of their sentiments 
than others. Amongst these was Quintus Hor- 
tensius, a man of great dignity and politeness. 
Not contented merely with the friendship of 
Cato, he was desirous of a family alliance with 
him ; and for this purpose, he scrupled not to 
request that his daughter Portia, who was already 
married to Bibulus, by whom she had two children, 
might be lent to him, as a fruitful soil for the 
purpose of propagation. The thing itself, he 
owned, was uncommon, but by no means un- 
natural or improper. For why should a woman 
in the flower of her age, either continue useless, 
till she is past child bearing, or overburden her 
husband with too large a family? The mutual 
use of women, he added, in virtuous families} 
would not only increase a virtuous offspring, but 
strengthen and extend the connections of society. 
Moreover, if Bibulus should be unwilling wholly 
to give up his wife, she should be restored after 
she had done him the honour of an alliance to 
Cato by her pregnancy. Cato answered, that he 
had the greatest regard for the friendship of 
Hortcnsius, but could not think of his application 
for another man's wife. Hortcnsius, however, 
would not give up the point here ; but when he 
could not obtain Cato’s daughter, he applied for 
liis wife, saying, that she was yet a young woman, 
and Cato’s family already large enough. He 
could not possibly make this request upon a sup- 
position that Cato had no regard for his wife ; for 
she was at that very time pregnant. Notwith- 
standing, the latter, .when he observed the violent 
inclination Hortcnsius had to be allied to him, 
did not absolutely refuse him; but saidyt was 
necessary, to consult Martin’s father, Philip, on 
the occasion. Philip, therefore, was applied to, 
and his daughter was espoused to Hortcnsius 
in the presence and with the consent of Cato. 
These circumstances are not related in the proper 
order of lime ; but, speaking of Cato's connection 
with the women, I was led to mention them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and 
Cxsar, who, on account of his calumnies in the 
senate, was obliged to throw himself on the 
people, had infused a spirit of insurrection into 
the worst and lowest of the citizens, Cato, being 
apprehensive of the consequences, engaged the 
senate to appease the multitude by a free gift of 
com. This cost 1250 talents a year; but it had 
the desired effect.* 

Metcllus, upon entering on his office as tribune, 


* This is almost one-third, more than the sum 
said to have been expended in the same distribu- 

tion in the Life of Cresar ; and even there it is 
incredibly large. . But whatever might he the 
expense, the polity was bad ; for nothing so 
effectually weakens, the hands of government, as 
this method of bribing the populace, and. treating 
them as injudicious nurses do froward children. 


held several seditious meetings, and. published an 
edict, that Pompey should bring his troops into 
Italy, under the pretext of saving the city free* 
the attempts of Catiline. Such was the pretence ; 
but his real design was to give up the state into 
the hands of Pompey. 

Upon. the meeting of the senate, Cato, instead 
of treating Met ell us with, his usual asperity, ex- 
postulated with great mildness, and had even 
recourse to entreaty, intimating, at the same time, 
that his. family had ever stood in the interest of 
the nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato’s mild* 
ness to his fears, was the. more insolent on that 
account, and most audaciously asserted that he 
would carry his purpose into execution, whethctl 
the. senate would or not. The voice, the air, the' 
attitude of Cato, were changed in a moment ; 
and, with all the force of eloquence, he declared 
that while he was living, Pompey should never 
enter armed into the city. The senate neither 
approved of the conduct of Cato, or of Metcllus. 
The latter they considered as a desperate and 
profligate madman, who had no other aim than 
that of general destruction and confusion. The 
virtue of Cato they looked upon as. a kind of 
enthariasm, which would -ever lead him to arm 
in the cause of justice and the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edict, a 
number of aliens, gladiators, and slaves, armed 
by Metcllus, appeared in th e forum. He was 
also followed by several of the commons, who 
wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes of a revo- 
lution ; and his hands were strengthened by the 
pnctorial power of Cxsar. Cato, on the other 
hand, had the principal citizens on his side ; but 
they were rather sharers in. the injury, tha>,- 
auxiliaries in the removal of it. The danger to 
which he was exposed was now so gTeat that his 
family was under the. utmost concern. Th<^ 
greatest part of his friends' and relations came' 
to his house in the evening, and passed the night 
without either eating or sleeping. . His wife and 
sisters bewailed their misfortunes with tears, while 
he himself passed the. evening with the utmost 
confidence and tranquility, encouraging the rest 
to imitate his example. He supped and went to 
rest as usual ; and slept soundly till he was waked 
by his colleague Minutius Thcrmus. He went 
to the forum , accompanied by few, but met by 
many, who advised him to take care of his person. 
When he saw the temple of Castor surrounded 
by armed men, the steps occupied by.gladiato.rs, 
and Metcllus himself seated on an eminence with 
Cxsar, turning to his friends, “ Which," said he, 

" is most contemptible, the saynge disposition, or 
the cowardice, ot him. who brings sucli an army 
against a man who is naked and unarmed? 
Upon this, he proceeded, to the place with Ther- 
mits. Those that occupied the steps fell back to 
make way for him ; but would suffer no one else 
to pass. Munatius only with some difficulty be,, 
drew along with him ; and, as soon as lie entered! ! 
he took his* seat between Cxsar and MetcIImJ 
that he might, by that means, prevent their disW 
course. This embarrassed them not a little ; any** 
what added to their perplexity, was the counte- 
nance and approbation that Cato met with fretn 
all the honest men that were present, who, while 
they admired his firm and steady spirit, so strongly 
marked in his aspect, encouraged him to perse- 
vere in the cause of liberty, and mutually agreed 
to support him. 
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Metellus, enraged at this, proposed to read the 
edict. Cato put m his negative ; and that having 
no effect, he wrested it out of his hand. Metellus 
then attempted to speak it from memory ; but 
Thcrmus prevented him by putting his hand upon 
his mouth. When he found this ineffectual, and 
perceived that the people were gone over to the 
opposite party, he ordered his armed men to make 
a riot, and throw the whole into confusion. Upon 
this the people dispersed, and Cato was left alone, 
•exposed to a storm of sticks and stones. But 
Murama. though the. former had so lately an 
information against him, would not desert him. 
VHe defended him with his gown from the danger 
«to which lie was. exposed ; entreated the mob to 
* desist from their violence, and at length carried 
him off in his arms into the temple of Castor. 
When Metellus found the benches deserted, and 
the adversary'-, put to the rout, he imagined he 
had gained his point, and again very modestly 
proceeded to confirm the edict. The adversary, 
however, quickly rallied, and advanced ,with 
shouts of the greatest courage and confidence. 
Mctellus’s party, supposing that, by some means, 
they had got arms, was thrown into confusion, 
and immediately took to flight. Upon the dis- 
persion of these, Cato came forward, and, by his 
encouragement and applause, established a con- 
siderable party against Metellus. The senate, too, 

, voted that Cato should, at all events, be sup- 
ported ; and that an edict, so pregnant with every- 
thing that was pernicious to order and good 
government, and had even a tendency to civil 
- war, should be opposed with the utmost rigour, 
v W Metellus still maintained his resolution ; but 
' ^finding his friends intimidated by the unconquercd 
7 spirit of Cato, he came suddenly into the open 
/ > court, assembled the people, said everything that 

-he thought might render Cato odious to them ; 
and declared, that would have nothing to do 
with the arbitrary principles of that man, or his 
conspiracy against Pompey, whose disgrace Rome 
might one day have severe occasion to repent. 

Upon this he immediately set off for Asia to 
carry an account of these matters to Pompey. 
And Cato, by ridding the commonwealth of this 
troublesome tribune, and crushing, as it were, in 
him, the growing power of Pompey, obtained the 
, highest reputation.. But what made him still 
more popular was his prevailing on the senate to 
desist from their purpose of voting Metellus in- 
famous, and divesting him of the magistracy. 
His humanity and moderation in not insulting a 
vanquished enemy, were admired by the people 
in general ; whilst men of political sagacity could 
see that he thought it prudent not to provoke 
Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned from the 
war, which being concluded by Pompey, gave 
that general, in some, measure, the laurels ; and 
\bcing rendered obnoxious to the people, through 
she impeachment of Caius Mcmmius, who op- 
Jposed him more from- a view of making his court 
/fro Pompey than any personal hatred, he was in 
danger of losing his triumphs. Cato, however, 
partly, because Lucullus was allied to him by 
marrying his daughter Setvilia, and partly because 
he thought the proceedings unfair, opposed Mem- 
mius, and by that means exposed himself to great 
obloquy. But though divested of his tribunitial 
office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had full 
credit enough to banish Memmius from the cotirts 
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and from the lists. Lucullus, therefore, having 
obtained his triumph, attached himself to Cato, 
as to the strongest bulwark against the power of 
Pompey. When that great man returned from 
the war, confident of his interest at Rome, from 
the magnificent reception he everywhere met 
with, he scrupled not to send a requisition to the 
senate, that they would defer the election of 
consuls till his arrival, that he might support 
Piso. Whilst they were in doubt about the 
matter, Cato, not because he was under any 
concern about deferring the election, but that 
he might intercept the Hopes and attempts of 
Pompey, remonstrated against the measure, and 
carried, it in the negative. Pompey was not a 
little disturbed at this ; and concluding, that, if 
Cato were his enemy, he would be the greatest 
obstacle to his designs, he sent for his friend 
Munatius, and commissioned him to demand two 
of Cato’s nieces in marriage ; the elder for himself, 
and the younger for his son. Some say that they 
were not Cato’s nieces, but his daughters. 13e 
that as it may, when Munatius opened his com- 
mission to Cato, in the presence of his wife and 
sisters, the women were not a little delighted 
with the splendour of the alliance. But Cato, 
without a moment's hesitation, answered, “ Go, 
Munatius ; go, and tell Pompey, that Cato is not 
to be caught in a female snare. Tell him, at the 
same time, that I am sensible of the honour he 
does me ; and whilst he continues to act as he 
ought to do, I shall have that friendship for him 
which is superior to affinity ; but I will never give 
hostages, against my country, to the glory of 
Pompey.” The women, as it is natural to sup- 
pose, were chagrined : and even the friends of 
Cato blamed the severity of his answer. But 
Pompey. soon after gave him an opportunity of 
vindicating his conduct, by open bribery in a 
consular electron. ‘‘You see now, ” sard Cato to 
the women, “what would have been the con- 
sequence of my alliance with Pompey. I should 
have had my share in all the aspersions that are 
thrown upon him.” And they owned that he had 
acted right. However, if one ought to jud^e 
from the event, it is clear that Cato did wrong m 
rejecting the alliance of Pompey. By suffering it 
to devolve to Caesar, the united power of those 
two great men went near to overturn the Roman 
empire. The commonwealth it effectually de- 
stroyed. But this would never have been the 
case, had not Cato, to whom the slighter faults of 
Pompey were obnoxious, suffered him, by. thus 
strengthening his hands, to commit greater crimes. 
These consequences, however, were only impend- 
ing at the period under our review. When 
Lucullus had a dispute with Pompey, concerning 
their institutions in Pontus (for each wanted to 
confirm his own), as the former was evidently 
injured, he had the support of Cato ; while Pom- 
pey, his junior in the senate, in order. to increase 
his popularity, proposed the Agrarian law in 
favour of the army. Cato opposed it, and it 
was rejected ; in consequence of which Pompey 
attached himself to Clodius, the most violent and 
factious of the tribunes ; and much about the 
same time contracted his alliance with Csesar, to 
which Cato, in some measure, led the way. The 
thing was thus. Cresar, on his return from Spain, 
was at once a candidate for the consulship, and 
demanded a triumph. But as the laws of Rome 
required that those who sue for the supreme 
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Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who 
was at the same time closely hunted by Clo- 
dius, by no means to involve his country in a 
civil war, but to yield to the necessity of the 
times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he 
sent before him to Cyprus, he negotiated with 
Ptolemy in such a manner, that he yielded with- 
out coming to blows ; for Cato gave him to under- 
stand, that he should not live in a poor or abject 
condition, but that he. should be appointed high 
priest to the Paphian Venus.* While this was 
negotiating, Cato stopped at Rhodes, at once 
waiting for Ptolemy’s answer, and making pre- 
parations for the reduction of the island. 

In the mean time Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who 
had left Alexandria upon some quarrel with his 
subjcctSj was on his way to Rome, in order to 
solicit his re-cstablishment from Ciesar and Pom- 
pey, by means of the Roman arms. Being in- 
formed that Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, 
in hopes that he would wait upon him. When 
his messenger arrived, Cato, who then happened 
to have taken physic, told him, that if Ptolemy 
wanted to see him, he. might come himself. 
When he came, Cato neither went forward to 
meet him, nor did he so much as rise from his 
seat, but saluted him as he would do a common 

? crson, and carelessly bade him sit down. 

'tolejny was somewhat hurt by it. at first, and 
surprised to meet with such a supercilious severity 
of manners in a man of Cato's mean dress and 
appearance. However, when he entered into 
conversation with him concerning his affairs, 
when he heard his free and nervous eloquence, he 
was easily reconciled to him. Cato, it seems, 
blamed his impolitic application to Rome ; repre- 
sented to him the happiness he had left, and that 
he was about to expose himself to toils, the 
plagues of attendance, and, what was still worse, 
to the avarice of the Roman chiefs, which the 
whole kingdom of Egypt, converted into money, 
could not satisfy. He advised him to return 
with his fleet, and be reconciled to his people, 
offering him at the same time his attendance and 
mediation ; and Ptolemy, restored by his repre- 
sentations, as it were from, insanity to reason, 
admired the discretion and sincerity of Cato, and 
determined to follow his advice. His friends, 
nevertheless, brought him back to his former 
measures ; hut he was no sooner at the door of 
one of the magistrates of Rome than he repented 
of his folly, and blamed himself for rejecting the 
virtuous counsels of Cato, as for disobeying the 
oracle of a god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato’s good stars would 
have it, took himself off by poison. As he was 
said to have left a full treasury, Cato being deter- 


* This appointment seems to be. but a poor 
exchange for a kingdom ; but when it is remem- 
bered that, in the Pagan theology, the priests of 
the gods were not inferior in dignity to princes, 
and that most of them were of royal families; 
when it is considered in what high reputation the 
Paphian Venus stood amongst the ancients, and 
what a lucrative as well as honourable office that 
of her priest must have been, occasioned by the 
offerings of the prodigious concourse of people 
who came annually to pay their devotions at her 
temple ; it will be thought that Ptolemy made no 
bad bargain for his little island. 
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mined to go himself to Byzantium, sent his 
nephew Brutus to Cyprus, because he had not 
sufficient confidence in Canidius : when the exiles 
were reconciled to the rest of the citizens, and all 
things quiet in Byzantium, he proceeded to 
Cyprus. Here he found the royal furniture very 
magnificent in the articles of vessels, tables, 
jewels,. and purple, all which were to be con- 
verted into ready money. In the management of 
this affair he was very exact, attended at the 
sales, took the accounts himself, and brought 
every article to the best market. Nor would he 
trust to the common customs of sale-factors, 
auctioneers, bidders, or even his own friends; 
but had private conferences with the purchasers, 
in which he urged them to bid higher, so that 
everything went off at the greatest rate. By this 
means he gave offence to many of his friends, 
and almost implacably affronted his particular 
friend Munatius. Cccsar, too, in. his oration 
against him, availed himself of this circumstance, 
and treated him very severely. Munatius, how- 
ever, tells us that this misunderstanding was not 
so much occasioned by Cato's distrust, as by his 
neglect of him, and by his own jealousy of Cani- 
dius: for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, 
which Thrascas has chiefly followed. He tells 
us, that he was amongst the last that arrived at 
Cyprus, and by that means found nothing but the 
refuse of the lodgings; that he went to Cato's 
apartments, and was refused admittance, because 
Cato was privately concerting something with 
Canidius ; and that when he modestly complained 
of this conduct, he received a severe answer from 
Cato ; who observed, with Theophrastus, that too 
much love was frequently the occasion of hatred; 
and that he, because of the strength of his 
attachment to him, was angry at the slightest 
inattention. He told him, at the same time, that 
he made use of Canidius as a necessary, agent, 
and because he had more confidence in him than 
in the rest, having found him honest, though he 
had been there from the first, and had oppor- 
tunities of being otherwise. This conversation, 
which he had in private with Cato, the latter, he 
informs us, related to Canidius ; and when this 
came to his knowledge, he would neither attend 
at Cato’s entertainments, nor, though called 
upon, assist at his councils. Cato threatening to 
punish him for disobedience, and, as. is usual, to 
take a pledge from, him;* Munatius paid no 
regard to it, but sailed for Rome, and long re- 
tained his resentment. Upon. Cato’s return, by 
means of Marcia, who at that time lived with her 
husband, he and Munatius were both invited to 
sup with Barca. Cato, who came in after the 
rest of the company had taken their places, asked 
where he should take his place. Barca answered, 

: where he pleased. “Then," said he, “I will 
take my place by Munatius." He therefore took 
his place next him, but be showed him no other 
marks of friendship during supper; afterwards, 
however, at the request of Marcia, Cato wrote to 
him, that he should be glad to see him. He 
therefore waited on him at his own house, and 
being entertained by Marcia till the rest of the 

* When a magistrate refused a summons to the 
senate or public council, the penalty was to take 
some piece of furniture out of his house, and to 
keep it till he should attend. This they called 
pigjiora capere. 
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morning visitors were gone, Cato came in and 
embraced him with great kindness. We have 
dwelt upon these little circumstances the longer, 
as, in our opinion, they contribute, no less than 
more public and important actions, towards the 
clear delineation of manners and characters. 

Cato in his expedition had acquired near 7000 
talents of silver, and being under some appre- 
hensions on account of the length of his voyage, 
he provided a number of vessels that would hold 
two talents and 500 drachmas a-piecc. To each 
of these he tied a long cord, at the end of which 
was fastened a large piece of cork, so that if any 
misfortune should happen to the ship that con- 
tained them, these buoys might mark the spot 
where they lay. The whole treasure, however, 
except a very little, was conveyed with safety. 
Yet his two books of accounts, which he kept 
very accurate, were both lost ; one by shipwreck 
with his freedman Philargyrus, and the other by 
fire at Corcyra ; for the sailors, on account of the 
coldness of the weather, kept fires in the tents by 
night, and thus the misfortune happened. Tins 
troubled Cato, though Ptolemy's servants, whom 
lie had brought over with him, were sufficient 
vouchers for his conduct, against enemies and 
Informers. For he did not intend these accounts 
merely as a proof of his honesty, but to recom- 
mend the same kind of accuracy and industry to 
others. 

As soon as his arrival with the fleet was notified 
in Rome, the magistrates, the priests, the whole 
senate, and multitudes of the people, went down 
to the river to meet him, and covered both its 
banks, so that his reception was something like a 
triumph. Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness 
in his conduct ; for, though the consuts and 
prxtors came to wait upon him, he did not so 
much as attempt to make the shore where they 
were, but rowed carelessly along in a royal six- 
oared galley, and did not land till he came into 
port with his whole fleet. The people, however, 
were struck with admiration at the vast quantity 
of money that was carried along the streets, ana 
the senate, in full assembly, bestowed the highest 1 
encomiums tipon him, and voted him a prxtorship 
extraordinary,* and the right of attending at the 
public shows in a pnetexta, or purple-bordered 
gown. But these honours he thought proper to 
decline. ■ At the same time he petitioned that 
they would grant his freedom to jSicins, an officer 
of Ptolemy’s, in favour of whose diligence and 
fidelity he gave his own testimony. Philip, the 
father of Marcia, was consul at that time, and 
his colleague respected Cato no less for his virtue 
than Philip might for his alliance, so that he had 
in some measure the whole consular interest in 
his hands. When Cicero returned from that exile 
to which he had been sentenced by Clodius, his 
influence was considerable, and he scrupled not, 
in the absence of a Clodius, to^ pull down and 
destroy the tribunitial edicts which the latter had 
put up in the Capitol, Upon this the senate was 
assembled, and Cicero, upon the accusation of 
Clodius, made his defence, by alleging that 
Clodius had not been legally appointed tribune, 
and that, of course, every act of his office was 


* Cato was then but thirty-eight years of age, 
and consequently too young to be pnetor in the 
ordinary way, in whiefi a person could not enter 
on that office till he was forty. 


null and void._ Cato interrupted him, and said, 
that_ he \v*as indeed sensible that the whole 
administration of Clodius had been wicked and 
absurd ; but that if even- act of his office were to 
be annulled, all that he had done in Cyprus would 
stand for nothing, because his commission, issuing 
from a tribune not legally appointed, could not 
be valid ; that Clodius, though he was of a patri- 
cian family, had not been chosen tribune con- 
trary to law, because lie "had previously been 
enrolled in the order of plebeians by an act passed 
for that purpose ; and that, if he had acted un- 
justly in his office, he was liable to personal im- 
peachments, while at the same time the office., 
itself retained its proper force and authority. 
This occasioned a quarrel for some time between 
Cicero and Cato, but afterwards they were recon- 
ciled. 

Cesar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met 
by Pompcy and Crassus, and it was agreed that 
the two last should again stand for the consulship, 
that Cesar should retain his government five 
years longer, and that the best provinces, reve- 
nues, and troops should be secured Jo themselves. 
This was nothing less than n division of empire, 
and a plot against the liberties of the common- 
wealth. This dangerous junction deterred many 
men of distinguished rank and integrity from 
their design of offering themselves candidates for 
the consulship. Cato, however, prevailed on 
Lucius Domitius, who married his sister, not to 
give up the point, nor to resign his pretensions ; 
lor that the contest was, not then for the consul- 
ship, but for the liberties of Rome. The sober 
part of the citizens agreed too, that the consular v 

ower should not be suffered to grow so enormous 

y the union of Crassus and Pompcy ; but that, 
at all events, they were to be separated, and 
Domitius encouraged and supported in the com- 
petition. They assured him, at the same time, 
that he would have the voices of many of the 
people, who were at present only # silent through 
fear. Pompcy’s party, apprehensive of this, lay 
in wait for Domitius, as lie went before day by 
torchlight into the Catrtf-us Afarttus. The torch- ! 
bearer was killed at the first stroke ; the rest 
were wounded and fled, Cato and Domitius alone 
excepted ; for Cato, though he had^ received a 
wound in the arm, still kept Domitius on the 
spot, and conjured him not to desert the cause of 
liberty while he had life, but to oppose to the 
utmost those enemies^ of their country, who 
showed what use they intended to make of that 
power which they sought by such execrable 
means. 

Domitius, however, unable to stand the shock, 
retired, and Pompcy and Crassus were elected 
consuls. Yet Cato gave up nothing for lost, but 
solicited a prrctorslup for himself, that lie might 
from thence, as from a kind of fort, militate against 
the consuls, and notcontend with them in the J 
capacity of a private citizen. The consuls, nppre- j 
hensive that the prxtorial power or Cato would ’ 
not be inferior even to the consular nuthonty, 
suddenly assembled a small senate, and obtained 
a decree, that those who were elected pnetors 
should immediately enter upon their office,* with- 

• There was always a time allotted between 
nomination and po^ession ; that if any undue 
means had been made use cf in the canvass they 
might be discovered. 
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out waiting 1 the usual time to stand the charge, 
if any such charge should be brought against 
them, of bribery and corruption. By this means 
they brought in their own. creatures and de- 
pendents, presided at the election, and gave 
money to the populace. Yet still the virtue of 
Cato could not totally lose its weight. There 
were still those who had honesty enough to he 
ashamed of . selling his interest, and wisdom 
enough to think that it would be of service to the 
state to elect him, even at the public expense. 
He therefore was nominated prretor by the votes 
\ of the first-called tribe ; but Pompey scandalously 
1 | pretending that he heard it thunder, broke up the 

1 \f assembly ; for it is not common for the Romans 
jS to do any business if it thunders. Afterwards, 
by means of bribery, and by the exclusion of the 
virtuous part of the. citizens from the assembly, 
they procured Valtinius to be returned prmtor 
instead of Cato. . Those electors, it is said, who 
voted from such iniquitous motives, like so many 
culprits, immediately ran away. To the rest that 
assembled and expressed their indignation, Cato 
was empowered by one of the tribunes to address 
himself in a speech ; in the course of which he 
foretold, as if inspired by some divine influence, 
all those evils that then threatened the common- 
wealth ; and stirred up the people against Pompey 
and Crassus, who, in the consciousness of their 
guilty . intentions, feared the control of the 
prmtorial power of Cato. In his return home he 
was followed by a greater multitude than all that 
had been appointed, prsctors united. 

. When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribu- 
, . tion of the consular, provinces, and proposed 

* f giving Spain and Africa to one of the consuls, 
T and Syria and Egypt to the other, together with 
fleets and armies, and an unlimited power of! 
making war and extending dominion, the rest of 
the senate, thinking opposition vain, forbore to 
speak against the motion. Cato, however, before 
it was put to the vote, ascended the rostrum in 
order to speak, but he was limited to the space of 
two hours ; and when he had spent this time in 
repetitions, instructions, and predictions, and was 
proceeding in his discourse, the lictor took him 
down from the rostrum. Yet still, when below 
amongst the people, he persisted to speak in 
behalf of liberty ; and the people readily attended 
to him, and joined in his indignation, till the 
consul's beadle again laid hold of him and turned 
him out of the forum . He attempted, notwith- 
standing, to return to his place, and excited the 
people to assist him ; which being done more than 
once, Trebonius, in a violent rage, ordered him 
to prison. Thither he was followed by the 
populace, to whom he addressed himself as he 
went, till., at last, Trebonius, through fear, dis- 
missed him. Thus Cato was rescued that day. 
But, afterwards, the people being partly over- 
awed, and partly corrupted, the consular party 
| prevented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force 
J of arms, from coming out of the senate-house into 
J the assembly, wounded, many, killed some, and 
^ thrust Cato, who said it thundered, out of the 
forum ; so that the law was passed by compulsion. 
This rendered Pompey so obnoxious, that the 
people were going to pull down his statues, but 
were prevented by Cato. Afterwards, when the 
law was proposed for the allotment of Csesar's 
provinces, Cato, addressing himself particularly I 
to Pompey, told him with great confidence he 


did not then consider that he was taking Cmsar 
upon his shoulders ; but when he began to find 
his weight, and could neither support it nor shake 
him off, they would both fall together, and crush 
the commonwealth in their fall ; and then he 
should find, too late, that the counsels of Cato 
were no less salutary for himself than intrinsically 
just. Yet Pompey, though he often heard these 
things, in the confidence of his fortune and his 
power despised them, and feared no reverse from 
the part of Crnsar. 

Cato was the following year appointed prmtor ; 
but he can hardly be said to have contributed so 
much to the dignity of that high office by the 
rectitude of his conduct, as to have derogated 
from it by the meanness of his dress; for he 
would often go to the prretorial bench without his 
robe or his shoes, and sit in judgment, even in 
capital cases, on some of the first personages in 
Rome. Some will have it, that he passed sentence 
when he had drank after dinner, but that is not 
true. He was resolved to extirpate that extreme 
corruption which then prevailed amongst the 
people in elections of every kind ; and, in order 
to effect this, he moved that a law should be 
passed in the senate, for every candidate, though 
no information should be laid, to declare upon 
oath in what manner he obtained his election. 
This gave offence to the candidates, and to the 
more mercenar}' part of the people. So that, as 
Cato was going in the morning to the tribunal, he 
was so much insulted and pelted with stones by 
the mob, that the whole court fled, and he with 
difficulty escaped into the rostrum. There he 
stood, and his firm and steady aspect soon hushed 
the clamours and disorders of the populace ; so 
that when he spoke upon the subject, he was 
heard with a general silence.* The senate 
publicly testified their approbation of his con- 
duct but he answered, that no compliment could 
be paid to them at least for. deserting the prretor, 
and declining to assist him when in manifest 
danger. This measure distressed the candidates 
considerably; for, on the one hand, they were 
afraid of giving bribes, and on the other, they 
were apprehensive of losing their election, if it 
should be done by their opponents. # They thought 
it best, therefore, jointly, to deposit 500 sestertia 
each ? t then to canvass in a fair and legal manner, 
and if any one should be convicted of bribery, he 
should forfeit his deposit. Cato was appointed 
guarantee of this agreement, and the money was 
to be lodged in his hand ; but for this he accepted 

* This circumstance in Cato's life affords a 
good comment on the following passage in Virgil, 
and at the same time the laboured dignity and 
weight of that verse, — 

Pietate gravem et meritis si forte virum quem, 
conveys a very strong and just idea of Cato. 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coorta est 
Seditio, sasvitque animis ignobile vulgus; 

J amque faces et saxa volant ; furor arma minis- 
trat. 

Turn, pietate gravem et meritis si forte virum 
quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant : 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 

Virg. JE n, 1. 

t Cicero speaks of this agreement in one of his 
epistles to Atticus. 
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that Cesar will have recourse to arms ; and that 
the power which he has obtained by deceiving 
the people, he will make use of to enslave them." 
However, Cato had but little influence out of the 
senate, for the people were bent on aggrandizing 
Gesar ; and even the senate, while convinced by 
the arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the news was brought that Cesar had 
taken Ariminum, and was advancing with his 
army towards Rome, the people in general, and 
even Pompey, cast their eyes upon Cato, as on 
the only person who had foreseen the original 
designs of Caesar. 41 Had ye then," said Cato, 
“attended to my counsels, you would neither 
now have feared the power of one man, nor 
would it have been in one man that you should 
have placed your hopes." Pompey answered, 
that Cato had indeed been a better prophet, but 
that he had himself acted a more friendly part. 
And Cato then advised the senate to put every- 
thing into the hands of Pompey : “For the 
authors of great evils," he said, 11 know best 
how to remove them." As Pompey perceived 
that his forces were insufficient, and even the 
few that he had by no means hearty in his cause, 
he thought proper to leave the city. Cato, being 
determined to follow him, sent his youngest son 
to Munatius, who was in the country^ of the 
JBrutii, and took the eldest along with him. As 
his family, and particularly his daughters, wanted 
a proper superintendent, he took Marcia again, 
who was then a rich widow; for Hortensius was 
dead, and had left her his whole estate. This 
circumstance gave Caesar occasion to reproach 
Cato with his avarice, and to call him the mer- 
cenary husband. “ For why," said he, “ did he 
part with her, if he had occasion for her himself? 
And, if he had not occasion for her, why did he 
take her again ? The reason is obvious. It was 
the wealth of Hortensius. He lent the j’oung 
man his wife, that he might make her a rich 
widow." But, in answer to this, one need only 
quote that passage of Euripides — 

Call Hercules a coward ! 

For it would be equally absurd to reproach Cato 
with covetousness as it would be to charge Her- 
cules with want of courage. Whether the conduct 
of Cato was altogether unexceptionable in this 
affair is another question. __ However, as soon 
as he had remarried Marcia, he gave her the 
charge of Jus family, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is said that he neither cut 
his hair, nor shaved his beard, nor wore a gar- 
land ; but was uniform in his dress, as in his 
anguish for his country. On which side soever 
victoiy might for a while declare, he changed 


much more discreet than it would be to tell a 
madman, who had a flambeau in his hand, that 
he_ intended to bum a house. Cato, in our 
opinion, with all his virtue, contributed no less 
to the destruction of the commonwealth than 
Caisar himself. Wherefore did he id ly exasperate 
that ambitious man, by objecting against a public 
thanksgiving for his victories ? There was a pre- 
judice m that part of Cato's conduct which had 
but the shadow of virtue to support it. Kay, 
it is more than probable, that it was out of spite 
to Qcsar that Cato gave the whole consular 
power to Pompey. It must be remembered that 
Catsar had debauched Cato's sister. 


not on that account his habits. Being appointed 
to the government of Sicily, he passed over to 
Syracuse; and finding that Asinius Pollio was 
arrived at Messenia with a detachment from the 
enemy, he sent to him to demand the reason of 
his coming ; but Pollio only answered his question 
by another, and demanded of Cato to know the 
cause of those revolutions. When he was in- 
formed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and 
was encamped at Dyrrhachxum, “ How mys- 
terious," said he, “are the ways of Providence l 
When Pompey neither acted upon the principles 
of wisdom nor of justice, he was invincible ; but 
now that he would save the liberties of his - 
country, his good fortune seems to have forsaken 
him." Asinius, he said, he could easily drive out 
of Sicily; but as greater supplies were at hand, 
he was unwilling to involve the island in war. 
He therefore advised the Syracusans to consult 
their safety by joining the stronger party : and 
soon after set sail. When he came to Pompey, 
his constant sentiments were, that the war should 
be procrastinated in hopes of peace ; for that, if 
they came to blows, which party soever might be 
successful, the event would be decisive against 
the liberties of the state. He also prevailed on 
Pompey, and the council of war, that neither any 
city subject to the Romans should be sacked, 
nor any Roman killed, except in the field of 
battle. By this he gained great glory, and 
brought over many, by his humanity, to the 
interest of Pompey. 

When he went into Asia for the purpose of 
raising men and ships, he took, with him his sister 
Servilia, and a little boy that she had by Lucullus ; 
for, since the death of her husband, she had lived 
with him; and this circumstance of putting her- 
self under the eye of Cato, and of following him 
through the severe discipline of camps, greatly 
recovered her reputation : yet Cmsar did not fail 
to censure Cato even on her account. 

Though Pompey's officers in Asia did not think 
that they had much need of Cato's assistance, yet 
he brought over the Rhodians to their interest ; 
and there leaving his sister Servilia and her son, 
he joined Pompey's forces, which were now on a 
respectable footing, both by sea and land. It 
was on this occasion that. Pompey discovered his 
final views. At first, he intended to have given 
Cato the supreme naval command ; and he had then 
no fewer than 500 men of war, beside an infinite 
number of open galleys and tenders. Reflecting, 
however, or reminded by his friends, that Cato’s 
great principle was on all occasions to rescue the 
commonwealth from the government of an in- 
dividual ; and that, if invested with so consider- , 
able a power himself, the moment Cscsar should be \ 
vanquished, he would oblige^ Pompey too to lay i 
down his arms, and submit to the laws ; he 
changed his intentions, though he had already 
mentioned them to Cato, and gave the command ■ v 
of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, how- 
ever, was not abated by this conduct. When 
they were on the eve of battle at Dyrrhachium, 
Pompey himself addressed and encouraged the 
army, and ordered his^ officers^ to do the same. A 
Their addresses, notwithstanding, were coldly 
received. __ But when Cato rose and spoke, upon 
the principles of philosophy, concerning liberty, 
virtue, death, and glory; when, by his impas- 
sioned action, he showed that he felt what he 
spoke, and that his eloquence took its glowing j 
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tvouflci not transgress the laws, for the soke of 
■which he was waging war with the man who 
trampled upon them ; nor, when he was only f>ro- 
f>nztor % take the command from a freconsuL 
For Scipio had been appointed proconsul; and 
his name inspired the generality with hopes of 
success ; for they though: a Scipio could not be 
beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being established commander in chief, to 
gratify Juba, was inclined to put afl the inhabi- 
tants of Utica to the sword, and to raze the city 
as a place engaged in the interest of Ccesar. But 
Cato would not suffer it: he inveighed loudly in 
council against that design, invoking heaven and 
earth to oppose it ; and, with much difficulty, 
rescued that people out of the hands of, cruelty. 
After which, partly on their application, and 
partly at the request of Scipio, lie agreed to take 
the command of the town, that it might neither 
willingly nor unwillingly fall into the hands of 
Cmsar. Indeed, it was a place very convenient 
and advantageous to those, who were masters of 
it ; and Cato added much to its strength, as well 
as convenience. For he brought into it a vast 
quantity of bread corn, repaired the walls, 
erecced (awens, and fortified tc with ditches and 
ramparts. Then he armed all the youth of Utica, 
and posted them in the trenches under his eye : 
as for the rest of the inhabitants, he kept them 
close within the walls; but, at the same time, 
took great care that they should suffer no injury 
of any land from the Romans. And by the 
supply of arms, of money, and provisions, which 
he sent in great quantities to the camp, Utica 
came to be considered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given to Pornpey, he 
now gave to Scipio, not to risk a battle with 
an able and experienced warrior, but to take the 
advantage of time, which most effectually blasts 
the growth of tyranny. Scipio, however, in his 
rashness, despised these counsels, and once even 
scrupled not to reproach Cato with cowardice; 
asking whether he could not be satisfied with 
sitting still himself within the walls and bars, 
unlc?s he hindered others from taking bolder 
measures upon occasion. Cato wrote back that 
he was ready to cross over into Italy with the 
horse and foot which he had brought into Africa, 
and, by bringing Cesar upon himself, to draw 
him from his design against Scipio. liut Scipio 
only ridiculed the propose) ; end it was plain time 
Cato now repented his giving up to him the com- ! 
mand, since he saw that Scipio would take no 
rational scheme for the conduct of the war ; and 
that »f lie should, beyond all expectation, succeed, 
he would behave with no kind of moderation 
to the citizens. It was therefore Cato's judg- 
ment, and he often declared it to his friends, 
that by reason of the incapacity and rashness of 
the generals, he could hope no good end of the 
war; and that, even if victory should declare for 
them, and Ckcsnr be destroyed, for his part, he 
should not stay at Rome, but fly from the cruelty 
and inhumanity of Scipio, who already threw 
rut insolent menaces against many of the 
Romans. 

The thing came to pass sooner than he ex- 
pected. About midnight a person arrived from 
army, y hence he had been three days in 
i coming, vrith news that a great battle had been 
| J-'itgfc: at Truspus : that all was lost ; that Carsar 
| va*. master tf both the camps; and that Scipio 


end Juba were fled with n few troops, which had 
escaped the general slaughter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people cf 
Utica, as might be expected amidst the appre- 
hensions of night and war, were in the utmost 
distraction, and could scarce keep themselves 
within the walls. But Cato making his appear- 
ance among the citizens, who were running up 
and down the streets with great confusion and 
clamour, encouraged them in the best manner he 
could. To remove the violence of terror and 
astonishment, he told them the case might not 
be so bad as it urns represented, the misfortune 
being probably exaggerated by report ; and thus U 
he calmed the present tumult As soon as it was 
light, he summoned to the temple of Jupiter the \ 
300 whom he made use of as a council. . These | 
were the Romans who trafficked there in mer- 
chandise and exchange of money.; and to them 
he added all the senators, and their sons. While 
they were assembling, he entered the house with 
great composure and firmness of look, as if no- 
thing extraordinary, had happened ; and read a 
book which he had in his hand. This contained 
an account of the stores, the corn, the arms, and 
other icaglecaents of urze, and the amsters*. 

When they . were met, he opened the matter 
with commending. the 300, for the extraordinary 
alacrity and fidelity they had shown in serving 
the public cause with their purses, their persons, 
and their counsels ; and exhorting them not to 
entertain different views, or to endeavour to save 
themselves by flight; “for,” continued he, “if 
you keep in a body, Crcsar will not hold you in 
such contempt, if you continue the war ; and you 
will be more likely, to be spared, if you havc'N 
recourse to submission, I desire you will con- 5 
sijer the point thoroughly, and what resolution 
soever you may take, 1 will not blame you. If 
you are inclined to go with the stream of fortune, 

1 $hall impute the change to the necessity of the 
times. It you bear up against their threatening 
aspect, and continue to face danger in the cau<c 
of liberty, I will be your fellow-soldier, as well 
as captain, till our country has experienced the 
last issues of her fate: our country’, which is not 
in Utica, or Adrymettum, hut Rome ; and she, in 
her vast resources, has often recovered herself 
from greater falls than this. Many resources we 
certainly have at present ; and the principal is, 
that we have to contend with a man whose occa- 
sions oblige him to attend to \*nriou$ objects. 
Spain is gone over to young Pornpey, and Rome, 
as yet unaccustomed to the yoke, is ready to 
spurn it from h.cr, and to rise on any prospect of 
change. Nor is danger to be declined. In this 
you may take vour enemy for a pattern, who is 
prodigal of his blood in the most iniquitous cause ; 
whereas,, if you succeed, you will live extremely 
happy ; if you miscarry, the uncertainties of war 
will be terminated with a glorious death. Utrav 1 
ever, deliberate amon; yourselves as to the 
you should take, first entreating heaven to pros- \* 
per your determinations in a manner worthy the v| 
courage and zeal you have already shown,” 1 

This speech of Cato's inspired some with confi - 1 
deacc, and even with hope.; and the generality 
were so much affected with his intrepid, his 
generous, and humane turn of mind, that they 
almost forgot their present danger; and looking 
upon him as the only general that was invincible, 
and superior to all fortune, they desired him to 
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make what use he thought proper of their for- 
tunes and their arms ; for that it was better to 
die under his banner than to save their lives at 
the expense of betraying so much virtue. One 
of the council observed the expediency of a 
decree for enfranchising the slaves, and many 
commended the motion : Cato, however, said he 
would not do that, because it was neither just nor 
lawful ; but such as their masters would volun- 
tarily discharge, he would receive, provided they 
were of proper age to bear arms. This many 
promised to do ; and Cato withdrew, after having 
ordered lists to be made out of all that should 
offer. 

■' A little after this,. letters were brought, him 
from Juba and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a 
small corps concealed in the mountains, desired 
to know Cato's intentions ; proposing to wait for 
him if he left Utica, or to assist him if he chose 
to stand c siege. Scipio also lay at anchor under 
a promontory near Utica, expecting an answer 
on the same account. 

Cato thoilght it advisable to keep the messen- 
ger till he should know the final determination of 
the three hundred. All of the patrician order 
with great readiness enfranchised and armed 
their slaves ; but as for the three hundred, who 
dealt in traffic and loans of money at high inte- 
rest, and whose slaves were a considerable part 
of their fortune, the impression which Cato's 
speech had made upon them did not last long. 
As some bodies easily receive heat, and as easily 
grow cold again when the fire is removed, so the 
sight of Cato warmed and liberalized these 
traders ; but when they came to consider 
matter among themselves, the dread of Oesar 
soon put to flight the reverence for Cato, and for 
virtue. For thus they talked — “ What arc we, 
and what is the man whose orders we refuse to 
receive? Is it not Oesar into whose hands the 
whole power of the Roman empire is fallen? 
And surely none of us is a Scipio, a Pompey, or 
a Cato. Shall we, at a time when their .fears 
make all men entertain sentiments beneath their 
dignity — shall we, in Utica, fight for the liberty 
of Rome with a man against whom Cato and 
Pompey the Great durst not make a stand in 
Italy? Shall we enfranchise our slaves to op- 
pose Cmsar, who have no more liberty ourselves 
than that conqueror is pleased to leave us? Ah ! 
wretches that we arc ! Let us at last know our- 
selves, and send. deputies to intercede with him 
for mercy." This was the language of the most 
moderate among the three hundred; but the 
greatest part of them lay in wait for the patri- 
cians, thinking, if they could seize upon them, 
they should more easily make their peace with 
Ctesar. Cato suspected the change, but made 
no remonstrances against it : lie only wrote to 
Scipio and Juba, to keep at a distance from 
Utica, because the three hundred were not to be 
depended upon. 

In the mean time a considerable body of 
cavalry, who had escaped out of the battle, ap- 
proached Utica, and despatched three men to 
Cato, though they could come to no unanimous re- 
solution. For some were for joining Juba, some 
Cato, and others were afraid to enter Utica. 
This account being brought to Cato, he ordered 
Marcus Rubrius to attend to the business of the 
three hundred, and quietly to take down the 
names of such as offered to set free their slaves, 


without pretending to use the least compulsion. 
Then he went out of the town, taking the senators 
with him, to a conference with the principal 
officers of tlic cavalry. He entreated their 
officers not to abandon so many Roman senators ; 
nor to choose Juba, rather than Cato, for their 
general ; but to join, and mutually contribute to 
each other's safety by entering the city, which 
was impregnable in point of strength, and had 
provisions and everything necessary for defence 
for many yep. rs. The senators seconded this ap- 
plication with prayers and tears. The officers 
went to consult the troops under their command ; 
and Cato, with the senators, sat down upon one 
of the mounds to wait their answer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, 
inveighing against the three hundred, who, he 
said, behaved in a very disorderly manner, and 
were raising commotions in the city. . Upon this, 
many of the senators thought their condition 
desperate, and gave in to the utmost expressions 
of grief. But Cato endeavoured to encourage 
them, and requested the three hundred to have 
patience. 

Nor was there anything moderate in the pro- 
posals of the cavalry. The answer from them 
was that they had no desire to be in the pay of 
Juba ; nor did they fear Cccsar while they should 
have Cato for their general ; but to be shut up 
with Uticans, Phoenicians, who would change 
with the wind, was a circumstance which they 
could not bear to think of ; 4 ‘ for," said they, ** if 
they arc quiet now, yet when Caesar arrives, they 
will betray us and conspire our destruction. 
Whoever, therefore, desires us to range under 
his bannci there, must first expel the Uticans, 
or put them to the '*'ord, and then call us into a 
place clear of enemies and barbarians." These 
proposals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous 
and savage : however, he mildly answered, that 
he would talk with the three hundred about them. 
Then, entering the city again, he applied to that 
set of men, who now no longer, out of reverence 
to him, dissembled or palliated their designs. 
They openly expressed their resentment that any 
citizens should presume to lead them against 
Ctesar, with whom all contest was beyond their 
power and their hopes. Nay, some went so far 
as to say that the senators ought to be detained 
in the town till Oesar came. Cato let this pass 
as if he heard it not; and, indeed, he was a little 
deaf. 

But. being informed that the cavalry were 
marching off, he was afraid that the three hun- 
dred would take some desperate step with respect 
to the senators ; and lie therefore went in pursuit 
of them with his friends. As lie found they were 
got under march, he rode after them. It was 
with pleasure they saw him approach ; and. they 
exhorted him to go with them, and save his life 
with theirs. On this occasion, it is said that 
Cato shed tears, while he interceded with ex- 
tended hands in behalf of the senators. He even 
turned the heads of some of their horses, and laid 
hold of their armour, till he prevailed with them 
to stay, at least, that day, to secure the retreat of 
the senators. 

When he came back with them, and had com- 
mitted the charge of the gates to some, and the 
citadel to others, the three hundred were under 
great apprehensions of being punished for their 
inconstancy , and sent to beg of Cato, by all 
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means, to come and speak to them. But the 
senators avould not suffer him to go. They said 
they would never let their guardtnn.and deliverer 
come into the hands of such perfidious and trai- 
torous men. It was now, indeed, that Cato’s 
virtue appeared to all ranks of men in Utica in 
the clearest light, and commanded the highest 
love and admiration. Nothing could be more . 
evident than that the most perfect integrity was J 
the guide of his actions, lie had long resolved j 
to put an end to bis being, and yet be submitted 
to inexpressible labours, cares, and conflicts, for 
others ; that, after he had secured their lives, he 
might relinquish his own. For his intentions in 
that respect were obvious enough, though he en- 
deavoured to conceal them. 

Therefore, after having satisfied the senators as 
well as he could, he went alone to wait upon the 
three hundred. They thanked him for the favour, 
and entreated him to trust them and make use of 
their services ; but as they were not Catos, nor 
had Cato's dignity of mind, they hoped he would 
pity their weakness. They told him they had 
resolved to send deputies to Cxsar, to intercede 
first and principally for Cato. If that request 
should not be granted, they would have no obliga- 
tion to him for any favour to themselves ; but as 
Jong as they had breath, would fight for Cato. 
Cato made his acknowledgments for their regard, 
and advised them to send immediately to inter- 
cede for themselves. “ For me,” said he, “in- 
tercede not. It is for the conquered to turn 
suppliants, and for those who have done an injury 
to beg pardon. For my part, I have been un- 
conqucrcd through life, and superior in the thing 
I wished to be; for in justice and honour I nm 
Cesar’s superior. Cmsar is the vanquished, the 
falling man, being now clearly convicted of those 
designs against his country which he had long 
denied.” 

After he lad thus spoken to the three hundred, 
he left them J and being informed that Caesar was 
already on his march to Utica, “ Strange !” said 
he, “it seems he take us for men.” He then went 
to the senators, and desired them to hasten their 
flight while the cavalry remained. He likewise 
shut all the gateSj except that which leads to the 
sea ; appointed ships for those who were to depart ; 
presided for good order in the town ; redressed 
grievances ; composed disturbances, and furnished 
all who wanted with the necessary provisions for 
the voyage. About this time Marcus Octavius* 
approached the place with two legions ; and, as 
soon as he had encamped, sent to desire Cato to 
settle with him the business of the command. 
Cato gave the tnevenger no answer, but turning 
to his friends, said, " Need we wonder that our 
cause has not prospered, when we retain our 
ambition on the very brink of min?” 

In the mean time, having the intelligence that 
the cavalry, at their departure, were taking the 
goods of the Uticans as a lawful prize. he hastened 
up to them, and snatched the plunder out of the 
hands of the foremost : upon which they all threw 
down what they had got, and retired in silence, 
dejected and a*hamed. Heathen assembled the 
Uticans, and applied to them in behalf of the three 
hundred, desiring them not to exasperate Cxsar 
against tho*e Homans, but to act in concert with 
them, and con suit each other's safety. After which 

* The same who commanded Pompey’s fleet. 


he returned to the seaside to. look upon the em- 
barkation : and such of his friends and acquaint- 
anccs as he could persuade logo, he embraced, and 
dismissed w ith great marks of affection. His son 
was not willing to go with the rest ; and he thought 
it was not right lo insist on his leaving a.fatncr 
he was so fond of. There was one StatylHus,* a 
young man, who affected a firmness of resolution 
above his years, and, in. all respects, studied to 
appear like Cato, superior to passion. As this 
young man’s enmity to Caesar was well known, 
Catodesired him by all means to take ship with 
the rest ; and, when he found him bent upon 
staying, he turned to Apollonides. the stoic, and 
Demetrius the peripatetic, and said, “It is youf'V 
business to reduce this man’s extravagance of 1 
mind, and to make him see what is for his good.” 

He now dismissed all except such as had business 
of importance with him : and upon these he spent 
that night and the great part of the day following. 

Lucius C.xsar, a relation of the conqueror, who 
intended to intercede for the t hree hundred, desired 
Cato to assist him in composing a suitable speech. 
“And for you,” said he, “ I shall think it an honour 
to become the most humble suppliant, and even to 
throw' myself at his feet.” Cato, however, would 
not suffer it : “ If I chose to be indebted,” said 
he, “ to Gesar for my life, I ought to £0 in person, 
and without any mediator; but I will not have 
any obligation to a tyrant in a business by which 
he subverts the laws. And he does subvert the 
Jaws, by saving, as a master, those over whom he 
has no right of authority. Nevertheless, we will 
consider, if you please, how' to make your applica- 
tion most effectual in behalf of the three hundred. , 

After he had spent some time with Luems'b 
Gesar upon this affair, he recommended his. son n 
and friends to his protection, conducted him a little 
on his way, and then took his leave, and retired 
to his own house. His son and the rest of his 
friends being assembled there, he discoursed with 
them a considerable time; and, among other 
things, charged the young man to take no share 
in the administration. “ For the state of affairs,” 
said he, “ is such, that it is impossible for you to 
fill any office in. a manner worthy of Cato ; and 
to do it otherwise would be unworthy of your- 
self.” 

In. the evening he went to the hath; where, 
bethinking himself of Statyllius, he called out 
aloud to Apollonides, and said, “Have you taken 
down the pride, of that young man? and is he 
gone without bidding us farewell ? ” “No, in- 
deed,” answered the philosopher, “we have 
taken a great deni of pains with him ; but he con- 
tinues as lofty and resolute as ever ; he says he 
will stay, and certainly follow your conduct.” 
Cato then smiled, and said, “That will soon be 
seen.” > 

After bathing, he went to supper, with a large 
company, at which Jie sat, as he had always donth 
since the b " 
above) he 

All his friend^ „ ... .. f 

supped with him. After supper, the wine was 
seasoned with much wit and learning ; and many 


at which he sat, as he had always dor.CxX 
: battle of Pharsalia ; for (as we observed r \ 
ic never now lay down except to sleep. \\ 
friends, and the magistrates of Utica, V 

Af... : T 


* This brave young Homan was the same who, 
after the battle of Philippi, went through the 
enemy, to inquire into the condition of Brutus's 
camp, and was slain in his return by Cx^ar’s 
soldiers. 
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questions in philosophy were proposed and dis- 
cussed. In the course of the conversation, they 
came to the paradoxes of the stoics (for so their 
maxims are commonly called), and to this in par- 
ticular, that the good man only is free, and all 
bad men arc slaves.* The peripatetic, in pur- 
suance of his principles, took up the argument 
against it. Upon which, Cato attacked him with 
great warmth, and in a louder and more vehement 
accent than usual, carried on a most spirited dis- 
course to a considerable length. From the tenor 
of it, the whole company perceived he had deter- 
mined to put an end to his being, to extricate 
himself from the hard conditions on which he was 
rtu hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy silence the 
consequence of his discourse, he endeavoured to 
recover the^ spirits of his guests, and to remove 
their suspicions, by talking of their present affairs, 
and expressing his fears both for his friends and 
partisans who were upon their voyage ; and for 
those who had to make their way through dry 
deserts, and a barbarous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his 
usual evening walk with his friends, and gave the 
officers of the guards such orders as the occasion 
required, and then retired to his chamber. The 
extraordinary ardour with which he embraced his 
son and his friends at this parting, recalled all 
their suspicions. He lay down, and began to 
read Plato’s book on the immortality of the soul ; 
but before he had gone through with it, he looked 
up, and took notice that his sword was not at the 
head of his bed, where it used to hang ; for his 
son had taken it away while he was at supper. 

• He, therefore, called his servant and asked him, 
who had taken away his sword ? As the servant 
made no answer, he returned to his book ; and, 
after awhile, without any appearance of haste or 
hurry, as if it was only by accident that he called 
for the sword, he ordered him to bring it. The 
servant still delayed to bring it, and he had 
alienee till he had read out his book : but then 
e called his servants one by one, and in a louder 
tone demanded his sword. At last he struck one 
of' them such a blow on the mouth that he hurt 
his own hand ; and growing more angry, and 
raising his voice still higher, he cried, “I am 
betrayed and delivered naked to my enemy by 
my soil' and, my servants." FI is son then ran in 
with his friends, and tenderly embracing him, 
had recourse to tears and entreaties. But Cato 
rose up, and ? with a stern and awful look, thus 
expressed himself: — “When, and where did I 
show any signs of distraction, that nobody offers 
to dissuade me from any purpose I may seem to 
be wrong in, but I must be hindered from pur- 
suing my resolutions, thus disarmed ? And you, 
youngman, why do not you bind your father? 
bind his hands behind his back, that when Cmsar 
comes, he may find me utterly incapable of 
\resistance ? As to a sword, I have no need of it 
(to despatch myself ; for if I do but hold my breath 
/awhile, or dash my head against the wall, it will 
/ answer the purpose as well." 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young 
man went out of the chamber weeping, and with 
him all the rest, except Demetrius and Apollo- 
nides. To these, philosophers he addressed him- 

* This was not the sentiment of the stoics only, 
but of Socrates. 
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self in a milder tone. “Are you also deter- 
mined to make a man of my age live whether he 
will or no? And do you sit here in silence to 
watch me? Or do you bring any arguments to 
prove, that, now Cato has no hopes from any 
other quarters, it is no dishonour to beg mercy . 
of his enemy ? Why do not you begin a lecture ‘ 
to inform me better, that, dismissing the opinions 
in which you and I have lived, we may, through 
Caesar’s means, grow wiser, and so have a still 
greater obligation to him? As yet I have deter- 
mined nothing with respect to myself; but I 
ought to have it in my power to put my purpose 
in execution, when 1 have formed it. And, in- 
deed, I shall, in some measure, consult with you, 
for I shall proceed in my deliberations upon the 
principles of your philosophy. Be satisfied then, 
and go tell my son, if persuasion will not do, not 
to have recourse to constraint." 

They made no answer, but went out ; the tears 
falling from their eyes as they withdrew. The 
sword was sent in by a little boy. He drew, atid 
examined it, and finding the point and the edge 
good, “Now," said he, “I am master of my- 
self." Then laying down the sword, he took up 
the book again, and, it is said, he perused the 
whole twice.* After which, he slept so sound 
that he was heard by those who were in waiting 
without. About midnight he called for two of 
his freedmen, Cleanthcs the physician, and 
Butas, whom he generally employed about public 
business. The latter lie sent to the port, to see 
whether all the 'Romans had put off to sea, and 
bring him word. 

In the mean time he ordered the physician to 
dress his hand, which was inflamed by the blow 
he had given his servant. This was some con- 
solation to the whole house, for now they thought 
he had dropped his design against his life.^ Soon 
after this Butas returned, and informed him that 
they were all got off except Crassus, who had 
been detained by some business, but that he 
intended to embark very soon, though the wind 
blew hard, and the sea was tempestuous. Cato, 
at this news, sighed in pity of his friends at sea, 
and sent Butas again, that if any of them hap- 
pened to have put back, and should be in want of 
anything, he might acquaint him with it. 

By this time the birds began to sing, and Cato 
fell 'again into a little slumber. Butas, at his 
return, told him all was quiet in the harbour,* 
upon which Cato ordered him to shut the door, 
having, first stretched himself on the bed, as' if 
he designed to sleep out the rest of the night. 
But after But us was gone, he drew his sword, 
and stabbed himself under the breast. However, 
he Could not strike hard enough on account of 
the inflammation in his hand, and therefore did 
not presently expire, but in the struggle with 
death fell from the bed, and threw down a little 
geometrical table that stood by. 

The noise alarming the servants, they cried 
out, and his son and his friends immediately 
entered the room. They found him weltering in 
his blood, and his bowels fallen out ; at the same 
time he was alive and looked upon them. They 
were struck with inexpressible horror. The phy- 
sician approached to examine the wound, and 
finding the bowels uninjured, he put them up, 

* Yet this very dialogue condemns suicide in 
the strongest terms. 
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and began to sew up the wound. But as soon as ] 
Cato came a little to himself, he thrust away the 1 
physician, tore open the wound, plucked out Ins 
own bowels, and immediately expired- ; 

In less time than one would think all the family 
could be informed of this sad event the three 
hundred were at the door ; and a little after, all 
the people of Utica thronged about it, with one 
voice calling him their benefactor, their saviour, 
the only free and unconquered man. This they 
did, though, at the same time, they had intel- 
ligence that Csesar was approaching. Neither 
fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor the 
factious disputes that prevailed among them- 
selves, could divert them from doing honour to 
Cato. They adorned the body in a magnificent 
manner, and, after a splendid procession, buned 
it near the sea ; where now stands his statue, 
with a sword in the right hand. 

This great business over, they began to take 
measures for saving themselves and their city. 
Cmsar had been informed by persons who went 
to surrender themselves, that Cato remained in 
; Utica, without any thoughts of flight; that he 
provided for the escape _ of others, indeed, but 
that himself, with his friends and his son, lived 
there without any appearance of fear or appre- 
hension. Upon these . circumstances he could 
form no probable conjecture. However, as it 
was a great point with him to get Cato into his 
hands, he advanced to the place with his army 
with all possible expedition. And when he had 
intelligence of Cato's death, he is reported to 
have uttered this short sentence, “ Cato, I envy 
thee thy death, since thou couldst envy me the 
glory of saving thy life.” Indeed, if Cato had 
designed to owe his life to Czesar, he would not 
so much have tarnished his own honour as have 
added to that of the conqueror. What might 
have been the event is uncertain ; but, in all | 


probability, Cassar would have inclined to the 
merciful side. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eighty His son 
suffered nothing from Caesar ; but, it is said, he 
was rather immoral, and that he was censured 
for his conduct with respect to women. In 
Cappadocia he lodged at the house of Marpha- 
dates, one of the royal family, who had a very 
handsome wife ; and as he stayed there a longer 
time than decency could warrant, such jokes as 
these were passed upon him : “ Cato goes the 
morrow after the thirtieth day of the month.” 

“ Porcius and Marphadates are two friends who 
have but one soul ; ” for the wife of Marpha- i 
dates was named Psyche , which signifies soul'. • 
tl Cato is a great and generous man, and has a 
royal soul .” Nevertheless, he wiped off # all 
aspersions by his death ; for, fighting at Philippi f | 
against Octavius Csesar and Antony, in the 
cause of liberty, after his party gave way, he 
disdained to fly. Instead of slipping out of the 
action, he challenged the enemy to try their 
strength with Cato ! he animated such of his 
troops as had stood their ground, and fell, ac- 
knowledged by his adversaries as a prodigy of 
valour. 

Cato's daughter was much more admired for 
her virtues. She was not inferior to her father 
either in prudence or in fortitude ; for being 
married to Brutus, who killed Caesar^ she was 
trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, and 
put a period to her life in a manner worthy of 
her birth and of her virtue, as we have related in 
the life of Brutus. . . 

As for. Statyllius, who promised to imitate the 
pattern of Cato, he would have despatched him- 
self soon after him, but was prevented by the 
philosophers. He approved himself afterwards 
to Brutus a faithful and able officer, and fell m 
the battle of Philippi. ' 
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J It is not without appearance of probability that 
I some think the fable of ixion designed to repre- 
| sent the fate of ambitious men. Ixion took a 
| cloud instead of Juno to his arms, and the Cen- 
taurs were the offspring of their embrace : the 
ambitious embrace honour, which is only the 
image of virtue ; and, governed by different 
impulses, actuated by emulation and all the 
variety of passions, they produce nothing pure 
and genuine ; the whole issue is of a preposterous 
kind. The shepherds in Sophocles say of their 
flocks — 

These are our subjects, yet we serve them, 
And listen to their mute command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those great 
statesmen who govern according to the capricious 
and violent inclinations of the people. _ They 
become slaves, to gain the name of magistrates 
and rulers. As in a ship those at the oar can see 
what is before them better than the pilot, and yet 
are often looking back to him for orders ; so they 
who take their measures of administration only 
with a view to popular applause, are called 
governors indeed, but, in fact, are no more than 
slaves of the people. 


The complete, the honest statesman has no 
farther regard to the public opinion than as the 
confidence it gains him facilitates his designs, 
and crowns them with success. An ambitious' 
young man may be allowed, indeed, to value 
himself upon his great and good actions, and to 
expect his portion of fame. For virtues, as 
Theophrastus says, when they first begin to grow 
in persons of that age and disposition, are 
cherished and strengthened by praise, and after- 
wards increase in proportion as the love of glory 
increases. But an immoderate passion for fame, 
in all affairs, is dangerous, and in political 
matters^ destructive : _ for, joined to great autho- 
rity, this passion drives all that are possessed . 
with it into folly and madness, while they net* 
longer think that glorious which is good, butt; 
account whatever is glorious to be also good an< 
honest. Therefore, as Phocion said to Antipatejl 
when he desired something of him inconsistent 
with justice, “ You cannot have Phocion for your 
friend and flatterer too ; ” this, or something like 
it, should be said to the multitude; “You can- 
not have the same man both for your governor 
and your slave : ” for that would be no more 
than exemplifying the fable of the serpent. The 
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tail, it seems, one clay, quarrelled with the head, 
and, instead of being: forced always to follow, 
insisted that it should lend in its turn. Accord- 
ingly, the tail undertook the charge, and, as it 
moved forward at all adventures, it tore itself in 
a terrible manner ; and the head, which was thus 
obliged, against nature, to follow a guide that 
could neither see nor hear, suffered likewise in 
its turn. We see many under the same predica- 
ment, whose object is popularity in all the steps 
of their administration. Attached entirely to the 
capricious multitude, they produce such disorders 
as the)’ can neither redress nor restrain. 

These observations on popularity were sug- 
gested to us by considering the effects of it in the 
i misfortunes of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. _ In 
point of disposition, of education, and political 
principles, none could exceed them ; yet they 
were ruined, not so much by an immoderate love 
of glory as by a fear of disgrace, which, in its 
origin, was not wrong. They had been so much 
obliged to the people for their favour, that they 
were ashamed to be behindhand with them in 
marks of attention. On the contrary, by the most 
acceptable services, they afwavs studied to outdo 
the honours paid them ; and being still more 
bonotired on account of those services, the affection 
between them and the people became at last so 
violent, that it forced them into a situation 
wherein it was in vain to say, “Since we are 
wrong, it would be a shame to persist.'* In the 
course of the history these observations occur. 

With those two Romans let us compare two 
Spartan kings, Agis and Clcomcncs, who were 
not behind them in popularity. Like the Gracchi, 
\. they strove to enlarge the privileges of the people, 
jf and by restoring the just and glorious institutions 
71 which had long fallen into disuse, they became 
' J equally obnoxious to the great, who could not 

1 think of parting with the superiority which riches 
gave them, and to which they had long been 
accustomed. These Spartans were not, indeed, 
brothers; but their actions were of the same 
kindred and complexion ; the source of which 
was this : — 

When the love of money made its way into 
Sparta, and brought avarice and meanness in its 
train on the one hand, on the other, profusion, 
cfFeminacypnd luxury ; that state soon deviated 
from its original virtue, and sunk into contempt 
till the reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of 
the family of Eurytion, the son of Eudamidas, the 
sixth in descent from Agesilaus, distinguished by 
his expedition into Asia, and for his eminence in 
Greece. Agesilaus was succeeded by his son 
Archidamus, who Was slain by the Messapians at 
Mandonium in Italy.* Agis was the eldest son 
of Archjdamus, and being slain at Megalopolis by 
Antipater, and leavingno issue, was succeeded 
by his brother Eudamidas. He was succeeded 
by another Archidamus, his son, and that prince 
Vhy another Eudamidas, his son likewise, and the 
(father of that Agis of whom we are now speaking. 
JLeonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was of another 
f branch of the family of the Agiadtc, the eighth in 
7 '-descent from that Pausanias who conquered Mar- 
donius at Platrea. Pausanias was succeeded by 

s^Plistonax, and lie by another Pausanias, 
who being banished to Tegea, left his kingdom to 
his eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying without 
issue, was succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, 
a 0 two sons, Agesipolis and Cleomenes. 

Agesipolis, after a short reign, died without issue, 

3nd Cleomenes, who succeeded him in the king- 
dom. after burying his eldest son Acrotatus, left 
su giving anotherson Cleonymus, who, however, 
did not succeed to the kingdom, which fell to 
Areq s the son of Acrotatus, and grandson of 
Cleomenes. Arcus being slain at Corinth, the 
crow n descended to his son Acrotatus, who was 
defeated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis, 
by the tyrant Aristodemus. He left his wife 
pregnant, and as the child proved to be a son, 
Lcotddas, the son of Cleonymus, took the guar- 
dianship 0 f hi m ; and his charge dying in his 
minority the crown fell to him. This prince was 
not agreeable to his people. For, though the 
corruption was general, and they all grew daily 
morti and more depraved, yet Leonidas was more 
remarkable than the rest for his deviation from 
the Customs of his ancestors. He had long been 
conversant in the courts of the Asiatic princes, 
particularly in that of Scleucus, and he had the 
indiscretion to introduce the pomp of those courts 
into a Grecian state, into a kingdom where the 
laws were the rules of government. 

Afcjis far exceeded not only him, but almost all 
the kings who reigned before him since the great 
Agesilaus, in goodness of disposition and dignity 
of mind. For, though brought up in the greatest 
ahlucncc, and in all the indulgence thatrnight be 
expected from female tuition, under his mother 
Agesistrata and his grandmother Archidamia, who 
wen* the richest persons in Laccdicmonia, yet 
before he reached the age of twenty, he declared 
war against pleasure ; and, to prevent any vanity 
v/hith the beauty of his person might have sug- 
gested, he discarded all unnecessary ornament 
and cxpensCj and constantly appeared in a plain 
Lacedaemonian cloak. In his diet, his bathing, 
and in all his exercises, he kept close to the Spar- 
tan simplicity, and he often used to say that the 
crotyn was no farther an object of desire to him, 
thaii a s it might enable him to restore the laws 
and ancient discipline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper 
m their commonwealth appeared at the time 
whQn the Spartans had entirely destroyed the 
Athenian empire, and began to bring gold and 
silver into Laccdzcmon. Nevertheless, the Agra- 
rian law established by Lycurgus still subsisting, 
and the lots of land descending undiminished 
fror n father to son, order and equality in some 
measure remained, which prevented other errors 
fror n being fatal. But Epitadcus, a man of great 
authority in Sparta, though at the. same time 
factious and ill-natured, being appointed one of 
the ephori , and having a quarrel with his son, 
procured a law that all men should have liberty 
to alienate* their estates in their lifetime, or to 
leave them to whom they pleased at their death. 

It. was to indulge his private resentment, that 
thi% man proposed the decree, which others ac- 

* It was good policy in the kings of England 
anti France to procure laws empowering the no- 
bility to alienate their estates, and by. that means 
to reduce their power ; for the nobility in those 
times were no better than so many petty tyrants. 

* We know of no such place as Mandonium. 
Probably we should read Mandurium , which is 
a city of Japygia, mentioned by the geographers. 
CELLARIUS, p. 902. 
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cc^d and confirmed from a motive of avarice, glory, and to indulge his laudable ambition. “ It i 
and 'thus the best institution in the world was is impossible," said he, “for me ever to vie with ■ 
abrogated. Men of fortune now extended their other kings in point of opulence. The domestics i 
landed estates without bounds, not scrupling to of an Asiatic grandee, nay, the servants of the j 
exclude the right heirs ; and property quickly stewards of Ptolemy and Sclcucus were richer 
coming into a few hands, the rest of the people than all the Spartan kings put together. Put if 


bring obliged to drudge in mean and mechanic thing which shall lar exceed all their pomp and 
employments for their bread, and consequently luxury, I mean the making an equal partition of 
looking with envy and hatred on the rich. There property among all the citizens, I shall really 
remained not above 700 of the old Spartan become a great king, and have all the honour 
families, of which, perhaps, 100 had estates in that such actions demand." 
land. The rest of the city was filled with an This address changed. the opinions of the 
insignificant rabble without property or honour, women. They entered into the young man's I 
who had neither heart nor spirit to defend their glorious views ; they caught the flame of virtue ’ 
count ry against wars abroad, and who were as it were by inspiration, and, ip their turn, y 
always watching an opportunity for changes and hastened Agis to put his scheme in execution.' 
revolutions at home. They sent for their friends, and recommended the 

For these reasons Agis thought it a noble affair to them ; and they did the same to the 
undertaking, as in fact it was, to briiyg the other matrons : for they knew that the Laccdx- 
citizens again to an equality, and by that means monians always hearken to their wives, and that 
to replenish Sparta with respectable inhabitants, the women arc. permitted to intermeddle- more 
For this purpose he sounded the inclinations of with public business than the men are with the 
his subjects. The young men listened to him domestic. This, indeed, was the principal ob- 
with a readiness far beyond his expectation : they struction to Agis’s enterprise. Great part of the 
adopted the cause of virtue with him, and, for the wealth of Sparta was now in the hands of the 
sake of liberty, changed their manner of living, women : consequently they opposed the reforma- 
with as little objection as they would have tion, not only because they knew they must for- 
changed their apparel, but most of the old men, feit those gratifications in which their deviation 
being far gone in corruption, were as much afraid from the severer, paths of sobriety had brought 
of the name of Lycurgus as a fugitive slave, when them to place their happiness ; but because they 
brought back, is of that of his master. They saw they must also lose that honour and power 
inveighed, therefore, against Agis for lamenting which follow property. They, therefore, applied 
the present state of things, and desiring to restore to Leonidas the other king, and desired him, n\" 
the ancient dignity of Sparta. On the other the older man, to put a stop to the projects ofS 
hand, Lysandcr the son of Libys, Mandroclidas Agis. 

the son of Eqilianes, and. Agesilaus, not only Leonidas was inclined to serve the rich ; but as 
came into his glorious designs, but co-operated he feared the people, who were desirous of the d 
with them, change, lie did not oppose it openly. Privately, 

Lysandcr had great reputation and authority however, he strove to blast thc.dcsign, by apply- 
among the Spartans. No man understood the ing to the magistrates, and invidiously repre* 
interests of Greece better than .Mandroclidas, and sented, that Agis.offcred the poor a share in the 
with his shrewdness and capacity he had a proper estates of the rich, as the price of absolute 
mixturc.of spirit. As for Agesilaus, he wasuncle power : and that the distribution of lands, ami 
to the king, and a man of great eloquence, but at cancelling of debts, were, only means to purchase 
the ?aine time effeminate and. avaricious. How- guards for himself, not citizens for Sparta. 
e>cr, he was animated to this enterprise by his Agis, however, having interest to get Lysandcr 
;on Ilippomedon, who had distinguished himself elected one of the rf fieri, took the opportunity to 
in many wars, and was respectable on account of propose his rhetrci to the senate ; according to 
the attachment of the Spartan youth to his per- which, debtors were to be released from their 
son. It. must be acknowledged, indeed, that the obligations; and lands to be divided in the fob 
thing which really persuaded Agesilaus to embark lowing manner: those that lay between the 
in the design was the greatness of his debts, valley of Pcllcnc and Mount Taygetus, as far as 
which he Imped would be cleared off by a change Malea and Scllasia, were to be distributed in 
in the constitution. 4500 equal lots; x$,ooo lots were to be made of 

As soon, as Agis had gained him, he enden- the remaining territory, which should be shared 
vouted, with his assistance, to bring his own among the neighbouring inhabitants who were 
mother into the scheme. She was sister to able to bear arms : as to what lay within the 
Agesilaus, and by her extensive connections, her limits first mentioned, Spartans were to have the 
wealth, and the number of people who owed her preference; but if their number fell short, it' 


H:e 3 our* \ r.nee, too, entreated his mother to and he, with Mandroclidas and Agerilaus 
su^nt.ce her wealth to the advancement of his discourse to the citizens, entreated them 
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suffer the few to insult the many, or to see with 
unconcern the majesty of Sparta trodden under- 
foot. They desired them to recollect the ancient 
oracles which bade them beware of the love of 
money, as a vice the most ruinous to Sparta ; 
as well as the late answer from the temple of 
Pnsiphm, which gave them the same warning. 
For Pasiphre had a temple and oracle at Tha- 
lamirc.* Some say this Pasiphcc was one of the 
daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a son 
named Amnon. Others suppose her to be Cas- 
sandra,! the daughter of Priam, who died at that 

I dace, and might have the name of Pazipfuc, from 
ter answering the oucstions of all that consulted 
i ' her. But Fhylarcnus says, she was no other 
I than Daphne, the daughter of Amyclas, who 
flying from the solicitations of Apollo, was turned 
into a laurel, and afterwards honoured by that 
deity with the gift of prophecy. Be this as it 
may, it was affirmed that her oracle had com- 
manded all the Spartans to return to the equality 
which the laws o f Lycurgus originally enjoined. 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, 
and, after a short speech, declared, that he would 
contribute largely to the institution he recom- 
mended. He would first give up to the com- 
munity his own great estate, consisting of arable 
and pasture land, and of 600 talents m money : 
then his mother and grandmother, all his rela- 
tions and friends, who were the richest persons in 
Sparta, would follow his example. 

The people were astonished at the magnificence 
of the young man’s proposal, and rejoiced that 
now, after the space of 300 years, they had at 
last found a king worthy of Sparta. Upon this, 
Y Leonidas began openly and vigorously to oppose 
f the new regulations. considered that he 
should be. obliged to do the same with his col- 
league, without finding the same acknowledg- 
ments from the people ; that all would be equally 
under the necessity of giving up their fortunes, 
and that he who first set the example would 
alone reap the honour. He therefore demanded 
of Agis whether he thought Lycurgus a just and 
good man? Agis answering in the affirmative, 
Leonidas thus went on: — ’‘But did Lycurgus 
ever .order just debts to be cancelled, or bestow 
the freedom of Sparta upon strangers? Did he 
not rather think his commonwealth could not be in 
a salutary state, except strangers were entirely 
excluded?" Agis replied, he did not wonder 
that Leonidas, who was educated^ in a foreign 
country, and had children by an intermarriage 
with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
Lycurgus, in banishing money, banished both 
debts and usury from Lacedaemon. “As for 


* Those who consulted this oracle lay down to 
sleep in the temple, and the goddess revealed 
to them the object of their inquiries in a dream. 

; Cic. dc Div. i. 1. 

I t Fausanias would incline one to think that 
this was the goddess Ino. “ On the road between 
Octylus and Thalamus,” says he, “is the temple 
of lno. It is the custom of those who consult 
her to sleep in her temple, and what they want to 
' know is revealed to them in a dream. In the 
court of the temple are two statues of brass, one 
of Paphia [it ought to he Pasipha 3 , the other of 
the sun. That which is in the temple is so 
covered with garlands and fillets that it is not to 
he seen ; but it is said to be of brass." 
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strangers, he excluded only those who were not 
likely to conform to his institutions, or fit to 
class with his people. For he did not dislike 
them merely as strangers ; his exceptions were 
to their manners and customs, and he was afraid 
that, by mixing with his Spartans, they would 
infect them with their luxury, effeminacy, and 
avarice. Terpander, Thales, and Phcrccydcs, 
were strangers, yet because their poetry and 
philosophy moved in concert with the maxims of 
Lycurgus, they were held in great honour at 
Sparta. Even you commend Eeprepes, who, 
when he was one of the cpfiori, retrenched the 
two strings which Phrynis the musician had 
added to the seven of the harp ; you commend 
those who did the same by Timotheus ; * and yet 
you complain of our intention to banish super- 
fluity, unde, and luxury, from Sparta. Do you 
think that in retrenching the swelling and super- 
numerary graces of music they had no farther 
view, and that they were not afraid the excess 
and disorder would reach the lives and manners 
of the people, and destroy the harmony of the 
state?” 

From this time, the common people followed 
Agis. But the rich entreated Leonidas not to 
give up their cause; and they exerted .their 
interest so effectually with the senate, whose chief 
power lay in previously determining what laws 
should be proposed to the people, that they 
carried it against the rJtclra by a majority of one. 
Lysnndcr, however, being yet in office, resolved 
to prosecute Leonidas upon an ancient law, which 
forbids every descendant of Hercules to have 
children by a woman that is a stranger, and makes 
it capital for a Spartan to settle in a foreign 
country. He instructed others to allege these 
things against Leonidas, while he with his col- 
leagues watched for a sign from heaven. It was 
the custom for the ephori every ninth year, on a 
clear starlight night, when there was no moon, to 
sit down, and in silence observe the heavens. If 
a star happened to shoot from one part of them to 
anothcr ? they pronounced the kings guilty of 
some crime against the gods, and suspended them 
till they were re-established by an oracle from 
Delphi or Olympia. Lysandcr, affirming that the 
sign had appeared to him, summoned Leonidas to 
his trial, and produced witnesses to prove that he 
had two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one 
of Sclcucus’s lieutenants had given him to wife ; 
but that, on her conceiving a mortal aversion to 
him, he returned home against his will, and filled 
up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During 
this suit, lie persuaded Clcombrotus, son-in-law 
to Leonidas, and a prince of the blood, to lay 
J claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, 

1 fled to the altar of Minerva in the Chatciaeus ,t 
as a suppliant ; and his daughter, leaving Cleom- 
brottis, joined him in the intercession. He was 
! re-summoned to the court of judicature ; and as 
lie did not appear, he was deposed, and the king- 
dom adjudged to Clcombrotus. 


* Timotheus the Milesian, a celebrated Dithy- 
rambic poet and musician. He added even a 
twelfth string to the harp, for which he was 
severely punished by the sage Spartans, who 
concluded that luxury of sound would effeminate 
the people. 

t Minerva had a temple at Sparta, entirely of 
brass. 
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Soon after this revolution, Lysander s time ex- 
pired, and lie quitted his office. The cfhori of 
the ensuing year listened to the supplication of 
Leonidas, and consented to restore him. They 
likewise began a prosecution against Lysander 
and Mandroclidas for the cancelling of debts and 
distribution of lands, which those magistrates 
agreed to contrary to law. In this danger they 
persuaded the two kings to unite their interest, 
and to despise the machinations of the efhori. 

“ These magistrates," said they, ** have no power 
but what they derive from some difference between 
the kings. In such a case they have a right to 
support with their suffrage the prince whose 
measures arc salutary, against the other who con- 
sults not the public good ; but when the kings 
arc unanimous, nothing can overrule their deter- 
minations. To resist them js, then, to fight against 
the laws. Tor, as. we said, they can only decide 
between the kings in case of disagreement ; when 
their sentiments arc the same, the efkori have no 
right to interpose." 

The kings, prevailed upon by. this argument, 
entered the place of assembly with their friends, 
where they removed the efkcri from their seats, 
and placed others in their room. Agcsilaus was 
one of the<e new magistrates. They then armed 
a great number of the youth, and released many 
out of prison ; upon which their adversaries were 
struck with terror, expecting that many lives 
would be lost. However, they put not one man 
to the sword : on the contrary, Agis understand- 
ing that Agcsilaus designed to kill Leonidas in 
his flight to Tcgca, and had planted assassins for 
that purpose on the way, generously sent a party 
of men whom he could depend upon, to es- 
cort him, and they conducted him safely to 
Tcgca. 

'1 hus the business went on with all the success 
they could desire, and they had no farther oppo- 
sition to encounter. Hut this excellent regu- 
lation, so worthy of Laccdnzmon, miscarried 
through the failure of one of its pretended advo- 
cates,! the vile disease of avarice in Agcsilaus. 
He was possessed of a large and fine estate in 
land, but at the same time deeply in debt ; and 
as he was neither able to pay his debts, nor 
willing ito part with his land, he represented to 
Agi% that il both his intentions were carried into 
execution at the same time, it would probably 
raise great commotions in Sparta ; but if he first 1 
obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, they 
would afterwards quietly and readily consent to 
the distribution of lands, Agcsilaus drew Ly- j 
sandcr, too, into the same snare. An order, there- 
fore, was issued for bringing in all bonds (the 
Igiccdxmcnians call them cfarfd), and they were 
rijed together in the market-place, and burned. 
When the fire began to bum, the usurers and 
ether creditors walked off in great distress. Hut 
Agcrilnus, in a scoffing way, raid he never saw 
a brighter or more glorious flame. 

'Hie common people demanded that the distri- 
bution of lands should aLo be made immediately, 
and the kings gave orders for it ; but Agesilaus 
Lund out mine pretence or other for delay, till it 
was time fur Agis to take the field in behalf of 
tue Achrrars, who were allies of the Spartans, 
and hud applied to_them for succours. Fcr they 
exacted that the -ritoltans wculd take the route 
t.. rough the territory of Mcgara, and cr.:er Pclo- 
p.mtvj*. Ara:u% g'T-ral of the Aslixaus, 


assembled an army to prevent it, and wrote to the 
efhort for assistance. 

They immediately sent Apis upon that service; 
and that prince went out with the highest hopes, 
on account of the spirit of his men and their 
attachment to his person. They were most of 
them young men in very indifferent circum- 
stances, who being now released from their debts, 
and expecting a division of lands if they returned 
from the war, strove to recommend themselves ns 
much as possible to Agis. It was a most agree- 
able spectacle to the cities, to see them march 
through Peloponnesus without committing the 
least violence, and with such discipline that they » 
were scarce heard as they passed. The Greeks 3 
said one to another, “With what excellent order 
and decency must the armies under Agcsilaus, , 
Lysander, or Agcsilaus of old, have moved, when 
we find such exact obedience, such reverence in 
these Spartans to a general who is, perhaps, the 
youngest man in the whole army ! ” Indeed, this 
young prince’s simplicity of diet, his love of 
labour, and his affecting no show cither in his 
dress or arms above a private soldier, made all 
the common people, as he passed, look on with j 
pleasure and admiration : but his new regulations 
at Lacedarmon displeased the rich, and they were 
afraid that he might raise commotions every- 
where among the commonalty, and put them 
upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in 
the deliberations about meeting and fighting the 
enemy lie showed a proper courage and spirit, 
without any enthusiastic or irrational flights. He 
gave it as his opinion, that they should give «. 
battle, and not suffer the war to enter the gates 
of Peloponnesus. He would do, however, what 
Aratus thought most expedient, because he was 
the older man, and general of the Achrcnns, 
whom he came not to dictate to, but to assist 
in the war. 

It must be acknowledged that Bato * of Sinope 
relates it in another manner. . He says, Aratus 
was for fighting, and Agis declined it. Hut Bato 
had never met with what Aratus writes by way of 
apology for himself upon this point. That general 
tells us, that as the husbandmen had almost 
finished their harvest, he thought it better to 
let the enemy pass, than to hazard by a battle 
the loss of the.whole country'. Therefore, when 
Aratus determined not to light, and dismissed 
his allies with compliments on their readiness to 
serve him, Agis, who had gained great honour 
by his.behaviour, marched back to Sparta, where, 
by this time, internal troubles and changes de- 
manded his presence. 

Agcsilaus, still one of the cohort, and de- 
livered from the pressure of debt which had 
weighed down his spirits, scrupled no act of 
injustice that might bring money into his coffers. 
He even added to the year a thirteenth month,S 
though the proper period for that intercalation 
was not come, and insisted on the people's paying 
supernumerary taxes for that month. Being 
afraid, however, of revenge from those he had 
injured, and seeing. hinuclf hated by all. the 
world, he. thought it necessary to maintain a 
guard, which always attended him to the senate- 
hou?c. As to the kings, he cxprc^cd an utter 
contempt for one of them, and the respect he 


* He wrote the history' of Per. : a. 
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paid the other lie would have understood to be, 
rather on account of his being his kinsman, than 
his wearing the crown. Resides, he propagated 
a report, that he should he one of the efhori the 
year following. His enemies, .therefore, deter- 
mined to hazard an immediate attempt against 
him, and openly brought back Leonidas from 
Tegea, and placed him on the throne. The 
people saw it with pleasure ; for they were angry 
at finding themselves deceived with respect to 
the promised distribution of lands. Agesilaus 
had hardly escaped their fury, had not his son 
- Hippomedon, v.ho was held m great esteem by 
the whole city on account of his \*a!our, intcr- 
l/ ceded for his life. 

W The kings both took sanctuary ; Agis in Chal- 1 
' ‘ eixeus, and CIcombrotus in the temple of Nep- 
tune. It was against the latter that Leonidas 
was most incensed ; and therefore passing Agis 
by, he went with a party of soldiers to seize 
Cleombrotus, whom he reproached, in terms of 
resentment, with^ conspiring against him, though 
honoured with his alliance, depriving him of the 
crown, and banishing him his country. 

CIcombrotus had nothing to say, but sat in the 
deepest distress and silence. Chclonis, the 
daughter of Leonidas, had looked upon the injury 
done her father as done to herself: when CIcom- 
brotus robbed him of the crown, she left him, to 
console her father in his misfortune. While he 
was in sanctuary, she stayed with him, and when 
he retired she attended him in his flight, sympa- 
thizing with his sorrow, and full of resentment 
against CIcombrotus. But when the fortunes of 
her father changed, she changed too. She joined 
, r her husband as a suppliant, and was found sitting 
I by him with great marks of tenderness, and her 
l two children, one on each side, at her feet. The 
• I whole company were much struck at the sight, 
and they could not refrain from tears when they 
considered her goodness of heart and such superior 
instances of nOcciion. 

Chclonis then pointing to her mourning habit 
and dishevelled hair, thus addressed Leonidas. 
41 It was not, my dear father, compassion for 
CIcombrotus which put me in this habit, and 
gave me this look of misery. My sorrows took 
their date with your misfortunes and your banish- 
ment, and have ever since remained my familiar 
companions. Now you have conquered your 
enemies, and arc again king of Sparta, should 
I still retain these ensigns of affliction, or assume 
festival and royal ornaments while the husband of 
my youth, whom you gave me, falls a victim to 
your vengeance. If lus own submission, if the 
tears of his wife and children cannot propitiate 
you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his 
offences than yon require : he must see his 
beloved wife die before him : for how can I live 
/ and support the sight of my own sex, after both 
I . my husband and my fatner have refused to 
{• hearken to my supplication — when it appears that, 
i both as a wife and a daughter, I am born to be 
I f miserable with my family? If this poor man had 
/ any plausible reasons for what he did, I obviated 
them all by forsaking him to follow you. But 
you furnish him with a sufficient apology for his 
misbehaviour, by showing that a crown is so great 
and desirable an object, that a son-in-law must be 
slain, apd a daughter utterly disregarded, where 
that is in thc question." 

Chclonis, after this supplication, rested her 
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check on her husband’s head, and with an eye 
dim and languid with sorrow looked round on the 
spectators. Leonidas consulted his friends upon 
tnc point, and then commanded CIcombrotus to 
rise and go into exile ; but he desired Chclonis to 
stay, and not leave so affectionate a father, who 
had been kind enough to grant her her husband’s 
life. Chclonis, however, would not be persuaded. 
When her husband was risen from the ground, 
she put one child in his arms, and took the other 
herself, and after having paid due homage at the 
altar where they had taken sanctuary', she went 
with him into banishment. So that, had not 
CIcombrotus been corrupted with the love of 
false glory, he must have thought exile, with 
such a woman, a greater happiness than a king- 
dom without her. 

After CIcombrotus was thus expelled, the 
efikori removed, and others put in their place, 
Leonidas laid a scheme to get Agis into his 
power. At first, he desired him to leave his 
sanctuary, and resume his share in the govern- 
ment. For the people, lie said, thought he 
might well be pardoned, as a young man am- 
bitious of honour; and the rather, because they, 
as well as he, had been deceived by the craft of 
Agesilaus. But when he found that Agis sus- 
pected him, and chose to stay where lie was, he 
threw off the mask of kindness. Ampharcs, 
Democharcs, and Arccsilaus, used to give Agis 
their company, for they were his intimate friends. 
They likewise conducted him from the temple to 
the Lath, and, after he had bathed, brought him 
back to the sanctuary. Ampharcs had lately 
borrowed a great deal of plate and other rich 
furniture of Agesistratn, and he hoped that if he 
could destroy the king and the princesses of his 
family, he might keep those goods as his own. 
On this account he is said to have first listened 
to the suggestions of Leonidas, and to have 
endeavoured to bring the epheri, his colleagues, 
to do the same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the temple, 
and only went out to the bath, they resolved to 
make use of that opportunity. Therefore, one 
day on his return, they met him with a great 
appearance of friendship, and as they conducted 
him on his way, conversed with much freedom 
and gaiety, which his youth and their intimacy 
with him seemed to warrant. But when they 
came to the turning of a street which led to the 
prison, Ampharcs, by virtue of his office, arrested 
him. 41 1 take you, Agis,” said he, 44 into custody, 
in order to your giving account to the epkori of 
your administration.” At the same time, Demo- 
chares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped his 
cloak about his head, and dragged him off. The 
rest, as they had previously concerted the thing, 
pushed hirn on behind, and no one coming to his 
rescue or assistance, he was committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came with a strong band of 
mercenaries, to secure the prison without : and 
the ephori entered it, with such senators as w’ere 
of their party. They began, as in a judicial 
process, with demanding what he had to say in 
defence of his proceedings ; and^ as the young 
prince only laughed at their dissimulation, Am- 
pharcs told him they would soon make him 
weep for his presumption. Another of the 
ephori , seeming inclined to put him in a way 
of excusing himself and getting off, asked him 
whether Lysandcr and Agesilaus had not forced 
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him into the measures he took. But Agis 
answered, “ I was forced by no man ; it was my 
attachment to the institutions of Lycurgus, and 
my desire to imitate him, which made me adopt 
his form of government," Then the same magis- 
trate demanded whether he repented of what 
he had done; and his answer was, “I shall 
never repent of so glorious a design, though I 
see death before my eyes." Upon this they 
passed sentence of death upon him, and com- 
manded the officers to carry him into the decade , 
which is a small apartment in the prison where 
they strangle malefactors. But the officers durst 
not touch him, and the very mercenaries declined 
it; for they thought it impious to lay violent 
hands on a king. Demochares, seeing this, 
loaded them with reproaches, and threatened to 
punish them. At the same time he laid hold on 
Agis himself, and thrust him into the dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis 
was taken into custody, and there was a great 
concourse of people at the prison gates with 
lanterns and torches. Among the numbers who 
resented these proceedings, were the mother and 
grandmother of Agis, crying out and begging 
that the king might be heard and judged by the 
people in full assembly. But this, instead of pro- 
curing him a respite, hastened his execution ; for 
they were afraid he would be rescued in the night, 
if the tumult should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived 
one of the officers lamenting his fate with tears ; 
upon which, he said, “ My friend, dry up your 
tears : for, as I suffer innocently, I am in. a better 
condition than those who condemn me contrary to 
law and justice.” So saying, he cheerfully offered 
his neck to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agcsistrata 
threw herself at his feet, on account of their long 
intimacy and friendship. He raised her from the 
ground, and told her, no farther violence should 
be offered her son, nor should he now have any 
hard treatment. He told her, too, she might go 
in and see her son, if she pleased. She desired 
that her mother might be admitted with her, and 
Amphares assured her, there would be no objec- 
tion. When he had let them in, he commanded 
the gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to 


be first introduced. She was very old, and jhad 
lived in great honour and esteem among the 
Spartans. After she was put to death, he ordered 
Agcsistrata to walk in. She did so, and beheld 
her son extended on the ground, and her mother 
hanging by the neck. She assisted the officers in 
taking Archidamia down, pladed the body by that 
of Agis, and wrapped it decently up. Then em- 
bracing her son and kissing him, sne said, “My 
son, thy too great moderation, lenity and hu- 
manity, have ruined both thee and us." Am- 
phares, who from the door saw and heard all that 
passed, went up in great fury to Agesistrata, ami . 
said, “If you approved your son's actions, youV 
shall also have his reward.” She rose up to meet \ 
her fate, and said, with a sigh for her country, 

“ May all this be for the good of Sparta ! ” • / 

When these events were reported in the city, 
and the three corpses carried out, the terror the - 
sad scene inspired was not so great but that the 
people openly expressed their grief and indigna- 
tion, and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares. 
For they were persuaded that there had not been 
such a train of villainous and impious actions at 
Sparta, since the Dorians first inhabited Pelo- 
ponnesus. The_ majesty of the_ kings of Sparta 
had been held in such veneration even by their 
enemies, that they had scrupled to strike them 
when they had opportunity for it in battle. 
Hence it was, that m the many actions between 
the Lacedaemonians and the other Greeks, the 
former had lost only their king Cieombrotus, who 
fell by a javelin at the battle of Leuctra a little 
before the time of Philip of Macedon. As for 
Theopompus, who, as the Messenians affirm, was\ 
slain by Aristomenes, the Lacedsemoniars deny 
it, and say he was only wounded. That, indeed, 
is a matter of some dispute : but it is certain that 
Agis was the first king of Laccdrcmon put to 
death by the efhoril and that he suffered only 
for engaging in an enterprise that was truly 
glorious and worthy of Sparta ; though he was 
of an age at which even errors are considered as 
pardonable. His friends had more reason to 
complain of him than his enemies, for saving 
Leonidas, and trusting his associates in the 
undesigning generosity and goodness of his 
heart. 
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After Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended 
the same fate for his brother Archidamus; but 
that prince saved himself by a timely retreat. 
However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly 
brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant from 
her own house, and given to his son Cleomenes. 
Cleomenes was not quite come to years of 
maturity, but his father was not willing that any 
other man should have the lady; for she was 
daughter to Gylippus, and heiress to his great 
estate ; and in beauty, as well as happiness of 
temper and conduct, superior to all the woman 
of Greece. She left nothing unattempted, to 
prevent her being forced into this match, but 
found all her efforts ineffectual. Therefore, when 
she was married to Cleomenes, she made him a 
good and affectionate wife, though she hated his 
father. Cleomenes was passionately fond of her 


from the first, and his attachment to his wife 
made him sympathize with her on the mournful 
remembrance of Agis. He would often ask her 
for the history of that ^ unfortunate prince, and 
listen with great attention to her account of his 
sentiments and designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and bad \ 
native greatness of mind. Nature had, more-C\' 
over, disposed him to temperance and simplicity LA 
of manners, as much as Agis ; but he had not his V 
calmness and moderation. His spirit had an J 
ardour in it ; and there was an impetuosity in hir 
pursuits of honour, or whatever appeared to him 
under that character. He thought it most glorious 
to reign over a willing people ; but, at the same 
time, he thought it not inglorious to subdue their 
reluctances, and bring them against their inclina- 
tions into what was good and salutary. 
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He was not satisfied with the prevailing manners 
and customs of Sparta. . He saw that ease and 
pleasure were the great objects with the people ; 
that the king paid but little regard to public con' 
cerns, and if nobody gave him any disturbance, 
chose to spend his time in the enjoyments of 
affluence and luxury; that individuals, entirely 
actuated by self-interest, paid no attention to the 
business of the state, any farther than they could 
turn it to their own emolument. And what 
rendered the prospect still more melancholy, it 
appeared dangerous to make any mention of 
training the youth to strong exercises and strict 
jtempcrance, to persevering fortitude and universal 
equality, since the proposing of these things cost 
Agis his life. 

It is said, too, that Cleomenes was instructed in 
philosophy, at a very early period of life, by 
Sphmrus the Borysthenite,* who came to Lace- 
dmmon, and taught the youth with great diligence 
and success. Sphmrus. was one of the principal 
disciples of Zeno the Citiean ; f and it seems that 
he admired the strength of genius he found in 
Cleomenes, and added fresh incentives to his love 
of glory. We are informed, that, when Leonidas 
of old was asked, what he thought of the poetry 
of Tyrtmus, he said, “I think it well calculated 
lo excite the courage of our youth ; for the 
enthusiasm with which it inspires them makes 
them fear no danger in battle.” So the stoic 
philosophy! may put persons of great and fiery 
spirits upon enterprises that are too desperate ,* 
but, in those of a grave and mild disposition, it i 
will produce all the good effects for which it was | 
designed. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to 
the crown, he observed that all ranks of men 
were utterly corrupted. The rich had an eye 1 
only to private profit and pleasure, and utterly ! 
neglected the public interest. The common 
people, on account of the meanness of their cir- j 
cumstances, had no spirit for war, or ambition to | 
instruct their children in the Spartan exercises. | 
Cleomenes himself had only the name of king, ' 
while the power was in the hands of the ephori. 
He, therefore, soon began to think of changing 
the present posture of affairs. He had a friend 
called Xenares, united to him by such an affection 
as the Spartans called inspiration . _ Him he first 
sounded ; inquiring of him what kind of prince 
Agis was ; by what steps, and with what asso- 
ciates, he came into the way he took. Xenares 
at first consented readily enough to satisfy his 
curiosity t and gave him an exact narrative of the 
proceedings. But when he found that Cleomenes 
interested himself deeply in the affair, and took 
such an enthusiastic pleasure in the new schemes 
cf Agis as to desire to hear them again and again. 


* This Sphrcrus was bom towards the end of 
/the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and flourished 
(under that of Euergetes. Diogenes Laertius has 
Jgiven us a catalogue of his works, which were 
/considerable. He was c. scholar of Zeno, and 
• afterwards of Cleanthus. 

t He was so called to distinguish him from 
Zeno of Elea, a city of Laconia, who flourished 
about coo years after the death of Zeno the 
.Citiean. Citium, of # which the elder Zeno was 
a native, was a town in Cyprus. 

t From its tendencj’’ to inspire a contempt of 
death, and a belief in the agency of Providence. 


he reproved his distempered inclinations, and at 
last entirely left his company. However, he did 
not acquaint any one with the cause of their mis- 
understanding ; but only said, Cleomenes knew 
very ^ well.. As Xenares so strongly opposed the 
king’s project, he thought others must be as little 
disposed to come into it ; and therefore he con- 
certed the whole matter by himself. In the per- 
suasion that he could more easily effect his 
intended change in time of war than of peace, he 
embroiled his country with the Achseans, who 
had indeed given sufficient occasion of complaint : 
for Aratus, who was the. leading man among them, 
had laid it down as a principle, from the beginning 
of his administration, to reduce all Peloponnesus 
to one body. This was the end he had in view 
in his numerous expeditions, and in all the pro- 
ceedings of government, during the many years 
that he held the reins in Aciiaia. And, indeed, 
he was of opinion, that this was the only way to 
secure Peloponnesus against its enemies without. 
He had succeeded with most of the states of that 
peninsula ; the Lacedaemonians and Eleans, and 
such of the Arcadians as were in the Lacedae- 
monian interest, were all that stood out. Upon 
the death of Leonidas, he commenced hostilities 
against the Arcadians, particularly those who 
bordered upon the Achaeans; by this means 
designing to try how the Lacedaemonians stood 
inclined. As for Cleomenes, he despised him as 
a young man without experience. 

The ophori y however, sent Cleomenes to seize 
Athenmum * near Belbina. This place is one of 
the keys of Laconia, and was then in dispute 
between the Spartans and Megalopolitans. Cleo- 
menes accordingly took it and fortified it. Aratus 
made.no remonstrance, hut marched by night to 
surprise Tegea and Orchomenus. However, the 
persons who had promised to betray those places 
to him found their hearts fail them when they 
came to the point ; and he retired, undiscovered 
as he thought. Upon this, Cleomenes wrote to 
him, in a familiar way, desiring to know whither 
he marched the night before. Aratus answered, 
that, understanding his design to fortify Belbina, 
the intent of his last motion was to prevent that 
measure. Cleomenes humorously replied, “ I 
am satisfied with the account of your march ; 
but should be glad to know where those torches 
and ladders were marching.” 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest ; 
and he asked what kind of man this. young prince 
was. Democrates, a Lacedemonian exile, an- 
swered, “ If you design doing anything against 
the Spartans, you must do it quickly, before the 
spurs of this cockerel be grown.” 

Cleomenes, with a few horse and 300 foot, was 
now posted in Arcadia. The. ephori, apprehen- 
sive of a war, commanded him home ; and he 
obeyed. But finding that, in consequence of 
this retreat, Aratus had taken .Caphys, they 
ordered, him to take the field a^ain: Cleomenes 
made himself master of Meth3'drium, and ravaged 
the territories cf Argos. Whereupon the Achaeans 
marched agakist him with 20,000 foot and 1000 
horse, under the command of Aristomachus. 
Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered 
him battle. But Aratus, intimidated . by this 
instance of the young prince’s spirit, dissuaded 
the general from engaging, and retreated. This 


* A temple of Minerva. 
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retreat exposed Aratus to reproach amon" the 
Achxnns, and to scorn and contempt among the 
Spartans, whose army consisted not of more than 
<cco men. Cieomencs, elevated with his success, 
began to talk in a higher tone among the people, 
and bade them remember an expression of one of 
their ancient kings, who said the Lneedtemoninns 
seldom inquired the number of their enemies, but 
the place where they could be found. 

After tluSj he went to the assistance of the 
Elcans, against whom the Achxans had now 
turned their arms. He attacked the latter at 
Lycxum, as they were upon the retreat, and put 
them entirely ' to the rout : not only spreading 
terror through their whole army, but killing 
i great numbers, and making many prisoners. It 
was even reported among the Greeks, that Aratus 
was of the number of the slain. Aratus, avail- 
ing himself in the best manner of the oppor- 
tunity , with the troops that attended him in his 
flight, marched immediately to Mantinca, and 
coming upon it by surprise, took it, and secured 
it for the Achreank^ 

The Laccckemoninns, greatly dispirited at this 
lc«s, opposed Clcomencs in his inclination for 
war. __ lie therefore bethought himself of calling 
Archidamus, the brother of Agis, from Messenc, 
to whom, in the other family, the crown be- 
longed ; for he imagined that the power of the 
cfheri would not be so formidable when the 
kingly government, according to the Spartan 
constitution, was complete, and had its proper 
weight in the scale, /-The party that had put 
Agis to death perceiving this, and dreading 
vengeance from Archidamus, if he should be 
established on the throne, took this method to 
prevent it. They joined in inviting him to come 
privately to Sparta, and even assisted him in his 
return ; but they assassinated him immediately 
after. Whether it was against the consent of 
Cieomencs, as Phylarchus thinks, or whether his 
friends persuaded him to abandon that unhappy 
prince, we cannot take upon us to say. The 
greatest part of the blame, however, fell upon 
tho*c friends who, if he pave his consent, were 
supposed to have teased him into it. 

I»y this time he was resolved to carry his 
intended changes into immediate execution ; and 
therefore he bribed to permit him to 

renew the war. He gained also many others by 
the assistance^ of his mother Cmtcsiclca, who 
i liberally supplied him wjthjmcney, and joined in 
his schemes of glory. Nay, it is said, that, 
though disinclined to marry again, for her son’s 
sake she accepted a man who had great interest 
and authority among the people. 

One of Jus first operations was, the going 
t ) seize Lcuctra, which is a place within the 
dependencies ^ cf Megalopolis. The Achtsatts 
hastened to its relief, under the command cf 
Aratus ; and a battle was fought under the walls, 
in which part of the Laced.emoniaa army was 
lenten. lJui Aratus stopping the pursuit at a 
defile which was in the way, I.y«adas,* the 
Mega! ipj’itan, offended at the order, encouraged 
the cavalry under his command to pursue the 
rJvantage limy had gained ; by which means 
!c entan fled them among vineyards, ditcher. 


* In the text it is Lyizadax. Ilut Polybius 
cal’s him Lyiza.zas; ar.d jo does Plutarch in 
another ; bee. 


and other enclosures, where they were forced to 
break their ranks, and fell into_ great disorder. 
Cieomencs, seeing his opportunity, commanded 
the Tarentincs and Cretans to fall upon them ; 
and Lysindas, after great exertions of valour, 
was defeated and slam. The Lacedxnoniam, 
thus encouraged, returned to ■ the action with 
shouts of joy, and routed the whole Aclixan j 
army. After a considerable carnage, a truce was j 
granted the survivors, and they were permitted j 
to bury their dead ; but Clcomcnes ordered the f 
body of Lysiadas to be brought to him. He j 
clothed it in robes of purple, and put a crown .1 
upon its head ; and, in this attire, he sent it to t } 
the gates of Megalopolis. This was that Ly- | i 
siadns who restored liberty to the city in which ’ 
he was an absolute prince, and united it to the 
Achrean league. 

Cieomencs, greatly elated with this victory, 
thought. if matters were once entirely at his 
disposal in Sparta, the Achxans would no longer 
be able to stand before him. For this reason he 
endeavoured to convince his father-in-law*, Megis- 
tonus, that the yoke of the cfhorz ought to be 
broken, and an equal division of property to be 
made ; by means of which equality, Sparta 
would resume her ancient valour, and once more 
rise to the empire of Greece. Megistonus com* % 
plied, and the king then took two or three other 
friends into the scheme. 

About that time, one of the eflzeri had a sur- 
prising dream, as lie slept in the temple of 
Pasiph.T, He thought, that, in the court where 
the ephori used to sit for the despatch of busi- 
ness, four chairs were taken away, and only on ft.' 
left. And as he was wondering at the change, \ 
he heard a voice from the sanctuary* which said, 1 
“This is best for Sparta.” The magistrate re- l 
'lated this vision of his to Clcomcnes, who at 1 
first was greatly disconcerted, thinking that some * 
suspicion had led him to sound his intentions. 
But when he found that there was no fiction in 
the case, he was the. more confirmed in his pur- 
pose ; and taking with him such of the citizens 
as he thought most likely to oppose it, he 
marched against Henna and Alston, two cities 
belonging to the Achxan league, and took them. 
After this, he bid in a store of provisions at Orcho- 
menus, and then besieged Mantinca. At last he 
so harassed the Laceilrcmomans by a variety of 
long marches, that most of them desired to be 
lefr in Arcadia; and he returned to Sparta with 
the mercenaries only. 11 y the way lie com- 
municated his design to such of them as he be- 
lieved mo't attached to his interest, and advanced 
slowly, that he might come upon the efkori as 
they were at supper. 

When he approached the town, he sent Eury- 
clldas before linn to the hall where those magis- 
trates used. to sup, upon pretence of his being 
charged with some message relative to t}j*/ 
army.. He was accompanied by Thericton ar.cn 
Piicebis, and two ether young men who had bccrl^ 
educated with Chomcnes, and whom the Spnr-^ 
tar.s call Same if: rada r:x. These were at the? 
head of a small party. . While Etiryclidas was 
holding the efheri \ n discourse, the others ran 
m>on them with their drawn swords. They vs ere 
all slain but Agesibus, and he was then thought 
to have shared the same fate ; for he was the Uni 
man that fell ; but in a little time he conveyed 
himself silently out of the room, and crept into 
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a little building, which was the temple of Fear. 
This temple was generally shut up, but then 
happened to be open. When he was got in, he 
immediately barred the door. The other four 
were despatched outright ; and so were above 
ten more who came to their assistance. Those 
who remained quiet received no harm ; nor 
were any hindered from departing the city. 
Kay, Agcsilaus himself was spared, when he 
came the next day out of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples 
dedicated to Fear, but also to Death, to 
\Laughter, and many of the passions. Nor do 
Whey pay homage to Fear, as one of the noxious 
Jand destroying demons, but they consider it as 
/the best cement of society. Hence it was that 
' the ephori (as Aristotle tells us), when they 
entered upon their office, caused proclamation 
to be made, that the people should shave the 
upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that they 
might not be under the necessity of having re- 
course to severity. As for the shaving of the 
upper lip, in my opinion, all the design of that 
injuftetion is, to teach the youth obedience in 
the smallest matters. And it seems to me, that 
the ancients did not think that valour consists in 
the exemption from fear ; but on the contrary, 
in the fear of reproach, and the ^ dread of in- 
famy : for those who stand most in fear of the 
law act with the greatest intrepidity ngainst the 
enemy ; and they who nre most tender of their 
reputation look with the least concern upon 
other dangers. Therefore one of the poets said 
well— 

y Ingenuous shame resides with fear. 

1 Hence Homer makes Helen say to her fathcr-in- 
[ law, Priatnus — 

' Before thy presence, father, I appear. 

With conscious shame and reverential fear. 

Pope. 

And, in another place, he says, the Grecian 
troops— 

With fear and silence on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the 
concomitant of fear. And, therefore, the Lace- 
daemonians placed the temple of Fear near the 
hall where the ephori used to eat, to show that 
their authority was nearly equal to the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes proscribed eighty of the 
citizens, whom he thought it necessary to expel ; 
and he removed all the scats of the ephori except 
one, in which he designed to sit himself, to hear 
causes and despatch other business. Then he 
assembled the people, in order to explain and 
defend what he had done. His speech was to 
this effect: “The administration was put by 
Lycurgus into the hands of the kings and the 
senate ; and Sparta was governed by them a long 
tijme, without any occasion for other magistrates. 
Hut, as the Messcnian war was drawn out to a 
fircat length, and the kings, having the armies to 
Command, had not leisure to attend to the 
decision of causes at home, they pitched upon 
some of their friends to be left ns their deputies, 
for that purpose, under the title of ephori or in- 
spectors. At first they behaved as substitutes 
and servants to the kings; but, by littic and 
little, they got the power into their own hands, 
and insensibly erected their office into an inde- 

pendent magistracy.* A proof of this is a custom 
which has obtained till this time, that when the 
ephori sent for the king, he refused to hearken to 
die first and second message, and did not attend 
them till they sent a third. Asteropus was the 
first of the ephori who raised their office to that 
height of authority many ages after their creation. 
While they kept within the bounds of moderation, 
it was better to endure than to remove them : 
but when, by their usurpations, they destroyed 
the ancient form of government ; when they de- 
posed some kings, put others to death without 
any form of trial, and_ threatened those princes 
who desire to see the divine constitution of their 
country in its original lustre, they became abso- 
lutely insupportable. Had it been possible, with- 
out the shedding of blood, to have exterminated 
those pests which they had introduced into Lacc- 
datmon ; such as luxury, superfluous expense, 
debts, usury, and those more ancient evils, 
poverty and riches, I should then have thought 
myself the happiest of kings. In curing the dis- 
tempers of my country, I should have been con- 
sidered as the physician whose lenient hand heals 
without giving pain. But for what necessity has 
obliged me to do I have the authority of Ly- 
curgus, who, though neither king nor magistrate, 
but only a private man, took upon him to act as 
a king.t and appeared publicly in arms. The 
consequence of which was, that Charilaus, the 
reigning prince, in great consternation, fled to the 
altar. But being a mild and patriotic king, he 
soon entered into the designs of Lycurgus, and 
accepted his new form of government. There- 
fore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence 
that it is next to impossible to new-model a consti- 
tution without the terror of an armed force. For 
my own part, I have applied that remedy with 
great moderation ; only ridding myself of such as 
opposed the true interest of Lacedtcmon. Among 
the test, I shall make a distribution of all the 
lands, and clear the people of their debts. Among 
the strangers, I shall select some of the best and 
ablest, that they may be admitted citizens of 
Sparta, and protect her with their arms ; and 
that we may no longer see Laconia a prey to the 
zEtolians and Illyrians for want of a sufficient 
number of inhabitants concerned for its defence.” 

When he had finished his speech, he was the 
first to surrender his own estate into the public 
stock. His father-in-law Mcgistonus, and his 
other friends, followed his example. The rest of 
the citizens did the same ; and then the land was 
divided. He even assigned lots for each of the 
persons whom he had driven into exile ; and de- 
clared that they should all he recalled when tran- 
quility had once more taken place. Having 
filled up the number of citizens out of the best of 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, he 
raised a body of 4000 foot, whom he taught to 
use the two-handed pike instead of the javelin, 
and to hold their shields by a handle, and not by 
a ring as before. Then he applied himself to the 

* When the authority of the kings was grown 
too enormous, Theopompus found it necessary to 
curb it by the institution of the ephori . But they 
were not as Cleomenes says; they were, in their 
first establishment, ministers to the kings. 

f Lycurgus never assumed or aspired to regal 
authority ; and Cleomenes mentions this only to 
take off the odium from himself. 
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education of the youth, and 

the strictness of the Lacedarmoni. P , * ^ dishes were larger, and the wine more generous : 

the course » “^e th« for he blamed ofe khis friends for setting nothing 

bphmrus. Their schools of exe , ^ d before strangers but the coarse cake and black 

refectories were , s0 °" be!ng r ed?ced broth which they ate in their common refectories. 

m'ne of monarchy, he in. upon which were placed a brass bowl full of 
nvuie his brother Euclidas his partner in the wine, two silver pots that held about a pint and a 
tone - and Thiswaf^he only time P that the Spar- half n-piece,and a few cups^rtte same mernl. 

“He^ob^edThlfthe A?hmaS! and Aratus, made use offhese vessels, for the cup Wiiotl 
the principal man among, them, were persuade d ptessedupon any man , asamst lus jwfi. ' ^ 


s nat( \. 
fhere V 1 
; nor yt 
:d his n v 


that the Ke change ha^ brought thi Spartan was no music or other extrinsic i amusement ; nor 
affaire into a doubfful and unsettled state ; and was any such thmg wanted. He entertained his / x 
thatTie would not quit the city while it was in company vety agretmbly with his own comarsa- 
such aferment n °He therefore thought it would tion ; somettmes asking questions, and sometimes 
have both its honour and utility to show the telling stones. His serious discourse was per 
enemy how readily his troops would obey him. fectlv free from moroseness ; andhts mirth from- 
In consequence of which he entered the Megalo- petulance and rusticity. The arts wh ch other 
politan territories, where he spread desolation, princes used of drawmgmen to their purpose by 
and made a very considerable booty. In one of bribery and corruption he looked upon as both 
his last marches he seized a company of come- iniquitous and impolitic. But to engage and fix 
dians who were on the road from Messene ; people in his interest by the charms of conversa- 
upon which, he built a stage in the enemy’s turn, without fraud or gmle, appeared to : him an 
country ; proposed a prize of forty mina to the honourable method, and worthy of a king. Tor 
best performer, and spent one day in seeing them, he thought this the true . ,^J;nedbv 

Not that he set any great value on such diver- hireling and a friend, that the one is gained by 
sions. but he did it by way of insult upon the money, and the other by an obliging behaviour, 
enemy, to show his superiority by this mark of The Mantineans were the first who applied for 
contempt. For, among the Grecian and royal his assistance. They admitted^ him into their 
armies, his was the only one which had not a city in the night, and having with his help ex- * i 
train of players, jugglers, singers, and dancers, polled the Achmangamson, put themselves un/.v* \ 
of both sexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, his protection. He re-established their law 1 1|J\ V) 
no public shows or feasts, except on the late ancient form of government, and retired the , |{|y. 
occasion, were ever seen in his camp. The young day to *1 eg ex From thence he fetched a - 111 ) 
men passed the greatest part of their time in the pass through Arcadia, and marched dow. 
exercises, and the old men in teaching them. Pherae in Achaia ; intending by this movement 
The hours of leisure were amused with cheerful either to bring the Achxans to a battle, or make 
discourse, which had all the smartness of laconic them look upon Aratus in a mean light, for gi\ ing 
repartee. This kind cf amusement had those up the country, as it were, to his destroying 
advantages which we have mentioned in the life sword. # ... 


of Lycurgus. 


Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, 


The king himself was the best teacher. Plain but Aratus had all the authority. The Achmans 
and simple in his equipage and diet, assuming no assembled their forces, and encamped at Dymex* 
manner of pomp above a common citizen, he set near Hecatombceum ; upon which Cleomenes 
a glorious example of sobriety. This was no marched up to^ them, though it was thought a 
small advantage to his affairs in Greece. When rash step for him to take post between Dymcm, 
the Greeks addressed themselves to other kings, which belonged to the enemy, and the Achxan 
they did not so much admire their wealth and camp. However, he boldly challenged the 
magnificence, as execrate their pride and spirit Achaeans, and_ indeed forced them to battle, in 
of ostentation, their difficulty of access, and harsh- which he entirely defeated them, killed great 
I ness of behaviour to all who had business at their numbers upon the spot, arid took many_ prisoners, 
courts. But when they applied to Cleomenes, Lango was his next object, from which he ex- 
who not only bore the title, but had all the great pelled an Achaean garrison, and then put the 
qualities, of a king, they saw no purple or robes town into the hands of the Eleans._ 
of state, no rich carriages, no gauntlet of pages When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous 
or door-keepers to be run. Nor had they their state, Aratus, who used to be general every c/ber 
answer, after great difficulties, from the mouth of year, refused the command, though they pre/ft^i 
secretaries; but they found him in an ordinary him strongly to accept it. But certainly itl^Rs 
habit, ready to meet them and offer them his wrong, when such a storm was raging, to quiJV.J‘;i 
hand. He received them with a cheerful coun- helm, and leave the direction to another. 
tenance, and entered into their business with the first demands of Cleomenes appeared toWsc’' 
utmost ease and freedom. This engaging manner Achaean deputies moderate enough ; aftenJhrds 
gained their hearts ; and they declared he was he insisted on having the command himself. In 


the only worthy descendant of Hercules. 


other matters, he said, he should not differ with 


His common supper was short and truly la- them, for he would restore them both the prisoners 
conic. There were only couches for three people ; and their lands. The Achaeans agreed to a paci- 

but when he entertained ambassadors or strangers — — — — 

two more couches were added, and the table was * 


Polybius calls it Dymas. 
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This action added greatly to the fame and 
authority of that prince. I'or the ancient kings 
of Sparta, with ali their endeavours, could never 
fix Argos in their interest ; and Pyrrhus, one of 
the ablest generals in the world, though he forced 
his way into the town, could not hold it, but lost 
his life in the attempt, and had great part of his 
army cut in pieces. Hence the despatch, and 
keenness of Cicomcnes were the more admired ; 
and they who before had laughed at him for 
declaring he would tread in the steps of Solon 
and Lycurgus, in the cancelling of debts, and 
in an equal divirion of property, were now fully 
persuaded that he was the sole cause of all the 
change in the spirit and success of the Spartans. 
In both respects they were so contemptible before, 
and so little able to help themselves, that the 
Aitolians made an inroad into Laconia, and 
carried off 50,000 slaves. On which occasion, 
one of the old Spartans said the enemy had done 
them a kindness, in taking such a heavy charge 
off their hands.. Yet they had no sooner returned 
to their primitive, customs and discipline, than, 
as ’if Lycurgus himself had restored his polity, 
and invigorated it with his presence, they had 
given the most extraordinary instances of valour 
and obedience to their magistrates, in raising 
Sparta to its ancient superiority in Greece, and 
recovering Peloponnesus. 

Clconm and Phlius* came in the same tide of 
success with Argos. Aratus was then making an 
inquisition at Corinth into the conduct of such as 
were reported to be in the Laccdaanonian interest. 
Put when the news of their late losses reached 
him, and he found that the city was falling off to 
Cicomcnes, ami wanted toget rid of the Achzcans, 

' he v. as not a little alarmed. In this confusion lie 
could think of no better expedient than that of 
tailing the citizens to council, and in the mean 
time, he stole away to the gate. A horse being 
ready for him there, lie mounted and fled to 
Sicyon. The Corinthians were in such haste 
to pay their compliments to Cicomcnes, that, 
Aratus tells us, they killed or spoiled all their 
hordes. He acquaints us also,. that Cicomcnes 
highly blamed the people of Corinth for suffering 
him to escape. Nevertheless, he adds, that Mc- 
gisienns came to. him on the part of that prince, 
and offered to give him large sums if he would 
deliver up the citadel of Corinth, where he had 
an Achirnn garrison. He answered that affairs 
did not then depend . upon him, but he must be 
governed by their circumstances. So Aratus 
4itm‘Clf writes. . 

Cicomcnes, in Ills march from Argos, added 
the Treczenians, the Kpidaurians, and Hermio- 
r.iar.s, to the nutnl cr of his friends and allies, and 
then went to Corinth, and drew a line of circum- 
vnllntion about the citadel, which the A chain ns 
refused to surrender. However, he sent for the 
friends and stewards of Aratus, and ordered them 
to take cure of his hotf c and effects in that city. 
He. likewise sent again to that general by Triiy- 
rnailus, the Mcvvrninn, and proposed that the 
citadel should be garrisoned hall with Admans 
and half with Lacedemonians ; offering, at the 
: line time, to double the pension he lad from 
1 Pt'-ierr.y, ^king cf Egypt. As Aratus, instead 
; 1 f accepting thc*c condition', sent his son and 
1 tther l.j’tagcs to Amigenus, and persuaded the 

! • Tewns between Argos and Ccrinih. 


Achrcnns to give orders that the citadel of Corinth 
should be put into the hands of that prince, 
Cicomcnes immediately ravaged the territories 
of Sicyon, and in pursuance of a decree of the 
Corinthians, seized on the whole estate of Antus. 
After Antigonus had passed Gemma - * with a 
great army, Cicomenes thought it more advisable 
to fortify the Onrean mountains I than the Isth- 
mus, and by the advantage of his post to tire cut 
the Macedonians, rather than hazard a pitched 
battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus was 
greatly perplexed at this plan of operations.. F ( or 
he had neither laid in a sufficient Quantity of _ 
provisions, nor could he easily force the pass uyi ^ 
which. Cleomcncs had sat down. He attempted 1 
one night, indeed, to get into Peloponnesus by® 
the port of Lachrcum,i but was repulsed with / 
loss. 

Cicomenes was much encouraged with this 
success, and his troops went to their evening's 
refreshments with pleasure.. Antigonus, on the 
other hand, was extremely dispirited ; for he saw 
himself in so troublesome a situation that it was 
scarcely possible to find any resources which 
were not extremely difficult. At last he deter- 
mined to move to the promontory of Herxum, 
and from thence to transport his troops in boats 
to Sicyon ; but that required a great deal cf time 
and very considerable preparations. However, 
the evening after, some of the friends of Aratus 
arrived from Argos by sea, being sent to acquaint 
him that the Argtvcs were revolting from Clco- 
menes, and purposed to invite him to that city. 
Aristotle was the author of the defection ; and 
he had found no great difficulty in persuading h 
the people into it, because Cicomcnes had notV 
cancelled their debts, as he had given them room ^ 
to hope. Upon this Aratus, with 1500 men 
whom he had from Antigonus, sailed to Epi- 
daurus. Ilut Aristotle, not waiting for him, - 
assembled the townsmen, and with the assistance 
of Timoxenus and a party of Achxans from 
Sicyon, attacked the citadel. 

. Cicomcnes getting intelligence of this about 
the second watch of the night, sent for Megis- 
tonus, and, in -an angry tone, ordered him to 
the relief of Argos : for it was he who had 
principally undertaken for the obedience of the 
Argives, and, by that means, prevented the 
expulsion of such as were suspected. . Having 
despatched Megistonus upon this business, the 
Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigonus, 
and endeavoured to dispel the fears of the Corin- 
thians assuring them it was no great, thing .that 
had happened at Argos, but only an inconsider- 
able tumult. Megistonus got into Argos, and 
was slain in a skirmish there ; the garrison were 
hard pressed, and messenger after messenger 
sent to Cleomcncs. Upon this lie was afraid 
that the enemy, after they had made themselves 
masters of Argos, would block up the passages/ 
against him, and then go and ravage Laconia^ 5 
at their pleasure, arid besiege Sparta itself, which 
was left without defence. lie therefore decamped V 
from Corinth, the consequence of winch was the y 
loss of tJiat town ; for Antigonus immediately 


■* A mountain between Mcgnra and Corinth, 
f This range of mountains extends from the 
Scironian rocks, on the road to. Attica, as far 
as mount Cithcron. Stkah. l. vii. 

♦ One cf the larbours at Corinth. 
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entered it, and placed a garrison there. In the 
mean time Clcomcnes, having collected Ins forces 
which were scattered in their march, attempted 
to scale the walls of Argos ; but failing in that 
enterprise, he broke open the vaults under the 
quarter called Aspis, gained an entrance that 
way, and joined his garrison, which still held out 
against the Achaeans. After this he took some 
other quarters of the city by assault ; and ordering 
the Cretan archers to ply their bows, cleared the 
streets of the enemy. But when he saw Anti- 
gonus descending with his infantry from the 

• heights into the plain, and his cavalry' already 
l pouring into the city, he thought it impossible to 
V maintain bis post. He had now no other resource 
ff but to collect all his men, and retire along the 

fi walls, which he # accordingly did without loss. 
Thus, after achieving the greatest things in a 
short space of time, and making himself master 
of almost all Peloponnesus in one campaign, he 
lost nil in less time than he gained it ; some 
cities immediately withdrawing from his alliance, 
and others surrendering themselves not long after 
to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill success of this expedition. 
And what was no less a misfortune, as he was 
marching home messengers from Laccdmmon met 
him in the evening near Tegen, and informed 
him of the death of his wife. His affection and 
esteem for Agiatis was so great, that amidst the 
current of his happiest success, he could not stay 
from hern whole campaign, but often repaired to 
Sparta. No wonder, then, that a young man, 
deprived of so beautiful and virtuous a wife, was 
extreme/}' affected with her loss. Yet his sorrow 
* did not debase the dignity of his mind. He 
/ spoke in the same accent ; he preserved the same 
I f dress and look ; he gave his orders to his officers, 
y U and provided for the security of Tegen. 

Next morning he entered Lacedremon ; and after 
pnj'ing a proper tribute to grief at home with 
iris mother and his children, he applied himself 
to the concerns of state. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
agreed to furnish him with succours ; but it 
was on condition that he sent him his mother 
and children as hostages. This circumstance 
he knew not how to communicate to his mother ; 
and he often attempted to mention it to her, but 
could not go forward. She began to suspect that 
there was something which lie was afraid to open 
to her, and she asked his friends what it might 
he. At last he ventured to tell her; upon which 
r,hc laughed very pleasantly, and said, “ Was 
this the thing which you have so long hesitated 
to express? Why do not you. immediately put 
, us on board a ship, and send this carcase of mine 
where you think it may be of most use to Sparta, 

• before age renders it good for nothing, and sinks 
it into the grave ? " 

When everything was prepared for the voyage, 
they went by land to Trenarus ; the army con- 
ducting them to that port. Cratcsiclea being on 
/the point of taking ship, took Cleomcncs alone 
/into the temple of Neptune, where, seeing him 
/ in great emotion and concern, she threw her arms 
✓ about him, and said, “ King of Sparta, take care 
•that, when we go out, no one perceive us weeping, 
or doing anything unworthy that glorious place. 
This alone is in our power; the event is in the 
hands of God." Alter she had given him this 
advice, and composed her countenance, she went 
on board, with her little grandson in her arms, 


and ordered the pilot to put to sea as soon as 
possible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, she understood that 
Ptolemy had received ambassadors from Anti- 
gonus, and seemed to listen to his proposals; 
and, on the other hand, she was informed that 
Cleomcncs, though invited by the Achaeans to a 
pacification, was afraid, on her account, to put 
an end to the war, without Ptolemy’s consent. In 
this difficulty she wrote to her son, to desire him 
to do what lie thought most advantageous and 
honourable for Sparta, and not ; for the sake of an 
old woman and a child, to live always in fear 
of Ptolemy. So great was the behaviour of 
Cratcsiclea under adverse fortune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plun- 
dered Orchomanns and Mantinca, Clcomcnes, 
now shut up within the bounds of Laconia, 
enfranchised such of the helots as could pay five 
Attic mince for their liberty. By this expedient 
he raised fifty talents ; and having, moreover, 
armed and trained in the Macedonian manner, 
2000 of those helots , whom he designed to 
oppose to the L.eucasf>idcs of Antigonus, he 
engaged in a great and unexpected enterprise. 
Megalopolis was at that time as great and 
powerful a city as Spar La. It was supported, 
besides, by the Achaeans and Antigonus, whose 
troops lay on each side of it. Indeed, the 
Mcgalopolitans were the foremost and most eager 
of all the Achsans in their application to Anti- 
gonus. This city, however, Cleomcncs resolved 
to surprise ; for which purpose lie ordered his 
men to take five days’ provisions, and led them to 
Sc //as in, as if he designed an inroad into the 
territories of Argos. But he turned short, and 
entered those of Megalopolis; and^ after having 
refreshed his troops at Khoctium, he marched, 
by Helicon,* directly to the object he had 
in view. When he was near it, he sent Panteus 
before with two companies of Lacedemonians, 
to seize that part of the wall which was 
between the two towers, and which he under- 
stood to be the least guarded. He followed with 
the rest of his army at the common pace. Pan- 
tcus, finding not only that quarter but great part 
of the wall without defence, pulled it down in 
some places, undermined it in others, and put all 
the sentinels to the sword. While he was thus 
employed, Cleomcncs came up and entered the 
city with his forces, before the Magalopolitans 
knew of his approach. 

They were no sooner apprized of the misfor- 
tune which had befallen them, than the greatest 
part left the city, taking their money and most 
valuable effects with them. The rest made a 
stand, and though they could not dislodge the 
enemy, yet their resistance gave their fellow- 
citizens opportunity to escape. There remained 
not above 1000 men in the town, all the rest 
having retired to Messene, with their wives and 
children, before there was any possibility of 
pursuing them. A considerable part even of 
those who had armed and fought in defence 
of the city got off, and very few were taken 
prisoners. Of this number were Lysandridas 
and Tfiearidas, two persons of great name and 
authority in Megalopolis. As they were such 
respectable men, the soldiers carried them before 

* Lubinus thinks it ought to read Helisson, 
there being no such place as Helicon in Arcadia. 
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Clcomcnes. Lysandridas no sooner saw Clc<> 
inenes than he thus addressed him \ “Now,” 
said he in a loud voice, because it was at n 
distance, "now, kins: of Sparta, you have an 
opportunity to do an action much more glorious 
and princely than the late one, and to acquire im- 
mortal honour." Clcomcnes, guessing at his aim, 
made answer, “You would not have me restore 
you the town?” " That is the very thing,” said 
Lysandridas, “ I would propose : I advise you, 
by all means,' 'not to destroy so fine a city, but to 
111! it with firm friends and faithful^ allies, by 
restoring the Mcgalopolitans to their country, 
and becoming the saviour of so considerable a 
people." Clcomcnes paused awhile, and then 
replied, “ This is hard to believe ; but be it as it 
will, let glory with us have always greater 
weight than interest.” In consequence of this 
determination, he sent the two men to Messene, 
with a herald in his own name, to make the 
Mcgalopolitans an offer of their town, on condi- 
tion that they would renounce the Achxans, 
and declare themselves his friends and allies. 

Though Clcomcnes ^ made so gracious and 
humane a proposal, PhUopcemen would not suffer 
the Mcgalopolitans to accept it, or to quit the 
Aclixan league,* but assuring them that the king 
of Sparta, instead of inclining to restore them 
their city, wanted to get the citizens- too into his 
power, he forced Thearidas and Lysandridas to 
leave Messene. This is that Fhilopazmen who 
afterwards was the leading man among the 
Achxans, and (as we have related in his life) one 
of the most illustrious personages among the 
Greeks. 

Upon this news, Clcomcnes, who hitherto had 
kept the houses and goods of the Mcgalopolitans 
with such care that not the least thing was 
embezzled, was enraged to such a degree that he 
plundered the whole, sent the statues and pic- 
tures to Sparta, and levelled the greatest and 
best parts of the city with the ground. After 
this he marched home again, being under some 
apprehensions that Antigonus and the Achxans 
would come upon him. They, however, made no 
motion towards it, for they were then holding a 
council at rftgium. Aratus mounted the rostrum 
on that occasion, where he wept a long time, 
with his robe before his face. They were all 
greatly surprised, and desired him to speak. At 
last he said, " Megalopolis is destroyed by 
Clcomcnes." The Achxans were astonished at 
so great and sudden a stroke, and the council im- 
mediately broke up. Antigonus made great 
efforts to go to the relief of the place ; hut, as his 
troops assembled slowly from their winter quarters, 
he ordered them to remain where they were, and 
marched to Argos with the forces he had with 
him. . 

This made the second enterprise of Clcomcnes 
appear rash and desperate : but I’olybius,t on 
the contrary, informs us, that it was conducted 
with great prudence and foresight. __ Tor knowing 
(as he pells tn) that tlx Macedonians were dis- 
persed in winter quarters and that Antigonus lay 
m Argos srith only his friends and a few mer- 
cenaries about him, he entered the territories of 
that city ; in the persuasion that either the shame 


• Polybius bestows great and just encomiums 
cn this conduct of the Mcgalopolitans. Lib. xi. 
f Pol) him, lib. xi. 


of suffering such an inroad would provoke Anti- 
gonus to* battle, and expose him to a defeat, or 
that if he declined the combat^ it would bring 
him into disrepute with the Argives. The event 
justified his expectation. "When the people of 
Argos saw their country’ laid waste, everything 
that was valuable destroyed or carried off, they ran 
in great displeasure to the king's gates, and be- 
sieged them with clamour, bidding him either go 
out and fight, or else give place to his superiors. 
Antigonus, however, like a wise and able general, 
thought the censures of strangers no disgrace, in 
comparison of Ills quitting a place of security, 
and rashly hazarding a battle, and therefore he i 
abode by his first resolutions. Clcomcnes, in they 
mean time, marched up to the very walls, in- \ 
suited his enemies, and, before he retired, spread ■ 
desolation at his pleasure. _ / r 

Soon after his return, he was_ informed that 
Antigonus was come to Tegea, with a design to 
enter Laconia on that side. Upon this emer- 
gency, he put his troops under march another 
way, and appeared again before Argos by break 
of day, ravaging all the adjacent fields. He did 
not now cut down the com with scythes and 
sickles, as people usually do, but beat it down 
with wooden ^ instruments in the form of scimi- 
tars, as if this destruction was only an amuse- 
ment to liis soldiers in their march. Yet when 
they would have set fire to Cyllambis, the school 
of exercise, he prevented it ; reflecting that the 
ruin of Megalopolis was dictated rather by pas- 
sion than by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Arges, 
having taken care to place guards in all th?\ 

f >asscs of the mountains. Put Clcomcnes, as ifu 
ic held him and' his operations in the utmost ] 
contempt, sent heralds to demand the keys of 
Juno’s temple, that he might sacrifice to the ! 
goddess. After lie had pleased himself with this > 
insult on his enemy, and offered his sacrifice 
under the watls of tfic temple, which was fast 
shut up, he led his troops off to Phlius. In his 
march from thence he dislodged the garrison of 
Ologuntum, and then proceeded by Orchomemis ; 
by which means he not only inspired this people 
with fresh courage, but came to be considered 
by the enemy as a most able general, and a man 
capable of the greatest undertakings ; for, with 
the strength of the single city to oppose the 
whole power of the Macedonians and Pelopon- 
nesians, and all the treasures of the king; and 
not only to keep Laconia untouched, but to carry 
devastation into the enemy's country, were indi- 
cations of no common genius and spirit. • 

He who first called money the sinervs cf lit si* 
ness seems principally to have had respect to that 
of war. And Dcmadcs, when the Athenians 
called upon him to equip their navy and get it 
out, though their treasury was very low, told 
them they must think of baking bread, before, 
they thought of an embarkation. It is also saitl 
that the old Archidamus, at the beginning of thd\ 
Peloponnesian War, when the allies desired tliatU 
the quota of each should be determined, madq^ 
answer, that war cannot be kept at a set diorf 
And in this ca<c we may justly say, that as 
wrestlers, strengthened by long exercise, do at 
last tire out those who have equal skill and 
agility, but not the exercise ; so Antigonus 
earning to the war with vast funds, in process 
of time tired out and overcame Clcomcnes, \s ho 
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could but in a very slender manner pay his mer- 
cenaries, and give his Spartans bread. 

In all other respects the times favoured Clco- 
mcncs, Antigonus being drawn home by the bad 
posture of Jus affairs : for in his absence the 
barbarians Invaded and ravaged all Macedonia. 

, The Illyrians in particular, descending with a 
great army from the north, harassed the Mace- 
donians so much that they were forced to send 
for Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a 
little before the battle, that general would have 
immediately departed, and bidden the Achrcnns 
a long farewell. But fortune, who loves to make 
\thc greatest affairs tum upon some minute cir- 
Jcumstancc, showed on this occasion of what con- ! 
^sequence a moment of time may be.* As soon 
r as the battle of Sallasia t was fought, and Cico- 
mcnes had lost his army and his city, messengers 
came to call Antigonus home. This was a great 
aggravation of tnc Spartan king's misfortunes. 
Had he held ofT and avoided an* action only a 
day or two longer, he would have been under no 
necessity of fighting ; and after the Macedonians 
were gone, he might have made peace with the 
Achmans on what conditions he pleased. But 
such, as we said, was his want of money, that he 
had no resource but the sword : and, therefore, 
as Polybius informs us, with 20,000 men was 
forced to challenge 30,000. 

He showed himself an excellent general in the 
whole course of the action ; his Spartans behaved 
with great spirit, and his mercenaries fought not 
ill. His defeat was owing to the superior ad- 
vantage the Macedonians had in their armour, 
and to the weight and impetuosity of their 
sfhalanx. 

I Phylarchus, indeed, assures us, it was the 
I treacncry of one of his officers that ruined the 
■ { affairs of Cleomcnes. Antigonus had ordered 
’ the Illyrians and Acamanians secretly to fetch 
a compass, and surround that wing which was 
commanded by Euclidas, the brother of Cleo- 
mcnes, while he was marshalling the rest of his 
army. Cleomcnes taking a view, from an emi- 
nence of his adversary’s disposition, could not 
perceive where the Illyrians and Acamanians 
were posted, and began to fear they were de- 
signed for some such manoeuvre. lie therefore 
called Damotecles, whose business it was to 
guard against any surprise, and ordered him to 
reconnoitre the enemy's rear with particular care, 
and form the best conjecture he could of the 
movements they intended. Damotecles, who is 
said to be bribed by Antigonus, assured him that 
he had nothing to fear from that quarter, for.all 
was safe in the rear; nor was there anything 
more to be done but to bear down upon the 

* Plutarch had this re fleet ion. from Polybius. 

i Polybius has given a particular account of 
this battle. Antigonus had 28,000 foot ? and 1200 
horse. The army of Cleomcnes consisted only 
©f 20,000 ; but it was advantageously, posted. 
file was encamped on two mountains, which were 
/almost inaccessible, and separated only by. a 
7 narrow defile. These he had fortified with 
strong ramparts and a deep fosse ; so that. Anti- 
gonus, after reconnoitring his situation, did not 
think proper to attack him, but encamped at a 
small distance on the plain. At length, for want 
of money and provisions, Cleomenes was forced 
to come to action, and was beaten. Pol. lib. xi. 


front. Cleomenes, satisfied with this report, 
attacked Antigonus. The Spartans charged with 
so much vigour, that they made the Macedonian 
phalanx give ground, and eagerly pursued their 
advantage for about five furlongs. The king 
then seeing Euclidas in the other wing quite 
surrounded, stopped, and cried out, “ Thou art 
lost, my dear brother, thou art lost ! in spite of 
all thy valour ! but great is thy example to our 
Spartan youth, and the songs of our matrons 
shall for ever record thee ! ” * 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus 
being slain, the victors fell upon Cleomcnes, 
who, seeing, his. men in great confusion, and 
unable to maintain the fight, provided as well as 
he could for his own safety. It is said that great 
numbers of the mercenaries were killed ; and 
that of 6000 Lacedaemonians no more than 200 
were saved. 

When he reached Sparta he advised the citizens 
to receive Antigonus. “ For my part,” said he, 
“ I am willing either to live or to die, as the one 
or the other may be most for the interest of my 
country.” Seeing the women run to meet the 
few brave men who had escaped with him, help 
to take off their armour, and present them with 
wine, he retired into his own nouse. After the 
death of his wife, he had taken into his house a 
young woman who was a native of Megalopolis, 
and freeborn, but fell into his hands at the sack 
of the place.. She approached him, according 
to custom, with a tender of her services on his 
return from the field. But though both thirsty 
and weary, he would neither drink nor sit down ; 
he only leaned his elbow against a pillar, and his 
head upon it, armed as he was ; and having 
rested a few moments, while he considered what 
j course to take, he repaired to Gythium with his 
friends. There they went on board vessels pro- 
vided for that purpose, and immediately put out 
to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta sur- 
rendered. - His behaviour to the inhabitants was 
mild and humane, and not unsuitable to the 
dignity of their republic ; for he offered them no 
kind of insult, but restored to them their laws and 
polity ; and after having sacrificed to the gods, 
retired the third day. He was informed, indeed, 
that Macedonia was involved in a dangerous 
war ; and that the barbarians were ravaging the 
country. Besides, he was in a deep consump- 
tion, and had a continual defluxion upon tne 
lungs. However, he bore up under his. affliction, 
and wrestled with domestic wars, until a great 
victory over, and carnage of, the barbarians 
made him. die more glorious. Phylarchus tells 
us (and it is not at all improbable) that he burst 
a vessel.in his lungs with shouting in the battle : 
though it passed in the schools, that in express- 
ing his joy after the victory, and crying out, “ O 
glorious day ! ” he brought up a great quantity 
of blood, and fell into a fever, of which he died. 
Thus much concerning Antigonus. 

From the isle of Cythea, where Cleomenes I 
first touched, he sailed to another island called 
^Egialia. There he had formed a design to pass 1 


* He acted like a brave soldier, but not a 
skilful officer. Instead of pouring upon the 
enemy from the heights, and retiring as he found 
it convenient, he stood still, and suffered the 
Macedonians to cut off his retreat. 
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over to Cvrene, when one of his friends, named 
Therycicn, n man of lush and intrepid spirit on 
all occasions, and one who always indulged him- 
self in a lofty and haughty tum of expression, 
came privately to Clcomencs, and thus addressed 
him: “We have lost, my. prince, the most 
glorious death, which we might have found in 
the battle ; though the world had heard us 
l>cast that Antigonus should never conquer the 
king of Sparta till he had slain him. Yet there 
is another exit still offered us by glory and virtue. 
Whither then are we so absurdly sailing? Flying 
a death that is near, and seeking one that is 
remote. If it is not dishonourable for the de- 
scendants of Hercules to serve the successors of 
Philip and Alexander, why do not we save our- 
selves a long voyage, by making our submission 
to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as much 
excels Ptolemy as the Macedonians do the 
Egyptians? Put if we do not choose to be 
governed by a man who beat us in the field, why 
do we take one who never conquered us, for our 
master? Is it that we may show our inferiority 
to two, instead of one, by flying before Anti- 
gonus, and then goin^ to flatter Ptolemy ? Shall 
we say that you go into Egypt for the sake of 
your mother? It will be a glorious and happy 
thing truly for her to show Ptolemy’s wives her 
son, of a king become n captive and an exile. 
No ! while we are yet masters of our swords, 
and are yet in sight of Laconia, let us deliver 
ourselves from this miserable, fortune, and make 
our excuse for our past behaviour to those brave 
men who fell for Sparta at Sellasia. Or shall we 
rather sit down in Egypt, and inquire whom 
Antigonus has left governor of Laccdremon? " 

Thus Thcrycton spoke, and Clcomencs made 
this answer: “Dost thou think, then, wretch 
that thou art ! dost thou think, by running into 
the arras of death, than which nothing is more 
easy to find, to show thy courage and fortitude? 
And dost thou not consider that this flight is 
more dastardly, than the former? Better men 
than we have given way to their enemies, being 
either overset by fortune, or oppressed by num- 
bers. But he. it ho gives out either for fear of 
labour and pain, or of the opinions and tongues 
of men, falls a victim to his own cowardice. A 
voluntary death ought to be an action, not a 
retreat from action. For it is an ungenerous 
thing either to live or to die to ourselves. All 
that thy expedient could possibly do would be 
only the extricating us from our present mis- 
fortunes, without answering any purpose either 
of honour or utility. But I think neither thou 
nor I ought to give up all hopes for our country. 
If those hopes should desert us, death, when we 
seek for Jnm, will not be hard to find." The- 
rycim made no reply; but the first opportunity 
he had to leave Cleom.er.es, he walked down to 
the shore and stabbed himself. 

CIcomcnes left /Egxalia, and. railed to Africa, 
v-h.ere he was received by the king’s officers, and 
conducted to Alexandria. When he was first 
introduced to Ptolemy,* that prince behaved to 
him with sufficient kindness and humanity; but 
when, upon farther trial of him, he found what 
strength of understanding he had., and that his 
l teeme and simple way of conversing was mixed 
with a vein cf wit and pleasantry ; when he saw 

* Ptolemy Eurgetes. 


that he did not, in any instance whatever, dis- 
honour his royal birth, or crouch to fortune, he 
began to take more pleasure in his discourse than 
in the mean sacrifices of complaisance and 
flattery. He greatly repented, too, and blushed 
at the thought of having neglected such a man, 
and given him up to Antigonus, who, by con- 
quering him, had acquired so much power and 
glory. He, therefore, encouraged' him now with 
every mark of attention and respect, and promised 
to send him back to Greece with a. fleet and a 
supply of .money, to re-establish him in his king- 
dom. His present appointments amounted to 
four and twenty talents by the year. Out of this i 
he maintained himself and his friends in a sober! 
and frugal manner, and bestowed the rest in \ 
offices of humanity to such Greeks as had left 
their country and retired into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his 
intentions in favour of CIcomcnes into execution ; 
and the court soon becoming a scene of de- 
bauch ery, where women had the swnv, the 
business of CIcomcnes was neglected. For the 
king* was so much corrupted with wine and 
women, that in his more sober and serious hours 
he would attend to nothing but the celebration 
of mysteries, and the beating a drum with his 
royal hands about the palace; while the great 
affairs of state were left to his mistress Agathoclca, 
and her mother, and Oenanthes the infamous 
minister to his pleasures. It appears, however, 
that at first some use was made of Clcomencs: 
for Ptolemy, being afraid of his brother Magas, 
who, through his mother’s interest, stood welt 
with the army, admitted Clcomencs to a con-^‘ 
saltation in his cabinet: the subject of which^ 
was, whether he should destroy his brother. All 
the rest voted for it, but CIcomcnes opposed it 
strongly. He said, “the king, if it were possible, 
should have more brothers, for the greater . 
security of the crown, and the better manage- 
ment of affairs.’.’ And when Sosibius, the kind’s 
principal favourite, replied, that the mercenaries 
could not be depended on while Magas was alive, 
CIcomcnes desired them to. give themselves no 
pain about that; “for," said he, “above $000 
of the mercenaries are Peloponnesians, who, upon 
a nod from me, will be ready with tneir arms.” 
Hence, Ptolemy, for the present, looked upon 
Clcomencs not only as a fast friend, but a man of 

J iowc.r but his weakness afterwards increasing 
its timidity, as is common with people of little 
understanding, he began to. place his security in 
jealousy and suspicion. His ministers were of 
the same, stamp, and they considered CIcomcnes 
as an object of fear, on account of his interest 
with the mercenaries ; insomuch that many were 
heard to say. that lie was a lion among a flock of 
sheep. Such, indeed, he seemed to be in court, 
where, with a silent severity of aspect, he observed 
all that passed 

In these ci rat instances, he made no more npph’J 
cations for ships or troops. But being informed! . 
that Antigonus. was dead; that the. Achrcon^ 
were engaged in war with the /Etolians; ami* 
that affairs called strongly for his presence, in the'' 
troubles and distractions that then reigned in 
Peloponnesus, he desired only a conveyance 
thitherfer himself and his friends. Yet no man 
listened to him. The king, who spent his time 


* Ptolemy Philopatcr. 
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in nil kind*; of bacchanalian revels with women, 
could not possibly hear him. Sosibius, the prime 
minister, thought Cleomcnes must prove a 
formidable and dangerous man, if he were kept 
in Egypt against his will ; and that it was not 
safe to. dismiss him, because of his bold and 
enterprising spirit ; and because he had been an 
eye-witness to the distempered state of the king- 
dom : for it was not in the power of money to 
mollify him. As the ox Apis, though revelling, 
to all appearance, in every delight that he can 
desire, yet longs after the liberty which nature 
gave him, wants to bound over the fields and 
^pastures at his pleasure, and discovers a manifest 
luncasincss under the hands of the priest who 
§ feeds him; so Cleomcnes could not be satisfied 
1 with a soft and effeminate life ; but, like Achilles — 

Consuming cares lay heavy on his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaughter roll, 
And scenes of blood rise dreadful in his soul. 

Pope. 

While his affairs were in this posture, Nica- 
goras the Messenian, a man who concealed the 
most rancorous haired of Cleomcnes under the 
pretence of friendship, came to Alexandria. It 
seems he had formerly sold him a handsome piece 
of ground, and the king, either through want of 
money or his continual engagement in war, had 
neglected to pay him for it. Cleomcnes, who 
happened to he walking upon the quay, saw this 
Nicagoras just landing from a merchantman, and, 
saluting him with great kindness, asked what 
business had brought him to Egypt. Nicagoras • 
returned the compliment with equal appearance 
t>f friendship, and answered : .“ I am bringing 
some fine war-horses for the king." Cleomcnes 
laughed, and said, “ I could rather have wished 
that you had brought him some female musicians 
and pathics ; for those are the cattle that the king 
at present likes best." Nicagoras, at that time, 
only smiled ; but a few days after he put Cleomcnes 
in mind of the field he had sold him. and desired 
he might now be paid ; pretending that he would 
not have given him any trouble about it if he had 
not found considerable loss in the disposal of his 
merchandise. Cleomcnes assured him, that he 
had nothing left of what the kings of Egypt had 
given him; upon which Nicagoras^ in Ins dis- 
appointment, acquainted Sosibius with the joke 
upon the king. Sosibius received the information 
with pleasure ; but, being desirous to have some- 
thing against Cleomcnes that would exasperate 
Ptolemy still more, he persuaded Nicagoras to 
leave a letter, asserting that, if the Spartan prince 
had received a supply of ships and men from 
the king of Egypt’s bounty, he would have made 
use of them in seizing Cyrene for himself. Nica- 
goras accordingly left, the letter,, and set sail. 
Four days after, Sosibius carried it to Ptolemy, 
as if just come to his hands ; and having worked 
•up the young prince to revenge, it was resolved 
Jtna.t Cleomcnes should have a large apartment 
/assigned him, and be served there as formerly, 

* but not suffered to go out.. 

This was a great affliction to Cleomcnes ; and 
the following accident made his prospects still 
more miserable. Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, 
who was an intimate friend of the king’s, had all 
along behaved to Cleomcnes with great civility ; 
they seemed to like each other’s company, and 
were upon some terms of confidence. Cleomcnes, 
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in this distress, desired the son of Chrysermus to 
come and speak to him. He came and talked to 
him plausibly enough, endeavouring to dispel his 
suspicions and to apologise for the king. But as 
he was going out of the apartment, without 
observing that Cleomcnes followed him to the 
door, he gave the keepers a severe reprimand, 
for looking so carelessly after " a wild beast, who, 
if he escaped, in all probability could be taken no 
more." Cleomcnes having heard this, retired 
before Ptolemy perceived him, and acquainted 
his friends with it. Upon this, they all dismissed 
their former hopes, and, taking the measures 
which anger dictated, they resolved to revenge 
themselves of Ptolemy's injurious and insolent 
behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, 
instead of waiting long for their doom in confine- 
ment, like victims fatted for the altar. For they 
thought it an insufferable thing that Cleomcnes, 
after he had disdained to come to terms with 
Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of action, 
should sit expecting his fate from a prince who 
assumed the character of a priest of Cybele ; and 
who, after he had laid aside his drum, and was 
tired of his dance, would find another kind of 
sport in putting him to death. 

After they had taken their resolution, Ptolemy 
happening to go to Canopus, they propagated a 
report, that, by the king's order, Cleomcnes was 
to be released ; and as it was the custom of the 
kings of Egypt to send those to whom they 
designed to extend such grace a supper, and other 
tokens of friendship, the friends of Cleomcnes 
made ample provision for the purpose, and sent it 
to the gate. Ily this stratagem the keepers were 
deceived ; for they imagined that the whole was 
sent by the king. Cleomcnes then offered sacrifice, 
with a chaplet of flowers on his head, and after- 
wards sat down with his friends to the banquet, 
taking care that the keepers should have large 
proportions to regale them. It is said, that he 
set about his enterprise sooner than he intended, 
because he found that one of his servants who 
was in the secret had been out all night with 
hip mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a discovery 
might he made about mid-day, while the intoxi- 
cation of the preceding night still kept the guards 
fast asleep lie put on his military) tunic, having 
first opened the seam of the left shoulder, and 
rushed out, sword in hand, accompanied by his 
friends, who were thirteen in number, and ac- 
coutred in the same manner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at 
first was enabled, by the spirit of the enterprise, 
to. keep pace with them ; but afterwards per- 
ceiving that they went slower on his account, he 
desired them to kill him, and not ruin the whole 
scheme by waiting for a man who could do them 
no service. By good fortune they found an Alex- 
andrian leading a horse in the street ; they took 
it and set Hippotas upon it, and then, moved 
swiftly through the streets, all the way inviting 
the people to liberty. They had just spirit 
enough left to praise and admire the bold attempt 
of Cleomcnes, but not a man of them ventured to 
follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening to 
come out of the palace, three of them fell upon 
him, and despatched him. Another Ptolemy, 
who was governor of the city, advanced to meet 
them in Ins chariot : they attacked and dispersed 
his officers and guards ; and, dragging him out 
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of the chariot, put him to the swonk Then they 
marched to tne citadel, with a design to break 
open the prison and join the prisoners, who were 
no small number, to their party ; but the keepers 
had prevented them by strongly barricading: 
the pates. CIcomencs, thus disappointed again, 
roamed up and down the city ; and he found that 
net a single man would join him, but that all 
avoided him as they would avoid infection. ^ 

He therefore stopped, and said to his friends, 
“It is no wonder that women govern a people 
who fly from liberty;" adding, that he hoped 
they would all die in a manner that would reflect 
no dishonour upon him, or on their own achieve- 
ments. Hippotas desired one of the younger 
men to despatch him. and was the first that fell. 
Afterwards each of them, without fear or delay, 
fell upon his own sword, except Panfeus, who 
was the first man that sealed the walls of Megalo- 
polis, when it was taken by surprise. He was in 
the flower of his age ; remarkable for his beauty, 
and of a happier turn than the rest of the youth 
for the Spartan discipline, which perfections had 
given him a great share in the king’s regard ; 
and he now gave him orders not to despatch him- 
self, till he saw his prince and all the rest breath- 
less on the ground. 1’antcus tried one after 
another with his dagger, as they lay, lest some 
one should happen to be left with life in him. 
On pricking Cleomcncs in the foot, he perceived 
a contortion in his face. He therefore kissed 
him, and sat down by him till the breath was out 
of the body; and then embracing Che corpse, 
slew himself upon it. 

Tims fell Cleomcncs, after he had been sixteen 
years king of Sparta, and showed himself in nil 
respects the great man. When the report of his 
death had spread over the city, Oratcsiclcn, 
though a woman of superior fortitude, sunk 
under the weight of the calamity ; she embraced 
the children of Cleomcncs, and wept over them. 
The eldest of them, disengaging himself from her 
arms, got unsuspected to the top cf the house, 
and threw himself down headlong. The child 
was not killed, but much hurt ; and_ when they 
took him up, he loudly expressed his grief and 
indignation that they would not suffer him to 
destroy himself. 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these 
things than he ordered the body of Clcomcnes to 
be flayed, and nailed to a cross, and his children 
to be put to death, together with his mother, and 
the women her companions. Amongst these was 
the wife of Pantcus a woman of great beauty, 
and a most majestic presence. They had been 
but lately married, and their misfortunes over- 
took them amidst the first transports of love. 
When her husband^ went with Cleomcncs from 
Sparta, she was desirous of accompanying him ; 
but was prevented by her parents, who kept her 
in close custody. lJut # soon after she provided 
herself a hor<e and a little money, and, making 
her escape by night, rode at full speed to Tama* 


rus, and there embarked on board a ship bound 
for Egypt. She urns brought safe to Pantcus, 
and she cheerfully shared with him in all the 
inconveniences they found in a foreign country. 
When the soldiers came to take out Cratcsiclca 
to execution, she led her by the hand, assisting 
in bearing her robe, and desired her to exert all 
the courage she was mistress of ; though she was 
far from being afraid of death, and desired no 
other favour than that she might die before her 
children. But when they came to the place of 
execution, the children suffered before her eyes, 
and then Cratcsiclca was despatched, who, in , 
this extreme distress, uttered only these words, .H 
“ O ! my children ! whither arc you gone ? ” lu 

The wife of Pantcus, who was tall and strong, 
girt her robe about her, and, in a silent and com- ; 
posed manner, paid the last offices to each woman / 
that lay dead, winding up the bodies as well as 
her present circumstances would admit. ^ Last of 
ali,^ she prepared herself for the poniard, by 
letting down her robe about her, and adjusting it 
in such a manncr.as to need no assistance after 
death ; then calling the executioner to do his 
office, and permitting no other person to approach 
hey, she fell like a heroine. In death she re- 
tained all the decorum she had preserved in life ; 
and the decency which had been so sacred with 
this excellent woman still remained about her. 
Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein the women 
contended to the last lor the prize of courage 
with the men, Lacedxmon showed that it is */«• 
foxstble for fortune to conquer virtue. 

A few days after, the soldiers who watched the t 
body of Cleomcncs on the cross • saw a great j 
snake winding about his head, and covcrin g alfM 
his face, so that no bird of prey durst touch it. i 
This struck the king with superstitious terrors, I 
and made way for the women to try a variety of \ 
expiations ; for Ptolemy was now persuaded that - 
he had caused the death of a person who was a 
I favourite of heaven, and something more than 
mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to the place, 
and called Cleomcncs a hero, a son of the gods, 
till the philosophers put a stop to their devotions, 
by assuring them, that, as dead oxen breed becs,f 
horses wasps, and beetles rise out of the putre- 
faction of asses ; so human carcases, when some 
of the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, and 
it comes to a thicker consistence, produce ser- 
pents. The ancients, knowing this doctrine, 
appropriated the serpent, rather than any other 
animal, to hftroes. 

# That the friends of the deceased might not 
take it away by night. Thus we find in Petro- 
nius’s Ephesian Matron: Miles gut enters asser- 
vabot. requires! srfjtl: strati: corpora eietraleret : 
and thus we find in # an authority we shall not 1 
mention at the same time with Petronms. j 

f Tliis was the received opinion of antiquity,^ A 
as we find in Varro, etc. V ■ 
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Having thus presented yon with the history of 
Agis and Clcomcncs, we have two Romans to 
compare with them ; and no less dreadful a scene 
of calamities to open in the lives of Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus. They were the sons of Tiberius 
Gracchus; who, though he was once honoured 
with the censorship, twice with the consulate, 
and Jed up two triumphs, yet derived still greater 
dignity frontons virtues.* Hence, after the death 
of that Scipiowho conquered Hannibal, he was 
thought worthy to marry' Cornelia, the daughter 
of that great man, though he had not been upon 
any terms of friendship with him, but rather 
always at variance. It is said that lie once 
caught a pair of serpents upon his bed, and that 
the soothsayers, after they had considered the 
prodigy’, advised him neither to kill them both, 
nor let them both go. If he killed the male 
serpent, they told him his death would be the 
consequence ; if the female, that of Cornelia. 
Tiberius, who loved his wife, and thought it more 
suitable for him to die first, who was much older 
than Ids wife, killed the male, and set the female 
at liberty. ^ Not long after this, he died, leaving 
Cornelia with no fewer than twelve children. + 

The care of the house and the children now 
entirely devolved upon Cornelia ; and she bc- 
- liavcd with such sobriety, so much parental affec- 
tion and greatness of mind, that Tiberius seemed 
not to have judged ill, in choosing to die for so 
valuable a woman. Tor though Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, paid his addresses to her, and offered 
her a share in his throne, she refused him. 
During her widowhood, she lost all her children 
except three, one daughter, who was married to 
Scipio the younger, and two sons, Tiberius and 
Caius, whose lives we are now writing. Cornelia 
brought them up with so much care, that though 
they were without dispute of the noblest family, 
,nnd had the happiest genius and disposition of all 
The Roman youth, yet education was allowed to 
have contributed more to their perfections than 
nature. 

As in the statues and pictures of Castor and 
Pollux, though there is a resemblance between 
the brothers, yet there is also a difference in the 
make of him who delighted in the erstus, and in 
the other whose province was horsemanship : so 
while these young men strongly resembled each 
other in point of valour, of temperance, of libe- 
rality, of eloquence, of greatness of mind, there 
appeared in their actions and political conduct no 
small dissimilarity. It may not be amiss to ex- 
plain the difference, before we proceed further. 

In the first place, Tiberius had a mildness in 
his look, and a composure in his whole behaviour ; 
Caius ns much vehemence and fire. So that, 
when they spoke in public, Tiberius had a great 


* Cicero in his first book dc Divinatione passes 
the highest encomiums on his virtue and wisdom. 
He was grandson to Publius Sempromus. 

t Cicero relates this story in his first book dc 
Divinatione , from the memoirs of Caius Grac- 
chus, the son of Tiberius. 


modesty of action, and shifted not his place : 
whereas Caius was the first of the Romans that, 
in addressing the people, moved from one end of 
the rostra to the other, and threw his gown off 
his shoulder. So it is related of Cleon of Athens, 
that he was the first orator who threw back his 
robe and smote upon his thigh. The oratory of 
Caius was strongly impassioned, and calculated 
to excite terror ; that of Tiberius was of a more 
gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that it 
raised. 

The language of Tiberius was chastised and 
elaborate ; that of Caius splendid and persuasive. 
So, in their manner of living, Tiberius was plain 
and frugal ; Caius/, when compared to other young 
Romans, temperate and sober, but, in comparison 
with his brother, a friend to luxury. Hence, 
Drusas objected to him, that he had bought 
Delphic tables,* of silver only, but very exquisite 
workmanship, at the rate of 1250 drachmas a 
pound. 

Their tempers were no less different than their 
language. Tiberius was mild and gentle ; Caius, 
high-spirited and uncontrolled ; insomuch, that in 
speaking he would often be carried away by the 
violence of his passion, exalt his voice above the 
regular pitch, give in to abusive expressions, and 
disorder the whole frame of his oration. To 
guard against these excesses, he ordered his ser- 
vant Licinius, who was a sensible man, to stand 
with a pitchpipcf behind him when lie spoke in 
public, and whenever he found him straining his 
voice or breaking out into anger, to give him a 
softer key ; upon which, his violence both of 
tone and passion immediately abated, and he was 
easily recalled to a propriety of address. % 

Such was the difference between the ttvo 
brothers. Hut in the valour they exerted against 
their enemies, in the justice they did their fellow- 
citizens, in attention to their duty as magistrates, 
and in self-government with respect to pleasure, 
they were perfectly alike. Tiberius was nine 
years older than his brother ; consequently their 
jxffitical operations took place indifferent periods. 
This was a great disadvantage, and indeed the 
principal thing that prevented "their success. Had 
they ilourishcd together, and acted in concert, 
such a union would have added greatly to their 
force, and perhaps might have rendered it irre- 
sistible. We must, therefore, speak of each 
separately ; and we shall begin with the eldest. 

Tiberius, as lie grew towards manhood, gained 
so extraordinary a reputation, that he was ad- 
mitted into the college of the augurs, rather on 
account of his virtue than his high birth. ^ Of the 
excellence of his character the following is also a 
proof: Appius Claudius, who had been honoured 
both with the consulate and censorship, whose 
merit had raised him to the rank of president of 
the senate, and who in sense and spirit was supe- 
rior to all the Romans of his time, supping one 
evening with the augurs at a public entertain- 
ment, addressed himself to Tiberius with great 

* These, we suppose, were a kind of tripods. 

f Cicero, in his third book dc Oratore f calls 
this a small ivory pipe. Eburncola fistula. 
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kindness, and offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage. Tiberius accepted the proposal with 
pleasure ; and the contract being agreed upon, 
Appius, when he went home, had no sooner 
. entered the house, than he called out aloud to his 
[ wife, and said, “ Antis tia, I have contracted our 
daughter Claudia." Antistia, much surprised, 
j answered, “Why so suddenly? What need of 
i such haste, unless Tiberius Gracchus be the man 
, you have pitched upon?” I am not ignorant 
> that some* tell the same story of Tiberius, the 
father of the Gracchi, and Scipio Africanus : but 
mo<t historians give it in the manner we have 
mentioned ; and Polybius, in particular, tells us 
that, after the death of Africanus, Cornelia's 
relations gave her to.Tibcrius, in preference of all 
competitors ; which is a proof that her father left 
her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we arc. writing served in 
Africa under the younger Scipio, who had mar- 
ried his sister; and, as he lived in the same tent 
with the general, he became immediately attentive 
to his genius and powers, which were daily pro- 
ductive of such actions as might animate a young 
man to virtue, and attract his imitation. With 
thc'C advantages Tiberius soon excelled all of his 
nge, both in point of discipline and valour. At a 
siege of one of the enemy’s towns, he was the first 
that scaled the walls, as Fannius relates,? who, 
according to his own account, mounted it with 
him, and had a share in the honour. In short, 
Tiberius, while lie stayed with the army, was 
greatly beloved, and as much regretted when he 
left it. 

After this expedition he was appointed qu rest. or, 
and it fell jto his lot to attend the consul Caius 
Mancinus in the Numantian war. t Mancinus 
did not want courage, but he was one of the most 
unfortunate generals the Romans ever had. Yet, 
amidst a tram of severe accidents and desperate 
circumstances, Tiberius distinguished himself the 
more, not only by his courage and capacity, but, 
what did him greater honour, by his respectful 
behaviour to his general, whose misfortunes had 
made him forget even the authority that he bore. 
For, after having lost several important battles, 
he attempted to. decamp in the night : the Nu- ! 
mantians, perceiving this movement, seized the 
camp, and falling upon the fugitives, made great 
havoc of the rear. Not satisfied with this, they 
surrounded the whole army, and drove the 
Romans upon impracticable ground, where there 
was no possibility of escape. Mancinus, now 
despairing cf making his way sword in hand, sent 
a herald to beg n truce and conditions of peace. 
The Numantians, however, would trust no man 
but Tiberius, and they insisted on his being sent 
to treat. This they did, not only out of regard to 
the young man \\ ho had so great a character in 
the army, but to the memory, of his father, who 
had formerly made war in S;ain, and after having 
subdued several nations, granted the Numantian* 
a peace, which through hi* interest was confirmed 
at Rome, and observed with good faith. Tiberius 
was accordingly sent ; and, in his negotiation, he 
thought proper to comply with some articles, by 

* Amongst these was Livy, lib. xxrviii. c. 37. 

♦ This 1 ‘annius was author of a history and 
certain annals which were al ridged by Unites. 

• He was consul with Emilias Lepidus in the 
>tarcf Rome C:S. 


which means he gained others, and made a peace 
that undoubtedly saved eo.ooo Roman citizens, 
besides slaves and other retainers to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp the Numan* 
tia ns took as legal plunder. Among the rest they 
carried off the books ar.d papers which contained 
the accounts of Tiberius’s qurcstorship. As it 
was a matter of importance to him to recover 
them, though the Roman army was already under 
march, he returned with a lew friends to Nu- 
mantia. Having called out the magistrates of 
the place, he. desired them to restore him his c 
books, that his enemies might not have an oppor-.‘y 
tunity to accuse him, when they saw he hacl lost! \ 
the means of defending himself. The Numan- W 
tinns were much pleased that the accident had 1 
given them an opportunity to oblige him, and 
they invited him to enter their city. As he was 
deliberating on . this . circumstance, they drew 
nearer, and taking him by the hand, earnestly 
entreated him no longer to look upon them as 
enemies, but to rank them among liis friends, 
and place a confidence in them as such. Tiberius 
thought it best to comply, both, for the sake of 
his books, and for fear of offending them by the 
appearance of distrust Accordingly he went 
into the town with them, where the first thing they 
did was to provide a little collation, and to beg 
be would partake of it. Afterwards they re- 
turned him his books, and desired he would take 
whatever else he chose among the spoils. He . 
accepted, however,, of nothing but some frank- 
incense, to be used in the public sacrifices, and at 
his departure he embraced them with great cor- 
diality.. v 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole 
business of the peace was considered in an ob- 
noxious and dishonourable light. In this danger, 
the relations and friends of the soldiers he had 
brought off, who made a very considerable part of 
the people, joined to support Tiberius ; imputing 
all the disgrace of what was done to the general, 
and insisting that the qurcstor had saved so many 
citizens. The generality of the citizens, however, 
could not suffer, the. peace to stand, and they 
demanded that, in this case, the example of their 
ancestors should be followed. For when their 
generals thought themselves happy in getting out 
of the hands of the Sammies, by agreeing to such 
a league, they delivered them naked to the 
enemy.* The qurcstors.too, and the tribunes, 
and all that had a share in concluding the peace, 
they sent back in the same condition, and turned 
entirely upon them the breach of the treaty and 
of the oath that should have confirmed it. 

. On this occasion the people showed their affec- 
tion for Tiberius in a remarkable manner : for 
they decreed that the consul should be delivered 
up to the Numantinns, naked ar.d in chains; but 
that all the rest should be spared for the sake cf 
Tiberius. Scipio, who had then great authority^' 
and interest in Rome, seems to have contributed 1 
to the procuring of this decree. He was blamed, \ 
notwithstanding, for not saving Mancinus, nor 1 
using his best endeavours to get the pence with the*'' 
Numantinns ratified, which would not have been 1 
granted at all, had it not been on account of his j 
friend and relation Tiberius. Great part of these ! 


* Tins was about xSi years before. The 
generals sent back were the consuls Veturius 
Calvir.us and Posthumius Albinas. 
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complaints, indeed, seems to have arisen from the project which plunged them into so many mis- 
ambition and excessive sea! of Tiberius’s friends, fortunes. It is certain, however, that the people 
and the sophists he had about him ; and the dif- inflamed his spirit of enterprise and ambition, by 
fcrence between him and Scipio was far from putting up writings on the porticoes, walls, and 
terminating in irreconcilable enmity. Nay, I monuments, in which they begged of him to 
am persuaded, that Tiberius would never have restore their share of the public lands to the 
fallen into those misfortunes that ruined him, had poor. 

Scipio been at home, to assist him in his political Yet he did not frame the law without consulting 
conduct. He was engaged in war with Nu- some of the Romans that were most distinguished 
mantia, when Tiberius ventured to propose his for their virtue and authority. Among these were 
new laws. It was on this occasion. Crassits the chief pontiff, Mutius Sctcvola the law- 

When the Romans in their wars made any ycr, who at that time was also consul, and Appius 
acquisitions of lands from their neighbours, they Claudius, father-in-law to Tiberius. There never 
used formerly to sell part, to add part to the was a milder law made against so much injustice 
public demesnes, and to distribute the rest among and oppression. For they who deserved to have 
the necessitous_ citizens ; only reserving a small been punished for their infringement on the rights 
rent to be paid into the treasury. But when the of the community, and fined for holding the lands 
rich began to carry it with a high hand over the contrary to law, were to have a consideration for 
poor, and to exclude them entirely, if they did giving up their groundless claims, and restoring 
not pay exorbitant rents, a law was made that no the estates to such of the citizens as were to be 
man should be possessed of more than 500 acres relieved. But though the reformation was con- 
of land. This statute for awhile restrained the ducted with so much tenderness, the people were 
avarice of the rich, and helped the poor, who, by satisfied : they were willing to overlook what was 
virtue of it, remained upon their lands at the old passed, on condition _ that they might guard 
rents. But afterwards their wealthy neighbours against future usurpations. 

tool: their farms from them, and held them in On the other hand, persons of great property 
other names ; though, in time, they scrupled not opposed the law out of avarice, and the lawgiver 
to claim them in their own. The poor thus ex- out of a spirit of resentment and malignity ; 
polled, neither gave in their names readily to the endeavouring to prejudice the people against the 
levies, nor attended to the education of their design, as if Tiberius intended by the Agrarian 
children. The consequence was a want of free- law to throw all into disorder, and subvert the 
men all over Italy ; for it was filled with slaves constitution. But their attempts were vain. For, 
and barbarians, who, after the poor Roman in this just and glorious cause, Tiberius exerted an 
citizens were dispossessed, cultivated the ground eloquence which might have adorned a worse 
/ for the rich. Cuius Lxlius, the friend of Scipio, subject, and which nothing could resist. How 
attempted to correct this disorder : but finding a great was he, when the people were gathered 
formidable opposition from persons in power, and about the rostrum, and_ he pleaded for the poor 
fearing the matter could not be decided without in such language as this : “ The wild beasts of 
the sword, he gave it up. This gained him the Italy have their caves to retire to, but the brave 
name of Lxlius the -miss.' But Tiberius was no men who spill their blood in her cause have 
sooner appointed tribune of the people, than he nothing left but air and light. Without houses, 
embarked in the same enterprise, lie was put without any settled habitations, they \vandcr from 
upon it, according to most authors, by Diophanes place to place with their wives and children ; and 
tne rhetorician, and Blossius the philosopher ; the their generals do but mock them, when, at the 
former of whom was a Mitylcsn exile, the latter a head of their armies, they exhort their men to fight 
native of Cumae in Italy, and a particular friend for their sepulchres and domestic gods : for, 
of Antipatcr of Tarsus, with whom he became among such numbers, perhaps there is not a 
acquainted at Rome, and who did him the honour Roman who has an altar that belonged to his 
to address some of his philosophical writings to ancestors, or a sepulchre in which their ashes rest, 
him. The private soldiers fight and die, to advance the 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who used to wealth and luxury of the great ; and they arc 
reproach her sons, that she was still called the called masters of the world, while they have not 
mother-in-law of Scipio, not the mother of the a foot of ground in their possession.” 

Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this rash step Such speeches as this, delivered by a man of 

from a jealousy of Spurius PosthumiuSj who was such spirit, and flowing from a heart really 
of the same age with him, and his rival m oratory, interested in the cause, filled the people with an 
It seems, when he returned from the wars, he enthusiastic fury, and none of his adversaries 
found Posthumius so much before him in point of durst pretend to answer him. Forbearing, there- 
reputation and interest with the people, that, to fore, the war of words, they addressed themselves 
recover his ground, he undertook this hazardous to Marcus Octavius, one of the tribunes, a grave 
affair, which so effectually drew the popular and modest young man, and an intimate acquaint- 
, attention upon him. But his brother Caius writes, ance of Tiberius. Out of reverence for his friend, 

■ that as Tiberius was passing through Tuscany on he declined the task at first ; but upon a number 
I his way to Numantia, and found the country of applications from men of the first rank, lie tvas 
' almost depopulated, there being scarce any hus- prevailed upon to oppose Tiberius, and .prevent 
bandmen or shepherds, except slaves from foreign the passing of the law : for the tribunes’ power 
and barbarous nations, he then first formed the chielly lies in the negative voice, and if one of 

— — them stands out, the rest can effect nothing. 

* Plutarch seems here to have followed some Incensed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped 
mistaken authority. It was not this circumstance, his moderate bill, and proposed another more 
but the abstemiousness of his life, that gave agreeable to the commonalty, and more severe 
Lxlius the name of wise. against the usurpers. For by this they were 
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commanded immediately to quit the lands which 
they held contrary to former laws. On this 
subject there were daily disputes between him 
and Octavius on the rostra ; yet not one abusive 
or disparaging word is said to have escaped either 
of them in all the heat of sneaking. Indeed, an 
ingenuous disposition and_ liberal education will 
prevent or restrain the sallies of passion, not only 
during the free enjoyment of the bottle, but in 
the ardour of contention about points of a superior 
nature. . 

Tiberius, observing that Octavius was liable to 
suffer by the bill, as haying more land than the 
law's could warrant, desired him to give up liis 
opposition, and offered, at the same time, to 
indemnify him out of his own fortune, though 
that was not great. As this proposal was not 
accepted, Tiberius forbade all other magistrates 
to exercise their functions, till the Agrarian law 
was passed. He likewise put his own seal upon 
the doors of the temple of Saturn, that the 
quxstors might neither bring anything into the 
treasury, nor take anything out. And he threat- 
ened to tine such of the pnetors as should attempt 
to disobey his command. This struck such a 
terror that all departments of government were at 
a stand. Persons of great property put them- 
selves into mourning, and appeared in public with 
all the circumstances that they thought might 
excite compassion. Not satisfied with this, they 
conspired the death of Tiberius, and suborned 
assassins to destroy him: for which reason he 
appeared with a tuck, such as is used by robbers, 
which the Romans call a dolor. • 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius 
was summoning the people to give their suffrages, 
a party of the people of property carried off the 
baHounp^ves^cls,! which occasioned great con- 
fusion. Tiberius, however, seemed strong enough 
to carry his point by force, and his partisans were 
prepanng to have recourse to it, when Manlius 
and Fulvius, men of ‘consular dignity, fell at 
Tiberius’s feet, bathed his hands with tears, and 
conjured him not to put his purpose into execution. 
He now perceived how dreadful the consequences 
of his attempt might Lc, and his reverence for 
those two great men had its effect upon him : he 
therefore asked them what they would have him 
do. They said, they were not capable of advising 
him in so important an affair, and earnestly 
entreated him to refer it to the senate. The 
senate assembled to deliberate upon it, but the 
influence of the people of fortune on that body 
was such, that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was 


* We find this word used by Virgil. 

Pila manu, srevosque genint in bella dolones. 

rim. vi». C6 4. 

The dolon was a staff that had a poniard 
concealed within it, and had its name from dolus, 
deceit. 

t The original signifies an um. The Romans 
had two sorts of vessels which they used in 
balloting. The first were open \ej,se!s called 
i ts jr r * or risUfld", which contained the ballots 
" crc distributed to the people ; the 
tt..ers, with narrow necks, werc_ called slielhr, 
and mto these the people cast their ballets. The 
latter were the vessels which arc here said to have 
been carried off. 



neither just nor moderate. He resolved to remove 
Octavius from the tribuneship, because there was 
no other means to get his law passed. He 
addressed him indeed in public first, in a mild 
and friendly manner, and taking him by the hand, 
coniured him to gratify the people, who asked 
nothing that was unjust, and would only receive 
a small recompense for the great labours and 
dangers they had experienced. But Octavius 
absolutely refused to comply. _ Tiberius then de- 
clared that as it was not possible for two magis- 
trates of equal authority, when they differed in 
such capital points, 
of their office 
saw no other 
He therefore 
the people first 

him that he would immediately return to a private 
station, if the suffrages of his fcl low-citizens 
should order it so. As Octavius rejected this 
proposal too, liberals told him plainly, that he 
would put the question to the people concerning 
him, if upon farther consideration he did not 
alter his mind. 

Upon this he dismissed the assembly. Next 
day he convoked it again ; and when he had 
mounted the rostra, lie made another trial to 
bring Octavius to compliance. But finding him 
inflexible, he proposed a decree for depriving him 
of the tribuneship, and immediately put it to the 
vote. When, of the five and thirty tribes, seven- 
teen had given their voices for it, and there 
wanted only one more to make Octavius a private 
man, Tiberius ordered them to stop, and once 
more applied to his colleague. lie embraced^ 
him with great tenderness in the. sight of the 
people, and with the most pressing instances \\ 
besought him, neither to bring such a mark of 
infamy iipon himself, nor expose him to the dis- 
reputation of being promoter of such severe and 
violent measures. It was not without emotion 
that Octavius is said to have listened to these 
entreaties. His eyes were filled with tears, and 
lie stood a long time silent. But when he looked 
towards the persons of property, who were assem- 
bled in a body, shame anu fear of losing himself 
in their opinion brought him back to his resolution 
to mnnll risk*;, and, with a noble firmness, he 
bade Tiberius do his pleasure. The bill, therefore, 
was passed; and Tiberius^ ordered oneof his 
freedmen to pull down Octavius from the tribunal ; 
for lip employed his own freedmen as lictors. 
This ignominious manner of expulsion made the 
case of Octavius more pitiable. The people, 
notwithstanding, fell upon him ; but by the 
assistance of those of the landed interest, who 
came to his defence, and kept off the mob, he 
escaped with his life. However, a faithful servant 
of iiis, who stood before him to ward off the 
danger, had his eyes tom out. This violence was 
much against the will of Tiberius, who no sooner y 
saw the tumult rising, than he hastened down to { ' 
appease it. 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and 
three commissioners appointed to take a purvey ^ 
of the lands and see them properly distributetf. 
Tiberius was one of the three ; his father-in-law, 
Appius Claudius another ; and his brother, Catus 
Gracchus, the third. The Jattcrwns then making 
the campaign under Scipto at Numantia. Ti- 
berius having carried these points without oppo- 
sition, next tilled up the vacant tribune’s scat; 
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into which lie did not put a man of any note, but 
Mutius, one of his own clients. These proceed- 
ings exasperated the patricians extremely, and ns 
they dreaded the increase of his power, they took 
every opportunity to insult him in the senate. 
When he desired, for instance, what was nothing 
more than customary, a tent at the public charge, 
for his use in dividing the lands, they refused 
him one, though such things had been often 
granted on much less important occasions. And, 
at the motion of Publius Nasica, lie had only 
nine etoli a day allowed for his expenses. 
Nasica, indeed, was become his avowed enemy ; 
for he had a great estate in the public lands, and 
was of course unwilling to be stripped of it. 
if At the same time the people were more and 

more enraged. One of Tiberius's friends happen- 
ing to die suddenly, and malignant spots ap- 
pearing upon the body, they loudly declared that 
the man was poisoned. They assembled at his 
funeral, took the bier upon their shoulders, and 
carried it to the pile. There they were confirmed 
in their suspicions ; for the corpse burst, and 
emitted such a quantity of corrupted humours, 
that it put out the fire. Though more fire was 
brought, still the wood would not bum till it was 
removed to another place ; and it was with much 
difficulty at last that the, body was consumed. 
Hence Tiberius took occasion to incense the com- 
monalty still more against the other party. He 
put himself in mourning; lie led his children into 
the Jorum, and recommended them and their 
mother to the protection of the people, as giving 
up his own life for lost. 

, About this time died Attalus • Philopator ; and 
/( Eudemus of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, 

1 by which it appeared, that he had left the Roman 
' people his heirs. Tiberius, endeavouring to avail 
himself of this incident, immediately proposed a 
law, that all the ready money the king had left 
should be distributed among the citizens, to en- 
able them to provide working tools and proceed 
in the cultivation of their newly assigned lands. 
As to the cities, too, in the territories of Attalus, 
the senate, he said, had not a right to dispose of 
them, but- the people, and he would refer the 
business entirely to their judgment. 

This embroiled him still more with the senate ; 
and one of their body, of the name of Pompey, 
stood up and said he was next neighbour to 
Tiberius, and by that means had opportunity 
to know that .Eudemus the Pergamenian had 
brought him a royal diadem and purple robe for 
his use when he was king of Rome. Quintus 
Mefellus said another severe thing against him. 

“ During the censorship of your father, whenever 
he returned home after supper, + the citizens put 
out their lights, that they might not appear to 
indulge themselves at unseasonable hours ; but 
you, at a late hour, have some of the meanest 
and most audacious of the people about you with 
(torches in their hands." And Titus Annius, a 
iman of no character in point of morals, but an 
f acute disputant, and remarkable for the subtlety 

both of his questions and answers, one day 
challenged Tiberius, and^ offered to prove him 
guilty of a great offence in deposing one of his 
colleagues, whose person by the laws was sacred 
and inviolable. This proposition raised a tumult 
in the audience, and Tiberius immediately wer.t 
out and called an assembly of the people, de- 
signing to accuse Annius of the indignity he had 
offered him. Annius appeared; and knowing 
himself greatly inferior both in eloquence and 
reputation, he had recourse to his old art, and 
begged leave only to ask him a question before 
the business came on. Tiberius consented, and 
silence being made, Annius said, “Would you 
fix a mark of disgrace and infamy upon me, if I 
should appeal to one of your colleagues ? And if 
he came to my assistance, would you in jour 
anger deprive him of his office?*' It is said, that 
this question so puzzled Tiberius, that with all 
his readiness of speech and propriety of assur- 
ance, he made no manner of answer. 

He therefore dismissed the assembly for the 
present. He perceived, however, that the step 
lie had taken in deposing a tribune had offended 
not only the patricians but the people too ; for by 
such a precedent he appeared to have robbed 
that high office of its dignity, which till then had 
been preserved in great security and honour. In 
consequence of this reflection, he called the 
commons together again, and made a speech to 
them, from which it may not be amiss to give an 
extract, bj' way of specimen of the power and 
strength of his eloquence. “The person of a 
tribune, 1 acknowledge, is sacred and inviolable, 
because he is consecrated to the people, and takes 
their interests under his protection. But when 
he deserts those interests, and becomes an op- 
pressor of the people, when he retrenches their 
privileges, and takes away their liberty of voting, 
by those acts he deprives himsdf, for he no 
longer keeps to the intention of his cmploj'ment. 
Otherwise, if a tribune should demolish the 
Capitol, and bum the docks and naval stores, his 
person could not be touched. A man who should 
do such things as those might still be tribune, 
though a vile one ; but he who diminishes the 
privileges of the people ceases to be a tribune of 
the people. Docs it not shock you to think that 
a tribune should be able to imprison a consul, and 
the people not have it in their power to deprive 
a tribune of his authority, when he uses it against 
those who gave it? For the tribunes, as well as 
the consuls, are elected bj' the people. Kinglj' 
government seems to comprehend all authority 
in itself, and kings arc consecrated with the most 
awful ceremonies ; yet the citizens expejled Tar- 
quin when his administration became iniquitous ; 
and, for the offence of one man, the ancient 
government, under whose auspices Rome was 
erected, was entirely abolished. What is there 
in Rome so sacred and venerable as the vestal 
virgins who keep the perpetual fire? Yet if any 
of them transgresses the rules of her order, she is 
buried alive. For they who are guilty of impiety 
against the gods lose that sacred character which 
they had only for the sake of the gods. So a 
tribune who injures the people can be no longer 
sacred and inviolable on the people’s account. 
He destroys that power in which alone his 
strength lay. If it is just for him to be invested 
with the tribunitial authority by a majority of 
tribes, is it not more just for him to be deposed 

r '\ * This was Attalus III. the son of Eumencs II. 

and Stratonice, and the last king of Pergamus. 

1 He was not, however, sumamed Philopator , but 
; Phileinctor \ and so it stands in the manuscript 

1 of St. Germain. 

f Probably from the public hall where he 
supped vvith his colleague. 
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by the suffrages of them all? What is more 
sacred and inviolable than the offerings in the 
temples of the gods? yet none pretends to hinder 
the people from making use of them, or removing 
them wherever they please. . And, indeed, that 
the tribune’s office is not inviolable or unremov- 
able, appears from hence that several have volun- 
tarily laid it down, or been discharged at their 
own request/* These were the heads of Tiberius’s 
defence. 

His friends, however, being sensible of the 
menaces of his enemies, and the combination to 
destroy him, were of opinion that he ought to 
make interest to get the tribuneship continued to 
him another year. For this purpose he thought 
of other laws, to secure the commonalty on his 
side ; that for shortening. the time of military 
sendee, and that for granting an appeal from the 
judges to the people. The bench of judges at 
that time consisted of senators only, but he 
ordered an equal number of knights and senators; 
though it must be confessed, that his taking 
every possible method to reduce the power of the 
patricians savoured more of obstinacy and re- 
sentment, than of a regard for justice and the 
public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote 
whether these laws should be ratified, Tiberius 
and his party, perceiving that their adversaries 
were the strongest (for. all the people did not 
attend), spun out die time in altercations with 
the oilier tribunes ; and at last lie adjourned the 
assembly to the day following. In the mean 
time he entered the forum with all the ensigns 
of distress, and, with tears in his eyes, humbly 
applied to the citizens, assuring them he was 
afraid that the enemies would demolish his house, 
and take his life before the next morning. This 
affected them so much, that numbers erected 
tents before his door, and guarded him all night. 

At daybreak the person who had the care of 
the chickens which they use in augurs', brought 
them, and set meat before them ; but they would 
none of them come out of their pen, except one, 
though the man shook it very much; and that 
one would not cat;* it only raised tin its left 
wing, and stretched out its leg, and tnen went 
in again. This put Tiberius in mind of a former 
ill omen. He led a helmet that he wore in 
battle, finely ornamented and remarkably mag- 
nificent ; two serpents that had crept into it 
privately laid their eggs ami hatched in it. 
Such a bad presage made him more afraid of 
the Late one. Vet he set rut for the Capitol 
as soon as he understood that the people were 
assembled there. Rut in going out of his house 
he stumbled upon the threshold, and struck it 
with so much violence that the nail of his great 
toe was broken, and the blood flowed from the 
wound. When he had got a little on his way, 
lie saw on h‘n left hand two ravens fighting on 
the top of a house, and though he was attended, 
en account of his dignity, by great numbers of 
f*eople, a ?lcnc which one of the ravens threw 
down fell c!o*e by his foot. This staggered the 
boldest of his partisans. Hut IJIossius f of Curare, 


* When the chickens ate greedily, they thought 
it a sign cf good fortune. 

tin the printed text it is War tux ; but one of 
ti e manuscripts gives us lUc'wu\ and all the 
translators have followed it. 


one of his/rain, said it would be an insupportable 
disgrace, if Tiberius, the son of Gracchus, grand- 
son of Scipio Africanus, and protector of the 
people of Rome, should, for fear of a raven, 
disappoint that people when they called him to 
their assistance. . His enemies, he assured him, 
would not be satisfied with laughing at this false 
step ; they would represent him to the commons 
as already taking all the insolence of a tyrant 
upon him. 

At the same time several messengers from his 
friends in the Capitol came mid desired him to 
make haste,. for (they told him) everything went *' 
there according to his wish. . . <1‘ 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising\\ 
appearance. When the assembly saw him at a \ 
distance, they expressed their joy in the loudest | 
acclamations ; on his approach they rcccivcd.him ‘ 
with the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle 
about him to keep all strangers off. Mutius then 
began to call over the tribes, in order to business ; 
but nothing could be done in the usual form, by 
reason of the disturbance made by the populace, 
who were still pressing forward. Meantime 
Fulvius * Flaccus, a senator, got upon an emi- 
nence, and, knowing lie could not be heard, 
made a sign with his hand that lie had something 
to say to Tiberius in private. Tiberius having 
ordered, the people to .make way, Flaccus with 
much difficult v got to him, and informed him, that 
those of the landed interest had applied to the 
consul, while, the senate was sitting, and., as.they 
could not bring that magistrate into their views, 
they had resolved to despatch Tiberius tlicm- 
selvcs ; and for that purpose had armed a number. : 
of their. friends and slaves. . . i ; 

Tiberius no sooner communicated this intelli- ; 
gcnce to those about him, than they tucked up ’ 
their gowns, seized the halberts with which the 
serjeants kept off the crowd, broke them,, and ' 
took the pieces to ward against any assault that 
might be made. , Such as were at a distance, 
much surprised at this incident, asked what the 
reason might be ; and Tiberius finding they could 
not hear him, touched his head with his hand, to 
signify the danger lie was in. His -adversaries 
seeing. this, ran to the senate, and informed them 
that Tiberius demanded the diadem ; alleging 
that gesture as a proof of it. 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called 
upon the consul to defend the commonwealth, 
and destroy the tyrant. The consul mildly an- 
swered that he would not begin to use violence, 
nor would he put any citizen to death who was 
no: legally condemned ; but, if Tiberius should 
either persuade or force the people to decree 
anything contrary' to the constitution, he would 
take care to annul it. Upon which, Nasica 
started up, and said, "Since the consul gives 
up his country, let all who choose to support the 
laws fellow me." So saying, lie covered hi'y 
head with the skirt ofliis robe, and then advancciV \ 
to the Capitol. Those who followed him wrr.ppciii ^ 
each his gown about his hand and made thrift 1 
way through the crowd. Indeed, on account. cHl I 
their superior quality, they met with no rcsisf- 
nnee ; on the contrary* the people trampled on . 
one another to get out of their way. Their 
attendants had brought clubs and .bludgeons 
with them from home, and the patricians them* 


* Not Flavius, as it is in the printed text. 
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CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

WircTiiCR it was that Cains Gracchus was afraid 
of his enemies, or wanted to make them more 
obnoxious to the people, at first he left th n forum, 
and kept close in his own house like one who 
was either sensible how much his family was 
reduced, or who intended to make public business 
no more Ids object : insomuch that some scrupled 
not to affirm that he disapproved and even de- 
tested his brothers administration. He was, 
indeed, as yet very young, not being so old as 
Tiberius by nine years ; and Tiberius at his death 
was not quite thirty. However, in a short time 
it nppeared.that he had an aversion, not only to 
idleness and effeminacy, but to intemperance and 
avarice. And he improved his powers of oratory, 
as if he considered them as the wings on which 
he must rise to the great offices of state. These 
circumstances, showed that he would not Jong 
i continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends named 
Vettius, he exerted so much eloquence, that the 
people were charmed beyond expression,. and 
Lome away with all the transports of enthusiasm. 
On this occasion he showed that other orators 
were no more than children in comparison. The 
nobility had all their former apprehensions re- 
newed, and they began to take measures among 
themselves to prevent the advancement of Caius 
to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to Ins lot to attend Orestes* 
the. consul in Sardinia in capacity of quxstor. 
This gave his enemies great pleasure. Caius, 
however, was not uneasy on the event; for he 
was of a military' turn, and had as good talents 
for the camp as for the bar. Besides, he was 
under some apprehension about taking a share in 
the administration, or of appearing upon the 
rcsira, and at the same time lie knew that he 
could not resist the importunities of the people or 
his friends., Tor these reasons he thought him- 
self happy in the opportunity of going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own accord 
lie became a violent demagogue, and that he was 
much more studious than Tiberius to make him- 
■ self popular. But that is not the truth. On the 
contrnry f .it seems to have been rather necessity 
than choice that brought him upon the public 
stage. For Cicero the orator relates, that when 
Ouus avoided all offices in the state, and had 
taken a resolution to live perfectly quiet, his 
brother appeared to him in a dream, and thus 
addressed him, “Why lingered: thou, Caius? 
There is no alternative. The fates have decreed 
us both the same pursuit of life, and the same 
death, in vindicating the rights of the people.*’ 

In Sardinia. Caius gave a noble specimen of 
every virtue, distinguishing himself greatly among 
> the other young Romans, not only in his opera" 
* against the enemy, and in acts of justice to 
J 5;j ch . as submitted, but in his respectful and 
i obliging behaviour to the general. In temper- 
J ?•■*«. ha simplicity of diet, and love of labour, 

’ he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a severe and sickly winter in 

Aurelius Orestes was consul with 
, *"*•*;**. hepidus in the year of Kerne fe*. So 
t.yot Cams went qu.tr'tc r into Sardinia at the age 


Sardinia, and the general demanded of the cities 
clothing for his men. But they sent a deputation* 
to Rome to solicit nn exemption from this burden. 
The senate listened to their request, and ordered 
the general to take some other method. As he 
could not think of withdrawing his demands, and 
the soldiers suffered much in the mean time, Caius 
applied to the towns in jierson, and prevailed with 
them to send the Romans a voluntary supply of 
clothing. News of this being brought to Rome, 
and the whole looking like a prelude to future 
attempts at popularity, the senate were greatly i 
disturbed at it. Another instance they gave of \ 
their jealousy urns in. the ill reception which the ah 
ambassadors of Micipsa found, who came toua 
acquaint them, that the king their master, out of jjj 
regard to Caius Gracchus, had sent their general M 
in Sardinia a large quantity of com. The am- / 
bassadors were turned out of the house ; and the 1 
senate proceeded to make a decree .that the private j 
men in Sardinia should be relieved, but that 
Orestes should remain, in order that he might keep 
his quaestor with him. An account of this heing 
brought to Caius, his anger overcame him so far 
that he embarked ; and as he made his appear- 
ance in Rome when none expected him, lie was 
not only censured by his enemies, but the people 
in general thought it singular that the qutestor ■ 
should return before his general. An information 
was laid against . him before the censors, and he 
obtained permission to speak for himself : which 
he did so effectually that the whore court changed 
their opinions, and were persuaded that he was 
very much injured. For he told them, he had L 
served twelve campaigns, whereas lie was notJ 
obliged to serve more than ten; and that in ' 
capacity of qumstor, he had attended his general 
three years,* though the laws did not require him 
to do it more than one. He added, that he was 
the only man who went out with a. full purse, and 
returned with an empty one ; while others, after 
having drank the wine they carried out, brought 
back the vessels filled with gold and silver. 

.After tliis, they brought oilier charges against 
him. They accused him of promoting disaffection 
among the allies, and of being concerned in the 
conspiracy of Frcgcllx.f which was detected 
about that time. He cleared ‘himself, however, 
of all suspicion ; and having fully proved his 
innocence, offered himself to the people. as a 
candidate for the tribuneship. The patricians 
united their forces to oppose liim ; but such a 
number of people came in from all parts of Italy 
to support his election, that many of them could 
not get lodging, and the Cam/ us /far, /us not 
being large enough to contain them, gave their 
voices from the tons of houses. 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, 
and all the mortification that Caius had, was tnis : 
instead of being returned first, as he had flattered 
himself lie should be, he was returned the fourth)^* 
But when he had. entered upon his office, lie soonf \ 
became the leading tribune, partly by means ofk» 
his eloquence, in which he was greatly superiors 
to the rest, and partly on account of the mis- -p 

* Great part of tills speech is preserved by 
A ulus Gellius ; but there Caius says lie had been 
quxstor only two years, ilicr.rdum cr.im fid in 
frevineia. Auu GtU- L xii. c. 15. 

I Tins place was destroyed by Lucius Opimhis 
the prxtor, in the year of Rome Csy. 
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and m business than in his addresses from the 
rextrunt. 

Tile work that he took most pains with was 
that of the public roads ; in which he paid a 
rent'd to beauty as well as use. They were 
drawn in a straight line through the country, and 
either paved with hewn stone, or made of a bind- 
ing sand, brought thither for that purpose. 
When he met with dells or other deep holes 
made by land-floods, he either filled them up 
with rubbish, or laid bridges over them ; so that 
lacing levelled and brought to a perfect parallel 
on both sides, they afforded a regular and elegant 
prospect through the whole. Besides, he divided 
all the road into miles, of near eight furlongs 
each, and set up pillars of stone to mark the 
divisions. lie likewise erected other stones at 
proper distances on each side of the way, to 
assist travellers, who rode without servants, to 
mount their horses. 

The people extolled his performances, and 
there was no instance of their affection that he 
! might not have expected. In one of his speeches 
! heboid them there, was one thing in particular 
which he should esteem as a greater favour than 
nil the rest, if they indulged him in it, and jf 
they denied it he would not complain. By this it 
was imagined that he meant the consulship ; and 
the Commons expected that he would desire to be 
consul and tribune at the same time. When the 
day of election of consuls came, and all were 
waiting with anxiety to see what declaration he i 
would make, he conducted Caius Fnnnius^ into 1 
the Or mfut u’farfius, and joined with his friends 
in the canvass. This greatly inclined the scale on 
Fannius’s side, and he was immediately created 1 
consul, Caius, too, without the least application, | 
or even declaring himself a candidate, merely ! 
through the real and affection of the people, was 
appointed tribune the second time. 

Finding, however, that the senate avowed their 
aversion to him, and that the regards of Fannius 
grev. cold, he thought of new laws which might 
r-cctirc the people in his interest. Such were 
those for sending colonics to # Tarentum _ and 
Capua, and for granting the Latins all the rights 
-nd privileges of citizens of Rome. The senate 
now apprehending that his power would soon 
become entirely uncontrollable, took a new and 
unheard-of method to draw the people from him, ; 
by gratifying them in everything, however con- 
trary to the true interests of the state. 

•Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus there 
was enc named Ltvius Dnisus ; a man who in 
birth nnd education was not behind any of the 
Koreans, and who in point of eloquence and j 
wealth might vie with the greatest and most j 
powerful men of his time, lb him the nobility j 
applied ; exhorting him to set hiinyclf up against 
Cmus, and jcin them in opposing him ; not in the 
vm>* of force, or in anything mat might offend 
; the common's, but in directing all his measures to 
i p!ea«e them, and granting them things which it 
woupj have been an honour to refute at the 
nnt.\rd c f ifctir utmost resentment. 

Drusus agreed to h*t in the .service cf the 
rcr.ate, and to apply all the power of his office to 
}* je, r views. He therefore proposed laws which 
had nothing in them either honourable or advan- 


ce a Comedian upon a stage. Thus the senate 
plainly discovered, that it was not so much the 
measures of Caius, ns the man, they were 
offended with, and that they were resolved to 
take every method to humble or destroy him, 
her when he procured a decree for sending out 
two colonies only, which were to consist of some 
of the most deserving citizens, they accused hjm 
of ingratiating himself by undue methods with 
the plebeians ; but when Drusus sent out twelve, 
and sc! ec t c d 200 of the meanest of the people for 
each, they patronized the whole scheme. When 
Cams divided the public lands among the poor 
citizens, on condition that they should pay a , 
small r cnc j n to the treasury, they inveighed 
against him as 'a flatterer of the populace ; but 
Drusus had their praise for discharging the lands 
even of that acknowledgment. _ Caius procured 
the Latins the privilege of voting as citizens of 
Rome, and the patricians were offended ; .Drusus, 
on the contrary, was supported by them in a law 
for exempting the Latin soldiers from being 
flogged, though upon service, for any misde- 
meanour. Meantime Dnisus asserted, in all his 
speech^, that the senate, in their great regard 
for the commons, put him upon proposing such 
advantageous decrees. This was the only good 
thing v n his manoeuvres; for by these arts the 
people became better affected to the senate. 

r v. rC th *y sus P cctc d and hated the leaders 
of that body ; but Drusus appeased their resent’ 
roent, tind removed their aversion, by assuring 
tbym, that the patricians were the first movers of 
\\n c P°P u ^ r laws. ft 

What contributed most to satisfy the people as > f ( 
to the sincerity of his regard, and the purity °t\', 
his intentions, was, that Drusus, in all his edicts, 1 
appeared not to have the least view to his own 1 
interest ; for lie employed others as commissioners V 
for planting the new colonics; and if there was , v 
an affair of money, he would have no concern 
with it himself; whereas Caius chose to preside 
\n the greatest and most important matters 
of that kind. Rubrius, one of his colleagues, 
haying procured an order for rebuilding and colo- 
nizmg Carthage, which had been destroyed by 
^cipio, ^ f c ii l0 th c i 0 t of Caius to execute that 
commission, and in pursuance thereof he sailed 
to Africa. Drusus took advantage of his absence 
to gam more ground upon him, and to establish 
himself i n the favour of the people. To lay an 
information against Fulvius he thought would he 
ven’ conducive to this end. 

.rulylus was a particular friend of Caius, and 
his assistant in the distribution of the lands. At 
the satne time lie was a factious man, and known j 
to be np 0n ip terms with the senate. Others, ! 
beside^ the patricians, suspected him of pising j 
commQti ons among the allies, and of privately 1 
exciting th c Italians to n revolt. These things, 
r 1 • 1 wcrc s: *id without evidence or proof; but 
I- ulviu s himself gave strength to the report by luM 
’’peaceable and unsnhitnry conduct. Caius, asjl ‘ 
ms acquaintance, came in for his share of the clis-ii 
like, ajjj this was one of the principal things that Ip 
brought on his ruin. ^ ^ ^ ' 

* >CM t!es f when Scipio Africanus died without 
any previous sickness, and (as we have observed 
in Ins Iif c ) there appeared marks of violence upon 
r i • ^y» wost Did it to the charge of 

I ulviu 5> who was Ins avowed enemy, and had 
that v cr y jay abused him from the ratruw* 
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Nor was Caius himself unsuspected. Yet so 
execrable a crime as this, committed against the 
first and greatest man in Rome, escaped with 
impunity ; nay, it was not even inquired into : 
for the people prevented any cognizance of it 
from, being taken, out of fear for Caius, lest upon 
a strict inquisition lie should be found accessory 
to the murder. But this happened some time 
before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re- 
establishment of Carthage, the name of which, he 
changed to Jttnonici * he was interrupted by 
several inauspicious omens. The staff of the first 
\ standard was broken, between the violent efforts 
J of the wind to tear it away, and those of the 
ensign to hold it. Another storm of wind blew 
f the sacrifices from the altars, and bore them 
beyond the bounds marked out for the city ; and 
the wolves came and seized the marks themselves, 
and carried them to a £rcat distance. Caius, 
however, brought everything under good regula- 
tions in the space of seventy days, and then 
returned to Rome, where he understood that 
Fulvius was hard pressed by Drusus, and affairs 
demanded his presence. For Lucius Opimius.t 
who was of the patrician party, and very powerful 
in the senate, had lately been unsuccessful in his 
application for the consulship, through the op- 
position of Caius, and his support of Fannius ; 
but now his interest was greatly strengthened, 
and it was thought he would be chosen the 
following year. It was expected too, that the 
consulship would enable him to ruin Caius, whose 
interest was already upon the decline. Indeed, 

. by this time the people were cloyed with in- 
indulgence ; because there, were many besides 
Caius who flattered them in all the measures of 
administration, and the senate saw them do it 
with pleasure. 

At his return he removed his lodgings from the 
Palatine. Mount to the neighbourhood of .the 
forum: in which he had a view to popularity; 
for many of the meanest and most indigent of the 
commonalty dwelt there. After this, he proposed 
the rest of his laws, in order to their being ratified 
by the suffrages of the people. As the populace 
came to him from all quarters, the senate per- 
suaded the consdl Fannius to command all persons 
to depart the city who were not Romans by birth. 
Upon this strange and.unusual proclamation, that 
none of the allies or friends of the republic should 
remain in Rome, or, though citizens, be permitted 
to vote, Caius, in his turn, published articles of 
impeachment against the consul, and at the same 
time declared he would protect the allies, if they 
would stay. He did not, however, perform his 
promise. On the contrary, he suffered the con- 
sul’s lictors to take away a person before his 
eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of 
hospitality, without giving him the least assist- 
ance : whether it was that he feared to show how 
/much his strength was diminished, or whether (as 


Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
Posthabita coluisse samo. . Virgil.. 

t In the printed text it is Hostilius , but it 
should, be Opimius : for he was. consul the year 
following with Q. Fabius Maximus,. which was 
the year of Rome 631. Plutarch himself calls 
him Opimius a little after. Hostilius, therefore, 
must be a false reading; and, indeed, one of the 
manuscripts gives us Opimius here. 


he alleged) he did not choose to give his enemies 
occasion to have recourse to the sword, who only 
sought a pretence for it. 

.He happened, moreover, to be at variance with 
his colleagues.. The reason was this ; there was 
a show of gladiators to be exhibited to the people 
in the forum, and most of the magistrates had 
caused scaffolds to be erected around the place, 
in order to let them out for hire. Caius insisted 
that they should be taken down, that the poor 
might see the exhibition without paying for it. 
As none of the proprietors regarded his orders, 
he waited till the night preceding the show, and 
then went with his own workmen, and demolished 
the scaffolds. Next day the populace saw the 
place quite clear of them, and of course they 
admired him as a man of superior spirit. But 
his colleagues were greatly offended at his violent 
temper and measures. This seems to have been 
the cause of his miscarriage in his application for 
a third tribuneship; for, it seems, he had a 
majority of voices, but his colleagues are said to 
have procured a fraudulent and unjust return. 
Be that as it may (for it was a matter of some 
doubt), it is certain that he did not bear his dis- 
appointment with patience ; but when he saw his 
adversaries laugh, he told them, with too much 
insolence, their laugh was of the Sardonic * kind,' 
for they did not perceive how much their actions 
were eclipsed by his. 

After Opimius was elected consul, he prepared 
to repeal many of Caius's laws, and to annul his 
establishment at Carthage, on purpose to . pro- 
voke him. to some act of violence, and to gain an 
opportunity to destroy him. He bore this treat- 
ment for some time ; but afterwards, at the 
instigation of his friends, and of Fulvius in par- 
ticular, he began to raise an opposition once more 
against the consul. Some say,, his mother on 
this occasion entered into the intrigues of the 
party, and having privately taken some'strangers 
into pay, sent them into Rome in the disguise of 
reapers ; and they assert that these things are 
enigmatically hinted at in her letters, to her son. 
But others say, Cornelia was much displeased at 
these measures. 

When the day came on which Opimius was to 
get those laws repealed, both parties early in the 
morning posted themselves in the Capitol ; and 
after the consul had sacrificed, Quintus Antyllius, 
one of his lictors , . who was carrying out the 
entrails of the victims, said to Fulvius and his 
friends, “Stand ofF, ye factious citizens, and make 
way for honest, men.” Some add, that, along 
with this scurrilous language, he stretched his 
naked arm towards them in a form that expressed 
the utmost contempt. They immediately killed 

* It was not easy to see the propriety of this 
expression as it is used here. The Sardonic laugh 
was an involuntary distension, of the muscles of 
the mouth, occasioned by a poisonous plant ; and 
persons that died of this poison had a smile on 
their countenances. Hence it came to signify 
forced or affected laughter ; but why the laughter 
of Gracchus's opponents should be called, forced 
or Sardonic, because they did not perceive his 
superiority, it does not appear. It might more 
properly have been called affected if they did 
perceive it. Indeed, if every species of unreason- 
able laughing may be called Sardonic, it will do 
still. 
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Antyllius with long styles, said to have been made 
for such a purpose. 

The people were much chagrined at this act of 
violence. As for the two chiefs, they made very 
different reflections upon the event. Cuius was 
concerned at ^ it, and reproached his partisans 
with having given their enemies the handle they 
long had wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the op- 
portunity, and excited the people to revenge. 
But for the present they were parted by a heavy 
* rain. 

At an early hour next day, the consul assem- 
bled the senate, and while he was addressing 
them within, others exposed the corpse of Antyl- 
lius naked on a bier without, and ; as it had been 
previously concerted, carried it through the 
forum to the senate-house, making loud accla- 
mations alt the way. Opimius knew the whole 
farce, but pretended to be much surprised. The 
senate went out, and planting themselves about 
the corpse, expressed their grief and indignation, 
as if some dreadful misfortune had befallen them. 
This scene, _ however, excited only hatred and 
detestation in the breasts of the people, who 
could not but remember that the nobility had 
killed Tiberius Gracchus in the Capitol, though a 
tribune, and thrown his body into the river; and 
yet, now, when Antyllius, a vile serjeant, who 
possibly did not deserve quite so severe a punish- 
ment, but by his impertinence had brought it 
upon himself— when such a hireling lay exposed 
in the forum, the senate of Rome stood weeping 
about him, and then attended the wretch to his 
funeral ; with no other view than to procure the 
death of the only remaining protector of the 
people. 

On their return to the house, they charged 
Opimius the consul, by a formal decree, to take 
every possible method for the preservation of 
the commonwealth, and the destruction of the 
tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to 
arms, and each of the knights to attend with two 
servants well armed the next morning. Fulvius, 
on the other hand, prepared himself, and drew 
together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from the forum, stood a 
long time looking upon his father’s statue, and 
after haying given vent to his sorrow in some 
sighs and tears, retired without uttering a word. 

; Many of the plebeians, who saw this, were 
moved with compassion ; and, declaring they 
should be the most dastardly of beings if they 
abandoned such a man to his enemies, repaired to 
his house to guard him, and passed the night 
before his door. This they did in a very different 
manner from the people who attended Fulvius on 
the same occasion. These passed their time in 
noise and not. in carousing and empty threats ; 
Fulvius himself being the first man that was intoxi- 
cated, and giving m to many expressions and actions 
unsuitable to his years. But those about Caius 
were silent, as m a time of public calamity ; and 
with a thoughtful regard to what was yet to 
come, they kept watch and took rest by turns 

Fulvius slept so sound after his wine, that it 
was with difficulty they awoke him at break 
oi day. Then he and his company armed them- 
selves with the Gallic spoils which he had 
brought off m his consulship, upon his conquering 
that people ; and thus accoutred they sallied out, 
4 “ rl >“<1. menaces, to seize the Aventine hill! 
As for Caius, he would not arm, but went out 


in his gown, as if he had been going upon busi- 
ness in the forum ; only he had a small dagger 
under it. 

At the gate, his wife threw herself at his feet, 
and taking hold of him with one hand, and of her 
son with the. other, she thus expressed herself : 

“ You do not now leave me, my dear Caius, as 
formerly, to go to the rostra , in capacity of 
tribune or lawgiver, nor do I send you out to a 
glorious war, where, if the common lot fell to 
your share, my distress might at least have the 
consolation of honour.^ You expose yourself to 
the murderers of Tiberius, unarmed, indeed, as a 
man should go, who had rather suffer than com-'J 
mit any violence ; but it is throwing away your \ 
life without any advantage to the community. { 
Faction reigns ; outrage and the sword are the only 
measures of justice. Had your brother fallen 
before Numantia, the truce would have restored 
us his body ; but now perhaps I shall have to go 
a suppliant to some river or the sea, to be shown 
where your remains may be found. For what 
confidence can we have cither in the laws or in 
the gods after the assassination of Tiberius?'* 

When Licinia had poured out these lamen- 
I tations, Caius disengaged himself as quietly as 
; he could from her arms, and walked on with his 
| friends in deep silence. She caught at his gown, 

: but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay a 
I long time speechless. At last her servants seeing 
her m that condition, took her up, and carried 
her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, 
listened to the advice ol Caius, and sent his 
younger son into the forum , equipped like a. 
herald.* He was a youth of most engaging^ 
appearance, and he approached with great mo- 
desty, and tears in his eyes, to propose terms of 
accommodation to the consul and the senate. 
Many were disposed to hearken to the proposal ; ✓ 
but Opimius said, the criminals ought not to treat 
by heralds, but come in person to make their 
submission to the senate, and surrender them- 
selves to justice^ before they interceded for mercy. 
At the same time, he bade the young man 
return with an account that these conditions were 
complied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they should go and 
endeavour to reconcile themselves to the senate. 
But as none of the rest acceded to that opinion, 
Fulvius sent his son again with propositions 
much the same. Opimius, who was in haste to 
begin hostilities, immediately took the youn^ 
man into custody, and marched against Fulvius 
with a numerous body of infantry, and a com- 
pany of Cretan archers. The latter galled their 
adversaries much, and put them in such confusion 
that they took to flight. Fulvius hid himself in an 
old neglected bath, where he was soon found and 
put to the sword, together with his eldest son. 
Caius was not seen to lift his hand in the fray/ 
un the contrary, he expressed the greatest uneasiJ 
ness at their coming to such extremities, and? 
retired mto the temple of Diana. There hA\ 
would have despatched himself, but was hin-U 
Pomponius and Licinins, the moat: 
taithtul of his friends, who took away his 
pomard, and persuaded him to try the alternative 
ot flight. On this occasion he is said to have 

* Literally, with a caduceus, or heralds 
ivand zn /us hand. 
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kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have 
prayed to the deity of that temple, that the 
people of Rome, for their ingratitude and base 
desertion of him, might be slaves for ever. In- 
deed, most of them, on promise of impunity by 
proclamation, openly went over to the other 
party. 

The enemy pursued Caius with great eagerness, 
and came up with him at the wooden bridge. 
His two friends bidding him go forward, planted 
themselves before it, and suffered no man 
to pass till they were overpowered and slain. 
One of his sep’ants, named Philocrates, accom- 
panied Caius in his flight. All encouraged him 
to make the best of his way, as they do a runner 
in the lists, hut not one assisted him, or offered 
him a horse, though he desired it, for they saw the 
enemy now almost upon him."* He got, how- 
ever, a little before them, into a grove sacred to 
the furies and there closed the scene ; Philo- 
erntes first despatched him, and afterwards him- 
self. ^ Some, indeed, say, that they both came 
alive into the enemy’s hands, and that the slave 
clung so close to his master that they could not 
come to the one till they had cut the other in 
pieces. We arc told also, that after a person, 
whose name is not mentioned, had cut off* the 
head of Caius, and was bearing away his prize, 
Septimuleius, one ofj Opimiuss friends, took it 
from him : for at the beginning of the action, the 
weight in gold had been offered by proclamation 
either for his head, or for that of Fulvius. _ Septi- 
mulcius carried it to Opimius upon the point of a 
pike ; and when put in the scale, it was found to 
weigh seventeen pounds eight ounces : for Scjpti- 

f mulcius had added fraud to his other villainies ; 
lie had taken out the brain, and filled the cavity 
with molten lead. Those who brought in the 
head of Fulvius, being persons of no note, had 
no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the 
, rest of the slain, who were no fewer than 3000, 
were thrown into the river. Their goods were 
confiscated and sold, and their wives forbid- 
den to go into mourning. * Licinia was, more- 
over, deprived of her dowry. The most savage 
cruelty was exercised upon the younger son of 
Fulvius, who had never borne arms against them, 
nor appeared among the combatants, but was 
imprisoned when he came with proposals of peace, 
and put to death after the battle. But neither 

* Aurelius Victor mentions two of Caius’s 
friends who stopped the pursuit of the enemy ; 
Pomponius, at the Porta Trigemina , and La;to- 
rius, at the Pons Sublicius. 

t This grove was called Li/cus Purina , and 
was near the Pons Sublicius. The goddess had 
a high priest called Flamin Purinalis, and 
annual sacrifices. Vekko, de Ling. \. v, 

J Pliny and Valerius Maximus say, he was an 
intimate acquaintance of Gracchus's. 


this, nor any other instance of despotism, so 
sensibly touched the people, as Opimius's build- 
ing a temple to Concord. For by that he ap- 
peared to claim honour for what he had done, and 
in some sort to triumph in the destruction of so 
many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in the night, 
wrote this line under the inscription on the temple : 

Madness and Discord rear the fane of Concord. 

Opimius was the first consul who usurped the 
power of a dictator, and condemned 3000 citi- 
zens, without any form of justice, besides Caius 
Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus ; though one 
of them had been honoured with the consulship 
and a triumph, and the other both in virtue and 
reputation was superior to all the men pf his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to suffer himself to be 
corrupted with money. Going afterwards ambas- 
sador to Jugurthathc Numidian, he took a bribe; 
and being called to account for it at his return, in 
a judicial way, he had the mortification to grow 
old with that infamy upon him. At the same time 
lie was hated and execrated by the commons, who 
through his means had been reduced to an abject 
condition. In a little time those commons showed 
how deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They 
erected their statues in one of the most public 
parts of the city ; they consecrated the places 
where they were killed, and offered to them all 
first-fruits according to the season of the year. 
Nay, many offered daily sacrifices, and paid their 
devotions there as in the temples of gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all these mis- 
fortunes with a noble magnanimity, pnd to have 
said of the consecrated places in particular, where 
her sons lost their lives, that they were monu- 
ments worthy of them. She took upjier residence 
at Misenum, and made no alteration in her manner 
of living. As she had many friends, her table 
was always open for the purposes of hospitality. 
Greeks and other men^ of letters she had always 
with her, and all the kings in alliance with Rome 
expressed their regard by sending her presents, 
and receiving the like civilities in return. She 
made herself very agreeable to her guests by 
acquainting them with many particulars of her 
father Africanus, and of his^ manner of living. 
But what they most admired in her was, that she 
could speak of her sons without a sigh or a tear, 
and recount their actions and sufferings, as if she 
had been giving a narrative of some ancient heroes. 
Some, therefore, imagined that age and the great- 
ness of her misfortunes had deprived her of her 
understanding and sensibility. But those who 
were of that opinion seem rather to have wanted 
understanding themselves ; since they knew not 
how much a noble mind may, by a liberal educa- 
tion, be enabled to support itself against distress ; 
and that though in the pursuit of rectitude For- 
tune may often defeat the purposes of Virtue, 
yet Virtue, in bearing affliction, can never lose 
her prerogative. 
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AGIS AND CI.EOMENES COMPARED WITH TIBERIUS AND 
CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


Thus we have given the history of these great 
men severally, and it remains that we take n view 
of them in comparison with each other. Those 
who hated the Gracchi, and endeavoured the most 
to disparage them, never durst deny, that of all the 
Romans of their time, nature had disposed them 
most happily to virtue, or that this disposition 
was cultivated by the most excellent education. 
Kut nature appears to have done still more for 
Ac; is and Cleomcncs ; for though they not only 
wanted the advantages of education, but were 
trained to such m timers and customs as had cor- 
rupted many before them, yet they became ex- 
amples of temperance and sobriety. 

Resides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome 
was in her greatest glory ; a time that was dis- 
tinguished by a virtuous emulation : and of course 
they must have had a natural aversion to give up 
the inheritance of virtue which they had received 
from their ancestors. Whereas Agis and Clco- 
tncncs had parents of very different principles, 
and found their country in a very diseased and 
unhappy state ; and yet these tilings did not in 
the least abate their ardour in the pursuits of 
honour. 

We have a strong proof of the disinterested 
views of the Gracchi, and their aversion to 
avarice, in their keeping themselves clear of all 
iniquitous practices in the whole course of their 
administration. Hut Agis might cven^ have re- 
sented it, if any one had commended him for not 
touching the property of others, since he dis- 
tributed his whole substance among the citizens of 
Sparta, which, besides other considerable articles, 
consisted of Coo talents in money. What a crime 
then nniit unjust gain have appeared to him, who 
thought it nothing less than avarice to possess 
more than others, though by the fairest title? 

If v. e consider them with respect to the hardi- 
ness of their enterprises and the new regulations 
they wanted to establish, we shall find the two 
Grecians greatly superior One of the two Ro- 
mans applied himself principally (o making roads 
and rub unring towns. The boldest attempt of 
Tif’cnus was the distribution of the public lands ; 
and Cants did nothing more extraordinary than 
the joining an equal number of the equestrian 
erdT in commission with the 3-10 patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Clcomerics 
brought into the system cf their commonwealth 
s\ ere of a different nature. They raw that a small 
and partial amendment v.as no better, as Riato 
express it, than the cutting efT one cf the 
ll>dra**» brads:* and therefore they introduced 
a change that might remote nil the distempers of 
th'* conduction at case. Perhaps uc may express 
our*clses with mere propriety, if we say, that, by 
icjjnvmg the changes that had caused all their 
nsi'f mines, they Iron ;5.: Sparta back to its first 
inr*iy,!*«. 

l\ru\ \y i» may r.-t le amiss to add, that the 
measure* the Gracchi adapted were offensive to 

■ In the fourth book cf the Commonwealth. 




the greatest men in Rome ; • whereas, all that 
Agis meditated, and Cleomcncs brought to bear, 
had the best and most respectable authorities to 
support it, I mean the sanction either of Lycurgus 
cr Apollo. 

What is still more considerable, by the politico’, 
measures of the Gracchi Rome made not the least 
acquisition of power or territory; whereas, through 
tho.se of Cleomcncs, Greece saw the Spartans in 
a little time become masters of Peloponnesus, and if 
contending for superiority with the most powerful 
princes of that age : and this without any other 
view than to deliver Greece from the incursions 
of the Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once more 
under protection of the race of Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of these great 
men appears also to me to point opt a difference 
in their characters. The Gracchi fought with 
their fellow-citizens, and being defeated, peri-hed 
in their flight. Agis, on the other hand, fell 
almost a voluntary sacrifice, rather than that any 
Spartan should lose his life on his account. Clco- 
menes, when insulted and oppressed, had recourse 
to vengeance ; and, as circumstances did not favour 
him, had courage enough to give himself the fatal 
blow. ^ ■, 

If we view them in another light, Agis neverC \ 
distinguished himself as a general ; for he waiW 
killed before he had any opportunity of that kind : V 
and with the many great and glorious victories of 
Cleomcncs we may compare the memorable exploit 
of Tiberius, in being the first to scale the walls of ,, 
Carthage, and his saving 2:0,000 Romans, who 
had no other hope of life, by the peace which he 
happily concluded with the Nurnantinns. As for 
Cams, there were many instances of his military 
talents both in the Numantian war, and in Sar- 
dinia. So that the two brothers would probably 
one day have been ranked with the greatest 
generals among the Romans, had they not come 
to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to have 
wanted firmness and despatch. He suffered him- 
self to be imposed upon by Agcsilaus, and per- 
formed not his promise to the citizens of making 
a distribution of lands. He was, indeed, ex- 
tremely young; and, on that account, had a 
timidity which prevented the completion of the^c 
schemes that had so much raised the expectation 
of the public. Cleomcncs, on the contrary* took 
too bold and too violent a method to effectuate 
the changes he had resolved on in the police of 
Sparta. It v.as an net of injustice 10 put tl^e 
e( fieri to death, whom he might either haven't 
brought over to his party by lorce, because ben \ 

* Tint arch seems to censure the Agrarian law 
as an irrational one, and as the {mention of the 
Gracchi. Kut, in fact, there was an Agrarian 
law among the institutions of Lycurgus ; and the 
Gracchi were not the first promoters of such a 
law among the Romans, bpurius Cas dus offered 
a 1 ill of the ramc kind above 200 years before, 
which proved equally fata! to him. 
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was superior in arms, or else have banished, as 
he did many others. For, to have recourse to the 
knife, except in cases of extreme necessity, indi- 
cates neither the good physician nor the able 
statesman, but unskilfulness in both. Besides, in 
politics, that ignorance is always attended with 
injustice and cruelty. But neither of the Gracchi 
began the civil war, or dipped his hands in the 
blood of his countrymen. Caius, we are told, 
oven when attacked, did not repel force with 
force ; and, though none behaved with greater 
courage and vigour than he in other wars, none 
was so slow to lift up his hand against a fellow- 
citizen. He went out unarmed to a scene of fury 
and sedition ; when the fight began, he retired ; 
and, through the whole, appeared more solicitous 
to avoid the doing of harm than the receiving it. 
The flight, therefore, of the Gracchi must not be 
considered as an act of cowardice, but patriotic 
•discretion. For they were under a necessity 
either of taking the method they did, or of fight- 
ing in their own defence if they stayed. 

The strongest charge against Tiberius is, that 
he deposed his colleague, and sued for a second 
tribuneship. Caius was blamed for the death of 
Antyllius ; but against all reason and justice ; for 
the fact was committed without his approbation, 
and he looked upon it as a most unhappy circum- 
stance. On the other hand, Cleomenes, not to 
mention any more his destroying th zephori, took 
an unconstitutional step in enfranchising ail the 
slaves ; and, in reality, he reigned alone, though, 
to save appearances, he took in his brother Eucli- 
das as a partner in the throne, who was not of the 
.other family that claimed a right to give one of 
the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who was of 
that family, and had as much right to the throne, 
he persuaded to return from Messene. In conse- 
quence of this he was . assassinated ; and,, as 
Cleomenes made no inquiry into the murder, it is 


probable that he was justly censured as the cause 
of it. Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pretended 
to take as Ins pattern, freely surrendered to his 
nephew Charilaus the kingdom committed to his 
charge ; and that he might not be blamed in case 
of his untimely death, he went abroad and wan- 
dered a long time in foreign countries ; nor did he 
return till Charilaus had a son to succeed him in 
the throne. It is true, Greece had not produced 
any other man who can be compared to Lycurgus. 

We have shown that Cleomenes, in the course 
of his government, brought in greater innovations, 
and committed more violent acts of injustice. 
And those that are inclined to censure the persons 
of whom we are writing, represent Cleomenes as, 
from the first, of a tyrannical disposition, and a 
lover of war. _ The Gracchi they accuse of im- 
moderate ambition, malignity itself not being able 
to find any other flaw in them. At the same time 
they acknowledge that those tribunes might pos- 
sibly be carried beyond the dictates of their native 
disposition by anger, and the heat of contention, 
which, like so many hurricanes, drove them at 
last upon some extremes in their administration. 
What could be more just or meritorious than 
their first design, to which they would have ad- 
hered, had not the rich and great, by the violent 
methods they took to abrogate their Jaw, involved 
them both in those fatal quarrels ; the one to 
defend himself, and the other to revenge his 
brother, who was taken off without any form of 
law and justice. 

From these observations, you may easily per- 
ceive the difference between them ; and, if you 
required me to characterize each of them singly, 
I should say that the palm of virtue belongs to 
Tiberius : young Agis had the fewest faults, and 
Caius, in point of courage and spirit of enterprise, 
was little inferior to Cleomenes. 
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Whoever it was, m y Sossius, that wrote the 
encomium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the 
chariot-race' at the Olympic games; whether 
Euripides (which is the common opinion), or some 
other, he asserts, that “The first requisite to 
happiness is, that a man be bom in a famous 
city." But, as to real happiness, which consists 
principally in the disposition, and habit of the 
mind, for my part I think it would make no 
difference though a man should be bom in an 
inconsiderable town, or of a mother who had no 
advantages cither of size or . beauty ; for it is 
ridiculous to suppose that Julia, a small town in 
the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and 
Angina, which an Athenian wanted to have 
taken away, as an eyesore to the Pirrcus, should 
give birth to good poets and players,* and not be 
\ able to produce a man who might attain the 
•virtues of justice, of contentment, and of magna- 
nimity. Indeed, those arts, which are to gain the 
master of them considerable profit or honour, 
may probably not flourish in mean and insig- 
nificant towns. But virtue, like a strong and 
hardy plant, will take root in any place where it 

* The poet Simonides was of Ceos ; and Polus 
the actor was of iEgina. 


can find an ingenuous nature and a mind that has 
no aversion to labour and discipline. Therefore, 
if our sentiments or conduct fall short of the 
point they ought to reach, we must not impute it 
to the obscurity of the place where we were born, 
but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an 
author who would write a history of events which 
happened, in a foreign country, and cannot be 
come at in his own. As he has materials to 
collect from a variety of books dispersed in 
different libraries, his first care should be to take 
up his residence in some populous town which 
has an. ambition for literature. There he will 
meet with many curious and valuable books ; and 
the particulars that are wanting in writers he 
may, upon inquiry, be supplied with by those who 
have laid them up in the faithful repository, of 
memory. This will prevent his work from being 
defective in any material point. As to. myself, I 
live in a little town, and I choose to live there, 
lest it should become still less. When I was in 
Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not leisure 
to study the Latin tongue, on account of the 
public commissions with which I was charged, 
and the ■ number of people that came to be 
instructed by me in philosophy. It was not. 
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therefore, till a late period in life, that I began 
to rend the Roman authors. The process may 
seem strange ; and vet it is very true. 1 did not 
50 much gain the knowledge of things by the 
words, as words by the knowledge I had of things. 
1 shall only add, that, to attain such a skill in the 
language as to be master of the beauty and 
fluency of its expressions, with its figures, its 
harmony, anrf aff the other graces of its structure, 
would indeed be an elegant and agreeable accom- 
plishment. But the practice and pains it requires 
are more than I have time for, and I must leave 
the ambition to excel in that walk to younger 
men. 

We shall now give the^ lives of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and from their actions and political 
conduct collect and compare their manners and 
disposition ; but, for the reason already assigned, 
we shall not pretend to examine their orations, 
or to determine which of them was the more 
agreeable speaker ; for, as Ion says — 

What's the gay dolphin when he quits the waves, 
And bounds upon the shore ? 

Cardbus,* a writer at all times much too pre- 
sumptuous, paid little regard to that maxim of 
the poet’s, when he so boldly attempted a com- 
parison between Demosthenes and Cicero, l.ul 
perhaps the precept, Kr.cu> thyself, would not be 
considered as divine, if every man could easily 
reduce ic to practice. 

It seems to me that Demosthenes and Cicero 
were originally formed by nature in the same 
mould, so great is the resemblance in their dis- 
position. The same ambition, the same love of 
liberty, appears in their whole administration, 
and the same timidity amidst wars and dangers. 
Nor did they less resemble each other in their 
fortunes. For I think it i$ impossible to find two 
Other orators who raised themselves from obscure 
beginnings to such authority and power ; who 
both opposed kings and tyrants ; who both lost 
their daughters ; were banished their country, 
and^ returned with honour; were forced to fly 
again I "’fre taken by their enemies, and at last 
expired the same hour with the liberties of their 
country. So that, if nature and fortune, like two 
artificers, were to descend upon the scene, and 
dispute about their work, it would be difficult to 
oecioc whether the former had produced a greater 
resemblance m their dispositions, or the latter in 
the circumstances of their lives. We shall begin 
with the more ancient. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was 
one of the principal citizens of Athens. Thco- 
rompus tells us, he \ras called the ni'cnteutkr, 
because he employed a great number of slaves in 
that business. As to vhtit ANchines the orator 
relates concerning his mother,! that she was the 
daughter of one Uylon,* who was forced to fly 

* Ccccilius was a celebrated rhetorician, who 
lived in t):e time of Augustus. He wrote a 
treatise cn the sublime, Which is mentioned by 
Longinus. J 

t In Ids craiicn against Ctesiphon. 

J Gyle n was accused of betraying to the enemy 
f * n Bontus called N ymphreum ; upon w hicfi 
he fled into beytlna, where he married a native of 
the country, and had two daughters by her ; one 
cf was manned to pnitocarcs, and the 

ot...., turned Clecuule, to Demosthenes. Her 


for treason against the commonwealth, and of a 
barbarian woman, sve cannot take upon us to say 
whether it svas dictated by truth, or by falsehood 
and malignity. He had a large fortune left him 
by his father, who died when he was only seven 
years of age ; the whole being estimated at little 
less than fifteen talents. But he was greatly 
wronged by his guardians, who converted part to 
their own use, and suffered pare to lie ncqtectcd. 
Nay, they were vile enough to defraud his tutors 
of their salaries. This was the chief reason that 
he had not those advantages of education to 
which his quality entitled him. His mother did 
not choose that he should be put to hard nnd v fl 
laborious exercises,, on account of the weakness W 
and delicacy of his frame; and his preceptors, I 
being ill paid, did not press him to attend them. 1 
Indeed, from the first, he was of a slender and 
sickly habit, insomuch that the boys are said to 
have given him the contemptuous name of 
Bataius* for his natural defects. Some say, 
Bataius was an effeminate musician, whom An- 
tiphanes ridiculed in one of his farces; others, 
that he was a poet whose verses were of the most 
wanton and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, 
at that time, seem to have called a part of the 
body Bn talus, which decency forbids us to name. 
We are told, that Demosthenes had likewise the 
name of Argas, cither on account of the savage 
and morose turn of his behaviour; for there is a 
sort of a serpent which some of the poets call 
Argas;f or else for the severity of his expressions, 
which often gave his hearers pain ; for there was 
a poet named. Argas, whose verses were very 
keen and satirical. But enough of thisarticle. i 
His ambition to speak in public is said to hay fS 
taken its rise on this occasion. The orator CalliVX 
trntus was to plead in the cause which the city c\\ 
Oropus X had depending ; and the expectation o\ ) 
the public was greatly raised both by the power./ 
of the orator, which were then in the highest 
repute, and by the importance of the trial. 
Demosthenes hearing the governors and tutors 
agree among themselves, to attend the trial, with 
much importunity prevailed on his master to take 
him to hear the pleadings. The master having 
some acquaintance with the officers who opened 
the court, got his young pupil a scat where he , 
could hear the orators without being seen. Callis- 
tratus had great success, and his abilities were 
extremely admired. Demosthenes was fired with 
a spirit of emulation. When he saw with what 


fortune was fifty miner; and of this marriage 
came Demosthenes the orator. 

* Hesychius gives a different explanation of 
the word Bataius ; but Pluiarch must be allowed, 
though Dacicr will not here allow him, to under- 
stand the sense of the Greek word as well as 
Hesychius. 

t Hippocrates, too, mentions a serpent of thaL \ 
name. ] \ 

l Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euri-f • \ 
pus, on the frontiers of Attica. The Thebans, Vp 
though they had been relieved in their distress by Yr 
Cbabrias and the Athenians, forgot their former''' 
services, and took Oropus from them. Chabrias 
was suspected of treachery, and Callistratus, the 
orator, was retained to plead against him. De- 
mosthenes mentions this in^ his oration against 
l'hidias. At the time of this trial he was about 
sixteen. 
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which he heard he committed to memory, and 
afterwards reduced them to regular sentences and 
periods* meditating a variety of corrections and 
new forms of expression, both for what others had 
said to him, and lie had addressed to them, 
lienee it was concluded that he was not a man of 
much genius ; and that all his eloquence was the 
effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed to 
be, that he was seldom heard to speak anything 
extempore, ;ar.d though the people often called 
upon him by name, as he sat in the assembly, to 
speak to the point debated, he would not do it 
unless he came prepared. For this many of the 
orators ridiculed him ; and Pythcas, in particular, 
told him, that all his arguments smelled of the 
lamp. Demosthenes retorted sharply upon him, 
"Yes, indeed, but your lamp and mine, my 
friend, arc not conscious to the same, labours." 
To others he did not pretend to deny his previous 
application, but told them, he neither wrote the 
whole of his orations, nor spoke without first 
committing part to writing. He farther affirmed, 
that this showed him a good member cf a demo- 
cratic state; for the coming prepared to the 
restrain was a mark of respect for the people. 
Whereas, to be regardless of what the people 
might think of a man’s address, showed liis 
inclination for oligarchy, and that he had rather 
gain his point by force than by persuasion. An- 
other proof they give us of his want of confidence 
on any sudden occasion, is, that when lie hap- 
pened to he put into disorder by the tumultuary 
behaviour of the people, Denudes often rose up 
to support him in an extempore address, but he 
never did the same for Demadcs. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did /Eschincs 
call him an orator of the most admirable assur- 
ance ? How could. he stand up alone and refute 
Python the Ilyzanrian, t whose eloquence poured 
against the Athenians like a torrent? And when 
I-amachtts the MyrrhemanJ pronounced at the 
Olympic games an encomium which he had writ- 
ten upon Philip and Alexander, and in which he 
had as' cried many severe and reproachful things 
against the Thebans and Olynthians, how could 

"* Cicero did the same, as we find in lus epistles to : 
Atticu5. These arguments lie calls Thesis /cli- 
ticcr. 

t This was one of the most glorious circum- 
stances in the life of Demosthenes. The fate of 
his country, in a great measure depended on his 
eloquence. After Platen was lost, and Philip 
threatened to march against Athens, the Athen- 
ians applied for succours to the Bccotians. When 
the league w-us established, and the troops 
a'sernblcd at Chmrcnea, Philip sen! ambassadors 
to the council of Bicotia, the chief of whom was 
Pvt hen, one of the ablest, orators of his time. 
\\ hen he had inveighed with all the powers of 
eloquence against the Athenians and their cause, 
Demosthenes answered him, and carried the 
point in their favour. He was so. elevated with 
this victory, that he mentions it in one of his 
orations in almost the same terms that Plutarch 
! has u r rd here. 

; I If we 'upp^se this Lnmachus to have been 
! or Attica, the text should l>c altered from Afyr- 
t heni.irs to A ty rrh i rrt: t t ; for Myrrhimts was a 
through of Attica. Hot there was a town called 
Mynlisne in Aloha, and another in Lemnos, and 
pr jbaMy I^amachus was of one of these. 


Demosthenes rise up and prove, by a ready de- 
duction of facts, the many’ benefits for which 
Greece was indebted to the Thebans and Chalci- 
dtans, and the many evils that the flatterers of 
the Macedonians had brought upon their country? 
This, too, wrought such a change in the minds 
of the great audience, that the sophist, his an- 
tagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of the 
assembly’. 

Upon the whole, it appears that. Demosthenes 
did not take Pericles entirely for his model. He 
only adopted his action and delivery, and his 
prudent resolution not to make a practice of 
speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any' occa- 
sion that might present itself; being persuaded, 
that it was to that conduct he owed his greatness. 
Yet, .while he chose not often to trust the success 
of his powers to fortune, he did not absolutely’ 
neglect the reputation which may be acquired by’ 
speaking on a sudden occasion. And, if we 
believe .Eratosthenes, Demetrius the Phalercan, 
and the comic poets, there was a greater spirit 
and boldness in his unpremeditated orations than 
in those he had committed to writing. Eratos- 
thenes says that, in his extemporaneous ha- 
rangues, he often spoke as from a supernatural 
impulse ; and Demetrius tells us, that in an 
address to the people, like a man inspired, he 
once uttered this oath in verse — 

By earth, by all her • fountains, streams, and 
floods ! i 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopopcrfcrc* 
t/irxs, * and another, ridiculing his frequent use 
of the antithesis, says, “ As he took, so he re- 
took." . For Demosthenes affected to use that 
expression. Possibly, Antiphanes. played upon 
that passage. in the oration concerning the isle of 
Hnlonesus, in which Demosthenes advised the 
Athenians not to take, but to retake it from 
Philip, t 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Dc- 
mndes excelled all the orators when he trusted to 
nature only ; and that his sudden effusions were 
superior to the laboured speeches of Demos- 
| thenes. Aristo of Chios gives us the following 
account of the opinion of Theophrastus concern- 
ing these orators. Being asked in what light he 
looked upon Demosthenes as an orator, lie said, 
" I think him worthy of Athens what of Dc- 
mades, " I think him above it." The same phi- 
losopher relates of Polycuctus the Spheuian, who 
was one of the principal persons in the Athenian 
administration at that time, that he called Demos- 
thenes the greatest orator, and Phocion the most 
! powerful speaker ; because the latter comprised 
a great deal of sense in a few words. To the 
. same purpose we are told, that Demosthenes him- 
’ self, whenever Phocion got up to oppose him, 
used, to say to his friends, "Here comes the 
I priming-book of my periods.” It is uncertain, 
indeed, whether Demosthenes referred to Pho- 
cion's manner of speaking, or to his life and 

* A haler lasher 0 / small •wares, or something 
like it. 

t There is an expression something like what 
Plutarch has quoted, about the beginning of that 
I oration. Libnni us. suspects the whole of that 
[ oration to be snurious ; but this raillery of the 
, pict on Demosthenes seems to prove that it was 
tufhisliand. 
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higher sphere with Cimon, Thucydides, and affirms that yEschincs was acquitted only by 
Pericles. thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least 

Among those who took the reins of government so far as may be conjectured from both their 

after him, Phonon, though not of the party in orations concerning the crown* For neither of 
most esteem (t mean that which seemed to favour them expressly mentions it as a cause that ever 
the Macedonians), yet, on account of his probity came to trial. Put this is a point which we 

and valour, did not appear at all inferior to shall leave for others to decide. 

Kphialtcs, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demos- Demosthenes, through the whole course of his 
thencs had neither the courage that could be political conduct, left none of the actions of the 
trusted in the field, nor was he (as Demetrius king of Macedon undisparaged. Even in time.of 
expresses it) sufficiently fortified against the im- peace, he laid hold on every opportunity ; to raise 
precisions cl money. Though he bore up against suspicions against him among the Athenians, and 
the assaults of corruption from Philip and the to excite their resentment. Hence Philip looked 
Macedonians, yet he was taken by the gold of upon him as a person of the greatest importance^ 
Susa and Eebatana. So that he was much better in Athens ; and when he went with nine other 
qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the deputies to the court of that prince, after having 
virtues of our ancestors. It must be acknow- given them all audience, he answered the speech 
Icdgcd, however, that he. excelled. all the orators of Demosthenes with greater care than the rest, 
of his time, except Phocion, in his life and con- As to other marks of honour and respect, Demos- 
versation. And we find in his orations, that he thenes had not an equal share in them ; they 
told the people the boldest truths, that he opposed were bestowed principally upon /Eschincs and 
their inclinations, and corrected their errors with Phi.locratcs. They, therefore, were large in the 
the greatest spirit and freedom. Theopompus praise of Philip on all occasions; and. they in- 
also acquaints us that, when the Athenians were sisted, in particular, on his eloquence, his beauty, 
for having him manager of a. certain impeach- and.even his being able to drink a great quantity 
ment, and insisted upon it in a tumultuary of liquor. Demosthenes, who could not bear to 
manner, he would not comply, but rose up and hear him praised, turned these things off as 
said, 41 My friends, I will be your counsellor trifles. ** The first/' he said, ** was the property 
whether you will or no ; but a false accuser I of a sophist, the second of a woman, ana the 
will not be, how much soever you may wish.it.*' third of a sponge ; and not one of them could do 
His behaviour in the ease of Antipho was of the any credit to a king." 

aristocratic cast.* The people had acquitted Afterwards, it appeared that nothing was to be 
him in thegcieml assembly; and yet he carried expected but war, for, on the one. hand, “Philip 
him before the nree/aeus; where, without regard- knew not how to sit down in tranquility ; and, on 
ing the offence it might give the people, he proved the other, Demosthenes infiamed the Athenians. s 
that lie had promised Philip to bum the arsenal ; In this case, the first step the orator took was to 
upon which he was condemned by the council, put the people upon sending an armament to 
and put to death. He likewise accused the Eubcea, which was brought under the. yoke of 
priestess Thcoris of several misdemeanours ; and, Philip by its petty tyrants. Accordingly he 
among the rest, of her teaching the slaves many drew up an edict, in pursuance of which they 
arts of imposition. Such crimes, he insisted, were passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the 
capital ; and she was delivered over to the cxc- Macedonians. His second operation was the 
cutioner. sending succours to the Byzantians and Perin- 

Demosthenes is said to have written the ora- thians, with whom Philip was at war. He per- 
tion for Apollodorus, by which he carried his suaded the people to drop their resentment, to 
cause against the general Timotheus, in an action forget the faults which both those nations had 
of debt to. the public, treasury' ; as also those committed in the confederate war, and to send a 
others against Phormio and Stephanos ; which body of troops to their assistance. They did so, 
was a just exception against his character. For and it saved them from ruin. After this, he went 
he composed the oration which Phormio lind pro- ambassador to the states of Greece ; anti, by his 
nounced against Apollodorus. Tins, therefore, animating address, brought them almost all to 
was like furnishing two enemies with weapons out join in the league against Philip. Besides the 
cf the same shop to fight one another, lie wrote troops of. the several cities, they took an army of 
some public orations tor others before he had any mercenaries, to the number of 15,000 foot and 
concern in the administration himself, namely, cooo horse into pay, and readily contributed to 
those against Androtion, Timocrates, dnd Aristo- the charge. Theophrastus tells us, that, when 
crates. For it appears that he ivas only twenty- the allies desired their contributions might "be 
seven or twenty-eight years of age when he settled, Crobylus the orator answered, that war 
published those orations. That against Anstogi- could not be brought to any set diet, 
ton, and that for the immunities, he delivered The eyes of all Greece were now upon these 
himself, at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus movements ; and all were solicitous for the event, 
the son of Chahrias ; though others tell us, it was The cities of Eulxra, the Achteans, the Corin- 
because he paid his addresses to the young man's thians, the Megarensians, the Lcucadians, the 
rnther. He d:d not, however, marry her; for Corcyrxnns, had each severally engaged for them- 
wife was. a woman of Samos, as Demetrius the selves against the Macedonians. Vet the greatest / 
Mngneunn informs us, in his account of persons work remained for Demosthenes to do ; which 

p * v*e same name. , uncertain whether that was to bring the Thebans over to the league. 

again** /x.scmn e^./er letrayirg his trust as am- — 

was ever spo k en ; though I domcncus chines of many capital crimes committed in the 

“ 7 C 7~. I “T~Z — embassy on which he was sent to oblige Philip to 

. z e Us oration ce Ccrcna. swear to the articles of peace. Both that ora- 

T iiit.su oration, Demosthenes accused AIs- lion, and the answer to /Eschincs, are still extant. 
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of tlio«e who fell at Chxrenca were brought home 
to be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to 
make the funeral oration. They were, therefore, 
so far from bearing their misfortune ina mean and 
ungenerous manner, as Theopompus, in a tragical 
strain, represents it: that, by the great honour 
they did the counsellor, they showed they did not 
repent of having followed hjs advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. 
But, after this, he did not prefix his own name to 
his edicts, because he considered fortune as in- 
auspicious to him; but sometimes that of one 
friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered 
his spirits upon the death of Philip : for that prince 
did not long survive his victory at Chmronca, and 
Iiis fate seemed to be prcsignified in the last of the 
verses abo\ e quoted— 

And see the vanquish'd weep, the victor die ! 

Dcmo'.thcnes had secret intelligence of the 
death of Philip; and, in order to prepossess the 
people with hopes of some good success to come, 
he entered the assembly with a gay countenance, 
pretending he had seen a vision which announced 
something great for Athens. Soon after, mes- 
sengers came with an account of Philip’s death. 
The Athenians immediately offered sacrifices of 
acknowledgment to the gods for so happy an 
event, and voted a crown for Pausantas, who 
killed him. Demosthenes, on this occasion, made 
his appearance in magnificent attire, and with a 
garland on his head, though it was only the seventh 
day after his daughter’s death, as /Eschmcs tells 
who, on that account, reproaches him as an 
unnatural father. But he must himself have been 
of an ungenerous and effeminate disposition, if he 
considered tears and lamentations as marks of a 
kind and affectionate parent, and condemned the 
man who bore such a loss with moderation. 

At the same time, 1 do not pretend to say the 
Athenians w ere right in crowning themselves with 
flowers, or in sacrificing, upon the death of a 
prince who had behaved to them .with so much 
gentleness and humanity in their misfortunes : for 
it was a meanness, below contempt, to honour 
him in Ids life, and admit him a citizen ; and yet, 
after he was fallen by the hands of another, not 
to keep their joy within any bounds, but to insult 
the dead, and sing triumphal songx, as if they 
had performed r o:nc extraordinary act of valour. 

I ccnur.cmi Demosthenes, indeed, fer leaving 
the tears and other instances of mourning, which 
his domestic misfortunes might claim, to the 
women., and going al>ou: such actions as he 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country; 
for i think a man of such firmness and ether 
abilities as a statesmen ought to have, should 
always have the common concern in \iew, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as 
considerations much inferior to the public* In 
con*cqt:ercc of which, he will he much more 
careful to maintain his dignity than actors who 
personate kings and tyrants ; and yet thc^c, we 
rec. neither laugh nor weep according to the 
dictates of their own passions, but as they arc 
directed by the subject cf the drama. Jt is 
universally acknowledged that we arc not to , 
alurdon the unhappy to their sorrows, but to , 
endeavour to ccrsole th'-m by rational discourse, , 
cr ly turning their attention to more agreeable , 
objects; i:i the same manner as we dcrirc these 
v.ho have v.tak eyes to turn them from bright 


and dazzling colours, to green, or others of a | 
softer kind. And what better _ consolation can 
there be under domestic afflictions, than to 
attemper and alleviate them with the public suc- 
cess ; so that, by such a mixture, the bad may 
be corrected by the good. These reflections 
we thought proper to make, because^ we have 
observed that this discourse of /Eschir.cs has 
weakened the minds of many persons, and put 
them upon indulging all the ctfeminacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece 
again! and they entered once more into the league. 
The Thebans, being furnished with arms by 
Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in their / 
citadel, and killed great numbers ; and the A the- 1 
nians prepared to join them in the war. Demos- * 
thencs mounted the rosin/m almpst every day ; 
and he wrote to the king of Persia's lieutenants 
in Asia, to invite them to commence hostilities 
from that quarter against Alexander, whom he 
called a toy, a second Margites* 

But when Alexander hail settled the affairsef 
his own country, and marched into Bmoiia with 
all his forces, the pride of the Athenians was , 
humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes died j 
away. They deserted the Thebans; and that i 
unhappy per pie had to stand the whole fury of i 
the war by themselves; in consequence of which ; 
they lost their city. ^ The Athenians were in great ! 
trouble and confusion ; and they could think of ; 
no better measure than the sending Demosthenes, 
and some others, ambassadors to Alexander. But 
Demosthenes, dreading thcangerof that monarch, 
turned back at Mount Cithxron.nnd relinquished 
his commission. Alexander immediately sent 
deputies to Athens, who (according to Idomcncus^ 
and Duns) demanded that they would deliver up 
ten of their orators. But the greatest part, and 
those the most reputable of the historians say, 
that he demanded only these eight, Demosthenes, 
Polvcuctiis, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myroclcs, 
Damon, Callisthencs, and Charidemus. On this 
occasion, Demosthenes addressed the people in . 
the fable of the sheep, who were to give up their j 
dogs to the wolves, before they would grant them 
peace : by which he insinuated, tliat he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as 
the dogs were of the flocks ; and that Alexander 
was the great wolf they had to treat with. And 
again: “As we see merchants carrying about a 
small sample in a dish, by which they sell large 
(Quantities of wheat ; so you, in us, without know- 
inn it, deliver up the whole body of citizens.” 
These particular* we have from Aristobulus of 
Cassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in 
full assembly : and Dtmades seeing them in great 
perplexity, offered to go alone to the king of 
Macedon, ar.d intercede for the orators, on con- 
dition that each of them would give hint five | 
talents; whether it was that he depended upon,' 
the friendship that prince had for him, or whether! 
he hoped to find him, like a Hon, satiated with* 
blood, he succeeded, however, in his application \ 
for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the r 
citv. f 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the 
reputation of Demades, end the other orators of 


• Homer wrote a satire against this Margites, 
who appears to have been a very contemptible 
character. 
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ness ; nothing answerable to the bold things he 
had said and done in his administration. When 
he left Athens, we are told, he lifted up his 
hands towards the citadel, and said, “ O Minerva, 
goddess of those towers, whence is it that thou 
delightest in three such monsters as an owl, a 
dragon, and the people?” The young, men who 
resorted to him for instruction he advised by no 
means to meddle with affairs of state. He told 
them that, if two roads had been shown him at 
first, the one leading to the rostrum and the 
business of the assembly, and the other to cer- 
tain destruction ; and he could have foreseen the 
evils that awaited him in the political walk, the 
fears, the envy, the calumny, and contention ; 
he would have chosen that road which led to 
■immediate death. 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander 
died.* The Greek cities once more combining 
upon that event, Leosthcnes performed great 
things ; and, among the rest, drew a line of 
circumvallation around Antipater, whom he had 
shut up in Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with 
Callimedon and Carabus, left Athens, and, going 
over to Antipater, accompanied his friends and 
ambassadors in their applications to the Greeks, 
and in persuading them not to desert the Mace- 
donian cause, nor listen to the Athenians. On 
the other hand, Demosthenes joined the Athenian 
deputies, and excited himself greatly with them 
in exhorting the states to fall with united efforts 
upon the Macedonians, and drive them out of 
Greece. Philarchus tells us, that, in one of the 
.cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demosthenes spoke 
with great acrimony; the one in pleading for 
the Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks. 
Pytheas is reported to have said, “As some 
sicknesses always supposed to be in the house 
into which ass’s milk is brought ; so the city 
which an Athenian embassy ever enters must 
necessarily be in a sick and decaying condition.” 
Demosthenes turned the comparison against him 
by saying, “As ass’s milk never enters but for 
curing the sick ; so the Athenians never appear 
but for remedying some disorder." 

The people of Athens were so much pleased i 
with this repartee, that they immediately voted i 
for the recall of Demosthenes. It was Damon i 
the Pxancan, cousin-german to Demosthenes, i 
who drew up the decree. A galley was sent 
to fetch him from /Egina ; and when he came 
up from the Pineus to Athens, the whole body 
of the citizens went to meet and congratulate 
him on his return ; insomuch that there was 
neither a magistrate nor priest left in the town. 
Demetrius of Magnesia acquaints us, that Demos- 
thenes lifted up his hands towards heaven in 
thanks for that happy day. “ Happier,” said 
he, “is my return than that of Alcibiades. It 
was through compulsion that the Athenians re- 
stored him, but me they have recalled from a 
motive of kindness.” 

The fine, however, still remained due ; for they 
could not extend their grace so far as to repeal 
his sentence. Put they found out a method to 
evade the law, while they seemed to comply with 
it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the preserver, to pay the persons who prepared 
and adorned the altars. They therefore appointed 

• Olympiad 1x4. Demosthenes was then in his 
fifty-eighth year. 


Demosthenes to this charge ; and ordered that 
he should have fifty talents for his trouble, which 
was the sum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his 
country. The affairs of Greece soon went to 
ruin. They lost the battle of Crano in the month ! 
of August,* a M accdonian garrison entered Muny- ! 
chkt in September,! and Demosthenes lost his 
life in October.! 

It happened in the following manner. When 
news was. brought that Anti pater and Craterus 
were coming to Athens, Demosthenes and those ! 
of his party hastened to get out privately before .< 
their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at tbcil 
motion of Dcmndcs, condemned them to dcath.u 
As they fled different ways, Antipaicr sent a 1 
company of soldiers about the country to seize . 
them. Archias, sumamed Ph ugadetken is, or t!:o\ 
exiU huuUr t was their captain. It is said he 
was a native of Thurium, and had been sonic 
time a tragedian ; they add, that Polus of /Egina, 
who excelled all the actors of his time, was his 
scholar. ' Hcrmippus reckons Archias among the 
disciples of Lacritus the rhetorician ; and Deme- 
trius says he spent . some time at the school 
of Anaximenes. This Archias, however, drew 
Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Marathon, 
and Himcrxus, the brother of Demetrius the 
Phalcrcan, out of the temple of/Eacus in /Egina, 

| where they had taken refuge, and sent them to 
i Antipater at Clconm. There they were c\e- 
1 cutcd ; and Hyperides is said to have first had 
his tongue cut out. 

1 Archias being informed that Demosthenes had 
1 taken sanctuary in the temple of Neptune a^ 
Calauria, he and his Thracian soldiers passed 
over to it in row boats. As soon as he was 
landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to quit the temple, and go with 
him to Antipatcr,* assuring him that be had no 
hard measure to expect. But it happened that 
I Demosthenes had seen a strange vision the night 
before. He thought that he was contending 
with Archias, which could play the tragedian the 
best ; that he succeeded in hi s action ; had the 
audience on his side, and would, certain! y have 
obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him 
in the dresses and decorations of the theatre. 
Therefore, when Archias had addressed him with 
great appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes 
on him, and said, without rising from his seat, 

“ Neither your action moved me formerly, ncr 
do your promises move me now." Archias then 
began to threaten him ; upon which he said, 

“ Before, you acted a part ; now you speak as 
from the Macedonian tripod. Only wait awhile 
till I have sent my last orders to my family.” 
So saying, he retired into the inner part of the 
temple ; and, taking some paper, as if he meant 
to write, he put the pen in his mouth, and bit 
it a considerable time, as he used to do when 
thoughtful about his composition; after which], 
he covered his bend, and put it in a reclinini; 
posture. The soldiers who stood at the doorKk 
apprehending that he took these methods to put" 
otT the fatal stroke, laughed at him, and cnflcif 
him a coward. Archias then approaching him, 
desired him to rise, and began to repeat the 
promises of making his peace with Antipater. 

• Metagitnion. . t Bocdrornion. 

I Pyanepsion. 
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Demosthenes, who by this time felt the operation 
of the poison he had taken strong upon him, 
uncovered his face, and looking upon Archias, 
“Now/* said he, “you may act the part of 
Creon* in the play as soon as you please, and 
cast out this carcase of mine unburied. For my 
part, O gracious Neptune, I quit thy temple 
with my breath within me. But Antipatcr and 
the Macedonians would not have scrupled to 
profane it with murder.’* By this time he could 
scarcely stand, and therefore desired them to 
support him. But in attempting to walk out 
v he fell by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

\ . Aristo says he sucked the poison from a pen, as 
Xve have related it. One Poppus, whose memoirs 
Jwere recovered by Hermippus, reports, that, when 
/ he fell by the altar, there was found on his paper 
the beginning of a letter, “ Demosthenes to Anti- 

E atcr, *' and nothing more. He adds, that people 
cing surprised that lie died so quickly, the Thm- 
cians who stood at the door assured them that lie 
took the poison in his hand out of a piece of cloth, 
and put it to his mouth. To them it had the 
appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by 
Archias, a young maid who served Demosthenes 
said, he had long wore that piece of cloth by way 
of amulet. Eratosthenes tells us, that he kept 
the poison in the hollow of a bracelet button 
which he wore upon his arm. Many others have 
written upon the subject ; but it is not necessary 
to give all their different accounts. We shall only 
add, that Democharis, a servant of Demosthenes, 
asserts, that he did not think his death owing to 
poison, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy 
providence, which snatched him from the cruelty 
F the Macedonians by a speedy and easy death, 
j He died on the sixteenth ot October, which is the 
I most mournful day in the ceremonies of the T/ies* 
/ mophoria. \ The women keep it with fasting in 
the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens 
paid him the honours that were due to him, by 
erecting his statue in brass, and decreeing that 
the eldest of his family should be maintained in 
the Prytancum , at the public charge. This cele- 


* Alluding to that passage in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, where Creon forbids the body of 
Polyniccs to be buried. 

t This was an annual festival in honour of Ceres. 
It began the fourteenth of October, and ended 
the eighteenth. The third day of the festival was 
a day of fasting and mortification ; and this is 
the day that Plutarch speaks of. 
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brated inscription was put upon the pedestal of 
his statue : 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine, 

Had valour's wreath, Demosthenes, been thine. 
Fair Greece had still her freedom’s ensign borne. 
And held the scourge of Maccdon in scorn ! 

For no regard is to be paid to those who say that 
Demosthenes himself uttered these lines in Ca- 
lauria, just before he took the poison.^; 

A little before I visited Athens, the following 
adventure is said to have happened. A soldier 
being summoned to appear before the commanding 
officer upon some misdemeanor, put the little gold 
he had in the hands of the statue of Demosthenes, 
which were in some measure clenched. A small 
plane-tree grew by it, and many leaves, either 
accidentally lodged there by the winds, or pur- 
posely so placed by the soldier, covered the gold 
a considerable time. When be returned and 
found his money entire, the fame of this accident 
was spread abroad, and many of the wits of 
Athens strove which could write the best copy of 
verses to vindicate Demosthenes from the charge 
of corruption. 

As for Demadcs, he did not long enjoy the new 
honours he had acquired. The Being who took 
it in charge to revenge Demosthenes led him into 
Macedonia, where lie justly perished by the hands 
of those whom he had basely flattered. They 
had hated him for some time; but at last they 
caught him in a fact which could neither be 
excused nor pardoned. Letters of his were in- 
tercepted, in which he exhorted Pcrdiccas to seize 
Macedonia, and deliver Greece, which, he said, 
hung only by an old rotten stalk, meaning: Anti- 
pater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, accusing him 
of this treason, Cassandcr was so much provoked, 
that he stabbed his son in his arms, and after- 
wards gave orders for his execution. Thus, by 
the most dreadful misfortunes, he learned that 
traitors always first fell themselves : a truth 
which Demosthenes had often told him before, 
but he would never believe it. Such, my Sossius, 
is the Life of Demosthenes, which we have com- 
piled in the best manner we could, from books and 
from tradition. 


J This inscription, so far from doing Demos- 
thenes honour, is the greatest disgrace that the 
Athenians could have fastened upon his. memory. 
It reproaches him with a weakness, which, when 
the safety of his country was at stake, was such a 
deplorable want of virtue and manhood as no 
parts or talents could atone for. 
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Tice account we have of Helvia, the mother of trade, while others deduce his origin from Attius 

J iccro, is, that her family was noblc,§ and her Tullus, U a prince who governed the Volsci with 
larnctcr excellent. Of his father there is nothing great reputation. Be that as it may, I think the 
lid but in extremes. For some affirm that he tirst of the family who bore the name of Cicero 
as the son of a fuller, U and educated in that must have been an extraordinary man ; and for 

• that reason his posterity did not reject the appel- 

§ Cinna was of this family. lation, but rather took to it with,pleasurc, though 

U Dion tells us that Q. Calcnus was the author it was a common subject of ridicule : for the 
of this calumny. Cicero, in his books de Legibus , Latins call a vetch cicer, and he had a flat ex- 

has said enough to show that both his father and * — — 7"“ 7 — " 

grandfather were persons of property and of a The same prince to whom Conolanus retired 

liberal education. years before. 
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crcsccnce on the top of his nose in resemblance of 
a vetch, from which he got that surname.* As 
for the Cicero of whom we are writing, his friends 
advised him, on his first application to business 
and soliciting one of the great offices of state, to 
' lay aside or change that name. But he answered 
with great spirit, that he would endeavour to 
make the name of Cicero more glorious than that 
of the Scauri and the Catuli. -When quxstor in 
Sicily, he consecrated in one of the temples a 
vase or some other offering in silver, upon which 
he inscribed his two first names Marcus Tullius , 
and, punning upon the third, ordered the artificer 
to engrave a vetch. Such is the account we have 
of his name. 

He was bom on the third of January, t the day 
on which the magistrates now sacrifice and pay 
their devotions for the health of the emperor; 
and it is said that his mother was delivered of 
him without pain. It is also reported, that a 
spectre appeared to his nurse, and foretold, that 
the child she had the happiness to attend would 
one day prove a great benefit to the whole com- 
monwealth. of Rome. These things might have 
passed for idle dreams, had he not soon demon- 
strated the truth of the prediction. When he 
was of a proper age to go to school, his genius 
broke out with so much lustre, and he gained so 
distinguished a reputation among the boys, that 
the fathers of spine of them repaired, to the 
schools to sec Cicero, and to have specimens of 
his capacity for literature *, but the less civilized 
were angry with their sons, when they saw them 
take Cicero in the middle of them as they walked, 
and always give him the place of honour. He 
had that turn of genius and disposition which 
Plato + would have a scholar and philosopher to 
possess. He had both the capacity and inclina- 
tion to learn all the arts, nor was there any branch 
of science that he despised ; yet he was most 
inclined to poetry ; and there is still extant a 
poem, entitled Pontius Glaucusjb which was 
written by him, when a boy, in tetrameter verse. 
In process of time, when he had studied this art 
with greater application, he was looked upon as 
the best poet, as well as the greatest Orator, in 
Rome. His reputation for oratory still remains, 
notwithstanding the considerable changes that 
have since been made in the language ; but, as 
many ingenious poets have appeared since his 
■time, his poetry has lost its credit, and is now 
neglectcd.il 


* Pliny’s account of the origin of this name is 
more probable. He supposes that the person who 
first bore it was remarkable for the cultivation of 
vetches. So Fabius, Lent ulus, and Piso, had 
their names from beans, tares, and peas. 

t In the six hundred and forty-seventh year 
of Rome : 104 years before the Christian era. 
Pompcy was bom in the same year. 

£ Plato's Commonwealth, lib. v. 

$ This Glaucus was a famous. fisherman, who, 
after eating of a certain herb, jumped into the 
sea, and became one of the gods of that clement. 
vEschylus wrote a tragedy on the subject. 
Cicero’s poem is lost. 

5 Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of the 
Latin poetry, and his speaking with so . much 
favour of Cicero's, contrary' 10 the opinion of 
Juvenal and many ethers, is a strong proof of it. 
He translated Aratus into verse at the age cf 


AV hen he had finished those studies through 
which boys, commonly pass, he attended the lec- 
tures of Philo the academician, whom, of all the 
scholars of Clitomachus, the Romans most ad- 
mired for his eloquence, and loved for his con- 
duct. . At the same time he made great improve- 
ment in the knowledge of the law, under Mucins 
Scxvola, an eminent lawyer, and president of 
the senate. He likewise got a taste of military 
knowledge under Sylla, in the Marsian war.* 
But afterwards, finding the commonwealth en- 
gaged in civil wars, which were likely to end ia 
nothing but absolute monarchy, lie withdrew to 0 4 
philosophic and contemplative life; conversing 
with men of letters from Greece, and makinil 
farther advances in science. This method of HfM 
he pursued till Sylla had made himself master, 3 
and there, appeared to be some established govern*' 
xnent again. 

About. this time Sylla ordered thc.cstatc of one 
of the citizens to be. sold by auction, in conse- 
quence of his being killed as a person proscribed ; 
when it was struck off to Chrysogonus, Sylla’s 
freedman, at the small sum of a coo drachma. 
Roscius, the son and heir of the deceased, ex- 
pressed his indignation, and declared that the 
estate was worth 250 talents. Sylla, enraged at 
having his conduct thus publicly called in ques- 
tion, brought an action against Roscius for the 
murder of his father, and appointed Chrysogonus 
to be the manager. Such was the dread of 
Sylla’s cruelty, that no man offered to appear in 
defence of Roscius, and nothing seemed left for 
him but to fall a sacrifice. In this distress he 
applied to Cicero, and the friends of the young! 
orator desired him to undertake the cause ; think- 
ing he could not have a more glorious opportunity 
to enter the lists of fame. Accordingly no under- 
took his defence, succeeded, and gained great 
applausc.'f But, fearing Sylla’s resentment, he'" 
travelled into Greece, and gave, out that the 
recovery’' ofliis health was the motive.. Indeed, 
he was of a lean and slender habit, and his 
stomach was so weak that lie was obliged to be 
veryr sparing in his diet, and not to cat till a late 
hour in the day. His voice, however, had a 
variety of inflexions, but was at the same time 
harsh and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of speaking he always rose into a 
loud key, there was reason to apprehend that it 
might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus 
the Ascalonitc, and was charmed with the smooth- 
ness and grace of his elocution, though he did 
not approve his new doctrines in philosophy. 
For Antiochus had left the unv academy , as it is 
called, and the sect of Carncadc s, either from 
clear conviction and from the strength of the 
evidence of sense, or else from a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the schools of Clitomachus and Philo, and 
had adopted most of the doctrines of the Stoics 
But Cicero loved the new academy, and entercc 
more and more into its opinions ; having already 


seventeen, and wrote a poem in praise of the 
actions of Marius, which Scxvola said would 
live through innumerable ages. But he was out 
in his prophecy'. It has long been dead. And 
the poem which he wrote in three books, on his 
own consulship, has shared the same fare. 

* In the eighteenth year of his age. 
f In his twenty-seventh year. 
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taken his resolution, if he failed in his design of 
rising inthe state, to retire from the forum and 
all political intrigues, to Athens, and spend his 
days in peace in the bosom of philosophy. 

But not long after, he received the news of 
Sylla's death. His body by this time was 
strengthened by exercise, and brought to a good 
habit. His voice was formed; and at the same 
time that it was full and sonorous, had gained a 
sufficient sweetness, and was brought to a key 
which his constitution could bear. Besides, his 
friends at Rome solicited him by letters to return, 
and Antiochus exhorted him much to apply him- 
self to public affairs. For which reasons he ! 
exercised his rhetorical powers afresh, as the best 
engines for business, and called forth his political 
talents. In short, he suffered not a day to pass 
without either declaiming, or attending the most 
celebrated orators. In the prosecution of this 
design he sailed to Asia and the island of Rhodes. 
Amongst the rhetoricians of Asia, he availed him- 
selfofthcinstructionsofXcnoclesofAdramyttium, 
Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menippus of Caria. 
At Rhodes he studied under the rhetorician 
Apollonius the son of Molo,* and the philosopher 
Posidonius. It is said, that Apollonius, not 
understanding ^ the Roman language, desired 
Cicero to declaim in Greek ; and he readily com- 
plied, because he thought by that means his faults 
might the better be corrected. When he had 
endec! his declamation, the rest were astonished 
at his performance, and strove which should 
praise him most ; but Apollonius showed no signs 
of pleasure while he was speaking ; and when he 
had done, he sat a long time thoughtful and 
•Silent. At last, observing the uneasiness it gave 
his pupil, he said, “As for you, Cicero, I praise 
and admire you ; but I am concerned for the fate 
of Greece. She had nothing left her but the 
glory ^ of eloquence and erudition, and you are 
I carrying that too to Rome/’ 

Cicero now prepared to apply himself to public 
affairs with great hopes of success : but his spirit 
received a check from the oracle at Delphi. For 
upon his inquiring by what means he might rise 
to the greatest glory, the priestess bade him 
follow nature, and not take the opinion of the 
multitude for the guide of his life. Hence it 
was, that after his coming to Rome he acted at 
first with great caution. He was timorous and 
backward in applying for public offices, and had 
the mortification to find himself neglected, and 
called a Greek , a scholastic; terms which the 
artisans, and others the meanest of the Romans, ! 
are very liberal in applying. But, as he was j 
naturally ambitious to honour, and spurred on 
besides by his father and his friends, he betook 
himself to the 'bar. Nor was it by slow and 
insensible degrees that he gained the palm of 
eloquence ; his fame shot forth at once, and he 
was distinguished above all the orators of Rome. 
Yet it is said that his turn for action was naturally 
defective as that of Demosthenes ; and there- 
fore he took all the advantage he could from the 
/instruction of Roscius, who excelled in comedy, 
•and of Assop, whose talents lay in tragedy. This 
/Esop, we are told, when he was one day acting 
Atreus, in the part where he considers in what 


* Hot Apollonius the son of Mob, but Apollo- 
nius Molo. The same mistake is made by our 
author in the Life of Cmsar. 
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manner he should punish Thyestcs, being worked 
up by his passion to a degree of insanity, with 
his sceptre struck a servant who happened sud- 
denly to pass by, and laid him dead at his feet. 

In consequence of these helps, Cicero found his 
powers of persuasion not a little assisted by action 
and just pronunciation. But as for those orators 
who gave in to a bawling manner, he laughed at 
them, and said, their weakness made them get 
up into clamour , as lame men get on horseback. 

His excellence at hitting off a jest or repartee 
animated his pleadings, and therefore seemed not 
foreign to the business of the forum; but by 
bringing it much into life, he offended numbers 
of people, and got the character of a malevolent 
man. 

He was appointed quaestor at a time when there 
was a great scarcity of corn ; and having Sicily 
for his province, he gave the people a great deal 
of trouble at first, by compelling them to send 
their corn to Rome. But afterwards, when they 
came to experience his diligence, his justice, and 
moderation, they honoured him more than any 
quaestor that Rome had ever sent them. About 
that time, a number of young Romans of noble 
families, who lay under the charge of having 
violated the rules of discipline, and not behaved 
with sufficient courage in time of service, were 
sent back to the praetor of Sicily. Cicero under- 
took their defence, and acquitted himself of it 
with great ability and success. As he returned 
to Rome, much elated with these advantages, he 
tells us * he met with a pleasant adventure. As ' 
he was on the road through Campania, meeting 
with a person of some eminence with whom he 
was acquainted, he asked him, what they said 
and thought of his actions in Rome, imagining 
that his name and the glory of his achievements 
had filled the whole city. His acquaintance 
answered, “Why, where have you been, then, 
Cicero, all this time ? ” 

This answer dispirited him extremely ; for he 
found that the accounts of his conduct had been 
lost in Rome, as in an immense sea, and had 
made no remarkable addition to his reputation. 

By mature reflection upon this incident, he was 
brought to retrench his ambition, because he saw 
that contention for glory was an endless thing, 
and had neither measure nor bounds to terminate 
it. Nevertheless, his immoderate love of praise, 
and his passion for glory, always remained with 
him, and often interrupted his best and wisest 
designs. 

When lie began to dedicate himself more 
earnestly to public business, he thought that, 
while mechanics knew the name, the place, the 
use of every tool and instrument they take in 
their hands, though those things arc inanimate, it 
would be absurd for a statesman, whose functions 
cannot be performed but by means of mcn ; to be 
negligent in acquainting himself with the citizens. 

He therefore made it his business to commit to : 
memory not only their names, but the place of i 
abode of those of greater note, what friends they 1 
made use of, and what neighbours were in their 
circle. So that whatever road in Italy Cicero 
travelled, he could easily point out the estates 
and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his 
necessities, yet, as it was small, it seemed strange 

* In his oration for Plancius. 
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that he would take neither fee nor present for his 
sendees at the bar. This was most remark- 
able in the. case of Verres. Vcrrcs had been 
frertor in Sicily, and committed numberless acts 
of injustice and oppression. The Sicilians pro- 
secuted him, and Cicero gained the cause for 
them, not so much by pleading, as by forbearing 
to plead. The magistrates, in their partiality to 
Verres, put ofF the trial by several adjournments 
to the last day ;* and as Cicero knew there was 
not time for the advocates to be heard, and the 
matter determined in the usual. method, he. rose 
up, and said there was no occasion for pleadings. 
He therefore brought up the witnesses, and after 
their depositions were taken, insisted that the 
judges should give their verdict immediately. 

Yet we have an account of several humorous 
sayings of Cicero’s in this cause. When an 
emancipated slave, Cxcilius by name, who was 
suspected of being a Jew, would have set aside 
the Sicilians, and taken the prosecution of Verres 
upon himself, t Cicero said, “ What has a Jew to do 
with swine’s flesh ? ” For the Romans call a boar- 
pig verres .. And when Verres reproached Cicero 
with effeminacy, he answered, “Why do you not 
first reprove your own children ? ’’ For Verres had 
a young son who was supposed to make an in- 
An mm s- nstr off jhv* iOiVmnugbir ut f ptnsuir. AAa- 
tensiirs the orator did not venture directly, to 
plead the cause of Verres, but he was prevailed 
on to appear for him at the laying of.the fine, and 
had received an ivory sphinx from him by way of 
consideration. In this case Cicero threw out 
several enigmatical hints against Hortcnsius ; and 
when he said he knew not how to solve riddles, 
Cicero retorted, “ That is somewhat strange, when 
you have a sphinx in your house.” 

Vcrrcs being thus condemned, Cicero set his 
fine at 750,000 drachtnar ; upon which, it was 
said by censorious people, that lie had been 
bribed to let him off so low.J The Sicilians, 
however, in acknowledgment of his assistance, 
brought him when he was xdile a number of 
things for his games, and other very valuable 
presents; but he was so far from considering his 
private advantage, that he made no other use of 
their generosity than to lower the price of pro- 
visions. 

He had a handsome country seat at Arp.inum, 
a farm near Naples, and another at Pompeii, but 
neither of them were very considerable. His 
wife Tcrcntia brought him a fortune of x 20,000 
denarii , and he fell heir to something that 
amounted to 00,000 more. Upon this he lived in 
a genteel, ana at the same time a frugal manner, 


* Not till the last day. Cicero brought it on 
a fno days before Verrcs’s friends were to come 
into office ; but of the seven orations which were 
composed on the occasion, the two first only were 
delivered. A. U. 683. 

*f- Cicero knew that Cxcilius was secretly a 
friend to Verres, and wanted by this means to 
bring him off. 

% 'Phis fine indeed was very inconsiderable. 
The legal fine for extorfion, in such cases as that 
of Verres, was twice the sum extorted. The 
Sicilians laid a charge of £322,416 against Vcrrcs ; 
the fine must therefore have been ,£645* S? 2 # but 
750,000 drachma: was no more than ,£24,2x8. 
I* lu larch must, therefore, most probably have 
been mistaken. 


with men of letters, both Greeks and Romans, 
aroun d him. He rarely took his meal before 
sunset • not thnt business or study prevented his 
sitting down to table sooner, but the weakness of 
st omac j^ he thought, required that regimen. 

r u* Ct *’ he was so exact in all respects in the care 
0 his health, that he had his stated hours for 
rubbing and f or t ] lc ex'crcise of walking. liy 
this Uianagcmcnt of his constitution, he gained a 
sufficj cn t stock of health and strengthfor the great 
labour an d fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

, . P gave up the town house which belonged to 
ms fa m ;iy to his brother, and took up his resh . 
dencc on (he Palatine hill, that those who came! 
to pay t hci r court to him might not have too fail 
For he had a. levee every daj', not lesjr 
than f^rassus had for his great wealth, or Pompcy | 
for hi^ p 0wer nnd interest in the army; though, 
they \vere the most followed, and the greatest' 
mcn *n Rome. Pompey himself paid nil due 
respect l0 Cicero, and found his political assistance 
very Useful to him, both in respect to power and 

** "t:n Cicero stood for the prxtorship, lie had 
man y competitors who were persons of distinction, 
and y^( he was returned first. As a president in 
“•^courts of justice, he acted with great integrity 
jmr jr onolff .^ £j'cinibs jt/hccr, w/10 dacf gre.ir 
intcrcs t 0 f own, and was supported, besides, 
with tl ia t of Crassus, was accused before him of 
some q e fault with respect to money. He had so 
much confidence in his own influence and the 
activity 0 f his friends, that, when the judges were 
£ 01n £ to decide, the cause, it is pid he went 
home, cut his hair, and put on a white habit, as if 
he hag gained the victory, and was about fcK 
return go equipped to the forum. But Crassi^ 
met hi m in the court-yard, and told him that all 
the juqg cs had given verdict against him ; which 
a “ c . cte d him in such a manner that he turned in A 
again, t00 | ; t0 his bed, and died.* Cicero gained 
honour by this affair, for it appeared that he kept 
st ^*ct Vatch against corruption in the court.. 

Theve W as another person, named Vatinius, an 
insolent oraior who paid very little respect to the 
judges j n his pleadings. It happened tlint he had 
his nech f u ji c f scrofulous swellings. This man 
nppheq l0 Cicero about. some. business or other.; 
and as .that magistrate did not immediately comply 
with hj s request, but sat some time deliberating, 
hesajt^ •* 1 could easily swallow .such n thing, if 
I was prretor;” upon which, Cicero turned to- 
wards him, and made answer, “ But I have not 
*° la f£b a neck.” 

* ic n there were only two.or three days of .his 
omce u neX pj rc d t an information was lard against 
Alanih u s f or embezzling the public money. This 

* T^e story is related differently by Valerius 
Maxim uS , He says that Macer was in court 
waiting (he issue, and, perceiving that.Cicero wa s 
prqcecqin^ ( 0 give sentence against him, lie sen?, 
to infoi-m him that he was dead, and at the samp: 
time s u fifocatcd himself with his handkerchief^. 
Cicero, therefore, did not pronounce sentcncd| 
against him, by which means his estate was saved ■’ 
bis son Licinius Calvus. Notwithstanding 
this, Q; CC ro himself, in one of his epistles to 
Atticu^ s^ys, that lie actually condemned hint; 
and in another of his epistles he speaks of the 
popuhj. esteem this aflair procured him. Cic. 

Ait. L i. c. 3, 4. 
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Manillas was a favourite of the people, and they 
thought he was only prosecuted on .Pompey’s ac- 
count, being his particular friend. He desired to 
have a day fixed for his trial ; and, as Cicero 
appointed the next day, the people were much 
offended, because it had been customary for the 
praetors to allow the accused ten days at the least. 
The tribunes therefore cited Cicero to appear 
before the commons, and give an account of this 
proceeding. He desired to be heard in his own 
defence, which was to this effect: “As I have 
always behaved to persons impeached with all the 
^moderation and humanity that the laws will allow, 
\ thought it wrong to lose the opportunity of 
/renting Manilius with the same candour. I was 
/master only of one day more in my office of prastor, 
r and consequently must appoint that; for to leave 
the decision of the cause to another magistrate 
was not the method for those who were inclined 
to serve Manilius.'* This made a wonderful 
change in the minds of the people ; they were 
lavish in their praises, and desired him to under- 
take the defence himself. This he readily com- 
plied with; his regard for Pompey, who was 
absent, not being his least inducement. In con- 
sequence hereof, he presented himself before the 
commons again, and giving an account of the 
whole affair, took opportunity to make severe 
reflections on those who favoured oligarchy, and 
envied the glory of Pompey. 

Yet, for the sake of their. country, the patricians 
joined the plebeians in raising him to the consul- 
ship. The occasion was this. The change which 
Sylla introduced into the constitution at first 
seamed harsh and uneasy, but by time and custom 
* 7 : came to an establishment which many thought 
r.ot a bad one. At present there were some who 
punted to bring in another change, merely to 
/gratify their own avarice, and without the feast 
view to the public good. Pompey was engaged 
with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, and there 
was no force in Rome sufficient to suppress the 
authors of this intended innovation. They had a 
chief of a bold and enterprising spirit, and the most 
remarkable versatility of manners ; his name 
Lucius Catiline. Besides a variety of other crimes, 
he was accused of debauching his own daughter, 
and killing his own brother. To screen himself 
from prosecution for the latter, lie persuaded Sylla 
! to put his brother among the proscribed, as if he 
| had been still alive. These profligates, with such 
a leader, among other engagements of secrecy and 
fidelity, sacrificed a man, and ate of his flesh. 
Catiline had corrupted great part of the Roman 

1 youth by indulging their desires in every form 
of pleasure, providing them wine and women, 
and setting no bounds to his expenses for these 
purposes. All Tuscany was prepared for the 
revolt, and most of Cisalpine Gaul. The vast 
inequality of the citizens in point of property pre- 
pared Rome too for a change.. Men of spirit 
nmbngst the nobility had impoverished themselves 
by.lthcir great expenses on public exhibitions and 
entertainments, on bribing for offices, and erecting 
nVagnificent buildings ; by which means the riches 
of the city were fallen into the hands of mean 
people; in this tottering state of the common- 
wealth there needed no great force to overset it, 
and it was in the power of any bold adventurer to 
accomplish its ruin. 

. Catiline, however, before he began his opera- 
tions, wanted a strong fort to sally out from, and 

with that view stood for the consulship. His 
prospect seemed very promising, because he hoped 
to have Caius Antonius for his colleague ; a man 
who had no firm principles, either good or bad, 
nor any resolution of his own, but would make a 
considerable addition to the power of him that led 
him. Many persons of virtue and honour, per- 
ceiving this danger, put up Cicero for the consul- 
ship, and the people accepted him with pleasure. 
Thus Catiline was baffled, and Cicero * and Caius 
Antonius appointed consuls ; though Cicero’s 
father was only of the equestrian order, and his 
competitors of patrician families. 

Catiline’s designs were not yet discovered to the 
people. Cicero, however, at his entrance upon 
his office, had great affairs on his hands, the pre- 
ludes of what was to follow. On the one hand, 
those who had been incapacitated &y the laws of 
Sylla to bear offices, being neither inconsiderable 
in power nor in number, began now to solicit 
them, and make all possible interest with the 
people. It is true, they alleged many just and 
good arguments against the tyranny of Sylla,. but 
it was an unseasonable time to give the adminis- 
tration so much trouble. On the other hand, the 
tribunes of the people proposed laws which had 
the same tendency to distress the. government ; 
for they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and invest 
them with an unlimited power. This was to * 
extend over all Italy, over Syria, and all the late 
conquests of Pompey. They were to be commis- 
sioned to sell the public lands in these countries ; 
to judge or banish whom they pleased ; to plant 
colonies; to take money out of the public treasury ; 
to levy and keep on foot what troops they thought 
necessary. Many Romans of high distinction 
were pleased with the bill, and in particular 
Antony, Cicero’s colleague, for he hoped to be 
one of the ten. It was thought, too, tnat he was 
no stranger to Catiline’s designs, and that he did 
not disrelish them . on account of his great debts. 
This was an alarming circumstance to all who had 
the good of their country at heart. 

This danger, too, was the .first that. Cicero 
guarded against; which he did by getting the 
province of Macedonia decreed to Antony, and 
not taking that of Gaul which was allotted to him- 
self. Antony was so much affected with this 
favour, that he was ready, like a hired player, to 
act a subordinate part under Cicero for the benefit 
of his country. Cicero having thus managed his 
colleague, began with greater courage to take his 
measures against the seditious party. He alleged 
his objections against the law in the senate, and 
effectually silenced the proposers. 1 * They took 
another opportunity, however, and coming pre- 
pared, insisted that the consuls should appear 
before the people. Cicero, not in the least intimi- 
dated, commanded the senate to follow him. He 
addressed the commons with such success, that 
they threw out the bill; and his victorious elo- 
quence had such an effect upon the tribunes, that 
they gave up other things which they had been 
meditating. 

He was indeed the man who most effectually 
showed the Romans what charms eloquence can 
add to truth, and that justice is invincible when 
properly supported. He showed also, that a 

* In his forty-third year, 
f This was the first of his three orations de Lege 

Agraria. 
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but there was not a senator who would sit by 
him ; they all left the bench he had taken ; and , 
when he began to speak, they interrupted him in 
such a manner that he could not be heard. 

At length Cicero rose up, and commanded him 
to depart the city ; 4< for/' said he, u while I 
employ only words, and you weapons, there 
should at least be walls between us." Catiline, 
upon this, immediately . marched out with 300 
men well armed, and with the fasces and other 
ensigns of authority, as if he had been a lawful 
magistrate. In this form he went to Manlius, 

\ and having assembled jan army of 20,000 men, he 
\marched to the cities, in order to persuade them 
fto revolt. Hostilities having thus openly com- 
w/menced, Antony, Cicero's colleague, was sent 
against Catiline. . 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought 
proper to leave in Rome, were kept together and 
encouraged by Cornelius Lentulus, surnamed 
Sura, a man of noble birth, but bad life. He 
had* been expelled the senate for his debaucheries, 
but was then praetor the second time ; for that 
was a customary qualification when ejected per- 
sons were to be restored to their places in the 
senate.* As to the surname of Sura, it is said 
to have been given him on this occasion. When 
he was qusestor in the time of Sylla, lie had 
lavished away vast sums of the public money. 
Sylla, incensed. at hi? behaviour, demanded an 
account of him in full senate. Lentulus came up 
in a very careless and disrespectful manner, and 
\ said, “ I have no account to give, but I present 
j you with the calf of my leg ; " which was a 
common expression among the boys, when they 
* missed their stroke at tennis. Hence he had the 
surname of Sura, which is the Roman word for 
the calf of the leg. Another time, being pro- 
secuted for some great offence, he corrupted the 
' judges. When they had given their verdict, 
though he was acquitted only by a majority of 
two, he said he had put himself to a needless 
expense in bribing one of those judges, for . it 
would have been sufficient to have had a majority 
of one. 

Such was the disposition of this man, who had 
not only been solicited by Catiline, but was more- 
over infatuated with vain hopes, which prognosti- 
cators and other impostors held up to him. They 
forged verses in an oracular form, and brought him 
them as from the books of the Sibyls. These 
lying prophecies signified the decree of fate, that 
three of the Comelii would be monarclis of Rome. 
They added, that two had already fulfilled their 
destiny, Cinna and Sylla ; that he was the third 
Cornelius whom the gods now offered the mon- 
archy ; and that he ought by all means to embrace 
his high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as 
Catiline had done. 

Hothing little or trivial now' entered into the 
schemes of Lentulus. He resolved to. kill the 
whole senate, and as many of the other citizens as 
h(fc possibly could ; to burn the city, and.to spare 
njpne.but the sons of Pompey, whom he intended 
| %h seize and keep as pledges of his peace with that 
1 ^general : for by this time it was strongly reported 
| that he was on his return from his great expedi- 


* When a Roman senator was expelled,, an 
appointment to praetor ial office was a sufficient 
qualification for him to resume his seat. Dion. 
1. xxx vii. 


tion. The conspirators had fixed on a night during 
the. feast of the Saturnalia- for the execution of 
their • enterprise. They had lodged arms and 
combustible matter in the house of Cethegus. 
They had divided Rome into a hundred parts, 
and pitched upon the same number of men, each 
of whom was allotted his quarter to set fire to. As 
this was to be clone by them all at the same 
moment, they hoped that the conflagration would 
be general ; others were to intercept the water, 
and kill all that went to seek it. 

While these things were preparing, there hap- 
pened to be at Rome two ambassadors from the 
Allobrogcs, a nation that had been much oppressed 
by the Romans, and was very impatient under 
their yoke. Lentulus and his party thought these 
ambassadors proper persons to raise commotions 
in Gaul, and bring that country to their interest, 
and therefore made them partners in the con- 
spiracy. They likewise charged them with letters 
to their magistrates and to Catiline. To the 
Gauls they promised liberty, and they desired 
Catiline to enfranchise the slaves, and march 
immediately to Rome. Along with the ambas- 
sadors they sent one Titus of Crotona to carry the 
letters to Catiline. But the measures of these in- 
considerate men, who generally consulted upon 
their affairs over their wine and in company with 
women, were soon discovered by the indefatigable 
diligence, the sober address, and great capacity 
of Cicero. He had his emissaries in all parts of 
the city, to trace every step they took ; and had, 
besides, a secret correspondence with many who 
pretended to join in the conspiracy ; by which 
means he got intelligence of their treating with 
those strangers. 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush for 
the Crotoman in the night, and seized him and 
the letters ; the ambassadors themselves privately 
lending him their assistance.* Early in the morn- 
ing he assembled the senate in the temple of 
Concord, where he read the letters, and took the 
depositions of the witnesses. Junius Silanus de- 
posed, that several persons had heard Cethegus 
say, that three consuls and four prmtors would 
very soon be killed. The evidence of Piso, a man 
of consular dignity, contained circumstances of 
the like nature. And Caius Sulpitius, one of the 
praetors, who was sent to Cethegus’s house, found 
there a great quantity of javelins, swords/ pon- 
iards, and other arms, all new furbished,. At 
last the senate giving the Crotonian a promise of 
indemnity, Lentulus saw himself entirely detected, 
and laid down his office (for he was then praetor) : 
he put off his purple robe in the house, and took 
another more suitable to his present . distress. 
Upon which, both he and his accomplices were 
delivered to the praetors, to be kept in custody, 
but not in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people 
were waiting without in great numbers for the 
event of the day, Cicero went out and gave them 
an account of it. After which, they. conducted' 
him to the house of a friend who lived. in his 
neighbourhood ; his own being taken up with the 
women, who were then employed in the mystc- 

* JThese ambassadors had been solicited by 
Umbrenus to join his party. Upon mature de- 
liberation they thought it safest to abide by the 
state, and discovered the plot to Fabius Sanga, 
the patron of their nation. 
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nous rites of the goddess whom the Romans call 
Bona or the Good, and the Greeks Gynccca. An 
annual sacrifice is offered her in the consul's house 
by liis wife and mother, and the vestal virgins 
give their attendance,. When Cicero was retired 
to the apartments assigned him, with only a few 
friends, he began to consider what punishment he 
should inflict upon the criminals. He was ex- 
tremely loath to proceed to a capital one, which 
the nature of their offijnee seemed to demand, as 
well by reason of the mildness of his disposition, 
as for fear of incurring the censure of making an 
extravagant and severe use of his power against 
men who were of the first families, and had power- 
ful connections in Rome. On the other side, if he 
gave them amore gentle chastisement, he thought 
he should still have something to fear from them. 
He knew that they would never rest with any 
thing less than death, but would rather break out 
into the . most desperate villainies, when their 
former wickedness was sharpened with anger and 
resentment. Besides, he might himself be branded 
with the marks of timidity and weakness, and the 
rather because he was generally supposed not to 
have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a resolution, the 
women who were sacrificing observed an extra- 
ordinary presage. When the fire on the altar 
seemed to be extinguished, a strong and bright 
flame suddenly broke out of the embers. The 
other women were terrified at the prodigy, but 
the vestal virgins ordered Terentia, Cicero's wife, 
to go to him immediately, and command him, 
from them, boldly to follow his best judgment in 
the sendee of his country ; because the goddess, 
by the brightness of this flame, promised him not 
only safety but glory in his enterprise. Terentia 
was by no means of a meek and timorous dispo- 
sition, but had her ambition, and (as. Cicero him- 
self says) took.a greater share with him in politics 
than she permitted him to have in domestic busi- 
ness. She now informed him of the prodigy, and 
exasperated him against, the criminals. His 
brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his 
philosophical friends, whom he made great use of 
in the administration, strengthened him in the 
same purpose. 

Next day the senate .met to deliberate on the 
punishment of the conspirators, and Silanus, being 
first asked his opinion, gave it for sending them 
to prison, and punishing them in the severest 
manner that was possible. The rest in their order 
agreed with him, till jt came to Caius Caesar, who 
was afterwards dictator. Caesar, then a young 
man, and just in the dawn of power, both in his 
measures and. his hopes, was tailing that road 
which he continued in, till he turned the Roman 
commonwealth into a monarchy. This was not 
observed by others, but Cicero had strong sus- 
picions of him. . He took care, however, not to 
give him a sufficient handle against him. Some 
say the consul had almost got the necessary proofs, 
and that Caesar had a narrow escape. Others 
assert, that Cicero purposely neglected the inform- 
ations that.might have been had against him, 
for fear of his friends and his great interest. For, 
had Cresar been brought under the same predica- 
ment with the conspirators, it would rather have 
contributed to save than to destroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he 
. rose and declared not for punishing them 
\ capitally, but for confiscating their estates, and 


lodging them in any of the towns of Italy that 
Cicero should pitch upon, where they might be 
kept in chains till Catiline was conquered.* To 
this opinion,. which was on the merciful side, and 
supported with great eloquence by him who gave 
it, Cicero himself added no small weight : for in 
his speech he gave the arguments at large for 
both opinions, first for the former, and afterwards 
for that of Caesar. And all Cicero’s friends, 
thinking it would be . less invidious for him to 
avoid putting the criminals to death, were for the 
latter sentence : insomuch that even Silanus 
changed sides, and excused himself by saying 
that he did not mean capital punishment, for that 
imprisonment was the severest which a Roman 
senator could suffer. 

The matter thus went on til! it. came to Lutatius 
Catulus. He declared.for capital punishment; 
and Cato supported him, expressing in strong 
terms his suspicions of Cxsar ; which so roused 
the spirit and indignation of the senate, that they 
made a decree for sending the conspirators to 
execution. Cresar then opposed the confiscating 
their goods ;. for he said it was unreasonable, 
when they rejected the mild part of his sentence, 
to adopt the severe. As the majority still insisted 
upon it, . he appealed to the tribunes.-. The 
tribunes, indeed, did not put in their prohibition, 
but Cicero himself gave up the point, and agreed 
that the goods should not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the senate 
to the criminals, who were not all lodged in one 
house, but in those of the several proctors. First 
he took Lcntulus from the Palatine hill, and led 
him down the Via Sacra, and through the middliN 
of the forum. Tiie principal persons in Rome 
attended the consul on all sides, like a guard; the 
people stood silent at the horror of the scene ; 
and the youth looked on with fear and astonish- , 
ment, as if they were initiated, that day in some 
awful ceremonies of aristocratic power, When 
he had passed the forum, and was come to the 
prison, he delivered Lcntulus to the executioner. 
Afterwards he brought Cethcgus, and all the res: 
in their order, and they were put to death. In 
his return he saw others who were in the con- 
spiracy standing thick in the forum. As these 
knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they were 
waiting for night, in order to go to their rescue, 
for they supposed them yet alive. Cicero, there- 
fore, called out to them aloud, ."They did live." 
The Romans, who choose to avoid all inauspicious 
words, in this manner express death. 

By this time it grew late, and as he passed, 
through the forum to go to his own house, the 
people now did not conduct him in a silent and 
orderly manner, but crowded to hail him with 
loud acclamations and plaudits, calling him the 
saviour ar.d second founder of Rome. The 
streets were illuminated t with a multitude of 
lamps and torches placed by the doors. ThW- \ 
women held out lights from the tops of the houses?, \ 
that they might behold, and pay a proper comL ’ 


* Plutarch seems here to intimate, that after 1 
the defeat of Catiline, they might be put upon 
their trial ; but it appears from Sallust that Caesar 
had no such intention. 

f Illuminations are of high antiquity. They 
came originally . from the nocturnal celebration of 
religious mysteries ; and on that account carried 
the idea of veneration and respect with them. 
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debt, and wasted great part of his estate, was thought it necessary to place a guard about the 
!' <™>ged to put up public bills for the sale of it. court; and most of them confounded the letters 
Upon which Cicero said, I like these bills upon the tablets.* He seemed, however, to be 
much better than Ins father s. ’ . acquitted by the majority ; but it teas said to be 

Many hated him for these keen sarcasms ; through pecuniary applications. Hence Catulus, 
which encouraged Clodius and his faction to when he met the judges, said, “ You were right 
form their schemes against him. The occasion in desiring a guard for your defence ; for you 
was this : Clodius, who was of a noble family, were afraid that somebody would take the money 
young and adventurous, entertained a passion from you." And when Clodius told Cicero that 
tor Pompeia, the wife of Cmsar. This induced the judges did not give credit to his deposition; 
him to get privately into the house, which he did “Yes," said he, “live and twenty of them be- 
m the habit of a female musician. The women lieved me, for so many condemned you; nor did the 
were offering in Ctesar's house that mysterious other thirty believe you, for they did not acquit 
1 sacrifice which is kept from the sight and know- you till they had received your mor ey.” As to 
ledge of men. But, though no man is suffered to CatSar, when he was called upon, he gave no tes- 
assist m it, Clodius, who was very young, and timony against Clodius ; nor did he affirm that he 
had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through was certain of any injury done to his bed. He 
the women to Pompeia undiscovered. As he only said he had divorced Pompeia, because the 
entered a great house in the night, he was puzzled wife of Caisar ought not only to be clear of such 
to find his way ; and one of the women belonging a crime, but of the very suspicion of it. 
to Aurelia, Caisar's mother, seeing him wandering After Clodius had escaped this danger, and j 
up and down, asked him his name. Being now was elected tribune of the people, he immediately 
forced to speak, he said he was seeking Abra, attacked Cicero, and left neither circumstance 
one of Pompcia's maids. The woman, perceiving nor person untried to ruin him. He gained the 
U ,? V 5 S not a female voice, shrieked out, and people by laws that flattered their inclinations, 
called the matrons together. They immediately and the consuls by decreeing them large and 
made fast the doors, and, searching the whole wealthy provinces ; for Piso was to have Mace- 
house, found Clodius skulking in the apartment donia, and Gabinius Syria. He registered many 
of the maid who introduced him. mean and indigent persons as citizens; and 

As the affair made a great noise, Ctcsar di- armed a number of slaves for his constant attend- 
vorced Pompeia, and prosecuted Clodius for that ants. Of the great triumvirate, Crassus was an 
act of impiety. Cicero was at that time his avowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indifferently 
friend ; for, during the conspiracy of Catiline, he caressed both parties, and Caisar was going to 
had been ready to give him all the assistance in set out upon his expedition to Gaul. Though 
his power; and even attended as one of his the latter was not his friend, but rather suspected 
guards. Clodius insisted, in his defence, that lie of enmity since the affair of Catiline, it was to 
was not then at Rome, but at a considerable dis- him that he applied. The favour he asked of him 
tance in the country. But Cicero attested that was, that he would take him as his lieutenant ; 
he came that very* day to his house, and talked and Catsar granted it.f Clodius perceiving that 
with him about some particular business. . This Cicero would, by this means, get out of the reach . 
was, indeed, matter of fact ; yet probably it was of his tribunitial power, pretended to be inclined 
not so much the influence of truth, as the ncces- to a reconciliation. He threw most of the blame 
shy* of satisfying his wife Terentia, that induced of the late difference on Terentia ; and spoke 
him to declare it. She hated Clodius on account always of Cicero in terms of candour, not like an 
of his Sister Clodia ; for she was persuaded that adversary vindictively inclined, but as one friend 
that lady wanted to get Cicero ■ for her husband ; might complain of another. This removed 
and that she managed the design by one Tullus. Cicero's fears so entirely 1 that he gave up the 
As Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero’s, and lieutenancy which Caesar had indulged him with, 
likewise constantly paid his court to Clodia, who and began to attend to business as before, 
tvas his neighbour, that circumstance strengthened Caesar was so much piqued at this proceeding, 

her suspicions. Besides, Terentia was a woman that he encouraged Clodius against him, and drew 
of an imperious temper, and, having an ascend- off Pompey entirely from his interest. He de- 
ant ove r her husband, she put him upon giving dared, too, before the people, that Cicero, in his 
evidence against Clodius, Many other persons opinion, had been guilty of a flagrant violation of 
of honour alleged against, him the crimes of all justice and law, in putting Lentulus and Cc- 
perjurjy of fraud, of bribing the people, and thegus to death, without any form of trial. This 
corrupting the women. Nay, Lucullus brought was the charge which he was summoned tqanswer. 
his maid-servants to . prove that Clodius had a Cicero then put on mourning, let his hair grow, 
criminal commerce with his own sister, who was and, with every* token of distress, went about to 
the wife of that nobleman. This was the youngest supplicate the people. Clodius took care to meet 
of the sisters. And it was generally believed that him everywhere in the streets, with his audacious 
he had connections of the same kind with his and insolent crew, who insulted him on his change 
other sisters ; one of which, named Tertia, was of dress, and often disturbed his applications by 

married to Martius Rex ; and the other, Clodia, - 

to Metellus Celer. The latter was called Quad- * See the note on the parallel passage in the 
rantaria, because one of her lovers palmed upon Life of Ctcsar. 

her a purse of small brass money, instead of t Cicero says thatthis lieutenancy was a volun- 
silver; the smallest brass coin being called a tary offer of Caesar’s. Ep. ad Att. 
guadrans. It was on this sister's account that J It does not appear that Cicero was influenced 
Clodius was most censured. As the people set by this conduct of Clodius : he had always ex- 
themselves both against the witnesses and the pressed an indifference to the lieutenancy that was 
prosecutors, the judges were so terrified that they offered to him by Caesar. Ep. ad Att. 1. ii. c. 18 . 
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pelting him with dirt and stones. However, 
almost all the equestrian order went into mourn- 
ing with him ; and no fewer than co.ooo young 
men, of the best families, attended him with their 
hair dishevelled, and entreated the people for 
him. Afterwards the senate met, tvitn an intent 
to decree that the people should change their 
habits, as in times of public mourning. But, as 
the consuls opposed it, and Clodius beset the 
house with his armed band of ruffians, many of 
the senators ran out, rending their garments, and 
exclaiming against the outrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion 
nor shame; and it appeared that Cicero must 
cither go into exile, or decide the dispute with 
the sword. In this extremity he applied to Pom- 
pey forassistancc ; but hehadpurposelyabsented 
himself, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero 
first sent his son-in-law Piso to him, and after- 
wards went himself. When Pompey was in- 
formed of his arrival, he could not bear to look 
him in the face. He was confounded at the 
thought of an interview with his injured friend, 
who had fought such battles for him, and rendered 
him so many services in the course of his adminis- 
tration. But being now son-in-law to Caesar, he 
sacrificed his former obligations to that connection, 
and went out at a back door, to avoid his pre- 
sence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deserted, had re- 
course to the consuls. Gabinius always treated 
him rudely ; but Piso behaved with some civility. 
He advised him to withdraw from the torrent of 
Clodius’s rage ; to bear this change of the times 
• with patience ; and to be once more the saviour 
of his country, which, for his sake, was in all this 
trouble and commotion. 

After this answer, Cicero consulted with his 
friends. Lucullus advised him to stay, and 
assured him he would be victorious. Others 
were of opinion that it was best to fly, because 
the people would soon be desirous of his return, 
when they were weary of the extravagance and 
madness of Clodius. He approved of this last 
advice ; and taking a statue of Minerva, which he 
had long kept in his house with great devotion, 
he earned it to the Capitol, and dedicated it 
there, with this inscription : to minerva the 
PROTECTRESS of Rome. About midnight he 
privately quitted the city ; and, with some friends 
who attended to conduct him, took his route on 
foot through Lucania, intending to pass from 
thence to Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled than 
Clodius procured p decree of banishment against 
him, which prohibited him fire and. water, and 
admission into any house within 500 miles of Italy. 
But such was the veneration the people had for 
Cicero, that in general there was no regard paid 
to the decree. They showed him every sort of 
civility, and conducted him on his way with the 
most cordial attentfon. Only at Hipponium, a 
city of Lucania, now called yibo, one Vibius, a 
native of Sicily, who had particular obligations to 
him, and, among other things, had an appoint- 
ment under him, when consults surveyor of the 
works, now refused to admit him into his house ; 
but at the same time, acquainted him that he 
would appoint p place in the countryforhisrcccp- 
tion. And Caius Virginias,* the prmtorof Sicily, 


* Some copies have it Virgilius, 


s 


though indebted to Cicero for considerable ser- 
vices, wrote to forbid him entrance into that 
island. 

Discouraged at these' instances of ingratitude, 
he repaired to Brundusium, where he embarked 
for Dyrrhachium. At first he had a favourable 
gale, but the next day the wind turned about, 
and drove him back to port. He set sail, how- 
ever, again, as soon as the wind was fair. It is 
reported, that when he was going to land at 
Dyrrhachium, there happened to be an earth- 
quake, and the sea retired to a great distance 
from the shore. The diviners inferred that his 
exile would be of no long continuance, for thcse^A 
were token? of a sudden change. Great numbers 
of people came to pay their respects to him ; and 
the cities of Greece strove which should show him 
the greatest civilities ; yet he continued dejected 
and disconsolate. _ Like a passionate lover, he 
often cast a longing look towards Italy, and 
behaved with a littleness of spirit which could 
not have been expected from a man that had 
enjoyed such opportunities of cultivation from 
letters and philosophy. Nay, he had often de- 
sired his friends not to call him an orator, but a 
philosopher, because he had made philosophy his 
business, and rhetoric only the instrument of his 
political operations. But opinion has great power 
to efface the tinctures of philosophy, and infuse 
the passions of the vulgar into the minds of 
statesmen, who have a necessary connection and 
commerce with the^ multitude/, unless they take 
care so to engage in everything extrinsic as to 
attend to the business only, without imbibing the 
passions^ that arc the common consequences of 
that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, he burned 
his villas, and his house in Rome ; and on the 
place where the latter stood, erected a temple to 
Liberty. His goods he put up to auction, and 
the crier gave notice of it c very day, but no buyer 
appeared. By these means, he became formid- 
able to the patricians ; and having drawn the 
people with him into the most audacious insolence 
and effrontery, he attacked Pompey, and called 
in question some of his acts and ordinances in the 
wars. As this exposed Pompey to {some reflec- 
tions, he blamed himself greatly for abandoning 
Cicero ; and, entirely changing his plan, took 
every means for effecting his return. As Clodius 
constantly opposed them, the senate decreed 
that no public business of any kind should be 
despatched by their body till Cicero was re- 
called. 

In the consulship of Lentulus the sedition in- 
creased ; some of the tribunes were wounded in 
the forum; and Quintus, the brother of Cicero, 
was left for dead among the slain. The people 
began now to change their opinion ; and Annius 
Milo, one of the tribunes, was the firet who 
ventured to call Clodius to answer for his viola- 
tion of the public peace. Many c " 

Rome, and of the neighbouring 
Pompey : with whose assistance ‘ 

out of the forum; and then h ... — — , ■ 

citizens to vote. It is said that nothing was ever / 
carried among the commons with so great una- 
nimity ; and the senate, endeavouring to give still 
higher proofs of their attachment to Cicero, 
decreed that their thanks should be given the 
cities which had treated him vith kindness and 
respect during his exile; and that his town and 
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country houses, which Clodius hud demolished, 
should be rebuilt at the public charge.* 

Cicero returned sixteen months after his banish* 
meat ; and such joy was expressed by the cities, 
so much eagerness to meet him by all ranks of 
people, that his own account of it is less than the 
truth, though he said, that Italy had brought him 
on her shoulders to Rome. Crassus, who was his 
enemy before his exile, now readily went to meet 
him, and was reconciled. In this, lie said, he 
was willing to oblige his son Publius, who was a 
great admirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero, taking his 
opportunity when Clodius was absent, •f' went up 
with a great company to the Capitol, and destroyed 
. the tribunitial tables, in which were recorded all 
f the. acts in Clodms’s time. Clodius loudly com- 
plained of this proceeding ; but Cicero answered, 
that his appointment as tribune was irregular, 

• because he was of a patrician family, and con- 
sequently all his acts were invalid. Cato was 
displeased, and opposed Cicero in this assertion. 
Not that he praised Clodius ; on the contrary, 
he was extremely offended, at his administration ; 
but he represented, that it would be a violent 
stretch of prerogative for the senate to annul so 
many decrees. and acts, among which were his 
own commission and his regulations at Cyprus 
and Byzantium. The difference which this pro- 
duced between Cato and Cicero did not come to 
an absolute rupture ; it only lessened the warmth 
of their friendship. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius; and being 
arraigned for the fact, he chose Cicero for his 
/ advocate. The senate, fearing that the prosccu- 
/ lion of a man of Milo’s spirit and reputation 
might produce some tumult in the city, appointed 
Pompeyto preside at this and the other trials; 
and to provide both for the peace of the city and 
the courts of justice. In consequence of which, 
lie posted a body of soldiers in the forum before 
day, and secured every part of it. This made 
Milo apprehensive that Cicero would be dis- 
concerted at so unusual a sight, and less able 
to plead. He therefore persuaded him to come 
in a litter to the forum; and to repose himself 
there till the judges were assembled, and the 
court filled : for lie was not only timid in war, 
but he had his fears when he spoke in public; 
and in many causes he scarce left trembling even 
in the height and vehemence of his eloquence. 
When he undertook to assist in the defence of 
Licinius Muracna,t against the prosecution of 
Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortensius, who ; 
had already spoken with great applause ; for 
which reason he sat up all night to prepare him- 
self. But that watching and application hurt 
him so much that he appeared inferior to his 
rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the 
cause of Milo, and saw Pompey seated on high, 


* The consuls decreed for rebuilding his house 
in Rome near ^zr,ooo ; for his Tuscan villa near 
,63000 ; and for his Formian villa about half that 
sum, which Cicero called a very scanty estimate. 

*h Cicero had attempted this once before, when 
Clodius was present ; but Caius, the brother of 
Clodius, being prmtor, by his means they were 
rescued out of the hands of Cicero. 

% .Muraena had retained three advocates, Hor- 
tensius, Marcus Crassus, and Cicero. 


as in a camp, and weapons glistering nil around 
the forum, he was so confounded that he could 
scarce begin his oration. For he shook, and his 
tongue faltered ; though Milo attended the trial 
with great courage, and had disdained to let his 
hair grow, or to put on mourning. These cir- 
| cumstanccs contributed not a little to his con- 
! demnation. As for. Cicero, his trembling was 
j imputed rather to his anxiety for his friend than 
I to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priests called 
Augurs, in the room of young Crassus, who was 
killed in the' Parthian war. Afterwards the pro- 
vince of Cilicia was allotted to him ; and he sailed 
thither with an army of 12,000 foot, and 2600 
horse. He had it in charge to bring Cappadocia 
to submit to king Ariobarzancs ; which he per- 
formed to the satisfaction of all parties, without 
having recourse to arms. And finding the Cilicia ns 
elated on the miscarriage of the Romans in Par- 
thia, and the commotions in Syria, he brought 
them to order by the gentleness of his govern- 
ment. He. refused the presents which the neigh- 
bouring princes offeree! him. He excused the 
province from finding him a public table, and 
daily entertained at his own charge persons of 
honour and learning, not with magnificence in- 
deed, but with elegance and propriety. He had 
no porter at his gate, nor did. any man ever find 
him in bed ; for he rose early in the morning, and 
kindly received those who came to pay their court 
to him, either standing or walking before his door. 
We arc told, that he never caused any man to be 
beaten with rods, or. to have his garments rent;* 
never gave opprobrious language in his anger, 
nor added insult to punishment. He recovered 
the public money which had been embezzled ; 
and enriched the. cities, with it. At the same 
time he was satisfied, if those who had been 
guilty of such frauds made restitution, and fixed 
no mark of infamy upon them. 

He had also a taste of war ; for he routed the 
bands of robbers that had possessed themselves 
of Mount Amanus, and was saluted by. his army 
Imferator on that account.^ Cmciiius,J the 
orator, having desired him to send him some 

anthers from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in 

is answer he could not forbear boasting of his 
achievements. He said, there were no panthers 
left in Cilicia : those animals, in their vexation 
to find that they were the only objects of war, 
while everything else was at peace, were fled into 
Caria. . 

In his return from his province he stopped at 
Rhodes, and afterwards .made some stay at 
Athens; which he did with great pleasure, in 
remembrance of the conversations he had formerly 

* This mark of ignominy was of gTcat antiquity. 
“Wherefore Hanun took David’s servants, and 
shaved off one half of their beards, and cut off 
their garmc’nts to the middle, even to their but- 
tocks, and sent them away." 2 Sam. x. 4. 

f He not only received this mark of distinction, 
but public thanksgivings were ordered at Rome 
for nis success; and the people, went near to 
decree him a triumph. His services, therefore, 
must have been considerable, and Plutarch seems 
to mention them too slightly.. 

t Not Cmcilius, but Cmlius. He was then 
mdile, and wanted the panthers for his public 
shows. 
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had there. He had now' the company of all that 
were most famed for erudition; and visited his 
former friends and acquaintance. After he had 
| received all due honours and marks of esteem 
I from Greece, he passed on to Rome, where he 
found the fire of dissension kindled, and every- 
thing tending to a civil war. 

When the senate decreed him a triumph, he 
said, he.had rather follow Catsar’s chariot-wheels 
in his triumph, if a reconciliation could be effected 
between him and Pompey. And in private he 
tried every healing and conciliating method, by 
writing to Caesar, and entreating Pompey. After 
it came to an open rupture, and Cmsar was on 
his. march to Rome, Pompey did not choose to 
wait for him, but. retired, with numbers of the 
principal, citizens in his train. Cicero did not 
attend him in his flight; and therefore it was 
1 believed that he would join Cccsar. It is certain 
that he fluctuated greatly in his opinion, and was 
in the utmost anxiety. For he says in his epistles, 
“Whither shall I turn? — Pompey has the more 
honourable cause ; but Gesar manages his affairs 
i with the greatest address, and is most able to 
save himself.and his friends. In short, I know 
whom to avoid, but not whom to seek/' At last, 
one Trebatius, a friend of Cxsar’s, signified to 
him by letter, that Caesar thought he had reason 
to reckon him of his side, and to consider him as 
partner of his hopes. But if his age would not 
permit it, he might retire into Greece, and live 
there in tranquility, without any connection with 
cither party. Cicero was surprised that Gesar 
did not write himself, and answered angrily, that 
he would do nothing unworthy of his political 
character. Such is the account wc have of the 
matter in his epistles. 

However, upon Ctesars marching for Spain, 
he crossed the sea, and repaired to Pompey. His 
arrival was agreeable to the generality; but Cato 
blamed him privately for taking this measure. 
“As for me,” said he, “it would have been 
wrong to leave that party which I embraced from 
the beginning; but you might have been. much 
more serviceable to your country and your 
friends, if you had stayed at Rome, and ac- 
commodated yourself to events; whereas now, 
without any reason or necessity, you have de- 
clared yourself an enemy to Gesar, and arc come 
to share in the danger with which you had 
nothing to do.” 

These arguments made Cicero change his 
opinion ; especially when he found that Pompey 
did not employ him upon any considerable ser- 
vice. It is true, no one was to be blamed for this 
but himself ; for he made no secret of his repent- 
ing. He disparaged Pompcy’s preparations; he 
insinuated his dislike of his counsels, and never 
spared his jests upon his allies. He was not, 
indeed, inclined to laugh himself ; on the con- 
trary, lie walked about the camp with a very 
solemn countenance ; but he often ‘made others 
laugh, though they were little inclined to it. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to give a few in- 
stances. When Domitius advanced a man who 
had no turn for war to the rank of captain, and 
assigned for his reason, that he was an honest 
and prudent man ; " Why, then/' said Cicero, 
“do you not keep him for governor to your 
children?” When some were commending Fhc- 
opanes the Lesbian, who was director of the 
board of works, for consoling the Rhodians on 


the loss of their fleet, “ See,” said Cicero, “what 
it is to have a Grecian director !” When Gesar 
was successful in almost. every instance, and held 
Pompey as it were besieged, Lcntulus said he 
was informed that Gesar’s friends looked very 
sour. “You mean, I suppose,” said Cicero, 

“ that they are out of humour with him?" One 
Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them a 
report prevailed, at Rome that Pompey was 
blocked up in his camp : “ Then,” said Cicero, 
“you took a voyage on purpose to see it/’ After 
Pompey's defeat, Nonnms said there was room 
yet for hope, for there were seven eagles left in V 
the camp. Cicero. answered, “ That would be goo^V 
encouragement, if we were to flght with jack-® 
daws.” .When Labienus, on the strength of some l 
oracles, insisted that Pompey must be conqueror ; 
at last: “By this oracular generalship, said-f 
Cicero, “ we have lost our camp.” 

After the battle of Pharsalia (in which he was 
not present, on account of his ill health), and 
after the flight of Pompey, Cato, who had con- 
siderable forces, and a great fleet at Dyrrha- 
chium, desired Cicero to . take the command, 
because his consular dignity gave him a legal 
title to it. Cicero, however, not only declined it, 
but absolutely refused taking any farther share 
in the war. Upon which, young Pompey and 
his friends called him traitor, drew their swords, 
and would certainly have despatched him, had 
not Cato interposed, and conveyed him out of the 
camp. 

He got safe to Brundusium, and stayed there 
some time in expectation of Cxsar, who was 
detained by his affairs in Asia and Egypt. When, 
he heard that the conqueror was arrived at ’ 
Tarentum, and designed to proceed from thence 1 
by land to Brundusium, he set out to meet him ; 
not without hope, nor yet without some shame ,, 
and reluctance at the thought of trying how he 
stood in the.opinion of a victorious enemy before 
so many witnesses. He had no. occasion, how- 
ever, cither to do or to say anything beneath his 
dignity. Caesar no sooner beheld him, at some 
considerable distance, advancing before the rest, 
than he dismounted, and ran to embrace him ; 
after which he went on discoursing with him 
alone for many furlongs. He continued to treat 
him with great kindness and respect : insomuch, 
that when lie had written an encomium on Cato, 
which bore the name of that. great man, Gcrar, 
in his answer, entitled Attticaip, praised both 
the eloquence and conduct of Cicero; and said 
he greatly resembled Pericles and Thcramcncs. 

When Quintus Ligarius was t prosecuted for 
bearing arms against. Gesar, and Cicero had 
undertaken to plead his cause, Gesar is reported 
to have said, “Why may we not give ourselves 
a pleasure which wc have pot enjoyed so long, 
that of hearing Cicero, speak ; since ! have 
already taken my resolution as to Ligarjus, whfj * 
is clearly a bad man, as well as my enemy? j \ 
But he was greatly moved when Cicero began ;L t 
and his speech, as it proceeded, had such aw 
variety of pathos, so irresistible a charm, that lns'li 
colour often changed, and it was evident that 
his mind was tom with conflicting passions. At 
last, when the orator touched on the battle of 
Pharsalia, he was so extremely affected, that Jus 
whole frame trembled, and he let dron some 
papers out of his hand. Thus, conquered by the 
force of eloquence, he acquitted Liganus. 




CICERO. 


The commonwealth being changed into n 
monarchy, Cicero withdrew from the scene of 
public business, and bestowed his leisure on the 
young men who were desirous to be instructed in 
hilosophy. As these were of the best families, 
y his interest with them he once more obtained 
great authority in Rome. He made it his busi- 
ness to compose and translate philosophical 
dialogues, and, to render the Greek terms of 
logic and natural philosophy in the Roman 
language. For it is said that he first, or princi- 
pally, at least, gave Latin terms for these Greek 
words, fkantasia [imagination], synca!at!:csis 
[[assent], efrefte [doubt], caial<‘f>sis [comprehen- 
sion], jz fotnos [atom], amcrcs [indivisible], kenon 
[void], and many oilier such terms in science; 
contriving cither by metaphorical expression, or 
strict translation, to make them intelligible and 
familiar to the Romans. His ready turn for 
poetry afforded him amusement ; for, we are 
told, when he was intent upon it, he could make 
500 verses in one night. As in this period he 
spent most of his time at. his Tusctilan villa, he 
wrote to his friends, that he led the life of La- 
ertes ; either by way of raillery, as his custom 
was, or from an ambitious desire of public em- 
ployment, and discontent in his present situation. 
Be that as it may, he rarely went to Rome, and 
then only to pay Ids court to Catsar. He was 
always one of the first to vote him additional 
honours, and forward to say something new of 
him and his actions. Thus, when Cmsar ordered 
Pompcy's statues, which had been pulled down, 
to be erected again, Cicero said, that by this act 
■ of humanity in setting up Pompcy's statues, he 
had established his own. 

It is reported that he had formed a design, to 
write the history of his own country, in which 
he would have interwoven many of the Grecian 
affairs, and inserted not only their speeches, but 
fables. But lie was prevented by many disagree- 
able circumstances, both public and private, into 
most of which he brought himself by his own 
indiscretion. For, in the first place, he divorced 
his wife Tercntia. The reasons he assigned 
were, that she had neglected him during the war, 
and even sent him out without necessaries. Be- 
sides, after his return to Italy, she behaved to 
him with little regard, and did not wait on him 
during his long stay at Brundusium. Nay, when 
his daughter, at that time very young, took so 
long a journey to see him, she allowed her but 
an indifferent equipage, and insufficient supplies. 
Indeed, according to his account, his house was 
become naked and empty through the many 
debts which she had contracted. . These were the 
most specious pretences for the divorce. Terentia, 
however, denied all these charges; and Cicero 
himself made a full apology for her, by marrying 
a younger woman not long after. Tercntia said 
I he took her merely for her beauty ; but his frecd- 
I man Tyro affirms that he married her for her 
I wealth, that it might enable him to pay his 
debts. She was, indeed, very rich, and her 
fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who was left 
her guardian. As his debts were great, his 
friends and relations persuaded him to. marry the 
young lady, notwithstanding the disparity of 
years, and satisfy his creditors out of her for- 
tune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, taxes 
him with repudiating a wife with whom he was 
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grown old;*' and rallies him on account of his 
perpetually keeping at home, like a man unfit 
either for business or war. Not long after this ' 
match, his daughter Tullia, who, after the death 
of Piso, had married Lentulus, died in childbed. 
The philosophers came from all parts to comfort 
him ; for his loss affected him extremely ; and lie 
even put away his new bride, because she seemed 
to rejoice at the death of Tullia. In this posture 
were Cicero's domestic affairs. 

As to those of the public, lie had no share in 
the conspiracy against Carsar, though he was one 
of Brutus’s particular friends ; and no man was 
more uneasy under the new establishment, or 
more desirous of having the commonwealth re- 
stored. Possibly they feared his natural deficiency 
of courage, as well as his time of life, at which 
the baldest begin to droop. After the work was 
done by Brutus and Cassius, t[ie friends of Catsar 
assembled to revenge his death ; and it was ap- 
prehended that Rome would again be plunged in 
civil wars. Antony, who was consul, ordered a 
meeting of the senate, and made a short speech 
on the necc-sity of union. But Cicero expatiated 
in a manner suitable to the occasion : and per- 
suaded the senate, in imitation of the Athenians, 
to pass a general amnesty as to all that had been 
done against Closer, and to decree provinces to . 
Brutus and Cassius. , 

None of these things, however, took effect : 
for the people were inclined to pity on this event; 
and when they beheld the dead body of Cxsar 
carried into the forum, where Antony showed 
them his robe stained with blood, and pierced on 
all sides with swords, they broke out into a trans- 
port of rage. They sought all over the forum 
for the actors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted 
torches to burn their houses. By their precaution 
they escaped this danger ; hut as they saw 
others, no less considerable, impending, they left 
the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became | 
formidable to all the opposite party, who sup- 
posed that he would aim at nothing less than 
absolute power; but Cicero had particular reason 
to dread him. For being sensible that Cicero’s 
weight in the . administration was established 
again, and of his strong attachment to Brutus, 
Antony could hardly bear his presence. Besides, 
there had long been some jealousy and dislike 
between them on account of the dissimilarity of 
their lives. Cicero, fearing the event, was in- 
clined to go with Dolabella into Syria, as his 
lieutenant. But afterwards Hirtius and Pansa, 
who were to be consuls after Antony, persons of 
reat merit, and good friends to Cicero, desired 
im not to leave them ; and promised, with his 
assistance, to destroy Antony. Cicero, without 
depending much on their scheme, gave up that 
of going with Dolabella, and agreed with the 
consuls elect to pass the summer in Athens, and 
return when they entered upon their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place with- 
out taking any principal Roman along with him. 
But his voyage being accidentally, retarded, news 
was brought from Rome (for he did not choose to 
be without news), that there was a wonderful 
change in Antony ; that he took all his steps 
agreeably to the sense of the senate ; and that 
nothing but nis presence was wanting to bring 

* Cicero was then sixty-two. 
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matters to the best establishment. He therefore 
condemned his excessive caution, and returned to 
Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such 
crowds came out to meet him, that almost a 
whole day was spent at the gates, and on his way 
home, in compliments and congratulations. Next 
day Antony convened the senate, and sent for 
Cicero ; but he kept his bed, pretending that he 
was indisposed with his journey. In reality he 
seems to have been afraid of assassination, in 
consequence of some hints he received by the 
way. Antony was extremely incensed at these 
suggestions, and ordered a party of soldiers either 
to bring him, or to burn his house in case of 
refusal. However,' at the request of numbers 
who interposed, he revoked that order, and bade 
them only bring a pledge from his house. • 

After this, when they happened to meet, they 
passed each other 'in silence, and lived in mutual 
<listrust._ Meantime young Caesar, arriving from 
Apollonia, put in his claim as heir to his uncle, 
and sued Antony for 25,000,000 drachmas,* which 
he detained of the estate. 

Hereupon Philip, who had married the mother, 
and Marcclius, who^vas husband to the sister of 
Octaviiis, brought him to Cicero. It was agreed 
between them, that Cicero should assist Caesar 
with his eloquence and interest, both with the I 
senate and the people; nnd that Caesar should j 
give Cicero all the protection that his wealth and j 
military' influence could afford : for the young ■ 
man had already collected a considerable number 
of the veterans who had served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with 
pleasure. For while Pompey and Caesar were 
living, Cicero, it seems, had a dream, in which he 
thought he called some boys, the sons of senators, 
up to the Capitol, because Jupiter designed to 
pitch upon one of them for sovereign of Rome. 
The citizens ran with all the eagerness of ex- 
pectation, and placed themselves about _ the 
temple ; and the boys in their practcxtae sat silent. 
The doors suddenly opening, the boys rose up 
one by’ one, and, in their order, passed round the 
god; who reviewed them all, and sent them away 
disappointed : but when Octavius approached, he 
stretched out his hand to him, and said, Romans, 
tills is the person who, when he comes to be your 
prince, will put an end to your civil wars." This 
vision, they tell us, made such an impression upon 
Cicero, that he perfectly retained the figure and 
countenance of the boy, though he did not yet 
know him. Next day he went down to the 
Campus Martius, when . the boys were just 
returning from their exercises ; and the first who 
struck his eye was the lad in the very form that 
he had seen in his dream. Astonished at the 
discovery', Cicero asked him who were his parents ; 
j and he proved to be the son of Octavius, a person 
not much distinguished in life, and of Atria, sister 
to Cesar. As he was so near a relation, and 
Cesar had no children of his_ own, he adopted 
him, and, by will, left him his estate. Cicero, 
after his dream, whenever he met young Octavius, 
is said to have treated him with particular regard ; 
and he received those marks of his friendship 
with great satisfaction. Resides, he happened 


% Plutarch is mistaken in the sum. It appears 
from Paterculus and others, that it was seven 
tunes as much. 


to be bom the same year that Cicero was 
consul. 

These were pretended to be the causes of thrir 
present connection. But the leading motive with 
Cicero was his hatred of Antony ; and the next 
his natural avidity of glory. For he hoped to 
throw the weight of Octavius into the scale of the 
commonwealth ; and the latter behaved to him 
with such a puerile deference, that he even called 
him father. Hence Brutus, in his letters to 
Atticus, expressed his indignation against Cicero, 
and said, that, as through fear of Antony he paid 
his court to young Cs*ar. it was plain that he , 
took not his measures for the liberty of liifA 
country’, but only to obtain a gentle master foxV 
himself. Nevertheless, Brutus finding the son of\ 
Cicero at Athens, where he was studying under * 
the philosophers, gave him a command, and 
employed him upon many services which proved 
successful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greatest 
height ; he carried even’ point that he desired ; 
insomuch that he expelled Antony, and raised 
such a spirit against him, that the consuls Hirtius 
and Pansa were sent to give him battle ; and 
Cicero likewise prevailed upon the senate to grant 
Cxsar the faeces, with the dignity of pnetor, as 
one that was fighting for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but both the 
consuls falling in the action, the troops ranged 
themselves under the banners of Caesar. The 
senate now fearing the views of a young man 
who was so much favoured by fortune, cn* 
deavoured by honours and gifts to draw his 
forces from him and to diminish his power. They. ! 
alleged, that, as Antony was put to flight, there > 
was no need to keep such an army on foot. 
Caesar, alarmed at these vigorous measures, 
privately’ sent some friends to entreat nnd per- 
suade Cicero to procure the consulship for them' 
both ; promising, at the same time, that he should 
direct all affairs according to his better judgment, 
and find him perfectly’ tractable, who was but a 
youth, and had no ambition for anything but the 
title and the honour. Cxsnr himself acknow- 
ledged afterwards, that, in his apprehensions of 
being entirely ruined and deserted, he seasonably 
availed himself of Cicero’s ambition, persuaded 
him to stand for the_ consulship, and undertook to 
support his application with his whole interest. 

In this case particularly, Cicero, old as he was, 
suffered himself to be imposed upon by this young 
man, solicited the people for him, and brought 
the senate into his interest. . His friends blamed 
him for it at the time ; and it was not long before 
he was sensible that lie had ruined himself, and 
given up the liberties of his country’ ; for Cxsar 
was no sooner strengthened with the consular 
authority, than he gave up Cicero;* and recon- 
ciling himself to Antony’ and Lepidus, he united 
his power with theirs, and divided^ the empiric 
among them, as if it had been a private estate/ ^ 
At the same time they proscribed about ecxi 
persons whom they* had pitched up'n for nj 
sacrifice. The greatest difficulty and dispute was' 
about the proscription of Cicero : for Antony 
would come to no terms till he was first taken oh. 
Lepidus agreed with Antony i:i this preliminary, 
but Cmsar opposed them both. They had a 

* Instead of taking him for his colleague, he 
chose Quintus Pcdius. 
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private congress for these purposes near the city 
of Bononia which lasted three days. The place 
where they met was over against their camps, 
a little island in the river. Cxsar is said to have 
I contended for Cicero the two first days ; but the 
third he gave him up. The sacrifices bn each 
part were these : Cxsar was to abandon Cicero to 
his fate ; Lcpidus, his brother Paulus ; and 
! Antony, Lucius Caesar, his uncle by the mother’s 
side. Thus rage and rancour entirely stifled in 
them all sentiments of humanity ; or, more 
| properly speaking, they showed that no beast is 
ijiore savage than man, when he is possessed of 
rtower equal to his passion. 

? While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero 
/v as at his Tusculan villa, and his brother Quintus 
r with him. When they were informed of the pro- 
scription, they determined to remove to Astyra, a 
country-house of Cicero’s near the sea ; where 
they intended to take a ship, and repair to Brutus 
in Macedonia : for it was reported, that lie was 
already very powerful in those parts. They were 
carried in their separate litters, oppressed with 
sorrow and despair ; and often joining their litters 
on the road. Quintus was the more dejected, 
because lie was in want of necessaries ; for, as lie 
said", fie fiad" brought nothing from home with 
him. Cicero, too, had but a slender provision. 
They concluded, therefore, that it would be best 
for Cicero to hasten his flight, and for Quintus to 
return to his house, and get some supplies. This 
resolution being fixed upon, they embraced each 
other with every expression of sorrow, and then 
parted. 

. A few days after, Quintus and his son were 
jr betrayed by his sen-ants to the assassins who 
j came in quest of them, and lost their lives. As 
j for Cicero, he was carried to Astyra ; where, find- 
i ing a vessel, he immediately went on board, and 
coasted along to Circxum with a favourable wind. 
The pilots were preparing immediately to sail 
from thence ; but whether it was that he feared 
the sea, or had not yet given up all his hopes in 
Ctcsar, he disembarked, and travelled a hundred 
furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been the place 
of his destination. Repenting, however, after- 
wards, he left that road, and made again for the 
sea. He passed the night in the most perplexing 
and horrid thoughts; insomuch that he was some- 
times inclined to go privately into Cmsar’s house, 
and stab himself upon the altar of his domestic gods, 
to bring the divine vengeance upon his betrayer. 
But he was deterred from this by the fear of tor- 
ture. Other alternatives, equally distressful, pre- 
sented themselves. At last, he put himself in the 
hands of his servants, and ordered them to carry 
him by sea to Cajeta,* where he had a delightful 
vetreat in the summer, when the Etcsiau winds 
set in.f There was a temple of Apollo on that 
coast, from which a flight of crows came, with 
great noise, towards Cicero’s vessel, as it was 
imaking land. They perched on both sides the 
/ailyard, where some sat croaking and others 
/pecking the ends of the ropes. All looked upon 
^ this as an ill omen; yet Cicero went on shore, 
and, entering his house, lay down to repose him- 
self. In the mean time a number of the crows 

* According to Appian, Cicero was killed near 
Capua ; but Valerius Maximus says, the scene of 
that tragedy was at Cajeta. 
t The north-cast winds. 


sc »lcd in the chamber-window, and croaked in 
“ le most doleful manner. One of them even 
ei J l Jircd in, and alighting on the bed, attempted 
} vlt *i its beak to draw off the clothes with which 
had covered his face. On sight of this, the 
scnk, ants began to reproach themselves. “Shall 
' vc >*' said thej”, “remain to be spectators of our 
Peter's murder? Shall we not protect him, so 
j n n^ ccnt anc j so great a sufferer as he is, when.thc 
bru te creatures give him marks of their care and 
attt *ntion ? ” Then, partly by entreaty, partly by 
iorc ^c, they got him into hts litter, and carried him 
towards the sea. 

^Icantime the assassins came up. They were 
c ?pmanded by Hcrennius, a centurion, and Pom- 
P'^Us, a tribune, whom Cicero had formerly de- 
3 £ n tled when under a prosecution for parricide. 

doors of the house being made last, they 
br °ke them open. Still Cicero did not appear, 
*t n d the servants who were left behind said they 
piv w not ^ n 5 . °f But a young man, named 

jkyUologus, his brother Quintus's freedman, whom 
'- , . c £ro had instructed in the liberal arts and 
sconces, informed the tribune that they were 
cai>ying the litter through deep , shades to the 
seaside. The tribune > taking a few soldiers with 
hlm , ran to the end of the walk where he was to 
com c ou t. But Cicero perceiving that Hcrennius 
was hastening after him, ordered his servants to 
?? ttic litter down ; and putting his left hand to 
* lls chin, as it was his custom to do, he looked 
steadfastly upon his murderers. Such an appear- 
anc fe of misery in his face, overgrown with hair, 
and wasted with anxiety, so much affected the 
attc ndnnts of Hercnnius that they covered their 
* ac< ts during the melancholy scene. That officer 
^batched him, while he stretched his neck out 
l he litter to receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, 
ln t hc sixty-fourth year of his age. Ilerennius 
^ ut off his head, and, by Antony's command, his 
han^s too, w ith which he had written the Philip - 
P iCS -. Such was thc title he gave his orations 
n S a inst Antony, and they retain it to this day. 

when these parts of Cicero’s body were brought 
t0 Rome, Antony happened to be holding an 
a ssG m bly for thc election of magistrates. He no 
sooner beheld them, than he cried out, “ Now let 
thei. c be an end of all proscriptions.” He ordered 
the head and hands to be fastened up over the 
r °s*ra, a dreadful spectacle to the Roman people, 
thought they did not so much see the face of 
C lc tro, as a picture of Antony's soul. Yet he did 
°. n ^.act of justice on this occasion, which was the 
delivering up Philologus to Pomponia the wife of 
P u $ntus. When she was mistress of his fate, 
beside other horrid punishments, she made him 
cu t off his own flesh by piecemeal, and roast and ( 
cat it. This is the account some historians give , 
H s » but Tyro, Cicero's freedman, makes no men- 
tion of the treachery of Philologus. 

f am informed, that a long time after, Caesar 
g°ihg to sec one of his grandsons, found him with j 
a took of Cicero's in his hands. The boy, 1 
alai. m ed at the accident, endeavoured to hide 
book under his robe ; which Caesar perceived, 
anc ? took it from him ; and after having run most 1 
of *t over as he stood, he returned it, and said, 1 
* ■frfy dear child, this was an eloquent man, and | 
a |o ver of his country.” ^ 1 

•teing consul at the time when he conquered 
^ nt ony, he took the son of Cicero for his col- I 
league ; under whose auspices the senate took 
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down the statues cf Antony, defaced nil the monu- 
ments of his honour, and decreed, that, for the 
future, none of his family should bear the name of 


Marcus. Thus the divine justice reserved the 
completion of Antony’s punishment for the house 
of Cicero. 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO COMPARED. 


j These are the most memorable circumstances in 
( the lives of Demosthenes and Cicero that could 
; be collected from the historians which have come 
j to our knowledge. Though 1 shall not pretend 
4 to compare their talents for speaking ; yet this, I 
J think, I ought to observe, that Demosthenes, by 
] the exertion of all his powers, both natural and 
1 acquired, upon that object only, came to exceed 

i in energy and strength, the most celebrated 
pleaders of his time ; in grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of style, all that were eminent for the 
j fublimc of declamation ; and in accuracy and art, 
j the most able professors of rhetoric. Cicero's 
! studies were more general ; and, in his treasures 
1 of knowledge, he had a great variety. He has 
j left us a number of philosophical tracts, which 
} he composed upon the principles of the academy ; 

I and we see something of an ostentation of learn- 
1 ing in the very orations which he wrote for the 
| Jetrutn, and the bar. 

Their different tempers are discernible in their 
way of writing. That of Demosthenes, without 
any embellishments of wit and humour, is always 
grave and serious. Nor does it smell of the 
lamp, as Pytheas tauntingly said, but of the 
water-drinker, of the man of thought, of one 
who was characterized by the austerities of life. 
Put Cicero, who loved to indulge his vein of 
pleasantry* fo much affected the wit, that he 
sometimes sunk into the buffoon ; and by affect- 
ing gaiety in the most serious things, to serve 
his client, he had offended against the rules of 
propriety and decorum. Thus, in his oration for 
Cxlius, he says, “ Where is the absurdity, if a 
man, with an nlfiuent fortune at command, shall 
indulge himself in pleasure? It would be mad- 
nc«s not to enjoy wliat is in his power ; particu- 
larly when some 'of the greatest philosophers 
place man's chief good in pleasure? M * 

I When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who 
{ was then consul, undertook his defence ; and, 
j in his pleading, took occasion to ridicule several 
| paradoxes of the stoics, because Cato was of that 
i sect. He succeeded so far as to raise a laugh 
in the assembly ; and even among the judges. 
Upon which Cato smiled, and said to those who 
sat by him, “ What a pleasant consul we have !** 
Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetious ; and he 
not only loved his icst, but fiis countenance was 
gay anu smiling. Whereas Demosthenes had a 
care and thoughtfulness in his aspect, which he 
seldom or ne\cr put off. Hence, his enemies, 
as he confesses, called him a morose ill-natured 
man. 

It appears also from their writings, that De- 
mosthenes wh.cn he touches upon his own praise, 
docs it with an inoffensive delicacy. Indeed he 
never gives in to it at all, but when he has some 
great point in \icw ; and on all other occasions is 


* Plutarch has net quoted this passage with 

accuracy. Cicero apologizes for the excesses of 
ycuth : l ut does no: deiend cr approve the pur- 
suit cf | !ca*urc. 


extremely modest. But Cicero, in his orations, 
speaks in such high terms of himself, that it is 
plain he had a most intemperate vanity. Thus 
he cries out — 

Let arms revere the robe, the warrior’s laurel 

Yield to the palm of eloquence. 

At length he caine to commend not only his 
own actions and operations in the commonwealth, 
but his orations too, as well those widely he had ‘j 
only pronounced as those he had committed to 
writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity* he were 
vying with the rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaxi- 
menes, instead of being inspired with the great 
ambition of guiding the Roman people — - 

Fierce in the field, and dreadful to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to have 
the advantage of eloquence ; but it is mean and 
illiberal to rest in such a qualification, or to hunt 
after praise in that quarter. In this respect De- 
mosthenes behaved with more dignity, with a 
superior^ elevation of soul. He said jus ability 
to explain himself was a mere acquisition : and 
not so perfect, but that it required great candour 
and indulgence in the audience. He thought it 
must be, as indeed it is, only a low and little A 
mind, that can value itself upon such attain- r 
ments. 

They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, 
as well as powers to persuade. They had them 
in such a degree, that men, who had armies at 
their devotion, stood in need of their support. 
Thus Chares, Diopitbes, and Lcosthencs availed 
themselves of Demosthenes : Pompey and young 
Cscsnr,of Cicero; as Cm-sar himself acknowledges, 
in his Commentaries addressed to Agrippa and 
Maecenas. 

It is an observation no less just than common, 
that nothing makes so thorough a trial of a man’s 
disposition, as power and authority : for they 
awake every passion, and discover every latent 
vice. Demosthenes never had an opportunity 
for a trial of this kind.^ He never obtained any 
eminent charge; nor did he lead those armies 
against Philip, which his eloquence had raised. 

But Cicero went quxstor into Sicily, and pro- 
consul into Cilicia and Cappadocia : at a time, 
too, when avarice reigned without control ; when 
the governors of provinces, thinking it beneath 
them to take a clandestine advantage, fell to 
open plunder ; when to take another’s property v 
was thought no great crime, and he who took' 
moderately passed for a man of character. Yet, 
at such a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs / .1 
ofhis contempt of money ; many of his humanity \V 
and goodness. At Rome, with the title only of v- 
consul, he had an absolute and dictatorial power/] 
against Catiline and his accomplices. On which 1 
occasion he verified the prediction of Plato, that 
every state will be delivered from its calamities, 
when, by the favour of fortune, great jvower 
unites wuh wisdom and justice in one person. 

It is mentioned to the disgrace of Demos- 


A 
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thenes, that his eloquence was mercenary ; that he we nt to the several cities of Greece, strcngth- 
he privately composed orations both for Phormto ened the common interest, and defeated the de- 
and Apollodorus, though adversaries in the same signs 0 f the Macedonian ambassadors. In widen 
cause. To which we may add, that he was respect he discovered a much greater regard for 
suspected of receiving money from the king of his country than Themistocles and Alcibiades, 
Persia, and condemned for taking bribes of Har- when un der the same niisfortune. After his 
palus. Supposing some of these the calumnies return, he pursued his former plan of government, 
of those who wrote against him (and they are not and Continued the war with Antipater and the 
a few) ; yet it is impossible to affirm that he was Macedonians. Whereas Ltelius reproached Cicero 
proof against the presents which were sent him in full senate with sitting silent, when Cmsar, 
uy princes, as marks of honour and respect. This who. \vas not yet come to years of maturity 
was too much to be expected from a man who applied for the consulship contrary to law. And 
wested his money at interest upon ships. Cicero, BrutUg^ i n 0 ne of his letters, charged him with 
hn the other hand, had magnificent presents sent having rea red a greater and more insupportable 
/him by the Sicilians, when he was isdile ; by the tyranny than that which they had destroyed. 

1 ‘Cappadocia, when proconsul ; and his As to the manner of their death, we cannot 
friends pressed him to receive their benefactions, think c f Cicero's without a contemptuous kind of 
when in exile ; yet, as we have already observed, pity. How deplorable to see an old man, for 
U l ec * . , em a ^* . . want of proper resolution, suffering himself to be 

I he banishment of Demosthenes reflected m- carried about by his servants, endeavouring to 
• famy upon him ; for he was convicted of taking hide himself from death, which was a messenger 
bribes : that of Cicero, great honour ; because that nature would soon have sent him, and over- 
lie suffered for destroying traitors, who had vowed taken notwithstanding and slaughtered by his 
the rum of their country. The former, therefore, enemi es t The other, though he did discover 
departed without exciting pity or regret : for the some fear, by taking sanctuary, is, nevertheless, 
latter, the senate changed their habit, continued to be ndmired for the provision he had made of 
in mourning, and could not be persuaded to pass poisoi^ f or the care with which he had preserved 
any act till the peopfe had recalled him. Cicero, it, antf his noble manner of using it. So that, 
indeed, spent the time of exile in an inactive when Neptune did not afford him an asylum, he 
manner in Macedonia ; but with Demosthenes had recourse to a more inviolable altar, rescued 
it was. a busy period in his political character, himself f r0 m the weapons of the guards, and 
lhen it was (as we have mentioned above) that j eludefl the cruelty of Antipater. 
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. Those who first thought that the arts might be 
compared to the senses, in the perception of their 
respective objects, appear to me to have well 
understood the power by which that perception 
was to be formed, the power of distinguishing 
contrary qualities; for this they have in common. 
But in the mode of distinguishing, as well as in 
the end of what is distinguished, they evidently 
differ. The senses, for instance,, have no connate 
power of perceiving a white object more than a 
black one ; what is sweet' more, than what is 
bitter.; or what is soft and yielding,, more than 
what is hard and solid. Their office is to receive 
impressions from such objects as strike upon 
them, and to convey those impressions to the 
mind. But the operation of the arts is more 
rational. They are not, like the senses, passive 
in their perceptions. They choose or reject what 
is proper or improper. What is good they attend 
to primarily and intentionally ; and. what is evil, 
only accidentally, in order to avoid it. Thus, the 
art of medicine considers the nature of diseases ; 

; and music that of discordant sounds, in order to 
1 produce their contraries. And the most excellent 
> of all arts, temperance, justice, and prudence, 
teach us to judge not only of what is honourable, 
just, and useful, but also of what is pernicious, 
disgraceful, and unjust. These arts bestow no 
praise on that innocence which boasts of an entire 
ignorance of vice \ in their reckoning, it is rather 
an absurd simplicity to be ignorant of those 
things, which every man that is disposed to live 
virtuously should make it his particular care to 
know. Accordingly the ancient Spartans, at 


their feasts, used to compel the helots to drink 
an excessive quantity of wine, and then bring 
them into the public halls where they dined, to 
show the young men what drunkenness was. 

y e do not, indeed, think it agreeable, cither 
to hutnanity or good policy, to corrupt some of 
the sp ec ies, in order not to corrupt others. Yet, 
perhaps, it may not be amiss to insert among the 
rest of the lives, a few examples of those who 
have abused their power to the purposes of licen- 
tiousness, and whose elevation has only made 
their vices greater and more, conspicuous. Not 
that Ve adduce, them to give pleasure, or to 
adorn our paintings with the graces, of variety ; 
out wh do it from the same motive with Ismenias 
the Theban musician, who presented his scholars 
both \vith good and bad performers on the flute ; 
and u S ed to say, "Thus you must play, and, 
thus you must not play." And Antigenidas 
observed, that young men would hear able per- 
former with much greater pleasure, after they 
had h^ard bad ones. In like manner, according 
to my opinion, we shall behold and imitate the 
viruops with greater attention, if we be not 
entirely unacquainted with the characters of the 
vicious and infamous. 

We shall, therefore, now proceed to the lives 
of De me trius sumamed PoliorcctcSy and of An- 
tony tj le trii'mztir : men who have most remark- 
ably v er ificd that observation of Plato, that great 
pans produce great vices, as well as virtues. 
They were equally addicted to wine and women ; 
both, excellent soldiers, and persons of great 
munificence ; but, at the same time, prodigal and 
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insolent. There was the same resemblance in 
their fortune : for, in the course of their lives, 
they met both with great success, and great dis- 
appointments ; now, extending their conquests 
with the utmost rapidity, and now losing all ; 
now falling beyond all expectation ; and now 
recovering themselves when there was as little 
prospect of such a change. This similarity there 
was in their lives ; and in the concluding scene 
there was not much difference ; for the one was 
taken by his enemies, and died in captivity, and 
the other was near sharing the same fate. 

Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, the 
daughter of Corraeus, called the one after his 
brother Demetrius, and the other after his father, 
Philip. So most historians say. But some affirm 
that Demetrius was not the son of Antigonus, but 
his nephew ; and that his father dying and leaving 
him an infant, and his mother soon after marry- 
ing Antigonus, he was, on that account, con- 
sidered as his son. Philip, who was not many 
years younger than Demetrius, died at an early 
period. Demetrius, though tall, was not equal 
in size.to his father Antigonus. But his beauty 
and mien were so inimitable that no statuary or 
painter could hit off a likeness. His countenance 
had a mixture of grace and dignity ; and was at 
once amiable and awful ; and the unsubdued and 
eager air of youth was. blended with the majesty 
of the hero and the king. There was the same 
happy mixture in his behaviour, which inspired, 
at the same time, both pleasure and awe. In his 
hours of leisure, a most agreeable companion ; in 
his table, and every species of entertainment, of 
all princes the most delicate ; and yet, when 
business called, nothing could equal his activity, 
his diligence, and despatch. In which respect he 
imitated Bacchus most of all the Gods ; since he 
was not only terrible in war, but knew how to 
terminate war with peace, and turn with the 
happiest address to the joys and pleasures which 
that inspires. 

His affection for his father was remarkably 
great ; and in the xespect he paid his mother, his 
love lor his other parent was very discernible. 
His duty was genuine, and not in the least in- 
fluenced by the considerations of high station or 
power. Demetrius happening to come from 
hunting, when his father was giving audience to 
some ambassadors, went up and saluted him, and 
then sat down by him with his javelins in his 
hand. After they had. received their answer, and 
were going away, Antigonus called out to them, 
and said, “You may mention, too, the happy 
terms upon which I am with my son.” By which 
he gave them to understand, that the harmony 
and confidence in which they lived, added 
strength to . the kingdom, and security to his 
power. So incapable is regal authority of admit- 
ting a partner, so liable to jealousy and hatred, 
that the greatest and oldest of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors rejoiced that he had no occasion to fear 
his own son, but could, freely let him approach 
him with his weapons in his hand. Indeed, we 
may venture to say, that this family alone, in the 
course of many successions, was free from these 
evils. Of all the descendants of Antigonus, Philip 
was the only prince who put his son to death ; 
whereas, m the families of other kings, nothing 
is more common than the murders of sons 
mothers, and wives. As for the killing of 
brothers, like a jostulatum in geometry, it was 

considered as indisputably necessary to the safety 
of the reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well disposed 
by. nature to the offices of humanity and friend- i 
ship, the following is a proof. Mithridates, the 
son of Ariobarzanes, was of the same age, and 
his constant companion. He was likewise one of 
the attendants of Antigonus, and bore an un- 
blemished. character. Yet Antigonus conceived 
some suspicion of him from a dream. He thought 
he entered a large and beautiful field, and sowed 
it with filings of gold. This produced a crop of 
the same precious metal; but coming a little 
after to visit it, he found it was cut, and nothing K 
left but the stalks. As he was in great distress ' 
about, his loss, he heard Some people say, that \ 
Mithridates. had reaped the golden harvest, and , 
was gone with it towards the Euxine sea. 

_ Disturbed at the dream, he communicated it to 
his son, having first made him swear to keep it 
secret, and, at the same time, informed him of 
his absolute determination to destroy Mithri- 
dates. Demetrius was exceedingly concerned at 
the affair ; but though his friend waited on him 
as usual, that they might pursue their diversions 
together, he durst, not speak to him on the sub- 
ject, because of his oath. By degrees, however, 
he drew him aside from the rest of his com- 
panions ; and when they were alone, he wrote on 
the ground, with the bottom of his spear, “ Fly, 
Mithridates.” The young man understanding 
his danger, fled that night into Cappadocia ; and 
fate soon accomplished the dream of Antigonus. 

For Mithridates conquered a rich and extensive 
country, and founded the family of the Pontic % 
kings, which continued through eight'successions, * 
and was at last destroyed by the Romans. This is 
a sufficient evidence that Demetrius was naturally 
well inclined to justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and 
hatred are the sources of perpetual wars be- 
tween the elements, particularly such as touch or • 
approach each other ; so among the successors of 
Alexander there were continual wars; and the 
contentions were always the most violent when 
inflamed by the opposition of interest, or vicinity 
of place. This was the case of Antigonus and 
Ptolemy. Antigonus,. while he resided in Phry- 
gia, received information that Ptolemy was gone 
Cyprus Syria, where he was ravaging 

the country, and reducing the cities either by 
solicitation or force. Upon this he sent his son 
Demetrius against him, though he was only 
twenty-two years of age ; and in this first com- 
mand had the greatest and most difficult affairs 
to manage. But a young and inexperienced man 
was unequally matched with a general from the 
school of Alexander, who had distinguished him- 
self in many important combats under that prince. 
Accordingly, he was defeated near Gaza ; 5000 of 
his men were. killed, and 8000 taken prisoners. 

tf 1 C a . ^ 1S ^ ents » military chest, and his ii 

whole equipage. But Ptolemy sent them back (1 
to him, together with his friends; adding this ^ 
generous and obliging message, tliat they ought // 
only to. contend for glory and empire. Wh en/f 
Demetrius received it, he begged of the gods, 
that be might, not long be Ptoltmy’s debtor, but 
soon have it in. his power to return the favour. 
Nor was he .disconcerted, as most young men 
would be, with such a miscarriage in his first 
essay. On the contrary, like a complete general. 
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accustomed to the vicissitudes of fortune, he key to Greece ; hut that prince would not listen 
employed himself in making new levies and pro- to him. He said the best and securest of all 
viding arms ; he kept the cities to their duty, and keys was the friendship of the people ; and that 
exercised the troops he had raised. Athens was the watch tower of the world, from 

As soon as Antigonus was apprised how the whence the torch of his glory would blaze over 
battle went, he said, "Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten the earth. 

boys, but he shall soon have to do with men." In consequence of these resolutions, Deme- 
Howcvcr, as he did not choose to repress the trius sailed to Athens with 5000 talents of silver, 
spirit of his son, on his request, he gave him and a fleet of 250 ships. Demetrius, the Pha- 
permission to try his fortune again by himself, lerean, governed the city of Cassander, and had a 
Not long after this, Cilles, Ptolemy's general, good garrison in the fort of Munychia. His 
undertook to drive Demetrius entirely out of adversary’, who managed the affair, both with 
\ Syria : for which purpose he brought, with him a prudence and good fortune, made his appearance 
\numcrous army, though he held lum in contempt before the Pirrcus on the twenty-fifth of May.' 
( on account of his late defeat. But Demetrius, The town had no information of his approach; 
) by a sudden attack, struck his adversaries with and when they saw his fleet coming in, they con- 
' such a panic that both the camp and the general eluded that it belonged to Ptolemy, and prepared 
fell into his hands, together with very’ considerable to receive it as such. But at last the officers who 
treasures. Yet lie did not consider the gain, but commanded in the city, being undeceived, ran to 
the ability’ to give : nor so much valued the glory oppose it. .All the tumult and confusion followed, 
and riches which this advantage brought him, as which was natural when an enemy came unex- 
its enabling him to requite the generosity of pected, and was already landing. For Dcmc- 
I’tolemy. He was not, however, for proceeding trius finding the mouth of the .harbour open, ran 
upon Ins own judgment ; he consulted liis father ; in with ease; and the people could plainly dis- 
and, on his free permission to act as he thought tinguish him on the deck of his ship, whence he 
proper, loaded Cilles and bis friends with liis made signs to them to compose themselves and 
favours, and sent them back to their master, keep silence. They complied with his demand ; 
By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost his footing and a herald was ordered to proclaim that his 
in Syria ; and Antigonus marched down from father Antigonus, in a happy hour he hoped 
Cakcnte, rejoicing in his son's success, and im- for Athens, had sent him to reinstate them in 
patient to embrace him. . their liberties, by expelling the garrison, and to 

Demetrius, after this, being sent to subdue the restore their laws and ancient form of govem- 
Nabathacan Arabs, found himself in great dan- ment. 

gcr, by falling into a desert country, which Upon this proclamation, the people threw down 
afforded no water. But the barbarians, as- their arms, and receiving the proposal with loud 
,’tonished at his uncommon intrepidity, did not acclamations, desired Demetrius to land, and 
venture to attack him ; and he retired with a con- called him their benefactor and deliverer. De- 
sidcrable booty, amongst which were 700 camels, metrius, the Phalcrean, and his partisans, thought 
Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from it necessary to receive a man who came with 
Sclcticus ; but he had recovered it by his own such a superior force, though he should perform 
arms; and was now marching with his main none of his promises, and. accordingly sent 
army, to reduce the nations which bordered upon deputies to make their submission. Demetrius 
India, and the provinces about Mount Caucasus, received them in an obliging manner, and sent 
Meantime Demetrius, hoping to find Mesopo- back with them Aristodemus the Milesian, a 
tamia unguarded, suddenly passed the Euphra- friend of liis father’s. At tile same time, he was 
tes, and fell upon Babylon. There were two not unmindful of Demetrius the Phalcrean, who, 
strong castles in that city ; hut by this man- in this revolution, was more afraid of the citizens 
oeuvre in the absence of Seleucus, he seized than of the enemy ; but out of regard to his 
one of them, dislodged the garrison, and placed character and virtue, sent him with a strong 
there 7000 of his own men. After this, he convoy to Thebes, agreeably to his request. He 
ordered the rest of his soldiers to plunder the likewise assured the Athenians, that however 
country for their own use, and then returned to desirous lie might be to see their city, he would 
the sea coast. By these proceedings, he left deny himself that pleasure till he had set it 
Seleucus better established in his dominions than entirely free, by expelling the garrison. He 
over ; for his laying waste the country, seemed therefore surrounded the fortress of Munychia 
as if he had no farther claim to it. with a ditch and rampart, to cut off its com- 

In his return through Syria, he was informed mtuiication with the rest of the city, and then 
that Ptolemy was besieging Halicarnassus : upon sailed to Megara, where Cassander had another 
which he hastened to its relief, and obliged him garrison. . . . 

to retire. As this ambition to succour the dis- On his arrival, he was informed, that Cratcsi- 
tressed gained Antigonus and Demetrius great polis, the wife of Alexander, the son of Poly- 
Zeputation, they conceived a strong desire to nerchon, a celebrated beauty, was at Patras, and 
■rescue all Greece from the slavery it was held in had a desire to sec him. In consequence of 
Joy Cassander and Ptolemy. No prince ever which he left his forces in the territory of Me- 
J engaged in a more just and honourable war. gara, and with a few light horse took the road 
For they employed tne wealth which they had to Patra:. When he was near the place, he drew 
gained by the conquest of the barbarians, for the off from his men, and pitched his tent apart, that 
advantage of the Greeks; solely with a view to Cratcsipolis might not he perceived when she 
the honour that such an enterprise promised. came to pay her visit. But a party of the enemy 
When they had resolved to begin their opera- getting intelligence of this, felt suddenly upon 

tions with Athens, one of his friends, advised — — — 

Antigonus, if he took the city, to keep it, as the * Thargeliott. 
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him. In his alarm, he had only time to throw 
over him a mean cloak; and, in that di'guisc, 
saved himself by flight. So near an infamous 
captivity had his intemperate love of beamy 
brought him. As for his tent, the enemy took it, 
with all the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the soldiers prepared 
to plunder it ; but the Athenians interceded 
strongly for that people, and prevailed. Deme- 
trius was satisfied with expelling the garrison, 
and declared the city free. Amidst these trans- 
actions, he bethought himself of Stilpo, a philo- 
sopher of great reputation, who sought only the 
retirement and tranquility of a studious life. He 
sent for him, and asked him, whether they had 
taken anything from him. “No," said Stilpo, 
“ I fount! none that wanted to steal any know- 
ledge." The soldiers, however, had clandestinely 
carried off almost all the slaves. Therefore, when 
Demetrius paid his respects to him again, on 
leaving the place, he said, “ Stilpo, I leave you 
entirely free." “True," answered Stilpo, “for 
you have not left a slave among us." 

Demetrius then returned to the siege of Muny- 
chia, dislodged the garrison, and demolished the 
fortress. Alter which the Athenians pressed him 
to enter the city, and he complied. Having 
assembled the people, he re-established the com- 
monwealth in its ancient form ;. and, moreover, 
promised them, in the name of his father, 150,000 
measures * of wheat, and timber enough to build 
100 galleys. Thus they recovered the democracy 
fifteen years after it was dissolved. During the 
interval, after the Lamian war, and the battle of 
Cranon, the government was called an oligarchy, 
but in fact, was monarchical ; for the power of 
Demetrius, the Phalcrcan, met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his ser- 
vices to Athens ; but they rendered him ob- 
noxious by the extravagant honours they decreed 
him. For they were the first who gave him and 
his father Antigonus the title of kings, which 
they had hitherto religiously avoided ; and which 
was, indeed, the only thing left the descendants 
of Philip and Alexander, uninvaded by their 
generals. In the next place, they alone t 
honoured them with the appellation ot the gods* 
protectors ; and, instead of denominating the 
year as formerly, from the atyfion, they abolished 
his office, created annually in his room a priest 
of those gods* protectors, and prefixed his name 
to all their public acts. They likewise ordered 
that their portraits should be wrought in the 
holy veil with those of the other gods.J They 


* Medimm. 

. t No other people w ere found capable of such 
vile adulation. Their servility showed how little 
they deserved the liberty that was restored them. 

1 Every fifth year the Athenians celebrated 
the J'ar.atliensca } or festival of Minerva, and 
carried in procession the Pefluirt, or holy veil, in 
which the defeat of the Titans, and the actions 
of Minerva, were inwrought. In this veil, too, 
they placed the figures of tho >e commanders who 
had distinguished themselves by their victories ; 
and from thence came the expression, that such 
a one was worthy of the /V//.vrr ; meaning that 
l.e was a. bra\e soldier. As to the form of the 
Peflun:, it was a large robe without sleeves. It 
was drawn by land in a machine like a ship along 
the Ceratr.icus, as far as the temple of Ceres at 


consecrated the place where their patron first 
alighted from his chariot, and erected an altar 
there to Dcmutrius Cat abates. They added 
two to the number of their tribes, and called 
them Demetrius and Antigenis ; in consequence 
of which the senate, which before consisted of 
500 members, was to consist of 600 ; for each 
tribe supplied fifty. 

Stratoclcs, of whose inventions these .wise com- 
pliments were, thought of a stroke still higher. 

He procured a decree, that those who should be 
sent upon public business from the commonwealth 
of Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, should ,5 
not be called ambassadors, but Theori , a title -Ay. 
which had been appropriated to those who, on mi 
the solemn festivals, carried the customary sacri- ’jl\ 
flees to Delphi and Olympia, in the name of the v 
Grecian states. This Stratoclcs was, in all re- - 
spects, a person of the most daring effrontery and 
the most debauched life, insomuch that he seemed 
to imitate the ancient Cleon in his scurrilous and 
licentious behaviour to the people. He kept a 
mistress called Phylacium ; and one day, when 
she brought from the market some heads for 
supper, lie said, “ Why, how now ! you have pro- 
vided us just such things to cat, as we statesmen 
use for tennis-balls.” 

When the Athenians were defeated in the sea- 
fight near Amorgas, he arrived at Athens before 
any account of the misfortune had been received, 
and passing through the Ccramicus with a chaplet 
on his head, told the people that they were vic- 
torious. He then moved that sacrifices of thanks- 
giving should.be offered, and. meat distributed 
among the tribes for a public entertainment. . 1 
Two days after, the poor remains of ♦the fleet ' 1 
were brought home ; and the people, in great B 
anger, calling him to answer for the. imposition, 1 
he made his appearance in the height of the / 
tumult,, with the most consummate assurance, 
and. said, “What harm have I done you, in 
making you merry for two days?" Such was 
the impudence of Stratoclcs. 

Cut there were other extravagances hotter 
than fire itself, as Aristophanes expresses it. 

One flatterer outdid even Stratoclcs in servility, 
by procuring a decree that Demetrius, whenever 
he visited Athens, should be received with the 
same honours that were paid to Ceres and 
Bacchus ; and that whoever exceeded the rest 
in the splendour and magnificence of the recep- 
tion he gave that prince, should have money out 
of the treasury, to enable him to set up some 
pious memorial of his success. . These instances 
of adulation concluded with their changing the 
name of the month Munychion to Devietricn , 
with calling the last day of every month /?.'♦ 
metritis; and the Dionysia , or feasts of Bacchus, 
Destte tries. 

The gods soon showed how much they were 
offended at these things. For the veil in which . 
were wrought the figures of Demetrius and Anti- / \ 
gonus, along with those of J uniter and Minerva, ji \ 
as they carried it through the Cerattticus , was ■ 
rent asunder by a sudden storm of wind. Hem- T. 
lock grew up in great quantities round the altars'" 
of those princes, though it is a plant seldom 
found in that country* On the day when the 
Dienysia were to be celebrated, they were forced 

. Dleu si us ; from whence it was brought back and 
consecrated in the citadel. 
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•to put a stop to the procession by the excessive 
cold, which came entirely out of season ; and 
there fell so strong a hoar frost, that it blasted 
not only the vines and fig-trees, but great part 
of the corn in the blade. Hence, Pliilippidcs, 
who was an enemy to Stratoclcs, thus attacked 
him in one of his comedies : “ Who was the 
wicked cause of our vines being blasted by the 
frost, and of the sacred veil being rent asunder? 
He who transferred the honours of the gods to 
men : it is lie, not comedy,* that is the ruin of 
the people." Pliilippidcs enjoyed the friendship 
of Lysimachus, and the Athenians received many 
favours from that prince on his account, Kay, 
whenever Lysimachus was waited on by this 
poet, or happened to meet him, he considered it 
as a good omen, and a happy time to enter upon 
any great business or important expedition. 
Besides, he was a man of excellent character, 
never importunate, intriguing, or over officious, 
like those who are bred in a court. One day 
Lysimachus called to him in the most obliging 
manner, and said, “ What is there of mine that 
you would share in ?" “ Anything," said he, 
%< but your secrets." I have purposely contrasted 
these characters, that the difference may be 
obvious between the comic writer and the de- 
magogue. 

What exceeded all the rage of flattery we 
have mentioned was the decree proposed by 
Dromochdcs the Sphettian ; according to which 
they were to consult the oracle of Demetrius, as 
to the manner in which they were to dedicate 
certain shields at Delphi. It was conceived in 
. these terms : “ In a fortunate hour, be it decreed 
by the people, that a citizen of Athens be ap- 
pointed to go to the god protector, and, after due 
sacrifices offered, demand of Demetrius, the god 

f irotector, what will be the most pious, the most 
lonourablc and expeditious method of conse- 
crating the intended offerings. And it is hereby 
enacted, that the people of Athens will follow the 
method dictated by his oracle.” By this mockery 
of incense to his vanity, who was scarcely in his 
senses before, they rendered him perfectly in- 
sane. 

During his stay at Athens, he married Eurydicc 
a descendant of the ancient Miltiades, who was 
the widow of Opheltas king of Cyrenc, and had 
returned to Athenspftcr his death. The Athe- 
nians reckoned this a particular favour and 
honour to their city ; though Demetrius made no 
sort of difficulty of marrying, and had many 
wives at the same time. Of all his wives, he 
paid most respect to Phila, because she was the 
daughter of Antipatcr, and had been married to 
Craterus, who, of all the successors of Alexander, I 
was most regretted by the Macedonians. Deme- i 
trius was very young when his father persuaded ' 
him to marry her, though she was advanced in 
life, and on that account unfit for him. As he 

( was disinclined to the match, Antigonus is said 
to have repeated to him that verse of Euripides, 
with a happy parody : 


* It is probable that Stratoclcs, and the other 
persons of his. character, inveighed against the 
dramatic writers, on account of the liberties they 
took with their vices. Though this was after 
the time that the middle comedy prevailed at 
Athens. 


When Fortune spreads her stores, we yield to 
marriage , 

Against the kept of nature : 

only putting 7 ;:arr:age instead of bondage. 
However, the respect which Demetrius paid Phila 
and his other wives was not of such a nature but 
that he publicly entertained many mistresses, as 
well slaves as free-born women, and was more 
infamous for his excesses of that sort, than any 
other prince of his time. 

Meantime his father called him to take the 
conduct of the war against Ptolemy; and he 
found it necessary to obey him. But ns it gave 
him pain to leave the war he had undertaken for 
the liberties of Greece, which was so much more 
advantageous in point of glory, he sent to Cleoni- 
des, who commanded for Pompey in Sicyon and 
Corinth, and offered him a pecuniary considera- 
tion, on condition that he would set those cities 
free. Clconidcs, not accepting the proposal, 
Demetrius immediately embarked his troops, and 
sailed to Cyprus. There he had an engagement 
with Mcnclaus, brother to Ptolemy, and defeated 
him. Ptolemy himself soon after made his ap- 
pearance with a great number ofland forces, and 
a considerable fleet. On which occasion, several 
menacing and haughty messages passed between 
them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, before 
he collected all his forces and trod him under 
foot ; and Demetrius said, he would let Ptolemy 
go, if he would promise to evacuate Sicyon and 
Corinth. 

The approaching, battle awaked the attention 
not only of the parties concerned, but of all other 
princes ; for, beside the uncertainty of the event, 
so much depended upon, it that the conqueror 
would not be master of Cyprus and Syria alone, 
but superior to all his rivals in power. Ptolemy 
advanced with 150 ships, and lie had ordered 
Mcnclaus, with sixty more, to come out of the 
harbour of Salamis, m the heat of the battle, and 
put the enemy in disorder, by falling on his rear. 
Against these sixty ships, Demetrius appointed a 
guard of ten, for that number was sufficient to 
block up the mouth of the harbour. His land 
forces he ranged on the adjoining promontories, 
and then bore down upon his adversary with rSo 
ships. This he did with so much impetuosity 
that Ptolemy could not stand the shock, but was 
defeated, and fled with eight ships only, which 
were all that he saved. For seventy were taken, 
with their crews, and the rest were sunk in the 
engagement. His numerous train, his servants, 
friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that 
were stationed near the licet in transports, all 
fell into the hands of Demetrius, and he carried 
them to his camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at 
first was only taken notice of for her performing 
on the flute, which was by no means contemptible, 
but afterwards became famous as a courtesan. 
By this time her beauty was in the wane, yet she 
captivated Demetrius, though not near her age, 
and so effectually enslaved him by the peculiar 
ower of her address, that, though other women 
ad a passion for him, he could only think of 
her. 

After the sea fight, Menetaus made no further 
resistance, but surrendered Salamis with all the 
ships, and the land forces’, which consisted of 
1200 horse, and 12,000 foot. 
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This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius ren- 
dered still more glorious by generosity and hu- 
manity, in giving the enemy's dead an honourable 
interment, and setting the prisoners free. He 
selected icco complete suits of armour from the 
spoils, and bestowed them on the Athenians. 
Aristodemus the Milesian, was the person he 
sent to his father with an account of the victory. 
Of all the courtiers, this man was the boldest 
flatterer; and. on the present occasion, he de- 
signed to outdo himself. When he arrived on the 
coast of Syria from Cyprus, he would not suffer 
the ship to make land ; but ordering it to Anchor 
at a distance, and all the company to remain in 
it, lie took the boat, and went on shore alone. 
He advanced towards the palace of Antigonus, 
who was watching for the event of this battle 
with all the solicitude that is natural to a man 
who has so great a concern at stake. As soon as 
he was informed that the messenger was coming, 
his anxiety increased to such a degree that lie 
could scarce keep within his palace. He sent his 
officers and friends, one after another, to Aristo- 
demus, to demand what intelligence he brought 
Hut, instead of giving any of them an answer, he 
walked on with great silence and solemnity. 
The king by this time much alarmed, and having 
no longer patience, went to the door to.meet him. 
A great crowd was gathered about Aristodemus, 
and people were running from all quarters to the 
palace to hear the hews. When he was near 
enough to he heard, he stretched out his hand, 
and cried aloud, “Hail to king Antigonus 1 we 
have totally beaten Ptolemy at sea ; we are 
masters of Cyprus, and have made i6,Soo 
prisoners/* Antigonus answered, “Hail to you 
loo, my good friend! but I will punish you for 
torturing us so long; you shall wait long for 
your reward.” 

The people now, for the first time, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had 
the diadem immediately put on by his friends. 
He sent one to Demetrius ; and in the letter that 
accompanied it, addressed him under the style of 
king.. The Egyptians, when they were apprised 
of this circumstance, gave. Ptolemy likewise the 
title. of king, that they might not appear to be 
i dispirited with their late defeat. The other suc- 
cessors of Alexander caught eagerly at the oppor- 
I tunity to aggrandize themselves.. Lysimachus 
took the diadem ;. and Sclcucus did the same in 
I his transactions with the Greeks. The latter had 
worn it seme time, when he gave audience to the 
barbarians. Casvander alone, while others wrote 
to him, and saluted, him as king, prefixed his 
name to the letters in the same manner as for- 
merly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their 
name and figure. It gave them higher notions. 
It introduced a pompousness into their manners, 
and. 5 elf-importance into their discourse. Just as 
tragedians,, when they take the habit of kings, 
change their gait, their voice, their whole deport- 
ment, and manner of address. After this they 
became more 'severe in their judicial capacity; 
for they laid aride that dissimulation with which 
they had conceal rd their power, and which had 
made them much milder and more favourable to 
their subjects. So much could one word of a 
flatterer do* such a change did it effect in the 
while. face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated with his son’s achievements 


at Cyprus, immediately marched against Pto- 
lemy ; commanding his land forces in person, 
while Demetrius, with a powerful fleet attended 
him along the coast. One of Antigo.nus’s friends, 
named Mcdius, had the event of this expedition 
communicated to him in a dream. He thought 
that Antigonus and his whole army were running 
a race. At first he seemed to run with great ^ 
swiftness and force ; but afterwards his strength 
gradually abated ; and, on turning, he became j 
very weak, and drew his breath. with such pain, j 
that he could scarce recover himself. Accord- ] 
ingly, Antigonus met with many difficulties at 
land, and Demetrius encountered, such a storm at 
sea,, that he was in danger of being driven upon 
an impracticable shore. In this storm he lost 
many of his ships, and returned without effecting 
anything. 

Antigonus was now little short of eighty ; and 
his great size and weight disqualified him for 
war, still more than his age. . He therefore left 
the military department to his son, who by h.ts 
good fortune, as well as ability, managed it in 
the happiest manner. Nor was Antigonus hurt 
by his son’s debaucheries, his expensive appear- 
ance, or his long carousals : for these were the 
things in which Demetrius employed himself 
in time of peace with the utmost licentiousness 
and most unbounded avidity. But in war, no 
man, however naturally temperate, exceeded him 
in sobriety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was 
evident to nil the world, Demetrius came after 
some expedition or other to salute his father, and 
kissed him so cordially that he laughed and said, „ 
“ Surely, my son, you think you arc kissing 
Lamia/' Once when he had been spending many 
days with his friends over the bottle, lie excused 
himself at his return to court by saying, that he 
had been hindered by a defluxion. “ So I heard," 
said Antigonus ; “ but whether was the defluxion 
from Thasos or from Chios!" Another time, 
being informed that he was indisposed, he went 
to see him ; and when he came to the door, he 
met one of his favourites going out. He went 
in, hoivcver, and sitting down by him, took bold 
of his. hand. Demetrius said Ins fever had now 
left him. “I know it," said Antigonus, “for 
I met it this moment at the door." With such 
mildness he treated his son’s faults, out of regard 
to liis excellent performances. It is the custom 
of the Scythians in the midst of their carousals to 
strike the. strings of their bows, to recall, as it 
were, their courage which is melting away in 
pleasure. But Demetrius one while gave himself 
up entirely to pleasure, and another while to 
business ; lie did not intermix them. His military 
talents, therefore, did not suffer by his attentions 
of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to show greater abilities in his 
preparations for war than in the use of them. He 
was not content unless he had stores that were 
more . than sufficient. There was something 
peculiarly great in the construction of his ships 
and engines, and he took an unwearied pleasure 
in the inventing of new ones. For he was in- 

f ;enious in the speculative part of mechanics ; and ; 
ic did not, like other princes, apply his taste and 
knowledge of those arts to the purposes of diver- 
sion, or to pursuits of no utility, such as playing 
on the flute, painting, or turning. 

/Eropus, king ol Maccdon, spent his hours 
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of leisure in making little tables and -lamps. 
Attalus,* * * § surnamed Philometer,f amused himself 
with planting poisonous herbs, not only henbane 
and hellebore, but hemlock, aconite, and doryc- 
nium.t # These he cultivated in the royal gardens, 
and beside gathering them at their proper seasons, 
made it his business to know the qualities of their 
juices and fruit. And the kings of Parthia took 
a pride in forging and sharpening heads for arrows. 
But the mechanics of Demetrius were of a princely 
kind ; there was always something great in the 
fabric. Together with a spirit of curiosity and 
love of the arts, there appeared in all his works 
a grandeur of design and dignity of invention, so 
that they were not only worthy of the genius and 
wealth but of the hand of a king. His friends 
were astonished at their greatness, and his very 
enemies were pleased with their beauty. Nor is 
this description of him at all exaggerated. His 
enemies used to stand upon the shore, looking 
with admiration upon his galleys of fifteen or 
sixteen banks of oars, as they sailed along ; and 
his engines called helepoles, were a pleasing 
spectacle to the very towns which he besieged. 
This is evident from facts. Lysimachus, who of 
all the princes of his time was the bitterest enemy 
to_ Demetrius, when he came to compel him to 
raise the siege of Soli in Cilicia, desired he would 
show him his engines of war, and his manner of 
navigating the galleys ; and he was so struck with 
the sight that he immediately retired. And the 
Rhodians, after they had stood a long siege, and 
at last compromised the affair, requested him to 
leave some of his engines, as monuments both of 
his power and of their valour. 

His war with the Rhodians was occasioned by 
their alliance with Ptolemy ; and in the course of 
it he brought the largest of his helepoles up to 
their walls. Its base was square; each of its 
sides at the bottom forty-eight cubits wide; and 
it was sixty-six cubits high. The sides of the 
several divisions gradually lessened, so that the 
top was much narrower than the bottom. The 
inside was divided into several storeys or rooms, 
one above another. The front which was turned 
towards the enemy had a window in each storey, 
through which missive weapons of various kinds 
were thrown: for it was filled with men who 
practised every method of fighting. It neither 
shook nor veered the least in its motion, but 
rolled on in a steady upright position. And as it 
moved with a horrible noise, it at once pleased 
and terrified the spectators. § 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus, 11 


* Plutarch does not do that honour to Attalus 
which he deserves, when he mentions his employ- 
ments as unworthy of a prince. He made many 
experiments in natural philosophy, and wrote a 
treatise on agriculture. Other kings, particularly 
Hiero and Archelaus, did the same. 

•f* This is a mistake in Plutarch. Philometer 
was another prince, who made agriculture his 
amusement. 

t Doiycnhtm was a common poisonous plant, 
which was so called from the points of spears 
being tinged with its juices. 

§ Diodorus Siculus says, this machine had nine 
stories ; and that it rolled on four large wheels, 
each of which was sixteen feet high. 

11 Pliny says, that the Cyprian adamant was 
impregnable. Cyprus was famous for the metal 
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for his use in this war, each of which weighed 
forty mil ur.. Zoilus the maker, to show the 
excellence of their temper, ordered a dart to be 
shot at one of them from an engine at the distance 
of twenty-six paces ; and it stood so firm that 
there was no more mark upon it than what might 
be made with such a style as is used in writing 
This he took for himself, and gave the other to 
Alcimus the Epirot, a man of the greatest bravery 
and strength of any in his army. The Epirot’s 
whole suit of armour weighed two talents, whereas 
that of others weighed no more than one. He 
fell in the siege of Rhodes, in an action near the 
theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themselves with great 
spirit, Demetrius was not able to do anything 
considerable. There was one thing in their con- 
duct which he particularly resented, and for that 
reason he persisted in the siege. They had taken 
the vessel in which were letters from his wife 
Phila, together with some robes and pieces of 
tapestry, and they sent it, as it was, to Ptolemy. 
In which they were far from imitating the polite- 
ness of the Athenians, who, when they were at 
war with Philip, happening to take his couriers, 
read all the other letters, but sent him that of 
Olympias with the seal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incensed, did not 
retaliate upon the Rhodians, though he soon had 
an opportunity. Protogenes of Caunus was at 
that time painting for them the history of Jaly- 
sus,* and had almost finished it when Demetrius 
seized it in one of the suburbs. The Rhodians 
sent a herald to entreat him to spare the work, 
and not suffer it to be destroyed. Upon which he 
said, he would rather burn the pictures of his 
father than hurt so laborious a piece of art. For 
Protogenes is said to have been seven years in 
finishing it. Apelles tells us, that when he first 
saw it, he was so much astonished that he could 
not speak ; and at last, when he recovered him- 


of which armour was made even in the time of 
the Trojan war; and Agamemnon had a cuirass 
sent him from Cyniras King of Cyprus. Hom. 
/ Had. xi. 

* We have not met with the particular subject 
of this famous painting. Jalysus was one of the 
fabulous heroes, the son of Ochimus and grandson 
of Apollo ; and there is a town in Rhodes called 
Jalysus, which probably had its name from him. 
It was in this picture that Protogenes, when he 
had' long laboured in vain to paint the foam of a 
dog, happily hit it off, by throwing the brush in 
anger at the dog’s mouth. /Elian, as _ well as 
Plutarch, says, that he was seven years in finish- 
ing it. Pliny tells us, that he gave it four coats 
of colours, that when one was effaced by time, 
another might supply its place. He tells us, too, 
that while Prologenes was at work, he was visited 
by Demetrius, and when the latter asked him how 
he could prosecute his work with so much calm- 
ness 'under the rage of war, he answered, that 
though Demetrius was at war with Rhodes, he 
did not suppose he was at war with the Arts. 
He is said to have lived on lupines during the 
time he was employed on this painting, that his 
judgment might not be clouded by luxurious diet. 
The picture was brought to Rome by Cassius, and 
placed in the Temple of Peace, where it remained 
till the time of Commodus ; when, together with 
the temple, it was consumed by fire. 
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self, -he said, “ A masterpiece of labour ! A 
uonder/ul . performance ! But it wants those 
graces which raise. the fame of my paintings to 
the skies.” Tins piece was afterwards carried to 
Rome, and, being added to the number of those 
collected there, was destroyed by fire. The 
Rhodians now began to grow weary of the war. 
Demetrius, too, wanted only a pretence to put an 
end to it, and he found one. The Athenians 
came and reconciled them on this condition, that 
the Rhodians should assist Antigonus and Deme- 
trius as allies, in all their wars except those with 
Ptolemy. 

At the same time the Athenians called him to 
their succour against Cassandcr, who was be- 
sieging their city. In consequence of which he 
sailed thither with a fleet of 330 ships, and a 
numerous body of land forces. With these he 
not only drove Cnssander out of Attica, but fol- 
lowed him to Thcrmopylic, and entirely defeated 
him there. Ileraclca then voluntarily submitted, 
and he received into his army 6000 Macedonians 
who came over to him. In his return he restored 
liberty to the Greeks within the straits of Ther- 
mopylae took the Boeotians into his alliance, and 
made himself master of Cenchrem. He likewise 
reduced Phyle and Panactus, the bulwarks of 
Attica, which had been garrisoned by Cassandcr, 
and put them in the hands of the Athenians again. 
The Athenians, though they had lavished honours 
upon him before in the most extravagant manner, 
yet contrived on this occasion to appear new in 
their flattery. They gave orders that he should 
lodge in the back part of the Parthenon ; which 
accordingly lie did, and Minerva was said to have 
received him as her guest ; a guest not very fit to 
come under her roof, or suitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions his brother Philip 
took up his quarters m a house where there were 
three young women. His father Antigonus said 
nothing to Philip, but called the quarter-master, 
and said to him tn hisprcscnce, Why do not you 
remove my son out of this lodging, where he is so 
much straitened for room ? " . And Demetrius, who 
ought to have reverenced Minerva, if on no other 
account, yet as his eldest sister (for so he affected 
to call her), behaved in such a manner to persons 
of both sexes who were above the condition of 
slaves, and the citadel was so polluted with his 
debaucheries, that it appeared to be kept sacred 
in some degree, when he indulged himself only 
with such prostitutes as Chrysis, Lamia, Demo, 
and Anticyrn. 

Some things we choose to pass over out of 
regard to the character of the city of Athens ; but 
• the virtue and chastity of Dcmoclcs ought not to 
be left under the veil of silence. Democlcs was 
very young; and his beauty was no secret to 
Demetrius. Indeed, Ins surname unhappily de- 
clared it, for licwas called Democks the Jlav.d* 
re. Demetrius, through his emissaries, left 
nothing unattempted to gam him by great offers, 
or to intimidate him by threats ; but neither could 
prevail, lie left the wrestling ring and all public 
exercises, and made use only of a private bath. 
Demetrius watched his opportunity, and surprised 
him there a’cne. The boy seeing nobody near to 
him, and the impossibility of resisting with 
any effect, took off the cover ot the caldron, and 
jumped into the bailing water. ^ It is true, became 
to an unworthy end, but his sentiments were 
I worthy of h;s country and of his personal menu 


Very different were those of Clcacnctus the son 
of Clcomcdon. That youth having procured his 
father the remission of a fine ot fifty talents, 
brought letters from Demetrius to the people, 
signifying his pleasure in that respect. By which 
he not only dishonoured himself, but brought 
great trouble upon the city. The people took off 
the fine; but at the same time they made a decree, 
that no citizen should for the future bring any 
letter from Demetrius. Yet when they found that 
Demetrius was disobliged at it, and expressed his 
resentment in strong terms, they not only repealed 
the. act, but punished the persons who proposed 
and supported it, some with death, and some , 
with banishment. They likewise passed a new 
edict, importing that the people of Athens 
had resolved, that whatsoever thing Demetrius 
might command, should be accounted holy in 
respect of the gods, and just in respect of men. 
Some person of better principle on this occasion 
happening to say, that Stratoclcs was mad in 
proposing such decrees, Dcmocharcs the Lcuco- 
nian answered : * ** He would be mad, if he were 
not mad.” Stratoclesfound his advantage in his 
servility; and for this saying Democharcs was 
prosecuted and banished the city. To such 
meannesses were the Athenians brought, when 
the garrison seemed to be removed out of their 
city, and they pretended to be a free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards passed into Peloponnesus, 
where he found no resistance, for all his. enemies 
fled before him, or surrendered their cities. He 
therefore reduced with case that part of the 
country called A c/c, and all Arcadia, except 
Mantinca. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth, he set 
free from their garrisons, by giving the com- 
manding officers 100 talents to evacuate them. 
About that time the feasts of Juno came on at 
Argos, and Demetrius presided in the games and 
other exhibitions. During these solemnities Jic 
married Dcidamia, the daughter of /Ecidcs, king 
of the Molossians, and sister of Pyrrhus. He 
told the Sicyonians that they lived out of their 
city, and showing them a more advantageous 
situation, persuaded them to build one where the 
town now stands. Along with the situation he 
likewise changed the name, calling the town 
Demetrias, instead of Sicyon. 

The states being assembled at the Isthmus, and 
a prodigious number of people attending, he was 
proclaimed general of all Greece, as Philip and 
Alexander had been before ; and in the elation of 
power and success, be thought himself a much 
greater man. Alexander robbed no other prince 
of Ins title, nor did he ever declare himself king 
of kings, though he raised many both to the style 
and authority of kings. . But Demetrius thought 
no man worthy of that.titlc, except his father and 
himself, lie even ridiculed those who made use 
of it, and it was with pleasure he heard the 
sycophants at his table drinking king Demetrius, 
Seleucus commander of the elephants, Ptolemy 
admiral, Lysimaclms treasurer, and Agathoclcs 
the Sicilian governor of the islands. The rest of 
them onl}' laughed at such extravagant instances 
of vanity. Lysimachus alone was angry, because 
Demetrius seemed to think him no better than a 
eunuch. For the princes of the cast had 
generally eunuchs for their treasurers. Lysima- 
chus, indeed, was the most %'iolcnt enemy that he 


* The nephew cf Demosthenes. 
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had ; and now taking an opportunity to disparage 
him on account of his passion for Lamia, lie said 
this 'was the first time he had seen a whore act 
in a tragedy.* * * § Demetrius said in answer, 44 My 
whore is an honester woman than his Penelope/' 

When lie was preparing to return to Athens, lie 
wrote to the republic, that on his arrival he 
intended to be initiated, and to be immediately 
admitted, not only to the less mysteries, but even 
to those called intuitive. This was unlawful and 
unprecedented ; for the less mysteries were 
celebrated in February,! and the greater in 
September;^: and none were admitted to the 
intuitive till a year at least after they had 
attended the greater mysterics.§ When the 
letters were read, Pythodorus, the torch bearer, 
was the only person who ventured to oppose the 
demand ; and his opposition was entirely ineffec- 
tual. Stratoclcs procured a decree that the 
month of Mnnychion should be called and re- 
puted the month of A?iikestenon, to give Deme- 
trius an opportunity for his first initiation, which 
was to be performed in the ward of Agra. After 
which, Munychion was changed again into Boedro- 
mion. By these means Demetrius was admitted 
to the greater mysteries, and to immediate in- 
spection. Hence those strokes of satire upon 
Stratoclcs, from the poet Philippjdcs : 14 The man 
who can contract the whole year into one month : ” 
and with respect to Demetrius’s being lodged in 
the Parthenon : “ The man who turns the temples 
into inns, and brings prostitutes into the company 
of the virgin goddess.” 

But amongst the many abuses and enormities 
committed in their city, no one seems to have 
riven the Athenians greater uneasiness than this. 
He ordered them to raise 250 talents in a very 
short time, and the sum was exacted, with the 
greatest rigour. When the money was brought 
in, and he saw it all together, he ordered it to be 
given to Lamia and his other mistresses to buy 
soap. Thus the disgrace hurt them more than 
the loss, and the application more than the impost. 
Some, however, say, that it was not to the 
Athenians he behaved in this manner, but to 
the people of Thessaly. Besides this disagreeable 
tax, Lamia extorted money from many persons on 
her own authority, to enable her to provide an 
entertainment for the king. And the expense of 
that supper was so remarkable, that Lynceus the 
Samian took pains to give a description of it. 
For the same reason, a comic poet of those times, 
with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an 
Helepolis, And Dcmochares, the Solian, called 
Demetrius Mutkos, that is, fable, because he too 
had his Lamia. 0 


* The modem stage needs not be put to the 
blush by this assertion in favour of the ancient ; 

the reason of it was, that there were no women 
actors. Men in female dresses performed their 
[parts. 

j t Anthcstcrion. 
f j Boedromton. 

§ Plutarch in this place ^ seems to make a 
difference between the intuitive and the greater 
mysteries, though they are commonly understood 
to be the same. Casaubon and Meursius think 
the text corrupt ; but the manner in which they 
would restore it, does not render it less perplexed. 

II Fabulous history mentions a queen of Libya, 
■who, out of rage for the loss of her own children, 


! The great interest that Lamia had with Deme- 
1 trius, in consequence of his passion for her, excited 
a spirit of envy and aversion to her, not only in 
the breasts of his wives, but of his friends. 
Demetrius having sent ambassadors to Lysima- 
chus, on some occasion or other, that prince 
amused himself one day with showing them the 
deep wounds he had received from a lion's claws 
in his arms and thighs, and gave them an account 
of his being shut up with that wild beast by 
Alexander the Great, and of the battle he had 
with it.* Upon which they laughed, £nd said, 
“ The king our master, too, bears on his neck the 
marks of a dreadful wild beast called a Lamia.” 
Indeed, it was strange that he should at first have 
so great an objection against the disparity of years 
between him and Phila, and afterwards fall into 
such a lasting captivity to Lamia, though she had 
passed her prime at their first acquaintance. One 
evening when Lamia had been playing on the 
flute at supper, Demetrius asked Demo, sumamed 
Mania , t wnat she thought of her. 44 1 think her 
an old woman, sir,” said Demo. Another time, 
when there was an extraordinary dessert on the 
table, he said to her, 44 You see what fine things 
Lamia sends me.” “ My mother will send you 
finer,” answered Demo, “ if you will but lie with 
her.” 

We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, 
which relates to her censure of the celebrated 
judgment of Bocchoris. In Egypt there was a 
young man extremely desirous of the favours of 
a courtesan named Thonis, but she set too high a 
price upon them. Afterwards he fancied that he 
enjoyed herein a dreamland his desire was satis- 
fied. Thonis, upon this, commenced an action 
against him for the money ; and Bocchoris having 
heard both parties, ordered the man to tell the 
gold that she demanded into a bason, and shake 
it about before her, that she might enjoy the 
sight of it. “ For fancy,” said he, “is no more 
than the shadow of truth.” Lamia did not think 
this a just sentence ; because the woman’s desire 
of the gold was not removed by the appearance of 
it ; whereas the dream cured the passion of her 
lover. 

The change in the fortunes and actions of the 
subject of our narrative now turns the comic 
scene into tragedy : all the other kings having 
united their forces against Antigonus, Demetrius 
left Greece in order to join him ; and was greatly 
animated to find his father preparing for war with 
a spirit above his years. Had Antigonus abated 
a little of his pretensions, and restrained his am- 
bition to govern the world, he might have kept 
the pre-eminence among the successors of Alex- 
ander, not only for himself, but for his son after 
him. But being naturally arrogant, imperious, 
and no less insolent in his expressions than in 
his actions, he exasperated many young and 

ordered those of other women to be brought to 
her, and devoured them. From whence she was 
called Lamia, from the Phoenician word lahama, 
to devour. Upon this account, Diodonts tells us, 
that Lamia became a bugbear to children. And 
this satisfies M. Dacier with regard to the ex- 
planation of this passage in Plutarch. 

* Justin and Fausanias mention this; but Q. 
Curtius doubts the truth of it ; and he probably is 
in the right. _ 

t In. English, Miss Madcap. 
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powerful princes against him. He boasted that 
he could break the present league, and disperse 
the united armies with as much case as a boy 
does a flock of birds, by throwing a stone, or 
making a slight noise. 

He had an army of more than 70,000 foot, 
jo.ooa horse, _ and 75 elephants. The enemy's 
infantry consisted of 64,000 men, their cavalry of 
10,500; they had 400 elephants, and 120 armed 
chariots. When the two armies were in sight, 
there was a visible change in the mind of Anti- 
gonus, but rather with respect to his hopes than 
his resolution. In other engagements Ins spirits 
used to be high, his port lofty, his voice loud, 
and his expressions vaunting ; insomuch that he 
would sometimes in the heat of the action let fall 
some jocular expression, to show his unconcern 
and his contempt of his adversary. But at this 
time he was observed for the most part to be 
thoughtful and silent ; and one day he presented 
his son to the army, and recommended him as his 
successor. What appeared still more. extra- 
ordinary, wap, that he took him aside into his 
tent, and discoursed with him there : for he never 
used to communicate his intentions to him in 
private, or to consult him in the least, but to rely 
entirely on his own judgment, and to give orders 
for the execution of what lie had resolved on by 
himself. It is reported that Demetrius, when 
very young, once asked him when they should 
decamp, and that lie answered angrily, “Arc you 
afraid that you only shall not hear the trumpet?” 

On this occasion, it is true, their spirits were 
depressed by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that 
Alexander came to him in a magnificent suit of 
armour, and asked him what was to be the word 
in the ensuing battle. Demetrius answered, 
Jupiter and victory ; upon which’ Alexander 
said, “ I go then to your adversaries, for they arc 
ready to receive me.” When the army was put 
in ordcr of battle, Antigonus stumbled as he went 
out of his tent, and falling on his face, received a 
considerable hurt. After he had recovered him- 
self, he stretched out his hands towards heaven, 
and prayed either for victory, or that he might 
die before he was sensible that the day was lost. 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the 
head of his best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the 
s^n of Seleucus, and fought with so much bravery 
that he put the enemy to flight ; but by a vain 
and unseasonable ambition to go upon the pursuit, 
he lost the victory. 1'or he went so far that he 
could not get back to join his infantry, the 
enemy’s elephants having taken up the inter- 
mediate space*. Seleucus, now seeing his adver- 
sary’s foot deprived of their horse, did not attack 
' them, but rode about them as if he was going 
every* moment to charge ; intending by this man- 
oeuvre both to terrify them/ and to give them 
opportunity to change sides. The event answered 
hts expectation. Great part separated from 
the mam body, and voluntarily catnc over to him : 
the rest were put to the rout. When great num- 
bers were bearing down upon Antigonus, one of 
those that were about - him, said, “They arc 
coming again:: you, sir." lie answered, “ What 
other object can they have? But Demetrius will 
come to my assistance." In this hope he con- 
tinued to the last, still looking about lor his son, 
tU he fell under a shower of darts. His servants 
and hu very friends forsook him : only Thorax, 
c. Larissa remained by the dead body. 


The battle being thus decided, the kings who 
were victorious, dismembered the kingdom of 
Antigonus and Demetrius, like some great, body, 
and each took a limb ; thus adding to their, own 
dominions the provinces which these two princes 
were possessed of before. Demetrius fled with 
5000 foot and 4000 horse. And as he reached 
Ephesus in a short time, and was in want of 
money, it was expected that he would not spare 
the temple. However, he not only spared it 
himself,* but fearing that his soldiers might be 
tempted to violate it, he immediately Jett the , 
place, and embarked for Greece. . His principal 
dependence was upon the Athenians ; for with® 
them he had left his . ships, his money, and his | 
wife Deidamia ; and in tnis distress he thought 
he could have no safer asylum than their affection. 
He therefore pursued his voyage with all possible 
expedition ; but ambassadors from Athens met 
him near the Cyclades, and entreated him not to 
think of going thither, because the people had 
declared by an edict that they would receive no 
king into their city. As for Deidamia, they* had 
conducted her to Mcgara with a proper retinue, 
and all the respect due to her rank. This so 
enraged Demetrius, that he was no longer master 
of himself; though. he had hitherto borne his 
misfortune with sulticient calmness, and discovered 
no mean and ungenerous sentiment in the great 
change of his affairs. But to be deceived, beyond 
all his expectation, by the Athenians ; to find by 
facts that their affection, so gjeat in appearance, 
was only false and counterfeit, was a. thing that 
cut him to the heart. Indeed, excessive honours 
arc a very indifferent proof of the regard of'* 
the people for kings and princes. For all the 
value of those honours rests in their . being 
freely given ; and there can be no certainty of 
that, because the givers may be under the in- 
fluence of fear. And fear and love often produce 
the same public declarations. For the same 
reason wise princes will not look upon statues, 
pictures, or divine honours, but rather consider 
their own actions and behaviour, and, in con- 
sequence thereof, cither believe those honours 
real, or disregard them as the dictates of necessity. 
Nothing more frequently happens than that the 
people hate their sovereign the most, at the time 
that he is receiving the most immoderate honours, 
the tribute of unwilling minds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill 
treatment, was not in a condition to revenge it ; 
he therefore, by his envoys, expostulated with the 
Athenians in moderate terms, and only desired 
them to send him his galleys, among which there 
was one of thirteen banks of oars. As soon as he 
had received them, he steered for the Isthmus, but 
found his affairs there in a very bad situation. 
'Die cities expelled his garrisons, and were all 
revolting to his enemies. Leaving Fyrrhus in, 
Greece, lie then sailed to the Chcrsonc&us, and by\ 
the ravages he committed in the country, dis-J 
trcs'-cd Lysimachus, as well as enriched and l 
secured the fidelity of his own forces, which now 
began to gather strength, and improve into a 
respectable army*. The other kings paid no 
regard to Lysimachus, who at the same tunc that 
he was much more formidable in his power than 


* A striking proof that adversity is the parent 
of virtue I 
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Demetrius, was not in the least more moderate 
in his conduct. 

Soon after this, Seleucus sent proposals of 
marriage to Stratonice, the daughter of De- 
metrius by Phila. He had, indeed, already a son 
named Antiochus, by Apama, a Persian lady ; 
but he thought that his dominions were sufficient 
for more heirs, and that he stood in need of 
this new alliance, because he saw Lysimachus 
marrying one of Ptolemy’s daughters himself, 
and taking the other for his son Agathodes. A 
connection with Seleucus was a happy and unex- 
pected turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

1 He took his daughter, and sailed with his 
J whole fleet to Syria. In the course of the voyage 
f lie was several times under a necessity of 
making land, and he touched in particular upon 
the coast of Cilicia, which had been given to 
Plistarchus, the brother of Cassander, as his 
share, after the defeat of Antigonus. Plistarchus 
thinking himself injured by the descent which 
Demetrius made upon his country, went im- 
mediately to Cassander, to complain of Seleucus 
for having reconciled himself to the common 
enemy without the concurrence of the . other 
kings. Demetrius be : ng informed of his de- 
parture, left the sea and marched up to Quinda ; 
where, rinding 1200 t a tents, the remains of his 
fathers treasures, he carried them off, em- 
barked again without interruption, and set sail 
with the. utmost expedition, his wife Phila having 
joined him by the way. 

Seleucus met him at Orossus. Their in- 
terview was conducted in a sincere and princely 
> ,manner, without any marks of design or sus- 
picion. Seleucus invited Demetrius first to his 
pavilion ; and then Demetrius entertained him in 
his galley of thirteen banks of oars.. They con- 
versed at their ease, and passed the time together 
without guards or arms ; till Seleucus took 
Stratonice, and carried her with great pomp to 
Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and 
sent Phila to her brother Cassander, to answer 
the accusations brought against him by Plis- 
tarchus. Meantime, Deidamia came to him from 
Greece, but she had not spent any long time with 
him before she sickened and died ; and Demetrius 
having accommodated matters with Ptolemy 
through Seleucus, it was agreed that he should 
marry Ptolemius, the daughter of that.prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour 
and propriety ; but afterwards, he. demanded that 
Demetrius should surrender Cilicia to him for a 
sum of money, and on his refusal to do that, 
angrily insisted on having Tyre and Sidon. This 
behaviour appeared unjustifiable . and cruel. 
When he already commanded Asia from, the 
Indies to the Syrian sea, how. sordid was it to 
quarrel for two cities with a prince who was his 
.father-in-law, and who laboured under so painful 
Ja reverse of fortune. A strong proof how true 
Jthe maxim of Plato is, that “ The man who would 
/be truly happy should not study to enlarge his 
* estate, but to contract his desires." For he who 
does not restrain his avarice must for ever he 
poor. m ..... 

However, Demetrius, far from being intimi- 
dated, said, “Though I had lost a thousand 
battles as great as that . of Ipsus, nothing should 
bring me to buy the alliance of Seleucus ; ” and, 
upon this principle, he garrisoned these cities in 


the strongest manner. About this time having 
intelligence that Athens was divided into frac- 
P® 115 * and that Lachares, taking advantage of 
these, had. seized the government, he expected to 
take the city with ease, if he appeared suddenly 
before it. Accordingly he set out with a con- 
siderable fleet, and crossed the sea without dan- 
ger l but, on the coast of Attica he met with a 
storrn, in which he lost many ships and great 
numbers of his men.. . He escaped, however, him- 
sen, and began. hostilities against Athens, though 
with no great vigour.. fAs his operations answered 
no end, he sent his lieutenants to collect another 
fleet, and in the mean time entered Peloponnesus, 
and laid.siege to Mcssene. In one of the assaults 
he was in great danger ; for a dart which came 
from an engine, pierced through his jaw, and 
entered his mouth. But he recovered, and re- 
duced some cities that had revolted. After this, 
he invaded Attica again, took Eleusis and Rham- 
nus, and ravaged the country. Happening to 
take a ship loaded with wheat, which was bound 
for Athens, he hanged both the merchant and the 
pilot. This alarmed other merchants so much 
that they forbore . attempting anything of that 
kind, so that a famine ensued ; and, together with 
the want of bread corn, the people were in want' 
or everything else. A bushel of salt was sold for 
forty drachmas ,* and a peck f of wheat for three 
hundred. A fleet of 150 ships, which Ptolemy 
sent to their relief, appeared before ^Fgina; but 
the Encouragement it afforded them was of short 
continuance. A great reinforcement of ships 
cams to Demetrius from Peloponnesus and Cy- 
prus, so that he had not in all fewer than 300. 
Ptolemy’s fleet, therefore, weighed anchor and 
steered off. The tyrant Lachares at the same 
time made his escape privately, and abandoned 
the city. 

The Athenians, though thejrhad made a decree 
that no man, under pain of death, should men- 
tion peace or reconciliation with Demetrius, now 
opened the gates nearest him, and sent ambas- 
sadors to his camp. Not that they expected any 
favour from him, but they were forced to take 
that step by the extremity of famine. In the 
course of it many dreadful things happened, and 
this is related. among the rest. A father and his 
son were sitting in the same room in the last 
despair ; when a dead mouse Happening to fall 
from the roof of the house, they both started up 
and fought for it. Epicurus the philosopher is 
said at that time to have supported his friends 
and disciples with beans, which he shared with 
them, and counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition was the city, 
wheu Demetrius entered, it. He ordered all the 
Athenians to assemble in the theatre, which he 
surrounded with his troops ; and having planted 
his guards on each side the stage, he came down 
through the passage by which the tragedians 
enter. The fears of the people on his. appear- 
ance increased, but they were entirely dissipated 
wheu he began to speak ; for neither the accent 
of his voice was loud, nor his expressions severe. 
He complained of them in soft and easy terms, 
and taking them again into favour, made them a 

* Medimnus. 

t Afodius. These measures were something 
more, but we give only the round quantity. See 
the Table. 
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present of 3 00,000 measures of wheat,* and re- 
established such an administration as was most 
agreeable to them. 

'The orator Dromoclides observed the variety of 
acclamations amongst the people, and that in the 
joy of their hearts they endeavoured to outdo the 
encomiums of those that spoke from the rostrum. 
He therefore proposed a decree that the Piraeus 
and the fort of Munychia should be delivered up 
to king Demetrius. After this bill was passed, 
Demetrius, on his own authority, put a garrison 
in the museum; lest, if there should be another 
defection amongst the people, it might keep them 
from other enterprises. 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius im- 
mediately formed a design upon Lacedaemon. 
King Archidamus met him at Mantinea, where 
Demetrius defeated him in a pitched battle ; and, 
after he had put him to flight, he entered La- 
conia. There was another action almost in sight 
of Sparta, in which he killed 200 of the enemy, 
and made 500 prisoners ; so that he seemed almost 
master of a town which hitherto had never been 
taken. But surely fortune never displayed such 
sudden and extraordinary' vicissitudes in the life 
of any other prince ; in no other scene of things 
did she so often change from low to high, from a 
glorious to an abject condition, or again repair 
the ruins she had made. Hence he is said, in his 
greatest adversity, to have addressed her in the 
words of /rischyltis— 

Thou gavest me life and honour, and thy hand 
Now strikes me to the heart. 

When his affairs scemcd to be in so promising a 
train for power and empire, news was brought 
that Lysimachus, in the tirst place, had taken the 
cities he. had in Asia, that Ptolemy had dispos- 
sessed him of all Cyprus, except the city of 
Salamis, in which he had left his children and his 
mother, and that this town was now actually 
besieged. Fortune, however, like the woman in 
Archilochus — 

Whose right hand offered water, while the left 
Bore hostdc fire, — 

though she drew him from Lacedrcmon by these 
alarming tidings, yet soon raised him a new scene 
of light and hope. She availed herself of these 
circumstances. 

After the death of Cassander, his eldest son 
Philip had but a short reign over the Macedo- 
nians for he died soon after his father. The two 
remaining brothers were perpetually at variance. 
One of them, named Antipat cr, having kilted his 
mother Thessnlonica, Alexander the other bro- 
ther called in the Greek princes to his assistance, 
Pyrrhus from Epirus, and Demetrius from Pelo- 
ponnesus. Pyrrhus arrived first, and seized a 
considerable part of Macedonia, which he kept 
for liis reward, and by that means became a for- 
midable neighbour to Alexander. Demetrius no 
sooner received the^ letters than he marched his 
forces thither likewise, and the young prince was 
still more afraid of him on account oi his great 
name and dignity. He met him, however, at 
Dium, and received him in the most respectful 
manner, hut told him at the same time that his 
affairs did not now require his presence. Hence 
mutual jealousies arose, and Demetrius, as he 


* Medimr.i. 


was going to sup with Alexander upon his invita- 
tion, was informed that there was a design 
against his life, which was to be put in execu- 
tion in the midst of the entertainment. Deme- 
trius was not in the least disconcerted ; he only 
slackened his pace, and gave orders to his 
generals to keep the troops under arms ; after 
which he took his guards and the officers of Ids 
household, who were much more numerous than 
those of Alexander, and commanded them to 
enter the banqueting room with him, and to 
remain there till he rose from table. Alexander's 
people, intimidated by his train, durst not attaclL 4 \ 
Demetrius : and lie, for his part, pretending thatM , 
he was not disposed to drink that evening, soonKv 
withdrew. Next day, he prepared to decamp 
and, alleging that he was called off by some new 
emergency, desired Alexander to excuse 1 dm if' 
he left him soon this time \ and assured him that 
at some other opportunity he would make a 
longer stay. Alexander rejoiced that he was 
going away voluntarily, and without any hostile 
intentions, and accompanied him as far as Thes- 
saly. "When they came to Larissa, they renewed 
their invitations, but both with malignity in their 
hearts. In consequence of these polite man- 
oeuvres, Alexander fell into the snare of Deme- 
trius. He would not go with a guard, lest he 
should teacli the other to do the same, lie there- 
fore suffered that which lie was preparing for his 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the surer 
and more convenient execution. He went to sup 
with Demetrius; and as his host rose tip in,thc 
midst of the feast, Alexander was tcrriticd, and 
rose tip with him. Demetrius, when lie was at . \ 
the door, said no more to his guards than this, 1 
44 Kill the man that follows me and then went 
out. Upon which, they cut Alexander in pieces, 
and his friends who attempted to assist him. 
One of these is reported to have said, as he was ' 
dying, “Demetrius is but one day beforehand 
with us.” 

The night was, as might be expected, full of 
terror and confusion. In the morning the Mace- 
donians were greatly disturbed with the appre- 
hension that Demetrius would fall upon them 
with all liis forces ; but when, instead of an ap- 
pearance of hostilities, he sent a message desiring 
to speak with them, and vindicate what was done, 
they recovered their spirits, and resolved to re- 
ceive him with civility : when he came, he found 
it unnecessary to make long speeches. They 
hated Antipater for the murder ol his mother, and 
as they had no better prince at hand, they de- 
clared Demetrius king, and conducted him into 
Macedonia. The Macedonians who were at 
home, proved not averse to the change ; for they 
always remembered with horror Cassander's base 
behaviour to Alexander the Great ; and if they 
had any regard left for^ the moderation of old 
Antipatcr, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, 
who had married his daughter Pin In, and had rtv 
son by her to succeed him in the throne, a you tin 
who was already grown up, and at this very timeL 
bore arms under Ins father. ^ *1 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, 
Demetrius received news that Ptolemy had set 
his wife and children at liberty, and dismissed 1 
them with presents and other tokens of honour. 
He was informed loo, that his daughter, who had 
been married to Selcucus, was now w ife to An* 
tiochus, the son of that prince, and declared 
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queen of the barbarous nations in Upper Asia. 
Antiochus was violently enamoured of the young 
Stratonice,. though she had a son by his father. 
His condition was extremely unhappy. He made 
the greatest efforts to conquer his passion, but 
they were of no avail. At last, considering that 
his desires were of the most extravagant kind, 
that there was no prospect of satisfaction for 
them, and that the succours of reason entirely 
failed, he resolved in his despair to rid himself of 
life, and bring it gradually to a period, by neglect- 
ing all care of his person, and abstaining from 

J )d ; for this purpose he made sickness his pre- 
ice. His physician, Erasistratus, easily dis- 
vered that his distemper was love ; but it was 
fficult to conjecture who was the object. In 
der to find it out, he spent whole days in his 
v-uamber ; and whenever any beautiful person of 
either sex entered it, he observed with great 
attention, not only his looks, hut every part and 
motion of the body which corresponds the most 
with the passions of the soul. When others 
entered he was entirely unaffected, but when 
Stratonice came in, as she often did, either alone 
or with Seleucus, he showed all the symptoms 
described by Sappho, the faltering voice, the 
burning blush, the languid eye, the sudden sweat, 
the tumultuous pulse; and at'Jcngth, the passion 
overcoming his spirits, a dcliqitium and mortal 
paleness. 

Erasistratus concluded from these. tokens that 
the prince was in love with Stratonice, and per- 
• ceived that he intended to carry the secret with 
him to the grave. He saw the difficulty of break- 
ing the matter to Seleucus ; yet he depending 
ja'pon the affection which the king had for his son, 
/(he ventured one day to tell him, that the young 
7 man's disorder was love, but love for which there 
was no remedy. The king, quite astonished, said, 
"How ! love for which there is no remedy ! ” 
u It is certainly so/' answered Erasistratus, 4 ‘ for 
he is in love with my wife.” "What! Erasis- 
tratus!” said the king, " would you, who are my 
friend, refuse to give up your wife to my son, 
when you see us in danger of losing our only 
hope?” "Nay, would you do such a thing,” 
answered the physician, " though you are his 
father, if he were in love with Stratonice?” 
"O my friend,” replied Seleucus, "how happy 
should I be, if either God or man could remove 
his affections thither ! I Would give up my king- 
dom, so I could but keep Antiochus.” He pro- 
nounced these words with so much emotion, and 
such a profusion of tears, that Erasistratus took 
him by the hand, and said, "Then there is no 
need of Erasistratus. You, sir, who are a father, 
a husband, and a king, will be the best physician, 
too, for your family.” 

Upon this, Seleucus summoned the people to 
meet in full assembly, and told them, it was his 
will and pleasure that Antiochus should inter- 

J ^arry with Stratonice, and that they should be 
dared king and queen of the Upper Provinces, 
e believed, he said, that Antiochus, who was 
ch an obedient son, would not oppose his desire ; 
d if the princess should oppose the marriage, as 
an unprecedented thing, ne hoped his friends 
would persuade her to think, that what was 
agreeable to the king, and advantageous to the 
kingdom, was both just and honourable. Such is 
said to have been the cause. of the marriage be- 
tween Antiochus and Stratonice. 
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Demetrius was now master of Macedonia and 
Thessaly ; and as he had great part of Pelopon- 
nesus too, and the cities of Klegara and Athens on 
the other side the Isthmus, he wanted to reduce 
the Bceotians, and threatened them with hostilities. 
At first they proposed to come to an accommoda- 
tion with him on reasonable conditions ; but Cleo- 
nymus, the Spartan, having thrown himself in the 
meantime into Thebes with his army, the Bceotians 
were so much elated, that, at the instigation of 
Pisis the Thespian, who was a leading man among 
them, they broke off the treaty. Demetrius then 
drew up his machines to the walls, and laid siege 
to Thebes ; upon which Cleonymus, apprehending 
the consequence, stole out ; and the Thebans 
were so much intimidated, that they immediately 
surrendered. Demetrius placed garrisons in their 
cities, exacted large contributions, and left Hiero- 
nymus, the historian, governor of Bceotia. He 
appeared, however, to make a merciful use of his 
victory, particularly in the case of Pisis ; for 
though he took him prisoner, he did not offer him 
any injury on the contrary, he treated him with 
great civility and politeness, and appointed him 
polcmarch of Thespis. 

Not long after this, Lysimachus being taken 
prisoner by Dromichactes, Deipetrius marched 
towards Thrace with all possible expedition, 
hoping to find it in a defenceless state. But, 
while he was gone, the Bceotians revolted again, 
and he had the mortification to hear on the road, 
that Lysimachus was set at liberty. He, there- 
fore, immediately turned back in great anger; 
and finding, on his return, that the Boeotians were 
already driven out of the field by his son Antigo- 
nus, he laid siege again to Thebes. However, as 
Pyrrhus had overrun all Thessaly, and was ad- 
vanced as far as Thermopylae, Demetrius left the 
conduct of the siege to his son Antigonus; and 
marched against the warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed 
a guard of 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse in Thessaly, 
and then returned to the siege. . His first opera- 
tion was to bring up his machine called /tele - 
poles ; but he proceeded in it with great labour, 
and by slow degrees, by reason of its size and 
weight ; he could scarce move it two furlongs in 
two months.* As the Boeotians made a vigorous 
resistance, and Demetrius often obliged his men 
to renew the assault, rather out of a spirit of ani- 
mosity, than the hope of any advantage, young 
Antigonus was greatly concerned at seeing such 
numbers fall; and said, "Why, sir, do we let 
these brave fellows lose their lives without any 
necessity?” Demetrius, offended at the liberty 
he took, made answer, "Why do you. trouble 
yourself about it ? Have you any provisions to 
find for the dead ? ” To show, however, that he 
was not prodigal of the lives of his troops only, 
he took his share in the danger, and received a 
wound from a lance, that pierced through his 
neck. This gave him excessive pain, yet he con- 
tinued the siege till he once more made himself 
master of Thebes. He entered the city with 
such an air of resentment and severity, that the 
inhabitants expected to suffer the most dreadful 
punishments ; yet he contented himself, with 
putting thirteen of them to death, and banishing 

*• A wonderful kind of motion this for a machine 
that ran upon wheels ! about twelve inches in an 
hour! 
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a few more. All the rest he pardoned. Thus 
Thebes was taken twice within ten years after its 
being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and De- 
metrius on this occasion took a very' extraordi- 
nary step. As the AStolians were in possession of 
the passes to Delphi, he ordered the games to be 
solemnized at Athens ; alleging, that they could 
not pay their homage to Apollo in a more proper 
place than that where the people considered him 
as their patron and progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia ; but 
as he was naturally indisposed for a life of quiet 
and inaction, and observed besides that the 
Macedonians were attentive and obedient to him 
in time of war, though turbulent and seditious in 
peace, he undertook an expedition against the 
/Etolians. After he had ravaged the country', he 
left Pantauchus there with a respectable army, 
and with the rest of his forces marched against 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was coming to seek him ; but 
as. they happened to take different roads, and' 
missed each other, Demetrius laid waste Epirus, 
and Py’rrhus falling upon Pantauchus, obliged 
him to stand on his defence. The two generals 
met in the action, and both gave and received i 
1 wounds. Pj'rrhus, however, defeated his adver- , 
sary, killed great numbers of his men, and made 
j 5000 prisoners. I 

Tins battle was the principal cause of Deme- ! 
trius’s ruin ; for Pyrrhus was not so much hated j 
by the Macedonians for the mischief he had done 
them, as admired for his personal bravery’ ; and 
the late battle in particular gained him great 
honour: insomuch, that many of the Mace- 
donians said that of all the kings, it was in Pyr- 
rhus only that they saw a lively image of Alex- 
ander’s valour ; whereas, the other princes, 
especially Demetrius, imitated him only in a 
theatrical manner, by affecting a lofty port and 
majestic air. 

Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like a 
theatrical king. For he not only affected a super- 
fluity of ornament in wearing a double diadem, 
and a robe of purple, interwoven with gold, but 
he had his shoes made of cloth of gold, with soles 
of fine purple. There was a robe a long time in 
wearing for him, of most sumptuous magnifi- 
cence. The figure of the world and all the 
heavenly bodies were to be represented upon it : 
but it was left unfinished, on account of his 
change of fortune. Nor did any of his successors 
ever presume to .wear it, though Maccdon had 
many pompous kings after him. 

This ostentation of dress offended a people who 
were unaccustomed to such sights ; but his lux- 
urious and dissolute manner of life was a more 
obnoxious circumstance : and what disobliged 
them most of all was his difficulty of access. F or 
he cither refused to see those who applied to 
him, or behaved to them in a harsh and haughty 
manner. Though he favoured thc^ Athenians 
more than the rest of the Greeks, their ambassa- 
dors waited two years at his court for an answer. 
The Lacedaemonians happening to send only 
one amba<sadoj to him, he considered it as an 
affront, and said in great anger, ** What ! have 
the Laccdxmonians sent no more than orie am- 
bassador? ” " No," said the Spartan, acutely in 
his laconic way, “ one ambassador to one king." 

One day, when he seemed to come out in a 
more obliging temper, and to be something less 


inaccessible,- he was presented with several pe- 
titions^ all which he received, and put them in ' 
the skirt of his robe. The people of course \ 
followed him with great joy : but no sooner was ( 
he come to the bridge over the Axiut than he 
opened his robe, and shook them all into the 
river. This stung the Macedonians to the heart; 
when, looking for the protection of a king, they 
found the insolence of a tyrant. And this treat- 
ment appeared the harder to such ns had seen, or ' 
heard from those who had seen, how kind the 
behaviour of Philip was on such occasions. An 
old woman was one day very troublesome to liirf - , 
in the street, and begged with great importunity 
to be heard : He said he was not at leisunJ). 
“Then," cried the old woman, “you should noVt 
be a king." The king was struck "ith tiieseVl 
words ; and having considered the thing a mo-'? 
ment, he returned to his palace ; where, post- 
poning all other affairs, he gave audience for 
several days to all who chose to apply to him, 
beginning with the old woman. Indeed, nothing 
becomes a king so much as the distribution of 
justice. For “ Mars is a tyrant/’ as Timotheus 
expresses it ; but “Justice/’ according to Pindar, 
“is the rightful sovereign of the world." The 
things, which Homer tells us, kings receive from 
Jove, arc not machines for taking towns, or ships 
with brazen beaks, but law and justice :* these they 
arc to guard and cultivate. And it is not the 
most warlike, the most violent and sanguinary* 
but the justest of princes whom he calls the 
disciple of Jupiter. t But Demetrius was pleased 
with an appellation quite opposite to that which 
is given the king of the gods. For Jupitcrds 
called Policus and Pcliitckus , the. /a iron anuy 
guardian of cities ; Demetrius is sumamed l’ 
Pc tierce tes , the destroyer ej cities. Thus, in con- 
sequence of the union of power and folly, vice is 1 
substituted in the place of virtue, and the ideas 
of glory and injustice are united too. 

When Demetrius laid dangerously ill at Pella, 

1 he was very’ near losing Macedonia ; for Pj’rrhus, 
by a sudden inroad, penetrated as far as Ldc'vi : 
but as soon as he recovered, lie repulsed him 
with case, and afterwards. he came to terms with 
him ; for he was not willing to be hindered, by 
skirmishing for posts with Pyrrhus, from the 
pursuit of greater and more arduous enterprises, 

Ifis scheme was to recover all his father’s do- 
minions ; and his preparations were suitable (0 
the greatness of the object. For he had raised 
an army of pS,ooo foot, and near 12,000 horse ; 
and he was building 500 galleys in the ports cf 
Pirajus, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella.. lie went 
himself to all these places, to give directions to 
the workmen, and assist in the construction. All 
the world was surprised, not only at the number, 
but at the greatness of his works. For no man 
before his time, ever saw a galley of fifteen or 
sixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, inucru, 
Ptolemy Philopatcr built one of forty banks ; ip \ 
length was 2 So cubits, and its height to the tdp i 
of the prow 4S cubits. Four hundred marine!.^ « , 
belonged to it, exclusive of the rowers, who werltj J 
no fewer than 4000 ; and the decks and. the 
several interstices were capable of containing 
near 3000 soldiers. Tliis, however, was mem 
matter of curiosity; for it differed very* /‘trie 
from an immovable building, and was calculated 
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more for show than for use, as it could not he put 
in motion without great difficulty and danger. 
But the ships of Demetrius had their use as well 
as beauty ; with all their magnificence of con- 
struction, they were equally fit for fighting ; and 
though they were admirable for their size, they 
were still more so for the swiftness of their mo- 
tion. 

Demetrius having provided such an armament 
for the invasion of Asia as no man ever had 
before him, except Alexander the Great; Se- 
leucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, united against 
him. They likewise joined in an application to 
Ryrrhus, desiring him to fall upon Macedonia; 
and not to look to himself as bound by the treaty 
vfith Demetrius, since that prince had entered 
V/nto it, not with any regard to the advantage of 
'Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid future hostilities, 
but merely for his own sake, that he might at 
present be at liberty to turn his arms against 
whom he pleased. As Pyrrhus accepted the pro- 
posal, Demetrius, while he was preparing for his 
voyage, found himself surrounded with war at 
home. For, at one instant of time, Ptolemy 
came with a great fleet to draw Greece off from 
its present master ; Lysimachus invaded Mace- 
donia from Thrace ; and Pyrrhus entering it 
from a nearer quarter, joined in ravaging the 
country. Demetrius, on this occasion, left his 
son in Greece, and went himself to the relief of 
Macedonia. His first operations were intended 
against Lysimachus, but as he was upon his 
march he received an account that Pyrrhus had 
taken Bercea ; and 4 the news soon spreading 
among his Macedonians, he could do nothing 
bn an orderly manner ; for nothing was to be 
if found in the whole army but lamentations, tears, 
7 and expressions of resentment and reproach 
I against their king. They were even ready to 
'march off, under pretence of attending to their 
domestic affairs, but in fact to join Lysimachus. 

In this case Demetrius thought proper to get 
at the greatest distance he could from Lysima- 
chus, and turn his arms against Pyrrhus. Lysi- 
machus was of their own nation, and many of 
them knew him in the service of Alexander ; 
whereas Pyrrhus was an entire stranger, and 
therefore he thought the Macedonians would 
never give him the preference. But he was 
sadly mistaken in his conjecture ; and he soon 
found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. _ The 
Macedonians always admired his distinguished 
valour, and had of old been accustomed to think 
the best man in the field the most worthy of a 
crown. Besides, they received daily accounts 
of the clemency with which he behaved to his 
prisoners. Indeed, they were inclined to desert 
to him or any other, so they could but get rid 
of Demetrius. They therefore began to go off 
privately, and in small parties at first, but after- 
wards there was nothing but open disorder and 
mutiny in the camp. At last spine of them hpd 
tlie assurance to go to Demetrius, and bid him 
Provide for himself by flight, for the Macedonians 
J/tJ hey told him) were tired of fighting to maintain 
'pis luxury. These expressions appeared modest 
in comparison of the rude behaviour of others. 
He therefore entered his tent not like a real king, 
but a theatrical one, and having quitted his royal 
robe for a black one, privately withdrew. As 
multitudes were pillaging his tent, who not only 
tore it in pieces, but fought for the plunder. 
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Pyrrhus^ made his appearance ; upon which, the 
tumult instantly ceased, and the whole army 
submitted to him. Lysimachus and he then 
divided Macedonia between them, which De- 
metrius had held without disturbance for seven 
years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of 
power, fled to Cassandria, where his wife Phila 
was. Nothing could equal her sorrow on this 
occasion. She could not bear to see the unfortu- 
nate Demetrius once more a private man and an 
exile ! in her despair, therefore, and detestation 
of Fortune, who was always more constant to him 
in her visits of adversity than prosperity, she 
took poison. 

Demetrius, however, resolved to gather up the 
remains of his wreck ; for which purpose he re- 
paired to Greece, and collected such of his friends 
and officers as he found there. Menelaus, in one 
of the tragedies of Sophocles, gives this picture 
of his own fortune — 

I move on Fortune's rapid wheel : my lot 
For ever changing like the changeful moon, 

That each night varies ; hardly now perceived ; 
And now she shows her bright horn ; by degrees 
She fills her orb with light ; but when she reigns 
In all her pride, she then begins once more < 
To waste her glories, till dissolved and lost. 

She sinks again to darkness. 

But this picture is more applicable, to Demetrius, 
in his increase and wane, his splendour and ob- 
scurity. _ His glory seemed now entirely eclipsed 
and extinguished, and yet it broke out again, 
and shone with new splendour. Fresh forces 
came in, and gradually filled up the measure 
of his hopes. This was the first time he addressed 
the cities as a private man, and without any of 
the ensigns of royalty.^ Somebody seeing himat 
Thebes in this condition, applied to him, with 
propriety enough, those verses of Euripides — 

To Dirce’s fountain, and Ismenus’ shore 

In mortal form he moves a God no more. 

When he had got into the high road of hope 
again, and had once more a respectable force 
and form of royalty about him, he restored the 
Thebans their ancient government and laws. At 
the same time the Athenians abandoned his 
interests, and rasing out of their registers the 
name of Diphilus, who was then priest of the 
gods' protectors, ordered archons to be appointed 
again, according to ancient custom. They like- 
wise sent for Pyrrhus from Macedonia, because 
they saw Demetrius grown stronger than they 
expected ; Demetrius, greatly enraged, marched 
immediately to attack them, and laid strong siege 
to the city. But Crates the philosopher, a man 
of great reputation and authority, being sept out 
to him by the people, partly by his entreaties for 
the Athenians, and partly by representing^ him 
that his interest laid another way, prevailed on 
Demetrius to raise the siege. After this, be 
collected all his ships, embarked his army, which 
consisted of 11,000 foot, beside^ cavalry, and 
sailed to Asia, in hopes of drawing Caria and 
Lydia over from Lysimachus. Eurydice, the 
sister of Phila, received him at Miletus, having 
brought with her Ptolemais, a daughter she had 
by Ptolemy, who had formerly been promised 
him upon the application of Seleucus. Demetrius 
married her with the free consent of Eurydice, 
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and soon after attempted the cities in that quarter ; 
many of them opened their gates to him, and 
many others he took by force. Among the latter 
was Sardis. Somi of the officers of Lysimachus 
likewise deserted to him, and brought sufficient 
appointments of money and troops with them. 
But, as Agathodes the son of Lysimachus came 
against him with a great army, he marched to 
Phrygia, with an intention to seize Armenia, and 
then to try Media and the Upper Provinces, 
which might afford him many places of retreat- 
upon occasion. Agathodes followed him dose, i 
and as he found Demetrius superior in all the 
skirmishes that he ventured upon, he betook him- 
self to cutting off his convoys. This distressed 
him not a little ; and, what was another disagree- 
able circumstance, his soldiers suspected that he 
designed to lead them into Armenia and Media. 

The famine increased every day ; and by mis- 
taking the fords of the river Lycus he had a great 
number of men swept away with the stream. Vet, 
amidst. all their distress, his troops were capable 
of jesting. One of them wrote upon the door of 
Jus tent the beginning of the tragedy of CEdipus 
with a small alteration : 

Thou offspringof the blind old king Antigonus, 
Where dost thou lead us ? 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it 
commonly happens when people are under a 
necessity of eating anything, however unwhole- 
some, so that finding he had lost in all not less 
than Sooo men, he turned back with the rest. 
When he came down to Tarsus, he was desirous 
of sparing the country, because it belonged to 
Selcucus, and lie did not think proper to' give 
him any pretence to declare against him. J3ut 
perceiving that it was impossible for his troops to 
avoid taking something, when they were reduced 
to such extremities, and that Agathodes had 
fortified the passes of Mount Taurus, he wrote a 
letter to Selcucus containing n long and moving 
detail of his misfortune, and concluding with 
strong entreaties that he would take compassion 
on a prince who was allied to him, and whose 
sufferings were such as even an enemy might be 
affected with. 

Scleucus was touched with pitj' t and sent orders 
to his lieutenants in those parts to supply De- 
metrius with everything 'Suitable to the state of 
a king, and his army with sufiident provisions. 
But Patrocles, who was a man of understanding, 
and a faithful friend to Selcucus, went to that 
prince and represented to him, that, the expense 
of furnishing the troops of Demetrius with pro- 
visions was a thing of small importance, in com- 
parison of suffering Demetrius himself to remain 
in the country, who was always one of the most 
violent and enterprising princes in the world, and 
now was in such desperate circumstances as might 
put even those of the mildest dispositions on bold 
and unjust attempts. 

Upon these representations Selcucus marched 
into Cilicia with a great army. Demetrius, 
astonished and terrified at the sudden change of 
Selcucus, withdrew to the strongest posts he 
could find upon Mount Taurus, and sent a 
message to him, begging that he might be suffered 
to make a conquest of some free nations of bar- 
barians, and by settling amongst them as their 
king, put a period to his wanderings. If this 
could not be granted, he hoped Scleucus would 


at least pciTn.it him. to winter in that country, and 
not, by. driving him out. naked and in want of 
everything, expose him in that condition to his 
enemies. 

All these proposals having a suspicious appear- 
ance to Scleucus, he made answer, that lie might, 
if he pleased, spend two months of the winter in 
Catnonia, if he sent him his principal friends as 
hostages. But at the same, time he secured the 
passes into Syria. Demetrius, thus surrounded 
like a wild beast in the toils, was under a necessity 
of having recourse to violence. He therefore 
ravaged the country, and had the advantage o\i\ 
Selcucus whenever he attacked him. Sclcucili , 
once beset him with his armed chariots, and ycl\ 
he broke through them, and put his enemy to thcl\ 
rout. After this he dislodged the corps that was')' 
to defend the heights on the side of Syria, and 
made himself master of the passages. 

Elevated with this success, and finding the 
courage of his men restored, he prepared to fight 
a decisive battle with Scleucus. That prince was 
now in great perplexity. He had rejected the 
succours offered him by Lysimachus, lor want of 
confidence in his honour, and from an appre- 
hension of his designs ; and he was loath to tra- 
ins strength with Demetrius, because he dreaded 
his desperate courage, as well as his usual change 
of fortune, which often raised him from great 
misery to the summit' of power. In the mean 
time Demetrius was seized with a fit of sickness 
which greatly impaired his personal vigour, and 
entirely ruined his affairs: for part of his men 
went over to the enemy, and part left their colours 
and dispersed. In forty days he recovered wKh 
great difficulty ; and, getting under march \wtliY 
the remains of his army, made a feint of moving I 
towards Cilicia. But afterwards in the nighthc I 
decamped without sound of trumpet, and taking J 
the contrary way, crossed Mount Amanus, ami 
ravaged the country on the other side as far as 
Cyrrhcstica. 

Selcucus followed, and encamped very, war 
him. Demetrius then put his army in motion in 
the night, in hopes of surprising him. Scleucus 
was retired to rest ; and in all probability his 
enemy would have succeeded, had not some 
deserters informed him of his danger, just time 
enough for him to put himself in .a posture of 
defence. Upon this he started up in great con- 
sternation, and ordered the trumpets to sound an 
alarm ; and as he put on his sandals, he said to 
Ins friends, “ What a terrible wild beast arc wc 
engaged with 1" Demetrius perceiving by the 
tumult in the enemy’s camp that, his scheme was 
discovered, retired as fast as possible. 

At break of day Selcucus offered him battle, 
when Demetrius ordering one of his officers to 
take care of one wing, put himself at the head o* 
the other, and made some impression upon the 
enemy. Meantime Scleucus quitting hts hojsci 
and laying nridc liis helmet, presented himself t(* \ 
Demetrius's hired troops with only his buckler im t 
liis hand, exhorting them to come over to him A 
and to be convinced at last that it was to spare 
them, not Demetrius, that he had been so long 
about the war. Upon which they nlUalutcd bin 
king, and ranged themselves under lus banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had 
experienced, he thought this the most terrible, 
yet imagining that he might extricate hmiscll 
from this distress as well as the rest, fled to trie 
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passes of Mount Amanus, and paining a thick 
wood, waited there for the night, with a few 
friends and attendants who followed his fortune. 
His intention was, if possible, to take the way to 
Caunus, where he hoped to find his fleet, and 
from thence to make his escape hy sea ; hut 
knowing he had not provisions even for that day, 
lie sought for some other expedient. Afterwards 
one of liip friends, named Sosigenes, arrived with 
400 pieces of gold in his purse ; with the assist- 
ance of which money they hoped to reach the sea. 
Accordingly when night came, they attempted to 
pass the heights ; but finding a number of fires 
'lighted there by the enemy, they despaired of 
succeeding that way; and returned to their 
former retreat, hut neither with their whole com- 
/pany (for some had gone off), nor with the same 
spirits. One of them venturing to tell him, that 
he thought it was best for him to surrender him- 
self to Selcucus, Demetrius drew his sword to 
kill himself ; but his friends interposed, and con- 
soling him in the best manner they could, per- 
suaded him to follow his advice : in consequence 
of which lie sent to Selcucus, and yielded himself 
to his discretion. 

Upon this news, Selcucus said to those about 
him, " It is not the good fortune of Demetrius, 
but mine, that now saves him ; and that adds to 
other favours, this opportunity of testifying my 
humanity.' 1 Then, calling the officers of lus 
household, he ordered them to pitch a royal tent, 
and to provide everything else for his reception 
and entertainment in the most magnificent manner. 
As there happened to be in the service of Scleucus 
one ApollonideSj who was an old acquaintance of 
Demetrius, he immediately sent that person to 
i/him, that he might be more at ease, and come 
if with the greater confidence, as to a son-in-law and 
/ a friend. 

1 On the discovery of this favourable disposition 
of Selcucus towards him, at a first view, and 
afterwards, a great number of the courtiers waited 
on Demetrius, and strove which should pay him 
the most respect ; for it was expected that his 
interest with Seleucus would soon be the best in 
the kingdom. But these compliments turned. the 
compassion which his distress had excited into 
jealousy, and gave occasion to the envious, and 
malevolent to divert the stream of the king’s 
humanity from him, by alarming him with appre- 
hensions of no insensible change, but of the 
greatest commotions in his army on the sight of 
Demetrius. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with 
great satisfaction ; and others who followed to 
pay their court, brought extraordinary accounts 
of the kindness of Seleucus ; insomuch that De- 
metrius, though in the first shock of his misfortune, 
he had thought it a great disgrace, to surrender 
himself, was now displeased at his aversion to 
that step. Such confidence had he in the hopes 
they held out to him; when Pausanias coming 
With a party of horse and foot, to the number of 
lyioo, suddenly surrounded him, and drove away 
E/uch as he found inclined .to favour his cause. 
,/TVfter he had thus seized his person, instead of 
conducting him to the presence of Seleucus, he 
carried him to the Syrian Chersonesus. There 
he was l;cpt, indeed, under a strong guard, but 
Seleucus sent him a sufficient equipage, and 
supplied him with money and a table suitable to 
his rank. He had also places of exercise and 

walks worthy of a king ; his parks were well 
stored with game ; and such ofhis friends as had 
accompanied him in his flight, were permitted to 
attend him. Seleucus, too, had the complaisance 
often to send some of his people with kind and 
encouraging messages, intimating, that as soon 
as-Antiochus and Stratonice should arrive, terms 
of accommodation would be hit upon, and he would 
obtain his liberty. 

Under this.misfortunc, Demetrius wrote to his 
son, and to his officers and friends in Athens and 
Corinth, desiring them to trust neither his hand- 
writing nor his seal, but to act as if he were dead, 
and to keep the cities and all his remaining estates 
for Antigonus. When the young prince was 
informed of his father’s confinement, he was 
extremely concerned at it ; he put on mourning, 
and wrote not only to. the other kings, but to 
Seleucus himself; offering, on condition that his 
father were set free, to cede all the possessions 
they had left, and.delivcr himself up as a hostage. 
Many cities and princes joined in the request ; 
but Lysimachus was not of the number. On the 
contrary, he offered Seleucus a large sum of 
money to induce him to put Demetrius to death. 
Seleucus, who looked upon him in an indifferent 
light before, abhorred him as a villain for his 
proposal ; and only waited for the arrival of Antio- 
chus and Stratonice, to make them the compli- 
ment of restoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortune ' 
with patience, by custom learned to submit to it 
with a still better grace. For some time he took 
the exercises of hunting and running ; but he left 
them, by degrees, and sunk into indolence and 
inactivity. Afterwards he took to drinking and 
play, and spent most of his time in that kind of 
dissipation. Whether it was to put off the 
thoughts of his present condition, which he could 
not bear in his sober hours, and to drown reflection 
in the bowl ; or whether he was sensible at last 
that this was the sort of life., which, though 
originally the object of his desires, he had idly 
wandered from, to follow the dictates of an absurd 
ambition. Perhaps he considered that he had 
given himself and others, infinite trouble, by seek- 
ing with fleets and armies that happiness which 
he found, when lie least expected it, in ease, 
indulgence, and repose. For what other end 
does the wretched vanity of kings propose to 
itself in all their wars and dangers, but to quit the 
paths of virtue and honour for those of luxury and 
pleasure ; the sure consequence of their not know- 
ing what real pleasure and true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years* confinement in the 
Chersonesus, fell into a. distemper occasioned by 
idleness and excess, which carried him off at- the 
age of fifty-four. Seleucus was severely censured, 
and indeed was much concerned himself, for his 
unjust suspicions of Demetrius ; whereas he 
should have followed the. example of Dromichzetes, 
who, though a Thracian and barbarian, had 
treated Lysimachus, when his. prisoner, with all 
the generosity that became a king.. 

There was something of a. theatrical pomp even 
in the funeral of Demetrius. . For Antigonus 
being informed that they were bringing his father’s 
ashes to Greece, went to meet them with his 
whole fleet ; and finding them near the Isles of 
the Aegean sea, he took the urn, which was of 
solid gold, on board the admiral galley. The 
cities at which they touched sent crowns to adorn 
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the um, and persons in mourning to assist at the i 
funeral solemnity. 

Wien the fleet approached Corinth, the um 
was seen in a conspicuous position upon the stem 
of the vessel, adorned with a purple robe and a 
diadem, and attended by a company of young 
men well armed. Xcnophantus, a most cele- 
brated performer on the flute, sat by the um, and 
played a solemn air. The oars kept time with 
the notes, and accompanied them with a melan- 
choly sound, like that of mourners in a funeral 
procession, beating their breasts in concert with 
the music. But it was the mournful appearance 
and the tears of Antigonus that excited the 
greatest compassion among the people as they 
passed. After the Corinthians had bestowed 
crowns and all. due honours upon the remains, 
Antigonus carried them to Demetrias and de- 
posited them there. .This was a city called after 


the deceased, which he had peopled from the 
little towns about J oleos. 

Demetrius left behind him several children ; 
Antigonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his 
wife Phila ; two sons of the name of Demetrius ; 
one surnamed The S lender f by an Illyrian 
woman ;.the other was by Ptolemais, and came 
to be king of Cyrene. By Dcidamia he had 
Alexander, who took up his residence in Egypt ; 
and by his last wife Eurvdice he is said to have 
had a son named. Corrhxbus. His posterity 
enjoyed the throne in continued succession down 
to Perseus* the last king of Macedon/in whose 
time the Romans subdued that country. TlnV 
haying gone through the Macedonian drama, i 
is time that we bring the Roman upon the stage 

* About n6 years. 1 
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The grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony 
the orator, who followed the faction of Sylla, and 
was put to death by Marius.f His father was 
Antony, surnamed tne Cretan, a man of no figure 
or consequence in the political world , t but dis- 
tinguished for his integrity, benevolence, and 
liberality ; of which the following little circum- 
stance is a sufficient proof. His fortune was not 
large ; and his. wife, therefore, very prudently 
laid some restraint on his munificent disposition. 
An acquaintance of his, who was under some 
pecuniary difficulties, applied to him for assist- 
ance. Antony, having no money at command, 
ordered his boy to bring him a silver basin full 
of water, under a pretence of shaving. After the 
boy was dismissed, he gave the basin to his friend, 
and bade him make what use of it lie thought 
proper. The disappearance of the basin occa- 
sioned no small commotion in the family; and 
Antony finding his wife prepared to take a severe 
account of the servants, begged her pardon, and 
told her the truth. 

His wife’s name was Julia; she was of the 
family of the Cscsars, and a woman of distin- 
guished merit and modesty. Under her auspices 
Mark Antony received his education ; when, 
after the death of his father, she married Cor- 
nelius. Lcntulus, whom Cicero put to death for 
engaging in the conspiracy of Catiline. This 
was the origin of that lasting enmity which sub- 
sisted between .Cicero and Antony. The latter 
affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged 
to beg the body of Cicero's wife for interment. 
But this is not true ; for none of those, who 
suffered on the same, occasion, under Cicero, 
were, refused this privilege. Antony was engag- 
ing in his person, and was unfortunate enough 
to fall into the good graces and friendship of 
Curio, a man who was devoted to every species 
of licentiousness, and who, to render Antony the 
more dependent on him, led him into all the 


f Valerius Maximus says, that Antony the 
orator was put to death by the joint order of 
Cinna and Marius. But Cicero mentions Cinna 
as the immediate cause. Cic.' Phili/ /.. 

£ Nevertheless, he conducted the war in Crete, 
and from thence was called Crctcnsis, 


excesses of indulging in. wine and women, and 
all the expenses that such indulgences arc at- 
tended with. Of course, he was soon deeply 
involved in debt, and owed at least 250 talents, 
while he was a very young, man. Curio was 
bound for the. payment of this money ; and his 
father being informed of. it, banished Antony 
from his house. Thus dismissed, he attached 
himself to Clodius, that pestilent and audacious 
tribune, who threw the state into such dreadful 
disorder; till weary of his mad measures, a id* 
fearful of his opponents, he. passed into Greece, 
where he employed himself in military exercises, 
and the study of eloquence. The Asjatic style § 
was then much in vogue, and Antony fell .natur- 
ally into it; for it was correspondent with mV 
manners, which were vain, pompous, insolent, 
and assuming. . . . 

In Greece he received an invitation fro m 
Gabinius the proconsul, to make a campaign 
with him in Syria. B This invitation he refused 
to accept, as a private man ; but being appointed 
to the command of the cavalry* he.attcndcd him. 
His first operation was against Aristobulus, who 
had excited the Jews to revolt. . He was the first 
who scaled the wall ; and this he did in the , 
highest part. He drove Aristobulus from all 
his forts : and afterwards, with a handful of men, 
defeated his numerous army in a pitched battle. 
Most of the enemy were slain, and Aristobulus 
and his son were taken prisoners. Upon the 
conclusion of this war, Gabinius was solicited by 
Ptolemy to carry his arms into Egypt, ami restore 
him to his kingdom. The reward of this service 
was to be 30,000 talents. Most of the officers 

§ Cicero, in his Brutus, mentions two .sorts rii 
style called the Asia tic. Unttm scntcntiosum rit 
arrutum , scntcr.tiis non tain gruyibus ct srzerds 
qua f ft ccncinnis ct vert us t is. A hud a utem £tut rtrt 
cst non tan: sententiis/requentatum quamycrbi$\ \ 
voluerc , atquc inciiatum ,* quali nunc cst Asia 
iota , nee Jlumine solum era tier, is, sed char: 
exomato et/accto gencre vervorum. 

5 Aulus Gabinius was consul in the year ol 
Rome 695 ; and the year following he went into 
Syria. 

Dion. 1 . xxxix. 
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disapproved of the expedition ; and Gabinius 
himself did not readily enter into it, though the 
money pleaded strongly in his behalf. Antony, 
however, ambitious of great enterprises, and vain 
of gratifying a suppliant king, used every means 
to draw Gabinius into the. service, and prevailed. 
It was the general opinion, that the march to 
Pelusium was more dangerous than the war that 
was to follow. For they were to pass over a 
sandy and unwatcred country’, by the filthy 
marsh, of Serbonis, whose stagnant ooze the 
Egyptians call the exhalations of Typhon ; 
..though it is probably no more than the drainings 
yif the Red Sea, which is there separated from 
/the Mediterranean only by a small neck of land. 
j Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry’, 
f not only seized the straits, but took the large city 
of Pelusium, and made the garrison prisoners. 
I3y this operation he at once opened a secure 
passage for the army’, and a fair prospect of 
victory for their general. The same love of 
glory which was so serviceable to his own party, 
was, on this occasion, advantageous to the 
enemy. For when Ptolemy entered Pelusium, 
in the rage of revenge, he would have put the 
citizens to death, but Antony resolutely opposed 
it, and prevented him from executing his horrid 
purpose. In the several actions where he was 
concerned, he gave distinguished proofs of his 
conduct and valour, but especially in that man- 
oeuvre where, by wheeling about and attacking 
the enemy’ in the rear, he enabled those who 
charged in front to gain a complete victory. 
For this action he received suitable honours and 
rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archclaus, 
who fell in the battle, was taken notice of even 
by the common men. He had been his intimate 
friend, and connected with him in the rights of 
hospitality ; and though he was obliged, by his 
duty, to oppose him in the field, he no sooner 
heard that he was fallen, than he ordered search 
to be made for his body, and interred it with 
regal magnificence. This conduct, made him 
respected in Alexandria, and admired by the 
Romans. 

Antony' had a noble dignity of countenance, a 
graceful length of beard, a large forehead, an 
aquiline nose ; and, upon the whole, the same 
manly aspect that we see in the pictures and 
statues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an 
ancient tradition, that his family was descended 
from Hercules, by a son of his called Anteon; 
and it was no wonder if Antony sought to con- 
firm this opinion, by affecting to resemble him 
in his air and his dress. Thus, when he appeared 
in public, he wore his vest' girt on the hips, a 
large sword, and over all a coarse mantle. That 
kind of conduct which would seem disagreeable 
to others, rendered him the darling of the army’. 
He talked with the soldiers in their own swagger- 
ing and ribald strain — ate and drank with them 

J public, and would stand to take his victuals at 
eir common table. He was pleasant, on the 
hject of his amours, reedy in assisting the 
intrigues of others, and easy under the raillery 
to which he was subjected by his own. His 
liberality to the soldiers and to his friends was 
the first foundation of his advancement, and 
continued to support him in that power which he 
was otherwise weakening by a thousand irregu- 
larities. One instance of his liberality’ I must 


1 

f: 


mention : he had ordered 250,000 drachmas 
(which the Romans call dccies) to he given to one 
of his friends ; his steward, who was startled at 
the extravagance of the sum, laid the silver in a 
heap, that he might see it as he passed. He 
saw it, and inquired what it was for ; ‘‘It is the 
sum," answered the steward, “that you ordered 
for a present.” Antony perceived his envious 
design, and, to mortify him still more, said coolly, 
“ I really thought the sum would have made a 
better figure. It is too little ; let it be doubled." * 
This, however, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompej' 
was with the senate. The people were for bring- 
ing Cmsar with his army out of Gaul. Curio, 
the friend of Antony, who had changed sides, 
and joined Cccsar, brought Antony likewise over 
to his interest. The inlluence he had obtained 
by his eloquence, and by that profusion of money 
in which he was supported by Caesar, enabled him 
to make Antony tribune of the people, and after- 
wards augur. Antony was no sooner in power than 
Caesar found the advantage of his services. I11 
the first place he opposed the consul Marcellus, 
.whose design was to give Pompey the command 
of the old legions, and at the same time to 
empower him to raise new ones. On this occa- 
sion he obtained a decree, that the forces then 
on foot should be sent into Syria, and join 
Bibulus in carrying on the war against the 
Parthians; and that none should give in their 
names to serve under Pompey. pn another 
occasion, when the senate would neither receive 
Ctesar's letters, nor suffer them to be read, he 
read them by virtue of his tribunitial authority ; 
and the requests of Czesar appearing moderate 
and reasonable, by this means he got over many 
to his interest. Two questions were at length 
put in the senate ; one, whether Pompey should 
dismiss his army; the other, whether Ctesar 
should give up his. There were but a few votes 
for the former, a large majority for the latter. 
Then Antony stood up, and put the question, 
whether both Caesar and Pompey should not 
dismiss their armies. This motion was received 
with great acclamations, and Antony was ap- 
plauded, and desired to put it to the vote. This 
being opposed by the consuls, the friends of 
Caesar made other proposals, which seemed by 
no means unreasonable. But they were over- 
ruled by Cato,f and Antony commanded by 
Lentulus the consul to leave the house. He left 
them with bitter execrations ; and disguising 
himself like a servant, accompanied only by 
Quintus Cassius, he hired a carriage, and went im- 
mediately to Caesar. As soon as they arrived, they 
exclaimed that nothing was conducted at Rome 
according to order or law, that even the tribunes 
were refused the privilege of speaking, and who- 
ever would rise in defence of the right must be 
expelled, and exposed to personal danger. 

Caesar, upon this, marched his army into Italy, 
and hence it was observed by Cicero, in his 
Philippics, that Antony was no less the cause of 
the civil war in Rome, than Helen had been of 


* The same story is told of Alexander, 
f Cicero asserts that. Antony was. the imme- 
diate cause of the civil. war; but if he could 
have laid down his prejudice, he might have dis- 
covered a more immediate cause in the impolitic 
resentment of Cato. 
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the Trojan war.* There is, however, but little 
truth in this assertion, Cmsnr was not so much 
a slave to the impulse of resentment ns to enter 
on so desperate a measure, if it had not been 
premeditated. Nor would he have carried war 
into the bowels of his country, merely because 
he saw Antony and Cassius hying to him in a 
mean dress and a hired carriage. At the same 
time, these things might give some colour to the 
commencement of these hostilities which had 
been lon^ determined. Cesar's motive was the ’ 
same which had before driven Alexander and 
Cyrus over the ruins of humankind, the insatiable 
lust of empire, the frantic ambition of being the 
first man upon earth, which he knew he could 
not be while Pompey was yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had 
driven Pompey out of Italy, his first design was 
to attack his legions in Spain, and having a. fleet 
in readiness, to go afterwards in pursuit of 
Pompey himself, while, in the mean time, Rome 
was left to the government of Lepidus the prmtor, 
and Italy and the army to the command of 
Antony tnc tribune. Antony, by the sociability 
of his disposition, soon made himself agreeable 
to the soldiers : for he ate and drank with them, 
and. made them presents to the utmost of his 
ability. To others, his conduct was less ac- 
ceptable. He was too indolent to attend to the 
cause of the injured, too violent and too im- 
patient when he was applied to on business, and 
infamous for his adulteries.. In short, though 
there was nothing tyrannical in the government of 
Cesar, it was rendered odious by the ill conduct 
of his friends ; and as Antony had the greatest 
share of the power, so he bore the greatest part 
of the blame. . Cesar, . notwithstanding, on his 
return from Spain, connived at his irregularities ; 
and, indeed, in the military appointment he had 
given him, he had not judged improperly; for 
Antony was a brave, skilful, and active general. 

Cesar embarked at Brundusium, sailed over 
:he Ionian sea with a small number of troops, 
and sent back the fleet, with orders that Antony 
and Gabinius should put the army on board, and 
proceed as fast . ns possible to. Macedonia. 
Gabinius was afraid of the sea, for it urns winter, 
and the passage was dangerous. He therefore 
marched his forces a long way round by land. 
Antony, on the other hand, being apprehensive 
that Cesar might be surrounded and overcome by 
his enemies, beat off Libo, who lay at anchor in 
the mouth of the haven of Brundusium. By 
sending out several small vessels, he encompassed 
Libo's galleys separately, and obliged them to 
retire. By this means he found an opportunity.to 
embark about 20.000 foot and 800 horse; and with 
these he set sail. The enemy discovered and 
made up to him; but he escaped by favour of a 
strong rale from the south, which made the sea 
so rough, that the pursuers could not reach him. 
The same wind, however, at first drove him upon 
a rocky shore, on which the sea bore so hard that 
there appeared no hope of escaping shipwreck ; 
but after a little, it turned to the south-west, and, 
blowing from land to the main sea, Antony sailed 
in safety, with the satisfaction of seeing the 
wrecks of the enemy’s fleet scattered along the 


* Jin the second Philippic. U t Helena T rc- 
jar.ls, sic iste huic rcipublicee causa Irlli; causa 
festts atquc exitii /tilt. 


coast. The storm had driven their ships upon the 
rocks and many of them went to pieces. Antony 
made his advantage of this disaster ; for he took 
several prisoners and a considerable booty. He 
likewise made himself master of the town of 
lassus ; and, by the seasonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs of Ccesar wore a more 
promising aspect. 

Antony distinguished himself in every battle 
that was fought. Twice he stopped the army 
m its flight, brought them back to the charge, 
and gained the victory*; so that, in point of 
military’ reputation, he was inferior only to Cesar. 
What opinion Gcsar had of his abilities appeared 
in the last decisive battle at Pharsalia ; he led the. 
right wiDg himself, and gave the left to Antony, 
as to the ablest of his officers. After this battle, 
Oesar being appointed dictator, went in pursuit 
of Pompey, and sent Antony' to Rome in character 
of general of the horse. This officer is next in 
power to the dictator, and in his absence he 
commands alone. For, after the election of a 
dictator, all other magistrates, the tribunes only 
excepted, are divested of their authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man 
who was fond of innovationSj proposed a law 
for abolishing debts, and solicited his friend 
Antony*, why was ever ready to gratify the people, 
to join him in this measure. On the other hand, 
Asinius and Trebcllius dissuaded him from it. 
Antony happened, at this time to suspect n 
criminal connection between Dolabella and his 
wife, whom, on. that account, lie dismissed, 
though she was his first cousin, and daughter to 
Caius Antonius, who had been 
Cicero. In consequence of 
Asinius and opposed Dolabella. 
taken possession of the forum, ’ 
pass his law by force ; and Antony 
by the senate to repel force with force, attacked 
him, killed several of his men, and lost some of 
his own. 

By this action he forfeited the favour of the 
people : but this was not the only thing that • 
rendered him obnoxious ; for men of sense and j 
virtue, as Cicero observes, could not but condemn j 
his nocturnal revels, his enormous extravagance, 
his scandalous levftlncss, his sleeping in the day, f 
his walks to carry; off the qualms of debauchery, • 
and his entertainments on the .marriages of ; 
players and buffoons. It is said, that after , 
drinking all night at the wedding of Hippins the \ 

E layer, he was summoned in the morning upon ; 

usincss to the forum, when, through a little too : 
much repletion, he was unfortunate enough, in 
the presence of the people, to return part of his ; 
evening fare by the way; it had entered ; and one of 1 
his friends received it in. his gown. Sergius the 
player had the greatest interest with him ; and 
Cytheris,* a lady of the same profession, had the 1 
management of his heart. She attended him in 
his excursions : and her equipage was by no mcara* 
inferior to his mother's. The people werje 
offended at the pomp of his travelling. pkattrA 
which was more fit fof the ornament of a triumph , . 
at his erecting tents on the road by groves ana j 
rivers, for the mqst luxurious dinners ; . at hit 
chariots drawn by’ lions ; and at Jus lodging ms 
ladies of pleasure and female musicians in the 
houses of modest an d sober people. -Tnis drea- 

* Cic. Ef. ttdAtt. I. r. C[>. jo. 
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tisfaction at the conduct of Antonycould not but 
be increased by the comparative view of Caesar. 
While the latter was supporting the fatigues of a 
military life, the former was indulging himself in 
all the dissipation oHuxury ; and, by means of 
his delegated power, insulting the citizens. 

This conduct occasioned a variety of disturb- 
ances in Rome, and gave the soldiers an oppor- 
tunity to abuse and plunder the people. There- 
fore, when Cmsar returned to Rome, he pardoned 
Dolabella; and being created consul the third 
time, he took Lepidus, and not Antony, for his 
colleague. Antony purchased Pompey's house ; 
\jbut, when he was required to make the payment, 
me expressed himself in very angry terms ; and 
fthis he tells us was the reason why lie would not 
go with Cmsar into Africa.. His former services he 
thought insufficiently repaid. Cmsar, however, by 
his disapprobation of Antony's conduct, seems to 
have thrown some restraint on his dissolute 
manner of life. He now took it into his head to 
marry, and made choice of Fulvia, the widow of 
the seditious Clodius, a woman by no means 
adapted to domestic employments, nor even con- 
tented with ruling her husband as a private man. 
Fulvin's ambition was to govern those that 
governed, and to command the leaders of armies. 
It was to Fulvia, therefore, that Cleopatra was 
obliged for teaching Antony due submission to 
female authority. . He had gone through such a 
course of discipline as made him perfectly 
tractable when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amuse the violent 
spirit of Fulvia by many whimsical and pleasant 
follies. When Cmsar, after his success in Spain, 
Avas on his return to Rome, Antony, amongst 
/ others, went to meet him ; but a report pre- 
f vailing that Cmsar was killed, and that the enemy 
* was marching into Italy, he returned immediately 
to Rome, and, in the disguise of a slave, went to 
his house by night, pretending that he had letters 
from Antony to Fulvia. He was introduced to 
her with his head muffled up; and, before she 
received the letter, she asked, with impatience, if 
Antony were well. He presented the letter to her 
in silence ; and, while she was opening it, he 
threw his arms around her neck and kissed her. 
We mention this as one instance out of many of 
his pleasantries. 

When Cmsar returned from Spain, most of the 
principal citizens went some days* journey to meet 
him ; but Antony met with the most distinguished 
reception, and had the honour to ride with Cmsar 
in the same chariot. After them came Brutus 
Albinus, and Octavius, the son of Cmsar's niece, 
who was afterwards called Augustus Cmsar, and 
for many years was emperor of Rome. Cmsar 
being created consul for the fifth time, chose 
Antony for his colleague ; but as he intended to 
quit the consulship in favour of Dolabella, he 
acquainted the senate with his resolution. Antony, 

J :withstanding, opposed this measure, and 
ded Dolabella with the most flagrant reproaches, 
•labella did not fail to return the abuse ; and 
isar, offended at their indecent behaviour, put 
the affair till another time. When it was 
again proposed, Antony insisted that the omens 
from the flight of birds were against the measure.* 
Thus Cmsar was obliged to give up Dolabella, 

* He had this power by virtue of his office as 
{ augur. 
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who was not a little mortified by his disappoint- 
ment. It appears, however, that Cmsar had as 
little regard for Dolabella as he had for Antony : 
for when both were accused of designs against 
him, he said, contemptuously enough, " It is -hot 
these fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale 
and the lean ; ” by which he meant Brutus and 
Cassius, who afterwards put him to death. 
Antony, without intending it, gave them a pre- 
tence for that, undertaking : When the Romans 
were celebrating the Lupercalia, Cmsar, in a 
triumphal habit, sat on the rostrum' to see the 
race,. On this occasion many of the young 
nobility . and the magistracy, anointed with oil, 
and having white thongs in their hands, run about 
and strike, as in sport, every one they meet : 
Antony was of the number, but regardless of the 
ceremonies of the institution, he took a garland 
of laurel, and wreathing it in a diadem, run to 
the rostrum, where, being lifted up by his com- 
panions, he. would have placed it on the head of 
Cmsar, intimating, thereby, the conveyance of 
regal power. Cmsar, however, seemed to decline 
the offer, and was therefore applauded by the 
people.. Antony persisted in his design ; and for 
some time there was a contest between them, 
while he that offered the diadem had the applause 
of his friends, and he that refused it, the acclama- 
tions of the multitude. Thus, what is singular 
enough, while the Romans endured everything 
that regal power could impose, they dreaded the 
name of king, as destructive of their liberty. 
Cmsar was much concerned at this transaction ; 
and, uncovering his neck, he offered his life to 
any or.e that would take it. At length the diadem 
was placed on one of his statues, but the tribunes 
took it off;* upon which the people followed 
them home with great acclamations. Afterwards, 
however, Cmsar showed that he resented this, by 
turning those tribunes out of office. The enter- 
prise of Brutus and Cassius derived strength and 
encouragement from these circumstances. To 
the rest of their friends, whom they had selected 
for the purpose, they wanted to draw over 
Antony. Trcbonius only objected to him ; he 
informed them that in their journey to meet 
Cmsar, he had been generally with him ; that he 
had sounded him on this business by hints, which 
though cautious, were intelligible ; and that he 
always expressed his disapprobation, though he 
never betrayed the secret. Upon this it was 
proposed, that Antony should fall at the same 
time with Cmsar; but Brutus opposed it. An 
action, undertaken in support of justice and the 
laws, he very properly thought, should have 
nothing unjust attending it. Of Antony, however, 
they were afraid, both in respect of his personal 
valour, and the influence of his office ; and it was 
agreed, that when Cmsar was in the house, and 
they were on the point of executing their purpose, 
Antony should be amused without by some pre- 
tended discourse of business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, 
Cmsar was slain, Antony absconded in the disguise 
of a slave ; but after he found that the conspirators 

* Trilntni plebis, Eftiditts Marcel lies, caseiitis- 
que Flavus corona fasciam detrahi, homincmque 
dud in vincula jusszsscnt, dolcns seu parum 
prospers motam regni mentionem , szve, nt 
ferebat , erepiam sibi gloriavi recusandi iribunos 
graviter inerepitos potestate privavit . Suet. 
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were assembled in the Capitol, and had no further 
designs of massacre, he invited them to come 
down, and sent^ his son to them as a hostage. 
That night Cassius supped with him, and Brutus 
with Lepidus. The day following, he assembled 
the senate, when he proposed that an act of 
amnesty should be passed ; and that provinces 
should be assigned to Brutus and Cassius. The 
senate confirmed this, and, at the same time, 
ratified the acts^ of Caisar. Thus Antony ac- 
quitted himself in this difficult affair with the 
highest reputation ; and, by saving Rome from a 
civil war, he proved himself a very able and 
valuable politician. But the intoxication of glory 
drew - him off from these wise and moderate 
counsels ; and, from his influence with the people, 
lie felt that if Brutus were borne down, he should 
be the first man in Rome. 'With this view, when 
Caesar’s body was exposed in the Jorum , lie 
undertook tnc customary funeral oration ; and 
when he found the people affected with his 
encomiums on the deceased, he endeavoured still 
more to excite their compassion, by all that was 
pitiable or aggravating in the massacre. For this 
purpose, in the close of his oration, he took the 
robe from the dead body, and held it up to them, 
bloody as it was, and pierced through with 
weapons ; nor did he hesitate, at the same time, 
to call the perpetrators of the deed, villains and 
murderers. This had such an effect upon the ! 
people that they immediately tore up the benches 
and the tables in the Jorum, to make a pile for 
the bod}* : After they had duly discharged the 
funeral rites, they snatched the burning brands 
from the pile, and went to attack the houses of 
the conspirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and 
Caesar's friends joined Antony. Calphurnia, the 
relict of Gcsar, entrusted him with her treasure, 
which amounted to 4000 talents. All Ctesar’s 
papers, which contained a particular account of 
his designs, were likewise^ delivered* up to him. 
Of these he made a very ingenious use ; for, by 
inserting in them what names he thought proper, 
he made some of his friends magistrates, and 
others senators ; some he .recalled from exile, and 
others he dismissed from prison, on pretence that 
all these things were so ordered by Crcsar. The 
people that were thus favoured, the Romans 
called Charonites ; * because, to support their 
title, they had recourse to the registers of the 
dead. The power of Antony, in short, was 
absolute : he was consul himself, his brother Caius 
was pnetor, and his brother Lucius tribune of the 
people. 

Such was the state of affairs when Octavius, 
who was the son of Cresar’s niece, and appointed 
his heir by will, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, 
where he resided when his uncle was killed. He 
first visited Antony as the friend of his uncle, and 
spoke to him concerning the money in his hands, 
and the legacy of seventy-five drachmas left to 
even* Roman citizen. Antony paid little regard 
to him at first ; and told him, it would be madness 
for an inexperienced young man, without friends, 
to take upon him so important an office as that of 
being executor to Cxsar. 

Octavius, however, was not thus repulsed : he 


* The slaves who were enfranchised by the last 
will of their masters, were likewise called 
C!u\rci:i(cs. 


still insisted on the money ; and Antony, on the 
other hand, did everything to mortify and affront 
him. He opposed him in his application for the 
tribuneship ; and when he made use of the golden 
chair, which had been granted by the senate to 
his uncle,* he threatened, that unless he desisted 
to solicit the people, he would commit him to 
prison. But when Octavius joined Cicero and 
the rest of Antony's enemies, and by their 
means obtained an interest in the senate ; when 
he continued to pay his court to the people, and 
drew the veteran soldiers from their quarters, 
Antony thought it was ‘time to accommodate; A 
and for this purpose gave him a meeting in the* J 
Capitol. V\ 

An accommodation took place, but it was soonT 
destroyed, for that night Antony dreamed that 1 
bis right band was thunderstruck ; and, in a 1 
few days after he was informed that Octavius 
had a design on his life. The latter would have 
justified himself, but was not believed ; so that, 
of course, the breach became as wide as ever. 
They now* went immediately over Italy, and 
endeavoured to be beforehand with each other, in 
securing, by rewards and promises, the old troops 
that were in different quarters, and such legions 
as were still on foot. 

Cicero, who had then considerable influence in 
the city, incensed the people against Antony, and 
prevailed on the senate to declare him a public 
enemy ; to send the rods and the rest of the prx- 
torial ensigns to young Cmsar, and to commission 
Hirtsus and Pansa, tfie consuls, to drive Antony 
out of Italy. The two armies engaged near 
Modena : and Caesar was present at the battle*/! 
Both the consuls were slain ,* but Antony was' ' 
defeated ; in his flight he was reduced to great 
extremities, particularly by famine. Distress, 
however, was to him a school of moral improve - j 
ment; and Antony, in adversity, was almost a 
man of virtue. Indeed it is common for men 
under misfortunes to have a clear idea of their 
duty ; but a change of conduct is not always the 
consequence. On such occasions they too often 
fall back into their former manners, through the 
inactivity of reason, and infirmity of mind. But 
Antony was even a pattern for his soldiers. From 
all the varieties of luxurious living, he came with 
readiness to drink a little stinking water, and to 
feed on the wild fruits and roots of the desert. 
Nay, it is said, that they ate the very hark of 
the trees ; and that, in passing the Alps, they fed 
on creatures that had never been accounted 
human food. 

Antony’s design was to join Lcpjdus, who 
commanded the army on the other side of the 
Alps ; and he had a reasonable prospect of ms 
friendship, from the good offices he had done him 
with Julius Cresar. When he came within a 
small distance of him he encamped ; but receiv- 
ing no encouragement, he resolved to hazard cut 
upon a single cast. His hair was uncombed, aihd 
his heard, which he had not shaven since lias * 
defeat, was long. In this forlorn figure, withV^a 
mourning mantle thrown over him, he came u ' 
the camp of Lepidus, and addressed himself to 
the soldiers. While some were affected with Ins 

* The senate had decreed to C.xsar the privi- 
lege of using a golden chair, adorned with a 
crown of gold and precious stones, in all the 
theatres. Dror.’. 1. xhv. 
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appearance, and others with • his eloquence, 
Lepidus, afraid of the consequence, ordered the 
trumpets to sound, that he might no longer be 
heard. This, however, contributed to heighten 
the compassion of the soldiers ; so that they sent 
Lielius and Clodius in the dress of those ladies 
who hired out their favours to the army, to assure 
Antony, that if he had resolution enough to 
attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet with 
many who were not only ready to receive him, 
but, if he should desire it, to kill Lepidus. An- 
tony would not suffer any violence to be offered 
to Lepidus ; but the day following, at the head of 
his troops, he crossed the river which, lay be- 
tween the two camps, and had the satisfaction 
to see Lepidus’s soldiers all the while stretching 
out their hands to him, and making way througli 
the entrenchments. 

When he had possessed himself of the camp of 
Lepidus, he treated him with great humanity. 
He saluted him by the name of father ; and 
though, in reality, everything was in Iris own 

ower, he secured to him the title and the 

onours of general. This conduct brought over 
Munatius Plancus, who was at the head of a 
considerable force at no great distance. Thus 
Antony was once more very powerful, and re- 
lumed into Italy with seventeen entire legions of 
foot, and 10,000 horse. Besides these, he left six 
legions as a garrison in Gaul, under the command 
of Varies, one of his convivial companions, whom 
they called Cotylon .* 

Octavius, when lie found that Cicero's object 
was to restore the liberties of the commonwealth, 
soon abandoned him, and came to an accommo- 
dation with Antony. They met, together with 
Lepidus, in a small river island.f where the con- 
ference lasted three days. The empire of the 
world was divided amongst them like a paternal 
inheritance ; and this they found no difficulty in 
settling. But whom they should kill, and whom 
they should spare, it was not so easy to adjust, 
while each was for saving his respective friends, 
and putting to death his enemies. At length 
their resentment against the latter overcame their 
kindness for the former. Octavius gave up 
Cicero to Antony; and Antony sacrificed his 
uncle Lucius Cxsar to Octavius ; while Lepidus 
had the privilege of putting to death his own 
brother Paulus. Though others say that Lepidus 
gave up Paulus to them,J: though they had re- 
quired him to put him to death himself. I 
believe there never was anything so atrocious, or 
so execrably savage as this commerce of murder ; 
for while a friend was given up for an enemy 
received, the same action murdered at. once the 
friend and the enemy ; and the destruction of the 
former was still more horrible, because it had not 
even resentment for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the 
army desired it might be confirmed by some 
alliance ; and Cmsar, therefore, was to marry 
Claudia, the daughter of Fulvia, Antony’s wife. 
As soon as this was determined, they marked 


* From a half-pint bumper ; a Greek measure 
so called. 

f In the Rhine, r.ot far from Bologna. 

I The former English translator ought not to 
have omitted this ; because it somewhat softens 
at least the character of Lepidus, who was cer- 
tainly the least execrable villain of the three. 


down such as they intended to put to death ; 
t the number of which amounted to 300. When 
Cicero was slain, Antony ordered his head, and 
tlte hand with which he wrote his Philippics, to 
be cut off ; and when they were presented him, 
he laughed, and exulted at the sight. After he 
was satiated with looking upon them, he ordered 
them to be placed on the rostra, in the fojum. 
But this insult on the dead was, in fact, an abuse 
of his own good fortune, and of the power it had 
placed in his hands.* When bis uncle Lucius 
Caisar was pursued by his murderers, he fled for 
refuge to his sister ; and when the pursuers had 
broken into the house, and were forcing their 
way into his chamber, she placed herself at the 
door, and, stretching forth her hands, she cried, 
“ You shall not kill Lucius Crnsar till you have 
first killed me, the mother of your general." By 
this means she saved her brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Ro- 
mans ; but Antony bore the greater blame ; for 
he was not only older than Crcsar, and more 
powerful than Lepidus, but, when he was no 
longer under difficulties, he fell back into the 
former irregularities of his life. His abandoned 
and dissolute manners were the more obnoxious 
to the people by his living in the house of Pom- 
pey tile Great, a man no less distinguished by 
his temperance and modesty, than by the honour 
of three triumphs. They were mortified to see 
these doors shut with insolence against magis- 
trates, generals, and ambassadors ; while they 
were open to players, jugglers, and sottish syco- 
phants, on whom he spent the greatest part of 
those treasures he had amassed by rapine. In- 
deed the triumvirate were by no means scrupu- 
lous about the manner, in which they procured 
their wealth. They seized and sold the estates 
of those who had been proscribed, and, by false 
accusations, defrauded their widows and orphans. 
They burdened the people with insupportable 
impositions ; and being informed that large sums 
of money, the property both of strangers and 
citizens, were deposited in the hands of the 
vestals, they took them away by violence. When 
Cresar found that Antony's covetousness was as 
boundless as his prodigality, he demanded a 
divjsion of the treasure. The army, too, was 
divided. Antony and Ctcsar went into Mace- 
donia against Brutus and Cassius ; and the 
government of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in sight of the 
enemy, Antony opposite to Cassius,' and Cxsar 
to Brutus, Crcsar effected nothing extraordinary, 
but Antony’s efforts were still successful. In the 
first engagement Ctcsar was defeated by Brutus ; 
his camp was taken ; and he narrowly escaped 
by flight ; though, in his Commentaries, he tells 
us, that, on account of a dream that happened to 
one of his friends, he had withdrawn before the 
battle. f Cassius was defeated by Antony; and 
yet there are those, too, who say, that Antony 
was not present at the battle, but only joined, in 
the pursuit afterwards. As Cassius knew nothing 
of the success of Brutus, he was killed at his own 


* Were there any circumstance in Antony’s 
life that could be esteemed an instance, of true 
magnanimity, the total want of that virtue in 
this case would prove that such a circumstance 
was merely accidental, 
f See the Life of Brutus. 
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earnest entreaty, by his freedman Pindarus. 
Another battle was fought soon after, in which 
Brutus was defeated ; and, in consequence of that 
slew himself. Crcsar happened, at that time, to 
be sick, and the honour of this victory, likewise, 
of course fell to Antony. As he stood over the 
body of Brutus, he slightly reproached him for 
the death of his brother Cains, whom, in revenge 
for the death of Cicero, Brutus had slain in Mace- 
donia. It appeared, however, that Antony did 
not impute the death of Caius so much to Brutus 
as to Hortensius ; for he ordered the latter to be 
slain upon his brother’s tomb. He threw his 
purple robe over the body of Brutus, and ordered 
one of his freedmen to do the honours of his 
funerah When he was afterwards informed, that 
he had not burned the robe with the body, and 
that he had retained part of the money which 
was to be expended on the ceremony, lie com- 
manded him to be slain. After this victory, 
Ccesar urns conveyed to Rome ; and it was ex- 
pected that his distemper would put an end to 
his life. Antony having traversed some of the 
provinces of Asia for the purpose of raising 
money, passed. with a large army into Greece. 
Contributions, indeed, were absolutely necessary, 
when a gratuity of 5000 drachmas had been pro- 
mised to every private man. 

Antony's behaviour was at first very acceptable 
to the Grecians. He attended the disputes of 
their logicians, their public diversions, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. He was mild in the admini- 
stration of justice, and affected to be called the 
friend of Greece ; but particularly the friend of 
Athens, to which he made considerable presents. 
The Megarensians, vying with the Athenians in 
exhibiting something curious, invited him to see 
their senate-house; and when they asked him 
how he liked it, he told them it was little and 
ruinous. He took the dimensions of the temple 
of Apollo Py thi us. as if he had intended to repair 
it; and, indeed, he promised as much to the 
senate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Ccnsorinusin Greece, 
he once more passed into Asia ; when he had 
enriched himself with the wealth of the country; 
when his house was the resort of obsequious 
kings, and queens contended for his favour by 
their beauty and munificence ; then, whilst Cresar 
was harassed with seditions at Rome, Antony 
once more gave, up. his soul, to luxury’, and fell 
into all the dissipations of his former life. The 
Anaxcnoacs and the Zuthi, the harpers and pipers, 
Metrodorus the dancer, the. whole corps ot the 
Asiatic drama, who far outdid in buffoonery the 
poor wretches of Italy ; these were the people 
of the court, the folks that carried all ueforc 
them. In short, all was riot and disorder. And 
Asia, in some measure, resembled the city men- 
tioned by Sophocles,* that was at once filled 
with the perfumes of sacrifices, songs, and groans. 

When Antony entered Ephesus, the women in 
the. dress of Bacchanals, and men and boys 
habited like Pan and the satyrs, marched before 
him. Nothing was to be seen through the whole 
city but ivy crowns, and spears .wreathed with 
ivy, harps, flutes, and pipes, while Antony was 
hailed by the name of Bacchus — 

Bacchus ! ever kind and free ! 


• Sophocles, CEd. Sc. 1. 


And such, indeed, he was to some; but to 
others he was savage and severe. He deprived 
many noble families of their fortunes, and. be- 
stowed them on sycophants and parasites. Many 
were represented to be dead, who were still living; 
and. commissions were given to his knaves for 
seizing their estates. He gave his cook the estate 
of a Magnesian citizen for.drcssing one supper to 
his. taste ; hut when lie laid a double impost on 
Asia, Hybrias, the agent for the people, told him, 
with a pleasantry that was agreeable to his 
humour, that, if lie doubled the taxes, he ought 
to. double the seasons too, and supply the people 
with two summers and two winters. He added, 
at the. same rime, with a. little more asperity, that, 
as Asia had already raised coo.ooo talents, if he 
had not received it, he should demand it of those 
who had; “but,” said he, “if you received it, and 
yet have it not, we are undone." This touched 
him sensibly ; for he was ignorant of many things 
that were transacted under his authority ; jiot 
that he.was indolent, but unsuspecting. Ife had 
a. simplicity in his nature without much penetra- 
tion. But when he found that faults had been 
committed, be expressed the greatest concern and 
acknowledgment to the sufferers. He was pro- 
digal in his rewards, and severe in his punish- 
ments. ; but the excess was rather in. the former 
than in the latter. The insulting raillery of his 
conversation carried its remedy along with it ; fer 
he was perfectly liberal in allowing the rctort,.nnd 
gave and took with the same good humour. This, 
however, had a bad effect on his. affairs. He 
imagined that those who treated him with free- 
dom in conversation would not be. insincere in 
business. He did not perceive that his sycophants 
were artful in their freedom ; that they used it as 
a kind of poignant sauce to prevent the satiety of 
flattery ; and that, by taking these liberties with 
him at table, they knew well, that when they 
complied with his opinions in business, he would 
not think it the effect of complaisance, but a con- 
viction of his superior judgment.. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when 
the love of Cleopatra came in to the completion 
of his ruin. This awakened every dormant vice, 
inflamed every guilty passion, and totally ex- 
tinguished the gleams of remaining virtue. It 
began in this manner: when he first set out on 
his expedition against the Parthians, . he sent 
orders. to Cleopatra to meet him. in Cilicia, that 
she might answer some accusations which had 
been laid against her of assisting Cassius in the 
war. Dcllius, who went on tins message, no 
sooner observed the beauty and address of 
Cleopatra, than he concluded that such a woman, 
far from having anything to apprehend from the 
resentment of Antony, would certainly have great 
influence over him. lie therefore. paid his court 
to the amiable Egyptian, and solicited her to go, 
as Homer says, “in her best attire,"* into 
Cilicia; assuring her, that she had nothing to . 
fear from Antony, who was the most courtly i 
general in the world. Induced by his invitation, * 
and in the confidence of that beauty which had 
before touched the hearts of Ocsar and young 
Pompey, she entertained no doubt of the conquest 
of Antony. When Cxsnr and Pompey had her 

* Horn. II. xiv. 1 . 162. It is thus that Juno 
proposes to meet Jupiter, .when she has a par- 
ticular design of inspiring him with love. 
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favours, she was young and inexperienced ; but 
she was to meet Antony at an age when beauty, 
iu its full perfection, called in the maturity of the 
understanding to its aid. Prepared, therefore, 
with such treasures, ornaments, and presents, as 
were suitable to the dignity and affluence of her 
kingdom, but chiefly relying on her personal 
charms, she set off for Cilicia. 

Though she had received many pressing letters 
of invitation from Antony and his friends, she held 
him in such contempt that she by no means took 
the most expeditious method of travelling. She 
\ sailed along the river Cydnus in a most magnifi- 
\cent galley. The stem was covered with gold, 
I the sails were of purple, and the oars were silver. 
} These, in their motion, kept time to the music of 
' flutes, and pipes, and harps. The queen in the 
dress and character of Venus, lay under a canopy 
embroidered with gold, of the most exquisite 
workmanship; while boys, like painted Cupids, 
stood fanning her on each side of the sofa. Her 
maids were of the most distinguished beauty, and, 
habited like the Nereids and the Graces, assisted 
in the steerage and conduct of the vessel. The 
fragrance of burning incense was diffused along 
the shores, which were covered with multitudes of 
people. Some followed the procession, and such 
numbers went down from the city to see it, that 
Antony was at last left alone on the tribunal. A 
rumour was soon spread, that Venus was come to 
feast with Bacchus, for the benefit of Asia. An- 
tony sent to invite her to supper : but she thought 
it his duty to wait upon her, and to show his 
politeness on her arrival, he complied. He was 
.^astonished at the magnificence of the preparations ; 
/ but particularly at that multitude of lights, which 
; were raised or let down together, and disposed in 
such a variety of square and circular figures, that 
they afforded one of the most pleasing spectacles 
that has been recorded in history.. The day 
following Antony invited her to sup with him, and 
was ambitious to outdo her in the elegance and 
magnificence of the entertainment. But he was 
soon convinced that he came short of her in both, 
and was the first to ridicule the meanness and 
vulgarity of his treat. As she found that Antony’s 
humour favoured more of the camp than of the 
court, she fell into the same coarse vein, and 
played upon.him without the least reserve. Such 
was the variety of her powers in conversation : 
her beauty, it is said, was neither astonishing nor 
inimitable ; but . it derived a force from her wit, 
and her fascinating manner, which was absolutely 
irresistible. Her voice was delightfully melodious, 
and had the same variety of modulation as an 
instrument of many strings. She spoke most 
languages ; and there were but few of the foreign 
ambassadors whom she answered by an inter- 
preter. She gave audience herself to the Ethio- 
pians, the Troglodites, the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor were these 
i all the languages she understood, though the 
\ kings of Egypt, her predecessors, could hardly 
f ever attain to the Egyptian ; and some of them 
f forgot even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed with her charms 
that while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his 
interest at Rome against Caesar, and the Parthian 
forces, assembled under the conduct of Labienus 
in Mesopotamia, were ready to enter Syria,. she 
led her amorous captive in triumph to Alexandria. 
There the veteran warrior fell into every idle 


excess of puerile amusement, and offered at the 
shrine of luxury, what Antipho calls the greatest 
of all sacrifices, the sacrifice of time. This mode 
of life they called the inimitable. They visited 
each other alternately every day ; and the pro- 
fusion of their entertainments is almost incredible. 
Philotas, a physician of Amphissa, who was at 
that time pursuing his studies in Alexandria, told 
my grandfather Lamprias, that, being acquainted 
with one of Antony’s cooks, he was invited to see the 
preparations for supper. When he came into the 
kitchen, beside an infinite variety of other pro- 
visions, he observed eight wild boars roasting 
whole ; and expressed his surprise at the number 
of the company for whom this enormous provision 
must have been made. The cook laughed, and 
said, that the company did not exceed twelve : 
but that, as every dish was to be roasted to a 
I single turn ; and as Antony was uncertain as to 
the time when he would sup, particularly if an 
extraordinary bottle, or an extraordinary vein of 
conversation was going round, it was necessary to 
have a. succession of suppers. Philotas added, 
that being afterwards in the sendee of Antony’s 
eldest son by Fulvia, lie was admitted to sup with 
him, when he did not sup with his father ; and it 
once happened that, when another physician at 
table had tired the company with his noise and im- 
pertinence, he silenced him with the following so- 
phism: “There are some degrees of a fever in which 
cold water is good forumun : every man who has a 
fever, has it in some degree ; and, therefore, cold 
water is good for every man in a fever.” The 
impertinent was struck dumb with this syllogism ; 
and Antony’s son, who laughed at his distress, to 
reward Philotas for his good offices, pointing to a 
magnificent sideboard of plate, said, “ All that, 
Philotas, is yours ! " Philotas acknowledged the 
kind offer ; but thought it too much for such a 
boy to give. And, afterwards, when a servant 
brought the plate to him in a chest, that he might 
put his seal upon it, he refused, and, indeed, was 
afraid to accept it : upon which the servant said, 
“ What are you afraid of? -Do not you consider 
that this is a present from the son of Antony, who 
could easily give you its weight in gold? 'How- 
ever, I would recommend it to you to take the 
value of it in money. In this plate there may be 
some curious pieces of ancient workmanship that 
Antony may set a value on.” Such are the anec- 
dotes which my grandfather told me he had from 
Philotas, 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato’s.four kinds 
of flattery.* She had an infinite variety of it. 
Whether Antony were in the gay, or the serious 
humour, still she had something ready for his 
amusement. She was with him night and day ; 
she gamed, she drank, she hunted, she reviewed 
with him.. In his night rambles, when he was 
reconnoitring the doors and windows of the citi- 
zens, and throwing out his jests upon them, she 
attended him in the habit of a servant, which he 
also, on such occasions, affected to wear. From 
these expeditions he frequently returned a suf- 
ferer both in person and character.. But though 
some of the Alexandrians where displeased with 
his whimsical humour, others enjoyed it, and said, 
that Antony presented his comic parts in Alex- 
andria, and reserved the tragic for Rome. To 
mention all his follies would be too trifling ; but 

* Plato, Gorgius. 
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his fishing story must not be omitted. He was 
fishing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill-success, 
which, in the presence of his mistress, he looked 
upon as a disgrace ; lie, therefore, ordered one of 
the assistants to dive and put on his hook such as 
had been taken before. . This scheme he put in 
practice three or four times, and Cleopatra per- 
ceived it. She affected, however, to be surprised 
at his success ; expressed her wonder to the people 
about her ; and, the day following, invited them 
to see fresh proofs of it. When the day following 
came, the vessel was crowded with people ; and 
as soon as Antony had let down his line, she 
ordered one of her divers immediately to put a 
salt fish on his hook. When Antony found he 
had caught his fish, he drew up his line ; and this, 
as may be supposed, occasioned no small mirth 
amongst the spectators. “Go, general,” said 
Cleopatra, “ leave fishing to us petty princes of 
Phnrus and Canopus ; y-our game is cities, king- 
doms, and provinces,” • 

In the midst of these scenes of festivity and 
dissipation, Antony received two unfavourable 
messages : one from Rome, that his wife Fulvia, 
and his brother Lucius, after long dissensions 
between themselves, had joined to oppose Caesar, 
but were overpowered, and obliged to fly out of 
Italy. The other informed him, that Labicnus 
and the Parthians had reduced Asia, from Syria 
and the Euphrates to Lydia and Ionia. It was 
with difficulty that even this roused him from his 
lethargy: but waking at length, and, literally, 
waking from a fit of intoxication, he set out 
against . the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 
Phoenicia. However, upon the receipt of some 
very moving letters from Fulvia, he turned his 
course towards Italy with coo ships. Such of his 
friends as had fled from thence, he received ; and 
from these he learned, that Fulvia had been the 
principal cause of the disturbances in Rome. 
Her disposition had a natural tendency to violence 
nnd.discord ; and, on this occasion, it was abetted 
by jealousy ; for she expected that the disorders 
ofltaly would call Antony from the arms of Cleo- 
patra. That unhappy woman died at Sycion, in 
her progress to meet her husband.. 

. This event opened an opportunity for a recon- 
ciliation with Cmsar. For when Antony came to 
Italy, and Caesar expressed no resentment against 
him, but threw the whole blame on Fulvia ; their 
respective friends interfered, and brought them to 
an accommodation. The east, within the boun- 
daries of the Ionian sea, was given to Antony; 
the. western provinces to Caesar ; and Lepidus had 
Africa. When they did not accept of the consul- 
ship themselves, they were to dispose of it as they 
thought proper, in their turns. 

After these matters. were settled, they thought 
of means to secure this union which fortune had 
set on foot. Cxsar had a sister older than himself 
named Octavia, but they had different mothers. 
The mother of Octavia was Ancaria. Oesar s 
mother was Attia. lie had a great affection for 
this sister ; for she was a woman of extraordinary 
merit. She had been already married to Cuius 
Marcellas; but a little before this had buried her 

* This expression of Cleopatra’s has something 
of the same turn with that passage in Virgil— 

Excudent alii spirant! a mollius ;era ! 

Tu regcre imperio populos, Romano, memento. 


husband ; and, as Antony had lost his wife, there 
was an opening for a. fresh union. His connection 
with Cleopatra, he did not affect to deny ; but he 
absolutely denied that he was married to her; 
and, in this circumstance, indeed, his prudence 
prevailed over his love. His marriage with Oc- 
tavia was universally wished. It was the general 
hope,, that a woman of her beauty and dis- 
tinguished virtues would acquire such an in- 
fluence over Antony, as might, in the end, be 
salutary to the state. Conditions being mutually 
agreed upon, they proceeded to solemnize the 
nuptials at Rome : nnd'the law which permits no 
widow to marry’ till the expiration of ten months 1 
after the decease of her husband was dispensed 
with by’ the senate. 

Sextus, the son of Pompcy, who was then in 
possession of Sicily, had not only made great 
ravages in Italy, but had covered the sea with 
such a number of piratical vessels, under the 
command of Menas and Menccratcs, that it was 
no longer safe for other ships to pass. _ He had 
been favourable, notwithstanding, to Antony; 
for he. had given a kind reception to his mother 
and his wife Fulvia, when they’ were obliged to fly 
from Rome. It was judged proper, therefore, to 
accommodate matters with him ; and, for this 
purpose, a meeting was held at the promontory of 
Afisenum by the mole that runs into the sea. 
Pompey was attended by his fleet * Antony and 
Caesar by an army of foot. At this interview it 
was settled, that Pompey’ should keep Sicily and 
Sardinia, on condition that lie should clear tnc sea 
of pirates, and send a certain quantity' of com to 
Rome. When, these things were determined, ~1 
they mutually invited each other to supper ; but ' 
it fell to the lot of Pompey to give the first 
entertainment. When Antony asked him where 
they should sup ; “There, ” said he, pointing to 
the admiral-galley of six oars, “ that is the only 
patrimonial mansion-house that is left to Pom- 
pey;” and it implied, at the same time, a sar- 
casm on Antony, who was then in possession of 
his father’s house. However, he entertained 
them very politely’, after conducting them over a 
bridge from the promontory to the ship that rode 
at anchor. During the entertainment, while the 
raillery ran briskly on Antony and. Cleopatra, 
Menas came to Pompey, and told him secretly’, 
that, if he would permit him to cut the cable, he 
would not only make him master of Sicily and 
Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pom- 
pey', after a moment's deliberation, answered, that 
he should have done it without consulting him. 

“ We must now let it alone, ” said he, " for I 
cannot break my oath of treaty.” The compli- 
ment of the entertainment was returned by his 
guests, and he then retired to Sicily, 

Antony’, after the accommodation, sent Venti* 
dius into Asia, to stop the progress of the Par- 
thians. All matters of public administration 
were conducted with the greatest harmony be- 
tween him and Octavius ; and, in compliment to 
the latter, he took upon himself the office of high- 
priest to Carsar the dictator. But, alas 1 in their 
contests at play’, Caesar was generally superior, 
and Antony’ was mortified. He had in his.hou r c 
a fortune-telling gipsy, who was Skilled, in the 
calculation of nativities. This man, either to 
oblige Cleopatra, or following the investigation 
of truth, told Antony, that the star of his fortune, 
however glorious in itself, was eclipsed and ob- 
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scured by Cmsar’s, and advised him, by all 
means, to keep at the greatest distance from that 
young man. “The genius of your life, ” said he, 
“ is afraid of his : when it is alone, its port is erect 
and fearless ; when his approaches, it is dejected 
and depressed.” Indeed, there were many cir- 
cumstances that seemed to justify the conjurer's 
■doctrine : for in every kind of play, whether they 
east lots, or cast the die, Antony was still the 
loser. In their cock-fights and quail-fights, it was 
still Ctcsar’s cock and Caesar's quail. These 
things, co-operating with the conjurer’s observa- 
\ rions, had such an effect on Antony that he gave 
\up the management of his domestic affairs to 
iCtesar, and left Italy. Octavia, who had by this 
/time brought him a daughter, he took with him 
f into Greece. He wintered in Athens, and there 
he learned that his affairs in Asia, under Venti- 
dius, were successful ; that the Parthians were 
routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapates, the 
ablest generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In 
honour of this victory he gave an entertainment to 
the . Greeks, and treated the Athenians with an 
exhibition of the gymnastic games, in which he 
took the master’s part himself. The robes and 
ensigns of the general were laid aside ; the rods, 
the cfoak, and the slippers of the Gymnasiarch 
were assumed ; and when the combatants had 
fought sufficiently, he parted them himself. 

When he went to the war, he took with him a 
crown of the sacred olive ; and, by the direction 
of some oracle or other, a vessel of water filled out 
of the Clepsydra.* In [the mean time, Pacorus, 
son of the king of Parthia, made an incursion 
into Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in Cyr- 
/ rhestica, and, with the greatest part of his army, 
L * fell in the battle. This celebrated victory made 
I ample amends for the defeat of Crassus. The 
I Parthians had now been thrice conquered, and 
1 were confined within the bounds of Media and 
Mesopotamia. Ventidius would not pursue the 
Parthians any farther, for fear of exciting the 
envy of Antony ; he therefore, turned his arms 
against the revoiters, and brought them back to 
their duty. Amongst these was Antiochus, the 
king of Commagcne, whom he besieged in the 
city of Samosata. That prince, at first, offered to 
pay 1000 talents, and to submit himself to the 
Roman empire ; upon which Ventidius told 
him, that he must send proposals to Antony ; for 
he was then at no great distance ; and he had not 
commissioned Ventidius to make peace with 
Antiochus, that something at least might be done 
by himself. But while the siege was thus pro- 
longed, and the people of Spmosata despaired of 
obtaining terms, that despair produced a degree 
of courage which defeated every effort of the 
besiegers ; and Antony was at last reduced to the 
disgraceful necessity of accepting 300 talents. 

After he had done some little towards settling 
the affairs of Syria, he returned to Athens, and 
‘ sent Ventidius to Rome, to enjoy the reward of 
his merit in a triumph. He was the only general 
that ever triumphed over the Parthians. His 
birth was obscure, but his connections with 
Antony brought him into great appointments; 
and, by making the best use of them, he con- 
firmed what was said of Antony and Octavius 


* The Clepsydra was a fountain belonging to 
the citadel at Athens ; so called, because it was 
sometimes full of water, and sometimes empty. 


Cmsnr, that they were more successful by their 
lieutenants, than when they commanded in person. 
This observation, with regard to Antony in par- 
ticular, might be justified by the success of 
Sossius and Canidius. The former had done 
great things in Syria; and the latter, whom he 
left in Armenia, reduced the whole country ; and, 
after defeating the kings of Iberia and Albania, 
penetrated as far as Mount Caucasus, and spread 
the tenor of Antony's name and power through 
those barbarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing some disagreeable 
reports concerning the designs or the conduct of 
Caesar, he sailed from Italy with a, fleet of 300 
ships ; and, being refused the harbour of Brun- 
dusium, he made for Tarentum, There he was 
prevailed on by his wife Octavia, who accompanied 
him, and was then pregnant a third time, to send 
her to her brother; and she was fortunate enough 
to meet him on her journey, attended by his two 
friends,. Marcenas and Agrippa. In conference 
with him, she entreated him to consider the 
peculiarity of her situation, and not to make 
the happiest woman in the world the most un- 
fortunate. “The eyes of all,” said she, “are 
necessarily turned on me, who am the wife of 
Antony, and the sister of Ctesar; and should 
these chiefs of the empire, misled by hasty 
counsels, involve the whole in war, whatever 
may be the event, it will be unhappy for me.” 
Cmsar was softened by the entreaties of his sister, 
and proceeded with peaceable views to Tarentum. 
His arrival afforded a general satisfaction to the 
people. They were pleased to see such an army 
oh the shore, and such a fleet in the harbour, in 
the mutual disposition for peace ; and nothing 
but compliments and expressions of kindness 
passing between the generals. Antony first in- 
vited Ctesar to sup with him, and, in compliment 
to Octuvia, he accepted the invitation. At length 
it was agreed, that Cscsar should give up to 
Antony two legions for the Parthian service ; 
and that Antony, in return, should leave 100 
armed galleys with Cresar. Octavia, moreover, 
engaged Antony to give up twenty light ships 
to Csegar, and procured from her brother 100a 
foot for her husband. Matters being thus accom- 
modated, Csesar went to war with Pompey for 
the recovery of Sicily ; and Antony, leaving under 
his protection his wife and his children, both by 
the present and the former marriage, sailed for 
Asia. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleo- 
patra, which had so long been dormant in his 
heart, und which better counsels seemed totally 
to have suppressed, revived again, and took 
possession of his soul. The unruly ^ steed, to 
which Plato* compares certain passions, once 
more broke loose, and in spite of honour, interest, 
and prudence, Antony sent Fonteius Capito to 
conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival he made her the most mag- 
nificent presents. He gave her the provinces 


* Plutarch here alludes to that passage in 
Plato, where he compares the soul to a wmged 
chariot, with two horses and a charioteer. One 
of these horses is mischievous and unruly : the 
other gentle and tractable. The charioteer is 
Reason : the unruly horse denotes the concupis- 
cent, and the tractable horse the irascible part. 
Plato, Pk&d. 
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of Phoenicia, Gclosyria, Cyprus, great part of 
Cilicia, that district of Judrea which produces 
the balm, and that part of Arabia Nabathca 
which lies upon the ocean. These extravagant 
gifts were disagreeable to the Romans: for, 
though he had often conferred on private persons 
considerable governments and kingdoms ; though 
he had deprived many princes of their dominions, 
and beheaded Antigonus of Judaea, the first king 
that ever suffered in such a manner; % yet nothing 
so much disturbed the Romans as his enormous 
profusion in favour of that woman. Nor were 
they less offended at his giving the surnames of 
the sun and moon to the twins he had by her. 

But Antony knew well how to give a fair 
appearance to the most disreputable actions. The 
greatness of the Roman empire, he said, appeared 
more in giving than in receiving kingdoms ; and 
that it was proper for persons of high birth and 
station to extend and secure their nobility, by 
leaving children and successors bom of different 
princes ; that his ancestor Hercules trusted not 
to the fertility of one woman, as if he had feared 
the penalties annexed to the law of Solon ; but, 
by various connections with the sex, became the 
founder of many families. 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraatcs,f 
who took possession of the kingdom, many of the 
Parthian chiefs fled to Antony; and amongst 
the rest, Monesus.a man of great dignity and 
power. Antony thinking that Monesus, xn his 
fortune, resembled Themistocles, and comparing 
his own wealth and magnificence to that of the 
kings of Persia, gave him three cities, Larissa, 
Arcthusa, and Hicrampolis, which was before 
called Bombyce. But when Phraates sent Mone- 
sus assurances of his safety, lie readily dismissed 
him. On this occasion he formed a scheme to 
deceive Phraates : he pretended a disposition 
for peace, and required only that the Roman 
standards and ensigns which had been taken at 
the defeat of Crassus, and such of the prisoners 
as still survived, might be restored. He sent 
Cleopatra into Egypt ; after which he marched 
through Arabia and Armenia, where, as soon as 
his own troops were joined by the allies, he 
reviewed his army. He had several princes in 
alliance with him, but Artavasdes, king of Ar- 
menia, was the most powerful ; for he furnished 
6000 horse, and 7000 loot. At this review there 
appeared 60,000 Roman foot, and 10,000 horse, 
who, though chiefly Gauls and Spaniards, were 
reckoned as Romans. The number of the allies, 
including the light armed and the cavalry* 
amounted to 30,000. 

This formidable armament, which struck terror 
into the Indians beyond Bactria, and alarmed all 
Asia, his attachment to Cleopatra rendered per- 
fectly useless. His impatience to return and 
spend the winter in her arms, made him take the 
field too early in the season, and precipitated all 
his measures. As a man who is under the power 
of enchantment can only act as the impulse of 
the magic directs him, his eye was continually 
drawn to Cleopatra, and to return to her was a 
greater object than to conquer the world. He 

* Dion tells us that Antigonus was first tied 
to a stake and whipped ; and that afterwards his 
throat was cut. 

f The same Phraates that Horace mentions. 
Redditum Cyri selio Phraaicvi . Lib. iit ode 2. 


ought certainly to have wintered in Armenia, 
that he might give a proper respite and refresh* 
ment to his men, after a. march of 1000 miles. In 
the carl)* part of the spring, he should have made 
himself master of Media, before the Parthian 
troops were drawn out of garrison ; but bis im* 
patience put him upon the march, and leaving 
Armenia on the left, he passed through the 
province of Atropatene, and laid waste the 
country. In his haste, he left behind him the 
battering engines, amongst winch was a ram 
eighty feet long, and these followed the camp on 
300 carnages ; had any damage happened to f 
these, it would have been impossible to repair i 
them in this upper part of Asia, where there is\ 
no timber of height or strength sufficient for the \ 
purpose. However, they were brought after him 
under the conduct of Statianus; and, in the y 
mean time, lie laid siege to the large city of 
Phraata, the. residence of the king of Media's 
wives and children. Here he perceived his error 
in leaving the engines behind : for want of which 
he was obliged to throw up a mount against the 
wall, and that required considerable time and 
labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a 
numerous army, and being informed that Antony 
had left behind him his machines, he sent a large 
detachment to intercept them. This party fell 
upon Statianus, who, with 10,000 of his men, 
was slain upon the spot. Many were taken 
prisoners, among whom was king Polemo ; and 
the machines were seized by the enemy, and 
destroyed. 

This miscarriage greatly discouraged thearmy ; 
and Artavasdes, though he had been the p:o*W 
moter of the war, withdrew his forces in despair. \ 
The Parthians, on the other hand, encouraged by 
their success, came up with the Romans while 
they were employed in the siege, and treated , 
them with the most insolent menaces and con- 
tempt. Antony, who knew that despair and 
timidity would be the consequence of inaction, 
led out ten legions, three prcctorian cohorts 
heavy armed, and the whole body of cavalry*, on 
the business of foraging. He was persuaded, at 
the same time, that this was the only method of 
drawing the enemy after him, and bringing them 
to a battle. After one day’s progress, he ob- 
served the enemy in motion, and watching an 
opportunity to fall upon him in his march. 
Hereupon he put up in his camp the signal for 
battle ; but, at the same time, struck bis tents, 
as if liis intention was not to fight, but to retire. 
Accordingly lie passed the army of the bar- 
barians, which was drawn up in form of a cres- 
cent : but he had previously given orders to the 
hbrsc to charge the enemy, full speed, as soon as 
their ranks were within reach of the legionary 
troops. The Parthians were struck with astonish- 
ment at the order of the Roman nnny, when 
they observed them pass at regular interval* 
without confusion, ana brandish their pikes i/7i 
silence. _ \. 

When the signal was given for battle, they 
horse turned short, and fell with Joud shouts on r 
the enemy. The Parthians received the attack 
with firmness, though they* were too close in with 
them for the use cf their bows. But when the 
infantry came to the charge, their shouts, and 
the clashing of their arms so frightened the 
enemy's horses, that they were no longer manage* 
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able ; and the Parthians fled without once en- 
gaging^ Antony pursued them closely, in hopes 
that this action would, in a great measure, ter- 
minate the war. Put when the infantry had 
followed them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at 
least 150, he found that he had not slain above 
eighty of the enemy, and that thirty only were 
taken prisoners. Thus, the little advantage of 
their victories, and the heavy loss of their defeats, 
as in the recent instance of the carriages, was a 
fresh discouragement of the Homans. 

The day following they returned with their 
baggage to the camp before Phraata. In theij 
itarch they met with some straggling troops of 
die enemy, afterwards with greater parties, and 
it last with the whole body, which having easily 
/rallied, appeared like a fresh army, and harassed 
them in such a manner, that it was with difficulty 
they reached their camp. 

The Median garrison, in the absence of Antony, 
had made a sally ; and those who were left to 
defend the mount, had quitted their post, and 
fled. Antony, at Iris return, punished the fugi- 
tives by decimation. That is, he divided them 
into tens ; and, in each division, put one to 
death, on whom the lot happened to fall. Those 
that escaped had their allowance in barley instead 
of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the 
war. Antony had the dread of famine before 
him, for lie could not forage without a terrible 
slaughter of his men ; and Pliraatcs, who knew 
the temper of the Parthians, was apprehensive, 
that, if the Romans persisted in carrying on the 
siege, as soon as the autumnal equinox was 
/passed, and the winter set in, he should be dc- 
l serted by his army, which would not at that time 
/ endure the open field. To prevent this, he had 
recourse, to stratagem. He ordered liis officers 
not to pursue the Romans too close when they 
were foraging, but to permit, them to carry olf 
provisions, lie commanded them, at the same 
time, to compliment them on their valour : and to 
express his high opinion of the Roman bravery. 
They were instructed, likewise, as opportunity 
migtit offer, to blame the obstinacy of Antony, 
which exposed so many brave men to the severi- 
ties of famine and a winter campaign, who must 
suffer of course, notwithstanding all the Parthians 
could do for them, while Phraates sought for 
nothing more than peace, though he was still 
defeated in his benevolent intentions. 

Antony, on these reports, began to conceive 
hopes ; but lie would not offer any terms before 
lie wits satisfied whether they came originally 
from the king. The enemy assured him that 
such were the' sentiments of Pliraatcs ; and. being 
induced to believe them, lie sent some of his 
friends to demand the standards and the prisoners 
that came into their hands on the defeat of 
Crassus ; for he thought, if lie demanded nothing, 
it might appear that lie was pleased with the 
privilege of retreating. The Parthian answered, 
i/.iat the standards and prisoners could not be 
./restored ; but that Antony, if be thought proper, 
was at liberty to retreat in safety. 

After some few days had been spent in making 
up the baggage, lie began Ins march. On this 
occasion, though he hail the happiest eloquence 
in addressing liis soldiers, and rcconciling ilicm 
to every situation and event ; yet, whether it was 
through shame, or sorrow, or both, lie left that 


office to Domitius rehiobarbus. Some of them, 
were offended at this as an act of contempt ; 
but the greater part understood the cause, and, 
pitying their general, paid him still greater at- 
tention. 

Antonyhad determined to take his route through 
a plain and open country ; but a certain Mnrdian. 
who was well acquainted with the practices of 
the Parthians, and had approved his faith to the 
Romans at the battle when the machines were 
lost, advised him to take the mountains on liis 
right, and not to expose his heavy-armed troops 
in nil open country to the attacks of the Parthian 
bowmen and cavalry. Phraates, he said, amused 
him with fair promises, merely to draw him off 
from tile siege ; but if lie would take him for his 
guide, he would conduct him by a way that was 
nearer, and better furnished with necessaries. 
Antony deliberated some time upon this. He 
would not appear to doubt the honour of the 
Parthians after the trace they had agreed to : 
and yet, he could not but approve of a way which 
was nearer, and which lay through an inhabited 
country. At last, lie required the necessary 
pledges of the Mardian’s faith, which he gave in 
suffering himself to be bound till lie should have 
conducted the army into Armenia. In this con- 
dition he led the Romans peaceably along for 
two days ; but on the third, when Antony, ex- 
pecting nothing less than the Parthians, was 
marching forward in disorderly security, the 
Mnrdian, observing the mounds of a river broken 
down, and the waters let out into the plain where 
they were to pass, concluded that the Parthians 
had done this to retard th'cir march, and advised 
Antony to be on liis guard ; for the enemy, he 
said, was at no great distance. Whilst Antony 
was drawing up his men, .and preparing such of 
them as were armed with darts and slings to 
make a sally against the enemy, the Parthians 
came upon him, and, by surrounding bis army, 
harassed it on every pari. The light-armed 
Romans, indeed, made nil incursion upon them, 
and, galling them with their missive wenpms, 
obliged them to retreat; but they soon returned 
to the charge, till n band of the Gaulish cavalry 
attacked and dispersed them ; so that they ap- 
peared no more that day. 

Antony, upon this, found what measures he I 
was to take ; and, covering both wings ond the 
rear with such troops ns were nrmed with missive 
weapons, his army marched in the form of a 
square. The cavalry had orders to repel the 
attacks of the enemy, but no: to pursue them to 
any great distance. The Parthians, of course, 
when in four successive days they could make no 
considerable impression, and found themselves 
equally annoyed in their turn, grew more remiss, 
and, finding an excuse in the winter season, 
began to think of a retreat. On the fifth day, 
Flavius Gallus, n general officer of great courage 
and valour, requested Antony, that he would 
indulge him witli a number of light-armed troops 
from the rear, together with a few horse from the 


did not, like the rest, retreat by degrees towards 


that he was separated from the rest, they set.: 
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to recall him, but he did not obey the summons, that if his happier fortune was to be followed by 
It is said, however, that Titius the quaestor future evil, it might affect only himself, and that 
turned back the standard, and inveighed against his army might be safe and victorious. 

Gallus for leading so many brave men to dc- The day following they marched out in better 
strucrion. Gallus, on the other hand, returned and firmer order, and the Partisans, who thought ■ 
his reproaches, and commanding those who were they had nothing to do but to plunder, when they \ 
about him. to stand, lie made his retreat alone, saw their enemy in fresh spirits and in a capacity 
GaJlus Jiad no sooner made an Impression on the for renewing the engagement, were extremely 
enemy’s front than he was surrounded. In this disconcerted. However, they felt upon the 
distress he sent for assistance ; and here the Romans from the adjacent declivities, and galled 
general officers, and Canidius, the^ favourite of them with their arrows as they were marching 
Antony, amongst the rest, committed a most slowly forward. Against these attacks the light' 
capital error. Instead of leading the whole army armed troops were covered by the legionaries, 
against the Pnrthians, as soon as one detachment who placing one knee upon the ground, received 
i was overpowered, they sent another to its sup- the arrows on their shields. The rank that was 
port; and thus, by degrees, they would have behind covered that which was before in a reguh A 
sacrificed great part of the troops, had not Antonv gradation ,* so that this curious fortification, which V 
come hastily from the front with the heavy-armed, defended them from the arrows of the enemy, '/ 
and urging on the third legion through the midst resembled the roof of a house, 
of the fugitives, stopped the enemy’s pursuit. The Parthians, who thought that the Romans 

. In this action no fewer than 3000 were slain, rested on their knees only through weariness and 
and 5000 brought back wounded to the camp, fatigue, threw away their bows, and came to close 
Amongst the last was Gallus, who had four engagement with their spears. Upon this the 
arrows shot through his body, and soon after died Romans leaped up with a loud shout, cut to pieces 
of his wounds. Antony visited all that had those who came first to the attack, and put all 
suffered on this unhappy occasion, and consoled the rest to flight. This method of attack and 
them with tears of real grief and affection : while defence, being repeated every day, they made 
the^ wounded soldiers, embracing the hand of but. little progress in their march, and were, 
their general, entreated him not to attend to their besides, distrcsscd.for want of provisions ; they 
sufferings, but to his own health and quiet, could not' forage without fighting; the com they 
“While our general is safe, all,” said they, “is could get was but little, and even that they hail 
well.” It is certain that there was not in those not instruments to grind. The greatest part of 
days a braver or a finer army. The men were them had been left behind ; for many of their 
tall, stout, able and willing to endure the greatest beasts of burden were dead, and many were 
toils. Their respect and ready obedience to their employed in carrying the sick and wounded, h A 
general was wonderful. Not a man in the army, is said that a bushel of wheat, Attic measure, was 
Irom the first officer to the meanest soldier, but sold for fifty drachmas, and a barley loaf for its 
would have preferred the favour of Antony to his weight in silver. Those who sought for roots 
own life and safety. In all these respects they and pot herbs found few that they had been ac- 
werc at least equal to the armies of ancient customcd to eat, and in tasting unknown herbs, 
Rome. A variety of causes, as we have observed, they met with one that brought on madness and 
concurred to produce this : Antony’s noble birth, death. He that had eaten of it immediately lost 
his eloquence, his candour, his liberality and all memory' and knowledge ; but, at the same 
magnificence, and the familiar pleasantry of Ins time, would busy himself in turning and moving 
conversation. These were the general cause of j every* stone he met with, as if he was upon some 
the affection he found in his army ; and, on this very* important pursuit. The camp was full of 


The. Parthians, who had before begun to lan- wine,* the only* remedy was not to be had. 
guish in their operations, were so much elevated Thus, while numbers perished, and the Parthians 
with this advantage, and held the Romans in still continued to harass them, Antony is said 
such contempt, that they* even spent the night by* frequently to have cried out, “O the ten thou- 
their camp, in hopes of seizing the baggage while sand 1 ” alluding to the army that Xenophon led , 
they deserted their tents. At break ot day num- from Eabylon, both a longer way', 1 and through , 
hers more came up, to the amount, as it is said, more numerous conflicts, and yet led in safety, 
of 40,000 horse : for the Parthian king had sent The Parthians, when they* found that they 
even his body-guard, so confident was he of could not break through the Roman ranks, nor 
absolute victory; as to himself, lie never was throw them into disorder, but were frequently 
present at any engagement. _ _ bc.aten in their attacks, began once more to ttcat 

Antony’ being now to address his soldiers, called their foragers in a peaceable manner. r J hey- 
for mourning apparel, that his speech might be 


who -had fled he reproached; the former en« "i" It was likewise esteemed good against many 
couraged him by every testimony' of their zeal; kinds of poison. . T>!cntm cst centra cteuJuM, 
the latter, offering themselves either to decimation Acetiita ct omnia quee r c/n^erant rented turn. 
or any oilier kind of punishment that he might I did. . . .. 

think proper to inflict upon them, entreated him ♦ When Plutarch say's that Xenophon led Jin 
to forego his sorrow and concern. Upon this he ten thousand n longer way, lie must mean to 
raised his hands to heaven, and pray’ed to the gods, terminate Antony s march with Armenia. 
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showed them their bows unstrung, and informed 
them that they had given up the pursuit, and 
were going to depart. A few Medcs, they said, 
might continue the route a day or two longer, but 
they would give the Romans no trouble, as their 
only purpose was to protect some of the remoter 
villages. These professions were accompanied 
with many kind salutations ; insomuch that the 
Romans conceived fresh hopes and spirits ; and, 
because the way over the mountains was said to 
be destitute of water, Antony once more was 
desirous of tubing his route through the plains. 
YWhcn he was going to put this scheme in execu- 
jt'ton, one Mithridates, cousin to that Moncscs 
/ who had formerly sought his protection, and being 
[ presented by him with three cities, came from the 
enemy’s Camp, and desired he might be permitted 
to speak with some person that understood the 
Syrian or the Parthian language. Alexander of 
Antioch, a friend of Antony’s, went out to him, 
and after the Parthian had informed him who he 
was, and attributed his coming to the kindness of 
Monescs, he asked him, whether he did not see 
at a great distance before him a range of high 
hills. “Under those hills,” said he, “the whole 
Parthian army lies in ambuscade for you ; for at 
the foot of the mountains there is a spacious plain, 
and there, when deluded by their artifices, you 
have left the way over the heights, they expect 
to find you. In the mountain roads, indeed, you 
have thirst and toil to contend with as usual ; but, 
should Antony take the plains, he must expect 
the fate of Crassus.” 

After he had given this information he departed, 
and Antony on the occasion assembled a council, 
and amongst the rest his Mardian guide, who 
concurred with the directions of the Parthian. 
The way over the plains, he said, was hardly 
practicable ; were there no enemy to contend 
with, the windings were long and tedious, and 
difficult to lie made out. The rugged way over 
the mountains, oil the contrary, had no other 
difficulty in it than to endure thirst for one day. 
Antony, therefore, changed his mind, and order- 
ing each man to take water along with him, took 
the mountain road by night. As there was not a 
sufficient number of vessels, some conveyed their 
water in helmets, and others in bladders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony’s mo- 
tions, and, contrary to custom, pursued him in 
the night. About sunrise they came up with the 
rear, weary as it was with toil and watching ; for 
that night they had travelled thirty miles. In 
this condition they had to contend with an un- 
expected enemy, and, being at once obliged to 
light and continue their march, their tiiirst be- 
came still more insupportable. At last the front 
came up to a river, the water of which was cool 
and cleat-, but being salt and acrimonious, it 
occasioned a pain in the stomacli and bowels that 
had been heated and inflamed with thirst. The 
Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned them of 
this, but the poor fellows, rejecting the informa- 
tion that was brought them, drank eagerly of the 
stream. Antony, running amongst the ranks, 
entreated them to forbear but a little. I-Ie told 
them that there was another river at no great 
distance, the water of which might be drank with 
safety ; and that the way was so extremely rocky 
and uneven, that it was impossiblefor the enemy’s 
cavalry to pursue. At the same time he sounded 
a retreat to call off such as were engaged with 


tile enemy, and gave the signal for pitching their 
tents, that they might at least have tile convenience 
of shade. 

While tbeir tents were fixing, and the Par- 
thians, as usual, retiring from tile pursuit, Mith- 
ridates came again, and Alexander being sent out 
to him, he advised that the Romans, after a little 
rest, should rise and make for the river, because 
tlie Parthians did not propose to carry their pur- 
suit beyond it. Alexander reported this to An- 
tony, and Mithridates being presented with ns 
many phials and cups of gold ns lie could conceal 
in his garments, once more left the camp. An- 
tony, while it was yet day, struck his tents, and 
marched, unmolested by the enemy. But so 
dreadful a nigiit as followed lie had never passed. 
Those who were known to be possessed of gold 
or silver were slain and plundered, and tiie 
money that was conveyed m the baggage was 
made a prey of. Last of all, Antony’s baggage 
was seized, and the richest bowls and tables were 
cut asunder and divided amongst the plunderers. 
The greatest terror and distraction ran through 
tlie whole army, for it was concluded that the 
inroads of the enemy had occasioned this flight 
and confusion. Antony sent for one of his freed- 
men called Rhamnus, and made him swear that 
lie would stab him and cut oft'his head, whenever 
he should command him, that lie might neither 
fall alive into the bands of the enemy, nor be 
known when dead. While his friends were weep- 
ing around him, the Mardian guide gave him 
some encouragement, by telling him that the 
river was at hand, as lie could perceive by tlie 
cool freshness of the air that issued from it, and 
that, of course, the troubles of his journey would 
soon be at an end, as the night nearly was. At 
the same time he was informed that ail these dis- 
orders had been occasioned by the avarice of the 
soldiers, and lie therefore ordered tlie signal for 
encamping, that he might rectify his disordered 
army.* 

It was now daylight, and as soon as the troops 
were brought to a little order, the Parthians once 
more began to harass the rear. The signal was 
therefore given to tlie light troops to engage, and 
tlie heavy armed received the arrows under a 
roof of shields as before. The Parthians, how- 
ever, durst not come any more to close engage- 
ment, and when the front had advanced a little 
farther, the river was in sight. Antony first 
drew up the cavalry on the bank to carry over 
tlie weak and wounded. The combat was now 
over, and the thirsty could enjoy their water in 
quiet. At sight of the river the Parthians un- 
strung their bows, and, with tlie highest cnco- 

* Plutarch does not in this place appear to be 
sufficiently informed. The cause of this tumult 
in the army could not be tlie avarice of tlie 
soldiers only, since that might have operated long 
before, and at a time when they were capable of 
enjoying money. Their object now was tiie pre- 
servation of life ; and it was not wealth but 
water that they wanted. We must look for tlie 
cause of this disorder then in some other circum- 
stance ; and that probably was the report of their 
general’s despair, or possibly of iiis death ; for 
otherwise, they would hardly have plundered his 
baggage. The fidelity and affection they had 
shown him in all their distresses, afford a suffi- 
cient argument on tills behalf. 
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miums on their bravery, bade their enemies pass 
over in peace. They did so, and after the neces- 
sary refreshments, proceeded on their march, 
without milch confidence in the Parthian praise or 
professions. Within six days from the last battle 
they arrived at the river Araxes, which divides 
Media from Armenia. This river, on account of 
the depth and strength of its current, seemed 
difficult to pass, and a rumour, moreover, ran 
through the anny that the enemy was there in 
ambuscade,’ to attack them as they forded it. 
However, they passed over in safety, and when 
they set foot in Armenia, with the avidity of 
mariners when they first come on shore, they 
kissed the ground in adoration, an»l embraced 
each other with a pleasure that could only ex- 
press itself in tears. The ill consequences of their 
former extremities, however, discovered them- 
selves even here ; for as they now passed through 
a country of plenty and profusion, their too great 
indulgences threw them into the dropsy and the 
colic. Antony, on reviewing his army, found 
that he had lost 20,000 foot and ^000 horse, more 
than half of which had not died in battle, but by 
sickness. They had been twenty-seven days in 
their return from Phraatze, and had beaten the 
Parthians in eighteen engagements ; but these 
victories were by no means complete, because 
they could not prosecute their advantages by 
pursuit. 

Hence it is evident that Artavasdes deprived 
Antony of the fruits of his Parthian expedition ; 
fer had he been assisted by the 16,000 horse 
which he took with him out of Media (who were 
armed like the Parthians, and accustomed to 
tight with them, after the Romans had beaten 
them in set battles), this cavalry might have taken 
up the pursuit, and harassed them in such a 
manner, that they could not so often have rallied 
and. returned to the charge. All, therefore, were 
exciting Antony to revenge himself on Artavas- 
des. Put he followed better counsels, and in his 
present weak and indigent condition, he did not 
think proper to withhold the usual respect and 
honours he had paid him. But when he came 
into Armenia on another occasion, after having 
drawn a him to a meeting by fair promises and 
invitations, he seized and carried him bound to 
Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal pro- 
cession. The Romans were offended at this 
triumph and at Antony, who had thus transferred 
the principal honours of their country to Egypt, 
for the gratification of Cleopatra. These things, 
however, happened in a later period of Antony’s 
life. 

The severity of the winter and perpetual snows 
were so destructive to the troops, that in his 
march, he lost 8000 men. Accompanied by a 
small party he went down to the sea coast, and in 
a fort between Bcrytus and Sidon, called the 
White /fair, lie waited for Cleopatra. To divert 
his impatience on her delay, he had recourse to 
festivity and intoxication ; and he would fre- 
quently, o\'er his cups, start up from his scat, and 
run leaping and dancing to look out for her ap- 
proach. At length she came, and brought with 
her a large quantity of money and clothing for 
the army. Some, however, have asserted, that 
she brought nothing but the clothes, and that 
Antony supplied the money, though he gave her 
the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between 


Phmatcs and the king of the Medes, occasioned, 
as it is said, by the division of the Roman spoil*, 
and the latter was apprehensive of losing his 
kingdom. ^ He therefore sent to Antony an offer 
of his assistance against the Parthians. Antonjf, 
who concluded that he had failed of conquering 
the Parthians only through want of cavalry and 
bowmen, and would here seem rather to confer 
than to receive a favour, determined once more 
to return to Armenia, and, after joining the king 
of the Medes at the river Araxarcs, to renew the 
war. 

Octavia, who was still at Rome, now expressed J 
a desire of visiting Antony, and Cxsar gave hcm>‘ 
his permission, not according to the general. V. 
opinion, merely to oblige her, but that the illy! 
treatment and neglect which he concluded she \ | 
should meet with might give him a pretence for i * 
renewing the war. When she arrived at Athens, 
she received letters from Antony, commanding 
her to continue there, and acquainting her with ; 
his new expedition. These letters mortified her, 
for she suspected the expedition to be nothing 
more than a pretence ; however, she wrote to him, 
and desired he would send his commands where 
she should leave the presents she had brought. . 
These presents consisted of clothing for the army, 
beasts of burden, money, and gifts for his officers 
and friends. Besides these, she had brought 
2000 picked men, fully equipped and armed lor 
the general’s cohort. Octavia sent this letter by 
Niger, a friend of Antony’s, who did not fail to 
pay her the compliments she deserved, but repre- 
sented her to Antony in the most agreeable light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was appro-"' 
hensive that if she came to Antony, the respectable iy 
gravity of her manners, added to the authority 1 
and interest of Caesar, would carry off her 1 
husband. She therefore pretended to be dying 
for the love of Antony, and to give a colour to 
her pretence, she emaciated herself by abstinence. 

At liis approach she taught her eye to express an 
agreeable surprise, and when he left her, she put 
on the look of languishmcnt and dejection. 
Sometimes she would endeavour to weep, and 
then, as if she wished to hide the tears from her 
tender Antony, she affected to wipe it off unseen. 

Antony was, all this while, preparing for his 
Median expedition, and Cleopatra’s creatures and 
dependents did not fail to reproach his unfeeling 
heart, which could suffer the woman whose life 
was wrapped up in his, to die for his sake. 
Octavia’s marriage, they said, was a mere political 
convenience, and it was enough for her that she 
had the honour of being called his wife. Poor 
Cleopatra, though queen of a mighty nation, was 
called nothing more than his mistress ; yet even 
with this, for the sake of his society, she could be 
content; but of that society, whenever she should 
be deprived, it would deprive her of life. These 
insinuations so totally unmanned him, that, \\ 
through fear cf Cleopatra’s putting an end to her l \ 
life, he returned to Egypt. and put off the Medc 1. 1 
till summer, though at that time the Parthian V ' 
affairs were said to be in a seditious and disorderly . 
situation. At length, however, lie went into 
Armenia, and after entering into an alliance with 
the Medc, and betrothing one of Cleopatra's sons 
to a daughter of his who was very’ young, returned, 
that he might attend to the civil war. 

When Octavia returned from Athens, Caesar 
looked upon the treatment she had met with ns a 
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would be looked upon ns one of the causes of the 
civil war. The Romans pitied her sufferings, but 
still more the folly of Antony, particularly such 
as had seen Cleopatra; for she was by no means 
preferable to Octavia, either on account of her 
youth or beauty. 

When Cxsar was informed of the_ celerity and 
magnificence of Antony's preparations, he was 
I afraid of being forced into the war that summer. 

I This would have been very inconvenient for him, 

I as he was in want of almost everything, and the 
levies of money occasioned a general dissatis- 
faction. The whole body of the people were 
'taxed one-fourth of their income, and the sons of 
freedmen one-eight. This occasioned the greatest 
clamour and^ confusion in Italy, and Antony cer- 
tainly committed a very great oversight in neglect- 
ing the advantage. By his unaccountable delays 
he gave Cxpr an opportunity both to complete 
his preparations, and appease the minds of the 
people. When the money was demanded, they 
murmured and mutinied ; but after it was once 
paid, they thought of it no longer. 

Titius and Plancus, men of consular dignity, 
and Antony's principal friends, being ill-used by 
Cleopatra, on account of their opposing her stay 
in the army, abandoned him and went over to 
Cxsar. As they knew the contents of Antony's 
will, they presently made him acquainted with 
them. This will was lodged in the hands of the 
vestals; and when Cxsar demanded it, they 
refused to send it ; adding, that if he was deter- 
mined to have it, he must come and take it him- 
self. Accordingly he went and tool: it. First of 
all he read it over to himself, and remarked such 
passages as were most liable to censure. After- 
wards he read it in the senate, and this gave a 
general offence.* It seemed to the greatest pan 
an absurd and unprecedented thing that a man 
should suffer in his life, for what he had ordered 
to be done after his death. Cxsar dwelt par- 
ticularly on the orders he had given concerning 
his funeral : for in case he died at Rome, he had 
directed his body to be carried in procession 
through the /cruit:, and afterwards conveyed to 
Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvisius, a retainer of 
Cesar’s, also accused him of having given to 
Cleopatra the Pergamcnian library, which con- 
sisted of 200,000 volumes ; and added, that once, 
when they supped in public, Antony rose and 
trode on Cleopatra’s foot by way of signal for 
some rendezvous. He asserted, moreover, that 
he suffered the Ephesians in his presence to call’ 
Cleopatra sovereign; and that when he was pre- 
siding at the administration of public affairs, 
attended by several tetrarchs and kings, lie re- 
ceived love-letters from her enclosed in onyx and 
J crystal, and there perused them. Besides* when 
Fumitis, a man of great dignity, and one of the 
ablest of the Roman orators, was speaking in 
public, Cleopatra was carried through th t forutn 
in a litter ; upon which Antony immediately 
started up, and no longer paying his attention to 
the cause, accompanied her, leaning on the litter 
as hr walked. 

The veracity of Calvistus, in these accusations, 
was, nevertheless, suspected.^ The friends of 
Antony solicited the people in his behalf, and 

.* TO* was an act of most injurious violence. 
Nothing could be more sacred than a will de- 
ported in the hands of the vestals. 


despatched Gcminius, one. of their number, to 
put him on his guard against the abrogation cf 
his power, and his being declared an enemy to 
the Roman people. Geminius sailed into Greece, 
and, on his arrival, was suspected by Cleopatra 
as an agent of Octavius’s. On this account he 
was contemptuously treated, and the lowest scats 
were assigned him at the public suppers. This, 
however, he bore for some time with patience, in 
hopes of obtaining an interview with Antony: 
but being publicly called upon to declare the 
cause of his coming, he answered, that one part 
of the cause would require to be communicated^ 
at a sober hour, but the other part could not bqfi 
mistaken, whether a man were drunk or sober 
for it was clear that all things would go well, itV 
Cleopatra retired into Egypt. Antony was ex- \ 
tremely chagrined; and Cleopatra said, “You 
have done very well, Geminius, to confess with- 
out bcin" put to the torture." Geminius soon 
after withdrew, and returned to Rome. Many 
more of Antony’s friends were driven off by the 
creatures of Cleopatra, when thcyxould r.o longer 
endure their insolence and scurrility. Amongst 
the rest were Marcus Silanus, and Delius the 
historian. The latter informs us, that Cleopatra 
had a design upon his life, as he was told by 
Glaucus the physician ; because he had once 
affronted her at supper, by saying, that while 
Sarmentus was drinking Falemian at Rome, 
they were obliged to take tip with vinegar. Sar- 
mentus was a boy of Caesar's, one. of those 
creatures whom the Romans call Delicti. % 

When Cxsar had made his preparations, it , 
was decreed that war should be declared against 
Cleopatra ; for that Antony could not be said to , 
possess that power which lie had already given ] 
up to a woman. Cxsar observed, that lie was 
like a man under enchantment, who has no longer 
any power over himself. It was not he, with 
whom they were going to war, but Mardion the , 
eunuch, and Pothinus ; Iris, Cleopatra’s woman, 
and Charmion ; for these had the principal 
direction of affairs. Several prodigies are said 
to have happened previous to this war. Pisau* 
rum, a colony of Antony’s on the Adriatic, was 
swallowed up by an earthquake. Antony's statue 
in Alba was covered with sweat for many days, 
which returned though it was frequently wiped off. 
While he was at Patrx, the temple of Hercules 
was set on fire by lightning : and at Athens the 
statue of Bacchus was carried by a whirlwind 
from the Gigantomachia into the theatre. These 
things concerned Antony the more nearly, as he 
affected to be a descendant of Hercules, and an 
imitator of Bacchus, insomuch that he was called 
the younger Bacchus. The same wind threw down 
the colossi statues of Eumcnes and Attains, 
called the Antonii, while the rest were unmoved. 
And in.Clcopatra’s royal galley, which was called 
Antonias, a terrible^ phenomenon appeared.* A 
Some swallows had built their nests in the stern, ) > 
and others drove them away and destroyed their < ' 
young. \ 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony y 
had no fewer than 500 armed vessels, magmft- 
ccntly adorned, and furnished with eight or ten 
banks of oars. He had, however, 100,000 foot, 
and 12,000 horse. The auxiliary kings, who 
fought under his banners, were Bocchtisof Africa, 
Tarcondernus of the Upper Cilicia, Arch elans of 
Cappadocia, Fhiladclphus of Paphlngonia, Mithri* 
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luxury, culled T/:cCch!*cit:ichs ?k Dectih. Their 
friends were admitted into this ztnd the *j mc 
passed in mutual treats and diversions. Cleo- 
patra, at the same time, was making n collection 
of poisonous drugs, and being desirous to know 
which was least painful in the operation,. she 
tried them on the capital convicts. Such poisons 
as were quick in their operation, she found to be 
attended with violent pain and convulsions ; such 
as were milder were slow in their effect she, 
therefore, applied herself to the examination of 
venomous creatures, and caused. different kinds 
of them to be applied to different persons 
under her own inspection. These experiments 
she repeated daily, and at length she found that 
the Liie of the asp was the most eligible kind of 
death; for it brought on a gradual kind of 
lethargy, in which the face was covered with a 
gentle sweat, and the senses sunk easily into 
stupefaction ; and those who were thus affected 
showed the same uneasiness at being disturbed or 
awaked, that people do in the profoundest 
natural sleep.* 

They both sent ambassadors to Cxsar in Asia. 
Cleopatra requested Egypt for her children,, and 
Antony only petitioned that he might be permitted 
to live as a private man in Egypt, or if that were 
too much, that he might retire to Athens.. De- 
serted as they were by almost all their friends, 
and hardly knowing in whom to confide, they 
were forced to send Euphronius, their children’s 
turor, on this embassy. Alexis of Laodicea, 
who, by means of Timogcncs, became acquainted 
with Antony.at Rome, a man of great skill in the 
Greek .learning, and one of Cleopatra’s chief 
agents in keeping Antony from Octavia, he had 
before despatched to Judea 1 6 detain Herod in his 
interest. This man gave up Antony, and relying 
on Herod’s interest, had the confidence to appear 
before Caesar.. The interest of Herod, however, 
did not save him ; for he was immediately carried 
in chains into his own country, and there put to 
death.. Thus Anton v had, at least, the satisfaction 
of seeing him punished for his perfidy. 

Cxsar absolutely rejected Antony’s petition; 
but he answered Cleopatra, that she might expect 
every favour from him. provided she cither 
took off Antony, or banished him her dominions. 
At the same time he sent Thyrcusf to her, who 
was one of his freedmen, and whose address was 
not unlikely to carry his point, particularly as he 
came from a young conqueror to the court of a 
vain and ambitious queen, who had still the 
highest opinion of her personal charms, t As 


* Asfis scmniculosa. Siscn. 

t Dion calls him Thrysus. Antony and Cleo- 
patra sent other ambassadors to Caesar with 
offers of considerable treasures, and last of all 
Antony sent his son Antyllus with large sums of 
gold. Cxsar, with that meanness which made a 
part of his character, took the gold, but granted 
him none, of His requests. Fearing, however, 
that despair might put Antony.upon the resolution 
of carrying the war into Spain or Gaul, or pro- 
voke lum to. bum the wealth that Cleopatra had 
been amassing, he sent this Thyreus to Alex- 
andria.. 

t Dion says, that Thyreus was instructed to 
make U'e of the softest address, and to insinuate 
that Cxsar was captivated with her beauty. The 
object of this measure was to prevail on her to j 


this ambassador was indulged with audiences 
longer and more frequent than usual,. Antony 
grew jealous, and having first ordered him to be 
whipped, he sent him back to Cxsar with letters, 
wherein he informed him that he had been 
provoked by the insolence of his freedman at a 
time when his misfortunes made him but too 
prone to anger. “However,” added he, “you 
have a freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in your 
power, and if it will be any satisfaction to you, 
use him in the same manner.” Cleopatra, that 
she might make some amends for . her in- 
discretion, behaved to him afterwards with great 
tenderness and respect. She kept her birthday 
in a manner suitable to their unhappy circum- 
stances ; but his was celebrated with such mag- 
nificence, that many of the guests who came 1 
poor, relumed wealthy. 

After Antony’s overthrow, Agrippa wrote 
several letters to Cxsar, to inform him that his 
presence was necessary at Rome. This put off 
the war for some time ; but as soon as the winter 
was over. Crcsar marched against Antony by the 
route of Syria, and sent his lieutenants on the same 
business into Africa. When Pclusium was taken, 
it was rumoured that Scleucus had delivered up 
the place with the connivance or consent of Cleo- 
patra ; whereupon the queen, in order to justify 
herself, gave up the wife and children of Scleucus 
into the hands of Antony. Cleopatra had erected 
near the temple of Isis some monuments of extraor- 
dinary' size and magnificence. To these she 
removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, 
pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, together with 
n large quantity of flax, and a number of torches.* A' 
Crcsar was under some apprehensions about this i 
immense wealth, lest, upon some sudden emer- 1 
gency, she should set fire to the. whole. For this " 
reason he was continually sending messengers to 
her with the assurances of gentle and honourable 
treatment, while in the mean time he hastened to 
the city with his army. 

When he arrived he encamped near the Hippo- 
drome ; upon which Antony made a brisk sally, 
routed the cavalry’, drove them back into their 
trenches, and returned to the city with. the com- 
placency of a conqueror. As he was going to the 

f >a!acc he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, 

»c kissed without ceremony, and at the same 
time he recommended to. her favour a brave 
soldier, who had distinguished himself in the 
engagement. She presented the soldier with a 
cuirass and. helmet of gold, which he took, and 
the same night went over to Crcsar. . After this, 
Antony challenged Cxsar to fight him in single 
combat, but Cxsar only answered, that Antony 
might think of many other. ways to end his life. 
Antony, therefore, concluding that he could, not 
die more honourably than in battle, determined 
to attack Cxsar at the same time both by sea and 
kind. The night preceding the execution of this 
design, he ordered his servants at supper to h \ 
render him.thcir best sendees that* evening, andC j 
fill the wine round plentifully ; for the day(i 
following they might belong to another master, ' 
whilst lie lay extended on the ground, no 
longer of consequence either to them or to him- 
self. His friends were affected, and wept to hear 
him talk thus ; which when lie perceived, he 

take off Antony, while she was flattered with the 
prospect of obtaining the conqueror. 
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of the monument, and drew Cleopatra into con- 
versation, while, in the mean time, Proculeius 
applied a ladder to the window, where the \vomcn 
had taken in Antony; and having got in with 
two servants, he immediate!}* made for the place 
where Cleopatra was in conference with Gallus. 
One of her women discovered him, and imme- 
diately screamed aloud, “Wretched Cleopatra, 
you are taken alive." She turned about, and, 
seeing Proculeius, the same instant attempted. to 
stab herself; for to this intent she always carried 
a dagger about with her. Proculeius, however, 
prevented her, and, expostulating with her, as he 
field her in his arms, he entreated her not to be 
so injurious to herself or to Oesar: that she 
would not deprive so humane a prince of the glory 
of his clemency, or expose him by her distrust to 
the imputation of treachery or cruelty. At the 
same time lie took the dagger from her, and shook 
her clothes, lest she should have poison concealed 
about her, Cmsar also sent his frcedmnn £pa- 
phroditus with orders to treat her with the 
greatest politeness, but, by all means, to bring 
her alive. 

Oesar entered Alexandria conversing with Anus 
the philosopher; and that he might do him 
honour before the people, he led him by the hand. 
When he entered the Gymnasium, he ascended a 
tribunal which had been creeled for him, and 
gave assurances to the citizens, who prostrated 
themselves before him, that the city should not 
be hurt. He told them he had different motives 
for this.. In the first place, it was built by Alex- 
ander ; in the next place, he admired it for its 
beauty and magnitude ; and, lastly, he would 
spare it, were it but for the sake of his friend Anus, 
who was born there. Oesar gave him the high 
honour of this appellation, and pardoned many at 
his request. Amongst these was Philostratus, 
one of the most acute, and eloquent sophists of 
his time. This man, without any right, pretended 
to be a follower. of the academics; and Oesar, 
from, a bad opinion of his morals, rejected his 
petition: upon. which the sophist followed Arius 
up .and down in a mourning cloak, with a long 
white beard, crying constantly— 

The wise, if really such, will save the wise. 
Oesar heard and pardoned him, not so much out 
of favour, as to save Arius from the impertinence 
and envy he might incur on his account. 

Antyllus, the eldest son of Antony by Fulvia, 
was betrayed by his tutor Theodorus and put to 
death. While the soldiers were beheading him, 
the. tutor stole a jewel of considerable value, 
which lie wore about his neck, and concealed it 
in his girdle. When he was charged with it, he 
denied the fact ; but the icwcl was found upon 1 
him. and he was crucified. Oesar appointed a ! 
guard over Cleopatra’s children and their go\*cr- , 
nors, and allowed them an honourable support 1 
Oesario, the reputed son of Oesar the dictator, 
had been sent by his mother, with a considerable 
sum of money,, through Ethiopia into India. 
But, Rhoden, hi* governor, a man of the same 
principles with Theodorus, persuading him that 
Crtsar would certainly make him king of Egypt, 
prevailed on him to turn hack. While Oesar was 
deliberating how he should dispose of him, Arius 
is sai J to have observed, that lucre ought not, by , 
any means, to be too many Oesars. However, 
socn after the death of Cleopatra, he was slain. 


Many considerable princes begged the body of 
Antony, that thev might have the honour of 
giving it burial; but Oesar would not take it 
from Cleopatra, who interred it with, her own 
hands, and performed the funeral rites with 
great magnificence ; for she was allowed to 
expend what she thought proper on thc.occasion. 
The excess of her affliction, and the inflamma- 
tion of her breast, which was Wounded by the 
blows she had given it in her anguish, threw her 
into a fever. She was pleased to find an excuse 
in this for abstaining from food, and hoped, by t 
this means, to die without interruption. Tha *\ 
physician, in whom she placed her principal conw\ 
lidence, was Olympus ; and, . according to hisgt 
short account of these transactions, she made use.rl 
of his advice in the accomplishment of her dc- v M 
sign. Ccesar, however, suspected it ; and that he ' 
might prevail on her to take the necessary food 
and physic, he threatened to treat her children 
with severity. This had the desired effect, and 
her resolution was overborne. 3 . 

A few days after, Cccsar himself made her a 
visit of condolence and consolation. She was 
then in an undress, and lying negligently on a 
couch; but when the conqueror entered the 
apartment, though she had nothing on, but a 
single bedgown, she arose and threw herself at 
his feet. Her face was out of figure, her hair in 
disorder, her voice trembling, her eyes sunk, and 
her bosom bore the marks of the injuries she had 
done it. In short, her person gave you the 
image of her mind ; yet, in this deplorable con- 
dition, there were some remains of that grace, > 
that spirit and vivacity which had so peculiarly^! 
animated her former charms, .and still some V 
gleams of her native elegance might be seen to 1 
wander over her melancholy countenance.! \ 

When Oesar had replaced her on her couch, ) 
and seated himself by her, she endeavoured to ' 
justify the part she took against him in the war, 
alleging the necessity she was under, and her 
fear of Antony. But when she found that these 
apologies had no weight with. Caesar, she had 
recourse to prayers and entreaties, as if she had 
been really desirous of life ; and, at the same 
time, she put into his hands an inventor}* of her 
treasure. Setcucus, one of her treasurers, who 
was present, accused her of suppressing some 
articles in the account ; upon which she started 
up from, her couch, caught him by the hair, and 
gave him several blows on the face. Cicsar 
smiled at this spirited resentment, and endea- 
voured to pacify her: “But how is it to be 


• Cleopatra certainly possessed the virtues of 
fidelity and natural affection in a very eminent 
degree. She had several opportunities of betray- 
ing Antony, could she have been induced to it 
either by fear or ambition. .Her tenderness for 
her children is always superior to her self-love 2 
and she had a greatness of soul which Gesan 
never knew. * f ; 

1 Dion gives a more pompous account of her i 
reception of Caesar. She received him, he tells \ 
us, in. a magnificent apartment, lying on o' 
splendid bed, m a mourning habit, which pecu- 
liarly became her ; that she had several pictures 
of Julius Gesar placed near her ; and some letters 
she had received from him in her bosom. The 
conversation turned on the same subject ; and her 
speech on the occasion is frecorded. Dion. 1. 54. 
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whereof Anty litis, the eldest, only was out to 
death. Octavia took the rest, and educated them 
as her own. Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleo- 
patra, was married to Juba, one of the politest 
princes of his time ; an<i Octavia made Antony, 
his son by Fulvia, so considerable with Gesar, 
that, after Agrippa and the sons of Livia, he was 
generally allowed to hold the first place in his 
favour. Octavia, by her first husband Marcellas, 
had two daughters and a son named Marcellus. 
One of these daughters she married to Agrippa ; 
and the son married a daughter of Gesar’s. But 
as he died soon after, and Octavia observing that 
her brother was at a loss whom he should adopt 
in his place, she prevailed on him to give iiis 
daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her own 
daughter must necessarily be divorced to make 

Alexander; and by Octavia, Antonia, major and 
minor. 


way for her. Gesar and Agrippa having agreed 
on this point, she took back her daughter and 
married her to Antony. Of the two daughters 
that Octavia had by Antony, one was married to 
Domitius /Enobarbus, and the other, Antonia, 
so much celebrated for her beauty and virtue, 
married Drusus, the son of Livia, and son-in-hw 
to Gesar. Of this line came Germanicus and 
Claudius. Claudius was afterwards emperor; 
and so likewise was Caius the son of Germanicus, 
who, after a short but infamous reign, was put 
to death, together with his wife and daughter. 
Agrippina, who had Lucius Domitius by 
barbus, was afterwards married to ClaudiusM-, 
Cmsar. He adopted Domitius, whom he namccwA , 
Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was emperoiWt 
in our times, put his own mother to death, and,^\ 
by the madness of his conduct, went near to ruin Tl 
the Roman empire. He was the fifth in descent J 
from Antony. 1 


DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY COMPARED. 


As Demetrius and Antony both passed through 
a' variety of fortune, we shall consider, in the 
first place, their respective power and celebrity. 

. These were hereditary to Demetrius ; for Anti- 
gonus, the most powerful of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, had reduced all Asia during his son's 
minority. On the other hand, the father of 
Antony was, indeed, a man of character, but not 
of a military character ; yet though he had no 
public influence or reputation to bequeath to his 
son, that son did not hesitate to aspire to the 
empire of Gesar ; and, without any title either 
from consanguinity or alliance, he effectually 
invested himself with all that he had acquired : 
at least, by his own peculiar weight, after lie had 
divided the world into two parts, he tool: the 
better for himself. By his lieutenants lie con- 
quered thc^ Parthian s, and drove back the bar- 
barous nations about Caucasus, as far as the 
Caspian sea. Even the less reputable parts of 
his conduct arc so many testimonies of his great- 
ness. The father of Demetrius thought it an 
honour to marry him to Phtla the daughter of 
Antipater, though there was a disparity in their 
years ; while Antony’s connection with Cleopatra 
was considered as a degrading circumstance ; 
though Cleopatra, in wealth and magnificence, 
was superior to all the princes of "her time, 
Arsaecs excepted. Thus he had raised himself 
to such a pitch of grandeur, that the world in 
general thought him entitled even to more than 
he wished. 

Jn^ Demetrius’s acquisition of empire there was 
nothing reprehensible. He extended it only to 
nations inured to slavery, and desirous of being 
governed. But the arbitrary power of Antony 
grew on the execrable policy of a tyrant, who 
j once more reduced to slavery a people that had 
shaken off the yoke. Consequently the greatest 
of his actions, his conquest of Brutus and Cassius, 
is darkened with the inglorious motive of wresting 
its liberty from Rome. Demetrius, during his 
better foruir.es, consulted the liberties of Greece, 
and removed the garrisons from the cities : while 
Antony made it his boast, that he liad destroyed 
th- assertors cf his country's freedom in Mace- 
donia. 


Antony is praised for his liberality and munifi- 
cence; in which, however, Demetrius is so far 
his superior that he gave more to his enemies 
than the former did to his friends. Antony was 
honoured for allowing a magnificent funeral to 
Brutus ; but Demetrius buried every enemy he 
had slain, and sent back his prisoners to Ptolemy, 
not only with their own property, but with pre- 
sents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and fell with^ i 
too much ease into luxury and indulgence.^ But 1 
we never find Demetrius neglecting his affairs for 1 
his pleasures. In his hours of leisure, indeed, he I 
had his Lamia, whose office it was, like the fairy * J 
in the fable, to lull him to sleep, or amuse him in 
his play. When he went to war, his spear was 
not hound about with ivy ; his helmet did not 
smell of perfume; he did not come in the foppery 
of dress out of the chambers of the women ; the 
riots of Bacchus and his train were hushed ; and 
he became, as Euripides says, the minister of 
Mars. In short, he never lost battle through the 
indulgence ofluxury. _ This could not be said of 
Antony: as in the pictures of Hercules we see 
Omphale stealing lus club and liis lion’s skin, 
so Cleopatra frequently disarmed Antony, and, 
while he should have been prosecuting the most 
necessary expeditions, led him to dancing and 
dalliance on the shores of Canopus and Tapho- 
siris. # So, likewise, as Paris came from. battle 
to the bosom of Helen; and even from the loss of 
victory io her bed, Antony threw victory itself 
out oi his hands to follow Cleopatra. 

Demetrius being under no prohibition of the 
laws, hut following the examples of Philip and 
Alexander, Lysimachus and Ptolemy, married . 
several wives, and treated them all with the J l 
greatest honour. Antony, though it was a thing i | 
unheard of amongst the Romans, had two wives w A 
at the same time. Besides, he banished her who X: 
was properly his wife, and a^ citizen, from his I 
house, to indulge a foreigner with whom he could j 
have no legal connection. From their marriages, I 

* Strabo mentions this as a romantic place 
near the sea, full of rocks where the young went 
to amuse themselves. Lib. xvii. 
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to this disadvantage, that she had the honour 
cf giving Vfonysitis hi* cldcs: son. Aristomachc, 
0:1 the contrary, was a Ion" time barren, though 
the king was extremely desirous of having children 
by her; and put to death the mother of Doris, 
upon a supposition that she had prevented her 
conceptions by potions. 

Dion, the brother of Aristomachc, was well 
received at court ; not only on her account, but 
from the regard which Dionysius had for his | 
merit and abilities : and that prince gave his 
treasurer an order to supply him with -whatever 
money he wanted ; but, at the same time, to beep 
an account of what he received. 

llut whatever the talents and the virtues of 
Dion might be originally, it is certain that they 
received the happiest improvement under the 
auspices of Pinto. Surely the gods, in mercy to 
mankind, sent that divine philosopher from Italy | 
to Syracuse, that through the humane influence 
of hts doctrine, the spirit of liberty might once 
more revive, and the inhabitants of that country 
be rescued from tyranny.* 

Dion soon became the most distinguished of 
his scholars. To the fertility of his genius, and 
the excellence of lus disposition Plato himself 
has given testimony,! and he did the greatest 
honour to that testimony in his life. For though 
he had been educated in servile principles under 
a tyrant ; though he had been familiarized to 
dcpcndcnccon the one hand, and to the indulgence 
of pomp and luxury, as the greatest happiness, 
on the other ; yet he was no sooner acquainted j 
with that philosophy which points out the road | 
to virtue, than his whole soul caught the cn- i 
thusiasm; pnd, with the simplicity of a young 1 
man, who judges of the dispositions of others by 
his own, he concluded that Plato’s lectures would | 
have the same effect on Dicmj’sius : for this 
reason he solicited, and at length persuaded, the 
tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, 
the discourse turned on sirtuc in general. After- 
wards they came ro fortitude in particular; and 
Plato made it appear, that tyrants have, of all ! 
men, the least pretence to that virtue. Justice , 
was the next topic ; and when Plato asserted the 
happiness cif the just, and the wretched condition 
of the unjust, tile tyrant was stung; and being 
unable to answer his arguments, he expressed his 
resentment against those who seemed to listen to 
him with pleasure. At last he was extremely 
exasperated, and asked the philosopher what 
business he had in Sicily. Tlato answered, that 
he came to seek an honest man. “And so, then,” 
replied ^the tyrant, ‘‘ it items you have lost your 
labour.” Dion was in hopes that his anger would 
have ended here ; but while Plato was hasting to 
be gene, he conveyed him on hoard a galley, In 
which Pollis, the Lacedemonian, was returning 
to Greece. Dionysius urged Pollis either to put 
Plato to death in his passage, or, at least, to sell 
lumas a slave: “for according to his own maxim,” 
said lsc, “this man cannot be unhappy; a just 
man, he says, must be happy in a state of slavery, 
as well as m a st ate of freedom.” Pollis, there* 

• Plato, in his seventh letter, says, “When I 
exp.amed the 4 principles of philosophy and 
humanity to Dion, I little thought that I was 
xntrmj.j.v opening a way to the subversion of 
tyranny 1 

t Plato, ibid. 


fore, carried him to /Eginn, and sold him there.* 

For the people of that place, being at war with 
the Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever 
Athenian was taken on their coast, he should be 
sold. Dion, notwithstanding, retained his interest 
with Dionysius, had considerable employments, 
and was sent ambassador to Carthage. Dionysius 
had a high esteem for him, and he, therefore, 
permitted him to speak his sentiments with free* 
dom. An instance of this we have in the retort 
he made on the tyrant’s ridiculing the government 
of Gelo : “ Gelo,” said Dionysius, “ts (Celcs) the 
laughing-stock of Sicily." White others admired *A 
and applauded this witticism, Dion answered, fA 
“Yon obtained the crown by being trustcdfjl 
on Gelo’s account, who reigned with great yM 
humanity ; but you have reigned in such a 
manner, that, for your sake, no man will he A 
trusted hereafter. Gelo made monarchy appear 
the best of governments ; but you have convinced 
us that it is the worst.” Dionysius Jiad three 
children by Doris, and four by Aristomachc, 
whereof two were daughters, Sophrosync and 
Arete. The former of these was married to his 
eldest. son, Dionysius; the latter to his brother 
Thearidcs; and after his death, to her uncle 
Dion. In the last illness^ of ^ Dionysius, Dion 
would have applied to him in behalf of the 
children of Aristomachc. but the physicians were 
beforehand with him. They wanted to ingratiate 
themselves with his successor; and when he 
asked for a sleeping dose, Timteus tells us, they 
gave him so effectual a one that lie awaked no 
more. 

When his son Dionysius came to the throne,^ 
in the first council that he held, Dion spoke with ] 
so much propriety on the present state of affairs, V 
and on the measures which ought to be taken, 1 
that the rest appeared to be mere children in ; 
understanding. By the freedom of his counsels, . 
lie exposed in a strong light, the slavish principles 
of those, who, through a timorous disingenuity, 
advised such measures as they thought would 
please their prince, rather than such as might 
advance his interest. Hut what alarmed them 
most, was the steps lie proposed to take with 
regard to the impending war with Carthage ; for 
he offered either to go in person to Carthage, and 
settle an honourable peace with the Carthaginians, 
or, if the king were rather inclined for war, to fit 
out and maintain fifty galleys at his own expense. 

Dionysius was pleased wjth the magnificence 
of Iris spirit ; but the courtiers felt that it made 
them appear little. They agreed that, at all 
events, Dion urns to be crushed, and they spaced 
no calumny that malice could suggest They 
represented to the king, that he certainly meant 
to make himself master bv sea, and by that means 
to obtain the kingdom for his sister’s children. 
There was, moreover, another and an obvious 
cause of their hatred to him, in the reserve of like.' 
manners, and of the sobriety of his life. They} \ 
led the young and ill-educated king through everyy \ 
species of debauchery, the shameless panders tc\ A 
lus wrong directed passions. Yet while folly VI 
rioted, tyranny slept : its rage was dissolved in p 
the ardour of youthful indulgences, as jron is 
softened in the fire ; and that lenity which the 
Sicilians could not expect from the virtue of their 
prince, they found in Iris weakness. Thus the 


* For twenty pounds. 
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cf the elder Dionysius, and that the tyrant him- 
self was not ignorant of it. Be this as it may, 
Lcptines, who had two daughters by a married 
w oman whom he had debauched, gave one. of 
them in marriage to Philistus; but this being 
done without consulting Dionysius, he was 
offended, imprisoned Lepttr.es *s mistress, ^ and 
banished Philistus. The latter fled to his friends 
at Adria, where, it is probable, he composed the 
greatest part of his history ; for he did not return 
to Sicily during the reign of that Dionysius. 
After his death, as we have observed, Dion’s 
enemies occasioned him to be recalled. His ar- 
bitrary' principles were suitable for their purpose, 
and he began to exercise them immediately on 
his return. 

At the same time calumnies and impeachments 
against Dion were, as usual, brought to the king. 
He was accused of holding a private correspond- 
ence with Thcodoscs and HcracUdcs, for_ the 
subversion of the monarchy ; and indeed it is , 
probable that he entertained some hopes from the 
arrival of Plato, of lessening the excessive power of , 
Dionysius, or, at least, of making him moderate 
and equitable in the use of it. Besides, if he 
continued obstinate, and were not to be reclaimed, 
he was determined to depose him, and restore 
the commonwealth to the Syracusans; for he 
preferred even the popular form of government 
lo an absolute monarchy, where a well regulated 
aristocracy could not be procured. 

Such was the state of affairs when Plato came 
into Sicily. At first he was received with the 
greatest appearance of kindness, and he was con- 
vened from the coast in one of.thc king’s most 
splendid chariots. liven Dionysius himself sacri- 
ficed to the gods in acknowledgment of his safe 
arrival, and of the honour and happiness they 
had by that means conferred on his kingdom. 
The people had the greatest hopes of a spady 
reformation. They observed an unusual decorum 
in the entertainments at court, and a sobriety in 
the conduct of the courtiers ; while the king 
answered all to whom he gave audience in a very 
obliging manner. The desire of learning, and the 
study of philosophy were become general ; and 
the several apartments of the royal palace were 
like so many schools of geometricians, full of the 
dust in which the students describe their mathe- 
matical figures. Not long aficr this, at n solemn 
sacrifice in the citadel, when the herald prayed 
as usual for the long continuance of the govern- 
ment, Dionysius is said to have cried. “ How 
long will you continue to curse me ? " This was 
an inexpressible mortification to Philistus and 
his party: “if Plato,” said they, ** has already 
made such n change in the king, his influence in 
time will be irresistible.” 

They now no longer made their attacks on 
Dion_ separately, or »n private. They united in 
exclaiming against lmn.' that he had fascinated 
the king with the delusions of eloquence and 
philosophy, in order to obtain the kingdom for 
his sister's children. They represented it as a 
matter of the greatest indignity, that after the 
whole force of the Athenians had vainly invaded 
Sicily, and were vanquished and destroyed, with- 
out so much as luring able to take Syracuse, they 
should now, by means of one sophist, overturn 
the empire of Dionysius. It was with indigna- j 
lion they Beheld the deluded monarch prevailed I 
cn by hts insinuations to part with his guard of j 


10,000 spearmen, to give up a navy of 400 galleys, 
to disband an army of 10,000 horse, and many 
times that number of foot, in order that he might 
pursue an ideal happiness in the academy, and 
amuse himself with theorems of geometry, while 
the substantial enjoyments of wealth and power 
were left to Dion and the children of Aristo- 
machc. 

By means of these suggestions Dion first in- 
curred the suspicion, and soon after the open 
displeasure of Dionysius. A letter of his was 
likewise intercepted, and privately carried to the 
king. It was addressed to the Carthaginiany^ 
agents, and directed them not to have their <1 1 
audience of the king concerning the conclusiont-V 1 
of the peace, unless he were present, and thenv) 
everything should be settled as they wished. v\ 
Timxus informs us, that after Dionysius had - * 
showed this letter to Philistus, and consulted him 
upon it, he over-reached Dion by a pretence of 
reconciliation, and told him, that lie was desirous 
their good 4 understanding might.be renewed. 
After this, as he was one day walking alone with 
him by the wall of the castle, near the sea, 
he showed him the letter, and accused him of 
conspiring with the Carthaginians against him. 
When Dion attempted to speak in his own de- 
fence, Dionysius refused to hear him : and having 
forced him on board a vessel which lay there for 
the purpose, commanded the sailors to set him 
ashore in Italy. 

When this was publicly known, it was gene- 
rally condemned as tyrannical aifd cruel. The 
court was in distress for the ladies of Dions 
family ; but the citizens received fresh courage^ 1 
from the event ; for they were in hopes that the 1 
odium which it would bring upon Dionysius, and ft 
the general discontent that hU government oc* J 
casioncd, might contribute to bring about a revo- 
lution. Dionysius perceived this with some ' 
anxiety, and thinking it necessary to pacify the 
women and the rest of Dion’s friends, lie told 
them that he was not gone into exile, but only 
sent out of the way for a time, that liis obstinacy 
might not draw upon him a heavier punishment, 
lie also allowed his friends two ships, that they 
might convey to him, in Peloponnesus, as much 
of his treasure, and as many of his servants ns 
they, should think fit : for Dion was a man of 
considerable property, and little inferior to the 
king in wealth or magnificence. The most valu- 
able part of his effects, together with presents 
from the ladies and others of his acquaintance, 
his friends conveyed to him ; and the splendour 
of his fortune gained him great respect among 
the Greeks. At the same time they conceived a 
high idea of the power of the tyrant, when an 
exile from his kingdom could make such an ap- 
pearance. 

Dionysius now removed Plato into the citadel, 
under colour of kindness ; but in reality to set a v 1 
guardupon him, lest he should follow Dion, and 'j 
proclaim to the world how injuriously he had/ \ 
been treated. \ 

As wild beasts become tame and tractable by Noj 
use, soothe tyrant, by frequent conversation with 
the philosopher, began at last to conceive an 
affection for him ; yet even that affection had 
something of the tyrant in it ; for he required of 
Plato, in return, that 1 m should exclusively con- 
fine his regard and admiration to him. On con- 
dition that he would prefer his friendship to that 
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converted the money to his own use. Pinto was 
removed from his apartment in the palace-gardens, 
and placed within the purlieus of the guards, who 
had Jong hated, and even sought to kill him, on a 
supposition that he advised the tyrant to lay down 
his government and disband his army. 

Archytas, who had engaged for Plato’s safety*, 
when he understood his danger, sent a galley to 
demand him ; and the tyrant to palliate his 
enmity, previous to his departure, made pompous 
entertainments. At one of them, however, he 
could not help saying, “I suppose, Plato, when 
you return to your companions in the academy, 
my faults will often be the subject of your con- 
versation.” “ i hope,” answered Plato, “we 
shall never be so much at a less for subjects in the 
academy, as to talk of you." Such are the 
circumstances which have been mentioned con- 
cerning Plato’s departure, but they are not 
perfectly consistent with Plato’s own account. 

Dion being offended, not only with these tilings, 
but at some intelligence he had before received 
concerning his wife, which is alluded to in Plato’s 
letter to Dionysius, openly declared himself his 
enemy. The affair was this : Plato, on his return 
to Greece, was desired by Dionysius privately to 
consult Dion, whether he would be averse to his 
wife’s marrying another man ; for there was a 
report, whether true, or the invention of his 
enemies, that his mntrimoniat state was not 
agreeable to him, and that there was a coolness 
betwixt him and Arete. After Plato had con- 
sulted Dion on the affair, he wrote to Dionysius, 
and though he spoke in plain terms of other 
matters, he mentioned this in a manner that could 
only be intelligible to the king. He told him, 
that he had talked with Dion on the business, 
and that he would certainly resent it if any such 
attempt were made. 

While any prospect of an accommodation re- 
mained, Dionysius took no further steps in the 
affair; but when that prospect was gone, and 
Plato once more had left Sicily in displeasure, he 
compelled Arete to marry Timocratcs ; and, in 
this instance, he fell short even of the justice and 
lenity of his father. When Philoxcnus, who had 
married his sister Theste, was declared his enemy, 
and fled through fear out of Sicily, Dionysius sent 
for his sister, and reproached her with being privy 
to her husband's escape, without letting him know 
it. Theste answered, without fear or hesitation, 
“ Do you think me, Dionj-sius, so bad a wife, or 
so weak a woman, that if I had known of my 
husband’s flight, I would not have accompanied 
him, and shared in the worst of his fortunes? 
Indeed I was ignorant of it. And I assure you, 
that I should esteem it a higher honour to be 
called the wife of Philoxcntis the exile, than the 
sister of Dionysius the tyrant.” The king, it is 
said, admired her spirited answer : and the Syra- 
cu>nns honoured her so much that she retained 
her princely retinue after the dissolution of the 
tyranny ; and the citizens, by public decree, 
attended the solemnity cf her funeral. This is a 
digression, but it may have its use. 

Dion now thought of nothing but war. Plato, 
however, was against it ; partly on account cf the 
hospitable favours he had received from Diony- 
?ius, and. partly because of the advanced age of 
Dion, Speusippus, and the rest of his friends, on 
the ether hand, encouraged him to rescue from 
t-avery his native Sicily, that stretched forth her 


hands towards him, and would certainly receive 
him with every expression of joy. Speasippus, 
when he attended Plato into Sicily, had mixed 
more with the people, and learned their sentiments 
with regard to the government. At first, indeed, 
they were reserved, and suspected him for an 
emissary of the tyrant’s : but by degrees, he 
obtained their confidence. In short, it was the 
voice, the prayer of the people, that Dion would 
come, though without either army or navy, to 
their relief, and lend them only his name and his 
presence against the tyrant. Dion was en- 
couraged by these representations; and, the 
more effectually to conceal his intentions, hc^ 
raised what forces he was able by means of hisj 
friends. He was assisted in this by many states-' 
men and philosophers, amongst whom was En- 
demus, the Cyprian (on occasion of whose death 
Aristotle wrote his dialogue on the soul), and 
Timonides, the Lcucadian. These engaged in 
his interest . Miltas the Thessalian, who was 
skilled in divination, and had been his fellow 
academician. But of all those whom the tyrant 
had banished, which were no fewer than 1000, no 
more than twenty-five gave in their names for the 
service. The rest, for want of spirit, would not 
engage in the cause. The general rendezvous 
was in the island of Zacynthus ; and here, when 
the little army was assembled, it did not amount 
to Soo men.* But they were men who had signal- 
ized themselves in the. greatest engagements ; 
they were , in perfect discipline, and inured to 
hardship ; in courage and conduct they had no 
superiors in the army ; in short, they were such 
men as were likely to serve the cause of Dion, ini 
animating, by tliei.r example, those who came to 
his standard in Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they understood that they 
were to be led against Dionysius, were dis- 
heartened, and condemned the rash resentment 
of Dion ; the. consequence of which they looked 
upon as certain ruin. Nor were they less offended 
with their commanders, and those who had en- 
listed them, because they had concealed the 
design of the service. But ‘ when Dion, in a 
public speech, after showing them the feeble state 
of Dionysius’s government, told them, that he 
considered them rather as so many officers whom 
he carried to head the people of Sicily, already 
prepared to revolt, than as private men and 
when Alcimcncs, who, in birth and reputation, 
was the principal man in Achaia, had concurred 
in the address of Dion, and joined in the ex- 
pedition, they then were satisfied. 

It was now about midsummer, the Etesian 
winds t prevailed at sea, and the moon was at the 


* Diodorus enlarges with great propriety on the 
extraordinary spirit and success of this enterprise. 
Lib. xvi. 

t These winds blew regularly at a certain y 
season of the year. Strabo sometimes calls them/ 
cast, and sometimes north winds ; but to convey! 
Dion from Zacynthus to Pnehynus, they mustV 
have, blown from the cast. Pliny makes the \ 
Etesian. winds the same as the north-cast wind. 
Aquila in a- state media vxutat netnen, et Etesins 
veeatnr. Hist. Nat. 1 . xviii. cap. 34. He tells 
us, when the winds begin, xviii. Calend. A u- 
gusti, Egyfto aguih eceidit vtaiutir.o, Etesin- 
rstmque Fred rend Flatus inei/iunt , ibid. 1 . xviii. 
cap. aS. And when they end : JJeciute Sexto 
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v.*a$ appointed regent in the absence of Dionysius, 
immediately despatched letters to acquaint Imn 
with the event. In the meanwhile he applied 
himself to prevent all tumults in the city, lor the 
people were greatly animated on the report of 
Dion's arrival, though the uncertainty they were 
tinder as yet kept them quiet. A singular acci- 
dent happened to the courier who was despatched 
with letters for Dionysius. As he was passing 
through the territory of Khegium to Cau Ionia, 
where the tyrant then was, he met an acquaint- 
ance of his returning home with a newly offered 
sacrifice, and having taken a little of the flesh for 
his own use,* he made the best of his way. At 
night, however, he found it necessary to take a 
little rest, and retired to sleep in a wood by the 
side of the road. A wolf, allured by the smell of 
the flesh, came up while he was asleep, and carried 
it off, together with the bag of letters to which it 
was fastened. "When the courier . awaked, he 
sought a long time to no purpose for his despatches, 
and being determined not to face Dionysius with- 
out them, he absconded. Thus it was a consider- 
able time after, and from other hands, that Dio- 
nysius was informed of Dion's arrival in Sicily. 

Dion, in his march, was joined by the Camari- 
ntenns, and many rcvolters from the territory of 
Syracuse. The Lcontincs and Campanians, who, 
with Timocratcs, guarded the Epipolrc, being mis- 
led by a report designedly propagated by Dion, 
that he intended to attack their cities first, quitted 
their present station, and went to take care of 
their own concerns. Dion being informed of this, 
while he lay near Acm;, decamped in the night, 
and came to the river Anapus, which is at the 
distance of ten furlongs from the city. There he 
halted, and sacrificed by the river, addressing his 
nmyers to the rising sun. The divinere informed 
him that the gods gave a promise of victory, and 
as lie had himself assumed a garland at the. sacri- 
fice, all that were present immediately did the 
same. . He was now joined by about 5000, who 
were, indeed, ill-furnished with arms; but their 
courage supplied that deficiency.! When he gave 
orders to march, Liberty was the word, and they 
rushed forward with the highest acclamations of 
joy. The most considerable citizens of Syracuse, 
dressed all in white, met him at the gates. The 
populace fell with great fuiy on Dionysius’s party ; 
but in particular they seized his spies, a set of 
wretches hated by gods and men, who went about 
the city to collect the sentiments of the inhabit- 
ants in order to communicate them to the tyrant. 
These were the first that suffered, being knocked 
down wherever they were met. When Timo- 
erntes found that he could not join the garrison in 
the citadel, he fled on horseback out of the city, 
and spread a general terror and dismay where he 
passed : magnifying all the while the forces of 
Dlcn, that it might not appear a slight effort, 
against which he was unable to defend the place. 

Dion now made his public entry into the town : 
lie was dressed in a magnificent suit of armour, 
his brother Megaclcs marching on the right hand, 
and Calippus the Athenian on the left, with gar- 


* To carry home part of the victim, and to give 
part of it to any person that the bearer met, were 
acts cf religion. 

t Diodorus says he was soon joined by eo.ooo, 
and that when he reached Syracuse, he had not 
fewer than 50,000. 


lands on their heads. He was followed by ico 
foreign soldiers, who were his body guard ; 
and after these marched the rest of the army 
in proper order, under the conduct of their 
respective officers. The Syracusans looked upon 
this procession as sacred. They considered it as 
the triumphal entry of Liberty, which would once 
more establish the popular government, after a 
suppression of forty-eight years. 

When Dion entered at the Mcnitidian gate, 
silence was commanded by sound of trumpet, and 
he ordered freedom to be proclaimed to the 
Syracusans and the rest of the Sicilians, in the 1 \ 
name of Dion and Megaclcs, who came to abolish* \ 
tyranny. Being desirous to address the people! I \ 
in a speech, he inarched up to the Acradina. AsV 1 
he passed through the streets, the people pre-\} 1 
pared their victims on tables placed before their It 
doors, scattered flowers on Ins head, and offered 
up their prayers to him as to their tutelar deity. 

At the foot of the citadel, under the penlapylx, 
there was a lofty. sundial,* which had been placed 
there, by Dionysius. From the eminence of this 
building he addressed the citizens, and exhorted 
them earnestly to assert their liberties. The 
people, in their turn, nominated Dion and his 
brother prretors of the city, and, at their request, 
appointed them twenty colleagues, half of whom 
were of those who returned with Dion from exile. 

At first it was considered by the soothsayers as 
a good omen; that Dion, when he addressed. the 
people, had under his feet the stately edifice 
which Dionysius had erected ; but upon reflection 
that this edifice, on which he had been declared 
general, was a sundial, they were apprehensivev 
that liis present power and grandeur might be 
subject to decline. L 

Dion, in the next place, took the castle of I 
Epipokc, released the prisoners who were con- j 
fined there, and invested it with a strong wall. y 
Seven days after this event, Dionysius arrived 
from Italy, and entered the citadel from the sea. 
Dion, at the same time, received from Svnalas 
the arms and ammunition he had left tvitn him. 
These he distributed amongst the citizens, as far 
as they would go ; the rest armed themselves as 
well as they were able ; and all expressed the 
utmost alacrity for the sendee. Dionysius, at 
first sent agents in a private manner to Dion,, to 
try what terms might be made with them. Dion 
refused to hear any overtures in private. The 
Syracusans, he told them, were now a free 
people ; and what they, had to offer must be ad- 
dressed to them in public. Upon this they made 
specious proposals lo.thc citizens, promised them 
an abatement of their taxes, and an exemption 
from serving in the wars, even though those wars 
should be undertaken by their own approbation. 

The Syracusans held these proposals in derision ; 
and Dion answered, that it would be in vain for 
Dionysius to speak of terms without resigning, i i ( \ 
the first place, the regal government ; and that it j \ 
he took this measure, he might depend on all thet \ 
good offices so near a relation .might be inclined ^ A 
to do him ; at least in everything that was just 
and reasonable. Dionysius seemed to consent to i 


* Fherccydcs was the first who invented dials 
to mark the hour of the day, about 300 years 
after the time of Homer. But before his time the 
Phoenicians, had contrived a dial in the isle of 
Scyros, which described the solstices. 
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involved in continual disturbances and disquiet. 
If he advised that Dionysius should be permitted 
10 malic his retreat in safety, he was censured as 
designing to favour and protect him ; if, to avoid 
those suspicions, he was for continuing the siege, 
lie was accused of protracting the war, that he 
might the longer retain his command, and keep 
the citizens in subjection. 

There was in the city one Sosis, infamous for 
his insolence and villainy, who thought the per- 
fection oflibcrty was the licentiousness of speech. 
This fellow openly attacked Dion, and told the 
people in public assembly, that they had only 
changed the inattention of a drunken and dis- 
solute tyrant, for the crafty vigilance of a sober 
master. Immediately after this, he left the as- 
sembly, and next day was running naked through 
the streets, as if from somebody that pursued 
him, with his head and face covered with blood. 
In this condition he ran into the market-place, 
and told the people that he had been assaultcd.by 
Dion’s foreign soldiers ; at the same time showing 
them a wound in his head, which, he said, they 
had given him. Dion, upon this, was generally 
condemned, and accused of silencing the people 
by sanguinary methods : he came, however, before 
this irregular and tumultuous assembly in his own 
vindication, and made it appear, that this Sosis was 
brother to one of Dionysius’s guards, and that he 
had been engaged by him to raise a tumult in the 
city ; the only resource the tyrant had now left, 
being that of exciting dissensions amongst the 
people. The surgeons also, who examined the 
wound, found that it was not occasioned by any 
violent blow. The wounds made by weapons arc 
generally deepest in the middle; but this was 
both superficial, and of an equal depth from one 
end to the other ; besides, being discontinuous, it 
did not appear to be the effect of one incision, 
but to have been made at different times, probably 
ns he was best able to endure the pain. At the 
<ame time there were some who deposed, that 
having seen Sosis running naked and wounded, 
and being informed by him, that he was flying 
from. the pursuit of Dion's foreign soldiers, who 1 
had just then wounded him, they hasted to take 
the pursuers ; that, however, they could meet i 
with no such persons, but found a razor lying 
under a hollow stone near the place from whence 
they had observed him come. All these circum- 
stances made strongly against him : but when his 
own servants gave evidence, that lie went out of 
his house alone before daylight, with a razor in 
his hand, Dion’s accusers withdrew. The people, 
by a general vote, condemned Sosis to die, and I 
v. ere once more reconciled to Dion. 

Nevertheless their jealousy of his soldiers re- j 
named. And as the war was now principally 
carried on by sea, PhiHstus being come to the I 
•upport of Dionysius, with a considerable fleet ! 
from Japygia, they did not see the necessity of 
retaining in their service those Greeks who were ! 
no seamen, and must, depend for protection on 
the naval force. Their confidence in their own 1 
strength was likewise greatly increased by an 
advantage they had gained at sea against Phi- 
h»:us, whom they used in a very barbarous 
manner. Epherus relates, that, after his ship 
was taken, he slew himself. Hut Timomdes, who 
attended Dion from the beginning of the war, 
'•riling to Speusippus the philosopher, gives 
t:.e stcry thus. Thihitus’s galley having run 


aground, he was taken prisoner alive ; and after 
being disarmed and stripped, was exposed naked, 
though an old man, to every kind of insult. 
They afterwards cut off his head, and ordered 
their children to drag his body through the 
Acradina, and throw it into the quarry. Timatus 
represents the indignity offered his remains to be 
still greater. The boys, he says, tied a rope 
about his lame leg, and so.draggcd him through 
the city, the Syracusans, in the meanwhile, in- 
sulting over his carcase, when they saw him tied 
by the leg who had said, “It would ill become 
Dionysius to fly from his throne by the swiftness 
of his horse, which he ought never to quit till he r 
was dragged from it by. the heels. ’’ Philistus, 4 .. 
however, tells us, that this was not said to Diony-\V. 
sius by himself, but by another. It is plain, at \\ 
the same time, that Timteus takes every occa- 1 
sion, from Phllistus’s known adherence to arbi- 
trary power, to load him with the keenest re- 
proaches. Those whom he injured are in some 
degree excusable, .if, in their resentment, they 
treated him with indignities after death. But 
wherefore should his biographers, whom he never 
injured, and who have had the benefit of his 
works ; wherefore should they exhibit him with 
all the exaggerations of scurrility, in those scenes 
of distress to which fortune sometimes reduces 
the best of men ? On the other hand, Ephorus is 
no less extravagant in his encomiums on Philis- 
tus. He knows well how to throw into shades 
the foibles of the human character, and to give 
an air of plausibility to the most indefensible 
conduct ; but, with all his eloquence, with all his 
art, he cannot rescue Philistus from the imputa- J/ 
tionof being the most strenuous assertor of arbi- s J 
trary power, of being the fondest follower and i 
admirer of the luxury, the magnificence, the ‘ 
alliance of tyrants. Upon the whole, he who 
neither defends the principles of Philistus, nor 
insults over his misfortunes, will best discharge 
the duty of the historian. 

After the death of Philistus, Dionysius offered 
to surrender the . citadel to Dion, together with 
the arms, provisions, and soldiers, and an ad- 
vance of five months’ pa}’, on condition that 
he might be permitted to retire into Italy, and 
there enjoy. the revenue of Gyata, a fruitful tract 
of country in the territory of Syracuse, reaching 
from the sea to the middle of the country. Dion 
refusing to negotiate on his own account, referred 
the ambassadors to the Syracusans; and as they 
expected that Dionysius would shortly come 
alive into their hands, they were dismissed with- 
out audience. Upon this, the tyrant, leaving his 
eldest son Apollocratcs to defena the citadel, em- 
barked with his most valuable treasures and a 
few select friends, and, sailing with a fair wind, 
escaped Hcraclides the admiral. 

The tyrant’s escape greatly exasperated the / 
people against Hcraclides; and, in order fiV 
appease them, he proposed by Hippo, one of the! 
orators, that there should be an equal division oiT 
lands ; alleging, that equality was the first founts 
dation of civil liberty, and that poverty and/v 
slavery were synonymous terms. At the same' 
time that he supported Hippo in the promotion of 
this scheme, he encouraged the faction against 
Dion, who opposed it. At length he prevailed 
with the people not only to pass this law, but 
to make a decree, that the pay of the foreign 
soldiers should be stopped, and new commanders 
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chosen, that they might no longer be subject to 
the severe discipline of Dion. Thus, like the 
patient, who, after a lingering sickness, makes 
too rash a use of the first returns of health, and 
rejects the sober and gradual regimen of his phy- 
sician, the citizens, who had long laboured under 
the yoke of slavery, took too precipitate steps to 
freedom, and refused the salutary counsels and 
conduct of their deliverer. 

It was about the midst of summer when the 
assembly was summoned for '.the election of new 
officers ; and, for the space of fifteen days, there 
were the most dreadful thunders, and the most 
1 alarming prodigies. The religious fears that 
\ these prodigies excited made these people decline 
I the choosing of officers. When the weather grew 
/ more serene, the orators again exhorted them to 
/ proceed to the business ; but no sooner had they 
begun, than a draught ox, which had neither 
received any provocation from the driver, nor 
could be terrified by the crowds and noise to 
which he had been accustomed, suddenly broke 
from his yoke, and running furiously into the 
assembly, drove the people in great disorder 
before him : from thence, throwing down all that 
stood in his way, he ran over that part of the city 
which afterwards fell into the enemy’s hands. 
The Syracusans, however, regardless of these 
things, elected five and twenty officers, among 
whom was Heraclides. At the same time they 
privately endeavoured to draw off Dion’s men ; 
promising, if they would desert him, to make 
them citizens of Syracuse. But the soldiers were 
faithful to their general, and placing him in the 
middle of a battalion, marched out of the city. 
/They did not, on this occasion, offer any violence 
/( to the inhabitants, but they severely reproached 
71 them for their baseness and ingratitude. The 
I smallness of their number, and their declining to 
' act offensively, put the citizens on the view of 
cutting them off before they escaped out of the 
city ; and with this design they fell upon their 
rear. Dion was here in a great dilemma : he was 
under the necessity cither of fighting against bis 
countrymen, or of suffering himself and his faith- 
ful soldiers to be cut in pieces. He therefore 
entreated the Syracusans to desist : he stretched 
forth his hands to them, and pointed to the citadel 
full of soldiers, who were happy in being spec- 
tators of these dissensions amongst their enemies. 
But the torrent of the populace, agitated and 
driven forwards by the seditious breath of the 
orators, was not to be stopped by persuasion. 
He, therefore, commanded his men to advance 
with shouts and clashing of arms, but not to 
attack them. The Syracusans, upon this, fled 
immediately through the streets, though no one 
pursued them, for Dion retreated with his men 
into the territories of the Leontines. 

The very women laughed at the new officers 
for this cowardly flight ; and the latter, to recover 
(their reputation, ordered the citizens to arms, 
(pursued Dion, and came up with him as he was 
ypassing a river. A skirmish began between the 
/ cavalry ; but when they found Dion no. longer 
/ disposed to bear these indignities with bis usual 
paternal patience ; when they observed him draw- 
ing up his men for battle, with all the eagerness 
of strong resentment, they once more turned 
their backs, and, with the loss of some few men, 
fled to the city in a more disgraceful and more 
cowardly manner than before. 
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The Leontines received Dion in a very honour- 
able manner, gave money to his soldiers, and 
made them free of their city. They also sent 
messengers to Syracuse with requisitions, that 
his men might have justice done them, and re- 
ceive their pay. The Syracusans, in return, sent 
other messengers, with impeachments against 
Dion : but when the matter was debated at 
Leontium, in full assembly of the allies, they 
evidently appeared to be in fault. They refused, 
nevertheless, to stand to the award of this as- 
sembly ; for the recent recovery of their liberties 
had made them insolent, and the popular power 
was without control ; their very commanders 
being no more than servile dependents on the 
multitude. 

About this time, Dionysius sent a fleet under 
Nypsiuf, the Neapolitan, with provisions and pay 
for the garrison in the citadel. The Syracusans 
overcame him, and took four of his ships ; but 
they made an ill use of their success. Destitute 
of all discipline, they celebrated the victory with 
the most riotous extravagance; and at a time 
when they thought themselves secure of taking 
the citadel, they lost the city. Nypsius observing 
their disorder, their night revels and debauches, 
in which their commanders, either from inclina- 
tion, or through fear of offending them, were as 
deeply engaged as themselves, took advantage 
of this opportunity, broke through their walls, 
and exposed the city to the violence and depre- 
dation of his soldiers. 

The Syracusans at once perceived their folly 
and their misfortune : but the latter, in their 
present confusion, was not easy to be redressed. 
The soldiers made dreadful havoc in the city : 
they demolished the fortifications, put the men 
to the sword, and dragged the women and 
children shrieking to the citadel. The Syracusan 
officers being unable to separate the citizens from 
the enemy, or to draw them up in any order, 
gave up all for lost. In this situation, while the 
Acradina itself was in danger of being taken, 
they naturally turned their thoughts, on Dion : 
but none had the courage to .mention a man 
whom all had injured. In this emergency a 
voice was heard from the cavalry of the allies, 
crying, “Send for Dion and his Peloponnesians 
from Leontium.” His name was no sooner 
mentioned than the people shouted for joy. 
With tears they implored that he might once 
more be at their head : they remembered his 
intrepidity in the most trying dangers : they 
remembered the courage that he showed himself, 
and the confidence with which he inspired them, 
when he led them against the enemy. Archo- 
nides and Telesides from the auxiliaries, and 
Hellanicus, with four more from the cavalry, 
were immediately despatched to Leontium, 
where, making the best of their way, they ar- 
rived in the close of the evening.. They instantly 
threw themselves at the feet of Dion, and related, 
with tears, the deplorable condition of the Syra- 
cusans. The Leontines and Peloponnesians soon 
gathered about them, conjecturing from their 
haste, and the manner of their address, that their 
business bad something extraordinary in it. 

Dion immediately summoned an assembly, and 
the people being soon collected, Archonides and 
Hellanicus briefly related the distress of the 
Syracusans, entreated the foreign soldiers to 
forget the injuries they bad done them, and once 
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more to a«:st that unfortunate •people, who had 
already suffered more for their ingratitude than 
even they whom they had injured would have 
indicted upon them. When they had thus 
spoken, a profound silence ensued ; upon which 
Dion arose, and attempted to speak, but was 
prevented by his tears. His soldiers, who were 
greatly affected with their general’s sorrow, 
entreated him to moderate his grief, and proceed. 
After he had recovered himself a little, he spoke 
to the following purpose : ** Peloponnesians and 
confederates, I have called you together, that 
you may consult on jour respective affairs. My 
measures arc taken : I cannot hesitate what to 
do when Syracuse is perishing. If I cannot save 
it, I will, at least, hasten thither, and fail beneath 
the ruins of my country. For you, if you can 
vet persuade yourselves to assist the most un- 
fortunate and inconsiderate of men, it may be in 
your power to save from destruction a city which 
was the work of your own hands.* But if your 
pity for the Syracusans be sacrificed to your 
resentment, may the gods reward your fidelity, 
your kindness to Dion ! and remember, that as 
he would not desert you, when you were injured, 
so neither could he abandon his falling country ! " 

He had hardly ended, when the soldiers sig- 
nified their readiness for the service by loud 
acclamations, and called upon him to march 
directly to the relief of Syracuse. The mes- 
sengers embraced them, and entreated the gods 
to shower their blessings on D*on and the Pelo- 
ponnesians. When the noise subsided, Dion 
gave orders that the men should repair to their 
• piancrs, and, after the necessary refreshments, 
assemble in the same place completely armed ; 
for he intended to march that very night. 

The soldiers of Dionysius, after ravaging the 
city during the whole day, retired at night, with 
the loss of a few men, into the citadel. This 
small rcsp.te once more encouraged the dema- 
gogues of the city, who presuming that the enemy 
would not repeat their hostilities, dissuaded the 
people from admitting Dion and his foreign 
soldiers. They advised them not to give up the 
honour of saying the city to strangers, but to 
defend their liberty themselves. Upon this the 
generals sent other meisenge.-s to Dion to 
countermand his march ; while, on the other 
hind, the cavalry and many of the principal 
citizens sent their requests that he would hasten 
it. Thus invited by one party, and rejected by 
another, he came forward but slowly; and, at 
night* the faction that opposed him set a guard 
upon the gates to prevent his entering. 

. XvjNitis now made a fresh sally from the 
citadel, with still greater numbers and greater 
fury than before. After totally demolishing the 
remaining part of the fortification, he fell to 
ravaging the city. The slaughter was dreadful ; 

I men, women, and children tell indiscriminately 
bv the sword; for the object of the enemy was 
nat so much plunder as destruction. Dionysius 
despaired of regaining his lost empire, and, in his 
1 mortal hatred of the Syracusans. he determined 
to bury it in the ruins of their city. It was 
resolved, therefore, that, before Dion s succours 

Strabo says, that Syracuse was built in the 
«eci:>4 year of the eleventh olympiad, by i 
i AfC;-tn*, one of the Hcmclidtc, who came from 
r.nth to SjTur.i'.*. 


could arrive, they should destroy it the quickest 
way by laying it in ashes. Accordingly they set 
fire to those parts that were at hand by brands 
and torches ; and to the remoter parts by shoot- 
ing flaming arrows. The citizens, in the utmost 
consternation, fled everywhere before them. 
Those who, to avoid the fire, had fled from their 
houses, were put to the sword in the streets ; and 
they who sought for refuge in their houses, were 
again driven out by the flames ; many were 
burned to death, and many perished beneath the 
ruins of the houses. 

This terrible distress, by universal consent, J 
opened vhc gates for Dion. After being informed \ 
that the enemy had retreated into the citadel lie ^ \\ 
made no great haste. But early in the morning »Sm 
some horsemen carried him the news of a fresh. Vyl 
assault. These were followed by some, even of 
those who had recently opposed his coming, but 
who now implored him to lly to their relief. 

As the conflagration and destruction increased, 
Hcraclidcs despatched his brother, and after him 
his uiicfti TJicoaotes, to entreat the assistance of 
Dion ; for they were now no longer in a capacity 
of opposing the enemy ; he was wounded him- 
self, and great part of the city was laid in ashes. 

. When Dion received this news he was abouf 
sixty fuMongs from the city. After he had ac- 
quainted his soldiers with the dreadful exigency, 
and exhorted them to behave with resolution, 
they no longer marched, but ran ; and in their 
way they were met by numbers, who entreated 
them, if possible, to go still faster. By the eager 
and vigorous speed of the soldiers, Dion quickly 
arrived at the city ; nnd, entering by the part v 
called Hecatompcaon, lie ordered bis light troops fy 
immediately to charge the enemy, that the Syra- \ 
cusans might take courage at the sight of them. 1 
In the tncanwhilc he drew up his heavy-armed \ 
men, with such of the citizens as had joined him, / 
and divided them into several small bodies, of 
greater depth than breadth, that he might in- 
timidate tlic enemy by attacking them in several 
quarters at once. He advanced to the engage- 
ment at the head of his men, amidst a contused 
noise ot" shouts, plaudits, prayers, and yews, 
which tl;c Syracusans offered up for their de- 
liverer, their tutelary deity, for so they termed 
him now ; and his forcign.soldicrs they called 
their brethren and fellow-citizens. At this time, 
perhaps, there was not one wretch so selfishly 
fond of life that he did not hold Dion’s safety 
dearer than his own, or that of his fellow-citizens, 
while thfey saw him advancing first in the front of 
danger, through blood and lire, and over heaps 
of the slain. 

There was, indeed, something terrible in the 
appearance of the enemy, who, animated by rage 
and despair, had posted themselves in the ruins 
of the ramparts, so that it was extremely dan- 
gerous a n d difficult to approach them.. But the 
apprehensions of. fire discouraged Dion’s men |\ 
the most, and distressed them in their march, t \ 
Ihcy surrounded by flames that raged. on ( » 
every side, and while they walked over burning 
ruins, through clouds, of ashes and smoke, they 
were cv cr y moment in danger of being bunted 
beneath the fall of half-consumed buildings. In 
all thesn difficulties they took infinite pains to 
keep dose together, anu maintain their ranks, 
rt hen they came up to the enemy, a few only 
could engage at a time, on account of the narrow- 
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licss nnd inequality of the ground. They fought, 
however, with great bravery, nnd, encouraged by 
the acclamations of the citizens, at length they 
routed Nypsius, nnd most of his men escaped 
into the citadel, which was near at hand. Such 
of them as were dispersed nnd could not get in, 
were pursued and put to the sword. The present 
deplorable state of the city afforded neither time 
nor propriety for that joy and those congratula- 
tions which usually follow victory. All were 
busy in saving the remains of the conflagrations ; 
nnd though they laboured hard during the whole 
night, it was with great difficulty that the fire 
-..'as extinguished. 

Not one orator of the popular faction durst 
any longer remain in the city. By their flight 
they at once confessed their guilt and avoided 
punishment. Hcraclidcs, however, and Thco- 
dotes, surrendered themselves to Dion. They 
acknowledged, their error, and entreated that he 
would not imitate them in the cruel treatment 
they had shown him. They forgot not to add 
how much it would be for his honour, who was 
unequalled in other virtues, to restrain his re- 
sentments ; and, by forgiving the ungrateful, to 
testify that superiority of spirit for which they 
had contended with him. Ilis friends, however, 
advised him by no means to pardon these factious 
and invidious men, but to give them up to bis 
soldiers, and to rid the commonwealth of the 
ambition of demagogues, no less destructive than 
that of tyrants. Dion, on the other hand, en- 
deavoured to mitigate their resentments. “Other 
generals," said he, “ employ themselves chiefly in 
military studies ; but, by being long conversant 
in the academy, I have learned to subdue my 
passions, and to restrain the impulses of enmity 
and anger. To prove that I have really gained 
such a victory over myself, it is not sufficient 
merely to be hind to men of virtue, but to be 
indulgent and reconcilable to the injurious. If 
I have excelled Hcraclidcs in military and 
political abilities, I am resolved not to be inferior 
to him in justice and clemency ; since to have 
the advantage in those is the first degree of 
excellence. The honours of conquest are never 
wholly our own ; for though the conqueror may 
stand unrivalled, Fortune will claim her share in 
liis success. Hcraclidcs may be treacherous, in- 
vidious, and malicious ; but must Dion, therefore, 
sully his glories by the indulgence of resentment? 
The laws, indeed, allow the revenge of an injury 
to be more justifiable than the commission of it; 
lint both proceed originally from the infirmity of 
human nature. Besides, there is hardly anv 
malignity so inveterate, that it may not bo over- 
come by kindness, nnd softened by repented 
favours. Agreeably to these sentiments, Dion 
pardoned Hcraclidcs and dismissed him. 

His first object was to repair the wall, which 
he had formerly erected around the citadel.; and, 
for this purpose, he ordered each of the citizens 
to furnish a pahsado, and bring it to the works. 
When they had done this, he sent them to their 
repose, and employed his own men the whole 
night in drawing a line of circumvallation around 
the citadel, which both the enemy and the citizens 
were astonished to find completed in the morning, 

After the dead were buried, and the prisoners, 
to the amount of eooo, ransomed, he summoned 
an assembly. Hcraclidcs moved, that Dion 
choutd be declared commander in chief both at 


sea and land. This motion was approved by the 
nobility, and the commons were desired to con- 
firm it ; but the sailors and artificers opposed it 
in a tumultuous manner. They were unwilling 
that Hcraclidcs should lose his command at sea ; 
for though they had no good opinion of his prin- 
ciples, they knew that he would be more indulgent 
than Dion, and more ready to gratify their in- 
clinations. Dion therefore gave up his point, 
and agreed that Hcraclidcs should continue 
admiral. But when the equal distribution of 
lands was moved for, lie opposed it, and repealed 
all the decrees which had formerly passed on the 
measure, by which means he once more incurred 
the displeasure of the people. Hcraclidcs again 
made nis advantage of this, and harangued 
the soldiers and sailors at Massana, accusing 
Dion of a design to make himself absolute. At 
the same time he privately corresponded with 
Dionysius, by means of Bharax, a Spartan. 
When the nobility got intelligence of this, there 
was a sedition in the army, and the city was 
greatly distressed by want of provisions. Dion 
was now at n lo-s what measures to pursue ; and 
all his friends condemned him for strengthening 
the hands of so perverse and invidious a wretch 
as Hcraclidcs. 

Bharax was encamped at Ncopolis, in the 
territory of Agrigcntum ; and Dion drew out the 
Syracusans, but not with an intent to engage 
him till he found a convenient opportunity. This 
gave Hcraclidcs and his seamen an occasion of 
exclaiming, that he delayed fighting only that he 
might the longer continue in command. He was 
forced to action, therefore, contrary to his in- 
clination, and was beaten. His loss, indeed, was 
small, and his defeat was owing more to a mis- 
understanding in his own army, than to the 
superior courage of the enemy ; he therefore 
resolved to renew the engagement, and, after 
animating and encouraging his men to redeem 
their lost credit, he drew them up in form of 
battle. In the evening, however, lie received 
intelligence, that Hcraclidcs was sailing for Syra- 
cuse, with intent to possess himself of the city, 
and to shut him out. Upon this he made a 
draught of the bravest and most active of the 
cavalry, and rode with such expedition that he 
readied the city by nine in the morning, after 
a inarch of 700 furlongs. Hcraclidcs, though he 
made all the sail lie could, was too late, and he 
therefore tacked about and stood out to sea. 
While lie was undetermined what course to steer, 
he met Gxsilus the Spartan, who informed him, 
that he was sent to command in chief in Sicily, 
as Gylippus had done before. Heraclides. imme- 
diately accepted him, and boasted to his allies that 
he had found in this Spartan an antidote to the 
power of Dion. At the same time he sent a 
herald to Syracuse, ordering the citizens to re- 
ceive Gxsilus for their general. Dion answered, 
that the Syracusans had already a sufficient 
number of generals ; and that, if it were necessary 
for them to have a Spartan, he was himself a 
citizen of Sparta. 

Gxsilus having now no hopes of the command, 
waited upon Dion, and, by bis mediation, recon- 
ciled him to Hcraclidcs. This reconciliation was 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, and Gxsilus 
himself was guarantee of the treaty, and under- 
took to punish Hcraclidcs, in case of any future 
breach of faith. The Syracusans upon this dis- 
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Dion, and his plot was conducted in a most artful 
manner. He constantly informed Dion of what 
he heard, or pretended to hear, said against him 
in the army. By this means he obtained such 
confidence, that he was allowed to converse 
privately with whom he thought proper, and 
• to speak with the utmost freedom against Dion, 
that he might discover his secret enemies. Thus, 
in a short time, he drew about him all the 
seditious and discontented citizens ; and if any 
one of different principles informed Dion that 
his integrity had been tried, he gave himself 
\ no concern about it, as that point had already 
] been settled with Callippus. 

I While this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a 
f monstrous and dreadful apparition. As he was 
meditating one evening alone in the portico be- 
fore his house, he heard a sudden noise, and, 
turning about, perceived (for it was not yet dark) 
a woman of gigantic size at the end of the portico, 
in the form of one of the furies, as they are 
represented on the theatre, sweeping the floor 
with a broom. In liis_ terror and amazement he 
sent for some of his friends, nod, informing them 
of this prodigy, desired they would stay with him 
during the night. His mind tyas in the utmost dis- 
order, and he was apprehensive, that, if they left 
him, the spectre would appear again ; but he saw 
it no more. Soon after this, his only son, who 
was now almost grown up to manhood, upon 
some childish displeasure, or frivolous affront, 
threw himself from the top of the house, and was 
killed upon the spot. 1 

While Dion was in this distress, Callippus was 
ripening the conspiracy ; and, for this purpose, 
he propagated a report in Syracuse, that Dion, 
being now childless, had determined to adopt 
Apollocrates, the son of Dionysius, who was 
nephew to his wife, and grandson to his sister. 
The plot, however, was now suspected both by 
Dion, his wife, and sister. Dion, who had stained 
his honour, and tarnished his glories, by the 
murder of Heraclides, had, as we may suppose, 
his anxieties on that account; and he would 
frequently declare, that rather than live, not only 
in fear of his enemies, but in suspicion of his 
friends, he would die a thousand deaths, and 
freely open his bosom to the assassin. 

When Callippus found the women inquisitive 
and suspicious, he was afraid of the consequence, 
and asserted, with tears, his own integrity, offer- 
ing to give them any pledge of his fidelity they 
might desire. They required that he would take 
the great oath ; the form of which is as follows : 
The person who takes it goes down into the 
temple of the Thesmophori, where, after the per- 
formance of some religious ceremonies, he puts 
on the purple robe of Proserpine, and, holding a 
flaming torch in his hand, proceeds on the oath. 
All this Callippus did without hesitation ; and to 
show with what contempt he held the goddess, 
he appointed the execution of his conspiracy on 
the day of her festival. Indeed, he could hardly 
think that even this would enhance his guilt, or 
render him more obnoxious to the goddess, when 
he was the very person who had before initiated 
Dion in her sacred mysteries. 

The conspiracy was no w supported by numbers ; 
and as Dion was surrounded by his friends, in 
the apartment where he usually entertained them, 


the conspirators invested the house, some secur- 
ing the doors, and others the windows. The 
assassins, who were Zacynthians, came in un- 
armed, in their ordinary dress. Those who re- 
mained without made fast the doors. The 
Zacynthians _ fell upon Dion, and endeavoured 
to strangle him ; but not succeeding in this, they 
called for a sword. No one, however, durst open 
the door, for Dion had many friends about him : 
yet they had, in effect, nothing to fear from these ; 
for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, he 
should consult his own safety. When they had 
waited some time, Lycon, a Syracusan, put a 
short sword through the window into the hands 
of a Zacynthian, who fell upon Dion, already 
stunned and senseless, and cut his throat like 
a victim at the altar. His sister, and his wife, 
who was pregnant, they imprisoned. In this 
unhappy situation she fell in labour, and was 
delivered of a son, whom they ventured to pre- 
serve : for Callippus was too much embroiled by 
his own affairs to attend to them, and the keepers 
of the prison were prevailed on to connive at it. 

After Dion i ras cut off, and Callippus had the 
whole government of Syracuse in his hands, he 
had the presumption to write to the Athenians, 
whom, after the gods, he ought of all others to 
have^ dreaded, polluted as he was with the murder 
of his benefactor. But it has been observed, 
with great truth of that state, that its good men 
are the best, and its bad men the worst in the 
world : as the soil of Attica produces the finest 
honey and the most fatal poisons. The success 
of Callippus did not long reproach the indulgence 
of the gods. He soon received the punishment 
he deserved ; for, in attempting to take Catana, 
he lost Syracuse ; upon which occasion he said, 
that he had lost a city, and got a cheese-grater.* 
Afterwards, at the siege of Messana, most of his 
men were cut off, and, amongst the rest, the 
murderers of Dion. As he was refused admission 
by every city in Sicily, and universally hated and 
despised, he passed into Italy, and made himself 
master of Rhegium ; but being no longer able to 
maintain his soldiers, he was slain by Leptines 
and Polyperchon with the very same sword with 
which Dion had been assassinated; for it was 
known by the size (being short, like the Spartan 
swords) and by the curious workmanship. Thus 
Callippus received the punishment due to his 
crimes. 

When Aristomache and Arete were released out 
of prison, they were received by Icetes, a Syra- 
cusan, a friend of Dion’s, who, for some time, 
entertained them with hospitality and good faith. 
Afterwards, however, being prevailed on by the 
enemies of Dion, he put them on board a vessel, j 
under pretence of sending them to the Pelopon- 
nesus ; but privately ordered the sailors to kill 
them in the passage, and throw the bodies over- 
board. Others say, that they and the infant were 
thrown alive into the sea. This wretch too paid 
the forfeit of his villainy : for he was put to 
death by Timoleon ; and the Syracusans, _ to 
revenge Dion, slew his two daughters : of which 
I have made more particular mention in the Life 
of Timoleon. 


* But the word which signifies a cheese-grater 
in Greek is not Citane, but Patane. 
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MARCUS 

Tun great ancestor of Marcus Brutus was that 
Junius Brutus to whom the ancient Romans 
erected a statue of brass, and placed it in the 
Caritol amongst their kings. He was represented 
with a drawn sword in his hand, to signify the 
spirit and firmness with which he vanquished 
the Tarquins: but, hard tempered like the steel 
of which that sword was composed, and in no 
degree humanized by education, the same obdurate 
severity which impelled him against the tyrant, 
shut up his natural affection from his children, 
when he found those children conspiring for 
the support of tyranny. On the contrary, that 
Brutus, whose life we arc now writing, had all the 
advantages that arise from the cultivation of 
philosophy. To his spirit, which was naturally 
sedate and mild, he gave vigour and activity by 
constant application. Upon the whole, he was 
happily formed to virtue, both by nature and 
education. Even the partisans of Cicsar ascribed 
to lnm everything that had the appearance of 
honour or generosity in the conspiracy, and all 
that was of a contrary complexion they laid to 
the charge of Cassius; who was, indeed, the 
friend and relation of Brutus, but by no means 
resembled him in the simplicity of his manners. 
It is universally allowed, that his mother, Scrvilia, 
was descended from Servilius Ahala, who, when 
Spurius Mrclius seditiously aspired to the 
monarchy, went up to him in the /onnrr, under a 
pretence of business, and, as Mxlius inclined his 
head to hear what he would say, stabbed him 
with a dagger, which he had concealed for the 
purpose.* But the partisans of Oesar would not 
allow that he was descended from Junius Brutus, 
whose family, they said, was extinct with his two 
sons.t Marcus Brutus, according to them, was a 
plebeian, descended from one Brutus, a steward, 
of mean extraction ; and that the family had but 
lately risen to any dignity in the state. On the 
contrary, Posidonius the philosopher, agrees with 
those historians, who say, that Junius Brutus had 
a third son, who was an infant when his brothers 
were put to death, and that Marcus Brutus was 
descended from him He further tells us, that 
there were several illustrious persons of that 
family in his time, with whom he was well 
acquainted, and who very much resembled the 
statue of Junius Brutus.t 

Cato, the philosopher, was brother to Scrvilia, 
the mother of Brutus, who greatly admired and 
imitated the virtues of his uncle, and married his 
daughter Porcia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the sects of the 


Buy, and other historians, relate this affair 
I differently. Some of them say confidently, that 
j Servilius, who was then general of the horse, put 
J Mxlius to death by order of Cincinnatus the 
. dictator. 

1 Of this number is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

♦ There were tevcral distinguished persons of 
t-us family in the year of Rome 55 S ; some of 
y. hen ©ppored the abrogation of the Oppian law, 
r.ml were besieged by the Roman women in their 
Uw. 1. XTj.lv. Yal. Max. 1. ix. 


BRUTUS. | 

Greek .philosophers, and understood their doc- I 
trines ;* but the Platonists stood highest in his 
esteem. He had no great opinion either of the 
new or of the middle academy ; but applied 
himself wholly to the studies of the ancient. , 
Antiochus, of Ascalon, was therefore life favourite, 
and he entertained his brother. Ariston in his own/ 
house ; a man, who, though inferior to some ojn \ 
the philosophers in learning, was equal to they 1 
first of them in modesty, prudence, and gentleness] l l 
of manners. Empylus, who likewise lived with v \\{ 
Brutus, as we find in his own epistles, and in | 
those of his friends, was an orator, and left a 
short, but a well written narrative cf the death of 
Cxsn-, entitled B tutus. 

Brutus spoke with great ability in Latin, both 
in the field and at the bar. In Greek he affected 
the sententious and laconic way. There are 
several instances of this in his epistles. Thus, in 
the beginning of the war, lie wrote to the Perma- 
genirtns. “ I hear you have given money to 
DolabcJla. If you gave it willingly, you must 
own you injured me ; if unwillingly, show it by 
giving willingly to_ me.” Thus, on another occa- 
sion, to the Samians. "Your deliberations arc 
tedious ; your actions slow ; what, think you, will ' 
be the consequence ? M Of the Patarcans thus : 
“The Xanthians rejected my^kindness, and des- 
perately made their country their grave. The-. 
Patarenns confided in me, and retained their \ 
liberty. It is in your own choice to imitate the jl 
prudence of the ‘Patarcans, or to suffer the fate of 11 
the Xanthians.” And such is the style of his 1', 
most remarkable letters. 

While he was yet very young, he accompanied 
Cato to Cyprus, in the expedition against Ptolemy. 
After Ptolemy had killed himself, Cato, being dc- 
tained^ by business in the isle of Rhodes, sent 
Caninius to secure the king’s treasure ; but sus- 
pecting his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus to sail 
immediately to Cyprus from Famphylia ; where, 
aftcrji fit of sickness, he stayed for the rc-cstablish- 
incnt of his health. He obeyed the order with 
reluctance, both out of respect to Caninius, who 
was superseded with disgrace, and because he 
thought the employment illiberal, and by no 
means proper for a young man who was in pursuit 
of philosophy. Nevertheless lie executed the 
commission with such diligence that lie had the 
approbation of Cato; and having turned the 
ctfccts of Ptolemy into ready money, he brought 
the greatest part of it to Rome. 

When Rome was divided into two factions, and 
Pompey and Cxsar were in arms against each/ 
other, it was generally believed that Brutus would \ 
join Cesar, because his father had been put to / \ 
death by Pompey. However, lie thought it His > \ 
duty to sacrifice fiis resentments to the interest ofVu 
his country; and Judging Pompey’s to be the j *, 
better cause, he joined ins party ; though before, 
he would not even salute Pompey when lie met 
h ; m ; esteeming it a crime to have any conversa- 
tion with the murderer of his father. He now 
looked upon him as thejhcad of the common- 
wealth ; and, therefore, listing under his banner, 
he sailed for Sicily in quality of lieutenant to 
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listened to his friends, who -were perpetually ad- 
vising him not to be soothed or cajoled by Caesar ; 
but to reject the civilities of a tyrant, whose object 
was not to reward, but to disarm his virtue. On 
the other hand, Cxsar had his suspicions, and 
Brutus his accusers ; yet the former thought he 
had less to fear from his spirit, his authority, and 
his connections, than he had to hope from his 
honesty. When he was told that Antony and 
Dolnbclla had some dangerous conspiracy on foot, 
“ It is not,” said he, “the sleek ana fat men that 
I fear, but the pale and the lean;" meaning 
Brutus and Cassius. Afterwards, when he was 
advised to beware of Brutus, he laid his hand 
upon his breast, and said, “Do not you think, 
then, that Brutus will wait till I have done with 
this poor body?" As if he thought Brutus the 
only proper person to succeed him in his immense 
power. Indeed it is extremely probable that 
Brutus would have been the first man in Rome, 
could he have had patience awhile to be the 
second, and have waited till* time had wasted the 
power of Cxsar, and dimmed the lustre of his 
great actions. But Cassius, a man of violent 
passions, and an enemy to Cxsar, rather from 
personal than political hatred, still urged him 
against the dictator. It was universally said, 
that Brutus hated the imperial power, and that 
Cassius hated the emperor. Cassius, indeed, 
pretended that Caesar had injured him. He com- 
plained that the lions which he had procured 
■when he was nominated xdile, and which he had 
sent to Megara, Cxsar had taken and converted 
to his own use, having found them there when 
that city was taken by Calanus. Those lions, it 
is said, were very fatal to the inhabitants ; for as 
soon as their city was taken, they opened their 
dens, and unchained them in the streets, that 
that they might stop the irruption of the enemy : 
but instead of that they fell upon the citizens, and 
tore them in such a manner that their very ene- 
mies were struck with horror. Some say that 
this was the principal motive with Cassius for 
conspiring against Cesar ; but they arc strangely 
mistaken. Cassius had a natural aversion to the 
whole race of tyrants, which he showed even when 
he was at school with Faustus the son of Sylla. 
When Faustus was boasting amongst the boys of 
the unlimited power of his father, Cassius rose 
and struck him on the face. The friends and 
tutors of Faustus would have taken upon them- 
selves to punish the insult ; but Pompey prevented 
it, and sending for the boys, examined them 
himself. Upon which Cassius said, “Come along, 
Faustus ! repent, if you dare, before Pompey, the 
expressions which provoked me, that I may 
punish you in the. same manner.” Such was the 
disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking 
by the persuasion of his friends, by private inti- 
mations and anonymous letters. Under the statue 
of his ancestor, who destroyed the Tarquins, was 
placed a paper with these words: “O that we 
had a Brutus now! O that Brutus were now 
alive!” His own tribunal on which he sat as 
pnetor, was continually filled with such inscrip- 
tions as the r c : " Brutus, thou slcepest ! Thou 
art rot a true Brutus » *’ The sycophants of 
Ccvar were the. occasion of this; for, amongst 
invidious distinctions which they paid him, 
they crowned his statues by night, that the 
peop.c might salute him king, instead of dictator. 


However, it had a. contrary effect, as I have 
shown more at large in the life of Catsar. 

When Cassius solicited his friends to engage in 
the conspiracy, they all consented, on condition 
that Brutus would take the lead. They concluded 
that it was not strength of hands, or resolution, 
that they wanted, but. the countenance of a man 
of imputation, to preside at this sacrifice, and to 
justify the deed. They .were sensible that, with- 
out him, they should neither proceed with spirit, 
nor escape suspicion when they had effected their 
purpose. The world, they knew, would conclude, 
that if the action had been honourable, Brutui* 
would not have refused to engage in it. Cassiup. 
having considered these things, determined 1 1 *'■ 
pay Brutus the first visit after the quarrel thaVh 
had been between them ; and as soon as the comJ\\ 
plimcnts of reconciliation were over, he asked 
him, whether he intended to be in the senate 
on. the calends of March ; for.it was reported, he 
said, that Cxsar's friends, designed to move that 
he should be declared king. Brutus answered, 
he should not be there ; and Cassius replied, . 
“But what if they should send for us?” “It ! 
would then,” said Brutus, “be. my duty, not only j 
to speak against it. but to.sacrificc my life for the | 
liberties of Rome.” Cassius, encouraged by this, ; 
proceeded : “ But what Roman will bear to sec | 
you die? Do not you know. yourself, Bnitus? 
Think you that those inscriptions you found on 
your tribunal were placed there by weavers and 
victuallers, and not by the first men in Rome ? 
From other prxtors they look for presents, and 
shows, and gladiators ; but from you they expect 
the abolition of tyranny, as a debt which you,*: , 
family has entailed upon you. They arc ready to\ 


suffer everything on your account, if you are 1 
really what you ought, and what they expect you I 1 
to be.” After this he embraced Brutus, and being / 
perfectly reconciled, they retired to their respec- 
tive friends. 

In Pompey’s party there was one Quintus 
Ligarius, whom Cxsar had pardoned, though he 
had borne arms against him. This man, less 
grateful for the pardon he had received than 
offended with the power which made him stand 
in need of it, hated Cxsar, but was the intimate 
friend of Brutus.. The latter one day vis.itcd 
him, and finding him not well, said, “O Ligarius ! 
what a time is this to be sick ? ” Upon which lie 
raised himself on his elbow, and taking Brutus 
by the hand, answered, “If Brutus has any 
design worthy of himself; Ligarius is well." 
They now tried the inclinations of all they could 
trust, and took into the conspiracy, not only their 
familiar friends, but such as they knew to be 
brave, and above the fear of death. For this 
reason, though they had the greatest regard for 
Cicero, and the utmost confidence in his prin- 
ciples as a republican, they concealed, the con- 
spiracy from him, lest his natural timidity, anol 
the weariness of age, should retard those mea-l 
surcs which required the most resolute despatch. [ 

Brutus likewise thought proper to leave hi.4 
friends, Statihus and Favonius.'the followers ofV 
Cato, out of the conspiracy*. He had tried their 
sentiments, under the colour of a philosophical 
dispute ; in which Favonius observed, that the 
worst absolute government was preferable to a 
civil war : and Btatiliu.s added, that it became no 
wise man to expose himself to fear and danger, 
on account of the faults and follies of others. 
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But Labeo, who was present, contradicted both. 
And Brutus, though he was then silent, as if the 
dispute had been difficult to determine, after- 
wards communicated the design to Labeo, who 
readily concurred in it. It was then agreed to 
gain over the other Brutus, surnamed Albinus, 
who, though not distinguished by his persona! 
courage, was of consequence, on account of the 
great number of gladiators he bred for the public 
shows, _nnd_ the entire confidence that Cmsar 
placed in him. To the solicitations of Cassius 
and Labeo he made no answer; but when he 
-.came privately to Brutus, and found that he was 
[at . the head of the conspiracy, he made no 
Iscruple of joining them. The name of Brutus 
/drew in many more of the most considerable 
' persons of the state ; and though they had 
entered into no oath of secrecy, they kept the 
design so close, that, notwithstanding the gods 
themselves denounced the event by a variety of 
prodigies, no one would give credit to the con- 
spiracy, 

Brutus now felt his consequence lie heavy 
upon him. The safety of some of the greatest 
men in Rome_ depended on his conduct, and he 
could not think of the danger they were to 
encounter without anxiety. In public, indeed, 
he suppressed his uneasiness : but at home, and 


especially by night, he was not the same man. 
Sometimes he would start from his sleep; at 
others, he was totally immersed in thought. 
From which, and the like circumstances, it was 
obvious to his wife, that he was revolving in his 
mind some difficult and dangerous enterprise. 
-Torcia, as we before observed, was the daughter 
of Cato. She was married to her cousin Brutus 
very young, though she was a widow, and had a 
son, named Bibulus, after his father. There is a 
'small tract of his still extant, called Memoirs of 
Jjrutiis. Porcia added to the affection of a wife 
the prudence of a woman who was not unac- 
quainted with philosophy ; and she resolved not 
to inquire into her husband's secrets before she 
had made the following trial of her own firmness. 
She ordered all her attendants out of her apart- 
ment, and, with a small knife, gave herself a deep 
wound in the thigh. This occasioned a great 
effusion of blood, extreme pain, and a fever in 
consequence of that pain. Brutus was extremely 
afflicted for her, and as he attended her, in the 
height of her pain, she thus spoke to him : 
"Brutus, when you married the daughter of 
Cato, you did not, I presume, consider her merely 
as a female companion, but as the partner of your 
fortunes. You, indeed, have given me no reason 
to repent my marriage : hut what proof, cither of 
affection or fidelity, can you receive from me, if I 
may neither share in your secret griefs nor in 
your secret councils ! I am sensible that secrecy 
is not the characteristic virtue of my sex: but 
(surely our natural weakness may be strengthened 
\by a virtuous education, and by honourable con- 
Jnections ; and Porcia can boast that she is the 
/daughter of Cato, and the wife of Brutus. Yet 
even in these distinctions I placed no absolute 
confidence, till I tried and found that I was proof 
against pain.” When she had said this, she 
showed him her wound, and informed him of her 
motives *. upon which Brutus was so struck with 
her magnanimity, that with lifted hands, he 
entreated the gods to favour his enterprise, and 
enable him to approve himself worthy of Porcia. 


He then took every means to cure her wound, and 
restore her health. 

A meeting of the senate being appointed, at 
which Cresar was expected to attend, that was 
thought a proper time for the execution of their 
design. For then they could not only appear 
together without suspicion, but as some of the 
most considerable persons in the commonwealth 
would be present, they flattered themselves that, 
as soon as the deed was done, they would join in 
asserting the common liberty. The place, too, 
where the senate was to meet seemed providen- 
tially favourable for their purpose. It was a 
portico adjoining to the theatre, and in the midst 
of a saloon, furnished with benches, stood a statue 
of Pompey, which had been erected to him by 
the commonwealth, when he adorned that part of 
the city with those buildings. Here the senate 
was convened on the ides of March ; and it 
seemed as if some god should bring Caesar to this 
place to revenge upon him the death of Pompey. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and 
. took with him a dagger, which last circumstance 
was known only to his wife. The rest met at the 
house of Cassius, and conducted his son, who 
was that day to put on the toga virilis, to the 
forum : from whence they proceeded to Pom- 
pey’s portico, and waited for Caesar. Any one 
that had been privy to the design of the con- 
spirators, would here have been astonished at 
their calm and consistent firmness. Many of 
them were praetors, and obliged by their office to 
hear and determine causes. These they heard 
with so much calmness, and decided with so 
much accuracy, that one could not have supposed 
there had been anything else upon their minds ; 
and when a certain person appealed from the 
judgment of Brutus to Caisar, Brutus, looking 
round on the assembly, said, “Caesar neither 
does, nor shall hinder me from acting agreeably 
to the laws.” Nevertheless they were disturbed 
by many accidents. Though the day was far 
spent, still Caesar did not come, being detained by 
his wife and the soothsayers, on account of 
defects in the sacrifices. In the mean time a per- 
son came up to Casca, one of the conspirators, 
and taking him by the hand, “ You concealed the 
thing from me,” said he, “hut Brutus has told 
me all." Casca expressed his surprise; upon 
which the other said, laughing, “How came you 
to be so rich of a sudden, as to stand for the tedile- 
ship ? ” So near was the great secret being blown 
by the ambiguity of this mail’s discourse 1 At the 
same time Popilius Lama, a senator, after salut- 
ing Brutus and Cassius in a very obliging 
manner, said, in a whisper, “My best wishes 
are with you ; — but make no delay ; for it is noiv 
no secret.” After saying this, he immediately 
went away, and left them in a great consterna- 
tion ; for they concluded that everything was 
discovered. Soon after this a messenger came 
running from Brutus's house, and told him that 
his wife was dying. Porcia had been under ex- 
treme anxiety, and in great agitations about the 
event. At every little noise or voice she heard, 
she started up aud rau to the door, like one of 
the frantic priestesses of Bacchus, inquiring of 
cveryonethat came from the foniui , what Brutus 
was doing. She sent messenger after messenger 
to make the same inquiries ; and being unable 
any longer to support the agitations of her mind, 
she at length fainted away. She had not time to 
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retire to her chamber. As she sat in the middle 
of the house, her spirits failed, her colour 
changed, and she lost her senses and her speech. 
Her women shrieked, the neighbours ran to their 
assistance, and a report was soon spread through 
the city, that Porcia was dead. However, by 
the care of those that were about her, she re- 
covered in a little time. Brutus was greatly dis- 
tressed with the news, and not without reason ; 
but his private grief gave way to the public con- 
cern : for it was now reported that Caesar was 
coming in a litter. The ill omen of his sacrifices 
had deterred him from entering on business of 
importance, and he proposed to defer it under a 
pretence of indisposition. As soon as he came 
out of the litter, Popilius Lmna, who a little 
before had wished Brutus success, went up, and 
spoke to him for a considerable time, Casar all 
the while standing, and seeming very attentive. 
The conspirators not being able to hear what he 
said, suspected, from what passed between him 
and Brutus, that he was now making a discovery 
of their design. This disconcerted them ex- 
tremely, and looking upon each other, they 
agreed, by the silent language of the counten- 
ance, that they should not stay to be taken, but 
despatch themselves. With this intent Cassius 
and some others were just about to draw their 
daggers from under their robes, when Brutus, 
observing from the looks and gestures of Lmna 
that he was petitioning, and not accusing, en- 
couraged Cassius by the cheerfulness of his 
countenance. This was the only way by which 
he could communicate his sentiments, being sur- 
rounded by many who were strangers to the con- 
spiracy. Lsena, after a little while kissed Csesar s 
hand, and left him ; and it plainly appeared, upon 
the whole, that he had been speaking about his 
own affairs. 

The senate was already seated, and the con- 
spirators got close about Csesar s chair, under 
pretence of preferring a suit to him. ^Cassius 
turned his face to Pompey’s statue, and invoked 
it, as if it had been sensible of his prayers. Tre- 
bonius kept Antony in conversation without the 
court. And now Caesar entered, and the whole 
senate rose to salute him. The conspirators 
crowded around him, and set Tullius Cimber, 
one of their number, to solicit the recall^ of his 
brother, who was banished. They all united in 
the solicitation, took hold of Caesar’s hand, and 
kissed his head and his breast. He rejected 
their applications, and finding that they would 
not desist, at length rose from his seat in anger. 
Tullius, upon this laid hold of his robe, and 
pulled it from his shoulders. Casca, who stood 
behind, gave him the first, though but a slight 
wound with his dagger, near the shoulder. 
Caesar caught the handle of the dagger, and said 
in Latin, “ Villain ! Casca ! What dost thou 
mean ? ” Casca, in Greek, called his brother to 
his assistance. Caesar was wounded by numbers 
almost at the same instant, and looked round 
him for some way to escape ; but when he saw 
the dagger cf Brutus pointed against him, he let 
go Casca’s hand, and covering his head with his 
robe, resigned himself to their swords. The con- 
spirators pressed so eagerly to stab him, that they 
wounded each other. Brutus, in attempting to 
have his share in the sacrifice, received a wound 
in his hand, and all of them were covered with 
Blood. 


Caesar thus slain, Brutus stepped forward into 
the middle of the senate house, and proposing to 
make a speech, desired the senators to stay. 
They fled, however, with the utmost precipita- 
tion, though no one pursued ; for the conspira- 
tors had no design on any life but Cmsar’s; and, 
that taken away, they invited the rest to liberty. 
Indeed, all but Brutus were of opinion that 
Antony should fall with Ossar. They con- 
sidered him as an insolent man, who, in his 
principles, favoured monarchy ; and who had 
made himself popular in the army. Moreover, f 
beside his natural disposition to despotism, her' 
had at this time the consular power, and was thejs 
colleague of Cmsar. Brutus, on the other hand^X 
alleged the injustice of such a measure, andyj 
suggested the possibility of Antony s change^ of \| 
principle. He thought it far from being im- 
probable, that, after the destruction of Ccesar, a 
man so passionately fond of glory, should be in- 
spired by an emulation to join in restoring the 
commonwealth. Thus Antony was saved; though, 
in the general consternation, he fled in the dis- 
guise of a plebeian. Brutus^ and his party be- 
took themselves to the Capitol ; and showing 
their bloody hands and naked swords, proclaimed 
liberty to the people as they passed. At first all 
was lamentation, distraction, and tumult : but as 
no further violence was committed, the senators 
and the people recovered their apprehensions, 
and went in a body to the conspirators in the 
Capitol. Brutus made a popular speech adapted 
to. the occasion; and this being well received, 
the conspirators were encouraged to come down 
into the forum. The rest were undistinguished ; V 
but persons of the first quality attended Brutus, Y 
conducted him with great honour from the Capi- 4 
tol, and placed him in the rostrum. At the IJ, 
sight of Brutus, the populace, though disposed/ 
to tumult, were struck with reverence : and I 
when he began to speak, they attended with 
silence. It soon appeared, however, that it was 
not the action, but the man, they respected ; for 
when Cinna spoke, and accused Caisar, they 
loaded him with the most opprobrious language ; 
and became so outrageous that the conspirators 
thought proper once more to retire into the Capi- 
tol. Brutus now expected to be besieged, and 
therefore dismissed the principal people that 
attended him ; because he thought it unreason- 
able that they who had no concern in the action 
should be exposed to the danger that followed it. 
Next day the senate assembled in the temple of 
Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, and Cicero, in 
their respective speeches, persuaded and pre- 
vailed on the people to forget what was passed. 
Accordingly the conspirators were not only par- 
doned, but it was decreed that the consuls should 
take into consideration what honours and dig- 
nities were proper to be conferred upon them. . 
After this the senate broke up ; ana Antony, v - 
having sent his son as an hostage to the Capitol, 
Brutus and his party came down, and mutual 
compliments passed between them. Cassius was ^ 
invited to sup with Antony, Brutus with Lepidus, 
and the rest were entertained by their respective " 
friends. 

Early next morning the senate assembled 
again, and voted thanks to Antony for preventing 
a civil war, as well as to Brutus and his party for 

I their services to the commonwealth. The latter 
had also provinces distributed amongst them. 
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Crete was allotted to. Brutus, Africa to Cassius, 
Asia to Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, and the 
other Brutus had that part of Gaul which lies 
upon the Po. 

Cmsar’s will, and his funeral came next in ques- 
tion. . Antony proposed that the will should be 
read in public ; and that the funeral should not 
be private, or without proper magnificence, lest 
such, treatment should exasperate the people. 
Cassius strongly opposed this ; hut Brutus agreed 
to it, and. here he fell into a second error. His 
' preservation of so formidable an enemy as Antony 
was a mistaken thing ; but his giving up the 
management of Caesar's funeral to him was an 
irreparable fault. The publication of the will 
Had an immediate tendency to inspire the people 
ywith a passionate regret for the death of Ctcsar ; 
■'for he had left to each Roman citizen seventy-five 
drachmas, beside the public use of his gardens 
beyond the Tyber, where now the temple of 
Fortune stands. When the body was brought 
into the forum, and Antony spoke the usual 
funeral eulogium, as he perceived the people 
affected by his speech, he endeavoured still more 
to work upon their passions, by unfolding the 
bloody garment of Ctcsar, showing them in how 
many places it was pierced, and pointing out the 
number of his wounds. This threw everything 
into confusion. Some called aloud to kill the 
murderers ; others, as was formerly done in the 
case of that seditious demagogue Clodius, 
snatched the benches and tables from the neigh- 
bouring shops, and erected a pile for the body of 
Ctcsar, in the midst of consecrated places and 
surrounding temples. As soon as the pile was in 
,/shimes, the people, crowding from all parts, 
If ‘'snatched the half-burned brands, and ran round 
if the city to fire the houses of the conspirators; but 
\they were on their guard against such an assault, 
and prevented the effects. 

There was a poet named Cinna, who had no 
concern in the conspiracy, but was rather a friend 
of Cxsar's. This man dreamed that Ctcsar in- 
vited him to supper, and that, when he declined 
the invitation, he took him by the hand, and 
constrained him to follow him into a dark and 
deep place, which he entered with the utmost 
horror. The agitation of his spirits threw him 
into a fever, which lasted the remaining part of 
the night. In the morning, however, when Ctcsar 
was to be interred, he was ashamed of absenting 
himself from the solemnity ; he, therefore, mingled 
with the multitude that had just been enraged by 
the speech of Antony ; and being unfortunately 
mistaken for that Cinna, who had before inveighed 
against Caisar, he was tom to pieces. This, more 
than anything except.Antony’s change of conduct, 
alarmed Brutus and his party. They now thought 
it necessary to consult their safety, and retire to 
Antium. Here they sat down, with an intent to 
return as soon as the popular fury should subside; 
(and for this, considering the inconstancy of the 
(multitude, they concluded that they should not 
/have long to wait. The senate, moreover, was in 
' their interest ; and though they did not punish 
the murderers of Cinna, they caused strict inquiry 
to be made after those who attempted to burn the 
houses of the conspirators. Antony too became 
obnoxious to the people ; for they suspected liim 
of erecting another kind of monarchy. The 
return of Brutus was, consequently, wished, for; 
and, as he was to exhibit shows and games in his 

capacity as praetor, it was expected. Brutus, 
however, had received intelligence, that several 
of Cresar’s old soldiers,, to whom he had distri- 
buted lands and colonies, had stolen, by small 
parties, into Rome, and that they lay in wait for 
him : he, therefore, did not think proper to come 
himself; notwithstanding which, the shows that 
were exhibited on his account were extremely 
magnificent : for he had bought a considerable 
number of wild beasts, and ordered that they 
should all be reserved for that purpose. He went 
himself as far as Naples to collect a number of 
comedians ; and being informed of one Canutius, 
who was much admired upon the stage, he desired 
his friends to use all their interest to bring him to 
Rome. Canutius was a Grecian; and Brutus, 
therefore, thought that no compulsion should be 
used. He wrote likewise to Cicero, and begged 
that . he would, by all means, be present at the 
public shows. 

Such was the situation of his affairs, when, on 
the arrival of Octavius at Rome, things took 
another turn. He was son to the sister of Ctcsar, 
who had adopted and appointed him his heir. 
He was pursuing his studies at Apollonia, and in 
expectation of meeting Ctcsar there on his in- 
tended expedition against the Parthians, at the 
time when Ctcsar was slain. Upon hearing of 
this event, he immediately came to Rome, and, to 
ingratiate himself with the people, assumed the 
name of Ctcsar. By punctually distributing 
amongst the citizens the money that was left them 
by his uncle, he soon took the lead of Antony ; 
and, by his liberality to the soldiers, he brought 
over to his party the greatest number of those 
who had served under Ctcsar. Cicero, likewise, 
who hated Antony, joined his interest. And this 
was so much resented by Brutus, that, in his 
letters, he reproached him in the severest terms. 
He perceived, he said, that Cicero was tame, 
enough to bear a tyrant, and was. only afraid of 
the tyrant that hated him ; that his compliments 
to Octavius were meant to purchase an easy 
slavery : " but our ancestors,” said Brutus, 
“scorned to bear even a gentle master." He 
added that, as to the measures of peace, or war, 
he was undetermined ; but in one thing he was 
resolved, which was, “ never to be a slave !” He 
expressed his surprise, that Cicero should prefer 
an infamous accommodation even to the dangers 
of civil war ; and that the only fruits he expected 
from destroying the tyranny of Antony should be 
the establishment of a new tyrant in Octavius. 
Such was the spirit of his first letters. 

The city was now divided into two factions ; 
some joined Ctcsar, others remained with Antony, 
and the army was sold to the best bidder. Bru- 
tus, of course, despaired of any desirable event ; 
and, being resolved to leave Italy, he .went by 
land to Lucania, and came to the maritime town 
of Elea. Porcia, being to return from thence to 
Rome, endeavoured, as well as possible, to con- 
ceal the sorrow that oppressed her; but, not- 
withstanding her magnanimity, a picture which 
she found there betrayed her distress. The sub- 
ject was the parting of Hector and Andromache. 
He was represented delivering his son Astyanax 
into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were 
fixed upon him. The resemblance that this 
picture bore to her own distress, made her burst 
into tears the moment she beheld it ; and several 
times she visited the melancholy emblem, to gaze 
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up'tn it, and weep before it. On this occasion 
Acilius, one of Brutus's friends, repeated that 
passage in Homer, where Andromache s^ys— 

Yet while my Hector still survives, I sec 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

Porn. 

To which Bratus replied, with a smile, ** But I 
t must not answer Porcia as Hector did Andro- 
» machc — 

Hasten to thy tasks at home. 

There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 

\ Porn. 

* 

She has not personal strength, indeed, to sustain 
the toils we undergo, but her spirit is not less 
active in the cause of her country." This ancc- 
-dotc we have from Bibulus, the son of Porcia. 

Prom Elea Brutus sailed for Athens, where he 
was received with high applause, and invested 
with public honours. There he took up his resi- 
dence with a particular friend, and attended the 
lectures of Thcomnestus the academic, and Bra- 
tippus the peripatetic, devoting himself wholly to 
literary pursuits. Yet in this unsuspected state 
lie was privately preparing for war. He de- 
spatched Hcrcstrntus into Macedonia to gain the 
principal officers in that province ; and he secured 
by bis kindness all the young Romans who were 
students then at Athens. Amongst these was the 
son of Cicero, on whom he bestowed the highest 
encomiums; and said, that he could never cease ; 
admiring the spirit of that young man, who bore 
such a mortal hatred to tyrants. 

At length he began to act more publicly ; and 
being informed that some of the Roman ships i 
laden with money, were returning from Asia, ! 
under the command of a man of honour, a friend 
of his, he met him at Carystus, a city of Euboea. 
There he had a conference with him, and re- 
quested that he would give up the shins. By- ; 
ttie-by, it happened to be Brutus’s birthday, on 
which occasion he gave a splendid entertainment, 
and while they were drinking “ Victory to 
Brutus,” ar.d “Liberty to Rome," to encourage ! 
the cause, lie called for a larger bowl. While he 
held it in his hand, without any risible relation 
to. the subject they were upon, he pronounced 
this verse : 

My fall was doom’d by Pheebus and by Fate, j 

Seine historians say, that Apollo was the word I 
he gave his soldiers in the last battle at Philippi ; 
anil, of course concluded, that this exclamation ) 
was a presage of his defeat. Antistius, the com- 
mander of the ships, gave him 500,000 drachmas ' 
of the money lie was carrying into Italy. The 
remains of l'ompcy’s army that were scattered 
about Thessaly, readily joined his standard ; and, 
besides these, he took 500 horse, whom Cinna was 
conducting to Dolabella in Asia. Ife then sailed 
to Demetrias, and seized a large quantity of arms, 
which ’Julius Cxsar had provided for the Parthian 
war, and v.hich were now to be sent to Antony. 
Macedonia was delivered up to him by Horten- 
i ;us the prreter ; and all the neighbouring princes 
readily offered their assistance. When news was 
received that Caius, the brother of Antony, had 
marched through Italy, to join the forces under 
Oalinius in Dyrrhachmm and Apollonia, Brutus 
determined to scire them before lie arrived, and 
made a forced march with such troops as were at 


hand. The way was rugged, and the snows were i 
deep ; but he moved with such expedition that ! 
his suttlers were left a long way behind. When 
he had almost reached Dyrrhachium, he was j 
seized with the disorder called Bulimia t or vio- ! 
lent hunger, occasioned by cold and fatigue. 

This disorder affects both men and cattle, after 
fatigues in the snow. Whether it is, that per- I 
spiration being prevented by the extreme cold, \ 
the vital heat is confined, and more immediately j 
consumes the aliment ; or, that a keen and subtle j 
vapour rising from the melted snow, penetrates | 
the body, and destroys the heat by expelling, it •, 
through the pores ; for the sweatings seem to arise! 
from the heat contending with the cold, which ! 5 
being repelled by the latter, the vapoury steam! •„ 
is .diffused over the surface of the body. But ofV , 
this I have treated more largely in another place. Vi\ 
Brutus growing very faint, and no provisions 
being at hand, his servants were forced to go 
to the gates of the enemy, and beg bread of the 
sentinels. When they were informed of the dis- 
tress of Brutus, they brought him meat and drink 
in their own hands ; and in return for their hu- 
manity, when he had taken the cit)', he showed 
kindness both to them and to the rest of the 
inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia, he summoned 
the soldiers that were quartered near the city to join 
him ; but finding that they were all with Brutus, 
and suspecting that those in Apollonia favoured 
the same party, he went to Burhrotus. Brutus, 
however,, found means to destroy three of his 
cohorts in their march. Cailis, after this, at- 
tempted to seize some posts near Byllis, but was, 
routed in a set battle by young Cicero, to whom \ 
Brutus had given the command of the army ca 
that occasion, and whose conduct he made use It 
of frequently, and with success. Caius was soon 7 \ 
afterwards surprised in a marsh, from whence .he / 
had no means to escape ; and Brutus, finding 
him in his power, surrounded him with his 
cavalry, and gave orders that none of his men 
should be killed ; for he expected that they would 
quickly join him of their own accord. As he 
expected, it came to pass. They surrendered 
both themselves and their general, so that Brutus 
had now a very respectable army.. He treated 
Caius for a long time with all possible respect ; 
nor did he divest him of any ensigns of dignity 
that he bore, although, it is said, he received 
letters from several persons at Rome, and par- 
ticularly from Cicero, advising him to put him 
to death. At length, however, when he found 
that he was secretly practising with his officers, 
and exciting seditions amongst the soldiers, he 
put him on board a ship, and kept him close pri- 
soner. The soldiers that lie had corrupted retired 
into Apollonia, from whence they sent to Brutus, 
that it lie would come to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus answered, that this • 
was not the custom of the Remans, but that A 
those who had offended should come in person to j \ 
their general, and solicit his forgiveness. This V_\ 
they did, and were accordingly pardoned.. ^ 

lie was now preparing to go into. Asia, when / V 
he was informed of a change in affairs at Rome. 
Young Carsar, supported by the senate, had got 
the better of Antony, and driven him out of Italy; 
but, at the same time, lie began to be no less 
formidable himself ; for he solicited the consul- 
ship contrary to law, and kept in pay an unneccs- 
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sary army. Consequently the senate, though 
they at first supported, were now dissatisfied with 
his measures. And as they began to cast then- 
eyes. on Brutus, and decreed or confirmed several 

f trovinces to him, Cmsar was under some appre- 
icnsions. He therefore despatched messengers 
to Antony, and desired that a reconciliation might 
take place. After this he drew up his army 
around the city, and carried the consulship, 
though but a boy, in his twentieth year, as he 
tells us in his commentaries. He was no sooner 
consul than he ordered a judicial process to 
issue against Brutus and his accomplices, for 
inurdering the first. magistrate in Rome without 
trial or condemnation. Lucius Cornificius was 
Appointed to accuse Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa 
/ accused Cassius ; neither of whom appearing, 
S the judges were obliged to pass sentence against 
both, it is said, that when the crier, as usual, 
cited Brutus to appear, the people could not 
suppress their sighs; and persons of the first 
distinction heard it in silent dejection. Publius 
Silicius was observed to burst into tears ; and 
this was the cause why he was afterwards pro- 
scribed. The triumviri, Ctesar, Antony, and 
Lepidus, being now reconciled, divided the pro- 
.vinccs amongst them, and settled that list of 
murder, in which 200 citizens, and Cicero amongst 
the rest, were proscribed. 

When the report of these proceedings was 
' brought into Macedonia, Brutus found himself 
under a necessity of sending orders to Hortcnsius 
to kill Cains, the brother of Antony, in revenge 
of the death of Cicero, his friend, and Brutus 
,-Jdbinus, his kinsman, who was slain. This was 
A lie reason why Antony, when, lie had taken 
,f Hortensius at the battle of Philippi, slew him 
f upon his brother’s tomb. Brutus says, that he 
yvas more ashamed of the cause of Cicero’s death 
than grieved at the event ; while he saw Rome 
enslaved more by her own fault, than by the 
fault of her tyrants, and continue a tame spectator 
of such scenes as ought not to have been heard 
of without horror. 

The army of Brutus was now considerable, and 
he ordered its route into Asia, while a fleet was 
preparing in Bithynia and Cyzicum. As he 
marched by land, he settled the affairs of the 
cities, and gave audience to the princes of those 
countries through which he passed. He sent 
orders to Cassius, who was in Syria, to give up 
his intended journey into Egypt, and join him. 
On this occasion he tells him, that their collecting 
forces to destroy the tyrants was not to secure an 
Empire to themselves : but to deliver their fellow- 
citizens ; that they should never forget this great 
object of their undertaking, but, adhering to their 
first intentions, keep Italy within their eye, and 
hasten to rescue their country from oppression. 

Cassius, accordingly, set out to join him, and 
(Brutus at the same time making some progress 
Ito meet him, their interview was at Smyrna. 
{Till this meeting they had not seen each other 
/since they parted at the Piraeus of Athens, when 
s' Cassius set out for Syria, and Brutus for Mace- 
donia. The forces they had respectively collected 
gave them great joy, and made them confident 
. of success. From Italy they had fled, like soli- 
tary exiles, without money, without arms, with- 
out a ship, a soldier, or a town to fly to. Yet 
now, in so short a time, they found. themselves 
supplied with shipping and money, with an army 


of horse and foot, and in a condition of contend- 
ing for the empire of Rome. Cassius was no 
less respectful to Brutus than Brutus was to 
him ; but the latter would generally wait upon 
him, as he was the older man, and of a feeble 
constitution. Cassius was esteemed an able 
soldier, but of a fiery disposition, and ambitious 
to command rather by fear than affection : 
though, at the same time, with his familiar ac- 
quaintance, he was easy in his manners, and fond 
of raillery ,to excess. Brutus, on account of his 
virtue, was respected by the people, beloved by 
his friends, admired by men of principle, and not 
hated even by his enemies, tie was mild in his 
temper, and had a greatness of mind that was 
superior to anger, avarice, and the love of 
pleasure. He was firm and inflexible in his 
opinions, and zealous in every pursuit where 
justice or honour were concerned. The people 
had the highest opinion of his integrity and 
sincerity in every undertaking, and this naturally- 
inspired them with confidence and affection. 
Even Pompey the Great had hardly ever so 
much credit with them ; for who ever imagined, 
that, if he had conquered Ctesar, he would have 
submitted to the laws, and would not have re- 
tained his power under the title of consul or 
dictator, or some more specious and popular 
name? Cassius, on the contrary, a man of 
violent passions and rapacious avarice, was sus- 
pected of exposing himself to toil and danger, 
rather from a thirst of power than an attachment 
to the liberties of his country. . The former dis- 
turbers of the commonwealth, Cinna, and Marius, 
and Carbo, evidently set their country as a stake 
for the winner, and hardly scrupled to own that 
they fought for empire. But the very- enemies 
of Brutus never charge him with this. Even 
Antony has been heard to say, that Brutus was 
the only conspirator who had the sense of honour 
and justice for his motive : and that the rest were 
wholly actuated by malice or envy. It is clear, 
too, from what Brutus himself says, that he 
finally- and principally- relied on his own virtue. 
Thus he writes to Atticus immediately before an 
engagement, that his affairs were in the most 
desirable situation imaginable ; for that either 
he should conquer, and restore liberty to Rome, 
or die, and be free from slavery- ; and that this 
only remained a question — whether they should 
live or die free men. - He adds, that Mark 
Antony was properly punished for his folly.; 
who, when he might have ranked with the Bruti, 
the Cassi, and Catos, chose rather to be the 
underling of Octavius ; and that if he did not 
fall in the approaching battle, they would very 
soon be at variance with each other. In which 
he seems to have been a true prophet. 

Whilst they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired 
Cassius to let him have part of the vast treasure 
he had collected, because his own was chiefly 
expended in equipping a fleet, to gain the supe- 
riority- at sea. But the friends of Cassius advised 
him against this; alleging, that it would be 
absurd to give Brutus that money which he had 
saved with so much frugality, and acquired with 
so much envy, merely that Brutus might increase 
his popularity, by distributing it amongst the 
soldiers. Cassius, however, gave him a third of 
what he had, and then they parted for their 
respective commands. Cassius behaved with 
great severity on the taking of Rhodes ; though, 
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when he first entered the city, and was saluted 
with the title of kin? ant * .master, he answered 
that he was neither their king nor their master, 
but the destroyer of him who would have been 
both. Brutus demanded supplies of men and 
money from the Lycians.; but Naucrates, an 
orator, persuaded the cities to rebel, and some 
of the inhabitants posted themselves on the lulls 
v. ith an intent to oppose the passage of Brutus. 
Brutus at first despatched a party of horse, which 
surprised them at dinner, and killed 600 of them. 
But afterwards, when he had taken the adjacent 
towns and villages, he gave up the prisoners 
without ransom, and hoped to gain them to his 
party by clemency. Iheir former sufferings, 
however, made them reject hip humanity, and 
tho«e that still resisted bcinp driven into the city 
of Xanlhus, were there besieged. As a river ran 
close by the town, several attempted to escape 
by swimming and diving ; but they were pre- 
vented by nets let down for that purpose, which 
had little bells at the top, to give notice when 
any one was taken. The Xanthians afterwards 
made a sally in the night, and set fire to several 
of. the battering engines : but they were per- 
ceived and driven back by the Romans ; at the 
same time the violence of the winds drove the 
flames on the city, so that several houses near 
the battlements took fire. Brutus, being appre- 
hensive that the whole city would he destroyed, 
sent his own soldiers to assist the inhabitants in 
quenching the fire. But tlie Lycians were seized 
with an incredible despair, a kind of frenzy, 
which can no otherwise be described than by 
calling it a passionate desire of death. Women 
and children, freemen and slaves, people of all 
ages and conditions, strove to repulse the soldiers 
as they came to their assistance from the walls. 
With their own hands they collected wood and 
reeds, and all manner of combustibles, to spread 
the fire over the city, and encouraged its progress 
by every means in their power. Thus assisted, 
the flames flew over the whole with dreadful 
rapidity ; whiKt Brutus, extremely shocked at 
this calamity, rode round the walls, and stretch- 
ing forth his hands to the inhabitants, entreated 
them to spare themselves and their city. Regard- 
less of his entreaties, they sought by every means 
to put an end to their lives. Men, women, and 
even children, with hideous cries, leaped into the 
flame*. Some threw themselves headlong from 
the. walls, and others fell upon the swords of 
their parents, opening their breasts, and begging 
to be slain. 

When tlie city was in a great measure reduced 
to ashes, a woman was found who had hanged 
herself, with her young child fastened to her 
neck, and the torch in her hand, with which she 
had fired her house. This deplorable object so 
much affected Brutus that he wept when he was 
told of it, and proclaimed a reward to any 
soldier who could save a Xantliinn. It is raid 
that no more than iso were preserved, and those 
against their wall. Thus the Xanthians, as if 
fate had appointed certain periods fo- their de- 
struction, after a long course of years, sunk into 
that deplorably ruin, in which the same rash 
despair had iruolvcd their ancestors in the 
Berdan war : for they too burned their city, and 
destroyed themselves. 

After this, when the Bat area us likewise made 
reuita::r-~, Brutus was under great anxiety 


whether lie should besiege them : for he was 1 
afraid they should follow the desperate measures 
of the Xanthians. However, having some of 
their women whom he had taken prisoners, he 
dismissed them without ransom ; and those re- 
turning to their husbands and parents,, who hap- 1 
pened to be people of. the first distinction, so 
much extolled the justice and moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to submit, 
and put their city in his hands. Tlie adjacent 
cities followed their example, and found, that his 
humanity exceeded their, hopes. Cassius com- 
pelled every Rhodian to give up all the gold and jf 
silver in his possession, by which he amasscd/1 
8000 talents ; and yet he laid the public under aj \ 
fine of 500 talents more : but Brutus took only> ' 
150 talents of the Lycians, and, without doing \ 
them any other injury, led his army into Ionia. 

Brutus, in the course of this expedition, did 
many acts of justice, and was vigilant in the 
dispensation of rewards and punishments. An 
instance of this I shall relate, because both he 
himself, and every honest Roman, was par- 
ticularly pleased with it. Wien Pompey the j 
Great, after his overthrow at Pharsalia, lied into ' 
Egypt, and landed near Pclusium, the tutors and 
ministers of young Ptolemy consulted what 1 
measures they should take on the occasion. But I 
they, were of different opinions. Some, were for ! 
receiving him, others for excluding him out of 
Egypt. Thcodotus, a Chian by birth, and a 
teacher of rhetoric by profession, who then at- 
tended the king in that capacity, was, for want 
of abler .ministers, admitted to the council. This 
man insisted, that both were in the wrong ; thostv 
who were for receiving, and those who were for 
expelling Pompey. The best measure they could 
take, he said, would be. to put him to death ; and 
concluded his speech with the proverb, that dead ' 
v:ct: do not bite. The council entered into Ins r 
opinion ; and Pompey the Great, an example of 
the incredible mutability of fortune, fell a sacri- 
fice to the arguments of a sophist, as that sophist 
lived afterwards to boast. Not long after, upon 
Cresar’s arrival in Egypt, some of the murderers 
received their proper reward, and were put to 
death : but Theodotus made liis escape. Vet, 
though, for a while he gained from fortune the 
t poor privilege of a wandering and despicable life, 
he fell at last into the hands of Brutus, as lie was 
passing through Asia ; and, by paying the forfeit 
of his baseness, became more memorable from his 
death than from anything in his life. 

About this time Brutus sent for Cassius to 
Sardis, and went with his friends to meet him. 
The whole army being drawn up saluted both 
the lenders with tlie title of Imfierator. But, as 
it usually happens in great aftairs, where many 
friends, and many officers arc engaged, mutual 
complaints and suspicions arose between Brutus 
and Cassrj*. To settle these more properly, they ) 
retired into an apartment by themselves. Ex- ) 
postulations, debates, and accusations followed 
and these were so violent that they burst i»to\ 
tears. Their friends without were surprised at 
t the loudness and asperity of the conference ; 

1 but though they were apprehensive of the con- 
sequence, they durst not interfere, because they 
had been expressly forbidden to enter. Favonius, 
however, an imitator of Cato, hut rather an en- 
thusiast than rational in his philosophy, attempted 
to enter. The servants in waiting endeavour*, d 
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at once, he thought, add to the spirit of the am- 
bilious, and make the covetous valiant in the 
defence of those arms, which were their principal 
wealth. ^ 

Cxsar made a lustration of his army within the 
camp, and gave each private nian a little com, 
and five drachmas only for the sacrifice. But 
Brutus, to show his contempt of the poverty or 
the avarice of Carsar, made a public lustration of 
his army in the field, and no: only distributed 
cattle to each cohort for the sacrifice, but gave 
fifty drachmas on the occasion to each private 
man. Of course he was more beloved by his 
soldiers, and they were more ready to fightfor 
him. It is reported, that, during tne lustration, 
an unlucky omen happened to Cassius. The 
garland he was to wear at the sacrifice was 
presented to him, the wrong side outwards. It is 
said too, that at a solemn procession, some time 
before, the person who bore the golden image of 
victory before Cassius, happened to stumble, and 1 
the image fell to the ground. Several birds of 
prey hovered daily' about the camp, and swarms’ 
of bees were seen within the trenches. Upon 
which the soothsayers ordered the part where they 
appeared to be shut up : for Cassius, with alt his 
Epicurean philosophy, began to be superstitious, 
and the soldiers were extremely disheartened by 
these omens. 

For this reason Cassius was inclined to protract 
the war, and unwilling to hazard the whole of the 
event on a present engagement. What made him 
for this measure too was, that they were stronger 
in money and provisions, but inferior in numbers. 
Brutus, on the other hand, was, as usual, for an 
immediate decision; that he might either give 
liberty to his country, or rescue his fellow-citizens 
from the toils and expenses of war. He was en- 
couraged likewise by the success his cavalry met 
with in several skirmishes ; and some instances 
of desertion and mutiny in the camp, brought 
over many of the friends of Cassius to his 
opinion. i3ut there was one Attclliir:, who still 
opposed an immediate decision, and udvised to 
put it off till the next winter. When Brutus 
asked him what advantages he expected from 
that, he answered, “ If I gain nothing else, I 
shall at least live *0 much the longer." Both 
Cassius and the rest of the officers were dis- 
pleased with this answer : and it was determined 
to give battle the day following. 

Brutus, that night, expressed great confidence 
and cheerfulness ; and haring passed the time of 
supper in philosophical conversation, he went to 
rest. .Mcssala says, that Cassius supped in pri- 
vate with some of his most intimate Inends ; and 1 
that, contrary to his usual manner, he was pensive 
and silent. lie adds, that, after supper, he took 
him by the hand, and pressing it close, as he 
commonly did, in token of his friendship, he said 
in Greek: 44 Bear witness, Mcssala, that I am 
reduced to the same necessity with Pompey the 
Great, of hazarding the liberty of my country on 
or.c battle. Yet 1 liavc confidence in our good 
fortune, on which we ought still to rely, though 
the measures we have resolved tipen arc indis- 
crcct." These, Mcssala, tells us, were the last 
words that Ca'rius «pokc, before he bade him 
/jr.Tiv//* and that the next day, being his birth- 
oay, he invited Cassius to sup with him. 

Next morning, ns soon as it was light, the 
^rlet robe, which was the signal for battle, was 


hung out in the tents of Brutus and Cassius ; and 
they themselves met on the plain between the two 
armies. On this occasion, Cassius thus addressed 
himself to Brutus : — “ May the gods, Brutus, 
make this day successful, that we may pass the 
rest of our days together in prosperity. But as 
the most important of human events arc the most 
uncertain ; and as we may never see each other 
any more, if we arc unfortunate on this occasion, 
tell inc w'hat is your resolution concerning flight 
and death?” 

Brutus answered : “ In the younger and less 
experienced part of my life, I was led, upon'' 
philosophical principles, to condemn the conduci 
of Cato, in killing himself I thought it at one t \ 
impious and unmanly to sink beneath the stroli t 1 
of fortune, and to refuse the lot that had bcfallcn.il j 
us. In ray present situation, however, I am of 
different opinion. So that, if heaven should now 
be unfavourable to our washes, I will no longer 
solicit my hopes or my fortune, but die contented 
with it, suen as it is. On the ides of March 
I devoted my life to my country ; and since that 
time I have lived in liberty and glory." At these 
words Cassius smiled, and embracing Brutus, said, 
“Let us march then against the enemy ; for with 
these resolutions, though we should not conquer, 
we have nothing to fear? " They then consulted 
with their friends concerning the order of battle. 
Brutus desired that he might command the right 
wing, though the post was thought more proper 
for Cassius on account of his experience — Cassius, 
however, gave it up to him, and placed Mcssala, 
with the best of nis legions, in the same wing. 
Brutus immediately drew out his cavalry, vSjjfch 
were equipped with great magnificence ; and'AjL 
foot followed close upon them. . I A . ■ 

Antony’s soldiers were at this time employed,!! ‘ 
making a trench from the marsh where they vr.B* 
encamped, to cut off Cassius's commumcatrjh 
with the sea. Caesar lay still in his tent, confined 
by sickness. His soldiers were far from expecting 
that the enemy would come to n pitched battle. 
They supposed that they were only making ex- 
cursions to harass the trench-diggers with their 
light. arms ; and not perceiving that they were 
pouring in close upon them, they were astonished 
at the outcry they heard from the trenches. 
Brutus, in tne mean time, sent tickets to the 
several officers with the word of battle, and rode 
through the ranks to encourage Ins men. There 
were few who had patience to wait for the word. 

The greatest part, before it could reach them, fell 
with loud shouts upon the enemy. This pre- 
cipitate onset threw the army into confusion, and 
separated the legions. Mcssala’s legion first got 
beyond the left wing of Caisar, and was followed j 
by those that were stationed near him. In their 
way they did nothing more than throw some of 
the outmost ranks into disorder, and killed few 
of the enemy ; their great object w as to fall updn 
Cmsar’s cnmp, and they made directly up to at. 
Orsar himself, as he tells us in his Commentario.-Sr I 
had but just before been conveyed out of his tenVv, 
in consequence of a vision of his friend Artorius^ j 
which commanded that he should be carried out { 
of the camp. This made it believed that he was 
slain ; for the soldiers had pierced his empty litter 
in many v places with dans. Those who were 
taken in the camp were put to the sword, amongst 
J whom were eooo Laccdxmqnian auxiliaries. 

| Those who attacked Cxsar’s legions in front easily 
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put them to the rout, and cut three legions in 
pieces. After this, home along with the im- 
petuosity of victory, they rushed into the camp at 
the same time with the fugitives, and Brutus was 
in the midst of them. The flank of Brutus's 
army was now left unguarded, by the separation 
of the right wing, which was gone off too far in 
the pursuit; and the enemy perceiving this, 
endeavoured to take advantage of it. They 
accordingly attacked it with great fury, hut could 
make no impression on the main body, which 
received them with firmness and unshaken resolu- 
tion. The left wing, however, which was under 
•the command of Cassius, was soon put to the 
rout ; for the men were in great disorder, and 
knew nothing of what had passed in the right 
/ wing. The enemy pursued him into the camp, 
which they plundered and destroyed, though 
neither of their generals were present. Antony, 
it is said, to avoid the fury of the first onset, had 
retired into the adjoining marsh ; and Cmsar, 
who had been carried sick out of the camp, was 
nowhere to be found. Nay, some of the soldiers 
would have persuaded Brutus that they had killed 
Cm sax, describing his age and person, and 
showing him their bloody swords. 

The main body of Brutus’s army had now 
made prodigious havock of the enemy ; and 
Brutus, in his department, was no less absolutely 
conqueror, than Cassius was conquered. The 
want of knowing this was the ruin of their affairs. 
Brutus neglected to relieve Cassius, because he 
knew not that he wanted relief. 

1 When Brutus had destroyed the camp of Cxsar, 
and was returning from the pursuit, he was sur- 
prised that lie could neither perceive the tent of 
f Cassius above the rest, as usual, nor any of those 
l that were about it : for they had been demolished 
by the enemy, on their first entering the camp. 

\ Some, who were of quicker sight than the rest, 
told him, that they could perceive a motion of 
shining helmets and silver targets in the camp of 
Cassius, and supposed, from their numbers and 
their armour, that they could not be those who 
were left to guard the camp ; though at the same 
time, there was not so great an appearance of 
dead bodies as there must have been after the 
defeat of so many legions. This gave Brutus 
the first suspicion of Cassius’s misfortune; and, 
leaving a sufficient guard in the enemy’s camp, 
he called off the rest from the pursuit, and led 
them, in order, to the relief of Cassius. 

The case of that general was this : He was 
, chagrined, at first, by the irregular conduct of 
Brutus’s soldiers, who began the attack without 
waiting for the command ; and, afterwards, by 
their attention to plunder, whereby they neglected 
to surround and cut off the enemy. Thus dis- 
satisfied, he trilled with his command, and for 
want of vigilance, suffered himself to be sur- 
rounded by the enemy’s right wing ; upon which 
. his cavalry quitted their post, and fled towards 
) the sea. The foot, likewise, began to give way ; 

I .and though he laboured as much as possible to 
stop their flight, and snatching an ensign from the 
hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, 
yet he was hardly able to keep his own prmtorian 
band together : so that, at length, he was obliged 
to retire, with a very small number, to a hill that 
overlooked the plain. Yet here he could discover 
nothing : for he was short-sighted, and it was 
. with some difficulty that he could perceive his 


own camp plundered. His companions, however, 
saw a large detachment of horse, which Brutus 
had sent to their relief, making up to them. 
These Cassius concluded to be the enemy that 
were in pursuit of htm ; notwithstanding which, 
he despatched Titinius to reconnoitre them. 
When the cavalry of Brutus saw this faithful 
friend of Cassius approach, they shouted for joy. 
His acquaintance leaped from their horses to 
embrace lum, and the rest rode round him with 
clashing of arms, and all the clamorous ex- 
pressions of gladness. This circumstance had a 
fatal effect. Cassius took it for granted that 
Titinius was seized by the enemy, and regretted, 
that, through a weak desire of life, he had 
suffered bis friend to fall into their hands. When 
be had expressed himself to this effect, he retired 
into an empty tent, accompanied only by his 
freedman Rindnrus, whom, ever since the defeat 
of Crassus, he had retained for a particular 
purpose. In that defeat, he escaped out of the 
hands of the Partitions ; but now, wrapping his 
robe about his face, he laid bare his neck, and 
commanded Pindarus to cut off his head. This 
was done ; for his head was found severed from 
his body : but whether Pindarus did it by his 
master's command, has been suspected ; because 
be never afterwards appeared. It was soon dis- 
covered who the cavalry were, and Titinius. 
crowned with garlands, came to the place where 
he left Cassius. When the lamentations of his 
friends informed him of the unhappy fate of his 
general, he severely reproached himself for the 
tardiness which had occasioned it, and fell upon 
his sword. 

Brutus, when lie was assured of the defeat of 
Cassius, made all possible haste to his relief; but 
he knew nothing of his death till he came up to 
his camp. There he lamented over his body, and 
called him the last of Romans; intimating, 
that Rome would never produce another man of 
equal spirit. He ordered his funeral to be cele- 
brated at Thasus, that it might not occasion any 
disorder in the camp. His dispersed and dejected 
soldiers he collected and encouraged : and as 
they had been stripped of everything by the 
enemy, he promised them 2000 drachmas a man. 
This munificence at once encouraged and sur- 
prised them ; they attended him at his departure 
with great acclamations, and complimented him 
as the only general of the four who had not been 
beaten. Brutus was confident of victory, and the 
event justified that confidence : for, with a few 
legions, he overcame all that opposed him ; and 
if most of his soldiers had not passed the enemy 
in pursuit of plunder, the battle must have been 
decisive in his favour. He lost 8000 men, in- 
cluding the servants, whom he calls Briges. 
Messala says, he supposes the enemy lost more 
than twice that number. And, of course, they' 
were more discouraged than Brutus, till Deme- 
trius, a servant of Cassius, went over to Antony 
in the evening, and carried him his master’s robe 
and sword, which he had taken from the dead 
body. This so effectually encouraged the enemy, 
that they were drawn up in form of battle by 
break of day. Both camps ; in the occupation of 
Brutus, involved him in difficulties. His own, 
full of prisoners, required a strong guard. At the 
same time many of the soldiers of Cassius mur- 
mured at their change of master, and the van- 
quished were naturally envious and jealous of the 
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victors. He. therefore, thought proper to draw 
up his army, but not to fight. 

All the slaves he had taken prisoners, being 
found practising with his soldiers, were put to the 
swerd : but most of the freemen and citizens were 
dismiv-cd ; and he told them at the same time, 
that they were more truly prisoners in the hands 
of the enemy than in hts; with them, he said, 
they were slaves indeed ; but with him, freemen 
and* citizens of Rome. He was obliged, however, 
to dismiss them privately ; for the}’ had implacable 
enemies amongst his own friends and officers. 
Amongst the prisoners were Vohrnmius, a mimic, 
and Saculio, a buffoon, of whom Brutus took no 
notice, till they were brought ^before him, and 
accused of continuing, even in their captivity, 
their scurrilous jests and abusive language. Yet 
still taken up with more important concerns, he 
paid no regard to the accusation ; but Messala 
Corvinus was of opinion, that they should be 
publicly whipped, and sent naked to the enemy, as 
proper associates and convivial companions for 
such generals. Some were entertained with the 
idea, and laughed ; but Publius Casca, the first 
that wounded Ccesar, observed, that it was in- 
decent to celebrate the obsequies of Cassius with 
jesting and laughter. “As for you, Brutus,’* 
said he, “ it will be seen what esteem you have for 
the memory of that general, when you have either 
punished or pardoned those who ridicule and 
revile him.” Brutus resented this expostulation, 
and said, “ Why is this business thrown upon me, 
Cason! Why do not you do what you think 
proper!” *1 his answer was considered as an 
assent to their death ; so the poor wretches were 
earned off and slain. 

He now gave the promised rewards to his 
soldiers ; and after gently rebuking them for 
beginning the assault without waiting for the 
word of battle, he promised, that if they acquitted 
themselves to his satisfaction in the next engage- 


much better condition. Provisions were scarce, 
and the marshy situation of their camp made 
them dread the winter. They already began to 
fear the inconveniences of it ; for the autumnal 
rains had fallen heavy after the battle, and their 
tents were filled with mire and water; which, 
from the coldness of the weather, immediately 
froze. In this situation they received intelligence 
of their loss at sea. Their fleet, which was coming 
from Italy with a large supply of soldiers, was 
met by that of Brutus, and so totally defeated 
that the few who escaped were reduced by famine 
to cat the sails and tackle of the ships. It was f 
now determined, on Cresar’ssidc, that they should 
comc’to battle, before Brutus was made acquainted) i 
with his success. It appears that the flight, botlnt 
by sea and land, was on the same day ; but, by N 
some accident, rather than the fault of their 
officers, Brutus knew nothing of his victory till 
twenty days after. Had he been informed of it, 
he would never, certainly, have hazarded a second 
battle : for he had provisions sufficient for a 
considerable length of time, and his army was so 
advantageously posted that it was safe both from 
the injuries of the weather and the incursions of 
the enemy. Besides, Jmowing that he was wholly 
master at sea, and partly victorious by land, he • 
would have had everything imaginable to en- 
courage him ; and could not have been urged to 
any dangerous measures by despair. 

But it seems that the republican form of 
government was no longer to subsist in Rome ; 
that it necessarily required a monarchy; and 
that Providence, to remove the only man who 
could oppose its destined master, kept the know-.^ 
ledge of that victory from him till it was too late. 
And yet, how near was he to receiving the intelli- 
gence ! The very evening before the engagement, 
a deserter, named Clodius, came over from the 
enemy to tell him, that Cccsar was informed of-' 
the loss of his fleet, and that this was the reason 


only circumstance in his life tor which no apology 
can be made. For though Antony and Cccsar 
afterwards acted with more unbounded cruelty in 
rewarding their soldiers ; though they deprived 
mo*t of the ancient inhabitants of Italy ol their 
lands, and gave them to those who had no title to 
them ; yet they acted consistently with their first 
principle, which was the acquisition of empire and 
arbitrary power. But Brutus maintained such a 
reputation for virtue that he was neither allowed 
to conquer, nor even to save himself, except on 
the strictest principles of honour and justice : 
more particularly since the death of Cassius, to 
whom, if any act of violence were committed, it 1 
was generally imputed. However, as sailors, ! 
when their rudder is broken in a storm, substitute 
some other piece of wood m its place ; and though 
they cannot steer so well as before, do the best 
they can in their necessity ; so Brutus, at the 
head of so ya*t an army, and such important 
affair*, unassisted by any officer that was equal to 
the charge, was obliged to make u*e of such 
advbcrs as he had : and he generally followed the 
conn'd of those who proposed anything that might 
bring Cassius’s soldiers to order : for these were 
extremely untractablc ; in«o!cnt in the camp, for 
want of their general, though cowardly in the field, 
from the remembrance of iftcir defeat. 

The affairs cf Carsar and Antonv were rot in a 


informed : his intelligence was disregarded, and 
he was not even admitted into the presence of 
Brutus. 

That night, they say, the spectre appeared 
again to. Brutus,, and assumed its former figure, 
but vanished without speaking. Yet Publius 
Volumnius, a philosophical man, who had borne 
arms with Brutus during the whole war, makes 
no mention of this prodigy ; though lie says, that 
the first standard was covered with a swarm of 
bees; and^ that the arm of one of the officers 
sweated oil of roses, which would not cease 
though they often wiped it off. He says, too, 
tliat immediately before the battle, two eagles 
fought in the space between the two armies ; 
and that there was an incredible silence and 
attention in the field, till that on the side of 
Brutus was beaten and flew away. The story( 
of the Ethiopian is well known, who, meetings 
the standard bearer opening the gate of the camp k. 
was cut in pieces by the soldiers; for that thcyV: 
interpreted as an ill omen. ^ \ 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form 
of battle, he paused some time before he gave the 
word. _ While he was visiting the ranks, he had 
suspicions of some, and heard accusations of 
others. The cavalry he found had no ardour for 
the attack, but seemed waiting to see what the 
foot would do. Besides, Camulatus, a soldier in 
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the highest estimation for valour, rode dose by 
Brutus, and went over to the enemy in his sight. 
This hurt him inexpressibly ; and partly out of 
anger, partly from fear of further desertion and 
trencher}’, he led his forces against the enemy 
about three in the afternoon. Where lie fought 
in person he was still successful. He charged 
the enemy’s left wing, and, the cavalry’ following 
the impression which the foot had made, it was 
put to the rout. But when the other wing of 
Brutus was ordered to advance, the inferiority 
of their numbers made them apprehensive that 
they should be surrounded by the enemy. For 
I this reason they extended their ranks in order to 
cover more ground; by which means the centre 
of the left wing was so much weakened that it 
could not sustain the shock of the enemy, but 
fled at the first onset. After their dispersion, the 
enemy surrounded Brutus, who did everything 
that the bravest and most expert general could 
do in his situation, and whose conduct at least 
entitled him to victory. But what seemed an 
advantage in the first engagement proved a dis- 
advantage in the second, in the iormer battle, 
that wing of the enemy which was conquered was 
totally cut off; but most of the men in the con- 
quered wing of Cassius were saved. This, at the 
time, might appear as an advantage, but it proved 
a prejudice. The remembrance of their former 
.defeat filled them with terror and confusion, 
which they spread through the greatest part of 
the army. 

Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain fighting 
amidst the bravest of the young nobility. He 
••scorned alike either to fly or to yield ; but, avow- 

I ing who he was, and assuming his father’s name, 
still used his sword, till he fell upon the heaps of 
the slaughtered enemy. Many other brave men, 
who exposed themselves for the preservation of 
Brutus, fell at the same time. 

Lucilius, a man of great worth, and his in- 
timate friend, observed some barbarian horse 
riding full speed against Brutus in particular, 
and was determined to stop them, though at the 
hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told them 
that he was Brutus ; and they believed him, be- 
cause he pretended to be afraid of Cmsar, and 
desired to be conveyed to Antony. Exulting in 
their capture, and thinking themselves peculiarly 
fortunate, they carried him along with them by 
night, having previously sent an account to 
Antony of their success, who was infinitely 
pleased .with it, and came out to them. Many 
others, likewise, when they heard that Brutus 
was brought alive, assembled to see him. And 
some pitied his misfortunes, while others accused 
him of an inglorious meanness, in suffering the 
love of life to betray him into the hands of bar- 
barians. When he approached, and Antony was 
deliberating in what manner he should receive 
, Brutus, Lucilius first addressed him, and, with 
• great intrepidity, said, “ Antony, be assured that 
' Brutus neither is nor will be taken by an enemy. 
Forbid it, heaven, that fortune should have such 
a triumph over virtue 1 Whether he shall be 
found alive or dead, he will be found in a state 
becoming Brutus. I imposed on your soldiers, 
and am prepared to suffer the worst you can 
inflict upon me.” Thus spoke Lucilius, to the 
no small astonishment of those that were present. 
When Antony, addressing himself to those that 
brought him, said, “ I perceive, fellow soldiers. 


that you are angry at this imposition of Lucilius. 
But you have really got a better booty than you 
intended. Von sought an enemy ; but you have 
brought me a friend. I know not how I should 
have treated Brutus, had you brought him alive : 
but I am sure that it is better to have such a man 
as Lucilius for a friend than for an enemy." 
When he said this, he embraced Lucilius, recom- 
mending him to the care of one of his friends ; 
and he ever after found him faithful to his in- 
terest. 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and 
friends, having passed a brook that was overhung 
with cliffs, and shaded with trees, and being 
overtaken by night, stopped in a cavity under a 
large rock. There, casting his eyes on the 
heavens, which were covered with stars, he 
repeated two verses, one of which Volumnius 
tells us, was this : 

Forgive not, Jove, the cause of this distress.* 

The other, he says, had escaped his memory. 
Upon enumerating the several friends that had 
fallen before his eyes in the battle, he sighed 
deeply at the mention of Flavius and Labco ; the 
latter of whom was his lieutenant, and the former 
master of the band of artificers. In the mean 
while one of his attendants being thirsty, and 
observing Brutus in the same condition, took his 
helmet, and went to the brook for water. At the 
same time a poise was heard on the opposite bank, 
and Volumnius and Dardanus the armour-bearer 
went to see what it was. In a short time they 
returned, and asked for the water: ‘‘It is all 
drank up,” said Brutus, with a smile; “but 
another helmctful shall be fetched.” The man 
who had brought the first water was therefore 
sent again ; but he was wounded by the enemy, 
and made his escape with difficulty. 

As Brutus supposed that he had not lost many 
men in the battle, Statilius undertook to make 
his way through the enemy (for there was no 
other way) and see in what condition their camp 
was. If things were safe there, he was to hold 
up a torch for a signal, and return. He got safe 
to the camp ; for the torch was held up. But a 
long time elapsed, and he did not return. “ If 
Statilius were alive,” said Bnitus, “ he would be 
here.” In his return, he fell into the enemy’s 
hands and was slain. 

The night was now far spent ; when Brutus, 
leaning his head towards his servant Clitus, 
whispered something in his ear. Clitus made no 
answer, but burst into tears. After that he took 
his armour-bearer Dardanus aside, and said 
something to him in private. At last, addressing 
himself to Volumnius in Greek, he entreated him, 
in memory of their common studies and exer- 
cises, to put In’s hand to his sword, and help him 
to give the thrust. Volumnius, as well as several 
others, refused : and one of them observing that 
they must necessarily fly; “We must fly, in- 
deed,” said Brutus, rising hastily, “ but not with 
our feet, but with our hands.” He then took 
each of them by the hand, and spoke with great 
appearance of cheerfulness, to the following pur- 
pose. “ It is an infinite satisfaction to me, that 
all my friends have been faithful. If I am 
angry with fortune, it is for the sake of my 
country. Myself I esteem more happy than the 

* Euripides, Medea. 
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conquerors ; not only in respect to the past, but 
in my present situation. I shall leave behind me 
that reputation for virtue, which they, with all 
their wealth and power, will never acquire. For 
posterity will not scruple to believe and declare, 
that thej' were an abandoned set of men, who 
destroyed the virtuous for the sake of that cm* 
pirc to which they had no right/’ After this he 
entreated them severally to provide for their own 
safety ; and withdrew with only two or three of 
his most intimate friends. One of these . was 
Strnto, with whom lie first became acquainted 
when he studied rhetoric. This friend he placed 
next to himself, and laying hold of the hilt of his 
sword with both his hands, he fell upon the point, 
and died. Some say that Strnto, at the earnest 
request of Bratus, turned aside his head, and 
held the sword ; upon which he threw himself 
with such violence, that, entering at his breast, it 
passed quite through his body, and he imme- 
diately expired. 

Mcssala, the friend of Brutus, after he was 
reconciled to Cxsar, took occasion to recommend 
Strato to his favour. “This," said he,. with 
tears, *' is the man who did the last kind office for 
my dear Brutus." Cxsar received him with 
kindness ; and he was one of those brave Greeks 
who afterwards attended him at the battle of 
Actium. Of Mcssala, it is said, that when Cxsar 
observed he had been no less zealous in his ser- 
vice at Actium than he had been against him at 
Philippi, he answered, “ I have always taken the 


best and justest side." When Antony found the 
body of Brutus, be ordered it to be covered with 
the richest robe he had ; and that being stolen, 
he put the thief to death. . The ashes of Brutus 
he sent to his mother Servilix 
With regard to Porcin, his wife, Nicolaus the 
philosopher, and Valerius Maximus,* tell us, that 
beincr prevented from that death she wished for, 
by the constant vigilance of her friends, she 
snatched some burning coals from the fire, and 
shut them close in her mouth till she was suffo- 
cated. Notwithstanding, there is a letter from 
Brutus to his friends still extant, in which he 
laments the death of Porcia ; and complains that 
their neglect of her must have made her prefer 
death to the continuance of her illnsss. So that 
Nicolaus appears to have been mistaken in the 
time, at least, if this epistle be authentic ; for it 
describes Porcia's distemper, her conjugal affec- 
tion, and the manner of her death. 


* Valerius Maximus speaks of her fortitude on 
this occasion, in the highest terms. Titos tjuoou: 
cast issi vtos I pics. Portia , M. Catonis jtlici 
cuttc ta seat la eiebita admiratiortc frosequattur: 
Quit cum afud Philippos victum ct intcrnnftum 
virum tuum Brutum copioscere. qiiia ferruvt 
non dabatur, ardentes ore Carbones , Itaurire 
non dubitasti, muliebri sfiritu virilem fain's 
exit tint imitates. Sed tiescio an hoc fortius, quod 
tile usitato , tie novo generc mortis absumfta est. 
Val. Max. 1. iv. c. 6. 


DION AND BRUTUS COMPARED. 


What is principally to be admired in the lives of 
Dion and Brutus, is their rising to such import- 
ance from inconsiderable beginnings. But here 
Dion has the advantage ; for, in the progress of 
glory, he had no coadjutor : whereas "Cassius 
went hand in hand with Brutus ; and though in 
the reputation of virtue and honour he was by no 
means his equal, in military, experience, resolu- 
tion, and activity he was not inferior. Some have 
imputed to him the origin of the whole enter- 
prise, and have asserted, that Brutus would 
never, otherwise, have engaged in it. But Dion, 
at the same time that he made the whole military 
preparations him* elf, engaged the friends and 
associates of his design. He did not, like Brutus, 
gain power and riches from the war : he em- 
ployed that wealth on which he was to subsist as 
an exile in a foreign country, in restoring the 
liberties of liis own. When Brutus and Cassius 
fled from Rome, and found no asylum from the 
pursuit of their enemies, their only resource was 
war ; and they took up arms as much in their 
own defence as in that of the common liberty. 
Dion, on the contrary, was happier in his banish- 
ment than the tyrant that banished him; and yet 
he \ohintarily exposed liim*elf to danger for the 
freedom of Sicily. Besides, to delis er the Ro- 
mans from Cx-^ar, and the Syracusans from 
Dionysius, were enterprhes of a very ’different 
kind. Dionysius was an avowed and established 
tyrant ; and Sicily, with reason, groaned beneath 
his yoke. But with respect to Qt*ar, though, 
whikthi* imperial power was in its in fane}*, he 
treated its opponents with severity ; yet, as soon 


as that power was confirmed, the tyranny was 
rather a nominal than a real thing ; for no tyran- 
nical action could be laid to his charge. Nay, 
such was the condition of Rome, that it evidently 
required a master ; and Cxsar was no more than 
a tender and skilful physician appointed by Pro- 
vidence to heal the distempers of the state. Of 
course the people lamented his death, and were 
implacably enraged against his assassins. Dion, 
on the contrary^ was reproached by the Syra- 
cusans for suffering Dionysius to escape, and not 
digging up the former .tyrant's grave. 

With regard to their military conduct, Dion, 
as a general, was .without a fault : he not only 
made the most of his own instructions, but, where 
others failed, he happily repaired the error. But 
it was wrong in Brutus to hazard a second battle, 
where all was at stake, f And when that battle 
was lost, he had neither sngacity.cnough to think 
of new resources, nor spirit, like Fompey, to 
contend with, fortune, though he had still reason 
to rely on his troops, and was absolute master 
at sea. 

But what Brutus is chiefly blamed, for was his 
ingratitude to Cxsar. He owed his life to his 
favour, as well as the lives of those prisoners for 
whom he interceded. He was treated as liis 
friend, and distinguished with particular marks of 
honour; and yet he imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his benefactor. Dion stands clear of 


1 This censure seems very unjust. The waver- 
ing disposition of Cassius’s troops obliged him to 
come to a second engagement. 
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designed that she should share his fate. Cut 
Arsicas applied to his mother with many tears 
and entreaties, and, with much difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon her not only to spare her life, but to 
excuse him from divorcing her. Yet his mother 
had the greater affection for Cyrus, and was 
desirous of raising him to the throne; therefore, 
when he was called from his residence on the 
coast, in the sickness of Darius, he returned full 
of hopes that the queen’s interest had established 
him successor. Pary satis had, indeed, a specious 
pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made use 
of at the suggestion of Demaratus, that she had 
brought Darius his son Arsicas when he was in 
a private station, but Cyrus when he was a king. 
However, she could not prevail. Darius ap- 
pointed his eldest son his successor; on which 
occasion his name was changed to Artaxerxes. 
Cyrus had the government of Lydia, and was to 
be commander in chief on the coast. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his 
successor, went to Pasargndm, in order to be con- 
secrated, according to custom, by the priests of 
Persia, In that city there is the temple of a god- 
dess who has the aflairs of war under her patron- 
.wad tXws.brejspn y be supposed tobeShnerrn. 
The prince to be consecrated must enter that 
temple, put off his own robe there, and take that 
which was worn by the Great Cyrus before he was 
king, lie must eat a cake of figs, chew some 
turpentine, and drink a cup of acidulated milk. 
Whether there arc any other ceremonies is un- 
known, except to the persons concerned. As 
Artaxerxes was on the point of going to be con- 
secrated, Tissaphcrncs brought to him a priest, 

cost, and murder; which raised grc.'it disturb- 
ances in the royal family, and ended in the ruin 
of all who were concerned in them. Statira was 
daughter to Hydames, governor of one of the 
chief provinces of the empire. Artaxerxes, then 
called Arsaccs, was charmed with her beauty, and 
married her. At the same time Tcritcuchmes, 

I her brother, married Hamestris, one of the 
daughters of Darius, and sister to Arsaccs ; by 
reason of which marriage he had interest enough, 
on his father’s demise, to get himself appointed to 
hvs government. Put in the mean time he con- 
ceived a passion for his own sister Roxana, no 
ways inferior in beauty to Statira; and, that he 
might enjoy her without constraint, resolved to 
despatch Jus wife Hamestris, and light up the 
flames of rebellion in the kingdom. Darius being 
apprised of his design, engaged Udiastres, an 


his province. Upon tlm some commotions were 
nused by the son of Tcritcuchmes ; hut the king's 
forces having the superiority, all the family of 
Hydames were apprehended, and delivered to 
I’nrysatis, that she might execute her revenge 
upon them for the injur)* done, or intended, to her 
daughter. That cruel princess put them all to 
death, except Statira, whom she spared, at the 
earnest entreaties of her husband Arsaces, con- 
tra r>* to the opinion cf Darius. But Arsaccs was 
no sooner settled upon the throne, than Statira 
prevailed upon him to leave Udiastres to her cor- 


who had been chief inspector of Cyrus’s education 
in his infancy, and had instructed him in the 
learning of the Magi ; and therefore might be 
supposed to be as |much concerned as any man 
in Persia, at his pupil not being appointed king. 
For that reason his accusation against Cyrus could 
not but^ain credit. He accused him of a design to 
lie in M*ait for the king in the temple, and, after 
he had put off his garment, to fall upon him and 
destroy him. Some affirm that Cyrus was imme- 1 
diatcly seized upon this information ; otherSj’that I 
be got into the temple, and concealed himself A 
there, but was pointed out by the priest ; in con- ] \ 
sequence of which he was to be put to death ; butf,\ 
his mother, at that moment, took him in her arms,l e ) 
bound the tresses of her hair about. him, held his v 
neck to her own, and by her tears and entreaties 1 
prevailed to have him pardoned, and remanded to 
the sc^ coast. Nevertheless, he was Ifar from 
being satisfied with his government. Instead of 
thinking of his brother’s favour with gratitude, he 
remembered only the indignity of chains ; and, in 
his resentment, aspired more than ever after the 
sovereignty. 

Some, indeed, say, that he thought the allow- 
onse £o r hi s tabic insufficient, and therefore re - , 
voltcd from his king. But this is a foolish pretext ; 
for if he had no otner resource, his mother would 
have Supplied him with whatever he wanted out 
of her revenues. Besides, there needs no greater 
proof of his riches than the number of foreign 
troops that he entertained in his sendee, which 
were kept for him in various parts by his friends 
retainers : for, the better to conceal his pre- 
parations, he did not keep his forces in a body, ' 
but h?id his emissaries in different places, who 
enlisted foreigners on various pretences. Mean- 
while hi s mother, who lived at court, made it her 
business t 0 remove the king’s suspicions, and . 
Cyrus himself always wrote in a lenient style ; 
someti mc5 begging a candid interpretation, and 
sqmcti mcs recriminating upon Tissaphcrncs, as if 
his contention had been solely with that grandee. 
Add t 0 this, that the king had a dilatory turn of 
imna, which was natural to him, and which many 
took f' 0 r moderation. At first, indeed, lie seemed 
entirely { Q imitate the mildness of the first 
Af^erxes, whose name he bore, by behaving 
WIt “ great affability to all that addressed him, 
and distributing honours and rewards to persons 
of merit with a lavish hand. He took care that 
punishments should never be embittered with 
insult, if he received presents, he appeared as 
well pleased as those who offered them, or rather 
as thpsp who received favours from him ; and in 
conferring favours, he always kept a countenance 
of benignly and pleasure. There sas not any- 
thing, however trifling, brought him by way of 
present, which he did not receive kindly. 3„ven 
when one Omisus brought him a pomegranate of 
uncotnmon size, he said, “By the light of Mithrn, f 
tins inan, if he were made governor of a small / 
city. Would soon make it a great one.” When he l 
wns ^ nce U p a n a journey, and people presented 1 
mm with a variety of tnings by the way, a Ja- 
bouring man, having nothing else to give him, 
rijn to the river, and brought him some water in 
his htmds. Artaxerxes was so much pleased that 
M nt the. man a gold cup and 1000 darics. 

hen Euclidas, the Laced mm onian, said many 
intol^nt things to him, he contented himself with 
ordering the captain of his guard to give him this 
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answer, “You may say what you please to the 
king; hut the king would have you to know, that 
he can not only say, but do.” One day, as he 
was hunting, Tiribazus showed him a rent in his 
robe; upon which the king said, “What shall 
I do with it? " “ Put on another, and give that 
to me,” said Tiribazus. “ It shall be so,” said 
the king : “ I give it thee, but I charge thee not 
to wear it.” Tiribazus, who, though not a bad 
man, was giddy and vain, disregarded the re- 
striction, soon put on the robe, and at the same 
, time tricked himself out with some golden oma- 
1 ) ' ‘ 


ments, fit . only. for queens. The court expressed 
great indignation ; because it was a thing con- 
Jtrary to their laws and customs : but the king 
only laughed, and said to him, “ I allow thee to 
wear the trinkets as a woman, and the robe as a 
madman.” 


None had been admitted to the king of Persia’s 
table but his mother and his wife ; the former of 
which sat above him, and the latter below him : 
Artaxerxes, nevertheless, did that honour to Os- 
. tones and Oxathres, two of his younger brothers. 
But what afforded the Persians the most pleasing 
spectacle was the queen Statira always riding in 
her chariot with the curtains open, and admitting 
the women of the country to approach and salute 
her. These things made his administration popu- 
lar. Yet there were some turbulent and factious 
men, who represented that the affairs of Persia 
required a king of such a magnificent spirit, 
so able a warrior, and so generous a master as 
Cyrus was ; and that the dignity of so great an 
empire could not be supported without a prince 

! 'ot high thoughts and noble ambition. It was 
tot, therefore, without a confidence in some of 
the Persians, as well as in the maritime proviaccs, 
that Cyrus undertook the war. 

He wrote also to the Lacedmmonians for assist- 
ance ; promising, that to the foot he would give 
horses, and to the horsemen chariots; that on 
those who had farms he would bestow villages, 
and on those who had villages, cities. As for 
their pay, he assured them it should not be 
counted, but measured out to them. At the 
same time he spoke in very high terms of him- 
self, telling them he had a greater and more 
princely heart .than his brother; that he was the 
better philosopher, being instructed in the doc- 
trines of the.Magi, and that he could drink and 
bear more wine than his brother.. Artaxerxes, he 
said, was so timorous and effeminate a man that 
he could not sit a horse in hunting, nor a chariot 
in time of war. The Lacedtemomans, therefore, 
sent the scytale to Clearchus, with orders to serve 
Cyrus in everything he demanded.* 

Cyrus began his march against the king with 
a numerous army of barbarians, t and almost 
13,000 Greek mercenaries.! He found one pre- 


* They took care not to mention Artaxerxes, 
pretending not to be privy, to the designs that 
were carrying on against him. This precaution 
they used, that in case Artaxerxes should get the 
better of his brother, they might justify them- 
selves to him in what they had done. Xenoph. 
dc Expcdit. Cyi i. 1 . i. 
t A hundred thousand barbarians, 
j Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian, commanded 
all the Peloponnesian troops, except the Achmans, 
who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The 
Bceotians were under Proxenes, a Theban ; and 


tence after another for having such an armament 
on foot ; but his real designs did not remain long 
undiscovered. For Tissaphernes went in person 
to inform the king of them. 

This news put the court in great disorder. 
Parysatis was censured as the principal cause of 
this war, and her friends were suspected of a 
private intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, in her 
distress about the war, gave Parysatis the most 
trouble. “ Where is now,” she cried, “ that faith 
which. you pledged? Where your intercessions, 
by which you saved the man that was conspiring 
against his. brother? Have they not brought 
war and.ali its calamities upon us ? ” These ex- 
postulations fixed in the heart of Parysatis, who 
was naturally vindictive and barbarous in her 
resentment and revenge, such a hatred of Statira 
that she contrived to take her off. Dinon writes, 
that this cruel purpose was put in execution 
during the war; but Ctesias assures us, it was 
after it. And it is not probable that he, who was 
an eye-witness to the transactions of that court, 
could either be ignorant of the time when the 
assassination took place, or could have any 
reason to misrepresent the date of it ; though he 
often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves to 
give us invention instead of truth. We shall 
therefore leave this story to the order of time in 
which he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his. march, he had 
accounts brought him that the king did not design 
to try the fortune of the. field by giving battle j 
immediately, but to wait in Persia till his forces 
were assembled there front all parts of his kingdom. 
And though he had drawn a trench across the 
plain ten fathoms wide, as many deep,* and 400 
furlongs in length, yet he suffered Cyrus to pass 
him, and to march almost to Babylon, f Tiri- 
bazus, we are told, was the first who ventured to 
remonstrate to the king, that he ought not any 
longer to avoid an action, nor to abandon Media, 
Babylon, and even Susa to the enemy, and hide 
himself in Persia ; since he had an army infinitely 
greater than theirs, and 10,000. Satrapm and 
other officers, all of them superior to those of 
Cyrus,' both in courage and conduct. 

Upon this he took a resolution to come to action 
as soon as possible. His sudden appearance with 
an army of 900,000 men, well prepared and ac- 
coutred, extremely surprised the rebels, who, 
through the confidence they had in themselves, and 
contempt of their enemy, were marching in great 
confusion, and even without their arms. So that 
it was with great difficulty that Cyrus reduced 
them to any order ; and he could not do it at last 
without much noise and tumult. As the king 
advanced in silence, and at a slow pace, the good 

the Thessalians under Menon. The other nations 
were commanded by Persian generals, of whom 
Ariacus was the chief. The fleet consisted of 
thirty-five ships, under Pythagoras, a Lacedae- 
monian ; and twenty-five commanded by Tamos, 
an Egyptian, who was admiral of the whole fleet. 
On this occasion Proxenes presented Xenophon 
to Cyrus, who gave him a commission amongst 
the Greek mercenaries. 

* Xenophon says, this trench was only five 
fathoms wide, and three deep. 

t There was a passage twenty feet wide left 
between the trench and the.Euphrates, and Arta- 
xerxes neglected to defend it. 
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discipline of his troops afforded an astonishing 
spectacle to the Greeks, who expected amongst 
such a multitude nothing but disorderly shouts 
and motions, and every other instance ot distrac- 
tion and confusion. lie showed his judgment, 
too, in placing the strongest of his armed chariots 
before that part of his phalanx which was opposite 
to the Greeks, that by the impetuosity of their 
motion they might break the enemy's ranks 
before they came to close combat. 

Many historians have described this battle ; 
but Xenophon has done it with such life and 
energy that we do notread an account of it we 
see it, and feel all the danger. It would be 
very absurd, therefore, to attempt anything after 
him, except the mentioning some material cir- 
cumstances which he has omitted. 

The place where the battle was fought is called 
Cunaxa, and is 500 furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the action, Clcarchus advised Cyrus 
to post himself behind the Macedonians,* and not 
risk his person ; upon which he is reported to 
have said, "What advice is this, Clcarchus 1 
Would you have me, at the very time I am aiming 
at a crown, to show myself unworthy of one?" 
Cyrus, indeed, committed an error in rushing into 
the midst of the greatest danger without care or 
caution; but Clcarchus was guilty of another as 
great, if not greater, in not consenting to place 
his Greeks opposite to the king, and in getting 
the river on his right to prevent his being sur- 
rounded. For if safety was his principal object, 
and he was by all means to avoid loss, he ought 
to have stayed at home. But to carry his arms 
10,000 furlongs from the sen, without necessity 
or constraint, and solely with a view to place 
Cyrus on the throne of Persia, and then not to be 
solicitous for a post where he might best defend 
his. prince whose pay he received, but for one in 
which he might act most at ease and in the 
greatest safety, was to behave like a man who, on 
the sight of present danger, abandons the whole 
enterprise, and forgets the purpose of his ex- 
pedition. For it appears, from the course of the 
action, that if the Greeks had charged those that 
were posted about the king's person, they would 
not have stood the shock ; and after Artaxcrxcs 
had been slain, or put to flight, the conqueror 
must have gained the crown without further 
interruption. Therefore, the ruin of Cyrus’s 
affairs and his death is much rather to be ascribed 
to the caution of Clcarchus, than to his own rash- 
ness ; for, if the king himself had been to choose 
n post for lire Greeks, where they might do him 
tire least prejudice, he could not have pitched 
upon a better than that which was most remote 
from himself and the troops about him. At the 
distance he was from Clcarchus, he knew not of 
the ccfcat of that part of his army which was near 
Cyrus ' vas Cut before he could 
nvari himself of the advantages gained by the 
Grecos. Cyrus, indeed, was sensible what dis- 
position wou.d have been of most service to him. 
and for that reason erdered Clcarchus to charge in 
the centre; but Clcarchus ruined all, no l with - 
standing his assurances of doing everything for 
the bcit : lor tire Greeks beat the barbarians with 
case, and pursued them a considerable way. 


* Th 1 "- is undoubtedly the error of some tran 
. u'er ; anu for ••*ccedcwa?zs we should reai 
A^cecxrr.or. inns. 


In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on 
Pasacas, a horse of great spirit, but at the same | 
lime headstrong and unruly, fell in, as Ctesias 
tells us, with Artagcrses, general of the Caducians, 
who met him upon the gallop, and called out to 
him in these terms: "Most unjust and most 
stupid of men, who disgracest the name of Cyrus, 
the most august of all names among the Persians ; 
thou leadcst these brave Greeks a vile way to 
plunder thy native country, and to destroy thy 
brother and thy king, who has many millions of 
servants that arc better men than thou. Tty' if 
he has not, and here thou shalt lose thy head, 
before thou const see the face of the king." So \ 
saying, he threw his javelin at him with all his 1 
force ; but his cuirass was of such excellent c 
temper that he was not wounded, though the 
violence of the blow shook him in his seat. Then 
as Artagerses was turning his horse, Cyrus aimed 
a stroke at him with his spear, and the point of it 
entered at his collar-bone, and pierced through 
his neck. That Artagcrses fell by the hand of 
Cyrus, almost all historians agree. As to the 
death of Cyrus himself, since Xenophon has given 
a very short account of it, because he was not 
on the spot when it happened, perhaps it may not 
be amiss to give the manner of it in detail, as 
Dinon and Ctesias have represented it. 

Dinon tells us, that Cyrus, after he had slain 
Artagerses, charged the vanguard of Artaxerxcs 
with great fury, wounded the king’s horse and 
dismounted him. Tiribazus immediately mounted 
him on another horse, and said, “Sir, remember 
this day, for it deserves not to be forgotten.” At 
the second attack, Cyrus spurred his horse against \ 
the king, and gave him a wound ; * at the third, 
Artxxerxes in great indignation, said to those that 
were by : “ It is better to die than to suffer all 
this.” At the same time he advanced against 
Cyrus, who was rashly advancing to meet a 
shower of darts. The king wounded him with his 
javelin, and others did the same. Thus fell 
Cyrus, as some say, by the blow .which the king 
gave him, but, according to others, it was a 
Carian soldier who despatched him, and who 
afterwards, for his exploit, had the honour of 
carrying a golden cock at the head of the arm}', 
on the point of Ills spear. For the Persians called 
the Carians cocks, on account of the crests with 
which they adorned their helmets. 

Ctcsias’s story is very long, but the purport of 
it is this. . When Cyrus had slain Artagerses, he 
pushed his horse up towards the king, and the 
king advanced against him ; both in silence. 
Ariacus, one of the friends of Cyrus, first aimed 
a blow at the king, but did not wound him. 
Then the king threw his javelin at Cyrus, but 
missed him ; the wdapon, however, did execution 
upon Tisaphemes,! a man of approved valour, 
and a faithful servant to Cyrus. It. was now 
Cyrus’s turn to try his javelin ; it pierced the 
king’s cuirass, and going two fingers deep into 
his breast, brought him. from his horse. This 
caused such disorder in his troops that they fled. 1 


* Or, “ with the violence of the encounter, beat 
the king from his horse.” 

f Tisafhcrr.es is probably an erroneous read- 
ing. IVc know of no Tisaphcrncs but the grandee 
of that name, who was a faithful servant to Ar- 
taxcrxcs. One of the manuscripts gives us 
Satifkerr.es, 
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penalty he bid upon him was to carry about a 
naked courtesan upon his shoulders a whole day 
in the market-place. Another, besides deserting, 
had given it out that he had killed two of the 
enemy ; and for his punishment, he only ordered 
h»s tongue to be pierced through with three 
needles. . . 

He supposed, and he was desirous of having 
it pass upon the world, that Cyrus fell by his 
hand. This induced him to send valuable pre- 
sents to Mithridates, who gave him the first 
wound, and to instruct the messengers to say, 
“ The king dees you this honour, because you 
found the furniture of Cyrus's horse, and brought 
it to him.” And when the Carian, who gave 
Cyrus the stroke in his ham that caused his 
death, asked for his reward, he ordered those 
who gave it him to say, “ The king bestows this 
upon you, because you were the second person 
that brought him good tidings. For Artasyras 
urns the first, and you the next that brought him 
an account of the death of Cyrus." Mithridates ; 
went away in silence, though not without con- j 
cem. But the unhappy Carian could not conquer | 
the common disease of vanity. Elated with what j 
he thought his good fortune, and aspiring to 
things above his walk in life, he would not re- 
ceive his reward for tidings, but angrily insisted, 
and called the gods and men to witness, that he, 
and no other man, killed Cyrus : and that it was 
not just to rob him of thejglory. 

The king was so much incensed at this that he 
ordered the man’s head to be cut off. But his 1 
mother Parysatis being present, said, 44 Let not 
this villainous Carian go off so : leave him to me, 
and he shall have the reward which his audacious 
tongue deserves.” Accordingly the king gave 
him up to her, and she delivered him to the 
executioners, with orders to torture him for ten 
days, and then to tear out his eyes, and pour 
molten brass into his cars, till he expired. 

Mithridates also came to a miserable end soon , 
aftcr ? through his own folly. Being invited one 
evening to supper, where both the eunuchs of 
the king, and tnosc of his mother were present, 
he went in a robe embroidered with gold, which 
he had received from the king. During the 
entertainment, Parysatis’s principal eunuch took 
occasion to say, “ What a beautiful garment is 
this, Mithridates, which the king has given you ! 
how handsome arc those bracelets and that chain ! 
how valuable your scimitar ! he has certainly 
made you not only n great, but a happy man.” 
Mithridates, who by this time was flushed with 
«'ine, made answer, ‘‘ What are these things, 
Spammixes? I deserve much greater marks of 
honour than these for the services I rendered the 
king that day.” Then Spam mixes replied, with 
a smile, “I speak not in the least out of envy; 
but since, according to the Greek proverb, there 
is truth in wine, let me tell you my mind freely, 
and ask you what great matter it is to find a 
h^rse^s furniture fallen off, and bring it to the 
king. * This he said, not that he was ignorant 
of the real state of the case; but because he 
wanted to lay him open, and saw that the wine 
had made him talkative, and taken him off his 
| guard, he studied to pique his vanity. Mithri- 
ca:es, no longer master of himscif, said, "You 


Artagerses, throw my javelin in vain, but pierced ! 
his temples near the eye, and brought him to the 
ground ; and of that wound he died." The rest 
of the company saw the dreadful fate that would 
befall Mithridates, and looked with dejected eyes 
upon the ground ; but he who gave the entertain- 
ment said, 44 Let us now attend to our eating and 
drinking ; and adoring the fortune of the king, 
let such matters alone as are too high for us.” 

Immediately after the company broke up, the 
eunuch told Parysatis what nad been said, and 
she informed the king. Artaxerxes, like a person 
detected, and one who had lost a victory out ofjt 
his hands, ^ was enraged at this discovery* Forr, 
he was desirous of making all the barbarians and] L 
Greeks believe, thay in the several encounters he ^ ' 
both gave and received blows ; and_ that though K 
he was wounded himself, he kiUedhis adversary. 
He therefore condemned Mithridates to the 
punishment of the Boat. The manner of it is 
this. They take two boats, which arc made to 
fit each other, and extend the criminal in one 
of them in a supine posture. Then they turn 
the other upon it, so that the poor wretch’s body 
is covered, and only the head and hands arc out 
at one end, and the feet at the other. They give 
him victuals daily, and if he refuses to cat, they 
compel him by pricking hirn in the eyes. After 
he lias eaten, they make him drink a dmixture 
of honey and milk, which they pour into his 
mouth. They spread the same, too, over his 
face, and always turn him so as to have the sun 
full in his ‘eyes ; the consequence of which is, 
that his face is covered with swarms of flics. As 
all the_ necessary evacuations of a man who cat^v 
and drinks are within the boat, the filthiness and 
corruption engender a quantity of worms, which 
consume his flesh, and penetrate to his entrails. 
When they find that the man is dead, they take 
off the tipper boat, and have the spectacle of a '' 
carcase whose flesh is eaten away, and of number- 
less vermin clinging to and gnawing the bowels. 
Mithridates with much difficulty found death, 
after he had been consumed in this manner for 
seventeen days. 

There remained now no other mark for the 
vengeance- of Parysatis, but Mesabates, one of 
the king's eunuchs, who 'cut off Cyrus’s head 
and hand. As he took care to give hcr.no handle 
against him, she laid this scheme for his destruc- 
tion. She was a woman of keen parts in all 
respects, and in particular she played well at 
dice. The king often played with her before the 
war, and being reconciled to her after it, took 
the same diversion with her. She was even the 
confidant of his pleasures, and scrupled not to 
assist him in any thing of gallantry. 

Statira indeed was the object of her hatred, 
and she let her have a very small share of the 
king's company ; for she was determined to have 
the principal interest with him herself. One day, j 
finding Artaxerxes wanted something to pass/ 
away the time, she challenged him to play fori 
:ooo duties, and purposely managed her dicev 
so ill, that she lost. She paid the money im- 
mediately, but pretended to be much chagrined, 
and called on him to play again for a eunuch. 
He consented to the proposal, and they agreed 
each of them to cxccpt five of their most faithful 
eunuchs ; the winner was to have Ins choice out 
of the rest. On these conditions they played. 
The queen, who had the affair at heart, exerted 
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He was no less solicitous to get the Greeks into 
his hands, who had followed Cyrus into Asia, 
than he had been to conquer Cyrus himself, and 
to keep the crown. But he could not succeed.® 
For though they had lost Cyrus their general, 
and their own officers, yet they forced their way, 
as it were, out of the very palace of Artaxerxes, 
and made it appear to all the world that the 
Persians and tneir king had nothing to value 
themselves upon but wealth, luxury, women, and 
that the rest was mere parade and ostentation. 
This gave fresh spirits to the Greeks, and taught 
them to despise the barbarians. # The Lacedae- 
monians, in particular, thought it would be a 
great dishonour, if they did not now deliver the 
Asiatic Greeks from servitude, and put an end to 
the insults of the Persians. Their first attempt 
was under the direction of Thimbro, and the next 
under that of Dcrcyllidas ; but as those generals 
effected nothing of importance, the conduct of 
the war was given to Agesilaus. That prince 
immediately passed into Asia with his fleet, and 
soon distinguished himself by his vigorous opera- 
tions: for he defeated Tissaphernes in a pitched 
battle, and brought over several cities. 

By these losses Artaxerxes understood what 
was his best method of making war. ^ He there- 
fore sent Herraocrates, the Rhodian, into Greece, 
with a great quantity of gold, having instructed 
him to corrupt with it the lending men amongst 
the states, and to stir up a Grecian war against 
Lacedaemon. 

Hcrmocratcs acquitted himself so well in his 
commission tliac the most considerable cities 
leagued against Sparta, and there were such 
commotions in Peloponnesus that the magistrates i 
were forced to recall Agesilaus from Asia. On 
leaving that country he is reported to have said | 
to his friends, “The king drives me out of Asia 1 
with 30,000 archers." For the Persian money 
bore the impression of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedrcmonians of the 
dominion of the sea, by means of Conon, the 
Athenian, who acted in conjunction with Phama- 
barus. For Conon, after he had lost the sea-fight 
at /Egos Potamos, took up his abode in Cyprus ; 
not merely to proride for his own safetj', but to 
wait for a cliange of affairs, as mariners wait for 
the turn of the tide. As he saw that his own 
plan wanted a respectable power to carry it into 
execution, and that the Persian power rcciuired a 
person of ability to conduct it, he wrote tuc king 
an account of the measures he had concerted. 
'Hie messenger was ordered to get the letter 


Ike Greeks were at a vast distance from 
their own country, in the very heart of the 
Persian empire, surrounded by n numerous army 
(lushed, with victory ; and had no way to return 
again into prcecc, but by forcing their retreat 
through an immense tract of the enemy’s country. 
But their valour and resolution mastered all these 
difficulties, and, in spite of a powerful army which 
pursued and harassed them all the way, they 
made a retreat cf 23=5 miles, through the pro- 
vinces belonging to the Persians, and got safe to 
the Greek cities on the Euxine sea. Clearchus 
had the conduct of this march at first ; but he 
being cut off by the treachery of Tissaphernes, 
Ae nop .'.on was chosen in his room; and to his 
'a.- ur and wisdom it was chiefly owing that at 
length they got rafe into Greece. 


delivered into his hands by Zeno the Cretan, who 
danced in the revels, or by Polycritus the Men- 
damn, who was his physician ; and in case of 
their absence, by Ctesias, another physician. 
The letter, we are told, was given to Ctesias, 
and he added to it this paragraph, “ I desire you, 
sir, to send Ctesias to me, for he will be very 
serviceable in the business of the navy.” But 
Ctesias^ affirms, that the king, without any kind 
of solicitation, put him upon this sendee. 

After Afeaxerxes had gained, by ponon and 
Phamabazus, the battle of Cnidus, which stripped 
the Laccdccmonians of ^ the empire of the sea, hj y 
drew almost all Greece into his interest ; insomucT 
that the celebrated peace, called the Peace o v 
Antalcidas, was entirely of his modelling. Antal*'- 
cidas was a Spartan, the son of Leon, and s 5 ^ 
strongly attached to the king that he prevailed 
with the Lacedaemonians to give up to him all 
the Greek cities in Asia, and the islands which 
are reckoned amongst its dependencies, to be 
held as his tributaries, in virtue of the peace ; if 
we can call that a peace by which Greece was 
dishonoured and betrayed ; which was indeed so 
vile a bargain that the most unsuccessful war 
could have terminated in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was tliat Artaxerxes, though, accord- 
ing to Dinon’s account, he always detested the 
other Spartans as the most impudent of men, yet 
expressed a great regard for Antalcidas, when he 
came to his court. . One evening he took a chaplet 
of flowers from his head, dipped it in the richest 
essences, and sent it from his table to Antalcidas. 

All the court was astonished at such a mark of 
favour. But there seems to have been a propriety 1 
in making him so ridiculous a compliment ; " atioV] 
he was a fit man to wear such a crown, who could * 
take off Leonidas and Caliicratidcs in a dance 
before the Persians. Somebody happening to say J) 
in the hearing of Agesilaus, “Alas for Greece V\ 
when the Lacedrcmonians are turning Persians,” 
he corrected him and said, “ No ; the Medcs arc 
rather turning Lacedrcmonians.” But the wit of 
the expression did not remove^ the disgrace of the 
thing. They lost their superiority in Greece by 
the ill-fought battle of Leuctra, as they had lost 
their honour by the rile conditions of this peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king ad- 
mitted Antalcidas to the privileges of hospitality, 
and called him his friend. But when, upon their 
defeat at Leuctra, the Spartans sent Agesilaus 
into Egypt, t0 £ et a supply of money, and Antal- 
cidas went upon the same business to the Persian 
court, Artaxerxes treated him with so much neg- 
lect and contempt, that between the ridicule he 
suffered from his enemies, and liis fear of the 
resentment of the ephori, he resolved, on his 
return, to starve himself to death. Ismenias the 
Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won 
the battle of Leuctra, went also to the court of 
Artaxerxes. Pelopidas submitted to nothing, 
unworthy of his country or character; butj 
Ismenias being commanded to adore the king.f 
purposely let his ring fall from his finger, and\ • , 
then, by stooping to take it up, appeared in V' 
a posture of adoration. Timagoras the Athe- 


* It was a compliment entirely out of character 
to a Laccdxmonian, who, as such, was supposed 
to \alue himself upon the simplicity of his 
manners, and on avoiding all approaches to 
luxury. 
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without scruple, and having made a number of 
fires, passed the night with great satisfaction.^ 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, 
that he had lost many brave men, and almost all 
his horses ; and, imagining that he was despised 
for his losses, andthc ill success of the expedition, 
he became suspicious of his grandees. Many of 
them he put to death in anger, and more out of 
fear ; for fear is the most sanguinary principle a 
tyrant can net from ; courage, on the contrary, is 
merciful, mild, and unsuspicious. Thus the most 
timorous animals are the hardest to be tamed; 
but the more generous, having less suspicion, 
because they have less fear, fly not the caresses 
and society of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, 
observed his sons making parties for the crown 
amongst his friends and the rest of the nobility. 
The more equitable part were for his leaving it to 
his eldest son Darius, as he had received it from 
his father in the same right. But his younger son 
Ochus, who was an active man, and of a violent 
spirit, had also a. considerable interest among the 
grandees. Besides, he hoped to gain his father 
through Atossa ; for he paid his court to her, and 
promised to make her the partner of his throne 
upon the death of Artaxerxes. Nay, it was said 
that he had already private familiarities with her. 
Artaxerxes, though he was ignorant of this cir- 
cumstance, resolved to cut off the hopes of Ochus 
at once ; lest, following the daring steps of his 
uncle Cyrus, he should involve the kingdom again 
in civil wars. He therefore declared Darius his 
successor, who was now twenty-five* j’ears old, 
and permitted him to wear the point of his tur- 
ban t erect, ns a mark of royalty. 

As it is customary in Persia for the heir to ask 
a favour of him that declared him such, which, if 
possible, is always granted, Darius asked for 
Aspasin, who had been the favourite mistress of 
Cyrus, and was now one of the king's concubines. 
She was a native of Phocea inlonia, and her parents, 
who were above the condition of slaves, had given 
her a good education. One evening she was 
introduced to Cyrus at supper with the other 
women. . They approached him without scruple, 
and received his jokes and caresses with pleasure ; 
but Aspasia stood by in silence ; and when Cyrus 
called her, she refused to go. Perceiving that 
the chamberlains were about to compel her, she 
'Whoever lays hands upon me shall repent 
it. L pon which the company looked upon her 
as an iinpalishcd creature ; but Cyrus was pleased, 
and said, with a smile, to the person who brought 
the women, Do not you sec that of all you have 
proyiocd, this only has generous and virtuous 
sentiments 1 From this moment he attached 
himself to her, loved her most of all his con- 
cubines and called her Aspasia the luisc. When 
Cyrus fell m battle, she was taken amongst the 
plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was much concerned at his son's 
request. l or the barbarians are so extremely 
tealoirt of their women, that capital punishment 
is mnic.cd, not only on the man who speaks to, or 
touches one of the king's concubines, but on him 
who approaches or passes their chariots on the 
mad. And though, in compliance with the dic- 
n.es of his passion, he had made Atossa his w ife 

* In the printed text it is fifty . 
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contrary to law, he kept 360 concubines, all 
women of the greatest beauty. However, when 
Darius demanded Aspasia, he declared her free, 
and said, she might go with him if she pleased ; 
but he would do no violence to her inclinations. 
Accordingly Aspasia was sent for, and, contrary 
to the king T s expectation, made choice of Darius. 

He gave her up to him, indeed, because he was 
obliged to it by the law ; but he soon took her 
away, and made her a priestess of Diana of 
Eebatana, whom they call Anitis y * that she 
might pass the remainder of her life in chastity. 
This he thought no severe revenge upon his son V, 
but a pleasant way of chastising his presumption J \ 
But Darius highly resented the affront ; whether^ \ 
it was that the charms of Aspasia had made d \ 
deep impression upon him, or whether he thoughts . I 
himself insultcdand ridiculed by this proceeding. 1 ^ 

Tiribazus seeing how much he .was offended, X 
endeavoured to exasperate him still more. This 
he did from a fellow feeling ; for. he had suffered 
an injury much of the same kind. The king, 
having several daughters, promised to give Apama 
to Pharnabazus, Rhodogune to Orontes, and 
Amestris to Tiribazus. He kept his word with 
the two first, but deceived Tiribazus ; for, instead 
of giving Amestris to him, he married her 
himself ; promising at the same time that he 
should have his youngest daughter Atossa. But 
he became enamoured of her too, and married 
her, as we have already mentioned. This treat- 
ment extremely incensed Tiribazus, who had, 
indeed, nothing steady in his disposition ; but 
was wild and irregular. One while successful, 
and upon a footing with the greatest men in the 
court, another while unacceptable to the kingjNj 
and sinking into disgrace, he bore no change of (I 
fortune with propriety. If he was in favour, his jf 
vanity was insupportable ; if in disgrace, instead 
of being humble and quiet, he had recourse to ' \ 
violence and ferocity. 

His conversing with the young prince was, 
therefore, adding flame to fire. “ What avails it,” 
said he, “to have the point of your turban 
advanced, if you seek not to advance your 
authority?' Nothing can be more absurd than 
your thinking yourself secure of the succession, 
while your brother is privately forwarding his 
interest by means of the women, and your father 
is so very foolish and unsteady. He who could 
break one of the most sacred laws of the Persians, 
for the sake of an insignificant Grecian woman, 
is certainly not to be depended upon, in more 
important engagements. The case is quite differ- 
ent between you and Ochus, as to the event of 
the competition : if Ochus does not^ obtain the 
crown, none will hinder him from firing happily 
in a private station ; but you, who have been 
declared king, must either reign or die.” On this 
occasion was verified that observation of Sopho- 
clcs; A 

Swift in its march \ 

Is evil counsel. M 

The road which leads us to what we desire is V 
indeed smooth, and of an easy descent ; and the | 
desires of most men arc vicious, because they | 

* Pausanias says, there was a temple of Diana 
Anaitis in Lydia. But Justin tells us, that 
Artaxerxes made Aspasia one of the priestesses of 
the sun. 
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Titn philosopher Chryjdppus, my dear Toly crates, 
seems to have thought the ancient proverb not 
quite justifiable, and therefore he delivered it, not 
a*, it really is, but what he thought it should 
6 c — 

Who but a happy son will praise his sire ? 

Dionysidorus the Trctzcnian, however, corrects 
him, and gives it right- — 

Who but unhappy sons will praise their sires ? 

He says, the proverb was* made to silence those 
who, having no merit of their own, dress them- 
selves up in the virtue* of their ancestors, and are 
lavish in their praises. And those " in whom the 
virtues of their sires shine in congenial beauty," 
to make use of Pindar's expression ; who, like 
you, form their conduct after the brightest pat- 
terns in their families, may think it a great happi- 
ness to remember the most excellent of their 
ancestors, and often to hear or speak of them : for 
they assume not the honour of other men's virtues 
for want of merit in their own, but uniting their 
great actions to those of their progenitors, they 
pnuse them as the authors of their descent, and 
the models of their Iive s . For which reason, when 
I have written the Life of Aratus, your country- 
man, and one of your ancestors, I shall send it to 
you, who reflect no dishonour upon him either in 
point of reputation or power. Not that 1 doubt 
> our having informed yourself of his actions from 
1 ic first with all possible care and exactness ; but 
l do it, that your sons, Polycrates and Pythocles, 
may form themselves upon the great exemplars 
m their own family, sometimes hearing and some- 
times reading what it becomes them well to imi- 
tate : for it is the self-admirer, not the admirer of 
virtue, that thinks himself superior to others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric,* I mean 
the aristocracj', was broken in Sicyon, and se- 
ditions took place. through the ambition of the 
demagogues, the city continued a Jong time in a 
distempered state. It only changed one tyrant 
for another, till Cleon was slain, and the adminis- 
tration committed tc» Timoclidas and Clinias, 
persons of the greatest reputation and authority 
amongst the citizens. The commonwealth seemed 
to be in some degree re-established, when Timo- 
clidas died. Abantidris, the son of Paseas, taking 
that opportunity to s tt himself up tyrant, killed 
Chmas, and either banished or put to death his 
friends and relations. ] Ic sought also for his son 
Aratus, who was onb* seven years old, with a 
design to. despatch him. But, in the confusion 
that was in Ins hous<^ when his father was slain, 
the boy escaped among those that fled, and' 
wandered about the city, in fear and destitute of 
help, till he happened to enter, unobserved, the 
house of a woman named Soso, who was sister to 
Alantidas, and had been married to Prophantus, 
i<:e brother of Clinics. As she was a person of 
generous sentiments, and persuaded besides that 
1: was by the direction 0 f SO mc deity that the 
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child had taken refuge with her, she concealed 
him in one of her apartments till night, and then 
sent him privately to Argos. 

Aratus, having thus escaped so imminent a 
danger, immediately conceived . n violent and 
implacable hatred for tyrants, which increased as 
lie grew up. He was educated by the friends of* 
his family at Argos, in a liberal manner; and asfj 
he was vigorous and robust, he took to. gymnastic II 
exercises, and succeeded so well as to gain the? 
prize in the five several. sorts.* Indeed,, in his \ 
statues there is an athletic look ; and amidst the • 
strong sense and majesty expressed in. his counte- 
nance, we may discover something inconsistent 
with the voracity and mattock of the wrestlers. t 
Hence perhaps it was that he cultivated his powers 
of eloquence less than became a statesman. He 
might indeed be a better speaker than some sup- 
pose ; and there arc those who judge from his 
Commentaries, that he certainly was so, though 
they were hastily written, and attempted nothing 
beyond common language. 

Some time after the escape of Aratus, Dinias 
and Aristotle the logician formed a design against 
Abantidas, and they easily found an opportunity 
to kill him, when he attended and sometimes 
joined in their disputations in the public halls, 
which they had insensibly drawn him into for 
that very purpose. Paseas, the father of Aban- 
tidas, then seized the supreme poivr- 
assassinated by Nicocles, who took 
was the next tyrant. We are told 
a perfect likeness between this 
Periander, the son of Cypselus ; as Orontes the 
Persian resembled Alcmtcon, the son of Amphi- 
arnus, and a Lacedxmonian youth the great 
Hector. Myrtilas informs us, that the young 
man was crowded to death by the multitudes who 
came to see him, when that resemblance was 
known. 

Nicocles reigned four , months, during which 
lime he did a thousand Jnjvrics to the people, and 
was near losing the city to the /Etolians, who 
formed a scheme to. surprise it. Aratus was by 
this time approaching to manhood, and great 
attention was paid him on account of his high 
birth and his spirit, in which there was nothing 
little or unenterprising, and yct .it was under the 
correction of a gravity and solidity of judgment 
much beyond his years. The exiles, therefore, 
considered him as their principal resource ; and 
Nicocles was not regardless of his motions, but 
by his private agents observed the measures he 
was taking. Not that he expected he would 
embark in so bold and dangerous an enterprise as 
lie. did, but he suspected nis applications to the 
princes who were the friends of his father. In- 
deed, Aratus began in that channel ; but when 
he found that Antigonus, notwithstanding his 



• The five exercises of the Pentathlum (as 
we have already observed) were running, leaping, 
throwing the dart, boxing, and wrestling. 

t They used to break up the ground with the 
mattock, by way of exercise, to improve their 
strength. 



men pasted by the tower, he. barked out, so that 
the whole place resounded with the noise. Then 
the sentinel, who kept watch opposite to the 
tower, called aloud to the huntsman, and. asked 
him whom the dog barked at so angrily, or 
whether anything new had happened. The 
huntsman answered from the tower, that there 
was nothing extraordinary, and that the dog was 
only disturbed at the torches of the guards and 
the noise of the bell. This encouraged. Am tus’s 
soldiers more than anything ; for they imagined 
that the huntsman concealed the truth because 
he had a secret understanding with their leader, 
and that there were many others in the town who 
would promote the design. But when the rest 
of their companions came to scale the wall, the 
danger increased. It appeared to be a long affair, 
because the ladders shook and swung extremely 
if they did not mount them softly and one by 
one ; and the time pressed, for the cocks began 
to crow. The country people, too, who kept the 
market, were expected to arrive every moment. 
Arams, therefore, hastened up himself when only 
forty of his company were upon the wall ; and 
when a few more had joined him from below, he 
put himself at the head of his men, and marched 
immediately to the tyrant’s palace, where the 
main guard was kept, and where the mercenaries 
passed the night under arms.. Coming suddenly 
upon them, he took them prisoners without kill- 
ing one man ; and then sent to his friends in the 
town to invite them to come and join him. They 
ran to him from all quarters ; and day now ap- 
pearing, the theatTC was filled with a crowd of 
eople who stood in suspense ; for they had only 
eard a rumour, and had no certainty of what 
was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed it 
in these words, “ Aratus the son of Clinias calls 
the citizens to liberty.” 

Then, persuaded that the day they had long 
expected was come, they rushed in multitudes 
to the palace of the tyrant, and set fire to it. 
The flame was so strong that it was seen as far 
as. Corinth, and the Corinthians wondering what 
might be the cause, were upon the point of going 
to their assistance. Nicocles escaped out of the 
city by some subterranean conduits; and the 
soldiers having helped the Sicyonians to extin- 
guish the fire, plundered his palace. Nor did 
Aratus hinder them from taking this booty; but 
the rest of the wealth which the several tyrants 
had amassed, lie bestowed upon the citizens. 

There was not so much as one man killed or 
wounded in this action, cither of Aratus’s party 
or of the enemy ; fortune so conducting the enter- 
prise as not to sully it with the blood of one 
citizen. .Aratus recalled eight)’ persons who had 
been banished by Nicoclcs, and of those that had 
been expelled by the former tyrants not less than 
500. The latter had long been forced to wander 
from place to place, some of them full fifty years ; 
consequently most of them returned in a destitute 
condition.. They were now, indeed, restored to 
their ancient possessions; but their going into 
houses and lands which had found new masters, 
bid Aratus under great difficulties. Without, he 
saw Antigonus envying the liberty which the city 
had recovered, and laying schemes to enslave it 
again, and within he found nothing but faction 
anddiv'cdcr. He therefore judged it best in this 
critical situation to join it to the Achxan league. 
As u.e people of bicyon were Donans, they had 


no objection to being called a part of the Achxan 
community, or to their form of government.* It 
must be acknowledged, indeed, that the Achxans 
at that time. were no very great or powerful 
people. Their towns were generally small, their 
lands neither extensive nor lertile ; and they had 
no harbours on their coasts, the senior the most 
part entering the land in rocky and impracticable 
creeks. Yet none gave a better proof than this 
people, that the power of Greece is invincible, 
while good order and harmony prevail amongst 
her members, and she has an able general to lead 
Iier armies. In fact, these very Achxans, though 1 A 
but inconsiderable in comparison of the Greeks! \ 
in their flourishing times, or, to speak more pro-£ l 
perly, not equalling in their whole community | ) j 
the strength of one respectable city in the period \ J 
we are upon, yet by good counsels and unanimity, \ 
and by hearkening to any man of superior virtue, 
instead of envying his merit, not only kept them- 
selves free amidst so many powerful states and 
tyrants/but saved great part of Greece, or rescued 
it from chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had something very 
popular in his behaviour ; he had a native great- 
ness of mind, and was more attentive to the 
publip interest than to his own. He was an 
implacable enemy to tyrants ; but with respect 
to others, he* made the good of his. country the 
sole rule of his friendship or opposition. So that 
he seems rather to have been a mild and modc- 
ratecnemy than a zealous friend ; his regards or 
aversions to particular men varying as the occa- 
sions of the commonwcalth.dictatcd. In short, 
nations and great communities with one voice^ 

* The Dutch republic much resembles it. 
The Achxans, indeed, at first had two Prefers 
whose office it was both to preside in the diet, 
and to command in the army ; but it was soon 
thought advisable to reduce them to one. There 
is this difference, too, between the Dutch Stadt- 
holdcr and the Achxan Prxtor, that the latter 
did not continue two years successively in. his 
employment. But in other respects there is a 
striking similarity between the states of Holland 
and those of the Achxan league; . and if the 
Achxans could have become a maritime power 
like the Dutch, their power would probably have 
been much more extensive and lasting than it 
was. 

All the cities subject to the Achxan league 
were governed by the great council, or general 
assembly of the whole nation, which was as- 
sembled twice a year, in the spring and autumn. 

To this assembly, or diet, each of the confederate 
cities had a right to send a number of deputies, 
who were elected in their respective cities by a 
plurality of voices. In these meetings they 
enacted laws, disposed of the vacant employ- 
ments, declared, war, made peace, concluded 
alliances, and, in short, provided for all the ' 
principal occasions of the commonwealth. 

Beside the Prator t they had ten great officers 
called Dnniurgi , chosen by the general assembly 
out of the most eminent and experienced persons 
amongst the states.. It was their office to assist 
the prxtor with their advice. He was to propose 
nothing to the general assembly, but what had 
been previously approved by their body ? and in 
his absence the whole management of civil affairs 
devolved upon them. 
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re-cchocd the declaration of the assemblies and place well covered with wood, in which he and 
^ 1 ^ Aril tu s loved none but good men. his companion spent a very disagreeable night. 
With regard to open wars and pitched battles, Soon after he had left the ship, the governor of 
he_ was indeed ditndcnt and timorous; but m the fort came and inquired for him; but he was 
gaming a point by stratagem, in surprising cities deceived by Aratus’s servants, who were in- 
and tyrants, there could not be an abler man. structcd to say he had made off in another vessel 
io this cause we must assign it, that, after he to Euboea. However, he detained the ship and 
had exerted great courage and succeeded in servants as lawful prize. Aratus spent some days 
enterprises that were looked upon as desperate, in this distressful situation, where one while he 
through too much fear and caution he gave up looked out to reconnoitre the coast, and another 
others that were more practicable, and not of while lie kept himself concealed ; but at last by 
less importance. For, as amongst animals there good fortune a Roman ship happened to put in 

) arc some that can see very clearly in the night, near the place of his retreat. The ship was 
and yet arc next to blind in the daytime, the bound for Syria, and Aratus prevailed upon the 
dryness of the eye, and the subtilty of its master to land him in Cana. But he had equal 
humours, not suffering them to bear the light ; dangers to combat at sea in this as in his former 
so there is in man a kind of courage and under- passages. And when he was in Caria, he had 
standing, which is easily disconcerted in open a voyage to take to Egypt, which he found a 
dangers and encounters, and yet resumes a happy very Jong one. Upon his arrival, however, he 
boldness in secret enterprises. The reason of was immediately admitted to audience by the 
this inequality in men oi parts otherwise excel- king, who had long been inclined to serve him 
lent is their wanting the advantages of philo- on account of the paintings which he used to 
Sophy. Virtue is in them the product of nature, compliment him with from Greece : for Aratus, 
unassisted by science, like the fruits of the forest, who had a taste for these things, was always 
which come without the least cultivation.* Of collecting for him the pieces of the best masters, 
this there arc many examples to be found. . . particularly those of Pamphilus and Melanthus : * 

After Aratus had engaged himself and his city for S icy on was famed for the cultivation of the 
in the Achxan league, he served in the cavalry, arts, particularly the art of painting ; and it was 
and the generals highly esteemed him for his believed that there only the ancient elegance was 
ready obedience ; for though he had. contributed preserved without the least corruption. Hence 
so much to the common cause by his name and it was, that the great Apelles, at a time when he 
by the forces of Sicyon, yet the Achaean com- was much admired, went to Sicyon, and gave the 
mandcr, whether of Dima, or Tritta, or some painters a talent, not so much for any improve- 
morc inconsiderable town, found him always as ment he expected, as for the reputation of having 
/tractable as the meanest soldier. been of their school. In consequence of which, 

1 When the king of Egypt made him a present Aratus, when he restored Sicyon to liberty, and 
I tf tivcnt 3 '-fivc talents, he received it indeed, but destroyed the portraits of the tyrants, hesitated 
I laid. out the whole upon his fellow-citizens ; re- a long time on coming to that of Aristratus ; for 
Jieving the necessitous with part of it, and it was the united work of the disciples of Melan- 
ransoming such as were prisoners with the rest. thus, who had represented him standing in a 
But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled chariot of victory, and the pencil of Apelles had 
would not be satisfied with anything less than contributed to the performance, as we are in- 
the restitution of their estates, and gave the formed by Polcmo the geographer, 
present possessors so much trouble that the city The piece was so admirable that. Aratus could 
was in danger of being ruined by sedition. In not avoid feeling the art that was displayed in it ; 
this extremity he saw no resource except in the but. his hatred of tyrants soon overruled that 
generosity of Ptolemy, and therefore determined feeling, and he ordered it to be defaced. . Ncalces 
to take a voyage to Egypt, and apply to him for the painter,! who was honoured, with liis friend- 
as much money as would reconcile all parties, ship, is said to have implored him with tears to 
Accordingly he set sail for Methone above the spare that piece : and when he found him in- 
promontory of Malcn, in hopes of taking the flexible, said, “Aratus, continue vour war with 
shortest passage. But a contrary wind sprang tvrants, but not with everything that belongs to 
up, and the seas ran so high that the pilot, unable them. Spare at least the chariot and the victory, 
to bear up against them, changed his course, and and I shall soon make Aristratus vanish.'* Aratus 
with much difficulty got into Adria,f a town gave his consent, and Nealecs defaced the figure 

which was in the enemy's hands ; for Antigonus “ ; ~ “ 

had a garrison there. To avoid this imminent *. Two of the most celebrated painters of all 
danger he landed, and, with only one friend antiquity. Pamphilus had been brought up 
named Timanthes, making his way as far as under Eupompus, and was the. master of Apelles 
possible from the sea, sought for shelter in a and Melanthus. The capital pieces of Pamphilus 

. .■ — — — were, a Brotherhood , a Battle , the Victory of 

* This character of Aratus is perfectly agree- the Athenians t and Ulysses in his vessel taking 
able to what Polybius has given us in his fourth leave of Calypso. Pliny tells us, that the whole 
book. Two great masters will draw with equal wealth of a city could scarce purchase one of the 
excellence, though their manner must be dif- pieces of Melanthus. . 

ferent. I Nealces was a painter of great reputation. 

t Palmcrius conjectures that we should read One of his pieces was the naval fight between the 
Andria , which he supposes to be a town in the Egyptians and the Persians. As the action was 
island of Andros. He confirms it with this upon the. Nile, whose colour is like that of the » 
argument, that Aratus is said to have passed sea, he distinguished it by a symbol. He drew \ 
from hence to Eubcca, which is opposite to that an ass drinking on the shore, and a crocodile m J 
island. ‘ the act to spring upon him. Pun. 1. xxxv. c. li. 
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of Aristratus, but did not venture to put anything 
in its place except a palm-tree. We are told, 
however, that there was still a dim appearance of 
the feet of Aristratus at the bottom of the chariot. 

This taste for painting had already recom- 
mended Aratus to Ptolemy, and his conversation 
gained so much farther upon him that, he made 
him a present of 150 talents for the city; forty 
of which he sent with him on his return to 
Peloponnesus, and he remitted the rest in the 
several portions and at the times that he had 
fixed. It was a glorious thing to. apply so much 
money to the use of his fellow-citizens, at a time 
when it was common to see generals and dema- 
gogues, for much smaller sums which they re- 
ceivcd of the kings, to oppress, enslave, and 
betray to them the cities where they. were bom. 
Cut it was still more glorious, by this money to 
reconcile the poor to the rich, to secure the com- 
monwealth, and establish harmony amongst all 
ranks of people.. 

His moderation in the exercise of the great 
power he was vested with was truly admirable. 
For, being appointed sole arbitrator of the claims 
of the exiles, he refused to act alone, and joined 
fifteen of the citizens in the commission; with 
whose assistance, after much labour and attention, 
he established peace and friendship amongst the 
people. Beside the honours which the whole 
community conferred on him for these services, 
the exiles 'in particular erected his statue in brass, 
and put upon it this inscription : 

Far as the pillars which Alcidcs rear’d. 

Thy counsels and thy deeds in arms for Greece 
The tongue of Fame has told. But wc, Aratus, 
We wanderers whom thou hast restor’d to Sicyon, 
Will sing thy justice ; place thy pleasing form, 

As a benignant power with goas that save. 

For thou hast given that dear equality. 

And all the laws which favouring heaven might 
give. 

Aratus, after such important sendees, was 
placed above envy amongst his peoptc. But king 
i Antigonus, uneasy at the progress he made, was 
1 determined cither to gain him, or to make him 
obnoxious to Ptolemy. He therefore gave him 
extraordinary marks of his regard, though he 
wanted no such advances. Amongst others this j 
was one. On occasion of a sacrifice which he ! 
offered at Ccrinth, he sent portions of it to Aratus 1 
at Sicyon : and at the feast which ensued, he said 
in full assembly, “I at first looked upon this 
young Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal and 
patriotic spirit, but now X find that he is also a good 
judge of the characters and affairs of princes. 
At iirst he overlooked us for the rake of foreign 
hopes, and the admiration lie had conceived from 
stories of the wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the 
splendid court of Egypt J but since he has been 
upon the spot, and seen that all this pomp is 
merely a thcatrical.thing, he is come over entirely 
to us. .1 have received him to my bosom, and am 
determined to employ him in all my affairs. I 
desire, therefore, you will all consider him as a 
friend.” The envious and malevolent took occa- 
sion from this speech to lay heavy charges against 
Aratus in their letters to Ptolemy, insomuch that 
the king sent one of his agents to tax him with 
his infidelity. Thus, like passionate lovers, the 
candidates for the first favours of kings dispute 
t.iem with the utmost envy and malignity. 


After Aratus was first chosen general of the 
Achaean league, he ravaged Locris, which lies on 
the other side of the gulf of Corinth ; and com- 
mitted the same spoil in the territories of Calydon. 

It was his intention to assist the Boeotians with 
10,000 men, but he came too late ; they were 
already defeated by the riStolians in an action near 
Chreronea,* in which Abceocri.tus their general, 
and 1000 of their men, were slain. 

The year following, *f* Aratus, being elected 
general again, undertook that celebrated enter- 
prise of recovering the citadel of Corinth ; in 
which he consulted not only the benefit of Sicyon j 
and Achaia, but of Greece in general ; for such? ' > 
would be the expulsion of the Macedonian gar- if 
rison, which was nothing better than a tyrant’s \ 
yoke. As Chares, the Athenian general, upon a X 
battle which he won of the king of Persia’s lieu- 
tenants, wrote to the people, that he had gained 
a victory which was sister to that of Marathon ; 
so *we may justly call this exploit of Aratus 
sister to that of Pelopidas the Theban, and 
Thrasybulus the Athenian, when they killed the 
tyrants. There is, indeed, this. difference, that 
Aratus’s enterprise was not against Greeks, but 
against a foreign power, which is a difference 
much to his honour. For the Isthmus of Corinth, 
which separates the two seas, joins our continent 
to that of Peloponnesus ; and when there is a" 
good garrison in the citadel of Corinth, which 
stands on a high hill in the. middle, at an equal 
distance, from the two continents, it cuts off the 
communication with those within the Isthmus, so 
that there can be no passage for troops, nor any. 
kind of commerce, cither by. sea or land. In\ 
short, he’ that is possessed of it, is master of all 1 
Greece. The younger Philip of Moccdon, there- 
fore, was not jesting,. but spoke a serious truth, 1 
when he called the city of Corinth the fetters cf 
Greece. Hence the place was always much con- 
tended for, particularly by kings and princes. 

Antigomis’s passion for it was not less than that 
of love in its greatest madness ; and it was the 
chief object of his cares to find a method of 
taking it by surprise when the hopes of succeed- 
ing by open force failed. 'When Alexander, who 
was master of the citadel, died of poison, mat is 
said to have been given him through Antigonus’s 
means, his wife Nicxa, into whose hands it then 
fell, guarded it with much care.. But Antigonus, 
hoping to gain it by means of his son Demetrius, 
sent him to make her an offer of his hand. It 
was a flattering prospect to a woman somewhat 
advanced in years, to have such a young prince 
for her husband. Accordingly Antigonus caught 
her by this bait. However, she did not give up 
the citadel, but guarded it with the same attention 
as before. Antigonus pretending to take no 
notice, celebrated the marriage with sacrifices 
and shows,, and spent whole days in feasting the 
people,, as if his mind had been entirely taken up 
with mirth and pleasure. One day, when Arnoe- 1 


* We must take care to distinguish this battle ^ 
of Charronca from that great action in which 
Philip of Ma.ccdon beat the .Thebans and Athen- 
ians, and which happened sixty-six years before 
Aratus was bom. 

f Polybius, who wrote from Aratus’s Com- 
mentaries, tells us, there were eight years 
between Aratus’s first prmtorship and his second, 
in which he took Aerccorintk. 
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fe-n'Tn *° c s!nE 7 the the3tr . c > hc con . ductcd °f Ergihus, and Aratus neither had such a sum, 
P crson on . Jlcr wav to the entertainment nor chose to borrow it, because that might create 
cHtVr fvhlf , 0 ! r h r ° ya °, rn , am , cnts ' She was some suspicion of his intentions, he took most of 
7, 3t ,? d J r H t i 1,onou r. and had not the least his plate and his wife’s jewels, and pledged them 
thought of what was to ensue. But when they came with jEgias for the money. Such was the great- 
wh 7, h b ? re t0 ' ra r. ds thc c >tadel, h <= ness of his soul, such his passion for high achieve- 
ordered the men that bore the litter to proceed to ments, that knowing that Phocion and Epami- 
lhc : theatre ; and bidding farewell to Amcebcus nondas were accounted the justest and most 
and the wedding, 1 >= walked up to the fort, much excellent of all the Greeks, for refusing great 
taster than could have been expected from a presents, and not sacrificing virtue to money he 
man of his years. Finding tile gate barred, he ascended a step higher. He privately gave 
knocked with his staff, and commanded the money, he embarked his estate in an enterprise, 
guard to open it. Surprised at the sight of lum, where he alone was to expose himself for the 
they complied, and thus he became master of the many, who were not even apprised of his inten- 
place. He was not able to contain his joy on that tions in their favour. Who then can sufficiently 
occasion: lie drank and revelled in the open admire his magnanimity ? Who is there, even in 
streets arid in the market-place, attended with our days, that is not tired with an ambition to 
female musicians, and crowned with flowers, imitate the man who purchased so much danger 
\\ lien we see a man of his age, who had ex- at so great an expense, who pledged the most 
perienccd such changes of fortune, carouse and valuable of his goods for the sake of being intro- 
mdulge his transports, embracing and saluting duced by night amongst enemies, where he was 
every one he meets, we must acknowledge that to fight for his life, without any other equivalent 
unexpected joy raises greater tumults in an un- than the hope of performing a great action ? 
balanced mind, and oversets sooner than cither . This undertaking, which was dangerous enough 
fear or sorrow. in itself, became more so by a mistake which they 

Antigonus haying in this manner made himself committed in the beginning. Technon, one of 
master of the citadel, garrisoned it with men in Aratus’a servants, of whom we have already 
whom he placed the greatest confidence, and spoken, was sent before to Diocles, that they 
made the philosopher Pcrsccus governor. Whilst might reconnoitre the wall together. He had 
Alexander was living, Aratus had cast his eye never seen Diocles, but he thought he should 
upon it, as an excellent acquisition for his easily know him by the marks which Erginus had 
country ; but the Achscans admitting Alexander given, which were curled hair, a swarthy com- 
into the league, he did not prosecute his design, plexion, and want of beard. He went, therefore. 
Afterwards, however, a new occasion presented to the place appointed, and sat down before the 
,i itself. There. were in Corinth four brothers, city at a point called Ornis, to wait for Erginus 
natives of Syria, one of which,, named Diocles, and.hisbrothcr Diocles. In the mean time Diony- 
served as. a soldier in the garrison. The other sius.thcit eldest brother, who knew nothing of the 
' j three having stolen some of the king's money, affair, happened to come up. He greatly re- 
/ retired to Sicyon, where they applied to one sembied Diocles ; and Technon, struck with his 
' /Egias a hanker, whom Aratus used, to employ, appearance, which answered the description, 
Part of this gold they immediately disposed of to askcd.him if he had any connection with Erginus. 
him, and Erginus, one of the three, at several He said he was his brother: upon which. Tech- 
visits, privately changed the rest.. Thus an ac- non, thoroughly persuaded that he was speaking 
quaintance was formed between him and fEgias, to Diodes, without asking his name, or waiting 
who one day drew him into discourse about the for any token, gave him his hand, mentioned to 
garrison. Erginus told him, that as he often him the circumstances of the appointment with 
went up to visit his brother, he had observed on Erginus, and asked him many questions about it. 
the steepest side a small winding path cut in the Dionysius availed himself very artfully of the 
rock, and leading to a part of the wall much mistake, agreed to every point, and returning 
lower than the rest. Upon this ./Egias said, with towards the city, held him in discourse without 
an air of raillery', “Why will you, my. good giving him the least cause of suspicion. They 
friend, purloin the king’s treasures for so incon- were, now near the town, and he was on the point 
siderable a sum, when you might raise yourselves of seizing Technon, when by good fortune Erginus 
to opulence by one hour’s service?. Do not you met them, and perceiving how much his friend 
know that if you are taken, you will as. certainly was imposed upon, and the great danger he was 
be put to death for this trifling theft, as if you had in, beckoned to him to make his escape. Accord- 
betrayed the citadel?” Erginus laughed at the ingly they both fled, and got safe to Aratus. 
hint, and promised to sound his brother Diodes However, Aratus did not give up his hopes, but 
upon the subject : for he could not, he said, place immediately sent Erginus to Dionysius, .to offer 
much confidence in the other two. him money, and entreat him to be silent ; in which 

A few days after this he returned, and had an he succeeded so well, that he brought Dionysius 
interview with Aratus, at which it was agreed along with him to Aratus. When they had him 
that he should conduct him to a part of the wall in their hands, they did not think it safe to part 
that was not above fifteen feet high, and that with him ■ they bound and set a guard on him in 
both he and his brotherDiocles should assist him a small apartment, and then prepared for their 
in the rest of the enterprise. Aratus, on his part, principal design 

promised to give them sixty talents, if he sue- When everything was ready, Aratus ordered 
ceeded ; and in case they failed, and yet returned his troops to pass the night under arms ; and 
all safe to Sicyon, he engaged that each of them taking with him 400 picked men, few of whom 
should have a house and one talent. As it was knew the business they were going about, he led 
necessary that the sixty talents should be dc- them to the gates of the city near the temple of 
posited in the hands of AJgias, for the satisfaction Juno. It was then about the middle of summer, 
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the mom at the full, and the night without the 
least cloud. As their arms glittered with the 
reflection of the moon, they were afraid that 
circumstance would discover them to the watch. 
The foremost of them were now near the walls, 
when clouds arose from the sea, and covered the 
city and its environs. The men sat down and 
took off their shoes, that they might make the less 
noise, and mount the ladders without danger of 
slipping. But Ergintis took with him seven 
young men in the habit of travellers, and getting 
unobserved to the gate, killed the keeper and the 
guard that were with him. At the same time the 
ladders were applied to the walls, and Aratus, 
with roo men, got over with the utmost expedition. 
The rest he commanded to follow in the best 
manner they could, and having immediately drawn 
up his ladders, he marched at the head of his 
party through the town towards the citadel, 
confident of success, because lie was not dis- 
covered. 

As they advanced they met four of the watch 
with a light, which gave Aratus a full and timely 
view of them, while he and his company could 
not be seen by them, because the moon was still 
over-clouded. He therefore retired under some 
ruined walls, and lay in ambush for them. Three 
out of the four were killed ; but the other, after 
he had received a cut upon his head, ran off, 
crying that the enemy was in the city. A little 
after, the trumpets sounded, and the whole town 
was in motion on the alarm. The streets were 
filled with people running up and down, and so 
many lights were brought out, both in th^ lower 
town and the citadel, that the whole was illumi- 
nated, and a confused noise was heard from every 
quarter. Aratus went on, notwithstanding, and 
attempted the way up the rock. He proceeded 
in a slow and difficult manner at first, because he 
had lost the path, which lay deep beneath the 
craggy parts of the rock, and led to the wall by 
a great variety of windings and turnings. But 
at that moment the moon, as it were by miracle, 
is said to have dispersed the clouds, and thrown 
a light on the most obscure part of the path, 
which continued till he reached the wall at the 
place he wanted. Then the^ clouds gathered 
afresh, and she hid her face again. 

In the mean time the 300 men whom Aratus 
had left by the temple of Juno had entered the 
city, which they found all in an alarm, and full 
of lights. As they could not find the way Aratus 
had taken, nor trace him in the least, they 
screened themselves under the shady side of a 
high rock, and waited there in great perplexity 
and distress. By this time Aratus was engaged 
with the enemy on the ramparts of the citadel, 
and they could distinguish the cries of com- 
batants ; but as the noise was echoed by the 
neighbouring mountains, it was uncertain from 
" hence it first came. Whilst they were in doubt 
what way to turn, Archclaus, who commanded 
the king’s forces, took a considerable corps, and 
began to ascend the hill with loud shouts, and 
trumpets sounding, in order to attack Aratus’s 
rear. ^ He passed the party of the 300 without 
Perceiving them ; but he was no sooner gone by 
t.ian they ro^c as from an ambuscade, fell upon 
mm, and killing the first they attacked, so terri* 

* tit rest, and even Archelnus himself, that 
•*ey turned tacir Lacks, and were pursued till 
1 »sy entirely dispersed. 


When the party was thus victorious, Erginus 
came to them from their friends above, to inform 
them that Aratus was engaged with the enemy, 
who defended themselves with great vigour, that 
the wall itself was disputed, and that their 
general wanted immediate assistance. Ihcy 
bade him lead them to the place that moment ; 
and as they ascended, they discovered themselves 
by their shouts. Thus their friends were en- 
couraged, and the reflection of the full moon 
upon their arms made their numbers appear 
greater to their enemies, on account of the length 
of the path. In the echoes of the night, too, the 
shouts seemed to come from a much larger party. 
At last they joined Aratus, and with a united 
effort beat off the enemy, and took post upon the 
wall. At break of day the citadel was their own, 
and the first rays of the sun did honour to their 
victory. At the same time the rest of Aratus’s 
forces arrived from Sicyon : the Corinthians 
readily opened their gates to them, and assisted 
in taking the king’s soldiers prisoners. 

When he thought his victor}’ complete, he 
went down from the citadel Jo the theatre ; an 
innumerable multitude crowding to see him, and 
to hear the speech that he would make to the 
Corinthians. After he had disposed the Achxans 
on each side of the avenues to the theatre, he 
came from behind the scenes, and made his ap- 
pearance in his armour. But^ he was so much 
changed by labour and watching, that the joy 
and elevation which his success might have in- 
spired, were weighed down by the extreme fatigue 
of his spirits. On his appearance, the people im- 
mediately began to express their high sense of . 
his sendees ; upon which he took his spear in his 
right hand, and leaning his body and one knee a 
little against it, remained a long rime in that 
posture silent, to receive their plaudits and accla- 
mations, their praises of his virtue, and compli- 
ments on his good fortune. 

After their first transports were over, and he 
perceived that he could be heard, he summoned 
the strength he had left, and made a speech in 
the name of the Achxans suitable to the great 
event, persuaded the Corinthians to join the 
league, and delivered to them the keys of their 
city, which they had not been masters of since 
the times of Philip. As to the generals of Anti- 
gonus, he set Archclaus, who was his prisoner, 
free ; but he put Theophrastus to death, because 
he refused to leave Corinth. Persxus, on the 
taking of the citadel, made his escape to Ccn* 
clirese. Some time after, when he was amusing 
himself with disputations in philosophy, and 
some person advanced this position, “ None but 
the wise man is fit to be a general:'' “It is 
true,” said he, “and the gods know it, that this 
maxim of Zeno’s once pleased me more than all 
the rest ; but I have changed my opinion, since I 
was better taught by the young Sicyonian." This 
circumstance concerning Persxus we have from 
many historians. 

Aratus immediately seized the Hcrceiint , or 
temple of Juno, and the harbour of Lechxum, in 
which lie took 25 of the king’s ships. He took \ 
also 500 horses, and 400 Syrians, whom he sold. | 
The Achxans put a garrison of 400 men in the 1 
citadel of Corinth, which was strengthened with 
So dogs, and as many men to keep them. 

T-hc Romans were great admirers of Philopcc- 
mcn, and called him the last of the Greeks; not 
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allowing that there was any great man amongst 
that people after him. But, in my opinion, tin's 
exploit of Aratus is the last which the Greeks 
have to boast of. Indeed, whether we consider 
the boldness of the enterprise, or the good fortune 
which attended it, it equals the greatest upon 
record. The same appears from its immediate 
consequences : thc_ Megarensians revolted from 
Antigonus, and joined Aratus; the Troezenihns 
and Epidaurians too ranged themselves on the 
side of the Achicans. 

In his first expedition beyond the bounds of 
\ Peloponnesus, Aratus overran Attica, and passing 

J to Salamis, ravaged that island ; so that the 
direan forces thought themselves escaped, as it 
ere, out of prison, and followed him wherever 
: pleased. On this occasion he set the Athenian 
prisoners free without ransom, by which he sowed 
amongst them the first seeds of defection from 
the Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy likewise 
into the Achaean league, by procuring him the 
direction of the war botli by sea and land. Such 
was his influence over the Achroous, that, as the 
laws did not allow him to be general two years 
together, they appointed him every other year ; 
and in action, as well as counsel, he had always 
m effect the chief command : for they saw it was 
not wealth, or glory, or the friendship of kings, 
or the advantage of his own country, or anything 
else that he preferred to the promotion of the 
Achnan power. He thought that cities in their 
single capacity were weak, and that they could 
not provide for their defence without uniting and 
binding themselves together for the common 
good. As the members of the body cannot be 
. ‘nourished, or live, but by their connection with 
each other, and when separated pine and decay ; 
so cities perish when they break off from the 
community to which they belonged ; and, on the 
■ contrary, gather strength and power by becoming 
parts of some great body, and enjoying the fruits 
of the wisdom of the whole.* 

Observing, therefore, that all the bravest people 
in his neighbourhood lived according to their own 
laws, it gave him pain to see the Argives in slavery, 
and tie took measures for destroying their tyrant 
Aristomachus. t Besides, he was ambitious of 
restoring Argos to its liberty, as a reward for the 
education it had afforded him, and to unite it to 
the Achtean league. "Without much difficulty he 
found them hardy enough to undertake the com- 
mission, at the head of whom was AJschylus and 


:h 


* We shall here give the reader an account of 
some laws, by which the Achaean states were 
governed. 1. An extraordinary assembly was 
not to be summoned at the request of foreign am- 
bassadors, unless they first notified, in writing, to 
the P rector and Dcmiurgi, the subject of their 
embassy. 2. No city, subject to the league, was 
to send any embassy to a foreign prince or state, 
\without the consent and approbation of the 
{general diet. 3. No member of the assembly 
{was to accept of presents from foreign princes, 
under any pretence whatsoever. 4. No prince, 
state, or city was to be admitted into the league, 
without the consent of the who!e # alliance. 5. 
The general assembly was not to sit above three 
days. 

T This Aristomachus must not be confounded 
with him who was thrown into the sea at Cen- 
chrcze. Between them reigned Aristippus. 


Charimenes the diviner ; but they had no swords, 
for they were forbidden to keep arms, and the 
tyrant had laid great penalties on such as should 
be found to have any in. their possession. To 
supply this defect, Aratus provided several daggers 
for them at Corinth, and having sewed them up 
in the packsaddles of horses that were to carry 
some ordinary wares, they were by that stratagem 
conveyed to Ar^gos.* In the mean time Chari- 
menes, taking in another of his friends as a 
partner, ASschylus and his associates were so 
much provoked that they cast him off, and deter- 
mined to do the business by themselves. But 
Charimenes, perceiving their intention, in resent- 
ment of the slight, informed the tyrant of their 
purpose, when they were to set out to put it in 
execution. Upon which they fled with precipita- 
tion, and most of them escaped to Corinth. 

It was not long, however, before Aristomachus 
was despatched by one of his own servants ; hut 
before any measures could be taken to guard 
against tyranny, Aristippus took the reins, and 
proved a worse tyrant than the former. Aratus, 
indeed, marched immediately to Argos with all 
the Achseans that were able to bear arms, in 
order to support the citizens, whom he doubted 
not to find ready to assert their liberty. But they 
had been long accustomed to the yoke, and were 
willing to be slaves ; insomuch that not one of 
them joined him, and he returned with the incon- 
venience of bringing a charge upon the Achreans, 
that they had committed acts of hostility in time 
of full peace ; for they were summoned to answer 
for this injustice before the Mantineans. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial, and Aris- 
tippus being the prosecutor, got a fine of thirty 
mince laid upon the Achasans. As that tyrant 
both hated and^ feared Aratus, he meditated his 
death, and Antigonus entered into the scheme. 
They had their emissaries in almost every quarter, 
watching their opportunity . But the surest guard 
for a prince, or other chief, is the sincere affection 
of his people : for when the commons and the 
nobility, instead of fearing their chief magistrate, 
fear for him, he sees with many eyes, and hears 
with many ears. And here I cannot but leave a 
little the thread of my story, to describe that 
manner of life which Aristippus was under a. 
necessity of leading, if he chose to keep in his 
hands that despotism, that state of an arbitrary 
sovereign, which is commonly so much envied 
and admired as the highest pitch of happiness. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, 
who kept so large a body guard, and had not left 
one of his enemies alive in the city, would not 
suffer his guards to do duty in the palace, but 
only in the vestibule and porticos about it. When 
supper was over, he sent away all his servants, 
barred the door of the hall himself, and with his 
mistress crept through a trap-door into a small 
chamber above. Upon that door he placed his 
bed, and slept there as a person in his anxious 
state of mind may be supposed to sleep. The 
ladder by which he went up, his mistress’s mother 
took away, and secured in another room till 
morning, when she brought it again, and called 
up this wonderful prince, who crept like a reptile 
out of his hole. Whereas Aratus, who acquired 


* Polybius places this attempt for the relief of 
Argos under the second Aristomachus. Vid. 
Polyb. lib. li. 
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a lasting command, not by force of arms, but by 
virtue, and in a way agreeable to the laws; who 
made bis appearance without fear in a plain vest 
and cloak, and always showed himself an enemy 
to tyrants, left an illustrious posterity among the 
Greeks, which flourishes at this day. But of 
those who have seized castles, who have main- 
tained guards, who have fenced themselves with 
arms, and gates, and bam ca does, how few can 
we reckon up that have not, like timorous hares, 
died a violent death ; and not one of them has 
left a family, or even a monument, to preserve his 
memory' with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and 
open, to pull down Aristippus, and rescue Argos 
out of his hands, but he always miscarried. Once 
he applied his scaling ladders, and ascended the 
wall with a small party, in spite of the extreme 
danger that threatened him. He even succeeded 
so far as to kill the guards that came to oppose 
him ; but when day appeared, and the tyrant 
attacked him on all sides, the people of Argos, as 
if he had not been lighting for their liberty, and 
they were only presiding at the Nemcan games, 
sat very’ impartial spectators of the action, with- 
out making the least motion to assist. Aratus 
defended himself with great courage, and though 
he had his thigh run through with n spear, main- 
tained Ins post all day against such superior 
numbers. Would his strength have permitted 
him to continue the combat m the night, too, he 
must have carried his point ; for the tyrant now 
thought of nothing but making his escape, and 
had already sent most of his treasure on board 
his ships. However, as no one gave Aratus 
intelligence of this circumstance, as his water 
failed, and his wound disqualified him from any' 
further efforts, he called off his men and retired. 

He now despaired of succeeding by' way of 
surprise, and therefore openly' entered the terri- 
tories of Argos with his army, and committed 
great devastations. He fought a pitched battle 
with Aristippus, near the river Chares, and on 
that occasion he was censured for deserting the 
action, and letting the victory slip out of his 
hands ; for one part of his army had clearly' the 
advantage, and was advancing fast in the pursuit, 
when he, without being overpowered where he 
acted in person, merely out of tear and diffidence, 
retired in great disorder to his camp. His men, 
on their return from the pursuit, expressed their 
indignation at being prevented from erecting the 
trophy, after they' had put the enemy to flight, 
and killed many more men than they’ had lost. 
Aratus, wounded with these reproaches, deter- 
mined to risk a second battle for the trophy'. 
Accordingly, after his men had rested one day, 
he drew them out the next. But finding that the 
enemy’s numbers were increased, and that their 
troops were in much higher spirits than before, 
he durst not venture upon an action, but retreated, 
after having obtained a truce to carry’ off the 
dead. However, by his engaging manners, and 
his abilities in the administration, he obviated 
the con<cquer.ccs of this error, and added the 
city* of Cleonx to the Achrtan league. In Cleonx 
he caused the Netnean games to be celebrated ; 

I for he thought that city' had the best and most 
ancient claim ro them. The people of Argos 
likewise exhibited them ; and on this occasion 
t.'.e freedom and security’ which had been the 
I ktivdege of the champions were first violated. 


The Achxans considered as enemies all that had 
repaired to the games at Argos, and having 
seized them as they' passed through their terri- 
tories, sold them for slaves. So violent and im- 
placable was their general’s hatred of tyrants. 

Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that 
Aristippus had a design upon Cleonx, but that he 
was afraid of him, because he then resided at 
Corinth, which was very near Cleonx. in this 
case he assembled his forces by’ proclamation, and 
having ordered them to take provisions for several 
day’s, maiched to Cenchrex. By this manceuvre 
he hoped to bring Aristippus against Cleonx, atf 
supposing him at a distance ; and it had its effeptj 
The tyrant immediately* set out from Argos wit a. 
his anny\ But it was no sooner dark, than Aratu^ 
returned from Cenchrex to Corinth, and having w 
placed guards in all the roads, led on the Achxans, \ 
who followed him in such good order, and with so 
much celerity and pleasure, that they* not only 
made their march, but entered Cleonx that night, 
and put themselves in order of battle : nor did 
Aristippus gain the least knowledge of this move- 
ment. 

Next morning, at break of day', the gates were 
opened, the trumpet sounded, and Aratus ad- 
vancing at full speed, and with -all the alarm of 
war, fell upon the enemy, and soon routed them. 
Then he went upon the pursuit, particularly that 
way which he imagined Aristippus might take ; 
for the country had several outlets. The pursuit 
was continued as far as Myccnx, and the tyrant, 
as Dinias tells us, was overtaken and killed by a 
Cretan named Tragiscus ; and of his army there 
were above 1500 slain. _ Aratus, though he hack, 
gained this important victory without the loss of ^ 
one man, could not make himself master of Argos, 
nor deliver it from slavery* : for Agios and young > 
Aristomachus entered it with the king of Macc- J 
don’s troops, and held it in subjection. [ 

This action silenced in a great measure the 
calumny of the enemy*, and put a stop to the : 
insolent scoffs of those who, to flatter the tyrants, 
had not scrupled to say, that whenever the 
Achxan general prepared for battle, his bowels 
lost their retentive faculty ; that when the trum- 
pet sounded, his cy*es grew dim, and his head 
giddy ; and that when lie had given the word, he 
used to ask his lieutenants, and other officers, 
what farther need there could be ofhim, since the 
die v.-as cast, and whether he might not retire, and 
wait the event of the day* at some distance. 
These reports . had prevailed so much that the 
philosophers, in their inquiries in the schools, 
whether the palpitation of the heart and change 
of colour on the appearance of danger, were 
arguments of cowardice, or only* of some natural 
detect, some coldness in the constitution? used 
always to quote Aratus as an excellent general, 
who yet was always subject to these emotions on 
occasion of a battle. ^ 

After he had destroyed Aristippus, he sought' 
means to depose Ly*siacfcs the Mcgalopolitan, who( 
had assumed the supreme power in his native city, y 
This man had something generous in Ins nature, 
and was not insensible to true honour. He had 
not, like most other tyrants, _ committed this 
injustice out of a love of licentious pleasure, or 
from a motive of avarice ; hut incited wl;cn very 
young, by a passion for glory*, and unadvisedly 
believing the false and vain accounts of the 
wondrous happiness of arbitrary power, he had 


single circumstance, and he was always within a 
little of succeeding, he still encouraged himself to 
go on. In one repulse, as he fled over the flclds 
of Thirasium, he broke his leg ; and. the cure 
could not be effected without several incisions ; so 
tint, for some time after, when he was called to 
action, lie was carried into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Aniigonus, and Demetrius’s 
accession to the throne, Aratus was more intent 
than ever on delivering Athens from the yoke, 
and. conceived an utter contempt for the Mace- 
donians. He was, however, defeated in a battle 
near Phylacia, by Bithvs the new king’s general ; 
and a strong report being spread on one side 
that he was taken prisoner, and on another, that 
he was dead, Diogenes, who commanded in the 
Pirarus, wrote a letter to Corinth, insisting that 
the Achxans should evacuate the place, since 
Aratus was no more. Aratus happened to be in 
Corinth when the letter arrived, and the mes- 
sengers finding that their business occasioned 
much laughter and satirical discourse, retired in 
great contusion. The king of Macedon himself, 
too, sent a ship with orders that Aratus should be 
brought to him in chains. 

The Athenians exceeding themselves in flattery' 
to the Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers upon 
the first report of Aratus’s death. Incensed at 
this treatment, he immediately marched out against 
them ; and proceeded as far as the Academy. But 
they implored him to spare them, and he returned 
without doing them the least injury’. This made 
the Athenians sensible of his virtue ; and, as upon 
the death of Demetrius they were determined to 
make an attempt for liberty, they called him in to 
their assistance. Though he was not general of 
the Achxans that year, and was so much indis- 
posed besides, by long sickness, as.to be forced to 
keep his bed, yet he caused himself to be carried 
in a litter, to render them his best services. 
Accordingly he prevailed upon Diogenes, who 
commanded the garrison, to give up the Pirxus, 
Munychia, Salamis/.and Sunium, to the Athenians, 
for the consideration of 150 talents, twenty of 
which Aratus himself furnished. Upon this the 
■/Eginctx and Ilcrmionians joined the Achxans, 
and great part of Arcadia paid contributions to 
the league. The Macedonians now found em- 
ployment enough for their arms nearer home, and 
the Achxans numbering the rEtolians amongst 
their allies, found a great addition to their power. 

Aratus still proceeded upon his old principles, 
and in his uneasiness to see tyranny established in 
a city so near him as that of Argos, sent lus agents 
to Aristomachus. to represent how advantageous 1 
a tiling it would be for him to restore that city to 
liberty, and join it to the Achxnn league ; how 
noble to follow the example of Lysiadcs, and com- 
mand so great a people with. reputation and 
honour, as the general of their choice, rather 
than one city as a tyrant, exposed to perpetual 
danger and hatred. Aristomnehus listened to 
their suggestions, and desired Aratus to send him 
fifty talents to pay off his troops. The money was 
granted agreeably to his request ; but Lysiadcs, 
whose commission as general was not expired, and 
j who was ambitious to have this negotiation pass 
with the Achxans fer his work, took an opportu- 
nity, while the money’ was proriding, to accuse 
Aratus to A rb tenia eh us, as a person that had an 
implacable aversion to tyrants, and to advise him 
father to put the business into his hands. Aristo- 


maclujs believed these suggestions, and Lysiadcs 
had tlje honour of introducing him to the league. 
But oq this occasion especially the Achxan council 
showed their affection and fidelity to Aratus : for, 
upon his speaking against Aristomachus, they re- 
jected him with' marks of resentment. Afterwards, 
when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the 
affair, they readily accepted the proposal, and 
passed a decree, by which the Argives and Phlin- 
sians were admitted into the league. The year 
following, too, Aristomachus was appointed 
genera. 

Aristomachus finding himself, esteemed by. the. 
Achxans, was desirous of carrying his arms intor 
Laconia, for which purpose he sent for Aratus [ 
from Athens. Aratus made, answer, that he! 
utterly disapproved the expedition, not choosing 
that the Achxans should engage with Cleomenes,* 
whose spirit and power kept growing in propor- 
tion t^ the dangers he had to encounter. Ansto- 
mach\ 1Sj however, was bent upon the enterprise, 
and Aratus yielding to his solicitations, returnea 
to assist him in the war. Cleomenes offered him 
battle a t Palantium, but Aratus prevented, him 
from Accepting the challenge. Hereupon Lysiadcs 
accused Aratus to the Achxans, and the year 
following declared himself his competitor for the 
command ; but Aratus had the majority of votes, 
and w a s for the twelfth time declared general 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at 
mourn Lyexum ;.and, in. Ins flight, being forced 
to wahder about in the night, he was supposed to 
be killed. This was the second time that a report 
of his death spread over Greece. He saved him- 
self, however ; and having collected the scattered V 
remains of his forces, was not satisfied with, re- 
tiring unmolested ; on the contrary’, he availed 
himsejf in the best manner of his opportunity ; 
and when none expected, or even thought of such 
a manoeuvre, fell suddenly upon the Mant.ineans, 
who vere allies to Cleomenes, took their city, 
secured it with a garrison, and declared all the 
strangers he found there free of the city. In short, 
he acquired that for the Achxans, when beaten, 
which they could not easily have gained when 
victorious. 

Lnccdxmonians again entering the terri- 
tories of Megalopolis, he marched to relieve that 
city. Cleomenes endeavoured to bring, him to 
an engagement, hut he declined it, though the 
Mcgajopolitans pressed him much to leave, the 
matter to the decision of the sword : for, besides 
that h c was never very fit for disputes in the open | 
field, he was now inferior in numbers ; and, at a 
time.c,f life when his spirits began to fail, and his ! 
ambition was subdued, hc would have had to •. 
do with a young man of the most adventurous 
courage. He thought, too, that, if Cleomenes, 
by boldness, sought to acquire glory’, it be- 
came hint, by his caution, to keep that which he 
had. 

One. day the light infantry skirmished with the j 
Spartans, and having driven them to their camp, 1 
entered it with them, and began to plunder. * 

. * .Sbmc authors write, that Cleomenes, at the 
instigation 0 f the >Eiolian% had built a fortress in 
the territory of the Mcgalopolitans, called Atha~ 
r.euv: • which the Aclixnns considered as an open 
ntptur-c, and therefore declared, in a general 
assembly, that the Laccdxmonians should be 
consid crc d as enemies. 
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the citv of Sicyon was near being betrayed to 
him. Disappointed of his expectation there, lie 
turned against Peiiene, dislodged the Achaean 
garrison, and secured the town for himself. A 
little alter this, he took Pheneum and Pentcleum ; 
and it was not long before the people of Argos 
adopted his interest, and the Phliasians received 
his garrison : so that scarce anything remained 
firm to the Achaeans of the dominions they had 
acquired. Arams saw nothing but confusion 
about him ; all Peloponnesus was in a tottering 
condition ; and the cities everywhere excited b>' 
innovators to revolt. Indeed, none were quiet or 
satisfied with their present circumstances- Even 
amongst the Sicyomans and Corinthians many 
were found to have a correspondence with Cleo- 
tnencs, having been long disaffected to the ad- 
ministration and the public utility, because they 
wanted to get the power into their own hands. 
Aratus was invested with full authority to punish 
the delinquents. The corrupt members of Sicyon 
he cut off ; but, by seeking for such in Corinth, 
in order to put them to death, he exasperated the 
people, already sick of the same distemper, and 
weary of the Acbtcan government.* On this 
occasion they assembled in the temple of Apollo, 
and sent for Aratus, being determined either to 
kill him, or take him prisoner, before they pro- 
ceeded to an open revolt. He came leading his 
horse, as if he had not the least mismist or sus- 
picion. When they saw him at the .gate, a 
number of them rose tip, and loaded him with 
reproaches. But he, with a composed countenance 
and mild address, bade them sit down again, and 
not, by standing in the way and making such a 
disorderly noise, prevent other citizens who were 
at the door from entering. At the same time 
that he said this, he drew back step by step, as if 
he was seeking somebody to take his horse. 
Thus he got out of the crowd, and continued to 
talk, without the least appearance of confusion, 
to such of the Corinthians as he met, and desired 
them to go to the temple, till he insensibly 
approached the citadel. He then mounted his 
horse, and without stopping any longer at the 
fort than to give his orders to Cleopatcr the 
governor to keep a strict guard upon it, he rode 
off to Sicyon, followed by no more than thirty 
soldiers, Jor the rest had left him and dispersed. 

Thc_ Corinthians, soon apprised of his flight, 
went in pursuit of him ; but failing in their 
design, they sent for Clcomcnes, and put the city 
into his hands. He did not, however, think this 
advantage equal to his loss in their suffering 
Aratus to escape. As soon as the inhabitants of 
that district on the coast called Acte had sur- 
rendered their towns, he shut up the citadel with 
a wall of circumvallation, and a palisadoed 
mtrcnchmcnt. 

In the mean time many of the Achrcans I 
repaired to Aratus at Sicyon, and a general as- . 
sembly was held, in which he was chosen com- 
mander in chief, with an unlimited commission. 
He now first took a guard, and it was composed 
of his fellow-citizens. He had conducted the 
Achrcan administration three and thirty years ; 
lie had been the _ first man in Greece, both in 
power and reputation ; but he now found himself 


- 'yonder, when they saw Aratus un- 

laith. id to his first principles, and going to bring 
them again under the .Macedonian yoke. 


abandoned, indigent, persecuted, without any- 
thing but one plank to trust to in the storm that 
had shipwrecked his country’. For the riStolinus 
had refused the assistance which he requested, 
and the city of Athens, though well inclined to 
serve him, was prevented by Euclides and 
Micion. 

Aratus had a house and valuable effects^ at 
Corinth. Clcomcnes would not touch anything 
that belonged to him, but sent for his friends and 
agents, and charged them to take the utmost care 
of his affairs, as remembering that thej^mustM 
give an account to Aratus. To Aratus himself A \ 
he privately sent _ Tripylis, and afterwards his/]' \ 
father-in-law Megistonus, with great offers, and/V \ 
among the rest a pension of twelve talents, which] u 1 
was double the yearly allowance he had firomVA 
Ptolemy. For this, he desired to be appointed )>Y 
general of the Achmans, and to be joined with /' 
him in the care of the citadel of Corinth. Aratus 
answered, that he did not now govern affairs, 
but they governed him. As there appeared an 
insincerity in this answer, Cleomenes entered the 
territories of Sicyon, and committed great devas- 
tations. He likewise blocked up the city for 
three months together; all which time Aratus 
was debating with himself whether he should 
surrender the citadel to Antigonus ; for he would 
not send him succours on any other condition. 

Before lie could take his resolution, the Achx- 
ans met in council at yEgium, and called him to 
attend it. As the town was invested by Clco- . 
inencs, it was dangerous to pass. The citizens 
entreated him not to go, and declared they would 
not suffer him to expose himself to an enemy who 
was watching for his prey. The matrons and 'i 
their children, too, hung upon him, and wept for 1 
him as for a common parent and protector. He I 
consoled them, however, as well as he could, and y 
rode down to the sea, taking with him ten of jiis i 
friends, and his son, who was now approaching 
to manhood. Finding some vessels at anchor, he 
went on board, and arrived safe at wEgium. 
There he held an assembly, in which it was de- 
creed that Antigonus should be called in, and the 
citadel surrendered to him. Aratus sent his own 
son amongst the other hostages ; which the 
Corinthians so much resented, that the^y plun- 
dered his goods, and made a present of his house 
to Cleomenes. 

As Antigonus was now approaching with his 
army, which consisted of 20,000 foot, all Macedo- 
nians, and of 1400 horse, Aratus went with the 
Achaian magistrates by sea,* and without being 
discovered by the enemy, met him at Pegx; 
though he placed no great confidence in Anti- 
gonus, and distrusted the Macedonians. For he 
knew that his greatness had been owing to the 
mischiefs he had done them, and that he had first 
risen to the direction of affairs in consequence of 
his hatred to old Antigonus.^ But seeing an jn- j 
dispensable necessity beiore him, such an occasion / \ 
as those who seemed to command arc forced to/ l 
obey, he faced the danger. When Antigonus waslvA 
told that Aratus was come in person, he gave the \ ! 
rest a common welcome, but received him in the 
most honourable manner ; and finding him upon 
trial to be a man of probity and prudence, took 
him into his most intimate friendship : for Aratus 


• The magistrates called Demiurgi. See an 
account of them before. 
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%vas not only serviceable to the king in great 
affairs, but in the hours of leisure his most agree- 
able companion. Antigonus, therefore, though 
young, perceiving in him such a temper, and such 
other qualities as fitted him fornprmcc’s friend- 
ship, preferred him not only to the rest of the 
Ach.-cans, but even to the Macedonians that were 
about him, and continued to employ him in every 
affair of consequence. Thus the thing which the 
gods announced by the entrails of one of the 
victims was accomplished : for it is said, that 
twhen Aratus was sacrificing not long before, there 
Vppeared in the liver two gall bladders enclosed 
in the same caul ; upon which, the diviner de- 
flated, that two enemies, who appeared the most 
Irreconcilable, would soon be united in the 
/strictest friendship. Aratus then took little notice 
of the saying, for he never put much faith in 
victims, nor indeed in predictions from anything 
else, but used to depend upon his reason. Some 
time after, however, when the war went on suc- 
cessfully, Antigonus made an entertainment at 
Corinth, at which, though there was a numerous 
company, he placed Aratus next above him. 
They had not sat long before Antigonus called for 
a cloak. At the same time he asked Aratus 
whether he did not think it very’ cold ; and 
he answered, that it was extremely cold. The 
king then desired him to sit nearer, and the 
servants who brought the cloak, put it over the 
shoulders of both. This putting Aratus in mind 
of the victim, he informed the king both of the 
sign and the prediction. But this happened long 
nfter the time that we are upon. 

1 When they were at Pcgie, they took oaths of 
/ nutuai fidelity, and then marched against the 
|J oemy. There were several actions under the 
’/ vails of Corinth, in which Cleomencs had fortified 
>, iimsclf strongly, and the Corinthians defended 
the place with great vigour. 

In the mean time, Aristotle, a citizen of Argos, 
and friend of Aratus, sent an agent to him pri- 
vately, with an offer of bringing that city to declare 
for him, if he would go thither in person with 
some troops. Aratus having acquainted Anti- 
gonus with this scheme, embarked 1500 men, and 
sailed immediately with them from the Isthmus 
to Epidaurus. But the people of Argos, without 
waiting for his arrival, had attacked the troops of 
Clcomenes, and shut them up in the citadel. 
Clcomenes having notice of this, and fearing that 
the enemy, if they were in possession of Argos, 
might cut off his retreat to Laccdxmon, left his 
post before the citadel of Corinth the same night, 
and marched to the succour of his men. He 
reached it before Aratus, and gained some ad- 
vantage over the enemy ; but Aratus arriving 
soon after, and the king appearing with his army, 
Cleomencs retired to Mantinca. 

Upon this all the cities joined the Aclixans 
i again. Antigonus made himself master of 
' tlic citadel of Corinth; and the Argivcs having 
appointed Aratus their general, he persuaded 
them to give Antigonus the estates of the late 
tyrants and all the traitors. That people put 
Aristomachus to the torture at Ccnchrex,* and 

* Plutarch seems here to have followed Phy- 
larchus. Polybius tells us that Aristomachus 
deserved greater punishments than he suffered, 
not only for his extreme cruelty when tyrant of 


afterwards drowned him in the sea. Aratus was 
much censured on this occasion, for permitting a 
man to suffer unjustly, who was not of a had cha- 
racter, with whom he formerly had connections, 
and who, at his persuasion, had abdicated the 
supreme power, and brought Argos to unite itself 
to the Achxan league. There were other charges 
against Aratus, namely, that, at his instigation, 
the _Ach.x-.ans had given the city of Corinth to 
Antigonus, as if it had been no more than an 
ordinary village ; that they had suffered him to 
pillage Orchomcnus, and place in it a Macedonian 
garrison ; that they had made a decree that their 
community should not send a letter or an embassy 
to any other king, without the consent of Anti- 
gonus ; that they were forced to maintain and pay 
the Macedonians ; and that they had sacrifices, 
libations, and games, in honour of Antigonus,— the 
fellow-citizens of Aratus setting the example, and 
receiving Antigonus into their city, on which oc- 
casion Aratus entertained him in his house. For 
all these things they blamed Aratus, not consider- 
ing that when lie had once put the reins in the 
hand of that prince, he was necessarily carried 
along with the tide of regal power ; no longer 
master of anything hut his tongue, and it was 
dangerous to use that with freedom. For he was 
visibly concerned at_ many circumstances of the 
king’s conduct, particularly with respect to the 
statues. Antigonus erected anew those of- the 
tyrants which Aratus had pulled down, and de- 
molished those he had set up in memory of the 
brave men that surprised the citadel of Corinth. 
That of Aratus only was spared, notwithstanding 
his intercession for the rest. In the affair of 
Mantinca,* too, the behaviour of the Achxans 
was not suitable to the Grecian humanity : for 
having conquered it by means of Antigonus, they 
put the principal of the inhabitants to the sword ; 
some of the rest they sold, or sent in fetters to 
Macedonia ; and they made slaves of the women 
and children. Of the money thus raised they 
divided a third part amongst themselves and gave 
the rest to the Macedonians. But this had its 
excuse in the law of reprisals ; for, however 
shocking it may appear for men to sacrifice to 
their anger those of their own nation and kindred, 
yet in necessity, ns Simonides says, it seems 
rather a proper alleviation than a hardship, to 
give relief to a mind inflamed and aching with 
resentment. But as to what Aratus did after- 
wards with respect to Mantinca, it is impossible 
to justify him upon a plea either of propriety or 
necessity. For Antigonus having made a present 
of that city to the Argivcs, they resolved to rc- 
pcople it, and appointed Aratus to see it done; 
in virtue of which commission, as well as that of 

Argos, but also for his abandoning the Achxans 
in their distress, and declaring for their enemies. 

* The Mantincans had applied to the Achxans 
for a garrison to defend them against the Lacedae- 
monians. In compliance with their request, the 
Achxans sent them 300 of their own citizens, and 
soo mercenaries. But the Mantineans soon after 
changing their minds, in the most perfidious 
manner massacred that garrison. They deserved, 
therefore, all that they are here said to have suf- 
fered ; but Polybius makes no mention of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants being put to death ; he only says, 
their goods were plundered, and some of the 
people sold for slaves. 
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general, he decreed that it should no more be 
called Mantinea, but Antigonea, which name it 
still bears. Thus, by his means, Mantinea, the 
amiable Mantinea , as Homer calls it, was no 
more ; and in the place of it we have a city which 
took its name from the man who ruined its in- 
habitants. 

Some time after this, Cleomcnes being over- 
thrown in a great .battle near Scllasia,* quitted 
Sparta, and sailed to Egypt. As for Antigonus, 
alter the kindest and most honourable behaviour 
to Aratus, he returned to Macedonia. In his 
sickness there, which happened soon after his 
arrival, he sent Philip, then very young, but 
already declared his successor, into Peloponnesus ; 
having first instructed him above all things to 
give attention to Aratus, and through him to treat 
with the cities, and make himself known to the 
Aclixans. Aratus received him with great honour, 
and managed him so well, that he returned to 
Macedonia full of sentiments of respect for his 
friend, and in the most favourable disposition for 
the interests of Greece. _ 

After the death of Antigonus, the ^Etolians 
despised the inactivity of the Achxans : for, ac- 
customed to the protection of foreign arms, and 
sheltering themselves under the Macedonian 
power, they sunk into a state of idleness and 
disorder. This gave the /Etolians . room to 
attempt a footing in Peloponnesus. By the way 
they made some booty in the country about 
Patrx and Dyme, and then proceeded to Messene, 
and laid waste its territories. Aratus was in- I 
censed at this insolence, but he perceived that 
Timoxenns, who was then general, took slow and 
dilatory measures, because his year was almost 
expired. Therefore, as he was to succeed to the 
command, he anticipated his commission by five 
days, for the sake of assisting the Messcnians. 
He assembled the Achxans, but they had now 
neither exercise nor courage to enable them to 
maintain the combat, and consequently he was 
beaten in a battle which he fought at Caphyx. 
Being accused of having ventured too much on 
this occasion, t he became afterwards so cold, and 


* Cleomcnes had intrenched himself so strongly 
near Sellasia, in a narrow pass between the moun- 
tains Eva and Olympus, that Antigonus did not 
think proper to attack him there. It is not easy 
to comprehend what could induce Cleomcnes to 
come out of these intrcnchmcnts, and risk a 
pitched battle. His troops were not so numerous 
as the enemy’s by one-third ; and he was supplied 
with all sorts of provisions from Sparta : what 
then could make him hazard a battle, the event of 
which. was to decide the fate of Lacedaemon ? 
Polybius, indeed, seems to insinuate the cause of i 
this proceeding ; for he tells, us, that Ptolemy, j 
king of Egypt,. who had promised to assist him in 
this war, acquainted him that he was not in a con- 
dition to make good his engagements. And as , 
Cleomcnes did not choose to try the other alter- 
native, that of suing to Antigonus for a peace, lie 
risked all upon the event of that day. 

1 Aratus was accused in this assembly, first, of 
having taken the command upon him before his 
time. In the next place, he was blamed for 
taring dismissed the Achxan troops, while the 
/radians were still in the heart of Peloponnesus. 
Inc third. article against him was, his venturing 
a lati.e with so few troops, when he might have 


so far abandoned his hopes for the public, as to I 
neglect the opportunities which the /Etoliar.s l 
gave him, and suffered them to roam about Pclo- ' 
ponnesus, in a bacchanalian manner, committing 
all the excesses that insolence could suggest. 

The Achxans were now obliged. to stretchout 
their hands again towards Macedonia, and brought 
Philip to interfere in the affairs of Greece. They 
knew the regard he had for Aratus, and the con- 
fidence he placed in him, and hoped on that 
account to find him tractable and easy in all their 
affairs. But the king now first began. to listen ri 
to Apelles, Megalacus, and other courtiers, wlu^rl A 
endeavoured to darken the character of Aratus, m' 
and prevailed upon him to support the contrary! U \ 
party, by which means Eperatus was elected) h | 
general of . the Achxans. Eperatus, however, jv 
soon fell into the greatest contempt amongst 
them, and as Aratus would not give any attention V 
to their concerns, nothing went well. Philip, 
finding that he had committed a capital error, 
turned again to Aratus, and gave himself up 
entirely to his direction. As his affairs now 
prospered, and his power and reputation grew 
under the culture of Aratus, he depended entirely 
on him for the farther increase of both. Indeed, 
it was evident to all the world, that Aratus had 
excellent talents, not only for guiding a common- 
wealth, but a kingdom too ; for there appeared a 
tincture of his principles and manners in all the 
conduct of this young prince. Thus the mode- 
ration with which he treated the Spartans,* after 
they had offended him, his engaging behaviour 
to the Cretans, by which he gained the whole 
island in a few days, and the glorious success's 
of his expedition against the /Etolians, gained <k 
Philip the honour of knowing how. to follow k 
good counsel, and Aratus that of being able to J 
give it. , ( 

On this account the courtiers envied him still V 


made, with great case, a safe retreat to the 
neighbouring towns, and there reinforced his 
army. The last and heaviest charge against him 
was, that after he had resolved to give the enemy 
battle, he did not, in the whole action, take one 
step that became a general of any experience : 
for he sent the cavalry and light-armed foot to 
attack the enemy's rear, after their front had 
gained the advantage ; whereas.he ought to have 
encountered the front at first with the advantage 
of having them on the declivity; in which.casc his 
heavy-armed infantry would have done him great 
service. However, ne endeavoured to prove that 
the loss of the battle was not his fault ; adding, 
that if he had been wanting in any of the duties 
of an able general, he asked pardon, and hoped 
that, in regard of his past services, they would 
not censure him with ngour. This submission of 
his changed the minds of the whole assembly, and 
the people began to vent their rage upon liis 
accusers. 

* The Spartans had killed, one of their Efkori ; 
and some others of their citizens who were in the 
interest of Philip ; and some of his counsellors 
advised him to revenge the affront with rigour. 
But he said, that, as the Spartans now belonged 
to the Achxan league, they, were accountable to 
it ; and that it ill became him to treat them with 
severity, who were his allies, when his pre- 
decessor had extended his clemency to them, 
though enemies. 
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more; and as they found that their private 
engines of calumny availed nothing, they began 
to try open battery, reviling and insulting him at 
table with the utmost effrontery and lowest abuse. 
Nay, once they threw stones at him, as he was 
retiring from supper to his tent. Philip, incensed 
at such outrage, fined them twenty talents, and, 
upon their proceeding to disturb and embroil his 
affairs, put them to death. 

But afterwards he was carried so high by the 
flow of prosperity as to discover many disorderly 
passions. The native badness of his disposition 
vrroke through the veil he had put over it, and by 
uegrees his reat character appeared. In the first 
place, he greatly injured young Aratus by cor- 
rupting his wife ; and the commerce was a long 
/time secret, because he lived under his roof, 
f where he had been received under the sanction 
of hospitality.. In the next place, he discovered 
a strong aversion to commonwealths, and to the 
cities that were under that form of government. 
It was easy to he seen, too, that he wanted to 
shake off Aratus. The first suspicion of his in- 
tentions arose from his behaviour with respect 
to the Messenians. There were two factions 
amongst them which had raised a sedition in the 
city. Aratus went to reconcile them ; but Philip 
getting to the place a day .before him, added 
stings to their mutual resentments. On the one 
hand, he called the magistrates privately, and 
asked them whether they had not laws to restrain 
the rabble? And on the other, he asked the 
demagogues whether they had not hands to 
defend them against tyrants? The magistrates, 
tjius encouraged, attacked the chiefs of the 
l/'jKopie, and they in their turn Came with superior 
| numbers, and killed the magistrates, with near 
H 200 more of their party. 

1 > After Philip had engaged in these detestable 
.practices, which exasperated the Messenians still 
more against each other, Aratus, when he arrived, 
.made no secret of his resentment, nor did he 
restrain his son in the severe and disparaging 
things he said to Philip. The young man had 
once a particular attachment to Philip, which in 
those days they distinguished by the name of 
Jove ; but, on this occasion, he scrupled not to 
tell him, that after such a base action, instead 
of appearing agreeable, he was the most deformed 
of humankind. 

Philip made no answer, though anger evidently 
was working in his bosom, and he often muttered 
to himself while the other was speaking. How- 
ever, he pretended to bear it with great calmness, 
and affecting to appear the man of subdued 
temper and refined manners, gave the elder Ara- 
tus his hand, and took him from the theatre to 
the castle of Ithome,* under pretence of sacrificing 
to Jupiter and visiting the place. This fort, 
which is as strong as the citadel of Corinth, were 
it garrisoned, would greatly annoy the neighbour- 
ing. country, and be almost impregnable. After 
IPhilip had offered his sacrifice there, and the 
I "/diviner came to show him the entrails of the ox, 
1 /he took them in both hands, and showed them 
A\ to Aratus and Demetrius of Phariae, sometimes 
turning them to one, and sometimes to the other, 

* In the printed text it is Ithomata, Which 
agrees with, the name this fort has in Polybius ; 
but one of the manuscripts gives us Ithome, which 
is the name Strabo gives it. 
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and asking them what they saw in the entrails 
ot the victim ; whether they warned him to keep 
this citadel, or to restore it to the Messenians f 
Demetrius smiled and said, " If you have the soul 
pi a diviner, you will restore it ; but, if that of a 
king, you will hold the bull by both his horns." 
By which he hinted that he must have Pelopon- 
nesus entirely in subjection, if he added Ithome 
to the citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a long; 
time silent, but,. upon Philip’s pressing him to 
declare his opinion, he said, il There are many 
mountains of great strength in Crete, many castles 
m Bceotia and Phocis in lofty situations, and 
many impregnable places in Acamania, both on 
*he coast and within land. You have seized none 
c ,. ese » ‘ mc ^ yet they all pay you a voluntary 
obedience. Robbers, indeed, take to rocks and 
precipices for security; hut for a king there is 
no such fortress as honour and humanity. These 
are the things that have opened to you the 
Cretan sea, these have unbarred the gates of 
Peloponnesus. In short, by these it is that, at 
so early a period in life, you are become general 
pf the one, and sovereign of the other." Whilst 
he was yet speaking, Philip returned the entrails 
to the diviner, and taking Aratus by the hand, 
drew him along, and said, “ Come on then, let us 
go as we came ; ” intimating that he had over- 
ruled him, and deprived him of such an acquisi- 
tion as the.dty would have been. 

F rom this time Aratus began to withdraw from 
court, and by degrees to give up all correspond- 
ence with Philip. . He refused also to accompany 
him in his expedition into Epirus, though applied 
to for that purpose ; choosing to stay at home, 
lest he should share in the disrepute of his 
actions.. But, after Philip had lost his fleet with ‘ 

| great disgrace in the Roman war, and nothing 
succeeded to his wish, he returned to. Pelopon- 
nesus, and tried once more what art could do to 
impose upon the Messenians. When he found 
that his designs were discovered, he had recourse 
to open hostilities, and ravaged their country. 
Aratus. then saw all his meanness, and broke 
with him entirely. By this time, too, he per- 
ceived that he had dishonoured his son’s bed ; 
but though the injury lay heavy on him, he 
concealed it from his son, because he could only 
inform him that he was abusedj without being 
able to help him to the means of revenge. There 
seemed to be a great and unnatural change in 
Philip, who, of a mild and sober young prince, 
became a libidinous and cruel tyrant ; but in fact 
it was not a change of disposition, it was only 
discovering, in a time of full security, the vices 
which his fears had long concealed. That his 
regard for Aratus had originally a great mixture 
of fear and reverence appeared even in the method 
he took to destroy him. For though he was very 
desirous of effecting that cruel purpose, because 
he neither looked upon himself as an. absolute 
prince, nor a king, nor evenafreeman, while Aratus 
lived, yet he would not attempt anything against 
him in the way of open force, but desired Pbau- 
rion, one of his friends and generals, to take him 
off in a private manner, in his absence. At the 
same time he recommended poison. That officer 
accordingly having formed an acquaintance, with 
him, gave him a dose, not of a sharp op violent 
kind, but such a one as causes lingering beats 
and a slight cough, and gradually brings the 
body to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of the 
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’cause of his disorder, hut knowing that it availed 
nothing to discover it to the world, he bore it 
quietly and in silence, as if it had been an ordinary 
distemper. Indeed, when one of his friends came 
to visit him in his chamber, and expressed his 
surprise at seeing him spit blood, he said, “ Such, 
Cephalon. arc the fruits of royal friendship/' 

Thus died Aratus at rEgium, after he had been 
seventeen times general of the Achceans. That 
people were desirous of having him buried there, 
and would have thought it an honour to give him 
a magnificent funeral, and a monument worthy 
of his life and character. But the Sicyonians 
considered it as a misfortune to have him interred 
anywhere but amongst them, and therefore per- 1 
suaded the Achxans to leave the disposal of his 
body entirely to them. As there was an ancient ! 
law that had been observed with religious care, 
against burying any person within their walls, 
and they were afraid to transgress it. on this 
occasion, they sent to inquire of the priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, and she returned this answer : 

Seek you what funeral honours you shall pay 
To your departed prince, the small reward 
For liberty restor’d, and glory won? 

Bid Sicyon, fearless, rear the sacred tomb. 

For the vile tongue that dares with impious breath 
Offend Aratus, blasts the face of Nature, 

Tours horror on the earth, and seas, and skies. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Achteans, 
particularly the people of Sicyon. They changed 
the day of mourning into a festival, and adorning 
themselves with garlands and white robes, brought 
the corpse with songs and dances from /Egium 
to. Sicyon. There they selected the most con- 
spicuous ground, and interred him as the founder 
and deliverer of their city. The place is still 
called Aratium ; and there they offer two 
yearly sacrifices : the one on the fifth of the 
month Dmsius (the Athenians call it Anthe- 
stcrion),* which was the day he delivered the 
city from the yoke of tyrants, and on which 
account they call the festival Soteria ; the other 

* February. 


on his birthday. The first sacrifice was offered 
by the priest of Jupiter the Preserver, and the 
second by the son of Aratus, who, on that occa- 
sion, wore a. girdle, not. entirely white, but half 
purple. The music was sung to the harp by the 
choir that belonged to the theatre. The proces- 
sion was led up by the master of the Gymnasium, 
at the head of the boys and young men ; the 
senate followed, crowned with flowers, and such 
of the other citizens as chose to attend. Some 
small marks of the ceremonies observed on those 
days still remain, but the greatest part is worn.' 
out by time and other circumstances. . 4 

Such was the life and character that historyjL 
has given us of the elder Aratus. And as to thql 
younger, Philip, who was naturally wicked, andi] 
delighted to add insolence to cruelty, gave him\| 
potions', not of the deadly kind, but such as N 
deprived him of his reason; insomuch. that he 
took up inclinations that were shocking and 
monstrous, and delighted in things that not only 
dishonoured but destroyed him. Death, there- 
fore,, which took him in the flower of his age, was 
considered, not as a misfortune, but a deliverance. 
The vengeance, however, of Jupiter, the patron 
of hospitality and friendship, visited Philip for 
his breach of both, and pursued him through 
life ; for he was beaten by the Romans, and 
forced to yield himself to their, discretion. In | 
consequence of which, he was stripped of all the j 
provinces he had conquered, gave up all his ships, I 
except five, obliged himself to pay iooo talents, i 
and deliver his son as a hostage. He even held i 
Macedonia and its dependencies only at the 
mercy of the conquerors. Amidst all thesa 
misfortunes, he was possessed only of one blessA 
ing, a son of superior virtue, and him he put to 
death, in his envy and jealousy of the honours the 
Romans paid him. He left his crown to his other 
son Perseus, who was believed not to be his, but . 
a supposititious child, bora of a sanpstress named 
Gnathxenium. It was over him that Paulus 
/Emilius triumphed, and in him ended the. royal 
race of Antlgonus ; whereas the posterity of 
Aratus remained to our days, and still continues 
in Sicyon and Pellene. 
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Iphicrates, the Athenian general, thought that 
a soldier of fortune should have an attachment 
both to money and pleasure, that his passions 
might put him upon fighting with more boldness 
for a supply. But most others are of opinion, 
that the main body of an army, like the healthy 
natural body, should have no motion of its own, 
but be entirely guided by the head. Hence 
Paulus /Lmilius, when he found his army in 
Macedonia talkative, busy, and ready to direct 
their general, ts said to have given orders, that 
each should keep his hand fit for action, and his i 
sword sharp, and leave the rest to him. And 
l’lato, perceiving, that the best general cannot 
undertake anything with success, unless his 
troops are sober, and perfectly united to support 
lnm, concluded, that to know how to obey re- 
quired as generous a disposition, and as rational 
an education, as to know how to command ; for 
these advantages would correct the violence and 
impetuosity ot the soldier with the mildness and 


humanity of the philosopher. Amongst other 
fatal examples, what happened . amongst the * 
Romans after the death of Nero, is sufficient to 
show, that nothing is more dreadful than an 
undisciplined army actuated only by the impulse 
of their own ferocity. Demadcs, seeing the wild 
and violent motions of the Macedonian army 
after the death of Alexander, compared it to the 
Cyclops,? after his eye was put out. But the 
Roman empire more resembled the extravagant) 
passions and ravings of the Titans, which the! 
poets tell us of, when it was torn in pieces by/ 
rebellion, and turned its arms against itself; noth) 
so much through the ambition of the emperors, as 
the avarice and licentiousness of the soldiers, who 
drove out one emperor by another.! 

Dionysius the Sicilian, speaking of Alexander 

■f* Polyphemus. 

t In the original it is, “as one nail is driven 
Out by another." 
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suffer, in his madness he overturned the table. 
However, when the senate had declared Galba 
nn enemy to his country, he affected to despise 
the danger, and, attempting to be merry upon it, 
said to his friends, “I have long wanted a pre- 
tence to rai<e money, and this will furnish me 
with an excellent one. The Gauls, when I have 
conquered them, will be a fine booty, and, in the 
mean tilnc, I will seize the estate of Galba, since 
he is a declared enemy, and dispose of it as I 
think fit/’ Accordingly he gave directions that 
Galba's estate should be sold ; which Galba no 
sooner heard of, than he exposed to sale all that 
belonged to Kero in Spain, and more readily 
found purchasers. 

The revolt from Nero soon became general; 
and the governors of provinces declared for 
Galba : only Clodius Maccr in Africa, and Vir- 
-ginius Rufus in Germany, stood out and acted 
for themselves, but upon different motives. 
Clodius being conscious to himself of much rapine 
and many murders, to which his avarice and 
cruelty had prompted him, was in a fluctuating 
state, and could not take his resolution either to 
assume or reject the imperial title. And Vir- 
ginias who commanded some of the best legions 
in the empire, and had been often pressed by 
them to take the title of emperor, declared, that 
he would neither take it himself, nor suffer it to 
be given to any other but the person whom the 
senate should name. 

Galba was not a little alarmed at this at first. 
But after the forces of Virginius and 'Vindex had 
overpowered them, like charioteers no longer able 
to manage the reins, and forced them to fight, 
.Vindex lost co.ooo Gauls in the battle, and then 
despatched himself. A report was then current, 
that the victorious army, in consequence of so 
great an advantage, would insist that Virginius 
should accept the imperial dignity, and tnat, if 
he refused it, they would turn again to Nero. 
This put Galba in a great consternation, and he 
wrote letters to Virginius exhorting him to act in 
concert with him, for preserving the empire and 
liberty of the Romans. After which he retired 
with his friends to Colonia, a city in Spain, and 
there spent some time, rather in repenting what 
he had done, and wishing for the life of ease and 
leisure, to which he had so long been accustomed, 
than taking any of the necessary steps for his 
promotion. 

It was now the beginning of summer, when one 
evening, a little before night, one of Galba’s 
freedmen, a native of Sicily, arrived in seven days 
from Rome. Being told that Galba was retired 
to rest, he ran up to his chamber, and having 
opened it, in spite of the resistance of the chamber- 
bins, informed him, that as Nero did not appear, 
though he was living at that time, the army first, 
and then the people and senate of Rome, had 
declarcd’Galba emperor ; and that, not long after, 
news was brought that Nero was dead. He 
added, that he was not satisfied with the report, 
but went and saw the dead body of the tyrant, 
before he would set out. Galba was greatly 
c.evated by this intelligence ; and he encouraged 
the multitudes that soon attended at the door by 
communicating it to them, though the expedition 
«ith which it was brought appeared incredible. 

days after, Titus Vinius, with many 
others, arrived from the camp, and brought an 
account of all the proceedings of the j senate. 


Vinius* was promoted to an honourable employ- 
ment ; while the freed man had his name changed 
from Icclus to Mnreianus, was honoured with 
the privilege of wearing the gold ring, and had 
more attention paid him than any of the other 
freedmen. 

Meantime, at. Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus got 
the administration into his hands, not by slow 
and insensible steps, but with the greatest celerity. 

He knew that Galba, on account of his great age, 
being now seventy-three, was scarce able to make 
the journey to Rome, though carried in a litter. 4 
Besides, the forces there had been long inclined \ 
to serve him, and now they depended upon him i 1 
only, considering him as . their benefactor on l 
account of the large gratuity he had promised, J 
and Galba as their debtor. He therefore imrne- k 
diatcly commanded his colleague Tigcllinus to * 
give up Iris sword. He made great entertain- 
ments, at whichjic received persons of consular 
dignity, and such as had commanded armies and 
provinces ; yet he gave the invitation in the name 
of Galba. He likewise instructed many of the 
soldiers to suggest it to the prretorian cohorts, 
that they should send a message to Galba, de- 
manding that Nymphidius should be always their 
captain, and without a colleague. The readiness 
the senate expressed to. add to his honour and 
authority, in calling , him their benefactor, in 
going daily to pay their respects at his gate, and 
desiring that he would take upon him to propose 
and confirm every decree, brought him to a much 
higher pitch of insolence ; insomuch that, in a 
little time he became not only obnoxious, but 
formidable to the very persons that paid their ' 
court to him. When the consuls had charged N 
the public messengers with the decrees to be 
carried to the emperor, and had sealed the 
instruments with their seal, in order that the j 
magistrates of the towns through which they were / 
to pass, seeing their authority, might furnish 
them with carriages at every different stage for 
the great expedition, he resented it, that they 
had not made use of his seal, and employed his 
men to carry the despatches. It is said that he 
even had it under consideration whether he should 
not .punish the consuls ; but upon their apologizing 
and begging pardon for the affront, he was ap- 
peased. To ingratiate himself with the people, 
he did not hinder them from despatching by 
torture such of Nero’s creatures as. fell into their 
hands. A gladiator, named Spicillus, was put 
under the statues of Nero, and dragged about 
with them, in the forum till he died: Aponius, 
one of the informers, was extended on the ground, 
and waggons, loaded with stones, driven over 
him. They tore many others in pieces, and.some 
who were entirely innocent. So that Mauriscus, 
who had not only the character of one of the best 
men in Rome, but really deserved it, said one 
day to the senate, he was afraid they should soon 
regret the loss of Nero. ... ' 

Nymphidius, thus advancing in his hopes, was { 
not at all displeased at being called the son of \ 

* Vinius. was of a prretorian family, and had 
behaved with honour as governor of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis ; but when he became the favourite and 
first minister of the emperor of Rome, lie soon 
made his master obnoxious to the people, and 
ruined himself. The truth is, he was naturally of 
a bad disposition, and a man of no principle. 
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times, that Clodius Macer had laid an embargo 
in Africa on the com ships. One while he said, 
the German legions were in motion, and another 
while that there was the same rebellious dis- 
position amongst those in Syria and Juckea. But 
as Galba did not give much attention or credit 
to his advices, he resolved to usurp the imperial 
title himself before he arrived ; though Clodius 
Celsus, the Antiochian, a sensible man, and one 
of his best friends, did all in his power to dis- 
suade him; and told him plainly, he did not 
believe there was one family in Rome that would 
give him the title of Ocsar. Many others, how- 
ever, made a jest of Galba ; and Mithridates of 
Pontus, in particular, making merry with his 
bald head and wrinkled face, said, “The Romans 
think him something extraordinary.while he is at 
a distance, but as soon as he arrives, they will j 
consider it a disgrace to the times to have ever 
called him Cxsar." 

It was resolved, therefore, that Nymphidius 
should be conducted to the camp at midnight, 
and proclaimed emperor. But Antonius Hono- 
ratus, the first tribune, assembled in the evening 
the troops under his command, and blamed both 
himself and them, for changing so often in so 
short a time, not in pursuance of the dictates of 
reason, or for making a better choice, but because 
some demon pushed them on from one treason to 
another. “The crimes of Nero, indeed," said 
he, “ may justify our first measures. But has 
Galba murdered his own mother, or Ifis wife? 
Or has he made you ashamed of your emperor, 
by appearing as a fiddler or an actor on a stage? 
Vet not even these things brought us to abandon 
Nero ; but Nymphidius first persuaded us that 
he had abandoned us, and was fled into Egypt. 
Shall we then sacrifice Galba after Nero; and 
when we have destroyed the relation of Livia, as 
well as. the son of Agrippina, set the son of 
Nymphidia on the imperial throne? Or rather, 
after having taken vengeance on a detestable 
tyrant in Nero, shall we not show ourselves good 
and faithful guards to Galba ? " 

Upon this speech of the tribune, all his men 
acceded to the proposal. They applied also to 
their fellow-soldiers, and prevailed upon most of 
them to return to their allegiance. At the same 
time a loud shout was heard in the camp ; and 
Nymphidius cither believing (which is the ac- 
count that some give us) that the troops were 
calling him in order to proclaim him emperor, or 
else hastening to appease the insurrection, and 
fix such as he found wavering, went -with lights 
to the camp ; having in his hand a speech com- 
posed for him by Cingonius Varro, which he had 
committed to memory, in order to pronounce it 
to the army. But seeing the gates shut, and a 
number of men in arms upon the wall, his con- 
fidence abated. However, advancing nearer, he 
asked them what they intended to do, and by 
whose command they were under anus. They 
answered, one and all, that they acknowledged 
no other emperor but. Galba. Then pretendin'* 
to enter into their opinion, he applauded their 
fidelity, and ordered those that accompanied him 
to follow his example. The guard opening the 
rate, and suffering him to enter with a few of 
his people, a javelin was thrown at him, which 
wcptimiu*:, who went before, received upon his 
Jhield. But, others drawing their swords, he 
lied, ard was pursued into a soldier's hut, where 


they despatched him. His body was dragged 
to the middle of the camp, . where they enclosed 
it with pales, and exposed it to public view the 
next day. . 

Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was 
no sooner informed of it than he ordered such 
of his accomplices as had not already despatched 
themselves, to be put to death. Amongst these 
was Cingonius who composed the oration, and 
Mithridates of Pontus. In this the emperor did 
not proceed according to the laws and customs 
of the Romans; nor was it indeed a popular i 
measure to inflict capital punishment upon per- 1 
sons of eminence, without any form of trial, 
though they might deserve death. For the ; 
Romans, deceived, as it usually happens, by the 
first report, now expected another kind of govern- 
ment. But what afflicted them most was the 
order he sent for the execution of. Petronius 
Turpilianus, a man of consular dignity, merely 
because he had been faithful to Nero. There 
was some pretence for taking off Macer in. Africa, 
by means of Trebonianus, and Fdnteius in Ger- 
many by Valens, because they were in arms, and 
had forces that he might be afraid of. But there 
was no reason why Turpilianus, a defenceless 
old man, should not have a hearing, at least 
under a prince who should have preserved in 
his actions the moderation he so much affected. 
Such complaints there were against Galba on the 
subject. 

When he was about five and twenty furlongs 
from the city, he found the way stopped by a dis- 
orderly parcel of seamen, who gathered about 
him on all sides.* These were persons whom 
Nero had formed into a legion, that they might 
act as soldiers. They now met him on the road 
to have their establishment confirmed, and crowded 
the emperor so much, that he could neither be 
seen nor heard by those who came to wait on him ; 
for they insisted, in a clamorous manner, on 
having legionary colours and quarters assigned 
them. Galbo put them off to another time ; but 
they considered that, as a denial ; and some of 
them even drew their swords : upon which he 
ordered the cavalry to fall upon them. They 
made no . resistance, but fled with the utmost 
precipitation, and many of them were killed in 
their flight. It was considered as an inauspicious 
circumstance for Galba to enter the city amidst so 
much blood and slaughter. And those who de- 
spised him before as weak and inactive through 
age, now looked upon him as an object of fear and 
horror. 

Besides, while he endeavoured to reform the 
extravagance. and profusion with which money 
used to be given away by Nero, he missed the 
mark of propriety. When Canus, a celebrated 
performer on the flute, played to him one evening 
at court, after expressing the highest satisfaction 
at the excellence of his music, he ordered, his 
purse to be brought, and taking out a few pieces 
of gold,i* gave them to Canus, telling him, at the 


* Dio Cassius tells us (lib. Ixiv.), that 7000 of 
the disarmed multitude were cut to pieces on the 
spot ; and. others were committed to prison, where 
they lay till, the death of Galba. 

f Suetonius says, Galba gave him five denarii. 
But at that time there were denarii of gold. That 
writer adds, that when his table, upon any extra- 
ordinary occasion, was more splendidly served than 
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contempt : and therefore hs fanned .1 design to Besides that there was nothing invidious. in this 
adorn; time young man of noble birth, and declare station, he recommended himself by granting h.s 
him his successor. Marcus Otho was of a family favours and services without reward, and by his 
by no means obscure ; but, at the same time, he general affability and politeness. He took most 
was more remarkable from his infancy for luxury pleasure in serving the officers of the army, and 
and love of pleasure than most of the Roman obtained governments for many of them, partly 
youth. And, as Homer often calls Paris, the by applications to the emperor, and partly to 
husband of the beauteous Helen, because he had Vimus and his freedmen lcelus and Asiaticus, 
nothing else to distinguish him, so Otho was for these had the chief influence at court, 
noted in Rome as the husband of Poppma. This Whenever Galba visited him, he complimented 
M-as the lady whom Nero fell in love with while the company of guards that was upon duty with 
she was wife to Crispinus; but retaining as yet a piece of gold lor each man; thus practising j 
some respect for his own wife, and some reverence upon and gaining the soldiers, while he seemed'M 
for his mother, he privately employed Otho to only to be doing honour to their master. When* V ' 
solicit her. For Otho’s debauchery had recom- Galba was deliberating on the choice of a suc-fa. 
mended him to Nero as a friend and companion, cessor, Vimus proposed Otho. Nor was. this alW 
and he had an agreeable way of rallying him disinterested overture, for Otho had promised toU\ 
upon what he called his avarice and sordid marry Vimus s daughter, after. Galba had adopted ^ 


manner of living. 


him, and appointed him his successor. But 


Wc are told, that one day when Nero -was Galba always showed that he preferred the good I 
perfuming himself with a very rich essence, he of the public to any private considerations ; and 
sprinkled a little of it upon Otho. Otho invited in this case he sought not for the man who might 
the emperor the day following, when suddenly be most agreeable to himself, but one who 
gold and silver pipes opened on all sides of the promised to be the greatest blessing to the 
apartment, and poured out essences from them in .Romans. Indeed it can hardly be supposed that 
as much plenty as if it had been water. He he would have appointed Otho heir even to his 
applied to Poppara, according to Nero’s desire, private patrimony, when he knew how expensive 
and first seduced her for him, with the flattering and profuse he was, and that he was loaded with 
idea of having an emperor for her lover ; after a debt of 5,000,000 drachmas. He therefore 
which he persuaded her to leave her husband, gave Vinius a patient hearing, without returning 
But when he took her home as his own wife, he him any answer, and put off the affair to another 
was not so happy in having her as miserable in time. However, as he declared himself consul, 
the thought of sharing her with another. And and chose Vinius for his colleague, it was sup- 
I’oppxa is said not to have been displeased with posed that he would appoint a successor at the 
his jealousy ; for it seems she refused to admit beginning of the next year, and the soldiers N 
Nero when Otho was absent ; whether it was wished that Otho might be the man., 
that she studied to keep Nero’s appetite from But while Galba delayed the appointment, and 
cloying, or whether (as some say) she did not continued deliberating, the army mutinied in 
choose to receive the emperor as a husband, but Germany. All the troops throughout the empire 
in her wanton way, took more pleasure in having hated Galba, because they had not received the 
him approach her as a gallant. Otho’s life, there- promised donations, but those in Germany had 
fore,, was in great danger on account of that a particular apology , for their aversion. They 
marriage ;. and it is astonishing, that the man who alleged, that Virgin jus .Rufus, their generaf, 
could sacrifice his wife and sister for the sake of had been removed with ignominy, and that the 


Poppxa, should afterwards. spare Otho. 


Gauls, who had fought against them, were the 


But Otho had a friend in Seneca; and it was only people that, were rewarded; whilst all who 
he who persuaded Nero to send him out governor had not joined Vindex were punished, and Galba, 
of Lusitania,, upon the borders of the ocean, as if he had obligations to none but him for the 
Otho. made himself agreeable to the inhabitants imperial diadem, honoured his memory with 
by his lenity ; for lie knew that this command sacrifices and public libations, 
was given him only as a more honourable exile.* Such speeches as this were common in the 
Upon Galba’s revolt, he was the first governor of camp, when the calends of January were at hand, 
a province that came over to him, and lie carried and Flaccus assembled the soldiers, that they 
with him all the gold and silver vessels he had, might take the customary oath of fealty to the 
to be. melted down and coined for his use. He emperor. But, instead of that, they overturned 
likewise presented him with such of his servants and. broke to pieces the statues of Galba, and 
as knew best how to wait upon an emperor. He having taken an oath of allegiance to the senate 
behaved to him, indeed, in all respects with great and people of Rome, they retired to their tents, 
fidelity; and it appeared from the. specimen he Their ofneers were now as apprehensive of anarchy 
gave, that there was no department in the govern- as rebellion, and the following speech is said to 
ment for which he had not talents. He accom- have been made on the occasion : “ What are we 
panted him in his whole journey, and was ; many doing, my fellow-soldiers? We neither appoint 
l *j c same carriage with him; during all another emperor, nor keep our allegiance to the' 
which he lost no opportunity to pay his court to present, as if we had renounced not only Galba, 
> mius, cither by assiduities or presents; and as out every other sovereign, and all manner of 
he always took care to leave him the first place, he obedience. It is true, Hardconius Flaccus is no 
was secure by his means of having the second, more than the shadow of Galba. Let us quit 

% n 7"7 7 ' 7 7 7 — 7 him. But at the distance of one day’s march 

1 ^ Un tins occasion the following distich was only, there is Vitellius, who commands in the 


made: 

Cur Otho mentito sit qiueritis cxul honore ; 
Lxoris march us carpemt esse sure. 


Lower Germany, whose father was censor and 
thrice consul, and in a manner colleague to the 
emperor Claudius. And though his poverty may 
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be a circumstance for which- some people may 
despise him, it is a strong proof of his probity 
and greatness of mind. Let us go and declare 
him emperor, and show the world that we know 
how to choose a person for that high dignity 
better than the Spaniards and Lusitanians." 

Some approved and others rejected this motion. 
One of the standard-bearers, however, marched 
off privately and carried the news to Vitellius 
that night. He found him at table, for he was 
giving a great entertainment to his officers. The 
news soon spread through the army, and Fabius 
Valens, who. commanded one of the legions, went 

( next day at the head of a considerable party of 
horse, and saluted Vitellius emperor. For some 
days before, he seemed to dread the weight of 
sovereign power, and_ totally to decline it : but 
now, being fortified with the indulgences of the 
table, to which he had sat down at mid-day, he 
went out and accepted the title of Germanicus, 
which the army conferred upon him, though he 
refused that of Cmsar. Soon after, Flaccus's 
troops forgot the republican oaths they had taken 
to the senate and people, and swore allegiance to 
Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was proclaimed em- 
peror in Germany. 

As soon as Galba was informed of the insur- 
rection there, he resolved, without further delay, 
to proceed to the adoption. He kneyr some of 
his friends were for Dolabelln, and a still greater 
number for Otho ; but without being guided by 
the judgment of either party, or making the least 
mention of his design, he sent suddenly for Piso 
the son of. Crassus and Scribonia, who were put 
, to death by Nero ; a young man formed by 
nature for every virtue, and distinguished for his 
modesty and sobriety of manners. In pursuance 
of his intentions, he went down with him to the 
camp, to give him the title of Catsar, and declare 
him his successor. But he was no sooner out 
of liis palace, than very inauspicious presages 
appeared. And in the camp, when he delivered 
a speech to the army, reading some parts and 
pronouncing others from memory, the many claps 
of thunder and flashes of lightning, the violent 
rain that fell, and the darkness that covered both 
the camp and the city, plainly announced that 
the gods did not admit of the adoption, and that 
the issue would be unfortunate. The counten- 
ances of the soldiers, too, were black and louring, 
•because, there was no donation even on that 
occasion.* 

As to Piso, all that were present could not but 
wonder, that, so far as they could conjecture 
from his voice and look, he was not disconcerted 
with so great an honour, though he did not re- 
ceive it without sensibility.! On the contrary, in 
Otho's countenance there appeared strong marks 
of resentment, and of the impatience with which 
he bore the disappointment of his hopes. For 
his failing of that honour which he had been 
thought worthy to aspire to, andtvhich he lately 
believed himself very near attaining, seemed a 
proof of Galba’s hatred and ill-intentions to him. 
He was not, therefore, without apprehensions of 

_ * Tacitus tells us, that a little exertion of 
liberality would have gained the army ; and that 
Galba suffered by an _ unseasonable attention to 
the purity of ancient times. 

f See an excellent speech which Tacitus 
ascribes to Galba on this occasion. 
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what might befall him afterwards ; and dreading 
'Galba, execrating Piso, and full of indignation 
against Vimus, he retired with this confusion of 
passions in his heart. But the Chaldeans and 
other diviners, whom he had always about him, 
would not suffer him entirely to give up his 
hopes, or abandon his design. In particular he 
rehed on Ptolemy, because he had formerly pre- 
dicted that he should not fall by the hand of 
Nero, but survive him, and live to ascend the 
imperial throne. For, as the former part of the 
prophecy proved true, he thought he had no 
reason to despair of the latter. None, however, 
exasperated him more against Galba than those 
who condoled with him in private, and pretended 
that he had been treated with great ingratitude. 
Besides, there was a number of people that had 
flourished under Tigellinus and Nymphidius, and 
now lived in poverty and disgrace, who, to recom- 
mend themselves to Otho, expressed great indig- 
nation at the slight he had suffered, and urged 
him to revenge it. Amongst these were Veturius, 
who was ofitio, or centurion’s deputy, and 
Barbius, who was tcsscraritis, or one of those 
that carry the word from the tribunes to the cen- 
turions.* Onomastus, one of Otho’s freedmen, 
joined them, and went from troop to troop, cor- 
rupting some with money, and others with pro- 
mises. Indeed, they were corrupt enough 
already, and wanted only an opportunity to put 
their designs in execution. If they had not been 
extremely disaffected, they could not have been 
prepared for a revolt in so short a space of time 
as that of four days, which was all that passed 
between the adoption and the assassination; 
for Piso and Galba were both slain the sixth 
day after, which was the fifteenth of January. 
Early in the morning Galba sacrificed in the 
palace in presence of his friends. Umbricius, 
the diviner, no sooner took the entrails in his 
hands than he declared, not in enigmatical ex- 
pressions, but plainly that there were signs of' 
great troubles and of treason that threatened 
immediate danger to the emperor. Thus Otho 
was almost delivered up to Galba by the hand of 
the gods ; for he stood behind the emperor, 
listening with great attention to the observations 
made by Umbricius. These put him in great 
confusion, his fears were discovered by his change 
of colour, when his freedman Onomastus came 
and told him that the architects were come, and 
waited for him at his house. _ This was the signal 
for Otho’ s meeting the soldiers. He pretended, 
therefore, that he had bought an old house, 
which these architects were to examine, and 
going down by what is called Tiberius’s palace, 
went to that part of the forum where stands the 
gilded pillar which terminates all the great roads 
111 Italy, t , 

The soldiers who received him, and saluted him 
emperor, are said not to have been more than 
twenty-three. So that, though he had nothing 

* The way of setting the nightly guard was by 
a iessera, or tally, with a particular inscription, 
given from one centurion to another, quite 
through the army, till it came again to the tribune 
who first delivered it. 

t This pillar was set up by Augustus, when he 
took the highways under his inspection, and 
had the distances of places from Rome marked 
upon it. 
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of that dastardly spirit which the delicacy of his 
constitution and the effeminacy of his life seemed 
to declare ;but, on the contrary, was firm and 
resolute in time of danger ; yet, on this occasion, 
he was intimidated and wanted to retire. But 
the soldiers would not suffer it. They surrounded 
the chair* with drawn swords, and insisted on 
its proceeding to the camp. Meantime Otho 
desired the bearers to make haste, often declaring 
that he was a lost man. There were some who 
overheard him. and they rather wondered at the 
hardiness of the attempt with so small a party 
than disturbed themselves about the conse- 
quences. As he was carried through the fort tin 
about the same number as the first joined him, 
and others afterward by three or four at a time. 
*1110 whole party then saluted him Cmsar, and 
conducted him to the camp, flourishing their 
swords before him. Martialis, the tribune who 
kept guard that day, knowing nothing (as they 
tell us) of the conspiracy, was surprised and 
terrified at so unexpected a sight, and suffered 
them to enter. When Otho was within the camp, 
he met with no resistance, for the conspirators 
gathered about such as were strangers to the 
design, and made it their business to explain it to 
them ; upon which they joined them by one or 
two at a time, first out of fear, and afterwards 
out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, 
while the diviner yet attended, and had the en- 
trails in his hands ; so that they who had been 
most incredulous in matters of divination, and 
even held it in contempt before, were astonished 
at the divine interposition in the accomplishment 
of this presage. People of all sorts now crowding 
from the forum to the palace, Vinius and Laco, 
with some of the emperor’s freedmen, stood 
before him with drawn swords to defend him. 
Piso. went out to speak to the life-guards, and 
Marius Cclsus, a man of great courage and 
honour, was sent to secure the Illyrian legion, 
which lay in Vipsanius's portico. 

Galba vms inclined to go out to the people. 
Vinius endeavoured to dissuade him from it ; but 
Cclsus and Laco encouraged him to go on, and 
expressed themselves with some sharpness against 
Vinius. Meantime a strong report prevailed that 
Otho was slain in the camp; soon after which, 
Julius Atticus, a soldier of some note amongst the 
guards, came up, and crying that he was the man 
that had killed Cxsar’s enemy, made his way 
through the crowd, and showed his bloody sword 
to.Galba.^ The emperor, fixing his eye upon him, 
ff*d» '*^ho Cave you orders?” He answered, 

My allegiance and the oath I had taken and 
the people expressed their approbation in loud 
plaudits. Galba then went out in a sedan chair, 
with a design to sacrifice to Jupiter, and show 
himself to the people. But he had no sooner 
entered the forum than the rumour changed like 
the wind, and news met him, that Otho was 
master of the camp. On this occasion, ns it was 
natural amongst a multitude of people, some 
called out to him to advance, and some to retire ; 
some to take courage, and some to be cautious, 
ius c.iair was tossed backward and forward, as in 
a tempev* and ready to be overset, when there 
appeared first a party of horse, and then another of 

Suetonius «ny% he got into a woman’s sedan, 
m orucr to be the better concealed. 


foot, issuing from the Basilica of Paulus, and 
crying out, “Away with this private man.'" 
Numbers were then running about, not to separate 
by flight, but to possess themselves of the porticos 
and eminences about the forum, as if it were to 
enjoy some public spectacle. Atilius Virgilio beat 
down one of Galba s statues, which served as a 
signal for hostilities, and they attacked, the chair 
on all sides with javelins. As those did not de- 
spatch him, they advanced sword in hand. In this 
time of trial none stood up in his dcfence.but one 
man, who, indeed, amongst so many millions, was 
the. only one that did honour to the Koman empire. a\ 
This was Sempronius Census,* a centurion, who, ix\ 
without any particular obligations to Galba, and L., 
only from a regard to honour and the law, stood Vy 
forth to defend the chair. First of all he lifted up \ ft 
the vincbranch, with which the centurions ^ 
chastise such as deserve stripes', and then called 
out to the soldiers uOm> were pressing on, 
and commanded them to spare tnc emperor. 
They fell upon him, notwithstanding, and he 
drew his sword and fought a long time, till he 
received a stroke in the ham, which brought him 
to the ground. 

The chair was overturned at what is called the 
Curtian lake, and Galba tumbling out of it, they 
ran to despatch him. At the same time he 'pre- 
sented his throat, and said, “ Strike, if it be for 
the good of Rome.” He received many strokes 
upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of mail 
upon his body. According to most accounts, it 
was Camurius, a soldier of the fifteenth legion 
that despatched him; though some say it was 
Tercntius, some Arcadius,! and others Fabius* v 
Fabulus. They add, that when Fabius had cut \ 
off his head, he wrapped it up in the skirt of his ] 
garment, because it was so bald that he could J 
take no hold of it. His associates, however, / 
would not suffer him to conceal it, but insisted I 
that he should let the world see' what an exploit 
he had performed ; he therefore fixed it upon the 
point of his spear, and swinging about the head 
of a venerable old man, and a mild prince, who 
was both Poniifcx Maximus and consul, he 
ran on (like the Bacchanals with the head of 
PenthcusJ, brandishing his spear, that was dyed 
with the blood that trickled from it . ■ 

When the head was presented to Otho, he cried 
out, ** This is nothing, my fellow-soldiers ; show 
me the head of Piso.” It was brought not long 
after ; for that young prince being wounded, and 
pursued by one Murcus, was killed by him at the 
gates of the temple of Vesta. Vinius also was 
put to the sword, though he declared himself an 
accomplice in the conspiracy, and protested that 
it was against Otho’s orders that he suffered. 
However, they cut off his head, and that of Laco, 
and carrying them to Otho, demanded their 
reward. For, as Archilochus says : 

Wc bring seven warriors only to your tent, t 

Yet thousands of us kill’d them ; ii 

so in this case many who had no share in the y 


* In the Greek text it is Ir.dislnts; hut that 
text (as wc observed before), in the Life of Galba, 
is. extremely cornipt. Wc have, therefore given 
Densus from Tacitus ; as Virgilio, instead of Srr~ 
cello, above, 

fin Tacitus Lccattius . That historian makes 
no mention of Fabius. 
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action, bathed their hands and swords in the 
blood, and showing them to Otho, petitioned for 
their reward. It appeared afterwards, from the 
petitions given in, that the number of them was 
ieo; and Vitcllius, having searched them out, 
put them all to death. . Marius Cclsus also 
coming to the camp, many accused him of having 
exhorted the soldiers to stand by Galba, and the 
bulk of the army insisted that he should suffer. 
But Otho being desirous to save him, and yet 
afraid of contradicting them, told them he did 
not choose to have him executed so soon, because 
the had several important questions to put to him. 
Vile ordered him, therefore, to be kept in chains, 
land delivered him to persons in whom he could 
■aest confide. 

/ The senate was immediately assembled ; and as 
if they were become different men, or had other 
gods to swear by, they took the oath to Otho, 
which he had before taken to Gatha, but had not 
kept ; and they gave him the titles of Catsar and 
Augustus, while the bodies of those that had been 
beheaded lay in their consular robes in the forum. 
As for the heads, the soldiers, after they had no 
farther use for them, sold that of Vinius to 
his daughter for 2500 drachmas. Piso’s was 
given to his wife Verania, at her request;* and 
Galba's to the servants of Patrobius and Vitcl- 
lius, + who, after they had treated it with the 
utmost insolence and outrage, threw it into a 
place called Sestertium, t where the bodies of 


• Tacitus (lib. i.) says she purchased it. 
t Galba had put Patrobius to death ; but we 
ffmow not why the servants of Vitcllius should 
desire to treat Galba's remains with any in- 
dignity. 

1 Lipsius says, it was so called quasi semi- 
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those arc cast that arc put to death by the em- 
perors.. Galba’s corpse was carried away by 
Hclvidius Priscus, with Otho’s permission, and 
buried in the night by his freedman Argius. 

Such is the history of Galba ; a man, who, in 
the points of family and fortune distinctly con- 
sidered, was exceeded by few of the Romans, 
and who, in the union of both was superior to all. 
He had lived, too, in great honour, and with the 
best reputation, under five emperors ; and it was 
rather by his character than by force of arms that 
he deposed Nero. As to the rest who conspired 
against the tyrant, some of them were thought 
unworthy of the imperial diadem by the people, 
and others. thought themselves unworthy. But 
Galba was invited to accept' it, and only followed 
the sense of those who called him to that high 
dignity. Nay, when he gave the sanction of his 
name to Vindex, that which before was called 
rebellion was considered only as a civil war, 
because a man of princely talents was then at the 
head of it. So that he did not so much want the 
empire as the empire wanted him : and with 
these principles he attempted to govern a people 
corrupted by Tigcllinus and Nymphidius, as 
Scipio, Fabricius, and Camillus governed the 
Romans of their times. Notwithstanding his 
great age, he showed himself a chief worthy of 
ancient Rome through all the military depart- 
ment : but, in the civil administration, he delivered 
himself up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his enfran- 
chised slaves, who sold everything in the same 
manner as Nero had left all to his insatiable 
vermin. The consequence of this was, that no 
man regretted him as an emperorj though 'almost 
all were moved with pity at his miserable fate. 


tertium, as being two miles and a half from the 
city. 
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Tun’ new emperor went early in the morning 
to the Capitol, and sacrificed; after which he 
ordered Marius Cclsus to be brought before him. 
He received that officer with great marks of his 
regard, and desired him rather to forget the 
cause of his confinement than to remember his 
release. Celstis neither showed any meanness in 
his acknowledgments, nor any want of gratitude. 
He said the very charge brought against him 
bore witness to his character ; since he was 
accused only of having been faithful to Galba, 
from whom he had never received any personal 
obligations. All who were present at the 
audience admired both the emperor and Cclsus, 
and the. soldiers in particular testified their 
approbation.? 

Otho made a mild and gracious speech to the 
I senate. The remaining time of his consulship he 


§ Otho exempted the soldiers from the fees 
which they had paid the centurions for furloughs 
and other immunities: but at the same time 
promised to satisfy the centurions, on all reason- 
able occasions, out of his own revenue. In con- 
sequence of these furloughs, the fourth part of a 
legion was often absent, and the troops became 
daily more and more corrupted. 


divided with Virginius Rufus, and he left those 
who had been appointed to that dignity bv Nero 
and Galba, to enjoy it in their course. Such as 
were respectable for their age and character, he 
promoted to the priesthood: and to those senators 
who had been banished by Nero, and recalled by 
Galba, he restored all their goods and estates 
that he found unsold. So that the first and best 
of the citizens, who had before not considered 
him as a man, but dreaded him as a fury or 
destroying demon that had suddenly seized the 
seat of government, now entertained more pleasing 
hopes from so promising a beginning. 

13ut nothing gave the people in general so high 
a pleasure, || or contributed so much to gain him 
their affections, as his punishing Tigellinus. It 
is true he had long suffered under the fear of 
punishment, which the Romans demanded as a 
public debt, and under a complication of incur- 
able distempers. These, together with his in- 
famous connections with the worst of prostitutes, 
into which his passions drew him, though almost 
in the arms of death, were considered by the 
thinking part of mankind as the greatest of 

fl In the close of the day on which he was 
inaugurated, he put Laco and Icelus to death. 
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punishments, and ivorse than many deaths. Yet 
it svas a pain to the common people, that he 
should see the light of the sun, after so many 
excellent men had been deprived of it through 
his means. He was then at his country house 
rear Sinuessa, and had vessels at anchor, ready 
to carry him on occasion to some distant country. 
Otho sent to him there; and he first attempted 
to bribe the messenger with large sums to suffer 
him to escape. When he found that did not take 
effect, he gave him the money notwithstanding ; 
and desiring only to be indulged a few moments 
till he had shaved himself, he took the razor and 
cut his own throat. 

Besides this just satisfaction that Otho gave 
the people, it was a most agreeable circumstance 
that he remembered none of his private quarrels. 
To gratify the populace, he suffered them also at 
first to give him iu the theatres the name of Nero, 
and he made no opposition to those who erected 
publicly the statues of that, emperor. Nay, 
Claudius Rufus * tells us that, in the letters with 
with which the couriers were sent to Spain, he 
joined the name of Nero to that of Otho. But 
perceiving that the nobility were offended, he 
made use of it no more. 

After his government was thus established, the 
prxtorinn cohorts gave him no small trouble, by 
exhorting him to beware of many persons of rank, 
and to forbid them the court; whether it was 
their affection made them really apprehensive for 
him, or whether it was only a colour for raising 
commotions and wars. One day the emperor 
himself had sent Crispinus orders to bring the 
seventeenth cohort from Ostia, and in order to do 
it without interruption, that officer began to pre- 
pare for it as soon as it grew dark, and to pack 
up the arms in waggons. Upon which some of 
the most turbulent cried out, that Crispinus was 
come with no good intention, that the senate had 
some design against the government, and that the 
arms he was going to carry were to be made use 
of against Cxsar, not for him. This notion soon 
spread, and exasperated numbers ; some laid hold 
on the waggons, while others killed two centu- 
rions who endeavoured to quell the mutiny, and 
Crispinus himself. Then the whole party arned, 
and exhorting each other to go to the emperor’s 
assistance, they marched straight to Rome. 
Being informed there that eighty senators 
supped with him that evening, they hastened to 
the palace, saying, then was the time to crush all 
Cxsar s enemies, at once. The city was greatly 
alarmed, expecting to be plundered immediately. 
Inc palace,, too, was in the utmost confusion, 
and Otho himself in unspeakable distress. For 

i '} as . un ^ cr aa d concern for the senators 
while they were afraid of him ; and he saw they 
kept their eyes fixed upon him in silence and 
extreme consternation; some having even brought 
their wives with them to supper. He therefore 
ordered the principal officers of the guards to go 
and speak to the soldiers and endeavour to ap- 
pcasc them, and at the same time sent out his 
gu«:s at another door. They had scarce made 
their escape when the soldiers rushed into the 
room, and asked what was become of the enemies 

'7 lter ' V 'J 10 , a . man of consular 
' n Ga ^ ,:i in tllc Government 
RuST nC: CaU<d &<*«*'** but Cluvius 


of Cxsar. The emperor then, rising from his 
couch, used many arguments to satisfy them, and 
by entreaties and. tears at last prevailed upon 
them with much difficulty to desist. 

Next day, having presented the soldiers with 
1250 drachmas a man, he entered the camp. 
On this occasion he commended the troops as 
in general well affected to his government, but 
at the. same time he told them there were some 
designing men amongst them, who by their cabals 
brought his moderation and their fidelity both 
into question : these, he said, deserved their re- 
sentment, and he hoped they would assist him in 
punishing them. They applauded his speech/ . 
and desired him to chastise whatever persons hd; v 
thought proper; but he pitched upon two onl>r 
for capital punishment, whom no man couldV. 
possibly regret, and then returned to.liis palace. ' 

Those who had conceived an affection for Otho, 
and placed a confidence in him, admired this change 
in his conduct. But others thought it was no 
more than a piece of policy which the times neces- 
sarily required, and that he assumed a popular 
behaviour on account of the impending war. For 
now he had undoubted intelligence that Yitellius 
had taken the title of emperor and. all the ensigns 
of supreme power, and.couriers daily arrived with 
news of continual additions to his party. Other 
messengers also arrived, with accounts that the 
forces in Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Mysia, with 
their generals, had declared for. Otho. And a 
few days after, he received obliging letters from 
Mucianus and Vespasian, who both commanded 
numerous armies, the one in Syria, and the other 
in Judxa. *V 

. Elated with this intelligence, he wrote to Vitcl-^ 
lius, advising him not to aspire to things above | 
his rank, and promised, in case he desisted, to 
supply him liberally with money, and gave him 
a city in which he might spend his days in. pica- ^ 
sure and repose. Vitellius at first gave him an 
answer, in which ridicule was tempered with 
civility. But afterwards, bein" both thoroughly 
exasperated, they wrote to cacn other in a style 
of the bitterest invective. Not that their mutual 
reproaches were groundless, but it was absurd 
for the one to insult the other with what might 
with equal justice be objected to both. .For their 
charges consisted of prodigality, offeminacy, in- 
capacity for war, their former poverty and im- 
mense debts ; such articles that it is hard to say 
which of them had the advantage. 

As to the stories of prodigies and apparitions 
at that time, many of them were founded upon 
vague reports that could not be traced to. their 
author. But in the capitol tficre was a Victory 
mounted upon a chariot, and numbers of people 
saw her let the reins fall out of her hands, as if 
she had lost the power to hold them. And in the 
island of the Tybcr, the statue of Julius Cxsar 
turned from west to east, without either earth- 1 
quake or whirlwind to move it. A circumstance / 1 
which is said likewise to have happened when/ 
Vespasian openly took upon him the direction of 
affairs. The inundation of the Tvbcr, too, was 
considered by the populace as a bad omen. It 
was at a time, indeed, when rivers usually over- 
flow their banks ; but the flood, never rose so high 
before, nor was so ruinous in its effects ; for now 
it laid great part of the city under water, par- 
ticularly the com market, and caused a famine 
which continued for some days. 
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About this time news was brought that Cecina 
and A aiens, who acted for Vitclfius, had seized 
the passes of the Alps. And in Rome Dolabclla, 
Who was of an illustrious family, was suspected 
by the guards of some disloyal design. Otho, 
cither fearing him, or some other whom he could 
influence, sent him to Aquinum, with assurances 
of friendly treatment. When the emperor came 
to select the officers that were to attend him on 
ills march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of 
Vitcllius, to be of the number, without either 
?:.°, mo V n A or ! ?"'cnng him in point of rank. He 
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\ took also particular care of the mother and wife 
Sof \ itcllius, and endeavoured to put them in a 
Situation where they had nothing to fear The 
•government of Rome he gave to Flavius Sabinus, 
/the brother of Vespasian ; cither with an intention 
X to do honour to Nero (for he had formerly given 
/ him that appointment, and Galba had deprived 
him of it), or else to show his affection to Ves- 
pasian by promoting liis-brother. _ 

Otho himself stopped at Brixillum, a town in 
Italy near the Po, nnd ordered the army to march 
on under the conduct of his lieutenants, Marius 
Cclsus, Suetonius Paulinus, Gallus and Spurina, 
Officers of great reputation. But they could not 
pursue the plan of operations they had formed, 
by reason of the obstinacy and disorderly be- 
haviour of the soldiers, who declared that they 
had made the emperor, and they would be com- 
manded by him only. The enemy’s troops were 
not under much better discipline : they, too, were 
refractory and disobedient to their officers, and on 
the same account. Vet they had seen service, 
yand were accustomed to fatigue t whereas Otho’s 
>1 nen had been used to idleness, and their manner 
'j « living was quite different from that in the field. 

• Indeed, they had spent most of their time at 
public spectacles and the entertainments of the 
1 theatre, and were come to that degree of inso- 
lence, that they did not pretend to be unable to 
perform the services they were ordered upon, 
but affected to be above them. Spurina, who 
attempted to use compulsion, was in danger of 
being killed by them. They spared no manner 
of abuse, calling him traitor, and telling him that 
it was he who ruined the affairs of Cxsar, nnd 
purposely missed the fairest opportunities. Some 
of them came in the night intoxicated with liquor 
to his tent, and demanded their discharge, for 
they had to go, they said, to Caesar, to accuse 
him. 

The cause, however, and Spurina with it, re- 
ceived some benefit from the insult which these 
troops met with at Placentia. Those of Viteliius 
came up to the walls, and ridiculed Otho's men 
who were appointed to defend them : calling 
them. players and dancers, fit only to attend the 
Pythian and Olympic games; fellows who knew 
nothing of war, who had not even made one 

j campaign, who were swollen up with pride merely 
because they had cut off the head of a poor un- 
armed old man (meaning Galba) ; wretches that 
durst not.look men in the face, or stand anything 
like a fair and open battle. They were so cut 
with these reproaches, and so desirous of revenge, 
that they threw themselves at Spurina's feet, and 
begged . of him to command and employ them 
on whatever service he thought proper, assuring 
him that there was neither danger nor labour 
which they would decline. After this, the enemy 
made a vigorous attack upon the town, and plied 


their, battering engines with all their force; but 
bpurma s men repulsed them with great slaughter 
and by that means kept possession of one ff the 
Itffiy respectable an<1 most flourishing towns in 

.tjf Ia , ust observed of Otho’s officers in genera?, 

th =y.'yere more obliging in their behaviour 

Vhol!,W C r S ?nd pnvat r e P s ? ons than those of 
■> ecl . na > t ? ne of the latter, had nothing 
popular either in his address or his figure. He 
was of a gigantic size and most uncouth appear- 
ance ; for he wore breeches and long sleeves in 
the manner of the Gauls, even while his standard 
was Roman, and whilst he gave his instructions 
to Roman officers. His wife followed him on 
horseback, in a rich dress, and was attended by 
a select party of cavalry. Fabius Valens, the 
other general, had a passion for money, which 
was not to be satisfied by any plunder from the 
enemy, or exactions and contributions from the 
allies. Insomuch that he was believed to proceed 
more slowly for the sake of collecting gold as he 
went, and therefore was not up at the first action, 
borne, indeed, accuse Cecina of hastening to give 
battle before the arrival of Valens, in order that 
the victory might be all his own ; and, beside other 
less faults, they charged him not only with attack- 
ing at an unseasonable time, but with not main- 
taining the combat so gallantly as he ought to 
have done : all which errors nearly ruined the 
affairs, of his party. 

Cecina, after lus repulse at Placentia, marched 
against Cremona, another rich and great city. In 
the mean time Annius Gallus, who was going to join 
Spurina at Placentia, had intelligence by the way 
that he war, victorious, and that the siege was 
raised. But being informed at the same time that 
Cremona was in danger, he led his forces thither, 
and encamped very near the enemy. Afterwards 
other officers brought in reinforcements. Cecina 
posted a strong body of infantry under cover of 
some trees and thickets ; after which, he ordered 
his cavalry to advance, and if the enemy attacked 
them, to give way by degrees, and retire, till they 
had drawn them into the ambuscade. But Celsus 
being informed of his intention by some deserters, 
advanced with his best cavalry against Cecina’s 
troops ; and, upon their retreating, he pursued 
with so much caution that he surrounded the 
corps that lay in ambush. Having thus put them 
in confusion, he called the legions from the camp : 
and it appears, that if they had come up in time 
to support the horse., Cecina’s whole army would 
have been cut in pieces. But as Paulinus ad- 
vanced very slowly,* he was censured for having 
used more precaution than became a general of 
his character. Nay, the soldiers accused him 
of treachery, and. endeavoured, to incense Otho 
against him, insisting that the victory was in their 
hands, and that if it was not complete, it was 
owing entirely to the mismanagement of their 
generals. Otho did not so much believe these 
representations, as he was willing to appear not to 


* Tacitus tells us, that Paulinus .was naturally 
slow and irresolute. On this occasion he charges 
him with two errors. The first was, that, instead 
of advancing immediately to the charge, and sup- 
porting His cavalry, he * trifled away the time m 
filling up the trenches ;.the second, that he did 
not avail himself of the disorder of the enemy, but 
sounded much too early a retreat. 
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disbelieve them. He therefore sent his brother 
Titianus to the army, with Proculus the captain 
of his guard ; Titianus had the command in 
appearance, and Proculus in reality. Cclsus and 
Paulinus had the title of friends and counsellors, 
but not the least authority in the direction of 
affairs. _ . 

The enemy, too, were not without their dis- 
satisfactions and disorder, particularly amongst ; 
the forces of Valcns. For when they were 
informed of what happened at the ambuscade, 
they expressed their indignation that their general 
did not put it in their power to be there, that they 
might have used their endeavours to save so many 
brave men who perished in that action. They 
were even inclined to despatch him : but having 
pacified diem with much difficulty, he decamped 
and joined Cecina. 

In the mean time Otho came to the camp at 
Bedriacum, a small town near Cremona, and 
there held a council of war. Proculus and 
Titianus were of opinion, that he ought to give 
battle, while the army retained those high spirits 
with which the late victory had inspired them, 
and not suffer that ardour to cool, nor wait till 
Vitcllius came in person from Gaul. But Pau- 
linus was against it. “ The enemy, " said he, 
“have received all their troops, and have no 
further preparations to make for the combat ; 
whereas Otho will have from Mysia and Pannonia 
forces as numerous as those he has already, if he 
will wait his own opportunity, instead of giving 
one to the enemy. And certainly the army he 
now has, if with their small numbers they have so 
much ardour, will not fight with less but greater 
spirit when they see their numbers so much- 
increased. Besides, the gaining of time makes 
for us, because we have everything in abundance, 
but delays must greatly distress Cecina and his 
colleague for necessaries, because they lie in an 
enemy’s country." 

. Marius Cclsus supported the opinion of Pau- 
linus. Annius Gallus could not attend, because 
he had received some hurt by a fall from his 
horse, and was under cure. Otho therefore 
wrote to him, and Gallus advised him not to pre- 
cipitate matters, but to wait for the army from 
Mysia, which was already on the way. Otho, 
however, w'ould not be guided by these counsels, 
and the opinion of those prevailed who w'ere for 
hazarding a battle immediately. Different reasons 
are, indeed, alleged for this resolution. The 
most probable is, that the praetorian cohorts, 
which composed the emperor's guards, now 
coming to taste what real war was, longed to be 
once more at a distance from it, to return to 
the ease, the company, and public diversions of 
Rome; and therefore they could not be restrained 
l * ie £ r ^Scrocss for a battle, for they imagined 
that they could overpower the enemy at the first 
charge. Besides, Otho seems to have been no 
longer able to support himself in a state of sus- 
Su ,. -* in * l . vcrs " lon to the thoughts ofdanger 
rw i dissipation' and effeminacy given him ! 

O erburdened then by his cares, he hastened to 
tree himself from their weight ; he covered his 
SsJSn leapcd d ? wn lhe precipice; he com- 
Svtnofll?* ° nC . C '° l f 0 rt, i n '- Such i5 thc account 

SfoSteE# onuor SccUDdus ’ ,vh0 

, ,1 ? t the < P«ti« were much 

- d ,0 “y d °"n their arms, and unite in 


choosing an emperor out of the best generals they 
had ; or, if they could not agree upon it, to leave 
the election to the senate. Nor is it improbable, 
as the two who were called emperors were neither 
of them men of reputation, that thc experienced 
and prudent part of the soldiers should form such 
a design : for they could not but reflect how 
unhappy and dreadful a thing it would be to 
plunge themselves into the same calamities, which 
the Romans could not bring upon each other 
without aching hearts, in the quarrels of Sylla and / 
Marius, of Ccesar and Pompey.: and for what ? V 
but to provide an empire to minister to the in-i J \ 
satiable appetite and the drunkenness of Vitellius,!’ ' 
or to the luxury and debaucheries of OthoVV) 
These considerations are supposed. to have in-?(‘ 
duced Celsus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes 
that matters might be compromised without the * 
sword ; while Otho, out of fear of such an agree- 
ment, hastened the battle. 

In the mean time he returned to Brixillum,* 
which certainly wras an additional error : for by 
that step he deprived the combatants of thc. re- 
verence and emulation which .his presence might 
have inspired, and took a considerable limb from 
the body of the army, I mean some of the best 
and most active men, both horse and foot, for his 
body-guard. There happened about that time 
a rencontre upon the Po, while Cecma’s troops 
endeavoured to lay a bridge over that river, and 
Otho’s to prevent it. The latter finding their 
efforts ineffectual, put a quantity of torches well 
covered with brimstone and pitch into some boats, 
w-hich were carried by the wind and current upon 
the enemy’s work. First smoke, and afterwards \L 
a bright flame arose ; upon w-hich Cecina's men 
were so terrified that they leaped into the river, 
overset their boats, and w ere entirely, exposed to , 
their enemies, who laughed at their awkward jj 
distress. % 

The German troops, however, beat Otho s 
gladiators in a little island of the Po, and killed 
a considerable number of them. Otho’s army 
that was in Bedriacum, resenting this affront, 
insisted on being led out to battle.. Accordingly 
Proculus inarched, and pitched his camp at the 
distance of fifty furlongs from Bedriacum. But 
he chose his ground in a very unskilful manner ; 
for, though it was in thc spring season, and the 
country afforded many springs and rivulets, lus 
army was distressed for water. Next day, Pro- 
culus was for marching against thc enemy, who 
lay not less than 100 furlongs off : but Paulinus 
would not agree to it. He said, they ought to 
keep the post they had taken, rather than fatigue 
themselves first, and then immediately engage 
an enemy, who could arm and put themselves m 
order of battle at their leisure, while they were 
making such a march w-ith all the encumbrance 
of baggage and servants. Thc generals disputed 
the point, till a Numidian horseman came with 
letters from Otho, ordering them to make no 
longer delay, but proceed to the attack without 
losing a moment's time. They then decamped 

* It was debated in council, whether the em- 
peror should be present in the action, or not. 
Marius Celsus and Paulinus durst not vote for it, ^ 
lest they should seem inclined to. expose his* 
person. He therefore re tired .to Brixillum.W'hich 
was a circumstance that contributed not a little to 
his ruin. 
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of course, and went to seek the .enemy. The tempt fortune any more* sinr^ Cntn e„* * 
ne^ys of their approach threw Cecina into great in refusing to sSbmfc to <Lsar after the hJ&FS 

tile sS HaStsa* 
armed ' ; nd 

th?S g of th thepI , ry STtoSStS^ fyeTgooT m vKiV'SfS. 


the best Of the cavalry were directed to skirmish h^ inconltancy P ySW m“n hav°e one a£ 
At that moment a report was spread, from what vantage which she canfot deprive' them of and 

“ -ail themselvef P olThdr el L°4n^ 


Vitellius’s officers were coming over toih£ 

therefore, as they approached, prevailed with the officers, and on sounding The 
• *!j e y saluted them in a friendly manner, calling private men they found them desirous of peace 
1 th S r fe!1<n Y, soldiers. But instead of re- Titianus himself was of opinion that they ou"ht 
1 ceiymg the appellation, they answered with a to send ambassadors to treat for a coalition “in 
r I'u'f'ti and hostl!e ® Ilout - , Tf > e consequence was, pursuance of which, Celsus and Gallus were 
’ ‘hat.Ae persons who made the compliment were charged with a commission to Cecina and Vaiens 
dispirited, and the rest suspected them of treason. As they were upon the road, they met some 
This was the first thing that disconcerted Otho s centurions, who informed them that Vitellius’s 
U°°.P, S >/°I fa y this tune the enemy had charged, army was advancing to Bedriacum, and that they 
Besides, they could preserve no order ; the inter- were sent before by their generats with proposals 
mixture of the baggage, and the nature of the for an accommodation. Celsus and GafiusTom- 
ground, preventing any regular movement. For mended their design, and desired them to go 
the ground was so full of ditches and other xn- back with them to meet Cecina. 
equalities, that they were forced to break their When they approached that general’s army 
ranks and wheel about to avoid them, and could Celsus was in great danger ; for the cavalry that 
only fight in small parties. There were but two were beaten in the affair of the ambuscade, 
legions, one of Vltelhliss called the devourcr , happened to be in the van, and they no sooner 
and one ot Otho s called the succourer, which saw Celsus, than they advanced with loud shouts 
could disentangle themselves from the defiles and against him. The centurions, however, put 
gam the open plain. These engaged in a regular themselves before him, and the other officers 
battle, and fought a long time. Others men were called out to them, to do him no violence. Cecina 
vigorous and brave, but they had not seen so himself, when he was informed of the tumult, 
much as one action before this; on the .other rode up and quelled it, and after he had made his 
hand, those of Vitellms had much experience in compliments to Celsus in a very obliging manner, 

' the field, but they were old, and their strength accompanied him to Bedriacum. 
decaying. ... In the mean time, Titianus repenting that he 

Otho s legion coming on with great fury, mowed had sent the ambassadors, placed the most reso- 
! down the first ranks, and took the eagle. The lute of the soldiers again upon the walls, and ex- 
enemy, filled with shame and resentment, ad- horted the rest to be assisting. But when Cecina 
vanced to chastise them, slew Orphidius, who rode up and offered his hand, not a man of them 
commanded the legion, and took several stand- could resist him. Some saluted his men from 
ards. Amongst the gladiators, who had the the walls, and others opened the gates; after 
reputation of being brave feliows, and excellent which they went out and mixed with the troops 
at close fighting, Alphenus Varus brought lip the that were coming up. Instead of acts of hostility, 
Batavians, who come from an island formed by there was nothing but mutual caresses and other 
the Rhine, and are the best cavalry in Germany, demonstrations of friendship ; in consequence of 
A few of the gladiators made head against them, which, they all took the oath to Vitellius, and 
but the greatest part fled to the river, and falling ranged themselves under his banner, 
in with some of the enemy’s infantry that was This is the account which most of those that 
posted there, were all cut in pieces. But none were in the battle give of it ; but at the same 
behaved so ill that day as the praetorian bands. time_ they confess that they did not know all the 
They did not even wait to receive the enemy's particulars, because of the confused manner in 
charge, and in their flight they broke through which they fought and the inequality of the 
the troops that as yet stood their ground, and put ground. Long after, when I was passing over 
them in disorder. . Nevertheless, many of Otno’s the field of battle, Mestrius Florus, a person of 
men were irresistible in the quarter where they consular dignity, showed me an old man, who in 
fought, and opened a way through the victorious his youth had served under Otho, with others_ of 
enemy to their camp. But Proculus and Paulinas the same age with himself, not from inclination 
took another way ; for they dreaded the soldiers, but by constraint.* He told me also that on 


who already blamed their generals for the loss 
of the day. 


. * From this .passage Dacier would infer, that 


Annius Gallus received into the city all the the Life of Otho was not written by Plutarch. 
Scattered parties, and endeavoured to encourage He says, a person who served a young man under 
them by assurances that the advantage upon the Otho, could not be old at the time when Plutarch 
whole was equal, and that their troops had the can be supposed to have visited that field of 
superiority in many parts of the field. But battle. His argument is this. That battle was 
Marius Celsus assembled the principal officers, fought in the year of Christ 69 : Plutarch re- 
and desired them to consider of measures that turned from Italy to Chasronea about the end 
might save their country. “After such an of Domitian’s reign, in the year of Christ 93 
expense of Roman blood," said he, " Otho him- .or 94, and never left his native city any more, 
self, if he has a patriotic principle, would not As this retreat of Plutarch s was only twenty-four 
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visiting the field after the battle, he saw a large 
pile of dead bodies as high as the head of a man ; 
and upon inquiring into the reason, he could 
neither discover it himself, nor get any informa- 
tion about it. It was no wonder that there was 
a great carnage in case of a general rout, because 
in a civil war they snake no prisoners ; for such 
captives would be of no advantage to the con- 
querors ; but it is difficult to assign a reason why 
the carcases should be piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happens) 
was first brought to Otho, and afterwards some of 
the wounded came and assured him that the 
battle was lost. On this occasion it was nothing 
extraordinary that his friends strove to encourage 
him and keep him from desponding; but the 
attachment of the soldiers to him exceeds all belief. 
None of them left him, or went over to the enemy, 
or consulted his own safety, even when their 
chief -despaired of his. On the contrary, they 
crowded his gates ; they called him emperor ; 
they left no form of application untried; they 
kissed his hands, they fell at Jits feet, and with 
groans and tears entreated him not to forsake 
them, nor give them up to their enemies, but to 
employ their hearts and hands to the last moment 
of their lives. They all joined in this request ; 
and one of the private men, drawing his sword, 
thus addressed himself to Otho : “ Know, Ocsar, 
what your soldiers are ready to do for you/* and 
immediately plunged the steel into his heart. 

Otho was not moved at this affecting scene, but, 
with a cheerful and steady countenance, looking 
round upon'the company, spoke as follows : “This 
day, my fellow soldiers, 1 consider as a more 
happy one than that on which you made me 
emperor, when I see you thus disposed, and am 
so great in your opinion. But deprive me not of 
a stilly greater happiness, that of laying down my 
life with honour for so many generous Romans. 
If I am worthy of the Roman empire, I ought to 
shed my blood for my country. I know the victory 
my adversaries have gained is by no means de- 
cisive. I have ’intelligence that my army from 


or twenty-five years after the battle of Bedria- 
cum, he concludes that a person who fought in 
that battle, a young man, could not possibly be 
old when Plutarch made the tour of Italy ; and 
therefore conjectures that this, as well as the Life 
of Galba, must have been written by a son of 
Plutarch. 

But we think no argument, in a matter of such 
importance, ought to be adduced from a passage 
manifestly corrupt. For instead of ovra raXaior, 
we must either read fva ovra raXaiov, or *ov Se 
cnXajoy f » a, to make either Greek or sense of it. 

. Lamprins, in the catalogue, ascribes these two 
lives to his father. Nor do wc see such a dis- 
similarity to Plutarch’s ether writings, either in 
the style or manner, as warrants us to conclude 
that they arc not of his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them into 
his edition, because he found them among the 
cf-ttscula ; and, as some of the cfuscvla were 
supposed to be spurious, he believed too hastily 
that these were of the number. 

Wc think the loss of Plutarch’s other lives of 
the emperors a real loss to the world, and should 
have been glad if they had come down to us, even 
in the same imperfect condition, as to the text, as 
those of Galba and Otho. 


Mysia is at the distance of but a few days’ march ; 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt, are pouring their legions 
upon the Adriatic ;.the forces in Judcca declare for 
us ; the senate is with us ; and the very wives and 
children of our enemies are so many pledges in our 
hands. But we are not fighting for Italy with 
Hannibal, or Pyrrhus, or the Cimbrians ; our dis- 
pute is with the Romans; and whatever party 
prevails, whether we conquer or are conquered, 
our country must suffer. Under the victor’s joy 
she bleeds. Believe, then, my friends, that I can 
die with greater glory than reign ; for I know no 
benefit that Rome can reap from my victory equal 
to what I shall confer upon her by sacrificing 
myself for peace and unanimity, and to prevent 1 
Italy from beholding such another day as this ! ” 

After lie had made this speech, and showed 
himself immovable to those who attempted to 
alter his resolution, he desired his friends and 
such senators as were present, to leave him, and 
provide for their own safety. To those that were 
absent he sent the same commands, and signified 
his pleasure to the cities by letters, that they 
should receive them honourably, and supply them 
with good convoys. 

He then called his nephew Cocccius,* who was 
yet very young,. and bade him compose himself, 
and not fear Vitellius. “ I have taken the same 
care/’ said he, “of his mother, his wife, and 
children, as if they had been my own. And for 
the same reason, I mean for your sake, I deferred 
the adoption which I intended you : for I thought 
proper to wait the issue of this war, that you 
might reign with me if I conquered, and not fall 
with me if I was overcome. ' The last, thing, my'' 
son, I have to recommend to you is, ’ neither 
entirely to forget, nor yet to remember too well, 
that you had an emperor for your uncle.” 

A moment after he heard a great noise and 
tumult at his gate. The soldiers seeing the 
senators retiring, threatened to kill them if they 
moved a step farther or abandoned the emperor. 
Otho, in great concern for them, showed himself 
again at the door, but no longer with a mild and 
supplicating air ; on the contrary, he cast such a 
stern and angry look upon the most turbulent 
part of them, that they withdrew in great fear and 
confusion. 

In the evening he was thirst y, and drank a little 
water. Then he had two swords brought him, 
and having examined the points of both a long 
time, he sent away the. one and put the other 
under his arm. After this he called his servants, 
and with many expressions of kindness gave them 
money. Not that he chose to be lavish of what 
would soon be another’s ; for he. gave, to some 
more, and to some lcss,.proportioning his bounty 
to.thcir merit, and paying a strict regard to pro- 
priety. 

When he had dismissed them, he dedicated the 
remainder of.the night to repose, and slept so 
sound that his chamberlains heard him at the 
door. Early in the. morning he called his freed- 
man, who assisted hint in the care of the senators, 
and ordered him to make the proper inquiries 
about them. The answer he brought was, that 
they wcrcgone,.and had been provided with every- 
thing they desired. Upon which he said, “Go 
you, then, and show yourself to the soldiers, that 
they may not imagine you have assisted me in 


• Tacitus and Suetonius call him Cccceianus. 
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despatching- myself, and put you to some cruel 
death for it.” 

As soon as the frccdman was gone out, he fixed 
the hilt of his sword upon the ground, and holding 
it with both hands, fell upon it with so much force, 
that he expired with one groan. The servants 
who waited without heard the groan, and burst 
into a loud lamentation, which was echoed through 
the camp and the city. The soldiers ran to the 
gates with the most pitiable wailings and most 
unfeigned grief, reproaching themselves for not 
^guarding their emperor, and preventing his dying 
S'or them. Not one of them would leave him. to 
tlrovidc for himself though the enemy was ap- 
proaching. They attired the body in a magnifi- 
’fcnl manner, and prepared a funeral pile', after 
/which they attended the procession in their ar- 
mour, and happy was the man that could coma 
to support his bier. Some hnecled and kissed his 
wound, some grasped his band, and others pros- 
trated themselves on the ground, and adored him 
at a distance. Nay, there were some who threw 
their torches upon the pile, and then slew them- 
selves. Not that they had received any extra- 
ordinary favours from the deceased, or were afraid 
of suffering under the hands of the conqueror ; 
but it seems that no king or tyrant was ever so pas- 
sionately fond of governing as they were of being 
governed by Otho. Nor did their affection cease 
with his death ; it survived the grave, and termi- 
nated in the hatred and destruction of Vitellius. 
Of that we shall give an account in its proper 
place. 

. After they had interred the remains of Otho, 


they erected a monument over them, which 
neither by its size nor by any pomp of epitaph, 
could excite the least envy. 1 have seen it at 
Brixillum ; it was very modest, and the inscrip- 
tion only thus: to the memory of makcus 
otho. 

Otho died at the age of thirty-seven, having 
reigned only three months. Those who find fault 
with his life are not more respectable, either for 
their numbers or for their rank, than those who 
applaud his death : for, though his life was not 
much better than that of Nero, yet his death was 
nobler. 

The soldiers were extremely incensed against 
Pollio, one of the principal officers of the guards, 
for persuading them to take the oath immediately 
to Vitellius ; and being informed, that there were 
still some senators on the spot, they let the others 
pass, but solicited Virginius Rufus in a very- 
troublesome manner. They went in arms to his 
house, and insisted that he should take the im- 
perial title, or at least be their mediator with the 
conqueror. But he who had refused to accept 
that titlcfrom them when they were victorious, 
thought it would be the greatest madness to 
embrace it after they were beaten. And he was 
afraid of applying to the Germans in their behalf, 
because he had obliged that people to do many 
things contrary to their inclinations. He there- 
fore went out privately at another door. When 
the soldiers found that he had left them, they 
took the oath to Vitellius, and having obtained 
their pardon, were enrolled amongst the troops 
of Cecina. 




AN 


ACCOUNT OF WEIGHTS* MEASURES, 

AND 

DENOMINATIONS OF MONEY, 

MENTIONED BY PLUTARCH. 

From Ihc Tables of Doctor Arbuthnot. 


WEIGHTS. 


The Roman libra or potina ... 

The Attic mina or pound 

The Attic talent, equal to Co mime ... 


DRY MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


The Roman modius ... 

The Attic chocnix, one pint, 15,705’ solid inches 
The Attic medimnus... 


LIQUID MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
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10 18 13? 
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pal. pints. 
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MEASURE; 


S OF LENGTH. 


The cotyle 
The evathus 
'Die chus 


The Roman foot ... 

The Roman cubit 
The Roman pace 
'I’he Roman furlong 
'Die Roman mile 
The Grecian cubit 
The Grecian furlong 
The Grecian mile 

N.E. In this computation, the English pace is five feet. 
MONEY. 

The quadrans, about 
The as... 

The sestertius 

The sestertium, equal. to iooo sestertii 
The denarius 
'The Attic obolus 
The drachma 

The mina, equal to 100 drachma:... 

The talent, cquai'to 60 minre 

The statcr-aurcus of the Greeks, weighing two Attic drachms 
The stater-daricus ... ... ... ... — . ••• 

The Roman aureus was of different value at different periods. According 
to the proportion mentioned by Tacitus, when it exchanged for 25 
denarii, it was of the same value as the Grecian stater 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


FROM DACIER AND OTHER WAITERS. 
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of the 

world I 

Oljrapiad 


of 

lome 

Tirtit 

world 


1 

—4371 

737 

Deucalion's deluge 

761 

5** 

3370 

1. 1. 

2547 

627 

Minos I. son of Jupiter 

651 

401 



^eo 

and Europa. 

Minos II. grandson of 

500 

250 


lv. 2. 

=69S 

the first. 



339* 

1 





340 * 

Ivii. 4. 

\ 

Tvrcst.TO. N 





2720 

■»54 

The expedition of the 

473 

1228 




Argonauts. Theseus 
attended Jason in it. 



344= 

Ixviii. 1. 


276S 

406 

Troy taken. Demo- 

430 

rx8o 




phoon the son of The- 
seus was at the siege. 






=847 

327 

The return of the Hera- 

35 1 

IIOI 

3444 

lxviii. 3. 



clidone to Pclopon- 





nesus. 





2SS0 

=94 

The first war of the 

318 

106S 




Athenians against 






Sparta. 

Codnis devotes himself. 





=S 94 

2SS 

The Helots subdued by 

304 

*055 





Agis. 




2poS 

cCC 

The Ionic migration ... 

290 

1040 

344B 

Ixix. 3. 

3045 

129 

Lycurgus flourishes 

153 

904 


Oljmjdidi 




3459 

Lxxii. x. 

3*74 

1. 

The Fit's t Olympiad . 

-5 

774 












Romulus. 

of 




319S 

320* 



Bone 


3461 

Ixxii. 2. 

vii. 4. 

The rape of the Sabine 

4 

747 

3462 

Ixxiii. x. 

3-35 

xvi. x. 

The death of Romulus . 

3s 

713 

3463 

lxxiii. 2. 



Numa. 





3-3- 

1 XVi :. 3* 

Numa elected king 

39 

712 



3 = 7S 

1 XXVll. 2. 

Numa dies 

82 

669 





Solon. 








*53 

59s 

3467 

Ixxiv. 2. 

3350! — 

Cylon’s conspiracy 



3354’ *1VI. 1. 

Epimenides goes to 

*57 

594 





Athens, and expiates 
the city. He dies 
soon after at the ape 







of 154. The seven 



347 C 

lx XV. T. 



■wise men : /Esop and 



347* 

lxxv. 2. 


9 xhi. 3. 

Anacharsis flourish. 



347-1 


33! 

Solon Archon 



Ixxvii. 2. 


1 

Crersus, king of Lydia. 





Pj’thagoras goes into 
Italy. 

Pisistratus sets up his 
tyranny. 

Cyrus, king of Persia ... 
Croesus taken 


Publicola 

s chosen consul in tl 
room of Collatinus. 

Irutus fights Aruns, tl 
eldest son of Tarquin. 
Both are killed. 
PublicoU consul 
third time. Hi: 
league Horatius Pul- 
villus dedicates the 
temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus. 

Horatius Codes defends 
the Sublician bridge 
against the Tuscans. 

Publicola dies 

Zeno Eleates flourished 
The battle of Marathon 


CORIOLANUS 

Is banished and retires 
to the Volsci. 

Herodotus is bom ^ 

Coriolanus besieges 
Rome : but being pre- 
vailed upon by his 
mother to retire, is 
stoned to death by 
the Volsci. 

Aristides 

Is banished for ten years, 
but recalled at the ex- 
piration of three. 

Themistocles. 

The battle of Salamis ... 

The battle of Platma ... 

Thucydides is bom 

Themistocles is banished 
by the Ostracism. 


Rome' 

Thrlit 

*73 

578 

104 

557 

204 

547 

245 

506 

247 

504 


500 
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489 
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485 


481 
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477 

474 

469 
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Agesilaus 



3480 Ixxvii. 3 . 

Rent* tlic Persians both 
at sea and land. 

=S 3 

4 GS 

3533 

xcv. 4 . 

Ascends the Spartan 

356 

395 

3< s ‘ 

35C» 

txxvu.4- 

hvxxn. 3 . 

Socrates is boro. He 
lived 7 » years. 

Cimon dies. Alcibiades 

=84 

3°3 

4 C 7 

448 

3554 

3555 

xevi. 1 . 

xevi. 2 . 

I.ysamlcr sent to the 
Hellespont. 

Agesilaus defeats tile 

357 

394 



bom the same venr. 
Herodotus nnd Tim* 



Persian cavalry'. Ly- 
sandcr dies. 





\ 


cydidcs flourish ; the 



3361 

xcvii. 4 . 

The Roman 4 ; lose the 


387 

f 


Inner r» 32 or 37 years 
younger than the for- 




battle of Aliia. 





~ 

Pindar dies to years old 

— 

440 



Camiluis 








356= 

isC6 

^XCVilf. 2 . 

Retires to Ardca 

365 

369 

372 

377 

386 



l’«:ici.ns 



xeix. 1 . 


3®= 

379 

374 

35 >9 

Ix.wrii, 

Stirs up the I’cloponnc- 

3 - 2 

429 

3369 xeix. 4 . 
3574 Ct. 1 . 

Demosthenes born 

Chabrias defeats the 



37 years. lie was 
very young « Iren the 
Remans sent the 13c- 
remviri to Athens for 





Lacedaemonians. 






3579 

.. 

cm c. 

Peace between llie 
Athenians and Lacc- 
dremonians. 

3 S 2 

369 



Solon's laws. 





i he important battle of 




4* ... 
Ixxx\iu 

*■ 


324 

3-5 




bcuctra. 



35*2 

J’lato bora 

4=6 



J’/.T-ONBAS, 




Xerxes hilled by Aria- 



3580 

cii. 3 . 

General of the ' 11 1 chans. 

383 

36 S 



banus. 




He headed the sacred 




Nicias. 





hand the year before 
at I-cuctra, where 









Kpaminondas com- 



5535 

mi. r. 

The Athenians umlcr- 

33 s 

H3 



manded in chief. 




take the Sicilian war. 

358= 

chi. 1 . 

Dionysius the elder, 

385 

366 

5337 

M.l. 4. 

N icias beaten anti put 

34° 

4>» 


tyrant of Sicily, dies. 



to death in Sicily. 



nnd is succcdcd by 
his son. 








Al.cimADirs 



3584 

cm. 3 . 

Isocrates flourishes ...... 

3 S 7 

364 

353 s 

xcii. x. 

Takes refuge at Sparta, 

— 

— 



... 

1 IMOLHON 




and afterwards 







3533 

xcii. c. 

amongst the Persians. 
Dionysius the elder, now 
tyrant of Sicily. 
Sophocles dies, aged pi 

34= 

409 

A 07 

35S5 

chi. 4 . 

Kills his brother Ti mo- 
phancs, who was set- 
ting himself up tyrant 

38 s 

363 

— 

— 

Euripides dies, aged 7 s 



406 

3586 

civ. 1 . 

l’clopidas defeats Alex- 

— 

— 







under the tyrant of 





LvSAKDf.tt 





Plicrrc, but falls in 



3543 

xciti. 4 . 

Puts an end to the Polo- 

34S 

403 

3387 

civ. 2 . 

t)jc battle. 

The famous battle of 

390 

361 



ponnesian war, and 

establishes the thirty 



Mantinca, in which 
Rpnminondas, though 
victorious, is killed by 
the son of Xenophon. 







tyrants at Athens. 
Thrasybulus expels 

— 

401 



- 




them. 



3388 

3589 

» _ 


391 

39 = 

jGO 

354 c 

xch*. 1 . 

Alcibiades put to death 
by order of Pharna- 
ba*tJS. 

319 

40 = 

civ. 4 . 

Artaxcr.vcs dies. So 
docs Agesilaus. 

359 
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Dion 



3J49 

xciv. j. 

Overthrows his brother 

35= 

399 

3593 

cv. 4 . 

Expels Dionysius the 

396 

355 

* 

Cyrus in a great battle. 
'Inc retreat of the 

3594 

cvl. r. 

younger. 

Alexander the Great 

397 

354 



1 0, 000 C reeks, con - 
• ducted by Xenophon. 


398 ) 

3596 

cvi. 3 . 

bom. 

Dion is killed by Calip- 

399 

35= 

3550 
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pus. 












PLUTARCH'S LIVES . 


3614} cxi. x. 


36 1 G cxi. 3. 

3619 exit. c. 
3623 cxiti. 2, 
3627 cxiv. x. 


3534! cxvi. x. 


3G3G cxvi. 4. 



3G43 cxviii. 2, 


DEMOSTHENES 

Begins tothunder against 401 350 
Philip. 

Xenophon dies, aged 90. 

Plato dies, aged 80 or $1 405 346 

Timolcon sent to assist 40S 343 
the Syracusans. 

Dionysius the younger 410 341 
sent off to Corinth. 

Epicurus bom 412 339 

The battle of Ch<eronen, 415 336 
in which Philip beats 
the Athenians and 
Thebans. 

Timolcon dies 416 335 


Alexan per the Great 

Is declared general of 417 334 
cli \ Greece against the 
Persians, upon the 
death of his father 
Philip. 

The battle of the Grani- 419 332 
cus. 

The battle of Arbela 422 329 

Porus beaten 426 325 

Alexander dies, aged 33 430 321 

Diogenes dies, aged 90. 

Aristotle dies, aged 63... — 319 


Retires to Polypcrchon, 435 3x6 
but is delivered up by 
him to the Athenians, 
who put him to death. 


El'MENES, 

Who had attained to 437 3x4 
a considerable rank 
amongst the succes- 
sors of Alexander the 
Great, is betrayed to 
Antigonus, and put to 
death. 


Demetrius, 

Sumamed Poliorcetes, 439 312 
permitted by his father 
Antigonus to com- 
mand the army in 
Syria, when only 22 
years of age. He rc- 44G 305 
stores the Athenians 
to their liberty, but 
they choose to remain 
in the worst of chains, 
those of servility and 
meanness. 

Dionysius, the tyrant, 
dies at Hemclca, aged 


670 exxv. j. 


3685 cxxviii. 
4-. 

3696 cxxxi. 3. 


In the year before Christ 
2SS, died Theophras- 
tus, aged 85. 

And ip the year before 
Christ 285, Theocritus 
flourished. 


Pyrrhus, 

King of Epirus, passes 
over into Italy, where 
he is defeated by 
Lrcvinus. 

The first Punic war, 
which lasted 24 years. 

Philopcemcn born 


I Akatus, 

cxxxn. 1 . Of Sicyon, delivered Uis 
native city from the 
tyranny of Nicoclcs. 


Agis and Cleomenes, 

3723 cxxxviii* Contemporaries with 
2. Aratus, for Aratus 
being beaten by Clco- 
mcnes, calls in Anti* 
gonus from Mace- 
donia, which proves 
the ruin of Greece. 


PHlLOrCEMEN 

[3727 cxxxi. v. Thirty years old when 
2. Cleomenes took Me- 
galopolis. Aboutphis 
time lived Hannibal, 
Marccllus, Fabms 
Maximus, and Scipio 
Africanus. 

[3731 cxl. 2. The second Punic war, 
which lasted 18 years. 

13733 cxl. 4. Hannibal beats the con- 536 
sul Flaminius at the 
Thrnsymcncan lake ; 

3734 cxli. x. And the consuls Varro 537 
and iEmilius at 
Cannx. 

37 36 cxli. 3. He is beaten by Mar- 539 
ccllus at Nola. 

3738 cxlii. I- Marccllus takes Syra- 541 
cusc. 

3741 cxlii. 4. Fnbius Maximus seizes , 
Tarcntum.^ 

3747 cxliv. 2. Fabliis Maximus dies ... 

3749 cxliv. 4. Scipio triumphs for his 
conquests in Africa. 


Titus Quinctius 
Flaminius 

3752. cxiv. 3. Elected consul at the 
f 1 ngc of 30. 
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Year* I Yrarf I lYrarj I 
cf iWorc {of the OljnrlaJj 
Hoae Jchriit! (world 


Yean Yrar* 

of Ixrfuro 
Rome Clirljt 


Cato this Cnuson 


Was ?i or 52 years old 
when l'abius Maxi- 
mus tool: Tarentum. 

Sec above. 

f cxIvL i. AH Greece restored to 104 
her liberty, by T. Q. 
Flaminius. 

Flaminius triumphs ; 
Demetrius, the son 
of Philip, and Nabis, 
tyrant of Laccdcmon, 
follow his chariot. 

> cxlvl 5. Cato triumphs for his 55s 193 
conquests in Spain. 

1 cxlix. 1. Scipio Africanus dies ... 569 1S3 

fjcxli.v. 5. 1 Phdopmmen dies 5-0 iSt 

The same year 


3S6; clxxiii.i. Makes himself master of O65 86 
Rome. 

3863 clxxiii.i. Takes Athens 6gg g- 

j Marius dies the same 

: year. 


I Srrtorius 

3867 clxxiv. 2. Sent into Spain C70 £1 

3868 cLxxiv. 3 . The younger Marius 671 £0 

beaten by Sylla ; yet 
soon after lie defeats 
Pontius Telcsinus at 
the gates of Rome. 

Sylla enters the city, 
and being created 
dictator, exercises all 
manner of cruelties. 


37S2 cliii. 1. 


3790 civ. t. 
37941 cm. t. 
jioil clvii. 4. 


3801 clviii. 3. 


38271 clxiv. 5. 


3S43 clxviii.2. 

3844 clxyiii.3. 
3S46 clxix. 1. 

3830 clxxi. 2. 


PaULUS /Emiuos, I I 

Then first consul, was 
beaten by Hannibal 
at Cannre. 

When consul the second 5S5 166 
time, he conquered 
Persius, and brought 
him in chains to 
Rome. 

Now Terence flourished. 

Paulas /Emilias dies ... 393 15S 

Marius born 597 154 

The third Punic war, 604 147 
which continued four 
years. 

Cato the Censor dies. 

Scipio /Emilianus dc- 607 144 
strays Carthage; and 
Mummius sacks and 
bums Corinllu 

Camcadcs dies, aged 83 — 129 

Polybius dies, aged 81.. — 123 

TlDCRIt’S AND CA1US 
Gracchus. 

The laws of Caius Grnc- 630 121 
chus. 

Marius 

Marches against Ju- C46 105 
gurlha. 

Cicero born. 

Pompey born 647 I0 4 

Manus, now consul the 649 102. 

second time, marches 
against the Cimbri. 

Julius Cursor is bom in C53 98 

the sixth consulship 
of Marius. 

Lucretius bom — 94 


Ciiassus 

Enriches himself with 
buying the estates of 
persons proscribed. 


POMVEY, 

3SC9 clxxiv. 4. At the age of 25, is sent 672 79 
into Africa against Do- 
mitius, and beats him. 

Cato of Utica 

Was younger than Pom- 
pey ; for he was but 
14 years old when 
Sylla’s proscriptions 
were in their utmost 
rage. 


3S70 clxxv. 1. Defends Roscius against 673 78 
the practices of Sylla. 

This was his first 
public pleading. After 
this he retires to 
Athens to finish his 
studies. 

3871 clxxv. 2. Sylla, after having dc- 674 77 
stroyed above 100,000 
Roman citizens, pro- 
scribed 90 .senators, 
and 2600 knights, re- 
signs his dictatorship, 
and dies the year fol- 
. lowing. 

3874 dxxvi. 1. Pompey manages the 677 74 
war in Spain against 
Sertorius. 


Lucullus, 


I Sylla, 3877 clxxvi.4. After his consulship, is 680 71 

3855 clxxi. 2. After his preetorship, 658 93 sent against Mithri- 

| sent into Cappadocia. I dates. 
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Tart 

cf tSe 01jn;i*Ii 
world I 


3S;9 clxxvii. Scrtorius assassinated in 6S2 69 
2. Spain. Crassus con- 

sul with Pompey. 

3S01 clxxvii. Tigran es conquered by 6S4 67 
4. Lucullus. 

3SS7 clxxix.2. Mithridates dies. Pom- 690 6r 
pey forces the temple 
of Jerusalem. 

Augustus Ccesar bom. 



Julius Caesar 

Appointed consul with 694 57 
Bibulus, obtains Illy- 
ria, and. the two 
Gauls, with four le- 
gions. He marries 
his daughter Julia to - 
Pompey. 

Crassus is taken by the 700 51 
Parthians and slain. 

Cscsar defeats Pompey 705 46 
at Pharsalia. 

Pompey flies into Egypt, 
ana is assassinated 
there. 

Caesar makes himself 706 45 
master of Alexandria, 
and subdues Egypt ; 
after which he marches 
into Syria, and soon 
reduces Phamaccs. 

He conquers Juba, Sci- 707 44 
pio, and Petreius, in 
Africa, and leads up 
four triumphs. Pre- 
vious to which, Cato 
kills himself. 

Cxsar defeats the sons 70S 43 
of Pompey at Munda 
Cncius falls in the 
action, and Sextus flics 
into Sicily. Cxsar 
triumphs the fifth 
time. 


Brutus. 

3906 clxxxiv. Cxsar is killed by Eru- 709 42 

1. . tus and Cassius. 

3907 clxxxiv. Brutus passes into Mace- 710 41 

2. donia. 

Mark Antony 


3891 clxxx. 2. 

3897 clxxxi.4. 

3902 clxxxiii. 

1. 

3903 clxxxiii. 


3904 clxxxiii 
3 - 


3905 clxxxiii. 
4 - 


Beaten the same year 
by Augustus at Mo* 


3908 clxxxiv. 
3 * 


3909 clxxxiv. 

4 - 

3910 clxxxv. 


39x8 clxxxvii. 

1. .. 

3919 clxxxvn. 

3 * 

3920 clxxxvii. 
4 * 


dena. He retires to 
'Lepidus. The trium- 
virate of Augustus, 
Lepidus, and Antony, 
who divide the empire 
amongst them. 

The battle of Philippi, 711 
in which Brutus and 
Cassius being over- 
thrown by Augustus 
and Antony, lay vio- 
lent hands on them- 
selves. 

Antony leagues with 712 
Sextus the . son of 
Pompey against Au- 
gustus. 

Augustus and Antony 713 
renew their friendship 
after. the death of 
Fulvia, and Antony 
marries Octavia. 

Augustus and Antony 721 
again embroiled. 

The battle of Actium. 722 
Antony is beaten, and 
flies into Egypt with 
Cleopatra. 

Augustus makes him- 723 
self master of Alex- 
andria. Antony and 
Cleopatra destroy 
themselves. 


Born. 

Otho born v 

Galba appointed consul 
The revolt of Vindcx ... 

Nero killed 

Galba declared emperor 


4019 ccxil 1. Revolts, and persuades 
the soldiers to dc- 
. spatch Galba ; upon 

which he is pro- 
claimed emperor; and 
three months after, 
being, defeated by 
Vitellius, despatches 
himself. 





INDEX. 


A. 

Achcans, tlicir noble method of testifying their 
gratitude to the Romans, 2G9. 

Adonis, feast of, 149. 

Adultery unknown at Sparta, 37. 

/Edijcs, office of, its nature, eSg. 

/Emilian Family, its antiquity, 343. 

/Emilias Paulus is made atdilc, 187 ; his discipline, 
i£3 ; subdues Spain, ib. ; and the Ligtirians, 
189 ; is appointed to conduct the tear against 
Perseus, 190 ; whom he defeats, 104 ; his 
disinterestedness, 193 ; his death, and public 
/1 ' funeral, 130. 

XL sop meets Solon at the court of Croesus, 71. 

Agcsilaus declared king of Sparta, by the in- 
fluence of Lysandcr, 411 appointed to com- 

1 mand the Lacedemonian expedition into 
Asia, 412 ; from which lie is recalled, 415 ; to 
conduct the expedition against the Thebans, 
whom he defeats, 434 ; but is subsequently 
defeated by them, 42J ; they attack Lace- 
demon itself, but retire without taking it, 
42G ; his treachery towards Tachos, king of 
_ Egypt, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Agis, his general character, 547 ; his efforts to 
reform his country, 548, 549 ; commands the 
Spartan army, 330 ; is seized by Leonidas, 
imprisoned, 551 ; and murdered, together 
with his mother and grandmother, 5 52. 

Agriculture, advantages of, S3, 54- 

Alban Lake, prophecy respecting, 99. 

Albinus, piety of, 105. 

Alcandcr assaults Lycurgus, 34 ; is won upon by 
the kindness of Lycurgus, 35. 

Alcibiades contracts a friendship with Socrates, 
143 ; his kindness to a stranger, ib. ; gains the 
prizes at the Olympic games, 145 ; stratagem 
of, 146 ; his dissoluteness and extravagance, 
147; is accused of impiety, 149; returns to 
Athens, where he is joyfully received, 155 ; 
his death, 158, 

Alexander the Great receives the Persian ambas- 
sadors, when a youth, in the absence of his 
father, 460 ; his courage, ib ; quarrels with 
his father, 462 ; whom nesoon succeeds, ib. ; 
he takes Thebes, 463 ; his noble conduct to 
Timoclea, ib. ; defeats the Persians, 464 ; his 
jlliicss, 466 ; defeats Darius, ib. ; his honour- 
able conduct to the mother, wife, and 


daughter, of Darius, 467-471 his tem- 
perance, 467 ; defeats Darius a second time, 
473 J orders funeral honours to be paid to the 
body of Darius, 477 ; marries Roxana, 478 ; 
puts his old counsellor, Parmenio, to death, 
470; kills Clitus, 480 ; conquers Porus, 483 ; 
curious conference with the Gymnosophists, 
4B4, 485 ; marries Statira, the daughter of 
Darius, 486 ; his death, 488 ; and character, 
ib. 

Ammonius, preceptor to Plutarch, anecdote of, 
xyiii. 

Amulius dispossesses Numitor of the kingdom of 
Alba, 14 ; orders the destruction of his 
nephews, ib. 

Anarchy, the precursor of tyranny, 6S9. 

Anaxagoras, his praise, 115 ; is accused, and flies 
from Athens, 126, 137 ; first taught the 
Athenians how the moon becomes eclipsed, 
.37=- 

Anciha, bucklers, why so called, 52. 

Andromachus betrays Crassus, 388. 

Antigonus, 384 ; his death, 616. 

Antiochus marries Stratonice, Grp. 

Antony, his generosity, 625, 626 ; his humane 
conduct to Archclaus, 623 ; connects himself 
with the fortunes of Cicsar, G27 ; to whom he 
carries assistance, ib. ; his vicious conduct, 
627 ; pronounces the funeral oration over 
Cxsar's body, 628 ; unites with Octavius 
Carsar and Lepidus, ib. ; Ids brutal exulta- 
' tion over Cicero, 629 ; defeats Cassius, ib. ; 
his luxury, 632 ; connects himself with Cleo- 
patra, ib. ; is defeated by the Parthians, 636 ; 
and after severe losses withdraws from their 

I country, 638; treats his wife Octavia with great 
neglect, ib. ; his difference with Cresar, 639 ; 
gives himself up entirely to Cleopatra, ib. ; 
his forces, G40 ; engages with pesar’s fleet, 
641 ; and is defeated, 642 ; his army goes 
over to Carsar, 643 ; he returns to Cleopatra, 
ib. ; they both offer to submit to Cxsar, who 
rejects their proposal, 644 ; he stabs himself, 
C43 ; is buried by Cleopatra, 646. 

Aquiln conspire with^the Vitcllii to reinstate 
Tarqtiin, 7s ; and are discovered and punished, 
75. 76- 

Aratus takes Corinth by stratagem, 691 ; raises 
the Achcans to dignity and power, 6924 is 
deserted by the Acheans, 701 ; his various 
fortune, 702 ; his death, 706. 


INDEX. 


Archidamia, heroic conduct of, cS.j^ 

Archimedes, his skill in mechanics, 221 ; he 
defends Syracuse, ib . ; is killed, 223. 

Archon, office of, 67. 

Areopagus, council of, instituted, 67. 

Arinane instructs Theseus to pass through the 
Labyrinth, 5. * 

Ariamncs, an artful Arabian chief, deceives 
Crassus, 3S3-3S5. # 

Aristides opposes Thcmistocles, 85 ; is banished, 
233 ; recalled, ib. ; why called “the just ," 
ib. ; his sense of justice, 240 ; his voluntary 
poverty, 241 ; death, 242. 

Aristion, lus vices and profligacies, 322. 

Aristotle the philosopher, preceptor to Alexander, 
461# 

Artaxcrxes succeeds his father, 6S0; becomes 
popular, ib. j his brother Cyrus revolts, 6S1 ; 
whom he engages, 6S2 ; and defeats, ib. ; 
loses his wife Statirn, by poison, administered 
by Parysatis, whom he banishes to Babylon, 
685 : his weakness and vice, 686 ; conspiracy 
of his eldest son and several nobles, 6SS. 

Arts, the fine, unknown at Rome before the 
capture of Syracuse by Marccllus, 223. 

Arons, the son of Tarquin, killed by Brutus, 76. 

As, Roman coin, value of, 102. 

Aspasia, her talents, 123; captivates Pericles, 
ib.; accused and acquitted through the in- 
fluence of Pericles, 126. 

Ateius opposes the departure of Crassus from 
Rome, 3S1. 

Athens, settlement of, by Theseus, 7 ; rebuilt by 
Thcmbtoclcs, 92 ; adorned by Pericles, 118 ; 
forsaken by its inhabitants, 122 ; taken by 
Lysandcr, 310 ; and by Sylln, after suffering 
famine and distress, 321. 


Bandius, his bravery, 2:8 ; espouses the cause of 
Hannibal, 219 ; from which he is detached by 
the kindness of Marccllus, ib. 

Barathrum, a place of punishment, 231. 

Barley, the substitution of, for w’hcat, a punish- 
ment, 226. 

Bastards excused by the laws of Solon from 
relieving their fathers, 6S ; who were deemed 
such at Athens, 84 ; laws of Pericles con- 
cerning, 12S. 

Bastamm.a people of Gaul, xgo. 

Bessus seizes Inc person of Darius, 477 ; his 
punishment by Alexander for his perfidy, ib. 

Boat, punishment of the. its dreadful nature, 
6S4. 

Bona Dca, ceremonies observed at her festival, 
49 -* 

Brcnnus, king of the Gauls, 103 ; defeats the 
Romans, 104 ; takes Rome, 105. 

Broth, a favourite dish among the Lacede- 
monians, 35. 

Brutus, the first Roman consul, 74 ; engages 
Arons, and is killed, 76 ; condemns his own 
sons to death, 664. 

Marcus, kills Thcodotus, the author of 
Pompey's death, 456; accompanies Cato to 
Cyprus, CO 4 ; joins Pompey’s party against 
Caisar, ib. ; is reconciled to Cesar, 665 ; but, 
offended at Oesar’s usurpation, he joins 
Cassius m conspiring lus death, CCC ; assas- 


sinates Ccesar, 667 ; his dream, 673 ; is 
defeated at Philippi, ib . ; his death, 678. 
Bucephalus, the horse, its value and properties, 
460 ; its death, 4S3. 

Bull, Marathonian, taken by Theseus, 4. 

Burials, regulations concerning, bj* Lycurgus, 4c. 


Cabin, mysteries of, 347. 

Cccsar leaves Rome through fear of Sylla, and is . 
taken by the pirates, 489; from whom he 
obtains his freedom by ransom, _ ib. ; his 
eloquence, 490 ; the tendency of his conduct 
to tyranny foretold by Cicero, ib. ; is elected 
pontiff, 491 ; suspected of supporting Catiline’s 
conspiracy, ib. ; occasion of his divorcing 
Pompeia, 492 ; reconciles Pompey and Cras- 
sus, 493 ; with whom he unites, ib. ; and by 
their interest is appointed consul, ib. ; lus 
success as a general, 494 ; affection of his 
soldiers, ib. ; various traits of his character, 
ib. ; defeats .the Germans, 495 ; nnd the 
Nervii, 496 ; his expedition into Britain, 497 ; 
defeats^ the Gauls, ib. ; beginning of his 
dissensions with Pompey, 499 ; passes the 
Rubicon on his way to Rome, 500 ; which he 
enters, 501 ; his heroic conduct during a 
storm at sea, 502; defeats Pompey at the 
battle of Pharsalia, 504 ; puts Achillas and 
Photinus, the assassins of Pompey, to death, 
505 ; his connection with Cleopatra, ib. ; his , 
sententious mode of announcing a victory, 
506 ; defeats Juba king of Numidia, ib. ; is 
elected consul a fourth time, 507 ; and as. 
sumes absolute power at Rome, 508 ; corrects 
the errors of the calendar, ib. ; is assassinated 
in the senate house, 510 ; his character, sir. 

Calendar reformed by Numa, 54. 

Callias, his treachery* 233. 

Callisthcncs becomes disagreeable to the court of 
Alexander, 480 ; his death, 4S1. 

Camillus, fortitude of, 100 ; various regulations of, 
ib. ; takes the city of Veii, ib. ; honourable 
conduct of, towards the city of Falcrii, 101 ; 
exiles himself from Rome, 102 ; delivers 
Rome from Brcnnus, 106 ; defeats the Volsci, 
no ; made military tribune n sixth time, in; 
appointed dictator the fifth time, 113 ; defeats 
the Gauls a second time, ib. 

Candidates to appear ungirt and in loose garments, 
362, 163. 

Cannm, battle of, 136. 

Capitol, how saved from Brcnnus, 

Cassandcr, Alexander’s treatment of him, 48S. 

Cassius joins Brutus in assassinating Crcsar, 510 : 
unites in opposing Antony and ^ Octavius, 
629 ; is killed at the battle of Philippi, 675. 

Catiline’s conspiracy, 531 ; is detected by Cicero, 
594 ; Ills punishment and overthrow, ib. 

Cato the Censor, his manner of life, 243 ; his 
ungenerous sentiments as to the bonds be- 
tween man and man, 24s ; his temperance, 
246 ; conducts the war in Spain prosperously, 
247 ; is honoured with a triumph, ib. ; his 
vainglory, 24 S ; domestic management, 249 ; se- 
verity against luxury^ 250 ; his enmity to 
philosophy and physicians, 252; marries a 
young woman, 253 ; his opposition to Car- 
thage, ib. ; his death, 254^ 



INDEX. 


Cato the Younger, his general character, 5 14, 555 ; 
his early promise of future honour, 525 ; his 
affection for his brother, ib. ; first attempt at 
oratory, 5=6; his niode of life, ib. ; his influ- 
ence on the army, 527 ; his tnannerof travelling, 
S-S; is greatly honoured by Pompey, ib. \ as 
qurcstor he reforms many abuses, 529 ; like- 
wise as tribune also, 531 ; his family trials. 


532 ; opposes Mctellus, ib. ; refuses the 564. 

alliance of Pompey, 533 ; opposes Crcsar and Cleon, the rival of Nicias, 365. 


hills all the Ephori, 554 ; excuses himse 
to . ; lus general conduct, 556 ; defeats tl 
Achxans, ib . ; but becomes unsuccessful 
turn, 557 ; death of his wife, 559 ; is defeat! 
by the Achxans at the battle of Sellasi 
561 seeks protection from Ptolemy, king 
i-gyph 562 ; is betrayed, and makes h 
escape, 563 ; is pursued, and kills himse! 

564- 


Pompcy, 534 ; his scrupulous and just con- 
duct in reference to the treasures taken at 
Cyprus, 538 ; remonstrates with Pompey, 
539 ; whom he afterwards supports, 540 ; is 
refused the consulship, ib . ; joins the forces 


Cleopatra, her blandishments, 505, &c. ; hi 
magnificence, 505 ; her wit and learning, ib 
her influence over Antony, 632 ; their tot 
ruin, 644 ; her interview with Crcsar, 64C 


refused the consulship, ib . ; joins the forces her death, 647 ; and burial, ib. 
of Pompey, ib . ; at whose death he goes into Clitus, the friend of Alexander, put to death l 
Africa, 541 ; lus conduct at Utica, 544 ; his the king, when intoxicated, 480. 
heroic death by suicide, 546 ; is deeply Clodius, his infamous character, 599 ; is killed 1 : 


lamented at Utica, ib. 

Cclprcs, etymology of, 25. 

Celibacy, deemed disgraceful at Sparta, 61. 
Censors, authority of, 98 ; their duties, 158. 
Ceremonies, religious, why so called, 52. 


Milo, 601. 

Clodius, Publius, exhorts the troops of Luculli 
to mutiny, 356. 

Cloclia, anecdote of, 8r. 

Codes, Horatius, saves Rome by his valour, So, 

1 1 _ . : .1. _ r _ . . . . * ... 


Ccthegus detected by Cicero, as one of the accom- Collatinus, one of the first consuls, 74; is su 
pliccs_ of Catiline, 531. peeled and banished from Rome, ib. 

Chabrias initiates Phocion in the art of war, 514. Comparison of Romulus with Theseus, 27 
Chance and fortune, difference of, 185. Numa with Lycurgus, 57 ; Solon with Pul 

Chariot with fine white horses, sacred to the Gods, licola, 82: Pericles with Fabius Maximu: 

too. _ _ 141 ; Alcibiades with Coriolanus, 172 ; Time 

Charon the Theban unites with Pelopidas to leon with Asmilius, 202 ; Pelopidas wit 

deliver liis country from tyranny, 205 ; his Marcellus, 229 ; Aristides with Cato, 254 

intrepidity, 206. Flaminius with Philopocmen, 272 ; Lysande 

Chclonis, daughter of Leonidas, 551 ; her vir- with Sylla, 332 ; Cimon with Luculhis, 360 

, tuous attachment to her husband in his Nicias with Crassus, 390 ; Sertorius wit 

j'\ misfortunes, ib. Eumenes, 410; Agesilaus with Pompey, 457 

l Cicroncn, a town of Bccotia, the birth-place Agis and Cleomenes with Tiberius and Caiu 

ft ■ ‘ of Plutarch, xvii. ; character of its inhabit- Gracchus, 578 ; Demosthenes and Cicerc 

i\ ants, ib. O06 ; Demetrius and Antony, 648 ; Dion wit 

1 'Children, deformed and weakly ones put to death Brtitus, 678. 


at Sparta, 37 ; propagation of children the Concord, temple of, occasion of its being buili 
only end of marriage among the Spartans, ib. 113. 

Cicero, his early promise of future greatness, Consuls, Brutus and Collatinus the first, 74; Luciu 


590 ; undertakes the defence of Roscius 
against Sylla, ib . ; receives the commenda- 
tion of Apollonius for his oratory, 591 ; 


Sextus the firs: plebeian consul, 77. 

Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, her magn: 
nimity, 565. 


prosecutes Vcrrcs, 592 ; his integrity as a Crassus, his general character, 375 ; become 
judge, ib. ; detects Catiline's conspiracy, 594 ; the possessor of great part of Rome, ib. 


judge, ib . ; detects Catiline’s conspiracy, 594 ; 
and is invested with absolute power, ib. ; 
punishes the conspirators, 596 ; he first per- 
ceives Cm car’s aim at arbitrary power, 597; 
but refuses to take any part in the war be- 


but refuses to take any part in the war be- ambition, 381 ; is grievously defeated b; 

tween him and Pompey, 602 ; divorces his Surcna, 385 ; betrayed by Andromachus 

wife Tcrcntia, 603 ; takes part with Octavius 38S ; and treacherously slain, 389. 

Crcsar, 604 ; by whom he is abandoned, 605 ; Cratesiclea, her heroic and patriotic conduct 
Ill’s assassination, ib. ; his commendation by 564 ; death, ib. 


leaves Rome in consequence of Marius' 
cruelties, 376 ; is protected by Vibius, ib. 
unites with Pompey and Caesar, 377 ; hi 
ambition, 381 ; is grievously defeated b; 
Surcna, 385 ; betrayed by Andromachus 
38S ; and treacherously slain, 3S9_. 


Octavius Cxsar, ib. ' Croesus, Solon’s interview with, 71. 

Cimbri, whence they came, 291 ; their character. Curio, his profligacy, 448. 

292; are defeated by Marius, 297; defeat Curtian Lake, why so called, 21. 
Catulus, the Roman consul, 392. Cyrus, tomb of, 486 ; inscription 

* ' 1 1 *i “ i .1 1 . 1.. _ At-rovovvoc rav, 


cuuntti Juiuvt., tr uy ^ 

Cyrus, tomb of, 486 ; inscription on, ib. _ 


Cimon is accused and banished by Pericles, 340 ; Cyrus, brother of Artaxcrxcs, revolts against him 
*- * * — - ,rt '* — T ■ and is slain m battle, 002. 


k Jiis general character, 341 ; liberality, ib. ; and is slain m 

1 defeats the Persians by land and sea in one 

I day, ib. ; his death, ib. 

JCineas, his prudent advice and useless remon- 
strance with Pyrrhus, 278. 

Cinna seeks Pompcy’s life, and is put to death, . 

42^ Damon, bamshme: 

Cissusa, the fountain of, the bathing-place of Dance, sacred, 48. 

Bacchus, 315. . Darius, defeated 

Claudius, Appius, his patriotic and noble advice death, 477*. 

to the Romans, 280. # Days, distinction 

Cleomenes marries Agiatis, widow of Agis, 552 ; considered, 10 


Damon, banishment of, 364. 

Dance, sacred, 4 8 * 

Darius, defeated by Alexander, 466, 473, hi: 

death, 477.' . , , , . , 

Days, distinction of, into lucky and unlucky 
considered, 104. 


INDEX. 


/j- 


Dcad, speaking ill of, forbidden, 6S ; their burial 
a duty, 169. 

Debtors and creditors at Athens appeal to bolon, 

\ 67. 

Delphi, 9, etfasszvr. 

Dcmadcs, the orator, his character, 520. 

Demagogue, Mcncstheus the first, 11. . 

Demetrius, his ostentation, 60S ; his general 
character, ib. ; sails to Athens, and liberates 
the citizens, 609 ; their adulation, zb . ; his 
vices, 61 1 ; defeats Ptolemy, zb. ; his hu- 
manity, 612; his pride, zb. ; is grievously 
defeated, 616 ; forsaken by the Athenians, 
zb, ; marries his daughter to Seleucus, 617 ; 
retakes Athens, zb. ; and treacherously slays 
Alexander, 618 ; takes Thebes, 619 J. his 
pomp, 6=0 ; is forsaken by the Macedonians, 
631 ; and his other troops, ib. ; surrenders 
himself to Seleucus, 623 ; his death and 
funeral, 623, 624. 

Democlcs, his virtue and chastity, 614. 

Demosthenes is left an orphan at seven years of 
age, 580 ; is fired by the example of Callis- 
tratus to become an orator, ib.\ calls his 
guardians to account. 5S1 ; studies oratory, 
ib. ; overcomes, by diligence, the disadvan- 
tages of nature, 5S2 ; opposes Philip, 583; 
but fails to act honourably. in battle, 584 ; 
death of Philip t 586 ; his contest. with 
vEschincs concerning the crown, 587 ; is cor- 
rupted by Harpalus, ib. ; is punished for his 
misconduct, ib. ; and becomes an exile, ib. ; 
is recalled, 588 ; poisons himself, 589 ; inscrip- 
tion on his pedestal, tb. 

Dictator, by whom named, 226; etymology . of 
the title, ib. ^ ,r x 

Diogenes the philosopher, his reply to Alexander, 
463. . . a 

Dion, the disciple of Plato, 649 ; is calumniated 
to the king, 650; and falls under his dis- 
pleasure, 652 ; is banished, and retires to 
Athens, ib. ; undertakes the liberation of 
Sicily, 654 ; and succeeds, 656 ; meets with a 
great want of confidence in the Syracusans, 
657 » "'ho drive him to Lcontium, 659 ; the 
return of Dionysius and his severe slaughter 
of the Syracusans induce them to solicit 
Dion’s return, ib, ; he defeats. the troops of 
Dionysius, 66o ; his magnanimity, 661 ; is 
opposed by Hcraclides and his party, ib. ; a 
conspiracy being formed against him by one 
Callippus, he is murdered, 663. 

Dionysius the tyrant, after ten years' exile, 
returns to Syracuse, and restores his affairs, 
174 ; is conquered by Ti mol con, 176 ; retires 
to Corinth, 178 ; where, through, poverty, he 
opens a school, ib. ; his education, ib. ; his 
conduct to Plato, ib. 

Divorce, law of, 23. 

Dolopes, or pirates, expelled by Cimon from 
Scyros, 336. 

Draco, seventy of the Ians of, C6; repealed by 
Solon, ib. 


E. 

Earthquake at Athens, 36C 
Eclipse of the moon, variously regarded as a good 
or bad omen, 372. 

Dlyxinn fields, where situated, 305. 

Envy, malicious stratagems of, 93. 


Epaminondas, his friendship for Pclopidas, 204 ; 
commands the Theban army, which defeats 
Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 213 ; attacks 
Lacedxmon, 423 ; his death, 424. 

Ephesus prospers under Lysandcr, 306. 

Ephori, their office, 32. 

Epimcnides contracts friendship with Solon, 64 ; 
instructs the. Athenians,, ib. 

Eumenes, his birth, 402 ; is made secretary to 
, Alexander, ib, ; kills. Neoptolemus. in single 
combat, 404 ; is besieged by Antigonus in w 
Nora, 406 ; receives succours from the LI ace- (v 
donians, 407 ; is betrayed by his own troops j. A 

*er he is r t* 


to Antigonus, 409 ; by whose order 
murdered, 410. 

F. 


! 




Fabii, family of the, why so cajled, 130. 

Fabius Maximus, created dictator, 131 ; his 
prudent manner of conducting the war, 132 ; 
the last hope of the Romans . after their 
dreadful defeat at Cannre, ib. ; his mild con- 
duct towards one who had endeavoured to 
seduce his army, 133 ; recovers Tarentum by 
stratagem, 138 ; his death, 141. 

Fable of the body and its members, 16b. 

Fabricius, his probity and magnanimity, 281 ; and 
. honour, ib. 

Faithj.sw.earing'by, the greatest of oaths, 53. 

Falcrii, city of, taken by Camillus, 101 ; anecdote 
of a schoolmaster of, ib. 

Fame, how far to be regarded, 148. 

Famine in the army of Mithridatcs, 342. 

Fear worshipped as a deity, 472. 

Feciales, duty of, 51. 

Feretrius, a surname of Jupiter, whence derived, (1 

2i8 ‘ - ) 1 

Fire,, sacred, introduced by Romulus, 23 ; ever -/ 1 

living, ib. ; an emblem of purity, 50. 

Flaminius, the consul, his rashness and death, 
131. 

Flaminius, Lucius, his cruelty, 270. 

Flaminius, Titus Quinctius, his general character, 
264 ; defeats Philip, 266 ; with whom he con- 
cludes a peace, 267 ; restores liberty . to 
Greece, tb. ; is appointed censor, 270 ; im- 
properly interferes on behalf of his brother, 
ib. 

Flute, playing on, objected to by Alcibiades, 143. 

Fortunate Isles, now the Canaries, supposed to be 
the Elysian fields, 394. 

Fortune and Chance, difference of, 385 ; mutability 
of, ib. 

Fortune of Women, temple of, occasion of its 
erection, 371. 

Friendship of Theseus and Pin thou s, origin of, 

10 ; of Epaminondas. and Pclopidas, 204. 

Fulvius, the friend of Caius Gracchus, 574. 


If 


G. 


I - 5 

Galba, the richest private man that ever rose to V, 
the imperial dignity, 707 ; is. solicited to Lake >* 
the command of the Gauls, ib . ; is nominated 
by the senate and th c anny, 70S ; is influenced 
by the counsels of Vinius, zb . ; gives himself 
up to be porerned by corrupt ministers, 7x1 ; 
adopts Piso as his son, 713 ; but the soldiers 
revolting, they are both slain, 714 ; his 
character, ib. 


INDEX. 


Gauls, origin of the. 703 ; lake Rome, 106. 

Genii, existence of, believed by i’hitnrch 1'G ; 
their offices, G49. 

Gordian knot, account of, 465. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, his character, ami that of his 
brother, compared, <565 ; his good fame, ib. ; 
concludes a peace with the Numnntians, 56 G ; 
as tribune he proposes the agrarian law, 567 ; 
which after much opposition is passed, 56S ; 
and followed by great commotions, 569 ; 
during a violent tumult Gracchus is slain, 
57 r J he is greatly lamented by the people, 
lb. 

Gracchus, Cains, his early eloquence, 57a ; goes 
’ out as quarstor to Sardinia, it . ; his popularity 
and the consequent jealousy of the senate, 
it . ; several laws proposed by him, 573 ; is 
opposed by the senate and nobles, ib . ; and 
ultimately killed, 577. 

Gracchi, their disinterestedness, 57S. 

Gratitude, instance of, 171 ; in the Achcans 
towards I'laminius, 269. 

Gylippus, embezzles the money sent by Lysandcr 
to Laccdxmon, 310. 

Gymnnsophists, or Indian Philosophers, their 
conference with Alexander, 483, 4S5. 


II. 

Hair, cutting it off a token of mourning, 303. 

Hannibal defeats Minucius, 135 ; and the consuls 
xEmilius and Vnrro at Cannn:, 13G ; cn- 

. . deavours to entrap I’abius, 13S ; kills himself, 
1 in JJithynia, 371. 

Hdcn, rape of, 10. 

.Htlotcs, cruel treatment of, at Sparta, 30. 

i/tpharstion, is attached to Alexander, 403 ; his 
death, 487 ; is lamented by Alexander, ib. 

Hind, the favourite one of Sertorius. 395. 

llipparetc, wife of Alcibiades, 145. 

Hipponicus, conduct of Alcibiades towards, 144. 

Homer, his writings made generally known to 
Lycurgus, 3r. 

I. 

Icetcs, is opposed by Timolcon, seized and con- 
demned, 176; his wife and daughter are 
executed, 184. 

Ichneumon, description of the, 47G. 

Idleness punished by the laws ot Solon, 63. 

Iliad, Homer’s, valued by Aristotle, 469. 

lntcrregcs, Roman magistrates, their duty, 45. 

Iren, office and duties of, 38. 

Iron Money, introduced by I.ycurgus into Sparta, 
34- 


1 Janus, temple of, shut in peace, open in war, 55. 
ljcalousy of the Persians, 95. _ , 

• lugurtha betrayed by his father-in-law into the 
f hands of Sylla, 391; is led in triumph by 
Marius, 392 ; his wretched end, to. 

Juno, statue of, converses with Camulus, too. 


Lamia the courtesan, 6n ; various anecdotes of, 
615. 
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Lamprias, grandfather of Plutarch, character of 
631.. 

Laurcntia, the nurse of Romulus, 14. 

Lavinium, the depository of tile gods, besieged, 

T 

Laws of Lycurgus, not to be written, 33. 

Lawsuits unknown at Laccdamion, 41. 

Lcncothea, rites of the goddess, 99. 

Lcuctra, battle of, fatal to the Laced.-cmonian 
.supremacy in Greece, 210. 

Licinia, wife of Cains Gracchus, begs him to 
. avoid the public dissension, 576. 

Life, love of, not reprehensible, ear ; not to be 
needlessly exposed by the general, 203. 

Lucanian Hake, its peculiar nature, 379. 

Lucullus, his general character, 342 ; is enter- 
tained by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 343; 
permits Mithridatcs to escape, ib. ; whom he 
afterwards most signally defeats, 347 ; provi- 
dentially escapes assassination, 348 ; gains an 
important victory over Tigrnncs, 351 ; his 
troops mutiny, 352 ; for want of attachment 
to his person, it. ; he obtains the honour of a 
triumph, 358 ; his domestic trials, it. ; his 
luxury, pomp, and magnificence, it. ; his 
patronage of literature, 359 ; his death, 360. 

Lupercalia, feast of, 23. 

Luxury, laws of Lycurgus against it, 33. 

Lycurgus, uncertainty of the history of, 20; 
saves the life of his nephew, 30 ; collects the 
writings of Homer, 3t ; consults the Delphian 
Oracle about altering the laws of Sparta, 32 ; 
liis new laws, 33, et scg.\ exacts an oath for 
their observance, 43 ; starves himself at 
Delphi, it. ; and is deified at Sparta, 44. 

Lysandcr makes Ephesus a naval depot, 306; de- 
feats the Athenians at sea, 308 ; his subtlety, 
311 ; disregards the sanction of an oath, 312 ; 
gains a decisive victory over the Athenians, 
315 ; his treachery and want of faith, it. ; is 
killed by the Thebans, at the siege of Hali- 
artus, it. ; his probity, it. ; and general 
depravity, it. 


M. 

Macedonia conquered by the Romans, 193. 
Mamercus defeated by 1 itnolcon, 185; endeavours 
to destroy himself, ib. ; but failing so to do, is 
taken and punished as a thief and robber, it. 
Manipuli, origin of the term, 15. 

Manlius, why sumamed Capitolinus, m ; is 
condemned to death, it. 

Marccllus, his general character, 216; defeats 
Viridomarus, king of the Gcsatm, whom he 
slays in battle; 218 ; his triumph, 218, et j eg . ; 
attacks and takes Syracuse, 220 ; is accused 
of cruelty and oppression by the Syracusans, 
and honourably acquitted by the senate, 225 ; 
is killed in reconnoitring Hannibal’s camp, 
228. 

Marcius Coriolanus, bis early love for even- kind 
of combat, 159 ; takes Corioli, 160 J his dis- 
interestedness, 161 ; obtains the name of 
Coriolanus, ib * ; is refused the consulship, 
163 ; accused by the tribunes, 164 ; con- 
demned by them to death, and rescued by 
the patricians, ib* \ is banished, 165 j and 
goes over to the Volscians, 166 \ ravages the 
Koman territory, 168, et seq* ; rejects repeated 
entreaties and embassies, 169 ; but is, at last. 
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won upon by the prayers of his mother and 
wife, 170 ; is murdered by the Volscians, 171 J 
and mourned for by the Romans, 172. 

Mnrdonius, the Persian general, sends ambas- 
sadors to Athens, to detach them from the 
cause of Greece, by promises of future peace 
and power, 234. 

Marius, his obscure birth, 2SS ; is appointed 
consul, 290 ; and afterwards a second, ^ third, 
and fourth time, 291 ; defeats the Cimbri, 
293; quarrels with Sylla, 300; by whom he 
is driven from Rome, to. ; he is taken, but 
set at liberty, 301 ; joins Cinna, and marches 
to Rome, 303 ; massacres the citizens, ib. ; 
territied at the approach of Sylla, he becomes 
sick, and dies, 304. 

Marriage, regulations of, at Sparta, 36 ; laws of 
Solon concerning, 67. 

Martha, a prophetess, attends Marius, 293. 

Matronalia, feast of, 23. 

Mcnestheus, the first demagogue, n. 

Meton, the Tarentinc, dissuades his countrymen 
from war with the Romans, and alliance with 
Pyrrhus, 27S. 

Metcllus refuses to take an oath required by the 
agrarian law, and leaves Rome, 298 ; is 
recalled, 299. 

Minotaur killed by Theseus, 5. 

Minucius upbraids Fabius, 132; his rash conduct, 
ib. ; is invested with power equal to that of 
Fabius, 133 : engaging with Hannibal, is 
rescued by Fabius from defeat and disgrace, 
134 ; noble conduct of, towards Fabius, 135. 

Misfortunes, effect of, on the minds of men, 137. 

Mitbridatcs, defeated by Sylla, 321 ; routed by 
Lucullus, 34S ; sends Bacchidcs to see his 
wives and sisters put to death, 349 ; his death, 
441 - 

Modesty, the praise of, 58. 

Money, of gold and silver, first introduced at 
Sparta, by Lysandcr, 305. 

Moon, eclipses of, unknown to the Athenians, 
37 -. ... 

Mountains, their greatest height, as known to the 
Romans, 192. 

Mourning, regulations of Numa concerning, 51. 

Mucianus, heroic conduct of, 716. 

Music cultivated at Sparta, 39 ; united with 
valour, 40 ; used before battle, ib. 


N. 

Names, the three in use among the Romans, 2S8. 

Nenrchus, the philosopher, his doctrines, 244, 

Neutrality, in times ot danger, infamous, 67. 

Nicngoras, duplicity and treachery of, 563. 

Nicias, his regulations respecting Delos, 363; 
his veneration for the gods, ib . ; opposes 
Alcibiades, 366 ; opposes the proposed expedi- 
tion to Sicily, of which _ he is appointed 
commander, 3GS ; his timidity, 372 ; is de- 
feated by the Syracusans, 374 ; by whom he 
is taken prisoner, and stoned to death, ib. 

Nichomachus, the painter, anecdote of, 185. 

Numa, character of, 45 ; is solicited to become 
king of Rome, 47; affects a veneration for 
religion, 48 ; reforms the calendar, 5.1 ; dies, 
56; and is honoured by the neighbouring 
nations, as well as his own people, 57 j is 
compared with Lycurgus, ib. 


Numitor dispossessed of his kingdom by his 
brother Amulius, 14 ; recognises his grand- 
children, Romulus and Remus, 15. 

Nurses, Spartan preferred, 37. 

Nymphxum, account of, 327. 


O. 

Oath, the great, its nature, G63. 

Olthacus fails in his attempt to assassinate 
Lucullus, 348. ^ ^ 

Omens regarded by Alexander, 463, ct fezsint. viV 

Opime spoils, why so called, 2*8. _ ij (*\ 

Opimius, the consul, opposes Caius Gracchu^x; 'A 
575 ; his corruption and disgrace, 577. V f ' 

Oplacus, his valour, 279. \ ' a! 

Orchomenus, plain of, both large and beautiful, 

20S. 

Orodes sends ambassadors to Crassus, 3S2. 

Oromasdes ; the author of all good, 471. 

Oschophona, feast of,. 7. 

Ostracism, its nature, 1^6 ; object, ib. 

Otho commences his reign with mildness, and in 
a manner calculated to conciliate the affec- 
tions of his new subjects, 715 ; is opposed by 
Vitellius, 716 ; by whom he is defeated, 717; 
and kills himself, 720; is lamented by his 
troops, ib. 

Ovation, the lesser triumph, the nature of it, 225. 
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Panathenaca, feast of, 8. 

Panteus, interesting account of the death of his 
wife, 564. _ 

Parmenio, the friend and counsellor of Alexander, f) 
479 ; put to death, ib. f \ 

Parsley, wreaths of, considered sacred, 182. 

Parthenon, built by Pericles, 119. 

Parthians, their mode of commencing an action, 
3 8 5 -. 

Parysatis, mother of Artaxerxes, her cruelties, 

684 ; is banished to Babylon, 685 ; is recalled, 
63 ;. 

Patricians, etymology of the word, 18. 

Patrons and clients, 18. 

Pausanias kills Cleonicc, 336 ; his haughty con- 
duct, 462. 

Pelopidas, his birth and early virtues, 203 ; his 
friendship for Epamiriondas, 204 ; encourages 
the exiled Thebans to regain their liberties, 

205 ; defeats the Spartans, 20S ; is seized by 
the tyrant Alexander, 212 ; and recovered 
by Epaminondas, 2x3 ; undertakes^ success- 
ful embassy to the king of Persia, ib. ; is 
killed in a battle against Alexander the 
tyrant, 2*4* is honoured and lamented by 
the Thessalians, ib. 

Pericles, his parentage, 114 ; conduct, 115 
eloquence, 1:6 ; banishes Cimon, 1x8; hi** 
prudence, ib. ; military conduct, 122; fall 4 , 
into disgrace, 127 ; is recalled, 12S ; his praised ■*., 
X29- . # V* 

Pcrpenna conspires against Scrtorius, whom he 
murders, 401 ; and is himself taken and put 
to death by Pompey, 432. 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, defeats the Romans, 

190 ; his avarice, and its ill effects, 19* ; de- 
ceives Gcntius, ib. ; defeated by yKmilius, 

195 ; surrenders himselt to the Romans, 197 ; 


INDEX. 


dM(h S -o d !n lr ‘ UmpK by /Emiiius * : his ? frers peace, which the senate refuse, 280 ; 
PhaniahalJs, 'duplicity of, towards Lysander, Romans, fg"! fis killed by an old woman, 

Phidias, the statuary, 226. 

Philip, the Acamanian, his regard for Alexander, n 

481. 

Philip, king of Maccdon, assassinated by Pausa- Quirinus, a surname of Romulus 27. 
mils, lor rpfllSintT lnm llwrlr.?* o rrrmt OinrU.. 1 1 _ .1 4 -» ** 


f , . -• ■— — } •» ouuuimv, ui awimmu. ^7, 

nms, for refusing lum justice under a great Quiritcs, an appellation or the Romans, whence 
injury he had received, 462. derived, 27. 

Philoptumen, his general character, 256; is in- 
vested with the command of the Acheans, 

and defeats Machanidas, 259 ; is defeated in R, 

a naval battle, 261 ; bis contempt of money, 

il>. ; is taken prisoner and put to death, 263 ; Rats, squeaking of, an unlucky omen atj 
is worthily lamented by the Acheans, ib. Remus, brother of Romulus, 44 ; discovei 
Phocion, bis general character, 513 ; his obliga- Numitor, 15 ; death of 16. 


Remus, brother of Romulus, 14 ; discovered by 
Numitor, 15 ; death of, r6. 

Til r* t • . . . 


tionsand gratitude to Chabrias, 514 ; differs Rhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus, and Remus, 

m opinion with Demosthenes, ib. ; success- 14. 

fully pleads with Alexander on behalf of the Riches, true use of, 204. 

Athenians, 517 • whose gifts he refuses to Rome, origin of, uncertain, 13 ; disputes about 


accept, 51S; the excellent character of his 
wife, ib.; refuses to be corrupted by Har- 


taken by Camillas, 108. 


; taken by the Gauls, 105 ; re- 


palus, 319 ; defeats the Macedonian forces, Romulus, brother of Remus, and grandson of 
520; his integrity, 521 ; and justice, ib . ; is Numitor, 14; builds Rome, 25; steals the 

unjustly accused and put to death, 523 ; but Sabine women, 19 ; kills Acron, king of the 

is honoured after death, 524. Cecincntians, 20 ; makes peace with Tatius, 

Pirates, their depredations and audacity, 436 ; 22 ; becomes arrogant, 24 ; dies suddenly, 

= 6 . 


subdued by I'ompcy, ib. 26. 

Pirithous and Theseus, friendship of, to. 

Pisistratus, ostentatious conduct of, 72. 

Plague, at Athens, 227. S. 

Pinna, battle of, most fatal to the Parian arms, 

/l, 239. Sabine women, rape of, 29; mediate between 

<’ hPlato, sewed by Dionysius, and sold as a slave, their countrymen and the Romans, 22. 

1 1 G50; is invited by Dion to Sicily, 651 ; his Sacred battalion, a part of the Theban army, 208. 

/ 1 ' return, 652. Salaminian galley, uses of, 226. 

I Plyntcria, ceremonies of, 256. Saiamis, 62. 

' / Poruaxxtlircs kills Crassus by treachery', 3S9. Salii, an order of priesthood, establishment of, sr. 
| Pompcj', his general character, 427 ; is honoured Samian war, carried on and terminated by Pe- 


by Sylla, 428 ; his domestic misconduct, 

429; his inhumanity, ib. ; subdues Africa, Sardonic laugh, what so called, 575, 

430 ; conducts the war in Spain against Ser- Satuminus proposes an agrarian law, 298. 

torius, 432; and obtains a second triumph, Scipio, Africanus, bis humane conduct to Han- 

433 1 appointed with unlimited power to nibal, 272. 

subdue the pirates, 434 : his success, 436 ; Scytale, its nature and uses, 312. 

quarrels with Lucullus, ib . ; conquers numc- Senate, Roman, institution of, iS ; increased by 

rous nations and armies, 438 ; his splendid Romulus, eo. 

triumphs, 442 ; is appointed sole consul, 446 ; Senate, Spartan, introduced by Lycurgus, 32 ; 
leaves Rome to oppose Cscsar, 449 ; by whom mode of filling up vacancies in, 41. 

lie is conquered, 453; his death, 456; and Sertorius, his general character, 392 ; serves under 
funeral, ib. Marius, and is wounded, 393 ; loses an eye, 

rsena. his urentness of mind. 8r. ib. : visits the Canary Isles, 305 t harasses 


rides, 224. 


funeral, ib. Marius, and is wounded, 393; loses an eye, 

Porsena, his greatness of mind, 8r. ib. ; visits the Canary Isles, 395; harasses 

Portia, wife of Brutus, her heroic conduct, 667. the Roman armies, ib. ; subdues the Chara- 

Porus, defeated and taken prisoner by Alexander, citani bj’ stratagem, 397; rejects the offers of 

483. Mithridates, 400 ; is murdered by Perpenna, 

Proccia, her character and influence, 344. one of his generals, 401. , 

•Procrustes, slain by Theseus, 3. Servilius, Marcus, his speech in defence ol I au- 

Psylli, a people who obviate the bite of serpents, lus vEmilius, 299. 

Sicinius, one of the Roman tribunes, accuses 
Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhus, his death, 286. , . Marcus Coriolanus, 262. . 

Publicola assists Brutus in expelling Tarquin, Sicinus, a spy, employed by Themistoctes, 90. 

73 ; is made consul, 76 ; defeats the Tuscans, Silcnus, the pretended son of Apollo, 314. 

and triumphs, 77; his magnanimity, ib. ; Sitting, a posture of mourning, 541. 

makes many salutary laws, ib. ; death and Solon converses with Anacharsis and T hales, 62 , 


character of, 82 ; compared with Solon, ib. 

Pyrrhus, is rescued from the Molossians, 273 J 
and protected by Glaucias,. by whose aid he 
regains his kingdom^ 274 ; kills Neoptolemus, 
who conspires against him, ib. ; his great 
military skill, 27s ; is declared king of Mace- 
don, 277; defeats the Roman army, 279; 


writes a poem to persuade the Athenians to. 
rescind a foolish law, 62 ", takes Saiamis, ib. i 
settles disputes between the rich and the 
poor, 63 ; repeals the laws of Draco, 66 ; 
various regulations, 68 ; sails to Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Sardis ; has an interview with 
Croesus, 70, 71. 
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Sophocles gains the prize as a tragic writer, at 
Athens, 337. 

Sparta becomes corrupted by the introduction of 
money, 547. „ 

Spartacus, war of, its origin and success, 37S ; 
and termination, 379. 

Stars, opinion of the Peloponnesians concerning 
them, 30S. 

Stasicrates, the architect, employed by Alex- 
ander, 487. 

Strategies, his impudence and effrontery, 610. 

Sucro, battle of, 430. 

Sulpitius, Ills great depravity, 300 ; and death, 
3-o- 

Surena, his dignity and honour, 3S4 ; defeats 
Crassus, 3SS. 

Sylia receives Jugurtha as a prisoner from Boc- 
chus, king o£ Numidia, 3:7; etymology of 
his name, zb . ; his character, zb . ; enters 
Rome, and indiscriminately massacres the 
innocent and the guilty, 320; defeats the 
army of Archclaus, 32 x ; his cruelties, 322- 
329 ; depravity, 331 ; and death, zb. 

Syracuse, the nature of the town of, 174; is 
attacked and taken. See Marcellus. 


T. 

Tarentines, their character and condition, 278. 

Tarentum taken by Fabius, by stratagem. See 
Fabius. 

Tarpeia, treachery and punishment of, 21. 

Thais persuades Alexander to destroy the palaces 
of the Macedonian king, 47s. 

Thebe, wife of the tyrant Alexander, conspires 
against her husband, 215. 

Thcmistoclcs is opposed by Aristides, 85 ; his 
ambition, zb . ; defeats Xerxes, 88 ; is greatly 
honoured, 92 ; is banished, 93 ; seeks pro- 
tection from Admetus, king of the Molos- 
sians, zb. ; throws himself on the generosity 
of Xerxes, 95 ; escapes assassination, 96 ; his 
death, 97. 

Theseus, life of, x ; and Romulus compared, 27. 

Thucydides opposes Pericles, xiS. 

Tigranes, Ms pride, 351 ; is completely defeated 
by Lucullus, 354. 


Timxus the historian, character of. 362. 

Timolcon, his parentage and character. 174; 
refers his country to his family, and slays 
is brother, 175 > conquers Dionysius, 178 ; 
is attempted to be assassinated, 179 ; defeats 
the Carthaginians, and sends immense spoils 
to Corinth, ; extirpates tyranny, 185 ; 
his death and magnificent burial, xSG. 

Timon the misanthropist, 643. 

Tolmides, imprudence of, xar. 

Tribunes of the people, occasion of their election, 
160.. . 

Troy, the name of a Roman game, 525. 

Ttillus Aufidius receives Coriolanus, 16G. 

Tusculans, artful conduct of, tie. 

Tutola, her prudent counsel, 27. 


V. 

Valeria intercedes with the mother and wife of 
Coriolanus on behalf of their country, 169. 

Varro. is completely defeated at Cannm, by 
Hannibal, 536. 

Veientes. defeated by Romulus^ 24* 

Venus, Paphian> high honour of her priesthood, 
535* 

Vindicius discovers the conspiracy of the Aquilti 
and Vitellii to Valerius, 75 ; and is made 
free, 76. 

Vinius, Titus, urges Galba to accept the imperial 
purple, 707 ; his character, 709. 

Vitellii conspire with the Aquilii in favour of 
Tarquin, 74 ; arc discovered and punished, 
75- 


W. 

War, not to be often made against the same 
enemy, 36. 

Women, various laws of Solon’s concerning, 69. . 


X. 

Xerxes is defeated by Tliemistocles, 91. 
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